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Eastern  DUtrict  tf  Pennsylvania,  to  wit : 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America,  A.  D.  1830(,  JOSEPH  J.  WOODWARD,  of  the  said  District, 
has  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  be  claims  as  {uroprietor,  in  the  words 
following,  to  wit:  ,       . 

*'A  Theolo^cal  Dictionary,  containing  definitions  of  all  religious  terms:  a  comprehensive  view  of 
every  article  in  the  system  of  Divinity:  an  impartial  account  of  all  the  principal  denominations 
which  have  subsisted  in,  the  religious  world,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  day :  togetlier 
with  an  accurate  statement  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions  and  events  recorded  in  ecclesiastical 
history.— By  the  late  ttev.  Charles  Buck.  Woodward's  new  edition.  Published  from  the  last  Lon- 
don edition ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  an  account  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  and 
Presbyterian  churchcKi.  in  the  United  States,  to  the  present  period.'* 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  Encoiirage- 
meu^t  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  Authors  and  Proprietors  of 
each  copied,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,"  and  also  to  the  act,  entitled,  **  An  Act  Supplementary  to 
an  Act.  entitled  ^  An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and 
books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,'  and  extending 
the  beuefiu  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  eograving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

D.  Caldwell; 

Clerk  qf  the  EaeUrn  District  qf  Pennsylvania, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  American  publisher  of  Buck's  ITieological  Dic- 
tionary informs  the  public,  that  this  edition  is  publish- 
ed  from  a  genuine  copy  RECEn^D  direct  from  Mr. 
CHARLES  BUCK  previous  to  his  death,  and  that 
nothing  is  omitted  or  aUered^neitlieTheiye  any  additions 
been  deemed  necessary,  excepting  the  account  of  the 
CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIANS  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  and  an  APPENDIX  containing  an  account  of 
the  METHODIST  and  PRESBYTERIAN  SOCIEllES 
in  the  United  States,  written  by  leading  members  of 
said  Societies,  so  that  none  can  doubt  their  impar- 
tiality. Had  any  alterations  been  made  in  the  Theo- 
LOGioAii  Dictionary,  no  matter  by  what  sect  or  indi- 
vidual, the  work  might  not  have  been  valued  as  IM- 
PARTIAL, and  must  have  lost  its  popularity  and 
usefulness,  if  not  its  truth  and  merit ! — ^Buck  himself, 
says,  in  the  preface  annexed,  "  The  work  is  not  in- 
tended to  serve  a  party,  to  encourage  bigotry,  nor 
strengthen  prejudice,  but  for  the  service  of  TRUTH ! 
If  it  have  merit,  it  will  go  down  to  posterity ;  if  it  have 
none,  the  sooner  it  dies  and  is  forgotten  the  better!" 

Thus  far  this  work,  UNALTERED,  has  lived ;  and 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  genuine 
edition  are  in  families  of  various  denominations  in  the 
United  States. 

Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  the  GEXUI^TE  EDL 
TlOJsr^  &s  originally  written  and  pusiiiSHED  bv  the 
Rev.  CHARLES  BUCK,  should  order  WOODWARD'S 
EDITION,  which  contains  about  160  pages  more  than 
any  other  Edition. 


PREFACE. 


K.NO  WLEDGE,  in  a  great  measure,  fonns  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of 
man :  it  is  that  by  which  he  holds  an  honourable  rank  in  the  scale  of  oeing,  and 
by  which  he  is  rendered  capable  of  adding  to  the  felicity  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  enlarge  its  boundaries,  and  facilitate  its  acquisition, 
must  be  considered  as  worthy  of  our  attention  and  regard.  The  present  work 
is  designed  to  promote  these  valuable  and  important  ends. 

The  plan  of  conveying  knowledge  by  dictionaries  has  been  long  established,  and 
well  received  in  the  republic  (rf  letters.  A  dictionary,  however,  of  a  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  nature  was  still  a  desideratum  in  the  religious  world ;  for  although 
we  have  had  dictionaries  which  explamed  Scripture  terms,  yet  it  is  evident  these 
could  not  embrace  the  histoiy  of  the  church  since  the  sacred  canon  was  con- 
cluded, nor  explain  the  numerous  terms  which  have  been  used;  nor,  indeed,  pohit 
out  the  various  sects  and  denominations  which  have  subsisted  since  that  time.  I 
do  not  mean,  by  these  remarks,  to  depreciate  the  valuable  works  above  referred 
to:  I  am  sensible  of  their  excellencies,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  undervalue  them  in 
oiider  to  exalt  my  own.  This  work,  however,  is  of  a  diflfererit  nature,  as  the  reader 
will  easily  see,  u  he  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  and  examine. 

There  may,  doubtless,  be  defects  in  this  publication  which  may  have  escaped 
my  attention;  but  whoever  considers  the  various  books  that  must  have  been  con- 
^  suited ;  the  discriminations  that  were  necessary  to  be  made ;  the  patient  irivesti- 
'gation  required;  and  the  toil  of  selecting,  transcribing,  and  composing,  must  be 
convinced  that  it  has  been  attended  with  no  small  difficulty.  The  advantages, 
however,  which  my  own  mind  derived  from  the  work,  and  the  probability  of  its 
being  useful  to  others,  greatly  encouraged  me  in  its  prosecution.  Besides,  to  be 
active,  to  be  useful,  to  do  something  for  the  good  of  mankmd,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered as  the  honour  of  an  intelligent  being.  It  is  not  the  student  wrapt  up  m 
nvetaphysical  subtilties ;  it  is  npt  the  recluse'  living  in  perpetual  solitude ;  it  is 
not  the  miser  who  is  continually  amassing  wealth,  that  can  oe  considered  as  the 
greatest  ornaments  or  the  greatest  blessings  to  human  society : — ^it  is  rather  the 
tcseful  than  the  shining  talent  that  is  to  be  coveted. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  the  work  is  tinctured  too  much  with  rny  own  sentiment^ 
and  that  the  theology  is  t(^  antiquated  to  please  a  liberal,  philosophising,  and  re- 
fined age.  In  answer  to  this,  I  observe,  that  I  could  do  no  other,  as  an  honest  man, 
than  communicate  what  I  believed  to  be  the  truth.  It  is  a  false  liberality  to  ac- 
quiesce with  every  man's  opinion,  to  fall  in  with  eveiy  man's  scheme,  to  trifle 
with  error,  or  imagine  there  is  no  difference  between  one  sentiment  and  another: 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  I  trust  the  features  of  bigotry  are  not  easily 
discemible  in  this  work ;  and  that,  while  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  the  torch 
of  Truth  in  my  hand,  I  have  not  forgotten  to  walk  in  the  path  of  Candour. 

It  is  ahnost  needless  here  to  say,  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  all  the  writings 
of  the  best  and  most  eminent  authors  I  could  obtain.  "Whatever  has  stiiick  me  as 
impoitant  in  ecclesiastical  history;  whatever  good  and  accurate  in  definition; 
whatever  just  views  of  ttie  passions  of  the  human  mind;  whatever  terms  used  ill 
the  rcligious  world ;  and  whatever  instructive  and  impressive  in  the  systems  of 
divinity  and  moral  philosophy,  I  have  endeavoured  to  incorporate  in  this  work. 
And  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  a  dry  detail  of  terms  and  of  dates,  I  have  given 
the  substance  of^what  has  been  generally  advanced  on  each  subject,  and  occa- 
sionally selected  some  of  the  most  interesting  practical  passages  from  our  best 
and  celebrated  sermons.  I  trust,  therefore,  it  will  not  only  be  of  u«5e  to  inform  the 
mind,  but  impress  the  heart ;  and  tiius  promote  the  real  good  of  the  reader.  The 
critic,  however,  may  be  disposed  to  be  severe ;  and  it  will,  perhaps^  be  easy  for 
him  to  observe  imperfections.  But  be  this  as  it  may :  I  can  assure  nim  I  feel  my- 
self happy  in  the  idea  that  the  work  is  not  intended  to  serve  aparty,  to  encourage 
bigotiy,  nor  strengthen  prejudice,  but  "for  the  service  of  Trutn,  by  one  who 
would  be  glad  to  attend  and  ^race  her  triumphs;  as  her  soldier,  if  he  has  had  the 
nonour  to  serve  successfiilly  under  henbanner ;  or  as  a  captive  tied  to  her  cha- 
riot wheels,  if  he  has,  though  undesignedly,  committed  any  offence  against  her. 
After  all,  however,  what  a  learned  author  said  of  another  work  I  say  of  this:— 
•*  If  it  have  merit,  it  will  go  down  to  posterity ;  if  it  have  none,  the  sooner  it  dies 
and  is  forgot  the  better  " 

CHARLES  BUCK. 
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ABB 

ABBA,  a  Sjrriac  word,  signifying  Fa- 
ther, It  is  more  particularly  used 
in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Etniopic 
churches,  as  a  title  given  to  the  bishops. 
The  bishops  themselves  bestowed  tnc 
titk  Abba  more  eminently  on  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  which  occasioned  the 
people  to  give  him  the  title  of  Baba  or 
JPafia;  that  is.  Grandfather:  a  title 
which  he  bore  before  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  It  is  a  Jewish  title  of  honour 
j^iven  to  certain  Rabbins  called  Tana- 
ites:  it  is  also  used  by  some- writers  of 
the  middle  age  for  the  superior  of  a 
monasterjr.  St  Mark  and  St.  Paul  use 
this  word  in  their  Greel?,  Mark  xiv.  36, 
Rom.  viii.  15.  Gal.  iv.  6.  because  it  was 
then  commcmly  known  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  the  primitive  assemblies  of 
the  Christians.  It  is  thought  by  Selden, 
Witsius,  Doddridee,  and  others,  that 
Saint  Paul  alluded  to  a  law  among  the 
Jews  which  forbade  servants  or  slaves 
to  call  their  master  Abba,  or  Father; 
and  that  the  apostle  meant  to  convey 
the  idea  that  those  who  believed  m 
Christ  were  no  longer  slaves  to  sin;  but 
being'  brought  into  a  state  of  holy  free- 
dom, might  consequently  address  God 
as  their  Father. 

ABBE.     The    same  with    Abbot, 
which  see.    Also  the  name  of  curious 
popular  character  in  Finance;  who  are 
persons  who  have  not  yet  cfetained  any 
ptecisc  or  fixed  settlement  in  churcn 
or  state,  but  most  heartilY  ^^*^  ^^^  ^^^ 
would  accept  of  either,  lust  as  it  may 
happen.    Bi  the  mean  while  their  pn- 
1     vUcges  are  many.    In  ccdlege  th^  are 
'     the  instructors  of  youth,  and  in  pri- 
!      vate  &milies  the  tutors  of  young  gen- 
tlemen. 
I         ABBESS,  the  superior  of  an  abbey  or 
^     convent  of  nuns.    The  abbess  has  the 
same  rights  and  authority  over  her  nuns 
that  the  abbots  regular  nave  over  thdr 
monks.    The  sex,  indeed,  does  not  al- 
low her  to  perform  the  spiritual  fimc^ 
tbns  annexed  to  the  priesthood,  where- 
with the  abbot  is  usually. invested;  but 
thore  are  instances  of  some  abbesses 
who  have  a  right,  or  rather  a  privilege, 


ABB 


to  commissicm  a  priest  to  act  for  them. 
They  have  even  a  kind  of  episcc^al 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  some  abbots  who 
are  exempted  from  the  visitation  of 
their  diocesan. 

ABBEY,  a  monastery,  governed  by  a 
superior  under  tlie  tiue  of  Abbot  or 
Abbess.  Monasteries  were  at  first  no- 
thing more  than  religious  houses,  whi- 
ther persons  retired  from  the  bu^e  of 
the  world  to  spend  their  time  in  solitude 
and  devotion :  out  they  soon  degenerated 
from  their  ori^^inal  institution,  and  pro- 
cured la^e  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
riches.  They  prevailed  greatly  in  Bri- 
tain before  the  reformation,  particular- 
ly in  England;  and  as  they  increased  in 
riches,  so  the  state  became  poor,  for 
the  lands  which  these  regulars  po^esft- 
ed  could  never  revert  to  the  lords  who 
gave  them.  These  places  were  wholly 
abolished  by  Henry  VIII.  He  first  ap- 
pointed visitors  to  mspect  into  the  lives 
of  the  monks  and  nuns,  which  were 
found  in  some  places  very  disorderiy; 
upon  which  Uic  abbots,  perceiving  their 
dissolution  unavoidable,  were  induced 
to  resign  their  houses  to  the  kinjj,  who 
by  that  means  became  invested  with  the 
aobey  lands;  these  were  afterwards 
gran^  to  djjfferent  persons,  whose  de- 
scendants enjoy  them  at  this  day :  they 
were  then  valued  at  2,853,000/.  per  an- 
num; an  immense  sum  in  those  days, 
— ^Though  the  suppression  of  these 
houses,  considered  in  a  religious  and 
political  light,  was  a  great  benefit  to 
the  nation,  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that, 
at  the  time  they  flourished,  they  were 
not  entirely  useless.  Abbeys  were  then 
the  repositories  as  well  as  the  semhut" 
ries  01  learning:  many  valuable  books 
and  national  recoixis  have  been  pre- 
served in  their  libraries;  the  only  pla- 
ces wherein  they  could  have  been  wfie- 
ly  lodged  in  those  turbulent  times.  In- 
deed, the  historians  of  this  country  are 
chiefly  beholden  to  the  monks  for  the 
knowledge  th^y  have  of  former  nation- 
al events.  Thus  a  kind  Providence 
overruled  even  the  institutions  of  super* 
stition.for  good*  See  Monastsrt, 
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ABBOT,  the  chief  ruler  of  a  monas- 
teiy  or  abbey.  At  first  they  wei-e  lay- 
men, and  subject  to  the  oishop  and 
ordinary  pastors.  Their  monasteries 
being  remote  from  cities,  and  built  in 
the  larthest  solitudes,  they  had  no  share 
in  ecclesiastical  al!airs;  but,  there  being 
among  them  several  persons  of  learning, 
they  were  called  out  of  their  deserts  by 
the  bishops,  and  fixed  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  cities;  and  at  length  in  the  cities 
themselves.  From  that  time  they  de- 
generated, and,  learning  to  be  ambitious, 
aq)ired  to  be  independent  of  the  bishops, 
which  occasionea  some  severe  laws  to 
be  made  against  them.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  abbots  carried  then*  point,  and 
obtained  the  title  of  lord,  with  other 
badges  of  the  episcopate,  paiticularly 
the  mitre.  Hence  arose  new  distinctions 
among  them.  Those  were  termed  mitred 
abbots  who  were  privileged  to  wear  the 
mitre,  and  exercise  episcopal  authority 
within  their  respective  precincts,  being 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop.  Others  were  called  crosiered 
abbots,  from  their  bearing  the  crosier^ 
or  pastoral  staff.  Others  were  styled 
acumenical  or  universal  abbots,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, while  others  were  termed  cardinal 
abbots,  from  their  superiority  over  all 
other  abbots.  At  present,  in  the  Roman 
catholic  countries,  tlie  chief  distinctions 
are  those  of  regular  and  commendato- 
ry. The  former  take  the  vow  and  wear 
the  habit  of  theb  order;  whereas  the 
latter  are  seculars,  though  they  are 
obliged  by  their  bulls  to  take  orders 
when  of  proper  age. 

ABELIANS,  or  Abelonians,  a  sect 
which  arose  in  the  diocese  of  Hippoo 
in  Africa,  and  is  supposed  to  have  oe- 
gun  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  and  ended 
in  that  of  Theodosius.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  calculated  for  being  of  ^y  long  con- 
tinuance. They  regulated  marriage  af- 
ter the  example  of  Abel,  who,  tliey 
pretended,  was  manied,  but  lived  in  a 
state  of  continence :  they  therefore  al- 
lowed each  man  to  many  one  woman, 
but  enjoined  them  to  live  in  the  same 
state.  To  keep  up  the  sect,  when  a 
man  and  woman  entered  into  this  socie- 
ty, they  adopted  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who 
were  to  inherit  their  goods,  and  to  mar- 
TY  Upon  the  same  terms  of  r|ot  having 
cnildren,  but  of  adopting  two  of  differ- 
ent sexes. 

ABESTA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Persian  Magi,  which 
they  ascrilje  to  tlieir  great  founder  Zo- 
roaster. The  Abesta  is  a  commentary' 
on  two  others  of  their  religious  books, 
called  Zend  and  Pazend;  the  three  to- 


gether including  the  whole  system  of 
the  Ignicold^  or  worshippers  of  fire. 

ABILITY.  See  Inability. 

ABLUTION,  a  ceremony  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  and  still  practised 
in  several  parts  of  the  world.  It  con- 
sisted in  waishine  the  body,  which  was 
always  done  before  sacrificing,  or  even 
entering  their  houses.  Ablutions  ap- 
pear to  be  as  old  as  any  ceremonies, 
and  external  worship  itself.  Moses  en- 
joined them,  the  heathens  adopted  tiiem, 
and  Mahomet  and  his  foUowei-s  have 
continued  them.  The  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Jews,  ail  had 
them.  The  ancient  Christians  had  then- 
ablutions  before  communion,  which  the 
Romish  church  still  retain  before  their 
mass,  and  sometimes  after.  The  Sy- 
rians, Copts,  &c.  have  their  solemn 
washings  on  Good  Friday;  the  Turks 
also  have  their  ablutions,  their  Ghast, 
their  Wodou,  Aman,  &c. 

ABRAHAMITES,  an  oi-der  of  monks 
exterminated  for  idolatry  by  Theophi- 
lus,  in  the  ninth  century.  Also  the  name 
of  another  sect  of  heretics  who  had 
adopted  tlie  en'ors  of  Paulus.  See 
Paulicians. 

ABSOLUTION  signifies  acquittal. 
It  is  taken  also  from  mat  act  whereby 
the  priest  declares  the  sins  of  such  as 
are  penitent  remitted.  The  Romanists 
hola  absolution  a  part  of  the  sacrament 
of  penance :  aAd  the  council  of  Trent  and 
that  of  Florence  declare  the  form  or 
essence  of  the  sacrament  to  lie  in  the 
words  of  absolution.  **I  absolve  thee 
**  of  thy  sins."  According  to  this,  no  one 
can  receive  absolution  without  the  pri- 
vity, consent  and  declaration  of  the 
priest;  except,  therefore,  the  priest  be 
>villing,  God  nimself  cannot  pardon  any 
man.  This  is  a  doctrine  as  blasphe- 
mous as  it  is  ridiculous.  The  chief  pas- 
sage on  which  they  ground  their  power 
of  absolution  is  tnat  in  John  xx.  23: 
"  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
mitted unto  them,  and  whosesoever  sins 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  But  this 
is  not  to  the  puipose;  since  this  was  a 
special  commission  to  the  apostles  them- 
selves, and  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  most  probably  referred  to 
the  power  he  gave  them  of  discerning 
spiritSp  By  virtue  of  this  power,  Peter 
struck  Ananias  and  Sapphira  dead,  and 
Paul  stnick  Elimas  blind.^  But,,  sunr 
posing  the  passage  in  question  to  apply 
to  the  successors  of  the  apostles,^and  to 
fninisters  in  general,  it  can  only  import 
that  their  office  is  to  preach  pai-don  to 
the  penitent,  assuring  those  who  believe 
that  their  sins  are  forgiven  tlirough  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ;  and^that  those 
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who  reimain  in  wibelief  are  in  a  state  of  | 
caudemnation.  An)r  idea  of  authority 
giv^a  to  fallible,  uninspired  men  to  al>- 
sdve  siiiners»  different  from  this,  is  un- 
scriptural;  nor  can  I  see  much  utility 
in  the  terms  mirmterial  or  declarative 
ab9(dati<Mi,  as  adopted  by  some  divines, 
since  absolution  is  wholly  the  preroga- 
tive of  God;  and  the  terms  above-men- 
tkned,  may,  to  say  the  least,  have  no 
good  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious, 

ABSTEMII,  a  name  given  to  such 
pers(»is  as  could  not  partake  of  the  cup 
of  the  eucharist,  on  account  of  their 
natural  aversion  to  wine. 

ABSTINENCE,  in  a  general  sense, 
B  the  act  of  refraining  from  something 
which  we  have  a  propension  to  or  find 
pleasure  in.  It  is  more  particularly 
used  for  fasdng  or  forbearing  pf  neces- 
sary food.  Among  the  Jews,  various 
kinds  of  abstinence  were  ordained  by 
ihdr  law.  Among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, some  denied  themselves  the  use 
of  such  meats  as  were  prohibited  by  that 
law;  others  looked  upon  this  abstinence 
with  contempt;  as  to  which  Paul  gives 
his  (x>inion,  Kom.  xiv.  1.  3.  The  coun- 
cfl  OTJerasalem,  which  was  held  by  the 
apostles,  enjoined  the  Christian  converts 
to  abstain  from  meat^  strangled,  from 
blood,  from  fornication,  ahd  from  idola- 
try, Acts  XV.  Upon  this  passage.  Dr. 
Doddridge  observes,  •'that  though  nei- 
ther things  sacrificed  to  idols,  nor  the 
fle^  of  strangled  animals,  nor  blood, 
have  or  can  have  any  moi*al  evil  in 
them,  which  should  make  the  eatmg  of 
them  absolutely  and  universally  unlaw- 
ful; yet  they  were  forbidden  to  the  Gen- 
tile converts,  because  the  Jews  had  such 
an  aversion  to  them,  that  they  could  not 
converse  freely  with  any  wl^o  used  them. 
This  is  jJainly  the  reason  which  James 
assigns  mthe  very  next  words,  the  21st 
vers^  and  k  is  abundantly  sufficient 
This  reason  is  now  ceased,  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  abstain  from  eating  these 
things  ceases  with  it.  But  were  we  in 
like  circumstances  again,  Chris'csan  cha- 
rity would  surely  require  us  to  lay  our- 
selves under  the  same  restraint" — ^I'he 
spiritual  monarchy  of  the  western  world 
introduced  another  sort  of  abstinence, 
which  may  be  called  ritual,  and  consists 
in  abstaining  from  particular  meats  at 
certain  times  and  seasons,  the  rules  of 
which  are  called  rogations.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  the  impropriety  pf  this  kind 
of  abstinence  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  1 
Tim.  iv.  Srf'r-In  Englancl,  abstmence  from 
flesh  has  been  enjoined  by  statute,  even 
since  the  reformation;  particularly  on 
Fiidjiys  j^nd  ftitunHys,  m  vjgUs,  aud 
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on  all  days  commonly  callefl  fish  days^ 
The  like  in|unctions  were  renewed  un- 
der queen  Elizabeth;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  declared,  that  this  was  done 
not  out  of  motives  of  religion*  as  if  there 
were  any  difference  in  meat&  but  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ccmsumption  of  fish,  and  to 
multiply  the  number  of  fishermen  and 
mariners,  as  well  as  to  spare  the  stock 
of  sheep.    See  Fasting. 

ABSTINENTS,  a  set  of  heretics  that 
appeared  in  France  and  Spain  about  the 
ena  of  the  third  century.  They  are  suj)- 
posed  to  have  borrowed  part  of  their 
opinions  from  the  Gnostics  and  Mani- 
cnsans,  because  they  opposed  marriage, 
condemned  the  use  ot  flesh  meat,  s^ 
placed  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  class  of 
created  beings. 

ABYSS,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  profound;  in  its  literal  sense 
it  si^fies  without  a  bottom ;  in  a  more 
particular  sense  it  denotes  a  deep  mass 
pr  fiind  of  waters.  In  this  last  sense  the 
word  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  for  the 
water  which  God  created  at  the  begin- 
ning with  the  earth,  which  our  transla- 
tors render  by  deefi.  Thus  it  is  that 
darkness  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  face 
of  the  abyss.  Gen.  L  2.  Abyss  is  also 
used  for  an  immense  cavern  in  the  earth, 
wherein  God  is  si^posed  to  have  col- 
lected all  those  waters  on  the  thud  day, 
which  in  our  version  is  rendered  the 
seasj  and  elsewhere  the  great  deep. 
Abyss  is  likewise  used  to  denote  the 
CTave  or  common  receptacle  of  the  dead, 
Rom.  X.  7:  also  hell,  or  the  bottomless 
pit,  Luk&  viiL  31.  Rev.  ix.  1.  Rev.  xL  7. 
See  Deluge. 

ABYSSINIAN  CHURCH,  that 
which  b  established  in  the  empire  of 
Abyssinia.  They  are  a  branch  of  the 
Copts,  with  whom  t\vsf  agree  in  ad- 
mitting only  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  rejecting  the  council  of  Chalcedon; 
whence  they  are  also  called  Monophv- 
ates  and  Eutychians^  which  see.  Tlie 
Abyssinian  church  is  governed  by  a 
bishop  styled  abwna.  They  have  ca- 
nons also,  and  monks.  The  emperor 
has  a  kind  of  supremac)r  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  Abyssmians  have  at  di- 
vei*s  times  expressed  an  inclination  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome;  but 
rather  fi*om  interested  views  than  anj 
other  motive.  They  pi'actise  circumci- 
sion on  females  as  well  as  males.  They 
eat  no  meats  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  They  obsei*ve  boili  Saturday 
and  Sunday  sabl>aths.  Women  are  obli- 
ged to  the  legal  purifications.  Brothers 
marry  bi'othei's'  wives,  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  celebrate  the  Epiphany  with 
pe;;iiliav  lesti  vity ;  have  four  Lents ;  pi-ay 
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for  the  deajd ;  andivoke  angels.  Ima- 
ges in  planting  they  venerate ;  but  abhor 
all  those  in  relievo,  except  the  cross. 
They  admit  the  apocryphal  books  and 
the  canons  of  the  apostles,  as  weh  as 
the  apostolical  constitutions,  for  genuine. 
I'hey  allow  of  divorce,  which  is  easily 
granted  among  them,  and  by  the  civil 
judge;  nor  do  their  civil  laws  prohibit 
polygamy. — ^They  have,  at  least,  as 
many  miracles  and  legends  of  saints  as 
the  Romish  church.  1  ney  hold  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  not  created;  because, 
say  they,  God  finished  all  his  works  on 
the  sixth  day.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
docti'ines  and  ritual  of  this  sect  form 
a  strange  compound  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  ignorance  and  superstition. 
Some,  indeed,  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  they  are  most  Christians 
or  Jews :  it  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
there  is  little  beside  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity among  them.  Should  the  reader 
be  desirous  to  know  more  of  this  sect,  he 
may  consult  Father  Lobo^a  Vqyage  to 
Abyssinia;  Bruce's  Travels;  Ludolph's 
Hist,  of  Ethiopia;  and  Diet,  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

ACACIANS,  a  sect  of  heretics  m  the 
4th  centurv;  so  named  from  Acacius, 
bishop  of  CsDsarea,  who  denied  the  Son 
to  be  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  though  some  of  them  allowed 
that  he  was  of  a  similar  substance.  Also 
the  name  of  another  sect,  named  after 
Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  fifth  century,  who  favoured  the  opi- 
nions of  Eutychus.  See  Eutychians. 
ACADEMICS,  a  denomination  given 
to  the  cultivators  of  a  species  of  philo- 
sophy originally;,  derived  from  Socrates, 
and  afterwards  illustrated  and  enforced 
by  Plato.  The  contradictory  systems 
'vhich  had  been  successively  urgeid  upon 
title  world  were  become  so  numerous, 
tiiat,  from  a  view  of  the  variety  and  un- 
certainty of  human  opinions,  many  were 
led  to  conclude  that  truth  lay  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  compreliension.  The 
consequence  of  this  conclusion  was  ab- 
solute scepticism :  hence  the  existence 
of»God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
preferableness  of  virtue  to  vice,  were 
all  held  as  uncertain.  This  sect,  with 
that  of  the  Epicureans,  were  the  two 
chief  that  were  in  vogue  at  the  time  of 
•  Christ's  appearance,  and  were  embra- 
ced and  supported  by  persons  of  high 
I'ank  and  wealth.  A  consideration  of  the 
principles  of  these  two  sects  [see  Epi- 
cureans] will  lead  us  to  form  an  idea 
^  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  world  at 
the  time  of  Christ^s  birth ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity tliere  was  of  some  divine  teacher 
to  convey  to  tlie  mind  true  and  certain 
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pi4nciples  of  religion  and  wisdom.  Je- 
sus Christ,  therefore,  is  with  great  pro- 
priety called  the  Day  Spring  fixMH  osi 
High,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  tliat 
arose  upon  a  benighted  world  to  dispel 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  error,  and 
discover  to  lost  man  the  path  of  happi- 
ness and  heaven;  But,  as  we  do  not 
mean  to  enlarge  much  upon  these  and 
some  otlier  sects,  which  belong  rathter 
to  philosophy  than  theoloey,  we  sliall 
refer  the  reader  to  Budaeus^s  Intro^ 
duction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy  j 
Stanley's  Lfuei;  Brueker^s  History  of 
Philosophy  ;  or  (which  is  more  i](iodem) 
Rnjiela's  Abridgment, 

ACCLAMATIONS,  ecclesiastical, 
were  shoutsof  joy  which  the  people  ex- 
pressed by  way  of  approbation  of  their 
preachers.  It  hardly  seems  credible  to 
us  that  practices  of  this  kind  should  ever 
have  found  their  way  into  the  church, 
where  all  ought  to  bereverence  and  so- 
lemnity. Yet  so  it  was  in  tiie  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  people  were  not  only  permit- 
ted, but  sometimes  even  exhorted,  by 
the  preacher^himself,  to  approve  his  ta- 
lents by  clapping  of  hands,  and  loud  ac- 
clamations oi  praise.  The  usual  "words 
they  made  use  of  were,  "Oithodox,** 
"Third  apostle,"  &c  These  acclama- 
tions being  cariried  to  excess,  and  often 
misplaced,  were  frequently  prohibited 
by  the  ancient  doctors,  and  at  length  ab- 
rogated. Even  astlate,  however,  as  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
we  find  practices  that  were  not  very  de- 
corous ;  such  as  loud  humming,  frequent 
CToaning,  strange  gestures  erf  the  body, 
occ.    See  articles  Dancers,  Shakers. 

ACCOMMODATION  OF  SCRIP- 
TURE is  the  application  of  it,  not  to  its 
literal  meaning,  but  to  something  ana- 
logous to  it. .  Thus  a  prophecy  is  said  to 
be  fulfilled  properly  when  a  thing  fore- 
told comes  to  pass;  and,  by  way  of  ac- 
commodation, when  an  eveiit  happens 
to  any  place  or  people  similar  to  what 
fell  but  some  time  before^ to  another. 
Thus  the  words  of  Isaiah,  spoken  to 
those  of  his  own  time,  are  said  to  be  ful- 
filled in  those  who  lived  in  our  Saviour's, 
— ^"Ye  hypocrites,  well  did  Esaias  pro- 
phesy," ccc. :  which  same  words  St.  F*aul 
afterwards  accommodates  to  the  Jews 
of  his  time.  Is.  xxxix.  14.  Matt.  xv.  8. 
Acts  xiii.  41.  Great  care,  however, 
should  be  taken  by  preachers  who  are 
fond  of  accommodating  texts,  that  they 
first  clearly  state  the  hteral  sense  of  the 
passage. 

ACCURSED,  something  that  lies  un- 
der a  curse  or  stintence  of  excommuni- 
cation. In  the  Jewish  idiom,  accursed 
and  crufified  were  synonyn^ous*  amcHjg 
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tfaem,  every  one  was  accounted  accursed 
who  died  on  a  tree.  This  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  difficult  passage  in  Rom.  ix.  2, 
where  the  apostle  wishes  himself  ac- 
cursed after  the  manner  of  Christ;  i.  e.  | 
cruciiiedf,  if  happily  he  might  by  such  a 
death  save  his  coimtrymen.  The  prepo- 
sitkoi  asro  here  made  use  of  is  used  in  the 
same  sense,  2  Tim.  i.  3.  where  it  obvi- 
ctusly  signifies  cifter  the  manner  of. 

ACEFHALJ,  such  bishops  as  were 
exempt  from  the  discipline  and  jurisdic- 
^aa  oi  their  ordinary  bishop  or  patri- 
arch. It  was  also  the  denomination  of 
certain  sects;  1.  of  those  who,  in  the  af- 
fair of  the  council  of  Ephesus,  refused 
to  follow  either  St,  Cyril  or  John  of  An-, 
tioch;  2.  of'  certain  heretics  in  the  fifth 
century,  who,  at  first,  followed  Peter 
Mongus,  but  afterwards  abandoned  him, 
upcm  his  subscribing  to  the  council  of 
(Si^cedon,  thev  themselves  adherineto 
theEutychian  heresy;  and,  S.'of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Severus  of  Antioch,  and  of  all, 
in  general,  Who  held  out  agsdnst  the 
council  of  Chalcedon. 

ACOEMET^,  or  Acometi,  an  or- 
der of  monks  at  Constantinople  in  the 
fiftth  century,  whom  the  writers  of  that 
and  the  following  ages  called  AiuifArrou; 
that  is.  Watchers,  T)ecause  they  per- 
formed divine  service  day  and  night 
without  intermission.  Tney  divided 
themselves  into  three  classes,  who  al- 
ternately succeeded  one  another,  so  that 
they  kept  up  a  perpetual  course  of  wor- 
ship. This  practice  they  founded  i^on 
that  passage — ^**pray  without  ceasing," 
1  Thess.  V.  17, 

ACOLYTHI,  or  Acoluthi,  young 
people  who,  in  the  primitive  times,  as- 
pired to  the  ministry,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose continually  attended  the  bisnop. 
In  the  Romish  church,  Acolythi  were  of 
longer  continuance;  but  their  functions 
were  different  from  those  of  their  first 
institution.  Their  business  was  to  light 
the  tapers,  carry  the  candlesticks  and 
the  incense  pot,  and  prepare  tlie  wine 
and  water.  At  Rome  there  were  three 
khids;  1.  those  who  waited  on  th^  pope; 

2.  those  who  served  in  the  churches; 

3.  and  others,  who,  together  with  the 
deacons,  officiated  in  otner  parts  of  the 
city. 

ACT  OF  FAITH  {Juto  da  Fe,)  in 
the  Romish  church,  is  a  solemn  day  held 
by  the  Inquisition  for  tlie  punishment  of 
heretics,  and  the  absolution  of  the  inno- 
cent accused.  They  usually  contrive  the 
Axrto  to  fall  on  some  grcat  festival,  that 
the  execution  may  pass  with  the  rhore 
awe;  and  It  is  always  on  a  Sunday.  The 
jfuto  da  Fe  may  be  vCalled  the  last  act 
cf  the  Inquisitorial  tragedy ;  it  is  a  kind 
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of  gaol-delivery,  appointed  as  often  as  a 
competent  number  of  prisoners  m  the 
Inquisition  are  convicted  of  heresy,  ci- 
ther by  their  own  voluntary  or  extorted 
confession,  or  on  the  evidence  of  certain 
witnesses.  The  process  is  this : — ^In  the 
morning  they  are  brought  into  a  great 
hall,  where  they  have  certam  habits 
put  on,  which  they  are  to  wear  in  the 
procession,  and  by  which  they  know 
their  doom.  The  procession  is  led  up 
by  Dominican  friars,  after  which  come 
the  penitent^  being  all  m  black  coats 
without  sleeves,  and  barefooted,  with  a 
wax  candle  in  their  hands.  These  are 
followed  by  the  penitents  who  have  nar- 
rowly escaped  oeing  .burnt,  who  over 
their  black  coats  have  flames  p^ted, 
with  their  points  turned  downwards. 
Next  come  the  negative  and  relapsed, 
who  are  to  be  burnt,  having  flames  on 
their  habits  pointing  upwards.  After 
these  come  such  as  profess  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  who^ 
besides  flames  pointing  upwards,  have 
their  picture  painted  on  their  bf^asts, 
with  does,  serpents,  and  devils,  all  open- 
moutheoy  about  it  Each  prisoner  is  at- 
tended with  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition ; 
and  those  to  be  burnt  have  also  a  Jesuit 
on  each  hand,  who  are  continually 
preaching  to  them  to  abjure.   After  the 

Prisoners,  comes  a  troop  of  familiars  on 
orseback ;  and  after  them  the  Inqui^- 
tors,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  on 
mules:  last  of  all,  the  Inquisitor-general 
on  a  white  horse,  led  by  two  men  with 
black  hats  and  green  hat-bands.  A 
scaffold  is  erected  oig  enough  for  two  or 
three  thousand  people;  at  one  end  of 
which  are  the  prisoners,  at  the  other  the 
Inquisitors.  After  a  sermon  made  up  of 
encomiums  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in- 
vectives against  herctics,  a  priest  as- 
cends a  desk  hear  the  scaffold,  and,  hav- 
ing taken  the  abjuration  of  the  penitents, 
recites  the  final  sentence  of  those  who 
are  to  be  put  to  death,  and  delivers  them 
to  the  secular  arm,  earnestly  beseech- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  secular  power 
not  to  touch  their  blood,  or  fiut  their 
Uvea  in  danger  !  I !  The  prisoners,  be- 
ing thus  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  ma^s- 
trate,  are  presently  loaded  with  chams, 
and  carried  first  to  the  secular  gaol,  and 
from  thence,  in  an  hour  or  two,  brought  • 
before  the  civil  judge;  who,  after  asfe- 
ing  in  what  reli^on  they  intend  to  die, 
pronounces  sentence  on  such  as  de- 
clare they  die  in  the  communicai  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  they  shall  be  fij^t 
strangled,  and  then  burnt  to  ashes; 
or  such  as  die  in  any  other  faith,  that 
they  be  burnt  alive.  Both  are  imme- 
diately carried  to  the  Ribera,  the  place 
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of  execution,  where  there  are  as  many 
stakes  set  up  as  there  are  prisoners  to 
be  burnt,  with  a  quantity  of  dry  furze 
about  them.  The  stakes  of  the  profess- 
td,  that  is,  such  as  persist  in  the  heresy, 
are  about  four  yards  high,  having  a 
small  board  towards  the  top  for  the 
prisoner  to  be  seated  on.  The  negative 
and  relapsed  being  first  strangled  and 
burnt,  the  professed  mount  their  stakes 
by  a  ladder,  and  the  Jesuits,  after  seve- 
ral repeated  exhortations  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  church,  part  with  them; 
telling  them  that  they  leave  them  to 
the  devil,  who  is  standing  at  their  elbow, 
to  i-eceive  their  .souls,  and  carrv  them 
with  him  to  the  flames  of  hell.  On  this 
a  great  shout  is  raised ;  and  the  cry  is, 
'^Let  the  doffs*  beards  be  made  /"  which 
is  done  by  thrusting  flaming  furzes  fast- 
ened, to  long  poles  against  their  faces, 
till  their  faces  are  burnt  to  a  coal,  which 
is  accompanied  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations of  joy.  At  last,  fire  is  set  to 
the  fiirze  ^t  the  bottom  of  the  stake, 
over  which  the  professed  arc  chained  so 
high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame  seldom 
reaches  higher  than  the  seat  they  sit  on ; 
so  that  they  rather  seem  ^)asted^  than 
burnt  There  cannot  be  a  more  lament- 
able spectacle :  the  sufferers  continually 
cry  out,  while  they  are  able,  "  Pity,  for 
the  love  of  God!"  Yet  it  is  beheld,  by 
all  sexes  and  ages,  with  transports  of 
joy  and  satisfaction — O  mei'ciful  (iod ! 
IS.  this  the  benign,  humane  religion  thou 
hast  given  to  men?  Sui-ely  not.  If  such 
were  the  genius  of  Christianity,  tlien  it 
would  be  no  honour  to  be  a  Christian. 
Let  us  however,  rejoice  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  the  demon  of.  Persecu- 
tion shall  be  banished  out  of  this  our 
world,  and  the  true  spirit  of  benevoU'nce 
and  candour  penade  the  uni\ei*se; 
when  none  shall  hurt  or  desti-oy,  but 
the  earth  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
ctf  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea!    See  Inquisition. 

ACTION  FOR  THE  PULPIT.— 
See  Declamation. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  one 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment containing  the  histcry  of  the  infant 
church  during  the  space  of  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  years  from  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord^  to  the  year  of  Christ  63.  It 
was  written  by  Luke,  and  addi*essed  to 
Theophilus,  th(*  pcv,on  to  whom  the 
evangelist  had  before  (led 'cited  his  gos- 
pel. The  style  of  this  work,  which  was 
ori^ally  comj^oscd  in  (ireek,  is  much 
purer  than  thiit  of  the  other  canonical 
writers.  For  the  contents  of  this  book 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself. 

Tliere have  been  &c\ci-al  nets  of  the 


I  apostles,  such  as  Uie  acts  of  Abdias,  of 
'  Peter,  of  Paul,  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
St.  Andrew,  St.  Thomas,  St  Philip,  and 
St  Matthias;  but  they  have  been  all 
proved  to  be  spurious. 

ACTS  OF  PILATE,  a  relation  sent 
by  Pilate  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ,  his  death,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  the  crimes  of 
which  he  was  convicted  before  him.  It 
was  a  custom  among  the  Romans,  that 
the  pro-consuls  and  govemjors  of  pro- 
vinces should  draw  up  acts  or  memoirs 
of  Wliat  happened  in  the  course  of  their 
government,  and  send  them  to  the  em- 
peror and  senate.  The  genuine  acts 
of  Pilate  were  sent  by  him  to  Tiberius, 
who  reported  them  to  the  senate ;  but 
they  were  rejected  by  that  assembly, 
because  not  immediately  addressed  to 
them;  as  is  testified  by  TertuUian,  in  ^ 
his  Apol.  cap.  5,  and  20, 21.  The  here- 
tics forged  acts  in  imitation  of  them; 
but  both  the  genuine  and  the  spurious 
are  now  lost 

ADAMITES,  a  sect  that  sprang  up 
in  the  second  century.  Epiphanius  tells 
us,  that  they  were  called  Adamites,  from 
their  pretending  to  be  re-estaolished  in 
the  state  of  'innocence,  such  as  Adam 
was  at  the  moment  of  his  creaticm, 
whence  they  ought  to  imitate  him  in 
going  naked.  They  detested  marriag;e ; 
maintaming  that  the  conjugal  muon 
would  never  have  taken  place  upon 
eaith,  had  sin  hccn  unknown.  This  ob- 
scure and  ridiculous  sect  did  not  last 
long.  It  was,  however,  revived  with  ad- 
ditional absurdities  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. About  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  these  errors  spread  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia:  it  found  also 
some  partisans  in  Poland,  Holland,  and 
England.  They  assembled  in  the  night; 
and  it  is  said,  one  of  the  ftmdamental 
j  maxims  of  their  society  was  contained 
in  the  following  vei^e: 

Jura,  pcrjura,  socretum  prodere  noli. 

Swaar,  forswear,  and  n^veal  not  the  secret 

ADESSEN  ARIANS,  a  branch  of  the 
Sacramentarians;  so  called  from  the 
Latin  Adcsne^  to  be  pi-esent,  because 
they  believed  the  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  eucharist,  though  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  the  Romanists. 

ADIAPHORISTS,  a  name  given  in 
the  sixteenth  centurv  to  the  moderate 
Lutherans  who  adhe'red  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Melancthon;  and  aftenyards 
to  those  who  subscribed  the  interim  of 
Chafles  V.  [Ste  Intkrim.I  The  word 
is  of  (irqpk  origin  {a^tt.^o^()  and  signi- 
fies iiylifterence  or  lukewai'uiness. 

ADMIRATION  is  that  passion  of 
the  mind,  which  is  excited  by  the  di»- 
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coycry  of  «ny  great  excellence  in  an 
object.  It  has  oy  some  writers  been 
used  as  synonymous  with  surprise  and 
wonder;  but  it  is  evident  they  are  not 
the  same.  Surprise  refers  to  soniething 
unexpected;  wonder,  to  soraethine  great 
or  strange;  but  admiration  includes  the 
idea  of  high  esteem  or  respect.  Thus, 
we  say  we  admire  a  man'is  excellen- 
cies, but  we  do  not  say  that  we  are  sur- 
prised at  them.  We  wonder  at  an  ex- 
traordinary obj^t  or  event,  but  we  do 
not  always  admire  it. 

ADMONITION  denotes  a  hint  or 
advice  eiyen  to  another,  whereby  we 
repro^eTiim  for  his  fault,  or  remind  him 
oThis  duty.  Admonition  was  a  part  of 
the  disci]uine  much  used  in  the  ancient 
church ;  it  was  the  first  act  or  step  to- 
wards the  punishment  or  expulsion  of 
delinquents.  In  case  of  private  oflfences, 
it  was  performed  accormng  to  the  evan- 
gelical r\}\&y  firtuately;  in  case  of  public 
(^ence,  ofienly  before  the  church.  K 
either  of  these  sufficed  for  the  recovery 
of  the  fallen  person,  all  further  pro- 
ceedings, m  a  way  of  censure,  ceased ; 
if  they  did  not,  recourse  was  had  to  ex- 
communication.— ^Tit.  UL  10. 1  Thess,  v. 
14.  Eph.  vi.  4. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
Supreme  Being  iii  the  Sciiptures.  The 
pn^r  meaning  of  the  word  is  **wy 
jjordsj*  in  the  plural  number;  as  Adani 
is  my  JLordy  in  the  singular.  The  Jews, 
who  either  out  of  respect  or  superstition 
do  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
read  Adonai  in  the  room  of  it,  as  often 
as  they  meet  with  Jehovah  in  the  He- 
brew text.  But  the  ancient  Jews  were 
not  so  scrupulous ;  nor  is  there  any  law 
vhicli  forbids  them  to  pronounce  the 
Dame  of  God. 

ADONISTS,  a  party  among  divines 
and  critics,  who  maintain  that  the  He- 
brew points  ordinarily  annexed  to  the 
consonants  of  the  word  Jehovah  are  not 
the  natural  points  belonging  to  that 
word,  nor  express  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  it ;  but  are  the  vowel  points  be- 
longing to  the  words  Adonai  and  Elo- 
him,  applied  to  the  consonants  of  the 
ineffable  name  Jehovah,  to  warn  the 
readers,  thatv  instead  of  tiie  word  Jeho- 
vah, which  the  Jews  were  forbid  to  pro- 
nounce, and  the  true  pronunciation  of 
which  had  long  been  unknown  to  them, 
they  are  always  to  read  Adonai.  They 
*e  opposed  to  JehorviatSy  of  whom  the 
P^Dcipal  are  Dr^isius,  Capellus,  ^fix- 
torf,/atmg,  and  Reland. 

ADOPTIONISTS,  the  followers  of 
Fehxof  Urgil  and  Epiland  of  Toledo, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, advanced  the  notion  tliat  Jesus 


Christ  in  his  human  nature  is  the  Son  of 
God,  not  bv  nature,  but  by  adoption. 

ADOPTION,  an  act  whereby. any 
person  receives  another  into  his  family, 
owns  him  for  his  son,  and  appcnnts  him 
his  heir.  2.  Sfiiritual  adoption  is  an  act 
of  God's  free  grace,  whereby  we  are 
received  into  the  number,  and  have  a 
right  to  aU  the  privileges  of  the  sops  of 
God. — 3.  Gloriousy  is  that  in  whicn  the 
saints,  beine  raised  from  the  dead,  are 
at  the  last  day  solenAly  owned  to  be  the 
children  of  God,  and  enter  into  the  full 
possession  of  that  inheritance  provided 
for  them,  Rom.  viii.  19. 23.  Adoption  is 
a  word  taken  from  the  civil  law,  and 
was  much  in  use  among  the  Romans  in 
the  apostles*  time ;  when  it  was  a  cus- 
tom for  persons  who  had  no  children  of 
their  own,  and  were  possessed  of  an 
estate,  to  prevent  its  being  divided,  or 
descending  to  strangers,  to  make  choice 
of  such  wno  were  agreeable  to  them, 
and  beloved  by  them,  whom  they  took 
into  tills  political  relation  of  childreh; 
obliging  tnem  to  take  their  name  upon 
them,  and  to  pay  respect  to  them  as 
though  they  were  their  natural  parents, 
and  engaging-to  deal  with  them  as  though 
they  had  been  so;  and  accordingly  to 
^ive  them  a  right  to  their  estates,  as  an 
mheritance.  Tnis  new  relation,  founded 
in  a  mutual  consent,  is  a  bond  of  affec^ 
tion;  and  the  privilege  arising  from 
thence  is,  that  he  who  is  in  this  sense  a 
father,  takes  care  of  and  provides  for 
the  person  whom  he  adopts,  as  tlioi^h 
he  were  his  son  by  nature ;  and  there- 
fore civilians  call  it  an  act  of  leptima* 
tioTiy  imitating  nature,  or  supplymg  the 
place  of  it 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  conceive  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  term  as  used  by  tiie  apos* 
tie  in  reference  to  this  act,  thougn  it 
must  be  confessed  there  is  some  differ- 
ence between  civil  and  spiritual  adop- 
tion. Civiladoption  was  allowed  of  and 
provided  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of 
those  who  had  no  children;  but  in  ^i- 
ritual  adoption  this  reason  does  not  ap- 
pear. Tne'Almi^ty  was  under  n» 
obligation  to  dp  this ;  for  he  had  innu- 
merable spirits  whom  he  had  created, 
besides  his  own  Son,  who  had  all  the 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  wha 
was  the  object  of  his  defight,  and  who 
is  styled  the  heir  of  all  things,  Heb.  L'3* 
When  men  adopt,  it  is  on  account  <rf 
some  excellency  in  the  persc^ns  who 
are  adopted;  thus  Pharaoh's  daughter 
adopted  Moses  because  he  was  exceed^ 
irig  fair.  Acts  vn.  20,  21 ;  and  Mordecal 
adopted  Esther  because  she  was  his 
uncle's  daughter,  and  exceeding  fcur. 
Est.  ii.  7 1  but  man  has  nothing  Tn  him 
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lAat  merits  this  <Uvme  act,  Ezek.  xvl  5. 
In  civil  adoption,  though  the  name  of  a 
son  be  given,  the  nature  of  a  son  may 
not;  this  relation  may  not  necessarily  be 
attended  with  any  change  of  disposition 
t)r  temper.  But  in  spiritual  adoption  we 
are  made  partakers  of  the  divme  na- 
ture, and  a  temper  or  disposition  given 
lis  becommg  the  relationSiip  we  bear, 
Jer.  liL  19. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  time  of 
adoption.  Some  jftace  it  before  regene- 
ration, because  it  is  supposed  that  we 
must  be  in  the  family  before  we  can  be 
partakers  of  the  blessings  of  it  But  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  one  before  the 
other;  for  although  adoption  may  seem 
to  precede  regeneration  in  order  of  na- 
ture, yet  not  of  time ;  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, but  cannot  be  separated. 
**As  many  ais  received  him,  to  them 
cuve  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
Cod,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his 
name,"  John  L  12.  There  is  no  adop- 
tion, says  the  great  Chamock,  without 
regeneration.  •'Adoption,"  -says  the 
same  author,  ** is  not  a  mere  relation; 
theprivilege  and  the  image  of  the  sons 
of  God  go  together.  A  state  of  adoption 
is  never  without  a  separation  from  de- 
filement, 2  Cor.  vi.  17,^  18.  The  new 
name  in  adoption  is  never  given  till  the 
new  creature  be  formed.  *  As  many  as 
ure  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,' they  are 
the  sons  oi  God,'  Kom.  viiL  14.  Yet  these 
are  to  be  distinguished.  Regeneration, 
as  a  physical  act,  gives  us  a  likeness  to 
God  m  our  nature ;  adoption,  as  a  legal 
act,  gives  us  a  right  to  an  inheritance. 
Regeneration  makes  us  formally  his 
sons,  by  conveyine  a  prmciple,  1  Pet  i. 
23;  adoption  makes  us  relatively  his 
sons,  by  conveying  a  power,  John  1 12. 
By  the  one  we  are  instated  in  the  dir- 
vme  affection;  by  the  other  we  are  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature." 

The  firivilegea  of  adoption  are  eveiy 
v>ay  great  and  extensive,  1.  It  implies 
great  honour.  They  have  God's  name 
put  upon  them,  and  are  described  as 
*hi8  people,  called  by  his  name,"  2 
Chron.  vn.  24.  Eph.  iii.  15.  They  are 
no  longer  slaves  to  sin  and  the  world ; 
but,  emancipated  from  its  dreadful  bon- 
dage, are  raised  to  dignity  and  honour, 
Gal.  iv.  7 :  1  John  iii.  1, 2. — 2,  Liexhaus- 
tible  provision  and  riches.  They  in- 
herit alf  things.  Rev.  xxi.  7,  AU  the 
blessings  of  a  temporal  kind  that  are  for 
their  good  shall  be  given  them.  Psalm 
Ixxxiv.  11.  All  the  blessmgs  of  grace 
are  treasured  up  in  Jesus  Christ  for 
them,  Eph.  I  3.  All  the  blessings  of 
elory  shall  be  enjoyed  by  them.  Col.  i. 
27,    *All  things  are  ywrs,"  says  the 


apostle,  "whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  er 
Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death, 
or  things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all 
are  yours,  1  Cor.  iii.  22. — 3.  Divine  pro^ 
tectton,  "In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
strong  confidence,  and  his  children  shall 
have  a  place  of  refuge^"  Prov.  xiv.  26. 
As  the  master  of  a  family  is  engaged  to 
defend  and  secure  all  under  his  roo^ 
and  committed  to  his  care,  so  Jesus 
Christ  is  engaged  to  protect  and  defend 
his  people.  "They  shaU  dwdl  in  a 
peaceable  habitation,  and  in  sure  dwell- 
mgs  and  quiet  resting  places,"  Isa.  xxxiL 
18.  Heb.  1. 14.— 4.  Unspeakable  felicity. 
They  enjoy  the  most  mtimate  commu- 
nion with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  They  have  access  to  his 
throne  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. They  see  divine  wisdom 
regulating  ^ery  affair,  and  rcaidering  • 
every  thmg  subservient  to  their  gooj. 
Heb.  xii.  6—11.  The  laws,  the  liberties, 
the  privileges,  the  relations,  the  pro- 
visions, and  the  security  of  this  family 
are  all  sources  of  happmess ;  but  espe- 
cially the  presence,  the  approbation, 
and  the  goodness  of  God,  as  the  gover- 
nor thereof,  afford  jov  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory,  1  Pet  l  8.  Trov.  iii.  17. 
Heb.iv.  16. — 5.  Eternal  glory.  In  some 
cases,  civil  adoption  might  be  made 
null  and  void,  as  among  the  Romans, 
when  against  the  rieht  of  the  ponti- 
fex,  and  without  the  aecree  of  the  col- 
lege ;  but  spiritual  adoption,  as  it  is  di- 
vine as  to  its  origin,  so  it  is  perpetual  as 
to  its  duration.  "The  Son  abideth  in 
the  house  for  ever,"  John  viiL  35.  "The 
inheritance  of  the  saints  is  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  and  never  &deth  away,"  1 
Pet.  i.  4.  "Now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be :  but  we  know  tnat  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him^  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,"  1  John  iii.  2. 
In  the  present  state  we  are  as  children 
at  school;  but  in  heaven  we  shall  be  as 
children  at  home,  where  we  shall  al- 
ways behold  the  face  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  for  ever  celebrating  his  praises, 
admiring  his  perfections,  and  enjoying 
his  presence.  "So  shall  we  be  ever 
with  the  Lord."  1  Thess.  iv.  17. 

The  evidences  of  adoption  are,  1. 
Renunciation  of  all  former  dependen- 
cies. When  a  child  is  adopted,  he  relin- 
quishes the  object  of  his  past  confidence^  ' 
and  submits  himself  to  the  will  and  plcay  ^ 
sui^p  of  the  adopter ;  so  they  who  ar^ft 
brought  into  the  family  ot  God,  vwfll 
evidence  it  by  giving  up  every  other 
object  so  far  as  it  interferes  with  the 
will  and  glory  of  their  heavenly  Father. 
"Ephraim  shall  say.  What  have  I  to 
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do  any  more  with  kjols?"  Hos.  xiv.  8. 
"Other  lords  have  had  dominion  over 
us;  but   by 'thee  only  will  we  make 
mention   ot  thy  name."    Is.  xxvi,  13. 
Matt,  xlii.  45,  46.  Phil.  iii.  8.-2.  JJfec- 
thn.    This  may  not  always  apply  to 
civil  adoption,  but  it  always  does  to  spi- 
ritual.   The  children  of  God  feel  a  re- 
gard for  him  above  every  other  object. 
nis  own  excellency,  his  unspeakable 
goodness  to  them,  his  promises  of  future 
blessings,  are  all  ^rounds  of  the  strongest 
love.    **  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  out 
thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that 
I  desire  besides  thee."  Psalm  Ixxiii.  25. 
•*Thou  art  my  portion,  saith  my  soul, 
therefore  will  1  hope  in  thee."  Lam.  iii. 
24.  J^uke  vii.  47.  Ps.  xviii.  1. — 3.  Access 
to  God  with  a  holy  boldness.  They  who 
are  children  by  adoption  are  supposed 
to  have  the  same  liberty  of  access  as 
those  who  are  children  by  nature ;  so 
those  who  are  partakers  of  the  blessings 
of  spiritual  adoption  will  prove  it  by  a 
reverential,  yet  familiar  address  to  the 
Father  of  ^irits:  they  will  confess  their 
unworthines?,  acknowledge   their   de- 
pendence, and  implore  the  mercy  and 
tavour  of  God.    "Because  ye  are  sons, 
God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  your  heaits,  crying,  Abba,  Fa- 
ther."  Gal.    iv.    6.     "Through  Jesus 
i   Christ  we  have -access  by  one  Spirit 
!    unto  the  Father."  Eph.  ii.  18.    Having 
[  such  a  privilege,  they  "  come  boldly  to 
\   the  throne  of  grace,  that  they  m ay  obtain 
mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of. 
need.    Heb.iv.  16. — 4.  Obedience.  Those 
who  are   adopted  into  a  family  must 
obey  the  laws  of  that  family;  so  be- 
lievers prove  themselves  adopted  by 
their  obetUence  to  the  word  and  ordi- 
nances of  God.    "Ye  are  my  friends, 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you." 
John   XV.    14.     "Whoso  keepeth   his 
word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God 
perfected :  hereby  know  we  that  we  are 
m  him.    He  that  saith  he  abideth  in 
him,  ought  himself  also  to  walk  even  as 
\    he  walked."  1  John  ii.  4,  5.-^-5.  Patitnt 
vet  joyful  expectation  of  the  inheritance, 
la  civu  adoption,  indeed,  an  inheritance 
is^hot  always  certain;  but  in  spiritual 
adoption  it  is.    "To, them  who,  by  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for 
,     glory,  and   honour,   and    immortality, 
eternal   life."  Rom.  ii.  7.    "We  look 
^  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at 
^tilings  which  are  not  seen;  for  the 
*Wnte  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but 
^^  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eter- 
nal" 2  Cor.  iv.  18.  Rom.  vi.  23.  Heb. 
xi.  26,27.    Fi*om  the  consideration  of 
'     the  whole  of  this  doctrine,  we  may  learn 
that  adopticm  is  an  act  of  fi*ee  grace 


through  Jesus  Christ  Eph.  i.  5.  Ap« 
blied  to  believers  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Gal.  iv.  6.  Rom.  viii.  15, 16.  A  blessing 
of 'the  greatest  importance,  1  John  iu 
1%  and  lays  us  under  an  inviolable  obli- 
gation of  submission.  Heb.  xii.  9;  imiVa- 
tion,  Eph.  V.  1 ;  and  defiendence.  Matt, 
vi.  32.  See  Ridgley's  and  GUI's  Body 
of  Div.  art.  Adofition ;  Chamock'a 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  32 — ^72;  FlaveCt 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  601 ;  Brown's  System 
of  Mit,  and  Rev.  Religion^  p.  442; 
Witsii  Econ.  Fad.  p.  165. 

ADORATION,  the  act  of  rendering 
divme  honours,  including  in  it  reverence, 
esteem, and  love:  this  is  called  supreme, 
or  absolute.  The  word  is  compound^ 
of  flrf,  "  to,"  and  o«,  oris,  "  mouth ;"  and 
literally  signifies  to  apply  the  hand  to 
the  mouth,  "to  kiss  the  hand;"  .this 
being  in  the  eastern  countries,  one  of 
the  great  marks  of  respect  and  submis- 
sion. See  Job  xxxi.  26,  27.  The  atti- 
tude of  adoration,  however,  we  find  has 
not  been  confined  to  this  mode ;  stand- 
mg,  kneeling,  uncovering  the  head, 
prostration,  bowing,  lifting  up  the  eyes 
to  heaven,  or  sometimes  fixing  them 
upon  the  earth  with  the  body  Dendine 
forward ;  sitting  with  the  under  parts  of 
the  thighs  resting  on  the  heels,  have  all 
been  used,  as  expressive  of  veneration 
and  esteem.  Wliatevfir  be  the  form, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
adoration,  as  an  act  of  worship,  is  due  to 
God  alone.  Matt.  iv.  10.  Acts  x.  25,  26. 
Rev.  xix.  10.  There  is,  2<  what  may  be 
called  adoration  human,  or  paying  ho-  . 
mage  or  respect  to  persons  ofgreat  rank 
and  dignity.  This  has  been  performed 
by  bowing,  bending  the  knee,  falling  on 
the  face.  The  practice  of  adoration 
may  be  said  to  oe  still  subsisting  in 
England,  in  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the 
king's  or  queen's  hand,  and  in  senring 
them  at  table,  both  bemg  performea 
kneeling  on  one  knee.  There  is  alsq, 
3.  adoration  relative,  which  consists  in 
worship  paid  to  an  object  as  belonginjg 
to  or  representative  of  another.  In  this  . 
sense  the  Romanists  profess  to  adore  the 
cross  not  sunply  or  unmediatelv,  but  in 
respect  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  tney  sup- 
pose to  be  on  it.  This  is  generally, 
however,  considered  by  grotestants,  as 
coming  little  short  of  idolatry.  Sec 
Idolatry. 

AD VERSARY,  one  who  sets  himself 
in  opposition  to  another:  one  of  the 
names  of  Ssftan.    See  Satan. 

ADVERSITY,  a  state  which  Is  op- 
posite to  our  wishes,  and  the  cause  of 
sorrow.  It  stands  opposed  to  prosperi- 
ty.   See  Affliction. 

ADULTER Y,an  unlawful  commerce 
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between  one  married  person  and  ano- 
ther, or  between  a  married  and  an  un- 
manned person. — 2.  It  is  also  used  in 
Scripture  for  idolatrj^,  or  departing  from 
the  true  God.  Jer.  lii.  9.--3.  Also  for 
any  species  of  impurity  or  crime  against 
the  virtue  of  chastity.  Matt.  v.  28. — 4. 
It  is  also  used'  in  ecclesiastical  writers 
for  a  {)ers6n's  jnvading  or  intruding  into 
iv.  a  bishoprick  during  the  former  bishop's 
life. — 5,  The  word  is, also  used  in  an- 
cient customs  for  the  punishment  or 
fine  imposed  for  that  offence,  or  the 
privilege  of  prosecuting  for  it, — Al- 
though adultery  is  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  God,  yet  some  nave  endeavoured  to 
explain  away  the  moral  tui"pitude  of  it ; 
but  it  is  evident,  observes  Pidey,  that, 
on  the  part  of  the  7nan  who  solicits  the 
chastity  of  a  married  woman,  it  certain- 
ly includes  the  crime  of  seduction,  and 
is  attended  with  mischief  still  more  6X7 
terisive  and  complicated:  it  creates  a 
iiew  sufferer,  tlie  injured  husband,  upon 
"whose  affection  is  inflicted  a  wound  the 
most  painful  and  incurable  that  human 
nature  knows.  The  infidelity  of  the 
woman  is  aggravo.tcd  by  cruelty  to  her 
children,  who  are  generally  in^^olvcd  in 
their  parents*  shame,  and  always  made 
unhappy  by  their  quarrel.  The  mar- 
riage' vow  IS  witnessed  before  God^  and 
accoippanied  with  circumstances  of  so- 
lemnity and  religion,  which  approach 
to  the  nature  of  an  oath.  The  married 
offender,  therefore,  incurs  a  crime  little 
short  of  perjur)'^,  and  the  seduction  of  a 
married  woman  is  little  less  than  sub^ 
omation  of  peiji|r}\  But  the  strongest 
apology  for  adultery  is,  the  priof  trans- 
gression of  the  other  party ;  and  ^o  far, 
indeed,  as  the  bad  effects  of -adulteiy  are 
anticipated  by  the  conduct  of  the  hus- 
band or  wife  who  .offends  first,  the  guilt  of 
the  second  ol^nder  is  extenuated.  But 
this  can  never  ainount  to  a  justification, 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  obli- 
gation of  the  marriage  vow  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  reciprocal  fidelit}'; 
a  construction  which  appears  founded 
neither  in  expediencv,  nor  in  terms  of 
the  vow,  nor  m  the  design  6i  the  legis- 
lature, which  prescribed  the  marriage 
rite.  '  To  consider  the  offence  upon  the 
f ootm^ryf  firovocation,  therefore,  can  by ' 
no  means  vindicate  retaliation.  "  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adulteiy,"  it  must  ever 
be  remembered,  was  an  interdict  de- 
livered by  God  himself.  This  crime  has 
been  punished  in  almost  all  ages  and  na- 
tions. By  the  Jewish  law  it  was  punished 
-with  death  in  both  parties,  where  either 
the  woman  was  married,  or  both.  Among 
the  Egyptians,  adultery  in  the  man  was 
punished  by  a  tiiousand  lashes  with  rods. 


I  and  in  the  w^oman  by  Uie  loss  of  her  nose* 
The  Greeks  put  out  the  eyes  of  the 
adulterers.  Among  the  Romans,  it  was 
punished  by  banishment,  cutting  off  the 
cars,  noses,  and  by  sewing  the  adulterers 
into  sacks,  and  tlii-owing  them  mto  tl^ 
sea,  scoui'ging,  buniing.  Sec.  In  Spain 
and  Poland  they  were  almost  as  severe. 
The  Saxons  formeriy  burnt  the  adul- 
teress, and  over  her  ashes  erected  a 
gibbet,  whereon  the  adulterer  -was  hang- 
ed. King  Edmund  in  this  kingdom,  or- 
dered adultery  tO  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  homicide.  Canute  01^ 
dercd  the  man  to  be  banished,  and  the 
I  woman  to  have  her  nose  and  ears  cut  of?l 
Modern  puiiishnients,  in  different  na- 
i  tions,  do  not  seem  to  be  so  severe.  In 
Britain  it  is  reckoned  a  spiritual  offence, 
and  is  cognizable  by  the  spiritual  courts, 
where  it  is  punished  by  fine  and  pe- 
nance. See'PflA_*?/'s  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  p.  309,  vol.  i.  12th  edition. 

AERIArJS,  a  branch  of  Ariaiis  in  the 
reign  of  Constantino,  who  held  that  thei-e 
was  no  difference  between  bishops  and 
priests ;  a  doctrine  maintained  by  many 
modem  divines,  particularly  of  the  pres- 
byterian  and  retoi-meU  churches.  The 
sect  received  its  denomination  fi-oni 
Aerius,  who  founded  his  doctrine  on  1 
Tim.  iv.  14.    See  Episcopacy. 

AETIANS,  those  who  maintained 
that  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  were  in  aU 
thin^^s  dissimilar  to  the  Father.  Xher 
received  their  name  from  Aetius,  one  olT 
the  most  zealous  defenders  of  Arianisna, 
who  was  born  in  Syria,  and  flourished 
about  the  year  336.  Besides  the  opinions 
which  the' Actians  held  in  common  with 
the  Arians,  they  maintained  that  faith 
without  works  was  sufficient  to  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  no  sin  however  grievous, 
would  be  imputed  to  the  faithml.  Ae- 
tius, moreover,  affirmed  that  what  God 
had  concealed  from  the  apostles,  he  had 
revealed  to  him. 

AFFECTION,  in  a  phUosophical 
sense,  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  affected  by  any  thing  for  a  continu- 
ance, whether  painful  or  pleasant :  but 
m  the  most  common  sense,  it  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  settled  bent  of  mind  to- 
wards a  particular  being  or  thing.  It 
holds  a  middle  place  between  disposi- 
tion on  the  one  liand,  and  passion  on 
the  other.  It  is  distinguishable  from  »7i*- 
poftition,  which  being  a  branch  of  one's 
nature  originally,  must  exist  before  there 
can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  ujion 
any  particular  object;  whereas  affection 
can  never  be  onginal,  because  having 
a  special  relation  to  a*  particular  ob- 
ject, it  cannot  exist  till  the  object  have  • 
once,  iat  least,  been  presented.   It  is  also 
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distinguisliable  from  pa8s!on,'w'hich,  de- 
pending on  the  real  or  ideal  presence 
of  its  object,  vanishes  with  its  object; 
whereas  affection  is  a  lasting  connexion, 
and,  "like  other  connexions,  subsists, 
even  when  we  do  not  think  of  the  ob- 
jects. rSceDisposiTioN  and  Passion.] 
uie  anTectlons,  as  they  respect  religion, 
dcsen^e  in  this  place  a  little  attention. 
They  may  be  defined  to  be  the  "  vigo- 
rous and  sensible  exercises  of  the  incli- 
nation and  will  of  the  soul  towards  reli- 
gious objects."^  Whatever  extremes 
stoics  or  enthusiasts  have  run  into,  it  is 
evident  that  the  exercise  of  the  affec- 
tions is  essential  to  the  existence  cf  true 
reli^on.  It  is  true,  indeed,  "  that  all  af- 
fectionate devotion  is  not  wisci  and  ra- 
tionale but  it  is  no  less  tiiie,  that  all  wise 
and  rational  devotion  must  be  af[*ection- 
ate."  The  affections  are  the  springs  cf 
act'rn ;  they  belong  to  our  nature,  so  that 
with  the  iiighest  perceptions  of  truth 
and  religion,  we  should  be  inactive  witli- 
outthem.  They  have  considerable  in- 
fluence on  men  in  the  common  concenis 
of  life ;  how  much  more,  then,  should 
they  opemte  in  those  important  objects 
that  relate  to  the  Divine  Beine,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  happiness 
or  miseiy  of  a  future  state !  The  reli- 
gion of  the  most  eminent  saints  has  al- 
wavs  ccmsisted  in  the  exercise  of  holy 
affection's.  Jesn^  Christ  himself  affords 
tis  an  exannple  of  the  most  lively  and 
vigorous  affections;  aii^l  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  employment 
of  heaven  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
them.  In  addition  to  all  which  the  scrij)- 
tures  cf  truth  teach  us,  that  religion  is 
nothing,  if  it  occupy  not  the  affections. 
Deut.  vi.  4,  5.  Deut.  xxx.  e.  Rom.  xii. 
11. 1  Cor.  x\il  13.  Ps.  xxviii  14. 

A  distinction  however,  must  be  made 
between  what  may  be  merely  natural, 
aid  what  is  truly  sfiirihtal.    The  affec- 
,  tions  may  be  excited  in  a  natuVal  way 
wider  ordinances  by  a  natural  im fires- 
«on,Ezek.  xxxiii.  32;  by  a  natural /tt/m- 
,  pathy,  or  by  the  natura'l  tewperament  of  j 
'  our  constitution.    It  is  no  sign  that  our ' 
affections  are  spiritual  because  thev  are  ! 
raised  very  hign ;  produce  great  effects 
oji  the  body ;  excite  us  to  be  yery  zeal- 
ous in  externals ;  to  be  always  convers- 
^ about  ourselves,  8cc.  These  tilings  are 
«ten  found  in  those  who  are  only  mere 
lessors  of  religion.  Matt.  vii.  21,  22. 
»ow,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
^'^  affections  are  excited  in  a  .^^iritual 
manner,  we  must  enquire  whether  that 
w^hich  moves  our  affections  b^  ti-uly 
ipiritiial,  whether  oui*  consciences  be 
•uarmed,  and  our  hearts    impressed  ;| 
*aetlierthe  judgitient  be  enlightened,] 


\  and  we  have  apperception  of  the  moral 
excellency  of  divine  tnings ;  and  lastly^ 
whether  our  affections  have  a  holy  ten- 
dency and  pi-oduce  th6  happy  effects  of 
obedience  to  (rod,  humility  m  ourselves, 
and  justice  to  our  fellow  creatures.  As 
thin  is  a  subject  worthy  of  close  atten- 
tion, the  reader  may  consult  Lor(i 
KawCn  FAe merits  of  Criticism ,  vol.  ii.  p. 
5\7\  Edwards  on  the  Jiffections ;  P^e 
and  Nay  ward's  Cases  of  Conscience; 
Wattn*  Usr  and  ^buse  of  the  Passions  ; 
M  'Laurfh*s  Essay  Sy  sect.  5  and  6,  where 
this  subject  is  masterly  handled. 

AFFLICTION,  that  which  causes  a 
sensation  cf  Pjin.  Calamity  or  distress 
of  any  kind.  The  afflictions  of  the  saints 
are  represented  in  the  scripture,  as  a/i- 
fiointedt  1  Thes.  iii.  3.  Job  v.  6,  7 ;  nu- 
merous, Ps.  xxxiv.  19 ;  transient^  2  Cor. 
iv.  ir.  Hell.  X.  37;  and,  when  Sanctified, 
beneficial^  1  Pet.  i.  6.  Ps.  cxix.  67,  71. 
They  wean  from  the  world;  work  sub- 
mission; produce  humility;  excite  to 
diligence ;  stir  up  to  pmyer ;  and  conform 
us  to  the  divine  image.  To  bear  them 
with  patience,  we  should  consider  our 
own  uQworthiness ;  the  design  of  God 
ill  sending  them;  the  promises  of  support 
imder  them ;  and  the  real  ^ood  they  are 
productive  of.  The  afRictions  of  a  good 
man,.says  an  elegant  writer,  never  befal 
without  a  cause,  nor  are  sent  but  upon  a 
proper  errand.  These  storms  are  never 
allowed  to  rise  but  in  order  to  dispel 
some  noxious  vapours,  and  restore  salu- 
brity to  the  moral  atmosphere.  Who 
that  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  earth 
in  the  midst  of  whiter,  bound  up  with 
frost,  or  drenched  in  floods  of  *rain,  or 
covered  with  snow,  would  have  imagin- 
ed that  Nature,  in  this  dreary  and  torpid 
state,  was  working  towards  its  own  re- 
novation in  the  spring }  Yet  we  by  expe- 
rience know  that  those  vicissitudes  of 
winter  are  necessary  for  fertilizing  the 
earth ;  and. that  under  wintry  rains  and 
snows  lie  concealed'  the  seeds  of  those 
roses  that  are  to  blossom  in  the  spring ; 
of  those  fruits  that  are  to  ripen  in  the 
summer;  and  of  the  com  and  wine 
which  are  in  hanest  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  man.  It  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  us  to  be  always  entertained  vith 
a  fair  and  clear  atmosphere,  with  cloud-* 
less  skies,  "and  perpetual  sunshme ;  yet 
in  such  chmates  as  we  have  most  know- 
ledge of,  the  etirth,  wefre  it  always  tO 
remain  in  such  a  state,  would  refuse  to 
yield  its  fruits;  .and,  in  the  midst  of  our 
imagined  scene^'  of  beauty,  the  starved 
inhabitants  would  jyerish  for  want -of 
food.  Let  us  therefore,  quietly  submit 
to  Providence,  i^et  us  conceive  this  life 
to  be  the  winter  of  bur  existence.    Now 
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xxvi-— 4.  When  we  distrust  his  provi- 
dence, though  we  had  large  experience 
of  his  appearing  for  us  in  various  instan- 
ces, 1  Sam.  xxvii.  1.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  19.  2 
Chron.  xvi.  8.  2  Chi-on.  xiv.  9. 13.  Josh, 
vii.  7. 9. — 5.  When  we  doubt  of  the  truth 
or  certain  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
mises, Gen.  xviii.  12.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  74.  Isa. 
xlix.  14. — 6.  When  we  decline  great 
services,  though  called  to  them  by  God, 
under  a  pretence  of  our  unfitness  for 
them,  Jer.  i.  6,  8. 

The  consideration  of  this  doctrine 
should  lead  us,  1.  To  seek  happiness  in 
God  alone,  and  not  m  human  things, 
Jer.  ii.  13.*-2.  To  commit  all  our  wants 
and  trials  to  him,  1  Sam.  xxx.  6.  Heb. 
xi.  19.  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9.— t3.  To  be  coum- 
geous  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  oppo- 
sition, Ps.  xxvii.  1. — 4.  To  be  satisfied 
with  his  dispensations,  Rom.  viii.  28. — 
5.  To  persevere  in  the  path  of  duty, 
however  difficult.  Gen.  xvii.  1.  Rid^- 
ley'a  Body  of  Dfv.  ques.  17.  Saurin's 
Ser.  ser.  5.  vol.  i.;  Barrovj*8  Works,  vol. 
li.ser.  11. 

ALMARICIANS,  a  denomination 
that  arose  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  derived  their  origin  from  Alma- 
ric,  professor  of  \opc  and  theology  at 
Paris.  His  adversaries  charged  him  with 
having  taught  that  eveiy  Christian  was 
obliged  to  believe  himself  a  member  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  without  this  be- 
lief none  could  be  saved.  His  followers 
asserted  that  the  power  of  the  Father 
had  continued  only  during  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  that  of  the  Son  twelve 
hundred  years  after  his  entrance  upon 
earth;  arid  that  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  a^^e  of  the  Holy  Spirit  com- 
menced, in  which  the  sacraments  and 
all  external  worship  were  to  be  abo- 
lished; and  that  eveiy  one  was  to  be 
saved  by  the  internal  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  alone,  without  any  external 
act  of  religion. 

ALMONER,  a  person  employed  by 
another,  in  the  distribution  of  charitv. 
In  its  primitive  sense  it  denoted  an  offi- 
cer in  relio;lous  houses,  to  whom  be- 
longed the  management  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  alms  ofthe  house. 

ALMS,  what  is  given  gratuitously  for 
the  rfelief  of  the  poor,  and  in  repairing 
the  churches.  That  alms-giving  is  a  duty 
is  every  way  evident  from  the  variety  of 
passages  which  enjoin  it  in  the  sacred 
scriptures.  It  is  observable,  however, 
what  a  number  of  excuses  ai'e  made  by 
those  who  are  not  found  in  the  exercise 
ofthe  duty:  1.  That  they  have  nothing 
to  spare;"  2.  That  charity  begins  at 
home;  3.  That  charity  does  not  consist 
ill  giving  money,  but  in  benevolence^, 
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love  to  all  mankind,  &c.  4.  That  avmt 
to  the  poor  is  not  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's 
description  of  charity,  1  Cor.  xiii.  5. 
That  they  pay  the  poor  rates;  6.  That 
they  employ  many  poor  persons;  7. 
lliat  the  poor  do  not  suffer  so  much  as 
we  imagine;  8.  That  these  people,  give 
them  what  you  will,  will  never  be  thank- 
ful ;  9.  That  we  are  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon;  10.  That  they  should  apply  to^ 
their  parishes;  1  J.  That  giving  money 
encourages  idleness;  12.  That  we  have 
too  many  objects  of  charity  at  home.  O 
the  love  of  money,  how  fruitful  is  it  m 
apologies  for'^a  contracted  mercenary 
spirit !  In  givine  of  alms,  however,  the 
following  rules  should  be  observed :  first. 
They  should  be  g^ven  with  justice; 
only  our  own,  to  which  we  have  a  just 
right,  should  be  given.  2.  With  cheer^ 
fulnessy  Deut.  xv.  10.  2  Cor.  ix.  7.  3. 
With  aim/ilicity  and  sincerity,  Rom.  xu. 
Matt  vi.  3.  4.  With  comhasmn  and  af- 
fection, Isa.  Iviii.  10.  1  John  iii.  17.  5. 
Seasonably,  Gal.  vi.  10.  Prov.  iv.  27.  6. 
Bountifully,  Deut.  xviii.  11.  1  Tim-  vi. 
18.  7.  Prudently,  according  to  every 
one's  need,  1  Tim.  v.  8.  Acts  iv.  35.  See 
Dr.  Barrow's  admirable  Sermon  on 
Bounty  to  the  Poor,  which  took  him  uft 
three  hours  and  a  Jialf  in  'preaching; 
Saurin's  Ser.  vol.  iv.  Enf(.  "frans.  ser. 
9.  Palev's  Mor.  Phil.  ch.  5.  voK  i. 

ALO'GIANS,  a  sect  of  ancient  here- 
tics who  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  w^ 
the  Logos,,  and  consequently  rejected: 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  word  is 
compounded  ofthe  primitive  <*  and  ^^cr^rdi 
q.  d.  without  Logos,  or  word.  They 
made  their  appearance  towai*d  the  close 
of  the  second  century.  . 

ALTAR,  a  kind  of  table  or  raised 
place  whereon  the  ancient  sacrifices 
were  offered.  2.  The  table,  in  Christian 
churches,  where  the  Lord's  supper  is 
administered.  Altars  are,  doubties^  ot 
great  antiquity;  some  suppose  they 
were  as  early  as  Adam ;  but  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  them  till  after  we 
flood,  when  Noah  built  one,  and  oflferea 
burnt  offerings  on  it.  The  Jews  had 
two  altars  in  and  about  their  temple; 
1.  The  altar  of  burnt  offerings;  2.  Ine 
altar  of  incense;  some  also  call  the  ta- 
ble for  shew  bread  an  altur,  but  impro; 
perly,  Exod.  xx.  24,  25.  1  Kmgs  xviu. 
30.  Exod.  XXV.  xxvii.  and  xxx.  Heb.  ix. 
AMAURITES,  the  followers  of 
Amauri,  a  clergyman  of  Bonne,  ^ J^ 
thirteenth  century.  He  acknowledge 
the  divine  Three,  to  whom  he  attnbuted 
the  empire  ofthe  world.  But  according 
to  him,  religion  had  three  epochal 
which  bore  a  similitude  to  the  reiffi  w 
tlie  three  pei-sons  in  the  Trinity.    1 "« 
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reign  of  God  had  existed  as  long  as  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  reign  of  the  Son 
■would  not  always  last.  A  time  would 
come  when  the  sacmments  should  cease, 
and  then  the  religion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  begin,  when  men  would  render  a 
spiritual  worship  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
1  his  reign  Amauri  thought  would  suc- 
ceed to  the  Christian  religion,  as  the 
Christian  had  succeeded  to  that  of  Mo- 

AMAZEMENT,  a  teim  sometimes 
employed  to  express  our  wonder;  but 
it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  medium 
betweeh  wonder  and  astonishment.  It 
is  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  exten- 
sive and  complicated  intricacies  of  a 
labyrinth,  in  which  there  are  endless 
mazes,  without  the  discovery  of  a  clue. 
Hence  an  idea  is  conveyed  of  more  than 
simple  wonder;  the  mjM  is  lost  in  won- 
der. See  Wonder,    jt 

AMBrnON,  a  deA  of  excelline, 
or  at  least  of  being  tniught  to  excel, 
our  neighbours  in  any  thmt.  It  is  gene- 
rally used  inarbad  sense  tor  an  immo- 
derate or  illegal  pui'suit  of  power  or 
honour.  See  Praise. 

AMEDIANS,  a  conereeation  of  re- 
ligious in  Italy;  so  callea  from  their 
professing  themselves  amantea  Deum, 
"lovers  of  God ;"  or  rather  amata  Deo, 
"beloved  of  God."  Thev  wore  a  grey 
habit  and  wooden  shoes,  nad  no  breech- 
es, and  girt  themselves  with  a  cord. 
They  had  twenty-eight  convents,  and 
were  united  by  jPope  Pius  V.  partly 
with  the  Bistercian  order,  and  partly 
with  that  of  the  Socolanti,  or  wooden 
shoe  wearers 

AMEN,   a   Hebrew    word,   which, 
when  prefixed  to  an  assertion,  signifies 
miredly,  certainly,  or  emphatically,  «o 
it  it;  but  when  it  concludes  a  pmyer,  8o 
be  U,  or  so  let  it  be,  is  its  manifest  im- 
port  In  the  former  case,  it  is  assertive, 
or  assures  of  a  truth  or  a  fact;  and  is  an 
asseveration,  and  is  properly  translated 
ycrily,  John  iii.  3.    In  tne  latter  case  it 
iifietitionary,  and,  as  it  were,  epitomises 
all  the  requests  with  which  it  stands 
connected,  Numb.  v.  25.  Rev.  xxii.  20. 
This  emphatical  term  was  not  used 
among  the  Hebrews  by  detached  indi- 
viduals only,  but  on  certain  occasions,  by 
an  assembly  at  large,  Deuf  xxvii.  14. 20. 
,   It  was  adopted  also,  in  the  public  wor- 
^  of  Jhe  primitive  churcnes,  as  ap- 
^^  by  that  passage,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16. 
^was  continued  among  the  Chris- 
^  m  following  times^  yea,  such  was 
J»«  extreme  into  which  many  run,  that 
Jennne  mforms  us,  that,  in  his  time,  at 
JJ^  conclusion  of  every  public  pi-ayer, 
the  iimted  amen  of  the  people  sounded 


like  the  fall  of  water,  or  the  noise  of 
thunder.  Nor  is  the  practice  of  some 
professors  in  our  own  time  to  be  com-^ 
mended,  who,  with  a  low  though  audi- 
ble voice,  add  their  amen  to  almost  eve- 
ry sentence,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  lips 
of  him  who  is  praymg.  As  this  has  a 
tendency  to  mterrupt  the  devotion  of 
those  that  are  near  them,  and  n>ay  dis- 
concert the  thoughts  of  him  who  leads 
the  worship,  it  would  be  better  omitted, 
and  a  mental  amen  is  sufficient.  The 
term,  as  used  at  the  end  of  our  prayers^ 
suggests  that  we  should  pray  with  uxt* 
derstanding,  f^th,  fervour,  and  expec- 
tation. See  Mr.  tBooth'a  Amen  ta  social 
firaycr. 

AMMONIANS.  See  New  Plato- 
nics. 

AMSDORFIANS,  a  sect,  m  the  six- 
teenth centuiy,  who  took  their  name 
from  Amsdorf,  their  leader.  They 
maintained  that  good  works  were  not 
only  unprofitable,  out  were  obstacles  to 
salvation. 

AMYRALDISM,  a  name  riven  bf 
some  writers  to  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal grace,  as  explained  and  asserted  by 
Amyraldus  or  Moses  Amyrault,  ana 
others,  his  followers,  among  the  reform- 
ed in  France,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy.  This  doctrine 
principally  consisted  of  the  following 

{)articulai*s,  viz.  that  God  desii'es  the 
lappiness  of  all  men,  and  none  are  ex- 
cluded by  a  divine  decree;  that  none 
can  obtam  salvation  without  faith  in 
Christ;  that  God  refuses  to  none  the 
power  of  believing,  though  he  does  not 
.^rant  to  all  his  assistance  that  they  may 
improve  this  power  to  saving  purposes; 
ana  that  thev  m^y  perish  through  their 
own  fault.  Those  who  embraced  this 
doctruie  were  called  Universalists; 
though  it  is  evident  they  rendered  grace 
universal  in  words,  hsiX. partial  in  reality* 
See  Cameronitks. 

ANABAPTISTS,  those  who  main- 
tain that  baptism  bu^ht  always  to  be 
performed  by  immersion.  The  word  is 
compounded  of  tvnt, "  new,"  and  ^aam<mc^ 
**a  Baptist,"  signifying  that  those  who 
have  been  baptized  m  their  intancy, 
ou^ht  to  be  baptized  anew.  It  is  a  word 
which  has  been  indiscriminately  applied 
to  Christians  of  very  different  principles 
and  practices.  The  English  and  Dutch 
Baptists  do  not  con^der  the  word  as  at 
all  applicable  to  their  sect;  because 
those  persons  whom  they  baptize  they 
consider  as  never  having  been  baptized 
befoi*e,  although  they  have  undergone 
what  they  term  the  ceremony  of  sprink- 
ling in  their  infancy. 
The  Anabaptists  of  Germany, besides 
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tiieir  notions  concerning  baptism,  de- 
pended much  upon  certain  ideas  which 
they  entertainea  concerning  a  perfect 
church  establishment,  pure  m  its  mem- 
bers, and.  free  from  tne  institutions  of 
human  policy.  The  most  prudent  part 
of  them  considered  it  possible,  by  hu- 
man industry  and  vigilance,  to  purify 
Uie  church;  and  seeing  the  attempts  of 
Luther  to  be  successful,  they  hoj^ed  that 
the  period  was  arrived  in  which  the 
church  was  to  be  restored  to  this  purity. 
Others,  not  satisfied  with  Luther  s  plan 
^f  reformation,  undertook  a  more  per- 
fect plan,  or  more  properly,  a  visionary 
.enterprise,  to  found  a  new  church  en- 
tirely spiritual  and  divine. 

This  sect  was  soon  joined  by  great 
numbers,  whose  characters  and  capaci- 
ties were  veiy  different.  Their  progress 
was  rapid;  for  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  their  discourses,  visions,  ?md  pre- 
dictions, excited  great  commotions  in  a 
great  part  of  EurOT)e.  The  most  per- 
nicious faction  of  all  those  which  com^- 
posed  this  motley  multitude,  was  that 
which  pretended  that  the  founders  of 
this  new  and  fierfect  church  were  un- 
der a  divine  impulse,  and  were  aniied 
against  all  ^opposition  by  the  power  of 
.working  mimcles.  It  was  this  faction, 
that,  in  the  year  1521,  began  their  fana- 
tical work  under  the  guidance  of  Mun- 
zer,  Stubner,  Storick,  Sec.  These  men 
taught  that,  among  Christians,  who  had 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to  direct,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  of- 
fice of  magistracy  was  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  an  unlawful  enci'oachment  on 
their  spiritual  liberty;  that  the  distinc- 
tions occasioned  by  birth,  rank,  or 
wealth  should  be  abolished;  that  all 
Christians,  throwing  tiieir  possesaons 
into  one  stock,  should  live  together  in 
that  state  of  equality  which  becomes 
members  of  the  same  family;  that,  as 
neither  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  New- Testament,  had  pro- 
hioited  polygamy,  they  should  use  the 
same  lioerty  as  the  patriarchs  did  in 
this  respect. 

They  emplojred,  at  first,  the  various 
arts  01  persuasion,  in  order  to  propa- 

fate  their  doctrines,  and  related  a  num- 
er  of  visions  and  revelations,  with  ^ich 
they  pretended  to  have  been  favoured 
fh)m  above;  but  when  they  found  that 
this  would  not  avail,  and  that  the  minis- 
try of  Luther  and  other  reformers  was 
detrimental  to  their  cause,  they  theh 
madly  attempted  to  propagate  their 
sentiments  by  force  of  arms.  Munzer 
and  his  associates,  in  the  year  1525  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army>  and  declftred  war  against  all  laws, 


foyeminents,  and  magistrates  of  ^rvery 
ind,  under  tiie  chimerical  pretext,  that 
Christ  himself  was  now  to  take  the 
reins  of  all  government  into  his  hands: 
but  this  seditious  crowd  was  i*outed  and 
dispersed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
other  piinces,  and  Munzer,  their  leader, 
put  to  death. 

Many  of  his  followers,  however,  sur- 
vived, and  pi-opagated  their  opinions 
through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
HoUand.  In  1533,  a  party  of  them  set- 
tied  at  Munster,  under  two  leaders  of  ' 
the  names  of  Matthias  and  Bockholdt. 
Having  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
city,  they  deposed  the  magistrates,  con- 
fiscated the  estates  of  such  as  had  escar 
ped,  and  deposited  the  wealth  in.  a  pub- 
lic treasury  for  common  use.  T)iey 
made  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
the  city;  mvited  the  Anabaptists  in  the 
low  countries  tf  assemble  at  Munster, 
which  they  calfcjd  Mount  Sion,  that  from 
thence  they  might  reduce.all  the  nations 
of  the  eartn  under  their  dominion.  Mat- 
thias was  soon  cut  off  by  the  bishop  of 
Munster's  army,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Bockholdt,  who  was  proclaimed  by  a 
special  designation  of  heaven,  as  the 
pretended  king  of  Sion,  and  invested 
with  legislative  powers  like  those  dT 
Moses.  The  city  of  Munster,  however, 
was  taken,  after  a  lon^  siege,  and  Bock- 
holdt was  punished  with  death. 

.It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  true 
rise  of  the  insurrections  of  this  period 
ou^t  not  to  be  attributed  to  religious 
opmions.  The  first  insurgents  groaned 
under  severe  oppressions,  and  took  ^  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  civil  Uberties; 
and  of  these  commotions  the  Anabap- 
tists seem  rather  to  have  availed  them- 
selves, than  to  have  been  the  prime 
movers.  That  a  ^at  part  were  Ana- 
baptists, seems  indisputable ;  at  the  same 
time  it  appears  from  history,  that  a  great 
part  also  were  Roman  catholics,  and  a 
still  greater  part  of  those  who  had 
scarcely  any  religious  principles  at  all. 
Indeed,  when  we  read  of  the  vast  nuna- 
bers  that  were  concerned  in  these  in- 
surrections, of  whom  it  is  reported  that 
100,000  feU  by  the  sword,  it  appears 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  were 
not  all  Anabaptists. 

It  is  but  justice  to  observe  also,  that 
the  Baptists  in  England  and  Holland 
are  to  be  considered  in  a  different  light 
fix)m  those  above-mentioned:  they  pro- 
fess an  ecjual  aversion  to  all  principles 
of  rebellion  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  en^ 
thusiasm  on  the  other.  See  Robertson^a 
Hiat.  of  Charles  K;  Enc.  Brit.  vol.  L  p, 
644;  and  articles  Baptists  and  Men* 

NONITES. 
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ANALOGY  OF  FAITH,  is  the  pro- 
portion that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
bear  to  each  other,  or  the  close  con- 
nexion between  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion,  Rom.  xiL  6.    This  is  considered 
as  a  grand  rule  for  understanding  the 
trae  sense  of  scripture.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Almiehty  doth  not  act  without  a 
design  in  the  system  of  Christianity  any 
more  than  he  does  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture. Now  this  design  must  be  uniform ; 
for  as  in  the  system  of  the  universe 
every  part  is  proportioned  to  the  whole, 
and  made  subservient  to  it,  so  in^  the  sys- 
tem d  the  Go^>el  all  the  various  truths, 
doctrines,  declarations,   precepts,  and 
promises,  must    correspond  with  and 
tend  to  the  end  designee!.   For  instance, 
supposing  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salva- 
tion of  man  by  free  grace  be  the  grand 
design;  thai,  whatever  doctrine,  asser- 
tion, or  hypothesis,  agree  not  with  this, 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  false. — Great 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  in  making 
useof  this  method,  that  the  enquirer  pre- 
vkmsly  miderstand  the  whole  scheme, 
and  that  he  harbour  not  a  predilection 
onJy  for  a  part;  without  attention  to  this 
we  shall  be  liable  to  error.    If  we  come 
to  the  scriptures  with  any  pre-conceived 
opinions,  and  are  more  desirous  to  put 
tnat  sense  upon  the  text  which  quad- 
rates with  our  sentiments  rather  than 
me  truth,  it  becomes  then  the  analogy 
\our  faith,  rather  than  that  of  the 
whole  system.    This  was  the  source  of 
the  error  of  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour's 
time.   They  searched  the  scriptures: 
out,  such  were  then*  favourite  opinions, 
that  they  could  not  or  would  not  disco- 
J«rthat  the  sacred  volume  testified  of 
wist.    And  the  reason  was  evident, 
ror  their  great  rule   of  mterpretation 
^  what  they  might  call  the  analogy 
^J  faith;  Le.the  system  of  the  Phari- 
«an  scribes,  the  doctrine  then  in  vogue, 
Jfid'm  the  profound  veneration  of  which 
W  had  been  educated.  Perhaps  there 
tt  hardly  any  sect  but  what  has  more  or 
^  been  guilty  in  this  respect.    It  may, 
however,  be  (rf  use  to  the  serious  and 
^^'"Wid  enquirer;  for,  as  some  texts  may 
^ni  to  contradict  each  othei*,  and  dit- 
Jjcumfes  present  themselves,  by  keeping' 
^  analog  of  faith  in  view,  he  will  the 
S^  caaly  resolve  those  difficulties, 
^collect  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred 
'Jjwes.   What  «the  aphorisms  of  Hip- 
r^fates  are  to  a  physician,  the  axioms 
^jj^etry  to  a  mathematician,  the 
!!^%d  cases  in  law  to  a  counsellor,  or 
.r  ''^axims  of  war  to  a  general,  such  is 
S*  ^^  ^  faith  to  a  Christian."  Of 
^  8ujio^  of  religion  to  the  constitu- 
"""  ^  course  of  nature,  we  must  refer 


our  readers  to  bishop  Butler^  excdknt 
treatise  on  that  subject 

ANACHORETS,  or  Anchorites, 
a  sort  of  monks  in  the  primitive  church* 
who  retired  from  the  society  of  man- 
kind into  some  desert,  with  a  view  to 
avoid  the  temptations  of  the  worid,  and 
to  be  more  at  leisure  for  prayer,  medi- 
tation, &c.  Such  were  Paul,  Anthony, 
and  Hilarion,  the  first  foimders  of  mo- 
nastic life  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

ANAGOGICAL,  signifies  myste- 
rious, transportmg;  and  is  used  to  ex- 
press whatever  elevates  the  mind,  not 
only  to  the  knowledge  of  divme  thmga^ 
but  of  divme  things  in  the  next  life.  Tne 
word  is  seldom  used,  but  with  regard  to 
the  different  senses  of  Scripture.  The 
anagogical  sense  is  when  the  sacred 
text  is  explamed  with  regard  to  eternal 
life,  the  point  which  Christians  should 
have  in  view ;  fbr  example,  the  rest  of 
the  sabbath,  in  the  anagcpical  sense, 
si^ifies  the  repose  of  everlasting  hap- 
pmess. 

ANATHEMA,  imports  whatever  is 
set  apart,  separated,  or  divided ;  but  is 
most  usually  meant  to  express  the  cut- 
ting off  of  a  person  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful.    It  was  practised  in  the 

Srimitive  church  against  notorious  ulfen- 
ers.  Several  councils  also  have  pro- 
nounced anathemas  aeainst  such  as  they 
thought  corrupted  tne  purity  of  the 
faith.  Anathema  Maranatha^  menUon- 
ed  by  Paul,  (1  Cor.  xiv.  22.)  imports  that 
he  who  loves  not  the  Lord  Jesus  will  be 
accursed  at  his  coming.  Anathema  sig- 
nifies a  thmg  devoted  to  destruction,  and 
Maranatha  is  a  Syriac  word,  signi^inj; 
the  Lord  comes.  It  is  probable  in  this 
passage  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  Jews,  who  when  unable  to  infiict 
so  great  a  punishment  as  the  crime  de- 
served, devoted  the  culprit  "to  the  im- 
mediate vindictive  retribution  of  divine 
vengeance,  both  in  this  life  and  in  a  fii- 
tui'e  state. 

ANDRONA,  a  term  used  for  that 
part  in  churches  which  was  destined  for 
the  men.  Anciently  it  wis  the  custom 
for  the  men  and  women  to  have  sepa- 
rate apartments  in  places  of  worship, 
where  they  performed  their  devotions 
asunder,  which  method  is  still  religious* 
ly  observed  in  the  Greek  church. 

ANGElL,  a  spiritual  intelligent  sul>- 
stance,  the  first  m  rank  and  dignity 
among  created  beings.  The  word  angel 
{dtyytKoi)  is  Greek,  and  signifies  a  mes- 
senger. Tha-  Hebrew  word  juSd  signi- 
fies the  same.  Angels,  therefore  in  the 
proper  signifiqation  of  the  word,  do  not 
import  the  nature  of  any  being,  but  only* 
the  office  to  which  they  are  app<unteai 
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e^eclally  by  way  of  message  or  inter- 
course between  God  and  bis  creatures. 
Hence  the  word  is  Used  differently  in 
various  paits  of  the  scripture,  and  signi- 
fies, 1.  Human  messengers,  or  agents 
for  others,  2  Sam.  ii.  5.  "David  sent 
Messengers  (Heb^^angels)  to  Jabesh 
Oilead,  rrov.  xiii.*17.  Mark  i.  2.  James 
ii.  25. — 2,  Officers  of  the  churches, 
whetlier  prophets  or  ordinary  minis- 
ters. Hag.  i.  13.  Rev.  i.  20.— 3.  Jesus 
Christ,  Mai.  iii.  1.  Isa,  Ixiii.  9. — 4.  Some 
add  the  dii^ensations  of  God's  jjrovi- 
dence,  either  beneficial  or  calamitous, 
Gen.  %^v.  7.  Ps.  xxxiv.  7.  Acts  xii.  23. 
1  Sam.  xiv.  14;  but  I  must  confess,  that, 
tliough  I  do  not  at  all  see  the  impi'o^ 
priety  of  considering  the  providences  of 
God  as  his  angels  or  messengers  for 
good  or  for  evil,  yet  the  passages  gene- 
rally adduced  under  this  head  do  not 
prove  to  me  that  the  providences  of 
God  are  ifteant  m  distinction  from  ere* 
ated  angels. — 5:  Created  intelligences, 
both  good  and  bad,  Heb.  i.  14.  Jude  6. 
the  subject  of  the  present  article. — As 
to  the  time  when  the  angels  were  crea- 
ted, much  has  been  said  by  the  learned. 
Some  wonder  that  Moses,  m  his  account 
of  the  creation,  should  pass  over  this  in 
silence.  Others  suppose  that  he  did  this 
because  of  the  proneness  of  the  Gentile 
world,  and  even  the  Jews,  to  idolatry ; 
but  a  better  reason  has  been  assigned  Jjy 
othei*s,  viz.  that  this  first  history  was 
purposely  and  prhicipally  written  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  visible  world; 
ihe  invisible,  of  which  we  know  but  m 

gart,  being  reserved  for  a  better  life, 
ome  think  that  tlie  idea  of  God's  not 
creating  them  before  this  world  was 
made,  is  very  contracted.  To  suppose, 
say  they,  that  no  creatures  whatever, 
neither  angels  nor  other  worlds,  had 
been  created  previous  to  the  creation 
of  our  world,  is  to  suppose  that  a  Being 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, liad  remained  totally  inactive  from 
all  eternity,  and  had  pennitted  the  in- 
finity of  space  to  continue  a  perfect  va- 
cuum tiU  withm  these  6000  years;  that 
such  an  idea  only  tends  to  discredit  re- 
velation, mstead  of  serving  it  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  alleged,  that  they  mus^ 
have  been  created  within  the  six  days'; 
because  it  is  said,  that  within  this  space 
God  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all 
things  that  are  therein.  It  is,  however, 
a  needless  speculation,  and  we  dare  not 
indulge  a  spirit  of  conjecture.  It  is  oui' 
happiness  to  know  tl>at  they  are  all  mi- 
nistering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  them  who  are  heirs  of  salvation.  'As 
to  the  nature  of  these  beings,  we  are 
told  that  they  are  spmts;  but  whether 


pure  spirits  divested  of  all  matter,  or 
united  to  some  thin  bodies,. or  corporeal 
vehicles,  haS  been  a  controversy  of  long 
standing:  the  more  general  opinion  is, 
that  they  are  substances  entirely  spi- 
ritual, though  th6y  can  at  any  time  as- 
sume bodies,  ana  appear  in  human 
shape,  Gen.  xviii.  and  xix.  Gen.  xxxii. 
Matt,  xxviii.  Luke  i.  &c.  The  scrip- 
tures represent  them  as  endued  with 
extraordinaiy  wisdom  and  power,  2 
Sam.  xiv.  20.  Ps.  ciii.  20 ;  holy*  and  re- 
gular m  their-  inclinations;  zealous  in 
their  employ,  and  completely  happy  in 
their  minds,  Job  xxxviii.  7.  Heb.  i.  7. 
Matt,  xviii.  10.  Their  mimber seems  to 
be  ereat,  Ps.  Ixviii.  17.  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  and 
perhaps  have  distinct  orders.  Col.  i.  16, 
17.  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  1  Thes.  iv.  16.  Dan.  x. 
13.  They  are  delighted  with  the  grand 
scheme  or  redemption,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  to  God,  Luke  ii.  12. 1  Pet. 
i.  12.  Luke  XV.  10.  They  not  only  \vt>i^ 
ship  God,  and  execute  his  commands  at 
large,  but  are  attendant  on  the  saints  of 
God  while  here  below,  Ps.  xci.  11,  12, 
Heb.  i.  13.  Luke  xvi.  22.  Some  conjec- 
ture that  every  good  man  has  his  par- 
ticular ^ardian  angel,  Matt,  xviii.  10. 
Acts  xii.  15 ;  but  this  is  easier  to  be  sup- 
posed than  to  be  proved;  nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  consequence  to  know.  "  What 
need  we  dispute,"  says  Henry,  "whether 
everv  particular  samt  has  a  guardian 
angel,  when  we  are  sure  he  has  2.  guard 
of  angels  about  him  .^*  They  will  gather 
the  elect  in  the  last  day,  attend  the  final 
judgment,  Matt.xxv.  31.  Rev.  xiv.  18. 
Matt.  xiii.  39,  and  live  for  ever  m  the 
world  of  glory,  Luke  xx.  36. 

Although  the  angels  werecriginaHy 
created  perfect,  yet  they  were  mutable 5 
some  of  them  smned,  and  kept  not  their 
first  estate;  and  so,  of  the  most  blessed 
and  glorious,  became  the  most  vile  and 
niiserable  of  all  God's  creatures.  They 
were  expelled  the  i-egions  of  light,  and 
with  heaven  lost  their  heavenly  dispo- 
sition, and  fell  into  a  settled  rancour 
against  God,  and  malice  against  men. 
What  their  offence  was  is  difficult  10 
detei-mine,  the  scripture  being  silent 
about  it  Some  think  envy,  others  un- 
belief; but  most  suppose  it  was  pride. 
As  to  the  time  of  their  fall,  we  are  cer- 
tain it  could  not  be  before  the  sixth  day 
of  the  creation,,  because  on  that  day  jt 
IS  said,  "God  saw  everything  that  he 
had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good ;" 
but  that  it  was  not  long  after,  is  very  pro-^ 
ba6le,  as  it  must  have  preceded  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents.  The  number  of  the 
failen  angels  seems  to  be  great,  and,  like 
the  holy  angels,  perhaps  have  various 
ordei*?  among  them,  Matt.  xii.  24.  £^ph% 
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1 2,  Eph.  vi.  12.  Col.  ii.  15.  Rev.  xii.  7. 
Their  constant  employ  is  not  only  doing 
e\'il  themselves,  but  endeavourmg  by 
all  arts  to  seduce  and  pervert  mankina, 
1  Pet.  V.  8.  Job  1.  6;  It  is  supposed  they 
will  be  i-estrained  during  tne  millen- 
iiium.  Rev.  xx.  2,  but  afterwards  again, 
for  a  short  time,  deceive  the  nations,  Rev. 
XX*  8, and  then  be  filially  punished,  Matt. 
XXV.  41.  The  authors  who  have  written 
on  this  subject  have  bcpn  very  nume- 
rous; we  snail  only  refer  tO'a  few:  JRey- 
r.o/ds's  JEnguiry  into  the  State  and  (Eco- 
romy  of  the  Angelical  World;  Dod- 
dridge's Lect,  p.  10.  lect.  210.  ^o  214; 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Bp.  ^^'ewton^s 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  538,  568 ;  Shefiherd 
ifj1ng£ls  ;  Gilfiin  on  Temptation  ;  Cos- 
manni  Angeloln-aphia  ;  Gill  and  Ridge- 
ley's  Bodies  of  Divinity. 

ANGELICS,  an  ancient  sect,  sup- 
pjosed  by  some  to  have  got  this  appella- 
tion from  their  excessive  veneration  of 
angels,  and  by  others  from  maintaining 
that  the  worli  was  created  by  angels. 

ANGELITES,  a  sect  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Anastasius,  about  the  year 
494;  so  c;alied  from  Angelium,  a  place 
in  the  c\ty  of  Alexandria,  where  they 
held  their  first  meetings.  They  were 
called  likewise  Severites,  from  Severn  s, 
who  was  the  head  of  their  sect;  as  also 
TheodosianSy  from  one  Theodosius, 
"srhom  they  made  pope  at  Alexandria. 
They  held  that  tl\e  persons  of  the  tri- 
nity are  not  the  same;  that  none  of 
them  exists  of  himself,  and  of  his  own 
nature;  but  that  there  is  a  common 
God  or  Deity  existing  in  them  all,  and 
that  each  is  God  by  a  participation  of 
this  Deitv. 

ANGCR,  a  violent  passion  of  the 
mind,  arasing  from  the  receipt,  or  sup- 
})osed  receipt,  of  any  injuiy,  with  a  pre- 
sent purpose  of  revenge.    All  anger  is 
by  no  means  sinful;  it  was  designed  by 
the  Author  of  our  nature  for  self-de- 
fence; nor  is  it  altogether  a  selfish  pas- 
sion, since  it  is  excited  by  injuries  offer- 
ed to  others  as  well  as  oiirselves,  and 
sometimes  promfpts  us  to  reclaim  offen- 
ders from  sin  and  danger,  Eph.  iv.  26 ; 
bat  it  becomes  sinfiil  when  conceived 
uptm  trivial   occasions   or  inadequate 
provocations;  when  it  breaks  forth  into 
outrageous  actions;  vents  itself  in  re- 
"'ifing  language,  or  is  concealed  in  our 
•   ft«i§htsto  the  degree  of  hatred.    To] 
supj^ess  this  passion  the  following  re^ 
fiectioiis  of  arch-deacon  Paley,  may  not 
be  unsuitable:  **We  should  consider  the 
p')ssil»lity  of  mistaking  the  motives  from 
which  the  conduct  that  offends  us  pro- 
ceeded; how  often  our  offences  have 
been  the  effect  of  inadvertency,  when 


they  were  construed  into  indications  of 
malice ;  the  inducement  which  prompted 
our  adversary  to  act  as  he  did,  and  now 
powerfully  the  same  inducement  has^  at 
one  time  or  other,  operated  upon  our-' 
selves;  that  he  is  suffering,  perhaps, 
under  a  contrition,  which  he  is  ashamed, 
or  wants  opportunity  to  confess;  and 
how  un^enerou»it  is  to  triumph  by  cold- 
ness or  msult  over  a  spirit  already  hum- 
bled in  secret ;  th^t  the  returns  of  kind- 
ness are  sweet,  and  that  there  is  neither 
honour,  nor  virtue,  nor  use,  in  resisting 
them;  for  some  pei*sons  think  them- 
selves bound  to  cherish  and  keep  alh^e 
their  indignation,  wlien  they  find  it  dy- 
ing away. of  itself.    We  may  remember 
that  othei^s  have  their  passionji,  their 
prejudices,  their  favourite  aims,  their 
fears,   their  •  cautions,    their  interests, 
their  sudden  impulses,  their  varieties  of 
appi^hcnsion,as  well  as  we :  we  may  re- 
collect what  hath  sometimes  passed  in 
our  own  minds  when  we  have  got  on  the 
[ 'WTong'side  of  a  quaiTel,  and  imagine  the 
'same  to  be  passing  in  our  adversaij's 
mind  now;  when  we  became  sensible 
of  our  misbehaviour,  what  palliations 
we  perceived  in  it,  and  expected  others 
to  percei\e ;  how  we  were  affected  by 
tlie  kindness,  and  felt  the  superiority 
of  a   generous    reception,    and   ready 
foi-giveness;  how   pei*sccution  revived 
our  spirits  with  our  enmity,  and  seemed 
to  justify    the    conduct    in    ourselves, 
which  we  before  blamed.    Add  to  this 
the  indecency  of  extravagant  anger; 
how.  it  rendei'^  us  while  it  lasts,  the 
scorn  aiid  sport  of  all  about  u^  of  which 
it  leaves  us,  when  it  ceases,  sensible  and 
ashamed;  the  inconveniences  and  iiTe 
trievable    misconduct  into  which  our 
irascibility  has  sometimes  betrayed  us ; 
the  friendships  it  has  lost  us;  the  dis- 
tresses  and  embarrassments  in  which 
we  have  been  involved  by  it;  and  the 
repentance  which,  on  one  account  or 
other,  it  always  costs  us.  But  the  reflec- 
tion calculated  above  all  others  to  allay 
that  haughtiness  of  temper  which  i5 
ever  finding  out  provocations,  and  which 
renders   anger  so   impetuous,  is,  that 
which  the  Gospel  proposes;   namely, 
that  we  ourselves  are,  or  shortly  sliaU 
be,  suppliants  for  mercy  and  pardon  at 
the  jud^ent  seat  of  God.    Imaguie  our 
seci*et  sms  all  disclosed  and  brought  to 
light;  imagine  us  thus  humbled  and  ex- . 
posed;  trembling  under  the  hand  of 
God;  castmg  ourselves  on  his  compas- 
sion;  crying  out  for  mercy;  imagine 
such  a  creature  to  talk  of  satisfaction 
and  revenge ;  refusing  to  be  entreated, 
disdaining  to  forgive;  extreme  to  mark^ 
and  to  resent  what  is  done  amiss;  ima- 
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rine,  I  say,  this,  and  you  can  hardly 
feign  to  yourself  an  instance  of  more 
hnpious  and  unnatural  arrogance." 
FaUy^s  Mor.  Phil.  ch.  7.  vol.  i. ;  Faw- 
cett*8  excellent  Treatise  on  Anger; 
Seed's  Posth,  Ser.  ser.  11. 
ANGER  OF  GOD.  See  Wrath. 
ANGLO-CALVINISTS5  a  name 
given  by  some  writers  to  the  members 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  agreeing 
with  the  other  Calvimsts  in  most  points, 
excepting  church  government. 

ANNIHILATION,  the  act  of  reduc- 
ing any  created  being  into  nothing.  The 
sentiments  of  mankind  have  differed 
widely  as  to  the  possibility  and  impos- 
sibility of  annihilation.  According  to 
some^  notliing  is  so  difficult;  it  requires 
the  infinite  power  of  God  toeifectit: 
according  to  others,  nothing  so  easy. 
Existence,  say  they,  is  a  state  of  vio- 
,  lence;  all  things  are  continually  endea- 
vouring to  return  to  their  primitive  no- 
thing :  it  requires  no  power  at  all  j  it  will 
do  it  itself;  nay,  more,  it  reouiKes  an 
infinite  power  to  prevent  it.  With  re- 
spect to  human  heings,  it  appears  pro- 
bable fix)m  reason ;  but  it  is  confirmed 
by  Scripture  that  they  will  not  be  anni- 
hilated, but  exist  ift  a  future  state,  Matt. 
X.  28.  Sec.  xii.  7,  John  v.  2*4. 1  Thess.  v. 
10.  Matt.  XXV.  34i  41.  Luke  xvi.-  22,  28. 
Luke  XX.  37, 38. 1  Cor.  xv.  See  158,  &c. 
vol.i. Massilon's  Ser.Engf  Trans.;  JVb. 
129,  Guardian;  Blair's  Ser.  vol.  i.  p. 
46 J;  and  articles  Destructionists, 
Resurrection,  Soul. 

ANNUNCIATION,  the  tidings 
bixmght  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the 
virgin  Mary  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 
It  is  also  used  to  denote  a  festival  kept 
by  the  church  on  the  25th  of  March,  m 
commemoration  of  these  tidings. 

ANQMOEANS,  the  name  by  which 
the  pure  Arians  were  called  in  the 
fourtn  centuiy,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Semi-arians.  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  Gi*eek  Avofjtotos,  different.  See 
Arians  and  Semi-arians. 

ANTEDILUVlANS,aeeneralname 
for  all  m^kind  who  lived  before  the 
flood,  including  the  whole  human  race, 
from  the  creation  to  the  deluge.  For 
the  histofv  of  the  Antediluvians,  see 
JSook  of  Genesis.  Whiston's  Josefihus, 
Cockburn's  Treatise  on  the  DelugefOnd 
artick  Deluge. 

ANTHEM,  a  church  song  performed 
in  cathedral  service  by  choristers  who 
sung  alternately.  It  was  used  to  denote 
both  psalms  and  hymns,  when  perform- 
ed in  this  manner;  but^  at  present,  an- 
them is  used  in  a  more  confined  sense^^ 
being  applied  to  certain  passages  taken 
out  of  the  scriptures,  and  adapted  to  a 


S articular  solemnity.  Anthems  were 
rst  introduced  in  the  reformed  service 
of  the  English  church,  in  the  beginning 
ot  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

ANTHkOP&MORPHITES,  a  sect 
of  ancient  heretics,  who,  taking  every- 
thing spoken  of  God  in  the  scripture  in 
a  literal  sense,  particularly  that  passage 
of  Gene^  in  which  it  is  said,  **God 
made  man  after  his  own  image,"  main- 
tained that  Grd  had  a  human  shape. 

ANTHROPOPATHY,  a  figure,  ex- 
pression, or  *  discourse,  whereby  some 
passion  Is  attributed  to  God  which  pro- 
perly belongs  only  to  man.  Anthropo- 
pathy  is  fi*equ^ntly  used  promiscuously 
with  anthropology;  yet  in  strictness 
they  ought  to  be  distmguished,  as  the 
genus  from  the  species.  Anthropology 
may  be  understood  of  any  thing  human 
attributed  to  God,  as  eyes,  hands,  Sec. 
but  anthropopathy  only  of  human  affec- 
tions and  passions,  as  joy,  grief.  ♦We 
have  fi-equent  instances  of  the.  use  of 
these  fip:iireji  in  holv  scripture. 

ANTIBURGHERS,  a  numerous  and 
respectable  body  of  dissentei's  from  the 
church  of  Scotland,  who  differ  from  the 
established  church  chiefly  in  matters  of 
church  government;  and  who  differ, 
also,  from  the  Burgher  seceders,  with 
whom  they  were  originally  united,  chief- 
ly, if  not  solely,  respectmg  the  lawful- 
ness of  taking  the  Burgess  oath.  For  an 
account  of  their  origin  and  principles, 
see  Seceders. 

ANTICHRIST,  an  adversary  to  Je- 
sus Christ.  There  have  been  various 
opinions  concerning  the  Antichrist  men- 
tioned in  the  Scripture,  1  John  ii.  18. 
Some  have  held  that  the  Jews  are  to  be 
reputed  as  An^christ;  others  Caligula; 
others  Mahomet;  others  Simon  Magus; 
others  infidelity;  and  others,  that  the 
devil  himself  is  the  Antichrist.  Most 
authors  agree,  however,  that  it  applies 
to  the  church  of  Rome.  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, Bossuet,  and  others,  supposed 
Rome  pagan  to  be  designed;  but  Rome 
Christian  seems  more  evident,  for  John 
"saw  the  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea," 
Rev.  xiii.  1.  Now,  as  heathen  Rome  had 
risen  and  been  established  long  befbre 
his  time,  this  could  not  refer  to  the  Ro- 
man empire  then  subsisting,  but  to  a 
form  of  government  afterwards  to  arise. 
As,  therefore,  none  did  arise,  after 
Rome  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  bar- 
barians, but  that  of  the  papal  power,  it 
must  be  considered  as  applying  to  that. 
The  descriptions  klso,  of  the  oeast  as 
the  great  afiostacy,  the  man  of  sin,  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  and  the  son  offier- 
dition,  wul  apply  only  to  Christian 
Rome.    See  Daniel  vii*  2  Thess.  iL  and 
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'  hv,  xiii.  Brides  the  time  allowed  for 
the  cOTtinuance  of  the  beast  will  not 
apply  to  heathen  Rome;  for  power  was 
pven  to  the  beast  for  1260  years,  where- 
as heathen  Rome  did  not  last  400  years 
after  this  prophecy  was  delivered.  Au- 
thors have  differed  as  to  the  time  when 
Antichrist  arose.  Some  suppose  that 
his  reign  did  not  commence  tul  he  be- 
camea  temporal  prince,  in  the  year  756, 
when  Pepin  wrested  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  from  the  Lombards,  and  made 
it  over  to  the  pope  and  his  successors. 
Others  think  that  it  was  in  727,  when 
Rome  and  the  Roman  dukedom  came 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Mede  dates  this  rise  in  the  year  456 ;  but 
others,  and  I  think  with  tlie  greatest 
reason,  place  it  in  the  year  606.  Now,  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  reign  of  An- 
tichrist is  1260  years;  conseqiiently,  if 
his  rise  is  not  to  be  reckoned  till  he'was 
possessed  of  secular  authority,  then  his 
all  must  be  when  this  power  is  taken 
away.  According  to  the  first  opinion,  he 
must  have  possessed  his  temporal  power 
till  the  year  2016  ;  according  to  the  se- 
cond, he  must  have  possessed  it  till  the 
year  198T.  If  tliis  nse  began,  according 
toMede,in456,then  he  must  have  fall- 
en in  1716.  Now  that  these  dates  were 
wrong,  circumstances  have  proved ;  the 
nrst  and  second  being  too  late,  and  the 
third  too  early.  As  these  hypotheses, 
therefore,  must  fall  to  the  ground,  it  re- 
niains  for  us  to  consider  why  the  last 
mentioned  is  the  more  probable.  It  was 
about  the  year  606  that  pope  Boniface 
111.  by  flattering  Phocas,  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  one  of  the  worst  of 
tyrants,  procured  for  himself  the  title  of 
^wersal  Bishop.  The  bishops  of  Rome 
^d  Constantinople  had  long  been  strug- 
gling for  this  honour;  at  last,  it  was  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Rome ; 
^dfrom  this  time  he  was  raised  above 
^  others,  and  his  supremacy  establisli- 
«d  by  imperial  authority :  it  was  now, 
Jiso,  that  the  most  profound  ignorance, 
debauchery,  and  superstition,  reigned. 
i^rom  this  time  the  popes  exerted  all 
"leir  ^ower  in  promoting  the  idolatrous 
Worship  of  images,  sabits,  reliques,  and 
JJgel&«  The  church  was  truly  deplora- 
^^^'f  all  the  clergy  were  given  up  to  the 
^ost  flagrant  and.  abominable  acts  of  11- 
^loiisness.  Places  of  worsh'n  resem- 
^jwthe  temples  of  heathens  more  than 
^  (;hurches  of  Christians ;  in  fine,  no- 
^  could  exceed  the  avarice,  pride, 
T^vaaity  of  all  the  bishops,  presbyters. 


All  A^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  cloistered  mpnks ! 
S^is  fiilly  answered  the  descnption 
w-.i'attlga.ve  of  Antichrist,  2  Thess.  ii. 
't  IB  necessary  also  to  observe,  that  this 


«poc\i  agrees  best  with  the  tone  wheii»  , 
according  to  prophecy,  he  was  to  be  re- 
vealed. The  rise  of  Antichrist  was  to 
be  preceded  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  establishment  of  a 
different  form  of  government  in  Italy, 
and  the  division  of  the  empire  into  ten 
kingdoms;  all  these  events  takuig  place» 
maki?  it  very  probable  that  the  vear  606 
was  the  time  of  his  rise.  Nor  nave  the 
events  of  the  last  century  made  it  less 
probable.  The  power  of  the  i>ope  was 
never  so  much  snaken  as  withm  a  few 
years:  "his  dominion  is,  in  a  g^at  mea- 
sure, taken  from  him ;"  and  every  thing 
seems  to  be  going  on  gradually  to  ter- 
minate his  authority:  so  that,  by  the 
time  this  1260  years  snail  be  concluded, 
wc  may  suppose  that  Antichrist  shall 
be  finally  destroyed. 

As  to  the  cruelties  of  Antichrist,  the 
persecutions  that  have  been  carried  on, 
and  the  miseries  to  which  mankind  have 
been  subject,  by  the  power  of  the  b^ast, 
the  reader  may  consult  the  articles  In- 
quisition ana  Persecution.  In  this 
we  have  to  rejoice,  that,  however  vari- 
ous, the  opinions  of  the  leaiiied  may  be 
as  to  the  time  when  Antichrist  rose,  it 
is  evident  to  all  that  he  is  fast  declining, 
and  will  ceitainly  fall.  Rev.  xviii.  1, 5 
What  means  the  Almighty  may  farther 
use,  the  exact  time  when,  and  the  man- 
ner how,  all  shall  be  accomplished,  we 
must  leave  to  him  who  ordereth  aU 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will 
See  £fi.  JVeivton  on  the  Prophecie*; 
Sim/ison's  Key  to  ditto  ;  Mosetey^a  Ser. 
on  Fall  of  Babylon:  WardTa  Three 
Discourses  on  Prophecy ^  and  books 
under  that  article. 

ANTIDORON,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  consecrated  bread ;  out  of 
which  the  middle  part,  marked  with 
the  cross,  wherein  the  consecration  re^ 
sides,  being  taken  away  by  the  prics^ 
the  remainder  is  distributed  after  mass 
to  the  poor.. 

ANTINOMIANSj^  those  who  mam- 
tain  that  the  law  is  of  no  use  or  obliga- 
tion under  the  gospel  dispensation,  or 
who  hold  doctrine?  that  clei^y  simer- 
sede  the  necessity  of  good  works.  The 
Antinomians  took  their  origin  from  John 
Agricola,  about  the  year  1538,  who 
taught  that  the  law  is  no  wav  necessary 
m^der  the  Gospel ;  that  good  works  & 
not  promote  our  salvation,  nor  ill  one'a 
hinder  it ;  that  repentance  is  not  to  be 
preached  from  the  decalogue,  but  only 
from  the  Gospel.  This  sect  sprang  up 
in  England  during  the  protectorate  cJ 
Cromwell,  and  extended  their  system 
of  libertinism  much  farUier  than  Agri« 
cola  did.  ^ome  cithern  it  is  said*  main 
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kind  bf  sen,  It  -vrould  do  them  irta  ti'urt, 
ttor  inth^.least^Abct  theh*  eternal  state; 
and  that  k  is  one  of  the  (Jistihguishing 
characters  of  the  elect* th^t  they  cannot 
do  any  thing  displeasing  to  God.  Itis  ne- 
cessary, hovtf^ever,  to  bbferve  kei^  arid 
caiftlbiit*  oliliges  us  to  coirfess  thkt  thei^ 
katve  bteen  otfters,  wlio  hate  b^eA  ^yled 
Antihbmians,  who  cantiot,strfetty  peak- 
ing, be  rankfed  with  these  nien  r  never- 
theless, the  uneti'arded  expressions  they 
have  advanced,'  the  bold  positions  they 
have  laid  down,  and  the  double  con- 
struction which  might  so  easilv  be  mit 
xipon  nmny  of  their  sentences,  have  led 
some  to  charge  them  with  Antinomiah 
principles.    For  instance ;   when  they 
nave  asserted  justification  to  be  eter- 
nal, without  distinguishing  between  the 
secret  determination  of  God  in  eternity, 
cmd  the  execution  of  it  in  time ;  when 
they  have  spoken  lightly  of  good  works, 
or  asserted  that  believers  ha^^e  nothing 
to  do  with  the  law  of  God,  without  fully 
explaining  what  the^  mean:  when  they  I 
assert  that  God  is  not  an^ry  with  his  i 
people  for  their  sins,  nor  in  any  sense  [ 
punishes  them  fbr  them,  without  distin*  j 
guishing  between  fatherly  corrections  I 
and  vindictive  punishment:  thfese  things,  I 
whatever  be  tne  private  sentiments  of 
those  wh6  advance  them,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  itijure  the  minds  of  many.    It 
Jias  been  alleged,  that   the  principal 
thing  they  have  had  in  view,  was,  to 
counteract  those  legal  doctrines  which- 
have  so  much  abounded  among  the  self- 
righteous;  but,  granting  this  to  be  true, 
there  is  iw>  occasion  to  run  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  Had  many  of  those 
writer  prd(^ecded  with  more  caution, 
been  less  dogmatical,  more  explicit  in 
'  tlie  explanation  of  their  sentiments,  and 
possessed  nfiore'  candour  towards  those 
who  diflfered  from  them,  they  would 
have  been  more  serviceable  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  religion.  Some  of  the  chief 
of'  those  who  have  been  charged  as  fa- 
vouring the  above  sentiments  are,  Crisfi, 
Rkharchb%  Saltmarsh,  Iiussq/f  Eatoni, 
Town,  8ce;'  These  have  been  answered 
by  Gatakety  Sedgwick/  WitsiiM,  Bull, 
JVilliams,  Ridgley,  Start,  De  Fleury, 
&c.    See  also  Bf^Uaimy^a  Lettrra  and 
Dialogues  between  Therony  Paulinus, 
arid  »^9jiamo ;  with  his  Essay  on  the 
J^atikt   di%d   Glory  of  the    Gospel; 
Edwards*  Chrispianisni,  unmaskea. 

ANTIPATHY,  hatred,  aversion,  re- 
pugnancy, 'Hatred  is  entertained  against 
persons,  aversion  and  anfifiathy  against 
'persons  or  things,  and  refiugnancy. 
against  ^tipnsftlone.  Hatred  is  more 
vohmtary  than*  aversion,' anti^tathyi  or 


rehughkntyi  the*e  Ta&t  have;  grdiite^ 
affinity  with  the  a;)imal  coftstittitiOTu 
The  causes 'of  antifiatht/  atje  less  kno^ 
than  those  of  flnyer»ip7z;'  R^ugnancyts 
less  permanent  than  either  the  one  pr 
the  other.  We  hate  a  mious' charSac* 
ter,  we  feel  am  avtrsi&n  to  itsexfertidn!?. 
We  are  affectefd  with  ant inatHy  foij  cet* 
tain  persons  at  "first  sight)'  there'  atN^ 
-some  afiairs  which  we  transact  With  re^ 
fhi^ancy.  Hatred  calumniates,  aver* 
aion  keeps  us  at  a  distance  froni  certain 
persons.  .  jintifiathy  mikes  us  detest 
them  ;^re/?M^wa77n/ hinders  us  froin  imi^ 
tating  them. 

A:f»JTIPiEDOBAPTTSTS,  (from^rriL 
"a^;ainst,"  and  Trat^  ^xiS'.^,  "child,"  and 
Ba?rT/f»,  "baptize,")  is  a  distinguishing 
denomination  given  to  those  wlto  object 
to  the  baptism  of  infants.  See  Bap- 
tism. ■      '    X  .      C 

ANTIQUITIES,  a  term  implying  all 
testimonies  or  authentic  accounts  ^at 
have  come  down  to  us  of  ancient  nations. 
As  the  study  of  aritiquitv  may  be  useful 
both  to  the  enquiring  Christian,  as  WeU 
as- to  those  who  are  employed  in,  or  arc 
candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  we 
shall  here  subjoin  a  list  of  thtjse  which 
are  esteemed  the  most  valuable. — Pa- 
bricii  Biblw^raphid  jintiauaria  ;  Sfien" 
cer  de  Le^ihiis  Heb.  Ritualtbus  ;  God- 
wyn's  Mbses  and  Aaron.;  BinHidm^B 
Jntiqitities  of  the  Christian  Church; 
Brown* s  Antiquities  of  the  Jews;  Pot" 
ter*s  and  Harwood^s  Greek,  and  Ken- 
nett^.8  and  Adam* 8  Roman  Jnticjuities  ; 
Preface  to  the  Prussian  Testament, 
fiuolished  by  VEyifdnt  aiid'Beausobre; 
Prideaux  and  Shuckford^s  Connection^; 
Jones's  Asiatic  Researches;  and  MaU" 
rice's  Indian  Antigtiities. 

ANTISABBATARIANS,  a  modern 
religious  sect,  who,  denv  the  necessity 
of  observing  the  Sabbath  I)ay.  Their 
chief  arguments  are,  1.  That  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  only  of  ceremonial,  not  of 
moral  obligation;  and  consdrt\iei>tly,  is 
abolished  by  the  coming  of  Christ.^2. 
That  no  othei^Sabbath  was  appointed  to 
be  observed  by  Christ  61^  his  apostles.— 

3.  That  there  is  not  a  word  otSaffbath-' 
breaking  in  all  the  New  Testament.— 

4.  That  no  command  was  given,  to  Adam 
or  Noah  to  keep  any  Sabbath. — ^And, 
^.  'That,  therefore,  although  Christians 
d.re  comiuanded  **  iiot  to  forsake  the 
assembling  of  themselves  togetheri" 
they  ought  not  to  hold  one  day  more 
hdy  than  another.  See  article  Sab- 
bath. 

ANTITACTi^a,  a  branch  of  jGnos- 

tacs,  who  held  that  God  wa3  good  and 

just,  but  that  a  ci^eatttre  had  fcr^ted 

I  evil;  and,  consequently,  jthat  it  fe  oUr 
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doty  to  appose  this^  autlior  of  eyiViaor- 1{  tranquillky  of  mind,  incapable  of  being 

der  to  avejiee  Ood  of  his  advei'sary.       ■  ^-^^^'^  ^"  «:fi»««  ».i««o,«w.  ^«  ««:«  i«  *v^ 
ANTiTRINITARIANS,  those  who 

deny  ihf  Trinity,  an^  teach  that  there 

are  not  three  perscms  in  the  Godhead, 

See  Trinity.         •      ; 
ANTIl'YPE,  a  Greek  word,  pi-o- 

peiiy  signifying  a  type  or  figure  cor- 

i-e^'ondijig-  to  sonve  othei*  type. 
The  word  ai^titjrpe  oc.QUPi?  twiqe  in  t]\e 

New  Testament,  via.  in  the  Epistle  ito 

the  Hebrews,  chap.  ix.  v.  ?4».  an4  in  the 

I  Kpistle  of  St;,  reter  chfip.  in.  v.  21. 

where  its  geni^ine  impoit  has  been  much 

controverted..  -  The  former  says,  that 

Christ,  is  not   entered   into   the  holy 

places  made   with   hands,  which   are 

trttrtrret,  the  figures  or  antitypes  of  the 

true— now  to  appear  hi  the  presence  of 

God.    "Now  WT«5  signifies  the  pattern 

bj'  which  another  thing  is  madej  and 

as  Moses^  was  obliged  to  make  the"  ta- 
bernacle, and  all  things  in^  it,  according 

to  the  pattern  shown  hjm  in  the  Mount, 

the  tabernacle  so  fcHined  was  the  anti- 
type of  what  was  shown  to  Moses:  any 

thms^,  therefor^  formed  according  to  a  1 

mcxieJ  or  pattern,  is  an  antit)T5e.  In  th e ' 

latter  passage,  the  apostle,,  speaking  of 

Noah's  flood,  and  the  deliverance  only 

of  eight  pei'SQiis  ii^  the  ark  from  it,  says, 

Cixau  nfjLM  eLrrtrvyrov  fof  cot^u  ^stTma-gjiM.  ySaft.- 

tkm being  an  antitype  to  that,  now  saves 

us;  not  tJic  fiutting  attfay  ofthejilth  of 

the  Jleah,  but  the  ans^oer  ofa  good  con- 

tcience  towards  God,  Sec.  The  meaning 

is,  that  righteousness,  or  the  answer  or 

a  good  conscience  towards  God,  now 

saves  us,  by  means  of  the  resurrection 
i  of  Christ,  as  fbrinerly  righteousness  sa- 

red  these  eight  persons  by  means  of  the 

ark  during  the  flood.  ^  The  word,  anti- 
type, tlierefore,  here  "signifies  a  general 

smaitucle   of  circumstances;   and  the 

particle  of,  whereunto,  refers  not  to  the 

immediate  antecedent  i'^<»itos,  water,  but 
to  all  that  precedes. 

ANTO$IANDRIANS,  a  sect  of  ri- 
gid Luthei-ans  who  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  Osiander    relating   to  justification. 
These  are  o.tlierwise  denom  mated  Osi- 
andromastigea.  The  Antosiandrians  de- 
ny that  man  is  made  just,  w^ith  that  jus- 
tice wherewith  God  himself  is  just ;  that 
*    is,  they  assert  tliat  he  is  not  made  es- 
sentially but  only  imputatively  just ;  or 
that  he  is  not  really  made  just,  out  only 
^Tcnounced  so. 

KPATHY,  among  the  ancient 'philo- 
soplvcrsj  implied  an  utter  privation  of 
,  passion,and  an  insensibility  of  pain.  The 
word  is  conipounded  of  at,  /?  riv .  and  araS^;, 
^  qffhcUun,  The  Stoics  affected  an  putire 
a]^athv;they  considered  it  ;^s  the  higlicst 
visdojn  to  eijjoy  a  pcifct  (;^'ilmncss  or, 


TOfflcd  by  either  pleasure  or  pain.  In  th« 
first  ages  of  the  chuiteh*  the  Ghrisliana  . 
I  adopted  the  tenn  apathy  to  express  ^ 
;  contempt  of  all  earthlyeoncems  ;  a  state 
of  mojTtification  such,  fi^  the  Gospel  pre- 
scribes. Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  par- 
ticular, brought  it  exceedingly.juvvogue, 
thinking, hereby  to  dra^.  sucli  phiwso- 
phers  to  Christianity  who  aspire^l  after 
such  a  siiblime  pkch.of  viitue, 

APELLEANJj,  so  called  from  Apel- 
les,  in  the  second  century.  They  ai» 
firmed  that  Christ,  wh^n  he  came  dowo  . 
from  heaven,  received  a  body,  not  from 
the  substance  of  his  mother,  but  from 
the  four  elements,  which,  at  his  death  he 
rendered  back  to  the  .world,  and  ^  as- 
cended into  heavep  witlKwit  a  body^ 

APHTHARtODOClTES,  a  deno  . 
mination  in  the  .sixth,  century ;  so  csdled 
from  the  Greek  ApQaprof^  incorruptible, 
and  iTcxto,  to  judge;  because  they  hdd  . 
tljat  the  body  pf  Jesus  Chiistwas  inoor- 
i*uptible,  and  not  subject  to  death.  They 
were  a  branch  of  the  Eutychians. 

APOCARlTiES,  a. denomination,  in 
the  third  ^ntury,  which  sprang  from 
the  Manicheans.  They  held  that  thic 
soul  of  man  was  of  the  substance  of  God. 

APOCHRYPHA,books  not  admitted 
into  the  canon  of  sqripture,  being  either 
spurious,  or  at  least  not  acknowledged 
as  divine.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  de- 
rived from  fl«ro,  **frora,"  and  v^^nrm,  "to 
hide  qr  concead.".  They  seem  most  of 
them  to  have  been  composed  by  Jews. 
None  of  the  writers  of  tne  New  Testa- 
ment mention  them  ;  neither  .Philo  nor 
Josephu^  speak  of  them.  The  Christian 
I  church  ,was  for  some  ai^es  a  stranger  to  ^ 
'them.  Origen,Athanasius, Hilary, Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  and  a^l  ;the  orthodox  wri- 
ters who  have  given  catalogues  of  the 
canonical  books  of  scripture,  imanimqus-, 
ly  concur  in  r^ectirig  these  out  of  the 
canon.  The  Protestants  acknowledge 
such  books  of  scripture  only  to  be  cano- 
nical as  were  esteemed  to  be  so  in.  the 
first  ages  of  tlie  -church;  such  as  are 
cited  by  the  earliest  writers  among  the 
Christians  as  of  divuie  authority,  and 
after  the  most  diligent  enquii-)''  were  re- 
ceived and  judjjed  to  be  so  by  Lhe  couii" 
cil  of  Laodice.u  T\\ii^  were  wntten  afi:er 
the  days  of  Mutacliijin  ^yhpm|  according 
to  theuniveiSHl  testimony  of  tlie  J^ws, 
the  spirit  of  tnioyhticy  ceased,  MaL  jv< 
4 — 6.  Not  CEic  oT  the  writer!*  in  direct . 
Venus  advance  s  a  chilm  ,to  inspiration^ 
!  They  contain  fubleH^lits^inKl  contradio 
'  tions.  1  Mace.  \'i,  4. 16.  2  Macc^  l  13. 15* , 
2  Macc.ix.  2h.  The  apocry^jhal  \mk^ 
I  are  in  general  bcjieveci  to  be  csjwnifcal , 
by  the  ^hijrcli  of  Rijn^iij  ami,  evei^  h^ 
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the  sixth  urticle  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, they  are  ordered  to  be  i-ead  for 
example  of  life  and  insti-uction  of  man- 
ners, though  it  doth  not  apply  them  to 
establish  any  doctrine.  Other  reformed 
churches  do  not  so  much  as  make  even 
this  use  of  them'.  See  Prideaux'a  Coii- 
tiexion,  vol.  L  p.  36—42:  Lee^a  Dis,  on 
Madras  ;  Dick  on  Inspiration^  p.  344. 

APOLLINARIANS,  were  ancient 
heretics,  who  denied  the  proper  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  and  maintained  that 
Uie  body  which  he  assumed  was  endow- 
ed with  a  sensitive  and  not  a  rational 
soul :  but  that  the  divine  nature  supplied 
the  place  of  the  intellectual  principle  in 
man.  This  sect  cjerived  its  name  from 
Apollmaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea.  Their 
doctrine  was  first  condemned  by  a  coun- 
cil at  Alexandria  in  362,  and  afterwards 
in  a  more  formal  manner  by  a  council 
at  Rome  in  375,  and  by  another  councfl 
in  378,  which  deposed  Apollinaris  fi*om 
his  bishopric  This,  with  other  laws 
enacted  agamst  them,  reduced  them  to 
a  very  small  number;  so  that  at  last 
tiiey  dwindled  away. 

APOST ACY,  a  forsaking  or  renoun- 
cing our  religion,  either  by  an  open  de- 
claration in  words,  or  a  virtual  declara- 
tion of  it  by  our  actions.  The  primitive 
Christian  church  distinguished  several 
kinds  of  apostacy ;  the  first,  of  those 
who  ¥rent  entirely  from  Christianity  to 
Judaism ;  the  second,  of  those  who  com- 
plied so  far  with  the  Jews,  as  to  com- 
municate with  them  in  many  of  their 
unlawful  practices,  without  making  a 
formal  profession  of  their  religion; 
thir<Uy,  of  those  who  mingled  Judaism 
and  Christianity  together ;  and,  fourth- 
ly, of  those  who  voluntarily  relapsed 
into  paganism.  Apostacy  ma>[  be  far- 
ther considered  as,  1.  Original,  in  which 
we  have  all  participatedj  Rom.  iii.  23 ; 
—2.  National*  when  a  kingdom  relin- 
quishes the  profession  of  Christianity ; 
•—3.  Personal,  when  an  individual  back- 
sKdes  from  God,  Heb.  x.  38  ;•;— 4.  Final, 
when  men  are  given  up  to  judicial 
hardness  of  heart,  as  Judas.  See  Back- 
sliding. 

APOSTLE,  properly  signifies  a  mes- 


preach.— 2.  Apostle,  m  the  Greek  li- 
turgy, is  used  lor  a  book  containing  the 
epistles  6f  St.  Paul,  piinted  in  the  order 
wherein  they  are  to  oe  read  in  churches 
throiw;h  the  course  of  the  year. — 3.  The 
appeSation  was  also  given  to  the  ordi- 
nary travelling  ministers  of  the  church, 
Rom.  xvi.  7.  Phil.  ii.  25.  though  in  our 
translation  the  last  b  rendered  messen^ 


ger.^-4.  It  is  likewise  eiven  to  those 
pei*sons  who  first  plantea  the  Christian' 
I  faith  in  any  place.  Thus  Dion^sius  of 
Corinth  is  c^led  tfie  Apostle  ofPrancCy 
Xavier  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  6cc. 

APOSTLES'  CREED.  See  Creed, 

APOSTOLATE,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  used  for  mission ;  but  it  more  proper- 
ly denotes  tJie  dignity  or  office  ot  an 
apostle  of  Cnrist.  It  is  also  used  in  an- 
cient writei's  for  the  office  of  a  bishop. 
But  as  the  title afioatolicushsis betfli  ap- 
propriated to  the  pope,  so  that  of  apos- 
tolate  became  at  length  restrained  to 
the  sole  dignity  of  the  popedom. 

APOSTOLIC,  apostolical;  some- 
thing that  relates  to  the  apostles,  or 
descends  from  them.  Thus  we  say  the 
afiostolical  age,  afiostoUcal  doctrine^ 
afiostolical  chai'acter,  constitutions,  tra- 
ditions, &c 

APOSTOLIC,  m  the  primitive 
church,  was  an  appellation  given  to  all 
such  churches  as  were  founded  by  the 
apostles;  and  even  to  the  bishops  of 
those  churches,  as  being  the  reputed 
successors  of  the  apbstles.  These  were 
confined  to  four,  viz.  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  In  after  times, 
the  other  churches  assumed«the  same 
quality,  on  account,  principally,  of  the 
conformity  of  their  doctrine  with  that 
of  the  churches  which  were  apostolical 
by  foundation,  and  because  all  bishops 
held  themselves  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, or  acted  in  their  dioceses  with  the 
authority  of  apostles. 
'  The  nrst  time  the  term  apostolical  is 
attributed  to  bishops,  as  such,  is  in  a 
letter  of  Clovis  to  the  council  of  Orleans, 
held  in  511,  though  that  king  does  not 
there  expressly  denominate  them  afios- 
tolical,  but  {afioatolica  aede  digniaaimi 
highly  worthy  of  the  apostolical  see. 
In  581,  Guntram  calls  the  bishops  met 
at  the  council  of  Macon,  apostolical 
pontiffs,  apoatolici  pontijices. 

In  progress  of  time,  the  bishop  of 
Rome  gi*owing  in  power  above  the  rest, 
and  the  three  patriarchates  of  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  the  title 
apostolical  was  restrained  to  the  pope 
and  his  church  alone ;  though  some  of 
the  popes,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
not  contented  to  hold  tlie  title  hy  this 
tenure,  began  at  length  to  insist  that  it 
belonged  to  them  by  another  and  pecu- 
liar right,  as  being  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter.  The  country  of  Rheims,  in  1049, 
declared  that  the  pope  was  the  sole 
apostolical  primate  of  the  universal 
church.  And  hence  a  great  number  of 
apostolicals ;  apoatolical  sec,  apostolical 
nuncio,  apostolical  notary,   apostoticat 
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^ne(   afiostoUcal  chamber,  apostolical 
\icar,  &c 

APOSTOLICAL  CONSTITU- 
TIONS, a  collection  of  regulations  at- 
u-ibuted  to  the  apostles,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  collected  by  St.  Clement, 
-whose  name  they  likewise  bear.  It  is 
the  genei-al  opinion,  however,  that  they 
are  spuiious,  and  tliat  St.  Clement  had 
no  hand  m  them.  They  appeared  first 
in  the  fourth  centuiy,  but  have  been 
much  changed  and  corrupted  since. 
There  are  so  many  things  in  them  dif- 
ferent from  and  even  contrary  to  tlie 
genius  and  design  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  that  no  wise  ^an  would 
believe,  without  the  most  convincing 
and  uTesistible  proof,  that  both  could 
come  from  the  same  hand.  Grade's 
Answer  to  IVhiston ;  Saurin*s  Ser.  vol. 
iL  p.  185 ;  Lardiier's  CrecL  vol.  iii.  p^  11. 
ch,  ult.;  Doddridge*s  Lect.  lee.  119. 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  an  ap- 
pellation usually  given  to  the  writers  of 
the  ftrst  cefttuiy,  who  employed  their 
pens  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Of 
these  writei-s,  Cotelerius,  and  after  him 
Le  CJerc,  havfe  published  a  collection 
in  two  volumes,  accompanied  both  with 
their  own  annotations,  and  the  remarks 
of  other  leanied  men.  See  also  the 
eenuine  epistles  of  the  apostolic  fathers 
by,  Abp.  Wake. 

APOSTOLICI,  or  Apostolics,  a 
name  assumed  by  difterent  sects  on  ac- 
count of  their  preteiiding  to  imitate  the 
practice  of  the  apostles. 

APOTACTITiE,  an  ancient  sect, 
vho  affected  to  follow  the  examples  of 
the  apostles,  and  renounced  all  then* 
effects  and  possessions.  '  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  held  any  eiTors  at  fii^t ; 
tut  afterwards  they  taught  that  the  re- 
nouncing of  all  riches  was  not  only  a 
matter  of  counsel  and  advice,  but  of 
precept  and  necessity. 

APPLICATION,  is  used  for  the  act 
whereb)'  our  Saviour  transfers  or  makes 
over  to  us  what  he  had  earned  or  pur- 
chased by  his  holy  life  and  death.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  by  this  application  of  the 
merits  of  Christ  that  we  are  to  be  justi- 
fied and  entitled  to  grace  and  glory. 

Ajifilication  is  also  used  for  that  part 
of  a  sermoh  in  which  the  preacher 
bmgs  home  or  applies  the  truth  of  re- 
^on  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers. 
&  Sermon.     ~  . 

.KPFROBATION,  a  state  or  dispo- 
sitioa  of  the  mind,  wherein  we  put  a 
value  upon,  or  become  pleased  with, 
^e  person  or  thing.  Moralists  are 
divided  on  the  principle  of  approbation, 
or  the  motive  which  determmes  us  to 
approve  or  disapprove.  The  Epicureans 
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will  hj^ve  it  to  be  only  self-mterest :  ac- 
cordmg  to  them,  that  which  determines 
any  agent  to  apprdve  his  own  action,  is 
its  apparent  tenaency  to  his  private  hap- 
piness; and  even  the  approbation  of  an- 
other's action  flows  from  no  other  cause 
but  an  opinion  of  its  tendency  to  the 
happiness  of  the  approver,  either  im- 
mediatclj^  or  remotely.  Others  resolve 
approbation  into  a  moral  sense,  or  a 
prmciple  of  benevolence,  by  which  we 
are  determined  to  appixjve  every  kind 
affection  either  in  oui'selves  or  others, 
and  all  publicly  usehil  actions  which  we 
imagine  to  flow  fix)m  such  aflections, 
without  any  view  therein  to  our  own 
private  happiness. 

But  may  we  not  add,  that  a  true 
Christi.m*s  approbation  arises  from  his 
perception  of  the  will  of  God  ?  See 
Obligation. 

APPROPRIATION,  the  annexing  a 
benefice  to  the  proper  and  perpetual 
use  of  seme  religious  house.  It  is  a  term 
also  often  used  m  the  religious  world  as 
referring  to  that  act  of  tlie  mind  by 
which  we  apply  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  to  ourselves.  This  appropria- 
tion IS  real  when  we  are  enabled  to  be- 
lieve in,  feel,  and  obey  the  truth ;  but 
merely  iiominal  and  delusive  when  there 
are  no  fruits  of  righteousness  and  true 
holmess.    See  Assurance. 

AQUARIANS,  those  who  consecra- 
ted water  in  the  eucharist  instead  of 
ivine.  Another  branch  of  them  ap- 
l>i*oved  of  wine  at  the  sacrament,  when 
received  in  the  evening:  they  likewise 
mixed  water  with  the  wine. 

ARABICI,  erroneous  Christians,  in 
the  third  century^  who  thought  that  the 
soul  and  body  aied  together,  and  rose 
again.  It  is  said  that  Origen  convinced 
them  of  tlieir  eiTor,  and  that  they  then 
abjured  it. 

ARCHANGEI-i,  accordmg  to  some 
divines,  means  an  angel  occupying  the 
eighth  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy ; 
but  otliei's^  not  without  reason,  reckon 
it  a  title  only  applicable  to  our  Saviour. 
Compare  Jude  9.  with  Daniel  xii.  1. 1 
Thess.  iv.  16. 

ARCHBISHOP,  the  ohief  or  metro- 
politan  bishop,  who*  has  sevei^al  suffra- 
gans under  him.  Archbishops  were  not 
known  in  the  East  till  about  the  year 
320 ;  and  though  there  were  some  soon 
after  this  who  had  the  title,  yet  that 
was  only  a  personal  honour,  by  which 
the  bishops  of  considerable  cities  were 
distin^ished.  It  was  not  till  of  late  that 
archbishops  became  metropolitans,  ahd  * 
had  suffragans  under  them.  The  ec- 
clesiastical government  of  England  is 
divided  into  tv/o  provinces,  viz.  Canter- 
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oury  and  York.  The  first  archbishq) 
of  Canterbury  was  Austin,  appointed  by 
king  Ethelbert,  on  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  about  the  year  598.  His 
grace  of  Canterbury  is  the  first  peer  of 
Rjigland,  and  the  next  to  the  royal  fa- 
•mily,  "having  precedence  of  all  dukes, 
jmd  all  great  officers  of  the  crown.  /It 
is  his  privilege,  by  custom,  to  crown 
the  kings  and  queens  of  this  kmgdom. 
The  archbishop  of  York  has  precedence 
of  all  dukes  not  of  the  royal  blood,  and 
pf  all  officers  of  state  except  the  lord 
liigh  chancellor.  The  fii'st  archbishop 
of  York  was  PaulinuS,  appointed  by 
mipe  Gregory  about  the  year  622. 

ARCHDEACON,  a  jpriest  invested 
with  authority  or  jurisdiction  over  the 
clergy  and  laity,  next  to  the  bishop, 
either  through  the  whole^  diocese,  or 
only  a  part  of  it.  There  are  sixty  in 
England,  who  visit  every  two  years  in 
three,  when  they  inquire  into  the  re- 
parations and  moveables  belonging  to 
churches;  reform  abuses;  suspend;  ex-, 
communicate;  in  some  places  prove, 
wills ;  and  induct  all  clerks  into  bene- 
fices within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. 

ARCHONTICS,  a  sect  about  the 
year  160  or  203.  Among  many  other 
extravagant  notions,  they  Iield  that  the 
world  was  created  by  archangels ;  they 
also  denied  the  i-esun-ection  of  the  body. 

ARCH-PRESBYTER,  or  Arch- 
Priest,  a  priest  established  in  some 
dioceses  with  a  superiority  over  the 
rest.  He  was  anciently^  chosen  out  of 
J^e  college  of  presbyters,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  bishcp,  1  ne  arch-presbyters 
were  much  of  the  same  nature  with  our 
deans  in  cathedral  churches. 

ARRHABONARH,  a  sect  who  held 
that  the  Eucharist  is  neither  the  real 
flesh  or  blood  of  Christ,  nor  yet  the  sign 
of  them,  but  only  the  pledge  or  earnest 
there(rf. 

ARIANS,  followers  of  Arius,  a  pres- 
byter of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  about 
315,  who  maintained  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  totally  and  essentially  distinct 
from  the  Father ;  that  he  was  the  first 
and  noblest  of  those  beings  whom  God 
liad  created— the  instrument,  by  whose 
subordinate  operation  he  foraied  the 
universe ;  and  therefore,  inferior  to  the 
Father  both  hi  nature  and  dignity  .*  also, 
that  the  Holy,  Ghost  was  not  God,  but 
created  by  the  power  of  the  Son.  The 
Arians  owned  that  the  Son  was  the 
Word;  but  denied  that  word  to  have 
been  eternal  They  held  that  Christ 
had  nothing  of  man  m  him  but  the  fle^h, 
to  which  the  hoyot,  or  word,  was  joined, 
which  was  the  same  as  tlie  soul  in  us. — 


The  Arians  were  first  condemned  and 
anathematised  by  a  council  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  320,  under  Alexander,  bishop 
of  that^city,  who  accused  Arius  of  im- 
piety, and  caused  him  to  be  expelled 
irom  the  communion  of  the  church. ;  and 
afterwards  by  380  fathers  in  the  general 
council  of  Nice,  assembled  by  Constan- 
tine,  in  325.    His  doctrine,  however,  was 
not  extinguished;  on  the  contrary,  it 
became  the  reigniilg  religion,  especially 
in  the  East.    Arius  was  recalled  fix>in 
banishment  by  Constantine  in  tWo  or 
three  years  alter  the  council  of  Nice, 
and  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted 
against  him  were  repealed.    Notwith- 
standing this,  Athanasius,  then  bisliop 
of  Alexandria,  refiised  to  admit  him  and 
his  followers  to  communion.    This    so 
enraged  them,  that,  by  their  interest  at 
court,  they  procured  that  prelate  to  be 
deposed  and  banished ;  but  the  church 
of  Alexandria  still  refiising  to  admit 
Arius  uito  their  communion,  the  empe- 
ror  sent  for  him   to  Constantino]^e ; 
where  upon  (ielivei^ing  in  a  fresh  con- 
fession of  his  faith  in  terms  less  offensive, 
the  emperor  commanded  him  to  be  re- 
ceived mto  their  cOSmmunion ;  but  tha,t 
very  evening,  it  is  said,  Arius  died  as 
his  friends  were  conducting  him  in  tri- 
umph to  the  great  church  of  Constan- 
tinople.   Alius,  pressed  by  a  natural 
want,  stepped  aside,  but  expired  on  the 
spot,  his' Dowels   gushing   out.     The 
Arian  party,  however,  found  a  protector 
in  Constantius,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  East,    They  underwent  va- 
rious revolutions  and  pei*secutions  un- 
der succeeding  emperors;  till, at  lengUi, 
Theodosjus  the  Great  exerted  every 
effort  to  suppress  them.    Their  doc- 
trine was  carried,  in  the  fifth  century, 
into  Africa,  under  the  Vandals;  and 
into  Asia  under  the  Goths. — Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Spam,  were  also*  deeply  mfected 
with  It;  and  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  ctmtury,  it  was  tri- 
umphant in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe:  but  it  sunk  almost  at  once, 
when  the  Vandals  were  driven  out  of 
Africa,  and  the  Goths  out  of  Italy,  by 
the  arms  of  Justinian.    However,  it  re- 
vived again  in  Italy,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Lombards,  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  was  not  extinguished  till 
about  the  end  of  the  eighth.    Arianism 
was  ag^ain  revived  in  the  W^est  by  Scr- 
vetus,  m  1531,  for  which  he  simered 
death.     After   this   the   doctrme    got 
footing  m  Geneva,  and  in  Poland ;  but 
at  len^h  degenerated  in  a  great  mea-. 
sure  into  Socinianism.    Erasmus,  it  is 
thoiight,  aimed  at  reriving  it,  in  his 
commentaries  on  Uie  Mew  Testament: 
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and  the  learned  Grotkis  seems  to  lean 
that  wav.  Mr.  Whiston  was  one  of  the 
first  divines  who  revived  this  controver- 
sy in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
followed  by  Dr.  Cl^irke,  who  was  chiefly 
exposed  by  Dr.  Waterland.  Those  who 
hold  the  doctrine  which  is  usually  called 
Low  Arianism,  say  that  Christ  pre-ex- 
isted ;  but  not  as  the  eternal  Logos  of 
the  Father,  or  as  the  being  by  whom 
he  made  tiie  worlds,  and  haa  inter- 
course with  the  patriarchs,  or  as  having 
any  certain  raidc  or  employment  what- 
ever in  the  divine  dispensations.  In 
modem  times,  the  term  Arian  is  indis- 
criminately apiplied  to  those  who  con- 
sider Jesus  simply  subordinate  to  the 
Father.  Some  of  them  believe  Christ 
to  have  been  the  creator  of  the  world ; 
but  they  all  maintain  that  he  existed 
previously  to  his  incarnation,  though  in 
nis  pre-existent  state  they  assign  him 
(Cerent  degrees  of  dignity.  Hence  the 
terms  High  and  Lov)  Arian,  See  P re- 
existence.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
vindicators  c£  Arianism  have  been  H. 
^ayior,  in  his  Apology  of  Ben  Mordecai 
to  his  Friends  for  emor4tcing' Christian- 
Utjlj  Dr,  Hanvood,  in  his  Five  Diaaer- 
(ations ;  Br.  Price,  in  his  Sermons  on 
the  Christian  Doctrine.  See  also  the 
4th.  vol.  of  the  Theological  Refiositoiy, 
p.  153—163,  and  Cornish's  Tract  m  the 
jPre^ejcistence  of  Christ. 

On  the  opposite  side,  Bogue  and 
Bennett's  Hist,  of  DissenterSi  vol.  lii. 
Abbadie,  Waterland,  Guyse,  Hey,  JRo- 
btnson,  Eveleigh,  Hawker  on  the  Dtui- 
niiy  of  Christ; — Calamy,  Taylor,  Gill, 
Jmes,  Pike,  and  Simftson,  on  the 
Trinity. 

ARISTOTELIANS,  the  followers  of 
Aristotle.  They  believed  in  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  and  represented  the  Deity 
as  somewhat  similar. to  a  principle  of 
po^er  giving  motion  to  a  machine ;  ^and 
as  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  hkn- 
selt  out  regardless  of  hnman  affairs. 
They  were  uncertain  as  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul. — ^As  this  was  rather 
a  philosophical  than  religious  sect,  we 
«hall  not  enlai^e  on  it 

ARK,  or  Koah's   Ark,  a  floating 
VjBssel  built  by  Noah  for  the  preserva- 
tion oi  his  family,  and  the  several  spe- 
cies of  animals,  during  the  deluge.  The 
fenn  of  the  Ark  was  an  oblong,  with  a 
^  bottom,  and  a  sloped  roof,  raised  to 
^cttbit  in  the  middle;  it  had  neither 
•wiinor  rudder;  nor  was  it  sharp  at 
the  ads  for  cutting  the  water.    This 
fwittwas  admirably  calculated  to  make 
it  lie  steady  on  the  water,  without  roU- 
wg,  vhich  mi^ht  have  endangered  the 
hves  of  the  animals  within. 
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The  length  of  this  ark  was  300  cubitfl» 
which  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot*8  ' 
calculation,  amount  to  a  little  more  than 
547  feet ;  its  breadth,  50  cubits,  or  91-2 
feet;  its  height,  30  cubits,  or  54-72  feet  a  ^ 
and  its  solid  contents  2,730-782  solid 
feet,  sufficient  for  a  carriage  for  81,062 
ton.  lit  consisted  of  three  stories,  each 
of  which,  abating  the  thickness  of  the 
floors,  might  be  about  18  feet  high,  ai^ 
no  doubt  was  partitioned  into  a  greal 
many  rooms  or  apartments;  This  vessel 
was  doubtless  so  contrived,  as  to  admit 
the  air  and  the  light  on  all,  though  the 
particular  construction  of  the  wmdowa^ 
oe  not  mentioned. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  a 
small  chest  or  coffer,  three  feet  nine 
inches  in  length,  two  feet  three  mchca 
m  breadth,  and  two  feet  three  inches  in 
height,  in  which  were  contained  the 
golden  pot  that  had  manna,  Aaron's 
rod,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant. 
The  ark  was  reposited  in  the  holiest 
place  oi  the  tabernacle.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Philistines,  and  detained  twenty 
(some  say  forty)  vears  at  Kirjath-jca- 
rim ;  but,  the  people  bem^  afflicted  wit^ 
emerods  on  account  of  it,  returned  it 
with  divers  presents.  It  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  temple. 

The  Hd  or  covering  of  the  ark  was 
called  the  firofiitiatory  or  mercy-seat; 
over  which  two  fibres  were  placed, 
called  cherubims,  with  expanded  win^ 
of  a  peculiar  form.  Here  the  Shechi- 
nah  rested  both  in  the  tabeinacle  and 
temple  in  a  visible  cloud:  hence  were 
issued  the  Divine  oracles  by  an  audible 
voice;  and  the  high  priest  appealed 
before  this  mercy-seat  once  every  year 
on  the  great  day  of  expiation;  and  thQ 
Jews,  wherever  they  worshipped,  turn- 
ed their  faces  towaras  the  place  where 
the  ark  stood. 

In  the  second  temple  there  was  also 
an  ark,  made  of  the  same  shape  and 
dimensions  with  the  first,  and  put  in 
the  same  place,  but  without  any  of  itii 
contents  and  peculiar  honours.  It  was 
used  as  a  repi*esfentative  of  the  former 
on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  a  reposi» 
tory  of  the  original  copy  of  the  noly 
Scriptures,  collected  by  Ezra  and  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue  after  the 
captivity ;  and,  in  imitation  of  this,  the 
Jews,  to  this  day,  have  a  kind  of  ark  in 
their  synaeogues,  wherein  their  sacred 
books  are  kept. 

ARMENIANS,  the  inhabitants  of 
Armenia,  whose  t^ligion  is  the  Chris- 
tian, of  the  Eutychian  sect;  that  is, they 
hold  but  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ, 
See  EuTYCHiANs.  They  assert  also 
tlie  procession  of  the  Hofy  Ghost  fl*om 
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the  Father  only.  They  believe  that 
Christ  at  his  desceijt  into  hell  freed  the 
souls  of  the  damned  from  thence,  and 
reprieved  them  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  they  shall  be  remanded  to  eternal 
flames.  They  believe  that  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
the  beatific  vision  till  after  the  resur- 
rection, notwithstanding  which  they 
pray  to  departed  saints,  adore  their 
pictures,  and  bum  lamps  before  thbm. 
The  Armenian  clergy  consist  of  patri- 
archs, archbishops,  doctors,  secular 
priests,  and  monks.  The  Armenian 
monks  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil ;  and 
eveiy  Wednesday  and  Friday  they  eat 
neither 'fish,  nor  ecgs,  nor  oil,  nor  iny 
thing  made  of  milk ;  and  during  Lent 
they  live  upon  nothing  but  roots.  They 
have  seven  sacraments;  baptism,  con- 
firmation, j)enance,  the  eucharist,  ex- 
treme unction,  orders,  and  matrimony. 
-—They  admit  infehts^to  the  communion 
at  two  or  thi*ee  months  old.  They  seem 
to  place  the  chief  part  of  their  religion 
in  tastings  and  abstinences ;  and,  among 
the  clergy,  the  higher  the  degree,  the 
lower  they  must  live ;  msomucn  that  it 
is  said  the  archbiShc^s  live  on  nothing 
but  pulse.  They  consecrate  holy  water 
but  once  a  year ;  at  which  time  every 
one  fills  a  pot,  and  carries  it  home, 
which  brings  in  a  considerable  revenue 
to  the  church.  * 

ARMINIANS,  persons  who  follow 
the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  who  was  pas- 
tor at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Leyden.  Arminius 
had  been,  educated  in  the  opinions  of 
Calyin;  but,  thmkmg  the  doctrine  of 
that  gi-eat  man  with  regard  to  free  will, 
predestination,  and  grace,  too  severe, 
ne  began  to  express  his  doubts  conceni- 
ing  them  in  the  year  1591 ;  and,  upon 
farther  enquby,  adopted  the  sentiments 
of  those  whose  religious  system  extends 
the  Ipve  of  the  Supreme  Being  ohd  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  mankuid. 
The  Armmians  are  also  called  Remon- 
strants, because,  in  1611,  they  pre- 
sented a  remonstrance  to  the  states- 
genei-al,iwherein  they  state  then-  griev- 
ances, and  pray  for  relief. 

The  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Ar- 
niinians  maybe  comprised  in  the  five 
following  articles  relative  to  predesti- 
nation, universal  redemption,  the  cor- 
ruption of  man,  conversion,  and  perse- 
verance, viz. 

I.  That  God,. -from  all  etemitv,  de- 
termined to  bestow  salvation  on' those 
who  he  foresaw  would  persevere  unto 
the  end ;  and  to  inflict  everlasting  pun- 
ishments on  those  who  should  continue 
ki  their  unbelief,  and  resist  his  divine 


succours;  so  thkt  (flection  was  condi- 
tional, and  reprobation  in  like  manner 
the  result  of  foreseen  infidelity  and  per- 
severing wickedness. 

II.  That  Jesus  Christ  by  his  sufferings 
and  death,  made  ^n  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  all  mankind  in  general,  and  of 
every  individual  in  paiticular;  that;  how- 
ever, none  but  those  who  believe  in  him 
can  be  partkkers  of  divine  benefits. 

III.  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed 
from  the  exercise  of  our  natural  facul* 
ties  and  powers,  nor  from  the  force  and 
operation  of  free  will ;  since  man,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  natural  corruption,  is 
incapabje  either  of  thinking  or  doing 
any  good  thing ;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  his  conversion 
and  salvation,  that  he  be  regenerated 
and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

rv.  That  this  divine  grace,  or  energy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  begins  and  perfects 
every  thing  that  can  be  called  good  in^ 
man,  and,  consequently,  all  good  works 
are  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone ;  that, 
nevertheless,  this  grace  is  offered  to  all, 
and  does  not  force-  meh  to  act  against 
their  inclinations,  but  may  be  resisted 
and  rendered  meffectual  by  the  peiverse 
will  of  the  impenitent  sinner.  Some 
modem  Arminians  interpret  this  and 
the  last  article  with  a  greater  latitude: 

V.  That  God  gives  to  the  truly  taith- 
fid  who  are  regenei'ated  by  his  grace, 
the  means  of  presehring  themselves  in 
this  state.  The  first  Arminians,  indeed, 
had  some  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
closing  part  of  this  article;  but  their 
followers  uniformly  maintain  "that  the 
regenerate  may  lose  true  justifying  fe"th, 
^  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  aiid  die  in 
their  sins." 

After  the  appointment  of  Arminius 
to  the  theological  chair  at  Leyden,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  avow  and  vindi- 
cate the  pririciples  which  he  had  em- 
braced; and  the  freedom  with  which  he 
published  and  defended  them,  exposed 
nim  to  tlie  resentment  of  thase  that  ad- 
hered to  the  theoldgical  system  of  Ge- 
neva, which  then  prevailed  m  Holland; 
but  his  principal  opponent  was  Gomar, 
his  colleague.  The  controversy  which 
was  thus  Degun  became  more  general 
after  the  death  of  Arminius  m  the  y»ar 
1609,  and  threatened  to  mvolve  the 
United  Provinces  in  civil  discord.  The 
Arminian  tenets  gained  ground  under 
the  mild  and  favourable  treatment  of 
the  magistrates  of  Holland,  and  were 
adOT>ted  by  several  persons  of  ment  and 
distmction.  TheCalvmistsorGomaristS, 
1  as  tliey  were  now  called,  appealed  to  A 
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national  synod;  accordingly,  the  synod 
of  Dort  was  cou^ned,  by  oi^er  of  the 
states-general,  1618;  and  was  com- 
posed of  ecclesiastic  deputies  from  the 
United  Provinces  as  well  as  from  the 
reformed  churches  of  England,  Hessia, 
Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the  Palati- 
Bate.  The  principal  advocate  in  favour 
o!  the  Armmians  was  Episcopius,  who 
at  that  time  was  professor  of  divinity  at 
Leyden.  Jt  was  first  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss the  principal  subjects  in  dispute, 
that  the  Arminians  should  be  allowed 
to  state  and  vindicate  the  grounds  on 
Tvhich  their  opinions  were  founded;  but, 
some  difference  arising  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  conducting  the  debate,  ,tne  Ar- 
minians were  excluded  from  the  assem- 
bly, their  case  was  tried  in  their  absence, 
and  they  were  pronounced  guilty  of 
pestilential  enters,  and  condemned  as 
corrupters  of  the  true  religion.  A  cu- 
rious account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
above  synod  may  be  seen  in  a  series  of 
letters  written  by  Mr.  John  Hales,,  who 
"was  present  on  the  occasion. 
^  In  consequence  of  the  above-men- 
tioned decision,  the  Arminians  were 
considered  as  enemies  to  their  country, 
and  its  established  religion,  and  were 
much  persecuted.  They  Were  treated 
▼ith  great  severity,  and  deprived  of  aJ 
their  posts  and  employments;  their 
niinisters  were  silenced,  and  their  con- 
gregations were  suppressed^  The  great 
Bameveldt  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold ; 
and  the  learned  Grotius,  being  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment,  fled, 
and  took  refuge  in  France. 

After  the  death  of  prince  Maurice, 
"Who  had  been  a  violent  paitizan  m  fa- 
vour of  the.  Gomarists,  m  the  year  1625, 
Je  Arminian  exiles  were  restored  to 
their  former  reputation  and  ti-anquillity ; 
5^,  under  the  toleration  of  the  state, 
they  erected  churches  ^d  founded  a 
college  at  Amsterdam,  appointing  Epis- 
^ius  the  first  theoloeical  professor. 
The  Arminian  system  has  very  much 
prevailed  in  England  since  the  time  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  its  votaries  in 
?her  countries  are  very  numerous.    It 
^generally  supposed  that  a  majority 
^the  cleivy  m  both  the  established 
churches  of  Great  Britain  favour  the 
Aminian  system,  notwithstanding  their 
^cles  are  strictly  Calvinistic.    The 
*jne  of  Mr.  John  Wesley  hardlv  need 
^inentioned  herel.    Every  one  knows 
JrJ  an  advocate  he  was  for  the  tenets 
**Jnninius,  and  the  success  he  met 
"^See  Methodists. 
^^eof  the  J^cipal  writers  on  the 
f~^jj[the  Armmians  have  been  Armini- 
^'-^mofiitiSf  FjjraiiuSi  Grotius^  Cur- 


I  cell^us,  Limborch,  Le  ClerCy  Wetstdn^ 
Goodwin,  Whitby y  Taylor^  Fletcher^  &c 

Some  of  the  principal  writers  on  the 
other  side  have  oeen  Polhill  in  his  Book 
on  the  Decrees;  John  Edivards  in  his 
Veritas  Redux;  Co/e  in  his  Sorvereignty 
of  God;  Edwards  on  the  Willy  and 
Original  Sin  ;  Dr,  Owen  in  his  Display 
of  Arminianismy  and  on  particular  Re^ 
aemfition;  Gill  m  his  Cause  of  God 
and  Truth ;  and  Tofilady,  in  almost  all 
his  works 

ARNOLDISTS,  the  followers  of 
Arnold,  of  Brescia,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, who  was  a  ^reat  declaimer  against 
the  wealth  and  vices  of  the  clergy.  He 
is  also  charged  with  preaching  against 
baptism  and  the  eucharist.  He  was 
burnt  at  Rome  in  1155,  and  his  ashes 
cast  into  the  Tiber. 

ARTEMONTES,  a  denommation  in 
the  second  century ;  so  called  from  Ai^ 
temon,  who  taught  that,  at  the  birth  of 
the  man  Christ,  a  certam  divine  energy, 
or  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  united 
itself  to  him. 

ARTICLE  OF  FAITH  is,  by  some, . 
defined  a  point  of  Christian  doctrine, 
wliich  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  a% 
having  been  revealed  by  God  himself, 
and  allowed  and  established  as  such  by 
the  church.    See  Confessions. 

ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND.  See  Church  or 
England. 

ARTICLES,  LAMBETH.  The 
Lambeth  articles  were  so  called,  be- 
cause drawn  up  at  Lambeth  palace, 
under  the  eye  and  with  the  assistahfce 
of  archbishop  Whitgift,  bishop  Bancroft, 
bishop  Vaugnan,  and  other  eminent  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church.  That  the 
reader  may  judge  how  Calvinistic  the 
clergy  were  under  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizaoeth,  we  shall  here  msertthem. 
"1.  God  hath  from  eternity  predesti^ 
nated  cei-tain  persons  to  life,  and  hath 
reprobated  certam  persons  unto  death. 
2.  The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of 
predestination  unto  life  is  not  the  fore- 
sight of  faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of 
good  works,  or  ftf  any  thing  that  is  ih^ 
the  pei-sons  predestinated ;  but  the  alcaie' 
will  of  God's  good  pleasure.  3.  The 
predestinati  are  apre-determined  and 
certain  number  which  can  neither' be' 
lessened  nor  increased.  4.  Such  as  are 
not  predestinated  to  salvation  shjtU  in- 
evitably be  condemned  on  account  of 
their  sms.  5.  The  true,  lively,  and  jus- 
tifying faith,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  jus- 
tifying, is  not  extinguished,  doth  not  ut- 
terly fail,  doth  not  vanish  away  in  the 
elect,  either  fittally  or. totally.  6.  A 
true  believer,  that  is,  aie  who  is  endued 
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witli  justifriiig  faijth,  h  ceilifTed  by  the' 
MX  assuiniiice  of  fi^itli  that  lijs  sins  are 
foi-given,  and  tJrnt  he  sjl-^all  be  evqrlast- 
irig:ly  siived  by  Clin^t  ,7.  Saving  puce 
IS  not  allowed  b  JWJt  impartedj  is  not 

rnted  to  Jill  tneiij  W  ivhich  tliey  uMiy 
saved  J  if  they  will.  8.  Ko  man  is 
al>le  tocome  to  Chnst^  unk.ss  k  be  given 
lui;qij  ^Jid  unless  the  Father  draw  him ; 
and  ail  i^ien  are  not  drawn  by  the  Fa- 
ther, Uiat  they  may  come  to  hia  Son. 
9*  It  is  not  in  l&ie  will  or  power  of  every 
man  to  be  saved."  What  gave  occasion 
to  the  iraming  these  articles  wajj  this: 
— rSome  persons.haci  distinguished  them- 
'  setves  at  tRe  university  of  Cambridge 
by  opi)osing  predestination,  Alanr\ed  at 
the  opinions  that  were  vented,  the  above- 
mentioned  archbishop,  with  others,  conir 
gbsed  these  articles,  to  prevent  the 
elief  of  a  contrgiry  doctrine.  These, 
when  completed,  were  sent  clown  to 
Cambridge,  t6  which  the,  scholars  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  conform.. 

ARTOTYRIT^S/a  ehfistiaJi  sect 
in  the  primitive  church,  who  c^ebrated 
the;  eucharist  with  bread  and  cheese. 
The  word  is  derived  from^Agrof,  "bread," 
and  wgoff  "cheese."  The  Artptyrites 
admitted  women,  to  the  priesthood  and 
episcopacy;  and;  Epiphanius  tells  us 
that  it  was  a  common  tiling  to  see  seven 
girls,  at  Once  enter  into  their  church 
I'obed  i^  white,  aiid  holding  a  torch  in 
their  hands;  where  they  wept  and  be- 
wailed the  -vyretchedness  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  miseries  of  this  life. 

ASCENSION  OF  CHRJIST,  his  vi- 
sible elevation  to  heaven.  The  ascen- 
agn  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  only  pre- 
signi|ied  by  many  Scripture  types,  but 
also. by  many  reii>arkable  Scripture  pro- 
phecies. Ps.  xlvii.  5.  Ps.  ex.  1.  Dan.  vii. 
13,  14.  Mic.  ii.  13.  Ps.  Ixviii;  18. 

The  evidences,  of  his  aacensiqn  were 
numerpi^.  The  disciples  saw  him  as- 
cend. Acts  i.  9, 10.  Two  angels  testified 
that  he  did  ascend.  Acts  i,  11.  Stephen, 
Paul,  and  John  saw  him  in  his  ascended 
state,  Acts  vii.  55,56.  Acts  ix.  Rev.  i. 
T|ie  marvellous  descent  of  tjie  Holy 
Ghost  demonstrated  it,  John  xvi.  7.  14. 
Acts  ii.  33.  The  terrible  overthi-ow  and 
dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  a 
staading  proof  of  it,  Jojin  viii.  21.  Matt, 
xxvi.  64. , 

The  .  time  of  hiis  ascension.  It  was^ 
foi?t5r  days  after  his  resurrection.  He' 
continued  so  maiJiy  days  on  earth,  that 
he  might  give  many  repeated  proofs  of 
his  ij-esuireiction,  Acts  i.  3;  that  he 
might  instruct;  hi(S  followers  in  every 
thblg  which, pertained, >to  the  aholish- 
mftnt  of.the  Jewish  ceiremonies,,  Aqts 
i.;3;  iU)d  Jthat  he  might  open .  to;  them 


theScrmtor^s^qoi^^i^ng  himself  and 
renew  th^ir  conirai^ioji  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  Aiitsi.^,  6.  Markxy;.  15. 

Tne  munmr  ^his  a^nsioth  It  was 
from  Mount  01iye^  to  heaven,  Acts  i. 
12;  not  in  appearance  pidy,  but  in 
reality  and.  thith;  visibly, suui  locally; 
a  real  motion  of.  his  r  human  nature  ;l 
sudden,  swift„ ,  glorious,  _  and . .  in  a  tri-  ^ 
umphant  in^nrfer.  He  was  parted  £rom 
his  .disciples  while  Mfe  was  >  solemnly- 
blessing  them, ;  ^pd  mf\iltitudes  of  anjjels 
attended  liim  with  shouts  of  praise,  ra. 
Ixviii.  17.  xlvii.  5,6^.]/ 

The  effects  or  ends  of  Christ*»  ascen" 
sion  ivere,  1.  To  fulfil  ilie  prophecies 
and  types  concerning  it.  2.  To  take- 
upon  him  more  openiy  the .  exercise  of 
his  kingly  pfhce.  3.  To,  receive  ^ifts 
for  men  bothordinary  and  ej^traordma- 
ry,  Ps.  Ijfviii.  18.  4.' To  open  the  way, 
into,  heaven  fqr  his  people,?  Heb.  x.  19> 
20.  '  5.  To  assure-tlie  saiiits  of  their  as*- 
cension  also,  JcAn  ^iv.  iy2»  • 

ASCETIC^  one  who  .I'etires  from  the 
world  for  the  puipose  of  devotion  and 
mollification.  .When  the  monks,  camfe 
in  fashion,  this  title  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  especially;  such  as  lived  in  soli-' 
tude.  Itwas.ialso  the  title  of  ^veral 
bodes,  of  spiritual  exei^cises^  as  Ui© 
Ascetics,  or  devout  exercises  of  St» 
Basil,  &c.  .  ., 

A^CODROGITES,  a  deiiomination 
which  arose  about  tlie  year  \S1.  They 
brought  into  their  chAirches  bags  or 
skins  filled  with  pew  wine,  to  represent 
the  new  bottle?,. jilied  with  new  wjne, 
mentioned  by  Christ.  They  danced 
round  these  bags  or  skins,  and,  it  is  said, 
intoxicated  themselves  with  the  wine. 

ASCOODRUTES,  a  sect,  in  the-  se- 
cond century,  wh,o  rejected  the  use  of 
all  symbols  and.  sacraments  cai  this  prin* 
ciple,  thatf  incorporeal  things  cannot  be 
communicated  bv  thuigs  corporeal,  ngr 
divine  mysteries, by  any  thing  visible. 

ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  CLERGY 
are  called  convocations,  synods,  coun- 
cils. The  annual  meeting  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  is  called  a  general  assembly^. 
In  this  assembly  his  ^majesty  is  repre* 
sented  by  his  commissioners,  who  dis- 
solves one  meeting  and  calls  another  in 
the  name  of  the  kin^,  while,  the  mode* 
r^tor  does  the  same  m  the  name  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  See  Convocation,  Pres- 
byterians. 

ASSENT,  that  act  .of  the  mind  wli^re- 
by  it  takes  or  acknowledges  ajiy.  propo- 
sition to  be  true  or  false.  Thene^are 
three  degrees  of  assent  .'"^ofijedurty 
ofiiniqut  and  belief.  Conjecture  is  but  a 
slight  and  we^  mplinatipn  to  assent  to . 
the  thing  proposed,,  hy  reason  of  the 
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Opmi4n  is  a  more'  steady  ■  and  Ibcdd  ^^ 
sent,  whe'ft  a  nian  5s  almost  certain, 
thou^  yeft  'some  fear  of  the  tonttaty 
remains  with  him.  Belief  \s  a  more 
fall  aiid  assumed  assfeAt  to  the  ttut^. 
^eeB^LtE^.  '  ' 

AS^JRANCE'.ife  the  firm  persuasion 
'ye  have  of  Che  Isertainty  of  atty  thing, 
or  a  ceitain  expectation  of  something 
future. 

Assurance  of  the  Understanding  is 
a  well-gi^ounded  knowledge  of  divme 
things  founded  on  God's  word.  Col.  ii.  2. 
'—Assurance  of  Faith  does  not  relate  to 
our  personal  interest  in  Christ,  but  con- 
sists in  a  firm  belief  of  the  revelation 
that  God  has  given  us  of  Christ  in  his 
word,  with  an  Entire  dependence  on  him. 
Heb.  X.  '2^.-^As8iirahce]  of  Hofie  is  a 
firm  expectation  ihat  God  will  grant  us 
the  complete  enjovment  of  what  he  has 
promised.  Heb.  vi:  11. 

The  doctrine  of  assurance,  i.  e.  the 
belief  that  we  have  an  interest  m  the 
divine  favour,  has-  afforded  matter  for 
dispute  among  divines.  Some  have  as- 
serted that  it  IS  not  to  be  obtained  in  the 
present  state,  allowing  that  persons  may 
oe  in  a  hopefbl  way  to  salvation^  but  that 
they  have  no  real  or  absolute  assurance 
of  it:  but  this  is  clearly  refuted  by  facts 
as  well  as  by  Scripture.  *  That  it  is  to 
be  obtained  is'  evident,'  for  we  have 
reason  to.  believe  manv  persons  have  ac- 
tually obtained  it.  Job  xix.  25.  Ps.  xvii. 
15.  2  Tim.  !.  12.  The  Scriptures  ex- 
hort us  to  obtain  it,  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  Heb. 
vi.  11.  1  Thess.  v.  21L  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  said  to  bear  witness  of  it,  Rom.'xTii.  16. 
The  exercise  of  the  Ghrisitian  graces  is 
considered  as  a  prdof  of  it,  1  John  iii. 
14.  1  John  ii.  3.  We  must,  however, 
guard  against  presumption ;  for  a  mere 
persuasion  that  Christ  is  ours  is  no  proof 
that  he  is  so.  We  must  have  evidence 
before  we  can  have  genuine  assurance. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe  also,  that  it 
is  not  a  duty  imposed  upon  all  man- 
kind, so  that'  every  one,  m  whatsoever 
state  he  may  be,  ought  to  be  fiilly 
persuaded  of  his  salvation.  "We  do 
not  affirm,"  says  Saurin,  "that  Chris- 
tians of  whose  sincerity  there  may  be 
some  doubt  have  a  right  to  assurance ; 
that  backsliders,  as  Such,  ought  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  shall  be 
saved;  nor  do  we  4ay  that  Christians 
■who  have  arrived  to  the  highest  degree 
of  holiness,  caai  be  -persuaded  ot  the 
certainty  of  their  salvation  in  every 
period  of  theirlives ;  norj  if  left  to  t^eir 
own  efforts  can  they  enjby  it;  tmt  be- 
lievew,  supported  by  the  Divine  aid, 
wliowalkin  ftU  good  conscience  before 


1iim;theseVoiiiyhaH*  ground^  ttt')&:^p«ISI 
-this'^riviie^e.^  ;  ^'   '  .  ■/.  A  v. 

Seine  divmes '\have  maintained  tkat 
asshfanceis  included  in  the  very  essenjdc 
of  faith,  so  that  a  man  cannot  have  faith 
without  assurance;  but  we  must  distin- 
guish between  assurance  and  jurtify^g 
faith.  The  apostlfe,  indeed,  speaks'df 
the  full  assurance  of  faith ;  but  then  this 
is  a  full  and  firm  persuasion  of  what  the 
Gospfel  rerveals;  whereas  the  assurance 
we  are  speaking  of  relates  to  our  per- 
sonal interest  in  Christ,  and  is  an  enect 
of  this  faith,  and  not  faith  itself.  Faith 
in-  Christ  certainly  includes  some  idea 
of  assurance ;  for,  except  we  be  assured 
that  he  is  the  Saviour,  we  shall  ncv6r 
ffo  to  or  rely  upon  him'  as  such:  but 
faith  in  Christ  does  n6t  imply  an  assu- 
rance of  our  interest  in  him ;  for  therei 
may  be  faith  long  before  the  assurance 
of  personal  interest  commences.*  The 
confounding  of  these  ideas  has  been  the 
cause  of  presumption  on  the  onfe  hand, 
and  despair  on  the  other.  When  men 
have  been  taii.^ht  that  faith  consists"  in 
believing  that  Christ  died  for  them,  and 
been  assured  that,  if  they  can  only  be- 
lieve so,  all  is  Veil ;  and  that  then  they 
are  immediately  pardoned  and  justifife^ 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  bold 
and  self-c6nceited  han^e  so6n  wrought 
themselves  up  to  ^ch  a  persuasion, 
without  any  ground  for  it,  to  their  own 
deception ;  whilst  the  dfejected,  humble, 
and  poor  *in  spirit,  not  being  able  to 
work  themselves  to  such  a  pitch  of 
confidence,  have  concluded  that  they 
have  not  the  faith  of'  God's  elect,  an& 
must  inevitably  be  lost. 

The  means  to  •  attain  assurance  are 
not  those  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  as 
some  people  imagine';  such  as  vision^ 
dreams,  voices,  &c. ;  but  siich  aS  arfe 
ordmary ;  self-examination,  humble  and 
constant  prayer,  consulting  the  sacred 
oracles,  Chnstian  communication,  at'- 
tendance  on  the  divine  ordinances,  an^ 
perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty ;  Witfi'- 
out  which  all  our  assurance  is  out  pre- 
sumption, and  our  profession  but  hy- 
pocrisy. 

Assurance  may  be  lost  for  a  season 
through  bodily  diseases  which  depress 
the  spirits,  unwatchfulness,' falling  intb 
sin,  manifold  temptations,  Worldly  cares, 
and  nfeelecf  of  pt4vate  duty. '  He,  there- 
fore, who  would  wish  to  enjoy  this  pri*- 
vilege,  Icit  him  cultivate  communion  with 
God,  exercise  a  watVihfiil  s'l^irit-  against 
his  spirittial  enemies,  and  give  himself 
unreservedly  to  Him  whose  he  is,  awj 
whom  he  profcfsses  to  ^rv^.  Sfefe  Sau*- 
Pin's  Ser.  vbl.  iii.  ser.  lO,  Eng.  edltiorits 
Case's  Sermoinis,  ser.  13  5  LanihefHHf  S^ 
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on .  Mm  ix.  55 ;  Htnrey*s  Theron  and, 
Aifiasio^  dialogiie  17;  Honve^e  Works, 
v<M.  i.  p.  342,  348;  Brooka,  Burgess, 
/Roberts,  Baxter,  Polhill,  and  Davyb  on 
Assurance;  Horx .Sol,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

ASSURITANS.  a  bi-anch  of  the  Do- 
natists,  who  held  that  the  Son  was  infe- 
rior to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Qhost 
totheSon.  SeeDoifATisTS. 

ASTONISHMENT,  a  kind  or  de- 
gree of  Ayonder  introduced  by  surprise. 
This  emotion  always  relate^  to  things 
of  the  highest  imp>ortance;  to  things 
which  appear  too  vast  and  extensive 
for  the  ^'asp  of  intellect,  rather  than 
to  anj  thing  of  an  hitricatc  nature.  The 
body  marks  in  a  striking  manner  the 
singular  state  of  the  mind  under  this 
emotion.  The  eyes  are  firmly  fixed, 
without  being  directed  to  any  particular 
object;  the  character  of  countenance, 
which  was  formed  by  the  habitual  in- 
fluence of  some  predominant  affection, 
is  for  a  time  effaced;  and  a  suspension 
of  every  other  expression,  a  ceilain 
vacuity,  sti-ongly  notes  this  state  of 
mind. 

ATH  AN  ASIANS,  those  who  profess 
the  sentiments  held  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed*  See  Creed. 

ATHEIST,  one  who  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  God; — ^this  is  called  specula- 
tive atheism.  Professing  to  believe  hi 
•  God,  and  yet  acting  contrary  to  this 
belief,  is  called  practical  atheism.  Ab- 
surd and  irrational  as  atheism  is,  it  has 
had  its  votaries  and  martyrs.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  Spmosa,  a  fo- 
reigner, was  its  noted  defender.  Lucilio 
'  Vanini,,a  native  of  Naples,  also  pub- 
licly taught  atheism  in  France;  and, 
being  convicted  of  it  at  Toulouse,  wa^ 
condemned  and  executed  in  1619.  It 
has  been  questioned,  however,  whether 
any  man  cvfer  seriously  adopted  such  a 
principle.  The  pretensions  to  it  have 
been  generally  founded  on  pride  or  af- 
fectation. The  open  avowal  of  atheism 
by  several  of  the  leadmg  members  of 
the.  French  convention  seems  to  have 
i>een  an  extraordinary  moral  pheno- 
menon. This,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  too  vague  and  uncomfortable 
a  principle  to  last  long.  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson  justly  observes,  that  speculative 
atheism  is  unreasonable  upon  five  ac- 
counts. 1.  Because  it  gives  no  tolerable 
account  of  the  existence  of  the  world. 
—2.  It  does  not  give  any  reasonable  ac- 
count of  the  imiversal  consent  of  man- 
kind in  this  apprehension,  that  there  is 
aGod.--3.  It  requires  more  evidence 
for  things  than'  they  are  capable  of 

flvingw— 4.  'The   atheist  pretends  to 
now  that  which  no  man  can  know. — 


51.  Atheism  contradicts  itsdf.  Under 
tlie  first  of  these  he  thus  argues* — ^I 
appeal  to  any:  man  of  reason  whether 
any  thing  can  be  more  unreasonable 
than  obstinately  to  impute  an  effect  to 
chaiice,  which  carries  in  the  very  face 
of  it  all  the  arguments  and  characters 
of  a  wise  design  and  contrivance.  Was 
ever  any  considerable  wor)t,  in  which 
thei-e  was  required  a  great  variety  oi 
parts,  and  a  regular  and  orderly  dispo- 
sition of  those  parts,  done  by  chance? 
i  Will  chance  fit  means  to  ends,  and  that 
in  ten  thousand  instances,  and  not  fJEul 
in  any  one.^  How  often  might  a  man, 
after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of  letters  in 
I  a  bag»  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground, 
before  they  would  fall  into  an  exact 
poem ;.  yea,  or  so  much  as  make  a  good 
discourse  in  prose?  And  may  not  a 
little  book  be  as  easily  made  bv  chance 
as  the  ^eat  volume  of  the  world  .^  How 
long  might  a  man  be  in  sprinkling  co- 
Icfurs  upon  canvass  with  a  careless  hand, 
before  they  would  happen  to  make  the 
I  exact  picture  of  a  man?  And  is  a  man 
I  easier  made  by  chance  than  his  picture  ? 
■  How  long  might  twenty  thousand  blind 
men,  who  should  be  sent  out  from  seve- 
ral remote  parts  of  England,  wander 
up  and  down  before  they  would  all  meet 
upon  Salisbury  plain,  and  fall  into,  rank 
and  file  in  the  exact  order  of  an  army? 
And,  yet,  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be 
imagined  than  how  the  innumerable 
blind  parts  of  matter  should  rendezvous 
themselves  into  a  world.  A  man  that 
sees  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  at 
Westminster  might  with  as  good  reascai 
maintain  (yea,  with  much  better,  con- 
sidering the  vast  difference  betwixt  that 
little  structure  and  the  huge  fabric  of 
the  world)  that  it  was  never  contrived 
or  built  by  any  means,  but  that  the 
stones  did  by  chance  grow  into  those 
curious  figures  into  wliich  they  seem 
to  have  been  cut  and  graven ;  and  that 
upon  a  time  (as  tales  usually  begin)  the 
materials  of  that  building,  the  stone, 
moitar,  timber,  iron,  lead,  and  glass, 
happy  y  met  together,  and  very  fortu* 
nately  ranged  themsdves  mto  that  de- 
licate order  in  which  we  see  them  now, 
so  close  compacted,  that  it  must  be  a 
very  great  chance  that  parts  them  again. 
What  would  the  world  think  of  a  ms^ 
that  should  advance  such  an  opinion  as 
this,  and  write  a  book  for  it?  If  they* 
would  do  him  right,  they  ou^ht  to  look 
upon  him  as  mad;  but  yet  with  a  little 
more  treason  than  any  man  can  have  to 
say,  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance, 
or  that  the  first  men  grew  up  ^ut  of  the 
earth  as  plants  do  now.  For,  can  any 
thing  be  more  ridiculous,  smd  against 
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all  reason,  than  to  ascribe  the  produc-^ 
ticm  of  men  to  the  first  fruitfulness  of 
the  earth,  without  so  much  ad  one  in- 
stance and  experiment,  in  any  age  or 
history,  to  countenance  so  monstrous  a 
supposition?  The  thing  is,  at  first  sight, 
so  gross  and  palpable,  that  no  discourse 
about  it  can  make  it  more  apparent. 
And  yet,  these  shamefiil  beggars  of  prin- 
ciples ^ve  this  precarious  account  of 
tM original  of  things;  assume  to  them- 
selves to  be  the  men  of  reason,  the 
^at  wits  of  the  world,  the  only  cau- 
tious and  wary  persons  that  hate  to  be 
imposed  upon,  that  must  have  convinc- 
\  ing  evidence  for  every  thing,  and  can 
acfinit  of  nothing  without  a  clear  de- 
monstration of  it."  See  Existence  of 
God. 

Some  of  the  principal  writers  on  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  have  been  JVewton, 
Boyle,  Cheyne,  Locke,  JSTieuiventyt, 
Derham,  Bentley,  Ray,  Cudwort/i,  &- 
muei2C[Ajohn  Clarke,  Abemethy,  Bal- 
guy,  Baxter,  fenelon,  isfc.  Isfc,  Tillot- 
son's  sermon  on  the  subject,  as  quoted 
above,  has  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  in  tlie  English  language.  See 
ser.  i.  vol.  1. 

ATONEMENT  is  the  satisfying  Di- 
viiie  Justice  by  Jesus  Christ  giving  him- 
iself  a  i-ansom  for  us,  undei*going  the 
penalty  due  to  our  sins,  and  thereby  re- 
leasing us  from  that  punishment  which 
God  miglit  justly  inflict  upon  us,  Rom. 
V.  11.  The  Heorew  word  signifies  co- 
vering, and  intimates  that  our  offences 
are,  by  a  proper  atonement,  covered 
from  the  avenging  justice  of  God.  In  or- 
der to  understand  the  manner  wherein 
Christ  becomes  an  atonement,  **we 
should,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  "consider  the 
following  propositions,  1.  The  great  God 
having  made  man,  appointed  to  govern 
him  by  a  wise  and  righteous  law,  where- 
in glory  and  honour,  life  and  immortali- 
ty, are  the  designed  rewards  for  perfect 
obedience;  but  tribulation  and,  wi*ath, 
pain  and  death,  are  the  appointed  re- 
compense to  those  who  violate  this  law, 
Gen.  iii.  Rom.  ii.  6,  16.  Rom.  i.  32. — 2. 
All  mankind  have  broken  this  law, 
Rom.  iil.  23.  Rom.  v.  12. — 3.  God,  in  his 
'  infinite  wisdom,  did  not  think  fit  to  par- 
<lon  sinfiil  man,  without  some  compen- 
sation for  his  broken  law;  for,  1.  If  the 
great  Ruler  of  the  world  had  pardoned 
^  ans  of  men  without  any  satisfaction, 
"iCft  \us  laws  might  have  seemed  not 
worth  the  vindicating. — 2.  Men  would 
nave  been  tempted  to  persist  in  the  re- 
bellion, arid  to  repeat  their  old  offences. 
T^S*  His  form^  of  government  among 
his  creatures  might  have  appeared  as 
a  matter  of  small  importance.— 4.  God 
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had  a  mind  to  make  a  very  illustrions 
display  both  of  his  justice  and  of  his 
grace  among  mankmd;  on  these  ac- 
counts he  wovdd  not  pardon  sin  without 
a  satisfaction. — 5.  Man,  sinful  man,  is 
not  able  to  make  any  satisfaction  to  God 
for  his  own  sins,  neither  by  his  labours, 
nor  by  his  sufferings,  Eph.  ii.  1,  8,  9.^— 
6.  Though  man  be  mcapable  to  satisfy 
for  his  own  violation  of  the  law,  yet  God 
would  not  suffer  all  mankind  to  perish. 
— 7.  Because  God  intended  to  make  a 
fiiU  display  of  the  teri'ors  of  his  justice, 
and  his  divine  resentment  for  the  viola- 
tion of  his  law,  therefore  he  appointed 
his  own  Son  to  satisfy  for  the  breach  of 
it,  by  becoming  a  proper  sacrifice  of 
expfation  or  atonement.  Gal.  iii.  10, 13. 
— 8.  The  Son  of  God  being  immortal, 
could  not  sustain  all  these  penalties  of 
the  lasv  which  man  had  broken,  without 
taking  the  mortal  nature  of  man  upon 
him,  without  assuming  flesh  and  blood, 
Heb.  ii.  13, 14.— 9.  The  Divine  Being 
having  received  such  ample  satisfactioA 
for  sin  by  the  sufferingjs  of  his  own  Son, 
can    honourably    forgive  his   creature 
man,  who  was  the  transgressor,  Rom. 
iii.  25,  26.    Mw  that  this  doctrine  is 
true,  ivill  appear,  if  ive  consider,  1. 
That  an  atonement  for  sin,  or  an  ef- 
fectual method  to  answer  the  demands 
of  an  offended  God,  is  the  first  great 
blessmg  guilty  man  stood  in  need  of, 
Mic.  vi.  6,  7. — 2.  The  very  first  disco- 
veries of  grace  which  were  made  to 
man  after  his  fall  implied  in  them  some- 
thing of  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  point- 
ed to  the  propitiation  Christ  has  now 
made.  Gen.  iii.  15.— 3.  The  train  of  ce- 
remonies which  were  appointed  by  God 
in  the  Jewish  chdrch  are  plam  significa- 
tions of  such  .an  atonement,  2  Cor.  iii. 
Col.  ii.  7,  8,  9.  Heb.  x.— 4.  Some  of  the 
prophecies  confirm  and  explain  the  first 
promise,  and  show  that  Christ  was  to 
die  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  men,  Dan.  ix.  24—26.  Is:liii.— 5.  Our 
Saviour  himself  taught  us  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  for  sm  by  his  death. 
Matt.  XX.  28.  John  vi.  51.  Luke  xxil 
19. — 6.  The  terrors  of  soul,^  the  con- 
sternation and  inward    agonies  which 
our  blessed  Lord  sustained  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  were  a  sufficient  proof 
that  he  endured  punishments  m  his  soi?l 
which  were  due  to  sin,  Mark  xiv.  33. 
Heb.  V.  7.— 7.  This  doctrine  is  declared, 
and  confirmed,  and  explained  at  large, 
by  the  apostles  in  their  writings,  1  Cor 
XV.  3.  Eph.  i.  7.  1  John  ii.  2,  8cc.  &c 
—8.  This  was  the  doctrine  that  was 
witnessed  to  the  world  by  the  amazing 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  attended 
Sie  Gospel.  [See  the  Acts  of  the  Apas- 
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tics.]  The  inferences  and  usee  to  be  de- 
riruea  from  this  doctrine  are  these:  1. 
How  vain  are  all  the  labours  and  pre- 
tences of  mankind  to  seek  or  )io]>e  for 
any  better  religion  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It 
is  here  alone  that  we  can  find  the  solid 
and  rational  principle  of  reconciliation  to 
an  offended  God,  Heb.  iv.  14.-^2.  How 
strange  and  unreasonable  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Popish  chui'ch,  who,  while  they 
profess  to  oelieve  the  religion  of  Christ, 
yet  introduce  many  other  methods  of 
atonement  for  sin,  besides  the  suiFerings 
of  the  Son  of  God.  [See  above.] — 3. 
Here  is  a  solid  foundation,  on  which  the 
greatest  of  sinners  may  hope  for  accept- 
ance with  God;  1  Tim.  i.  15. — 4.  Tnis 
doctrine  should  be  used  as  a  poWei-ful 
motive  to  excite  repentance,  Acts  v. 
31. — 5.  We  should  use  this  atonement 
of  Christ  as  our  constant  way  of  access 
to  God  in  all  our  prayers,  Heb.  x.  19, 
22. — 6.  Also  as  a  divine  guard  against 
sin,  Hom.  vi.  1,  2.  1  Pet.  i.  15,  19.— 7. 
As  an  argument  of  prevailing  force  to 
be  used  in  prayer,  Rom.  viii.  32. — 8.  As 
a  spring  ot  love  to  God,  and  to  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  1  John  dv.  10. — 9.  As  a 
sti-one  persuasive  to  that  love  and  pity 
which  we  should  show  on  all  occasions 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  1  John  iv.  11. — 
10.  It  should  ey.cite  patience  and  holy 
-joy  under  afflictions  and  earthly  sor- 
rows, Rom.  V.  1  to  3. — 11.  We  should 
consider  it  as  an  invitation  to  the  Lord's 
supper,  where  Christ  is  set  forth  to  us 
in  tne  memorials  of  his  propitiation. — 
12.  As  a  most  effectual  defence  a^inst 
the  terrors  of  dying,  and  as  our  joyful 
nope  of  a  blessed  resuiTection,  1  Cor. 
XV.  50. — 13.  Lastly,  as  a  divine  allure- 
ment to  the  ui)per  world."  See  Watt's 
Sermons^  ser.  34,  35,  36,  o7;  Evans  on 
the  Moiieire^it ;  JJr,  Owen  on  the 
Satisfaction  of  Christ;  Wcsfs  Scrifi" 
ture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  Her- 
vey's  Therou  and  J/msio,  dialogue  3; 
Dr,  Ma^ee^s  Discourses  on  the  Atone- 
ment: J  err  am'' s  Letters  on  ditto. 

ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD  are  the 
several  qualities  or  perfections  of  the 
pivine  nature.  Some  distinguish  them 
into  the  negative,  and  positive  or  affir- 
mative. The  negative  are  such  as  re- 
move from  him  whatever  is  imperfect 
in  creatures:  such  are  infinity,  immuta- 
bility, hnmortality,  2cc.  The  positive 
are  such  as  assert  some  perfection  in 
God  which  is  in  and  of  himself  and 
which  in  the  creatures,  in  any  measure, 
is  from  him.  This  distinction  is  now 
mostly  discarded.  Some  distinguish 
them  into  absolute  and  relative:  abso- 
lute ones  are .  such  as  agi-eje  with  the 


essence  of  God;  as  Jehovah,  Jah,  3cc.r 
i*elative  ones  are  such  as  agree  witlx 
Jiim  in  time,  with  some  respect  to  hiia 
creatures,  as  Creator,  Governor,  Pre- 
server," Redeemer,  &c.  But  the  more 
commonly  received  distinction  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  is  into  communicable 
and  incommunicable  ones.  The  com- 
municable ones  are  those  of  which  there 
is  some  resemblanpe  in  men ;  as  good- 
ness, holiness,  wisdom,  &c. :  the  incom- 
municable ones  are  such  as  there  is  no 
appeaj^ance  or  shadow  of  in  men ;  as 
ihdependence,  immutabilitjr,  immensity, 
and  cteniity.  See  tliose  different  ai'ti- 
cles  in  this  work ;  and  Bates,  Charnock, 
Aheniethij,  and  Saiirin  on  the  Dvvine 
Perfections, 

ATTRITION.  The  casuists  of  the 
church  of  Rome  have  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect 
contrition.  The  latter  they  call  attri- 
tion ;  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of  re- 
pentance, or  a  sorrow  for  sin  arising 
trom  a  sense  of  shame,  or  any  temporal 
inconvenience  attending  the  commission 
of  it,  or  merely  from  fear  of  the  punisli- 
ment  due  to  it,  without  any  resolution  to 
sin  no  more :  in  consequence  of  which 
doctrine,  they  teach  that,  after  a  wick- 
ed and  flagitious  course  of  life,  a  man 
^  may  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  his  sins 
I  forgiven  on  his  death-bed,  by  confessing 
them  to  the  priest  Avith  this  imperfect 
degree  of,  sorrow  and  repentance.  This 
distinction  was  settled  by  the  council  of 
Trent.  It  might,  however,  be  easily 
shoAvn  that  the  mere  sorrow  for  sin  be- 
cause of  its  consequences,  and  not  on 
account  of  its  evU  nature,  is  no  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  hypocrisy  itself 
can  be. 

AVARICE  is  an  immoderate  love  to 
and  desire  after  riches,  attended  with 
extreme  diffidence  of  fiiture  events, 
making  a  person  rob  himself  of  llie  ne- 
cessarj^  comforts  of  life,  for  fear  of  di- 
minishing his  riches.  See  Covetous- 
NEss  and  MisE$i. 

AVERSION,  hatred  or  dislike.— Dr, 
Watts  and  others  oppose  avei'sion  to 
desire.  Wlien  we  look,  say  they,  upon 
an  object  as  good,  it  excites  desire ;  out 
when  we  look  upon  art  object  as  evU,  . 
it  awakens  what  we  call,  aversion  or 
avoidance.  But  Lord  Kaims  obsei^es 
that  aversion  is  opposed  to  affection, 
and  not  to  desire.  vVe  have  an  affec- 
tion to  one  pei-son;  we  have  am  aver-  ' 
sion  to  another:  the  former  disposes  us 
to  do  good,  the  latter  to  do  ill. 

AUDIENTES,  an  order  of  catechu- 
mens in  the  primitive  Christian  church. 
They  were  so  called  from  their  being 
admitted  to  hear  sermons  and  the  Scrip- 
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Hires  read  in  the  church;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
prayers. 

AUGSBURGH  or  AUGUSTAN, 
CONFESSION,  a  celebrated  confes- 
sion of  .faith  drawn  up  by  Luther  and 
Melancthon  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
other  ancient  reformers,  ai^d  presented 
in  1550  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at 
the  diet  of  Augusta,  or  Augsburgh,  in 
the  name  of  the  evangelic  body.  This 
confession  contains  twenty-eight  chap- 
tei-s,  of  which  the  greatest  part  is  em- 
ployed in  representmg  with  perspicuity 
ana  truth  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  rest»in  pointing  out 
the  errors  and  abuses  that  occasioned 
their  separation  from  the  church  of 
Rome.  T!ie  leading  doctrines  of  this 
confession  are,  the  true  and  essential 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  God ;  his  substi- 
tution, and  vicarious  sacrifice ;  and  the 
necessity,  freedom,  and  efficacy  of  Di^ 
vine  grace.  A  civil  war  followed  this 
diet  that  lasted  upwards  of  twenty 
yeare,  but  which  only  spread  the  new 
opinions,  instead  of  extirpating  them. 


AUGUSTINS,  a  religious  order,  who 
observed  the  rule  of  St  Augustin,  pre- 
scribed them  by  pope  Alexander  IV. 
in  1256.  This  rule  was  to  have  all 
things  in  common ;  the  rich  who  enter 
amon^  them  to  sell  their  possessions, 
and  giVe  them  to  the  poor;  to  employ 
the  first  part  of  the  morning  in  labour- 
ing with  their  hands,  and  the  rest  in 
reading:  when  they  go  abroad,  to  go 
always  two  in  company ;  never  to  eat 
but  in  their  monasters  &c. 

AUSTERITY,  a  state  of  ririd  mor- 
tification. It  is  distinguished  from  se- 
verity and  rigour  thus :  Austerity  relates 
to  the  manner  of  living;  severity  to  the 
manner  of  thhikmg ;  rigour  to  the  man- 
ner of  punishing.  To  austerity  is  op- 
posed effeminacy;  to  severity,  relaxa- 
tion; to  rigour,  clemency  A  hermit 
is  austere  m  his  life ;  a  casuist  severe 
in  his  application  of  religion  or  law;  a 
judge  rigorous  in  his  sentences. 

AUTOCEPHALI  BISHOPS.  This 
denomination  was  given  to  such  bishops 
in  the  primitive  church  as  were  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  others. 


B. 


BACKBITING.    See  Detraction 

and  Slander. 

BACKSLIDING,  the  act  of  turning 
from  the  path  of  duty.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fiartial  when  applied  to  true 
believers,  who  do  not  backsUde  with  the 
whole  bent  of  their  will;  as  voluntary y 
when  applied  to  those  who,  after  pro- 
Wn^  to  knc»w  the  truth,  wilfully  turn 
from  It,  and  live  in  the  practice  of  sm; 
^  final,  when  the  mind  is  given  up  to 
judicial  hardness,  as  in  the  case  of  Judas. 
Partial  backsliding  must  be  distinguish- 
ed from /^t//zocrw?y,  as  the  former  may 
exist  where  there  are  gracious  inten- 
tions on  the  whole;  but  the  latter  is.a 
studied  profession  of  appearing  to  be 
what  we  are  not. 

The  causes  of  backsliding  are— the 
cares  of  the  world;  improper  con- 
nexions; inattention  to  secret  or  closet 
Quties;  self-conceit  and  dependence; 
indulgence;  listening  to  and  parley mg 
^ith  temptations.  A  backsliding  state 
»  ^anxfested  by  indifference  to  prayer 
?J^^jel!-examination ;  trifling  or  unpro- 
ntable  conversation;  neglect  of  public 
ominances ;  shunning  the  peoi)le  ot  God ; 
associating  with  the  worid ;  thinking 
Wly  of  y-;  neglect  of  the  Bible;  and 
**^^  t)y  gross  immorality.    The  conse^ 


quences  of  this  awful  state  are — loss  of 
character;  loss  of  comfort;  loss  of  mw- 
fulness;  and,  as  long  as  any  remaui  in 
this  state,  a  loss  oisiivell-grounded  hope 
of  future  happiness.  To  avoid  this  states 
or  recover  from  it,  we  should  beware  of 
the  first  appearance  of  sin;  be  much 
in  prayer;  attend  the  ordinances;  and 
unite  with  the  people  of  God.  We 
should  consider  the  awful  instances  of 
apostacy,  as  Said,  Judas,  Demas,  &c. ; 
the  many  wahiings  we  have  of  it,  Matt, 
xxiv.  13.  Heb.  x.  38.  Luke  ix.  62.; 
how  it  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  how 
wretched  it  makes  us;  above  all  things, 
our  dependence  should  be  on  God,  that 
we  may  always  be  directed  by  his  Spi- 
nt,  and  kept  by  his  power.  See  Apos- 
tacy. 
BANGORIAN  CONTROVERSY, 
'[so  called  from  Bangor,  or  the  bishop 
thereof.  Bishop  Hoadley,  the  bishop  of 
that  diocese,  preaching  before  George 
I.  asserted  the .  supreme  authority  of 
Christ,  as  king  in  his  own  kingaom; 
and  that  he  had  not  delegated  his  pow- 
er, like  temporal  lawgivers,  during  their 
absence  fix)m  their  kingdom,  to  any 
persons,  as  his  vicegerents  or  deputies. 
This  important  sermon  may  be  seen 
reprinted  in  the  Liverpool  Theological 
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Repositonv  vol.  5.  p.  301.  In  1717,  he 
ailso  published  his  Preservative^  in 
which  he  advanced  some  positions  con- 
trary to»temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  ci\'il  and  religious 
liberties  of  mankind:  upon  which  he 
was  violently  opposed,  accused,  and  per-  j 
secuted,  by  the  advocates  for  church  ' 
power:  but  he  was  defended  and  sup- 
ported by  the  civil  powers,  and  his 
abilities  and  meekness  gained  him  the 
plaudits  of  many. 

BANIANS,  a  relieious  sect  in  the 
empire  of  the  Mogul,  who  believe  a 
Metempsychosis;  and  will  therefore  eat 
no  living  creature,  nor  kill  even  noxious 
animals,  but  endeavour  to  release  them 
when  in  the  hands  of  others.  The  name 
Banian  is  sometimes  extended  to  all  the 
idolaters  of  India,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  Mahometans. 

BAPTISM,  the  ceremony  of  washing, 
or  the  application  of  water  to  a  person, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  he  is 
initiated  into  the  visible  church.  Bap- 
tism exhibits  to  us  the  blessines  of 
paixlon,  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ, 
union  to  and  communion  with  him,  the 
out-pourine  of  the  Spirit,  regeneration, 
and  saiictihcation.  From  baptism  re- 
sults the  obligation  of  repentance,  love 
to  Christ,  and  perpetual  aevotedness  to 
his  praise.  Baptism  does  not  constitute 
a  visible  subject,  but  only  recognizes 
one.  Ministers  only  have  a  ri^ht  to  ad- 
miTiister  it;  and  have  a  negative  voice 
in  opposition  to  all  claims.  It  is  an  or- 
dinance binding  on  all  who  have  been 
given  up  to  GcS  in  it;  and  to  be  per- 
petuatea  to  the  end  of  the  world,  it  is 
not,  however,  essential  to  salvation;  for 
mere  participation  of  sacraments  can- 
not qualify  men  for  heaven :  many  have 
real  grace,  consequently  in  a  salvable 
state,  before  they  were  baptized:  be- 
sides, to  suppose  it  essential,  is  to  put  it 
in  the  place  of  that  which  it  signifies. 

Baptism  has  been  supposed  by  many 
learned  persons  to  have  had  its  origin 
from  the  Jewish  church;  in  which,  they 
maintainj  it  was  the  practice,  long  be- 
fore Christ's  time,  to  baptize  proselytes 
or  converts  to  their  faith,  as  part  of  tlie 
ceremony  of  their  admission.  "It  is 
Strange  to  me,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge, 
"that  any  should  doubt  of  this,  when  it 
is  plain,  from  exjDress  passages  in  the 
Jewish  law,  that  no  Jew  who  had  lived 
like  a  Gentile  for  one  day  could  be  re- 
stored to  the  communion  of  this  church 
without  it  Compare  Num.  xix.  19  and 
20.  and  many  other  precepts  relating  to 
ceremonial  pollutions,  in  which  mav  be 
«ccn,  that  the  Jews  were  rendered  in* 


capable  of  appearing  before  God  m  the 
tabernacle  or  temple,  till  they  wer^ 
washed  either  by  bathing  or  sprinking;.** 
Others,  however,  insist,  that  the  Jewislx 
proselyte  baptism  is  not  by  far  so  an- 
cient; and  that  John  the  Baptist  was. 
the  first  administrator  of  baptism  among 
the  Jews. 

The  baptism  of  John,  and  that  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same;  because  they 
agree,  it  is  said,  in  their  subjects,  forni^ 
and  end.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
though  there  be  an  a^'eement  in  some 
particulars,  jet  there  is  not  in  all.  The 
immediate  mstitutor  of  John's  baptism  • 
was  God  the  Father,  John  i.  33;  but 
the  immediate  institutor  of  the  Chri^ 
tian  baptism  was  Christ,  Matt.  xxviiL 
19.  John's  baptism  was  a  firefiaratory 
rite,  referring  the  subjects  to  Christ 
who  was  about  to  confer  on  them  spi- 
ritual blessings.  Matt  iii.  11.  John's 
baptism  was  confined  to  the  Jews;  but 
the  Christian  was  common  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  Matt  iii.  5,  7.  Matt  xxviii. 
19.  It  does  not  appear  that  John  had 
any  formula  of  admmistration;  but  the 
Christian  baptism  has,  viz.  "In  the 
name,"  &c.  The  baptism  of  John  was 
the  concludine  scene  of  the  le^al  dis- 
pensation, and,  in  fact,  part  of  it;  and 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  those  "divers 
washings"  among  the  Jews;  for  he  did 
not  attempt  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  npr  did  the  persons 
he  baptized  cease  to  be  members  of  the 
Jewisn  church  on  the  account  of  their 
baptism;  but  Christian  baptism  is  the 
regular  entrance  into,  and  is  a  part  of, 
the  evangelical  dispensation.  Gal.  iiL 
27.  It  does  not.  appear  from  the  in- 
spired riarrative  (however  probable 
from  inferential  reasoning)  that  any 
but  John  himself  was  engaged  as  opera- 
tor in  his  baptism;  whereas  Christ 
himself  baptized  none;  but  his  disci- 

Jiles,  by  his  authority,  and  in  his  name, 
ohn  iv.  2. 

Baptism  has  been  the  subject  of  long 
and  sharp  controversy,  botn  as  it  re- 
spects the  slibject  ana  the  mode.  To 
state  all  that  has  been  said  on  both 
sides,  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  of 
this  kind.  An  abstract,  however,  of 
the  chief  arguments,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  present  to  the  reader,  in  order  that 
he  may  judge  for  himself. 

As  to  the  subject. 

I     The  ANTIP^DOBAPTISTS  hold 
that  believing  adults  only  are  proper 
I  subjects,  because  Christ's  commission  • 
I  to  baptize  appears  to  them  to  restrict 
I  this  ordinsmce  to  such  only  as  ai"e  taught, 
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Of  made  disciples;  and  that  conse- 
quently, infants,  who  cannot  be  thus 
taught,  are  to  be  excluded.  It  does  not 
appear,  say  they,  that  the  agostjes,  in 
executing  Christ's  commission,  ever 
baptized  any  but  those  who  were  first 
instructed  m  the  Christian  faith,  and 
professed  their  belief  of  it.  They  con- 
tend that  infants  can  receive  no  benefit 
from  it,  'and  ai'e  not  capable  of  faith 
and  repentance,  which  are  to  be  con- 
aderea  as  pre-requisites. 

jis  to  the  mode* 

They  observe  that  the  meaning  of 
the  word  'Roam^m  signifies  immersion,  or 
dipping  only ;  that  John  .baptized  in 
Jordan;  that  he  chose  a  place  where 
there  was  much  water ;  that  Jesus  came 
up  out  of  tlie  water ;  that  Philip  and 
the  eunuch  went  down  both  .into'  the 
water.  That  the  terms  washing,  puri- 
fying, burying  in  baptism,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  Scnpture,  alludes  to  this  mode ; 
that  immersion  only  was  the  practice 
of  the  apostles  and  the  first  Christians ; 
and  that  it  was  only  laid  aside  from  the 
love  of  novelty,  and  the  coldness  of  our 
climate.  These  positions,  they  thmk, 
are  so  clear  from  Scripture,  and  the 
history  of  the  church,  that  they  stand 
m  need  of  but  little  argument  to  sup- 
port them.  Farther,  they  also  insist 
that  all  positive  institutions  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  will  and  declaration  of 
the  institutor,  and  that,  therefore,  rea- 
soning by  analogy  from  previous  abror 
sated  rites,  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the 
express  command  of  Christ  respecting 
haptism  ought  to  be  our  rule. 

P-ffiDOBAPTISTS. 

T'lie  Paedobaptists,  however,  are  of  a 
drfferent  opinion.  As  to  the  subject, 
«iey  believe  that  qualified  adults  who 
have  not  been  baptized  before,  are  cer- 
tainly proper  subjects ;  but,  then,  they 
think  also  that  infants  are  not  to  be  ex- 
^uded.  They  believe  that,  as,  the 
Abrahamic  and  the  Christian  covenants 
are  the  same.  Gen.  xvii.  7.  Heb.  viii. 
*2;  that  as  children  were  admitted  un- 
"Crthe  former;  and  that  as  baptism  is 
^^^  a  seal,  sign,  or  confirmation  of  this 
covenant,  infants  have  as  great  a  right 
to  It  as  the  children  had  a  right  to  the 
^  of  circumcision  under  the  law, 
Jets  ii.  39.  Rom.  iv.  11.  That  if  chil- 
Jj^  are  not  to  be  baptized  because 
^ere  is  no  positive  command  for  it,  for 
^  same  reason  women  should  not 
*^e  to  the  Lord's  supper ;  we  should 
»  ^2^  Keep  the  first  day  A  the  week,  nor 
Attend  publip  warship,  for  none  of  these 


are  expressly  commanded ;  that  if  in- 
fant baptism  had  been  a  human  inven- 
tion, how  would  it  have  been  so  univer- 
sal in  the  first  300  years,  and  yet  no 
record  left  when  it  was  introduced,  nor 
any  dispute  or  controversy  about  it? 
Some  bring  it  to  these  two  ideas :  %, 
Tliat  God  did  constitute  in  his  chdrch 
the  membership  of  infants,  and  admit- 
ted them  to  it  by  a  religious  ordmance. 
Gen.  xviL  Gal.  lii.  14, 17.— 2.  That  this 
right  of  infants  to  church  membership 
was  never  taken  away.  This  being  the 
case,  infants  must  be  received,  because 
God  has  instituted  it ;  and  since  infants 
must  be  received,  it  must  be  either 
without  baptism  or  with  it;  but  none 
must  jje  received  without  baptism,  there- 
fore ^nfants  must  of  necessity  be  bap- 
tized. Hence,  it  is  clear,  that,  under 
the  Go^d,  infants  are  still  continued 
exactly  m  the  same  relation  to  God  and 
his  church,  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally placed  under  the  fDrmer  dispen- 
sation. 

lliat  infimts  are  to  be  received  into 
the  church,  and  as  such  baptized,  is 
also  inferred  from  the  followmg  pas- 
sages of  Scripture :  Gen.  xvii.  Is.  xliv. 
3.  Matt  xix.  13.  Luke  ix.  47, 48.  AJark 
ix.  14.  Acts  il  38,  39.  Rom.  xL  17, 21. 
1  Cor.  vii.  14. 

lliough  there  are  no  express  exam- 
ples in  the  New  Testament  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  baptizing  infants,  yet 
this  is  no  proof  that  ttiey  were  excluded. 
Jesus  Christ  actually  blessed  little  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  believe 
that  such  received  his  blessing,  and  yet 
were  not  to  be  members  of  the  Gospel 
churdh.  If  Christ  received  them,  and 
would  have  us  receive  them  in  his  name, 
how  can  it  be  reconciled  to  keep  them 
out  <rf  the  visible  church  ?  Besides,  if 
children  were  not  to  be  baptized,  it 
would  have  been*  expressly  forbidden. 
None  of  the  Jews  had  any  apprehension 
of  the  rejection  of  infants,  which  tliey 
must  have  had,  if  infants  had  been  re- 
jected. As  whole  households  were  bap- 
tized, it  is  probaUe  there  were  Children 
among  them.  From  the  yeai:  400  to 
1150,  no  society  of  men  m  all  that  pe- 
riod of  750  years,  ever  pretended  to 
say  it  wa%  unlawfiil  to  baptize  infents ; 
and  still  nearer  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
there  appears  to  have  been  scarcely 
any  one  that  so  much  as  advised  the 
delay  of  infant  baptism.  Irenaus,  who 
Uvea  in  the  second  century,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  Polyearp^  who  was 
John's  disciple,  declares  ^cpreseiy  that 
the  church  learned  from  the  apostles 
to  baptize  children,  Origen,  m  the 
third  century,  afi&rmed  that  tilie  custom 
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ot  ba|)tbslng  infants  was  received  from 
Christ  and  liis  apostles.  Cyprian,  and 
a  council  of  nunisters  (held  about  the 
year  254)  no  less  thiin  sixty-six  in  num- 
ber, unanimously  agreed  that  children 
inight  be  baptized  as  soon  as  they  were 
born.  Ambrose,  who  i^rote  about  274 
years  fix>m  the  apostles,  declares  that 
the  baptism  of  mfaiits  had  been  the 
practice  (jf  the  apostles  themselves,  and 
of  the  churcli,  till  that  time.  ^  The  ca- 
tholic chufch  every  where  declared, 
says  Chrysostom,  in  the  fifth  century, 
that  infants  should  be  baptized;  and 
Augustin  affirmed  that  he  never  heard 
nor  read  of  any  Christian,  catholic,  or 
sectarian,  but  who  always  held  that  in- 
fiants  were  to  be  baptized.  Tliey  far- 
ther believe,  that  t]ici*e  needed  no  men- 
tion in  the  New  Testament  of  receiving 
infants  into  the  church,  a^  it  had  been 
once  appointed,  iuid  never  i-epealed. 
The  dictates  of  nature,  also,  in  parental 
feelmgs ;  tlic  verdict  of  reason  m  favour 
of  prixileges;  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
children  being  sharers  of  the  seals  of 
grace,  in  common  with  their  parents. 
For  the  space  of  4000  yeai-s ;  and  espe- 
cially the  language  of  prophecy,  in  re- 
fei'ence  to  the  childien  ot  the  Gospel 
church,  make  it  very  probable  that  they 
wei*e  not  to  be  rejected.  So  fur  from 
confiniitg  it  to  adulis,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  the  descendants  of  Christian 
parents  wci-e  baptized  jn  adult  years. 

That  infants  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  baptism,  because  they  cannot  profess 
faith  and  repentance,  they  deny.  This 
objection  fulls  \yith  as  much  weight 
upon  the  institution  of  circumcision  as 
infant  baptism ;  since  they  are  as  capa- 
ble, or  are  as  fit  subjects  tor  the  one  as 
ti\e  other.  It  is  generally  acknowlev'g- 
ed,  that,. if  infants  die  (and  a  great  part 
of  the  human  race  do  die  in  infancy,) 
they  are  saved;  if  tJiis  be  the  case, 
then,  why  i»efiise  them  the  'sign  in  in- 
fancy, if  they  are  capable  of  enjoying 
tjie  thin^  signified?  "Why,"  says  Dr. 
Owen,  "  is  it  the  will  of  God  that  un- 
believers should  not  be  baptized  ?  It  is 
because,  not  granting  them  the  gi-ace, 
he  will  not  grant  them  thp  sign.  If 
God,  therefore,  denies  the- sign  to  the 
infant  seed  of  believers,  it  must  be  be- 
cause he  denies  them  the  grace  of  it ; 
and  then  all  the  childixm  of  believing 
parents  (upon  these  principles)  dying 
m  their  infancy,  must,  without  hope,  he 
eternally  damned.  1  do  not  say  that  all 
must  be  so  who  are  not  bai^tized ;  but 
all  must  be  so  whom  God  would  not 
have  bciptized.**    Something  is  said  of 


b^tism,  It  IS  observed,  that  cannot 
agree  to  infants :  faith  goes  before  bap- 
tism ;  and,  as  none  but  adults  are  capa- 
ble of  believing,  so  no  others  are  capa- 
ble of  baptism ;  but  it  is  replied,  if  in- 
fants must  not  be  baptized  because 
something  is  said  of  baptism  that  does 
not  agree  to  infants,  Mark  xvi.  16.  then 
infants  mtist  not  be  saved,  because  some- 
thing is  said  of  salvation  that  does  not 
agree  to  infants,  Mark  xvi.  16.  As  none 
but'  adults  are  capable  of  believmg,  so, 
by  the  argument  of  the  Baptists,  none 
but  adults  are  capable  of  salvation :  for 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned> 
But  Christ,  it  is  said,  set  an  example  of 
adult  baptism.  Time;  but  he  was  bap- 
tized in  honour  to  John's  ministr}'-,  and 
to  confoiTTi  himself  to  what  he  appoint- 
ed to  his  followers ;  for  which  last  I'ea- 
sonhe  drank  of  the  sacramental  cup': 
but  this  is  rather  an  argument  for  tne 
Pscdobaptists  than  against  them ;  since  it 
plainly  shows,  as  Doddridge  observes, 
that  baptism  may  be  admmistered  to 
those  who  are  not  capable  of  all  the 
puiposes  for  which  it  was  desired; 
since  Jesus  Christ,  not  being  a  sinner, 
could  not  be  capable  of  that  faith  and 
repentance  which  are  said  to  be  neces- 
sary to  this  ordinance. 

^8  to  the  mode. 

They  believe  that  the  word  Baujrrm 
signifies  to  dip  or  to  plunge ;  but  that 
the  term  Battti^oi,  which  is  only  deri- 
vative of  BsLTrrcOf  and  consequently  must 
be  somewhat  less  in  its  signification, 
should  be  invariably  used  m  the  New 
Testament  to  express  plunging,  is  not 
so  clear.  It  is  therefore  doubted  whe- 
ther dipping  be  the  only  meaning,  and 
whether  Christ  absolutely  enjoined  im- 
niersion,  and  that  it  is  his  positive  wiU 
that  no  other  should  be  used.  As  the 
woixl  Bxim^ot  is  used  for  the  various  ab- 
lutions among  the  Jews,  such  as  sprink- 
ling, pouring,  &c.  Heb.  ix.  10 ;  for  the 
custom  of  washing  before  meals,  and 
the  washhi^  of  Household  fiiniiture, 
pots,  &c.;  it  IS  evident  from  hence  that 
It  does  not  express  the  manner  of  doing, 
whether  by  immersion  or  'affusion,  but 
only  the  tning  done ;  that  is,  washing, 
or  the  application  of  water  in  one  form 
or  other.  Dr.  Owen  observes,  that  it 
no  where  signifies  to  di/it  but  as  denot- 
ing a  mode  of,  and  in  order  to  washing 
or  cleansing:  and,  accordmg  to  others, 
the  mode  or  use  is  only  the  ceremonial 
part  of  a  positive  institute ;  just  a^  in 
the  supper  of  the  Lord,  the  time  of 
the  day,  the  number  and  posture  of 
communicants,  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  bread  and  wine,  are  circumstances 
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Bot  accounted  essential  by  any.  party  of 
Christians.  As  to  the  Hebrew  word 
Tadal,  it  is  considered  as  a  generic 
term;  that  its  radical,  primar}%  and 
proper  meaning  is,  to  tin^e,  to  dye,  to 
wet,  or  the  like ;  which  primary  design 
IS  effected  by  different  modes  of  appli- 
cation. If  in  baptism  also  there  is  an 
expressive  emblem  of  the  descending 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  pourine  must 
be  the  mode  of  administration ;  for  that 
is  the  Scriptural  term  most  commonly 
and  properly  used  for  the  -communica- 
tion of  divine  influences.  There  is  no 
object  whatever  i|i  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment so  frequently  and  so  explicitly 
signified  by  baptism  as  these  divme  in- 
fluences, Matt.  iii.  11.  Mark  I  8,  10. 
Luke  iii.  16.  to  22.  John  i.  33.  Acts  i. 
5.  Acts  ii.  38,  39.  Acts  ,viii.  12,  17.  Acts 
xi.  15,  16.  The  term  sprinkling,  also, 
is  made  use  of  in  reference  to  me  act 
of  purifying.  Is.  Iii.  15.  Heb.  ix.  13,'  14. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  mappUcable  to  baptismal  purifica- 
tion. But  it  is  obsei-v^ed  that  John  bap- 
tized hi  Jordan:  to  this  it  is  replied, 
to  infer  always  a  plunging  of  the  whole 
body  in  water  from  tnis  word,  would, 
in  many  instances,  be  false  ai^d  absurd : 
the  same  Greek  preposition  tv  is  used 
when  it  is  said  they  should  be  baptized 
vnth  fire;  while  few  will  assert  that 
they  should  be  filunt^ed  into  it.  The 
apostle,  speaking  of  Christ,  says,  he 
came  not  [tA  by  water  only,  but  (fi')  by 
water  and  blood.  There  the  same  word 


» is  translated  by^  and  with  justice  and 
propriety,  for  we  know  no  good  sense 
ni  whicli  we  could  say  he  came  in  wa- 
ter. It  has  been  remarked,  that  cv  is 
more  than  a  hundi*ed  times,  in  the  New 
Testament,  rendered  "aty*  and  in  a 
hundred  and  fifty  others,  it  is  translated 
i»&A.  If  it  be  rendered  so  here,  **  John 
baptized  at  Jordan,  or  with  the  water  of 
Jordan,  there  is  no  proof  from  thence 
that  he  plunged  his  disciples  in  it. 

It  is  urged  that  John's  choosing  a 
place  where  there  was  much  water  is  a 
certain  proof  of  immersion.  To  which 
It  is  answered,  that  as  there  went  out 
to  hun  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all 
the  region  round  about  Jordan,  that  by 
choosing  a  place  where  there  were 
nianv  streams  or  rivulets,  it  would  be 
much  more  expeditiously  performed  by 
pouring ;  and  that  it  s'eems  in  the  natui-e 
^  things  highly  improbable  that  John 
^^uld  have  baptized  this  vast  multi- 
tude by  immersion,  to  say  nothmg  of 
^  indecency  of  both  sexes  being  bap- 
^  together. 

J^s,  it  is  said,  came  up  out  of  the 
water;  but  this  is  Said  to  oe  no  proof 
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of  his  beine  immersed,  as  the  Gr^k 
term  (uro  often  signifies /rom;  for  in- 
stance, "Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
fromy  not  out  of,  the  wrath  to  come,'* 
with  many  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

Again :  it  is  said  tliat  Philip  and  the 
eunuch  went  down  both  into  the  water. 
To  this  it  is  answered,  that  here  is  no 
I)roof  of  immersion ;  for  if  the  expres- 
sion of  tjieir  going  down  into  the  water 
necessaiily  includes  dipping,  then  Philip 
was  dipped  as  well  as  the  eunuch.  The 
preposition  («c)  tmnslated  into^  often 
signifies  no  more  than  to  or  unto.  See 
Matt.  XV.  24.  Rom.  x.  10.  Acts  xxviii. 
14.  Matt.  xvii.  27.  Matt.  iii.  1 1.  So  that, 
from  all  these  circumstances,  it  cannot 
be  concluded  that  there  was  a  single 
person  of  all  the  baj)tized  who  went 
into  the  water  ankle  deep.  As  to  the 
apostle*s  expression,  "  buried  with  him 
in  baptism,'*  they  thmk  it  has  no  force ; 
and  tnat  it  does  not  allude  to  any  cus- 
tom of  dipping,  any  more  than  our  bap- 
tismal ciiicifixion  and  death  has  any 
such  reference.  It  is  not  the  sign  but 
the  thing  signified  that  is  here  alluded 
to.  As  Christ  was  buried  and  rose 
again  to  a  heavenly  life,  so  we  by  bap- 
tism signifying  that  we  are  cut  off  frcnai 
the  life  oi  sin,  that  we  may  rise  agiun 
to  a  new  life  of  faith  and  love. 

1  o  conclude  this  article,  it  is  observed 
against  the  mode  of  immersion,  that,  as 
it  carries  with  it  too  mi\ch  of  the  ap- 
peanulce  of  a  burdensome  rite  for  the 
Gospel  dispensation ;  that  as  it  is  too  in- 
decent for  so  solemn  an  ordinance ;  as 
it  has  a  tendency  to  agitate  the  spirits, 
often  rendering  the  subject  unfit  for  the 
exercise  of  pi'oper  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, and  indeed  utterly  incapable  of 
them ;  as  in  many  cases  the  immersion 
of  the  body  would  in  all  probability  be 
instant  death ;  as  in  other  situations  it 
would  be  impracticable  for  want  of  si 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  it  cannot  b^ 
considered  as  necessary  to 'the  oi'Qir 
nance  of  baptism.  ,    ' 

See  GalCy  Robinson^  Stennttt,  Gill, 
and  Booth,  on  Antifidedobafitism ;  and 
Wally  Henry,  Bradbury,  Bostwick, 
Towffood,  Addington,  Williams,  Ed- 
wards,  Mij^cr,  Evans,  &c.  on  tlie  other 
bide. 

BAPTISM  OF  THE  DEAD,acus-  ^ 
torn  which  anciently  prevailed  among 
some  people  in  Africa,  of  giving  bap- 
tism to  the  dead.  The  third  council  of 
Carthage  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  that 
ignorant  Christians  were  fond  of :  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  also  takes  notice  of  the 
same  superstitious  opinion.  The  pi*ac- 
tice  seems  to  be  gnnmdcd  on  a  vain 
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idea,  that,  when  men  had  neglected  to 
t^ceive  baptism  in  their  life-time,  some 
compensation  might  be  made  for  this 
default  by  receiving  it  after  death. 
BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEAD,  a 

Sractice  formerly  in  use,  when  a  person 
yiti^  without  baptism,  another  was 
bapUzed  in  his  stead;  thus  sugposine 
that  God  would  accept  the  baptism  oi 
the  proxy,  as  though  it  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  principal.  Chrysos- 
tom  say^  this  was  practised  among  the 
Marcionites  with  a  great  deal  of  ridi- 
culous xeremony,  which  he  thus  de- 
scnbes: — After  any  catechumen  was 
dead,  they  hid  a  living  man  under  the 
bed  of  the  deceased ;  then,  coming  to 
the  dead  man,  they  asked  him  whether 
he  would  receive  baptism;  and  he 
makmg  no  answer,  the  other  answered 
for  hun,  and  said  he  would  be  baptized 
in  his  stead ;  and  so  they  baptized  the 
living  for  the  dead.  If  it  can  be  pitoved 
(as  some  think  it  can)  that  this  prti'c- 
tice  was  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  it  might  probably  form  a 
solution  of  those  remarkable  words  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  29 :  "  If  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all,  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized 
lor  the  deads*"  The  allusion  of  the 
apostle  to  this  practice,  however,  is  re- 

iected  by  some,  and  especially  by  Dr. 
)oddridge,  who  thinks  it  too  early :  he 
thus  paraphrases  the  passage:  **Suck 
are  our  views  and  hopes  as  Christians ; 
else,  if  it  were  not  so,  what  should  thej 
donvhoare  baptized  in  token  of  their 
embracing  the  Christian  faith,  m  the 
room  of  the  dead,  who  are  just  fallen 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  are  yet  sup- 
ported by  a  succession  of  new  converts, 
who  immediately  oifer  themselves  to 
fill  up  their  places,  as  ranks  of  soldiers 
that  advance  to  the  combat  in  the 
rooms  of  their  companions  who  have 
just  been  slain  in  their  sight  ?" 

Lay  baptism  we  find  to  have  been 
permitted  oy  both  the  common  prayer 
books  of  king  Edward  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  an  infant  was  in  immediate 
danger  of  death,  and  a  lawful  minister 
could  not  be  had.  This  was  founded  on 
a  mistaken  notion  of  the  impossibility  of 
salvation  without  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism ;  but  afterwards,  wheif  they  came 
to  have  clearer  notions  of  the  sacra- 
ments, it  was  unanimously  resolved  in 
a  convocation  held  in  1575,  that  even 
private  baptism  in  a  cas^  of  necessity 
was  only  to  be  administered  by  a  lawftil 
ijttinister. 

BAPTISM  MfeTAPHORICAL.  In 
Scripture  the  term  Baptism  is  used  as 
referring  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on 
Che  heart.  Matt.  Hi.  11;  also  to   the 


suflenngs  of  Christ,  Matt  xx.  22 ;  a^ 
to  so  much  of  the  Gospel  as  John  the 
Baptist  taught  his  disciples,  Acts  xviiL 
25. 

BAPTISTS,  a  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians who  maintain  that  baptism  is  to  be 
administered  by  immersion,  and  not  by 
sprinkling.    See  Baptism. 

Although  there  were  several  Baptists 
among  the  Albigenses,  W^denses,  and 
the  followers  of  WicklifFe,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  formed  into  any 
staoility  until  the  time  of  Menno,  about 
the  year  1536.  See  Anabaptists  and 
Mennonites.    About  1644  they  be- 

gm  to  make  a  considei'able  figure  in 
ngland,  and  spread  themselves  into 
several  separate  congregations.  They 
separated  from  the  Independents  about 
the  year  1638,  and  set  up  for  them- 
selves under  the  pastoi'al  care  of  Mr. 
Jesse;,  and,  having  renounced  their 
former  baptism,  they  sent  over  one  of 
tl>eir  number  to  be  immersed  by  one  of 
the  Dutch  Anabaptists  of  Amsterdam, 
that  he  mi^ht  be  qualified  to  baptize 
his  friends  m  England  after  the  same 
manner. 

The  Baptists  subsist  under  two  deno- 
minations, viz.  the  Particular  or  Ca/- 
vinistical,  and  the  General  or  Armi" 
nian.  Their  modes  of  church  govern- 
ment and  worship  are  the  same  as  the 
Independents ;  in  the  exercise  of  which 
they  are  protected,  in  common  with 
other  dissenters,  by  the  act  of  tolera- 
tion. Some  of  both  denominations  allow 
of  mixed  communion ;  by  which  it  is 
understood  that  those  who  have  not 
been  baptized  by  immersion,  on  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith,  may  sit  down  at 
the  Lord's  table  with  those  who  have 
been  thus  baptized.  Others,  however, 
disallow  it,  supposing  that  such  have 
not  been  actually  baptized  at  alL  See 
Free  Communion. 

Some  of  them  observe  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  appre- 
hending the  law  that  enjoined  it  not  to 
have  been  repealed  by  Christ 

Some  of  the  Genei^al  Baptists  have,  it 
is  said,  gone  into  Socmianism,  or  Arian- 
ism;  on  account  of  which,  several  of' 
their  ministers  and  churches  who  dis-  { 
approve  of  these  principles,  have  with- 
in the  last  fortv  years  formed  them-  ' 
selves  into  a  distinct  connexion,  called 
the  New  Association.  The  churches  ^ 
this  union  keep  up  a  friendly  acquaint- 
ance, in  some  outward  things,  with  those 
from  whom  they  have  separated ;  but 
in  things  more  essential  disclaim  any 
connexipn  with  them,  particularly  as  ta 
changing  ministers,.ana  the  admission  of 
members.    The  General  Baptists  have. 
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in  KJme  of  their  churches,  three  distinct 
orders  separately  ordained,  viz. — mes- 
sengers, elders,  and  deacons.  Their  ge- 
neral assembly  is  held  annually  in  Wor- 
ship Sti-eet,  London,  on  the  Tuesday  in 
the  Whitsun  week. 

The  Baptists  have  two  exhibitions  for 
students  to  be  educated  at  one  of  the 
umversities  of  Scotland,  given  them  by 
Dr.  Ward,  of  Gresham  College.  There 
is  likewise  an  academy  at  Bristol  for 
students,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bristol  Education  Society.  The  i 
Baptists  in  Amenca  and  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  are  chiefly  Calvinists,  and  | 
hold  occasional  fellowship  with  the  Par- 
ticular Baptist  churches  in  England. 
Th(»e  in  Scotland,  having  imbibed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  piinciples  of 
Messrs.  Glass  ai*i  Sandeman,  have  no 
communion  with  the  other.  They  have 
liberally  contributed,  however,  towards 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Bengalee  language,  which  some  of  the 
Baptist  brethren  are  now  accomplishing 
in  the  East.  See  Ripfion's  Baptist  Re- 
nter, vol.  L  p.  172 — 175;  Adams's 
view  of  Religions,  article  Baptist^; 
Evans's  Sketch  of  Religious  Denomi- 
nations. 

BAPTISTERY,  the  place  m  which 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  is  performed. 
In  the  ancient  church,  it  is  said,  it  was 
generally  a  building  separate,  and  'dis- 
tinct from  the  church.  It  consisted  of 
an  ante-room,  where  the  adult  persons 
to  be  baptized  made  their  confession  of 
feith;  and  an  inner  room,  where  the 
CCTemony  of  ^b^tism  was'  performed. 
Thus  it  continucJl  to  the  sixth  century, 
when  the  baptisteries  began  to  be  taken 
into  the  church. 

BARDESANISTS,  a  sect  so  deno- 
minated from  their  leader  Bardesanes,a 
Syrian,  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  actions  of  men  depended 
altog^ether  on  fate,  and  that  God  him-, 
self  is  subject  to  necessity w-^They  de- 
nied the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
the  incarnation  and  death  of  our  Sa- 
•  viour. 

BARLAAMITES,  the  followers  of 
oarlaam,  in  the  fbuiteenth  century,  who 
was  a  very  zealous  champion  in  oehalf 
Ji  the  Greek  against  the  Latin  church, 
ft  is  Mud  that  he  adopted  the  sentiments 
JJ^  precepts  ot  the  Stoics,  with  respect 
w  ^e  obfieations  of  morality  and  the 
*ihes  of  life ;  and  digested  them  into  a 
work  of  his,  which  is  known  by  the 
title  of  5thica  ex  Stoicis. 

BARNABAS,  EPISTLES  OF,  an 
^ocryphal  work  ascribed  to  St.  Bama- 

"^  It  was  first  published  in  Greek, 


from  a  copy  ot  father  Hugh  Menaed,  a 
monk.  V  ossius  published  it,  in  1656, 
with  the  epistles  of  Ignatius. — The  Gos- 
pel of  Barnabas  is  another  apocryphal 
work  ascribed  to  Baniabas,  wherein 
]  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  is  given  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  of  the  evan- 
gelists. 

BAHNABITES,  a  religious  order, 
founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
three  Italian  gentleman,  who  had  been 
advised  by  a  famous  preacher  of  those 
days  to  read  carefiiUy  the  epistles  of  St, 
Paul.  Hence  they  were  called  Clerks 
of  St.  Paul;  and  Bamabites,  because 
they  performed  their  first  exercise  in  a 
churcli  of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milan.  Their 
habit  is  black ;  and  their  office  is  to  in- 
stinct, catechise,  and  ser\'e  in  mission. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY,  St. 
{the  24th  August)  is  a  day  distinguished 
in  history,  as  the  anniversaiy  of  the 
hon-id  and  atrocious  sacrifice  of  hum^ 
blood  called  the  Parisian  Massacre.  See 
Persecution. 

BARTHOLOMITES,  a  religious 
order  founded  at  Geneva  in  1307 ;  but, 
the  monks  leading  in-egular  lives,  it  was 
suppressed  in  1650,  and  their  effects 
confiscated.  In  the  church  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  this  order  at  Geneva  is  pre- 
served the  image,  which,  it  is  pretend- 
ed, Christ  sent  to  king  Abgarus. 

BASILIAN  MONKS,  religious,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Basil,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who,  having  retired  into  a  desert 
in  the  province  of  Pontus,  founded  a 
monastery,  and  drew  up  riiles,  to  the 
amount  of  some  hundreas,  for  hiis  disci- 
ples. This  new  society  soon  spread  sM 
over  the  East ;  nor  was  it  long  before  it 
passed  into  the  West.  Some  pretend 
that  St.  Basil  saw  himself  the  spiritual 
father  of  more  than  90,000  monks  in  tfie 
East  only ;  but  this  order,  which  flou- 
rished for  more  than  three  centuries, 
was  considerably  diminished  by  heresy, 
schism,  and  a  change  of  empire.  The 
historians  of  this  order  say  that  it  has 
produced  14  popes,  1805  bishops,  3010 
abbots,  and  11085  martyrs,  besides  an 
infinite  number  of  confessors  and  vir- 
gins. This  oixler  likewilc  boasts  of 
seKfiral  emperors,  kings,  and  princes, 
WW  have  embraced  its  rule.- 

BASILIDIANS,  a  denomination,  in 
the  second  century,,  from  Basilides, 
cliief  of  the  Egyptian  Gnostics.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  one  Su- 
preme God,  perfect  in  goodness  and 
wisdom,  who  produced  irom  his  own 
substance  seven  beifigSa  or  aions,  of  a 
most  excellent  nature.  Two  of  these 
aions,  called  Dynamis  and  St^ia  (L  c 
power  and  wtsclom^)  engendered  tii«  an- 
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gds  of  the  highest  order.  These  an^ls 
8)rm«l  a  heaven  for  their  habitation, 
and  brought  forth  other  aii^elic  beings 
of  a  nature  somewhat  inferior  to  their 
own.  Many  other  generations  of  angels 
followed  these.  .  New  heavens  v/ere  also 
created,  until  the  number  of  angelic 
orders,  and  of  their  respective  heavens, 
amounted  to  three  hundi-ed  and  sixty- 
five,  and  thus  equalled  the  days  of  the 
yeai\  AH  these  are  under  the  empire 
of  an  omnipotent  Lord,  whom  Basilides 
called  Abraxas. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  lowest  heavens, 
which  touched  upon  the  borders  of  the 
eternal,  mali^ant,  and  self-animated 
matter,  conceived  the  design  of  forming 
a  world  from  that  confused  mass,  and  of 
creating  an  order  of  beings  to  people  it. 
This  design  was  can*ied  into  execution, 
and  was  approved  by  the  Supreme  God, 
who  to  the  animal  life,  with  which  only 
the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world  were 
at  first  endowed,  added  a  reasonable 
soul,  giving  at  the  same  time  to  the  an- 
gels the  empire  over  them. 

These  angelic  beings,  advanced  to  the 
government  of  the  world  which  they  had 
created,  fell  by  degrees  from  their  ori- 
einal  purity,  and  soon  manifested  the 
fatal  marks  of  their  depravity  and  cor- 
ruption. They  not'  only  endeavoured  to 
eflace  in  the  minds  of  men  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  they 
might  be  worshipped  in  his  stead,  but 
also  began  to  war  against  each  other, 
With  an  ambitious  view  to  enlarge  eveiy 
one  the  bounds  of  his  respective  domi- 
nion. The  most  arrogant  and  turbulent 
of  all  these  angelic  spirits  was  that 
which  presided  over  the  Jewish  nation. 
—Hence,  the  Supreme  God,  beholding 
with  compassion  the  miserable  state  of 
rational  beings,  who  groaned  under  the 
contest  of  these  jarring  powers,  sent 
from  heaven  his  son  JSfus,  or  Christ,  the 
chief  of  the  aions,  that,  joined  in  a  sub- 
stantial union  with  the  man  Jesus,  he 
might  restore  the  knowledge  of  the  Su- 
preme God,  destroy  the  empire  of  those 
angelic  natures  which  presided  over  the 
worid,  and  particularly  that  of  the  ar- 
rogant leader  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
god  of  the  Jews  alarmed  at  tnis,  seat 
forth  his  ministers  to  seize  the  man  Jft- 
flus,  and  put  him  to  death.  They  exe- 
cuted his  commands :  but  their  cruelty 
could  not  extend  to  Christ,  ae:ainst 
whom  their  efforts  were  vain.  Those 
souls  who  obey  the  precepts  of  the  i^on 
of  God,  shall,  after  the  dissolution  of 
their  mortal  frame,  ascend  to  the  Fa- 
ther, while  their  bodies  return  to  the 
corrupt  mass  of  matter  whence  they . 
were  formed.  Disobedient  sjjirits,  on  the  j 


contrary,  shall  pass  successively  into 
other  bodies. 

BATANISTS,  or  Assassins  ;  a  fa- 
mous heretical  sect  of  murderei*s  among 
the  Mahometans,  who  settled  in  Persia 
about  1090.  Their  head  and  chief  seems 
to  have  been  Hassan  Sabah,  who  made 
fanatical  slaves  of  his  subjects.  Their 
religion  was  a  compound  of  that  of  the 
Magi,  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the 
Mahometans.  They  believed  the  Holj- 
Ghost  resided  in  their  chief;  that  his 
orders  proceeded  from  God  himself,  and 
were  real  declarations  of  his  will. 

This  chief,  from  his  exalted  residence 
on  Mount  Lebanon,  was  called  the  old 
man  of  the  mountain ;  who,  like  a  vin- 
dictive deitv,  with  the  thunderbolt  in  his 
hand,  sent  inevitable  death  to  all  quar- 
tei*s,  so  that  even  kings  trembled  at  his 
sanguinary  power.  His  subjects  would 
prcstrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his 
thi-one,  requesting  to  die  by  his  hand  or 
order,  as  a  fa\'our  by  which  they  were 
sure  of  passing  into  paradise.  "Are 
your  subjects,"  said  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain  to  the  son-in-law  of  Amouryv 
king  of  Jerusalem,  "as  ready  in  their 
submission  as  mine  ?"  and  without  stay- 
ing for  an  answer,  made  a  sign  with  his 
hand,  when  ten  young  men  in  white, 
who  were  standing  on  an  adjacent  tower, 
instantly  threw  themselves  down.  To 
one  of  nis  guards  he  said,  "  Draw  your 
dagger,  and  plunge  it  into  your  breast  ;'* 
which  was  no  sooner  said  than  obeyed- 
At  the  command  of  their  chief,  tjjey 
made  no  difficulty  of  stabbing  any  prince, 
even  on  his  throne ;  and  for  tliat  pur- 
pose conformed  to  the  dress  and  reli- 
gion of  the  country  that  they  might  be 
less  suspected.  To  animate  them  on 
such  attempts,  the  Scheik  previously 
indulged  them  with  a  foretaste  of  the 
delights  of  paradise.  IDelicious  soporific 
diinks  were  given  them;  and  while 
they  lay  asleep,  they  were  carried  into 
beautiful  gaixlens,  where,  awaking  as  it 
were  in  paradise,  and  inflamed  with 
views  of  perpetual  Enjoyments,  they 
sallied  forth  to  perform  assassinations 
of  the  blackest  dye. 

It  is  said,  they  once  thought  of  em* 
bracing  the  Christian  religion  j  and  some 
have  thought  the  Druses  a  remnant  of 
this  sin^ilar  race  of  barbarians. 

BATH-KOL,  (i.  e.  the  daughter  of  a 
voice,^  an  oracle  among  the  Jews,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  their  books,  espe- 
cially the  Talmud.  It  was  a  fantastical 
way  of  divination  invented  by  the  Jews, 
though  called  by  them  a  reVelation  from 
G(xl  s  will,  which  he  made  to  his  chosen 
people  after  all  verbal  prophecies  hsUl 
ce^ised  in  Israel, 
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BAXTERIANS,  so  called  from  the 
learned  and  pious  Mr.  Richard  Baxter, 
who  was  bom  in  the  year  1615.  His  de- 
sip  was  to  reconcile*  Calvin  and  Armi- 
mus:  for  this  purpose  he  formed  a  mid- 
dle scheme  between  their  systems.  He 
tanght  that  God  had  elected  some, 
whom  he  is  determined  to  save,  with- 
out any  foresight  of  their  good  works ; 
and  that  others  to  whom  the  Gospel  is 
preached  have  common  grace,  which  if 
they  improve,  they  shall  obtain  saving 
grace,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ar- 
minius.  This  denomination  own,  with 
Calvin,  that  the  merits  of  Christ's  death 
are  to  be  applied  to  believei'S  only ;  but 
they  also  assert  that  all  men  are  in  a 
state  capable  of  salvation. 

Mr.  Baxter  maintains  that  there  may 
be  a  certainty  of  perseverance  here,  antl 
yet  he  cannot  tell  whether  a  man  may 
not  have  so  weak  a  degree  of  sjiving 
^ce  as  to  lose  it  again. 

In  oixler  to  pro\'c  that  the  death  of 
Christ  has  put  all  in  a  state  capable  of 
salvation,  the  following  arguments  arc 
aUeged  by  this  learned  autlior.  1.  It  was 
tiie  nature  of  all  mankind  which  Christ 
assumed  at  his  incarnation,  and  the  sins 
of  all  mankind  were  the  occasion  of  his 
suffering.— 2.  It  was  to  Adam,  as.  the 
common  father  of  lapsed  mankind,  that 
W  made  the  promise,  (Gen.  iii.  15.) 
The  conditional  new  covenant  does 
eaually  give  Christ,  pardon,  and  life  to 
all  mankind,  on  condition  of  acceptance. 
The  conditional  grant  is  universal: 
Wjmoever  belierveth  shall  be  saved.-^S, 
It  IS  not  to  the  elect  only,  but  to  all  man- 
Kind,  that  Christ  has  commanded  his 
njmisters  to  proclaim  his  Gospel,  and 
offer  the  benefits  of  his  procurmg. 

Tliere  are,  Mr.  Baxter  allows,  cer- 
tain fruits  of  Christ's  death  which  are 
proper   to   the   elect  only:    1.  Grace 
eventually  worketh  in  them  true  faith, 
repentance,  conversion,  and  Union  with 
thrist  as  his  living  members. — 2.  The 
actual  forgiveness  of  sin  as  to  the  spiri- 
tual and  eternal  punishment. — 3.  Our 
,  reconciliation  with  God,  and  adoption 
,  ^  right  to  the  heavenly  inheritance. 
-4.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  to  dwell  in  us, 
•  gw  sanctify  us,  bv  a  habit  of  divine  love, 
«om.  viii.  9—13.  Gal.  v.  6.-5.  Employ- 
ment in  holy,  acceptable  service,  and 
?ccess  in  prayer,  with  a  promise  of  be- 
yUeard  through  Christ,  Heb.  ii.  5,  6. 
John^v.  13.— 6.  Well  grounded  hopes 
^.salvation,  peacfe  of  conscience,  and 
T^  communion  with  the  church 
v/S^  in  heaven  and  earth,  Rom.  v. 


y'9«ib.xii.  22. — 7.  A  special  interest  in 
nJJ"^and  intercession  with  the  Father, 
««n.  viii.  32,  33.— 8.  Resun-ection  unto 


life,  and  justification  m  judgment ;  glo- 
rification of  the  soul  at  death,  an.d  of  the 
body  at  the  resurrection,  Phil.  iiL  20, 21. 
2  Cor.  V.  1,  2,  3. 

Christ  has  made  a  conditional  deed  of 
gift  of  these  benefits  \o  all  mankind ;  but 
the  elect  only  accept  and  possess  them. 
Hence  he  infers,  that  though  Christ 
never  absolutely  intended  or  decreed 
that  his  death  should  eventually  put  aU 
men  in  possession  of  those  benems,  yet 
he  did  intend  and  decree  that  all  nien 
should  have  a  conditional  gift  of  them 
by  his  death. 

Baxter,  it  is  said,  wrote  120  books, 
and  had  60  written  aeainst  him.  20,000 
of  his  Call  to  the  Unconverted  were 
sold  in  one  year.  He  told  a  friend,  that 
I  six  brothers  were  converted  by  reading 
that  Call.  The  eminent  Mr.  Elliott, 
of  New  England,  translated  this  tract 
into  the  Indian  tongue.  A  young  Indian 
prince  was  so  taken  with  it,  that  he 
read  it  with  tears,  and  died  with  it  in 
his  hand.  Calamy^R  Life  of  Baxter; 
Baxter^ 8  Catholic  Theology ^ -p.  51 — 53; 
Baxtcr^s  End  of  Doctrinal  Contro- 
versi/f  p.  154,  155. 

BEATIFICATION,  in  the  Romish 
church,  the  act  whereby  the  pope  de- 
clares a  person  happy  after  dcatn.  See 
Canonization. 

BEATITUDE  imports  the  highest 
degree  of  happiness  human  nature  can 
arrive  to,  the  tniition  of  God  in  a  future 
life  to  all  eternity.  It  is  also  used  when 
speaking  of  the  theses  contained  in 
Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  whereby 
he  prouounces  the  several  characters 
there  mentioned  blessed. 

BEGHARDS,  or  Beguards,  a  sect 
that  arose  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  took  St.  Begghe  for  their 
patroness.  They  employed  themselves 
m  making  linen  cloth,  each  supporting 
himself  by  his  labour,  and  were  united 
only  by. the  bonds  of  charity,  without 
having  any  particular  rule ;  Ijut  when 
pope  Nicholas  IV.  had  confirmed  that 
of  the  third  oixler  of  St.  Francis  in  1289, 
they  embraced  it  the  year  following. 

BEGUINES,  ri  congrcs^tbn  of  muis 
founded  either  b'^  ti.  Btii:i5he  or  by  h^m- 
bert  le  Begue.  I'hcv  wu-e  estrtb^islif  d, 
first  at  Leige,  and  aft'cnfi(nif^  at  Ne\  ille, 
in  120r ;  and  from  thir.lfc^^fUTt'nicut 
spi'ang  the  great  \  u  i  m  f )e^iOtoiin  ut;c  a 
which  are  spreitd  ov^r'^fPrSftfikr^ 
and  which  have  passed  ft^iVl'!lKii'l<.  i-ij 
into  Germany  In  the  hittci'  Dpftintiy 
some  of  them  fell  into  extra^apm't 
erroi"s,  persuading  themselves  that  it 
was  possible  in  the  present  life  to  ai^ 
rive  to  the  highest  perfection,  even  to 
impeccability,  and  a  clear  view  of  God; 
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in  short,  to  so  eminent  a  degree  of  con- 
templation, that  there  was  no  necessity, 
after  this,  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  mor- 
tal men,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The 
council  of  Vienna,  in  1113,  condemned 
these  errors;  permitting,  nevertheless, 
those  among  them  who  continued  in  the 
true  faith  to  live  in  charity  and  peni- 
tence, either  with  or  without  vows. 
There  still  subsists,  or  at  least  subsisted 
till  laJtely,  many  communities  of  them 
in  Flanders.  What  changes  the  late  re- 
volutions may  have  effected  upon  these 
nurseries  of  superstition  we  have  yet  to 
learn. 

BEHMENISTS,  a  name  given  to 
those  mystics  who  adopt  the  explica- 
tions of  the  mysteries  of  nature  and 
grace,  as  given  by  Jacob  Behmen.  This 
writer  was  bom  in  the  year  1575,  at  Old 
Seidenburg,  near  Gorlitz,  in  upper  Lu- 
satia:  he  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  He 
i^  described  as  having  been  thoughtful 
and  religious  from  his  youth  up,  taking 
peculiar  pleasure  in  frequenting  puWic 
worship.  At  length,  seriously  consider- 
ing within  himself  ^hat  speech  of  our 
Saviour,  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
will  ^e  the  Holy  Sfiirit  to  them  that 
ask' him,  he  was  thereby  thoroughly 
awakened  in  himself,  and  set  forward  to 
desire  that  promised  Comfoi'ter;  and, 
continuing  in  that  earnestness,  he  was 
at  last,  to  use  his  own  expi'ession,  "sur- 
rounded with  a  divine  light  for  seven 
days,  and  stood  in  the  highest  contem- 
plation and  kingdom  of  joys!"  After 
this,  about  the  year  1600,  he  was  again 
surrounded  by  the  divine  light,  and  re- 
plemshed  with  the  heavenly  knowledge ; 
msomuch  as,  going  abroad  into  the  fields, 
and  viewing  the  herbs  and  grass,  by  his 
inward  light  he  saw  into  their  essences, 
use,  and  properties,  which  were  disco- 
vered to  him  Dy  their  lineaments,  figures, 
and  signatures.  In  the  jear  1610,  he 
had  a  third  special  illumination,  wliere- 
in  still  farther  mysteries  were  revealed 
to  him.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1612 
that  Behmen  committed  tliese  revela- 
tions to  writing.  His  first  treatise  is  en- 
titled Aurora,  which  was  seized  on  and 
withheld  from  him  by  the  senate  of  Cior- 
litz  (who  persecuted  him  at  the  bisti- 
e^tion  of  the  primate  of  that  place)  be- 
fore it  was  finished^  and  he  never  after- 
wards proceeded  with  it  farther  than 
by  addme  some  explanatory  notes.  The 
next  production  of  his  pen  is  called  Tlie 
Three  Princi/iles.  In  this  work  he  more 
fully  illustrates  the  subjects  treated  of 
in  the  former,  and  supplies  what  is 
wanting  in  that  work.  Tne  contents  of 
these  two  treatises  may  be  divided  as 
follow :  1.  How  all  thbgs  came  from  a 


working  will  of  the  holy  triune  incdm- 
prehensible  God,  manifesting  himself  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  through 
an  outward  perceptible  working  triune 
power  of  fire,  lignt,  and  spirit,  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  heaven. — 2.  How  and  what 
angels  and  men  were  in  their  creation ; 
that  they  are  in  and  &om  God,  his  real 
offspring;  that  their  life  begun  in  and 
from  this  divine  fire  which  is  the  Father 
of  light,  generating  a  birth  of  light  in 
their  souls ;  from  both  which  proceeds 
the  Holjr  Spirit,  or  breath  of  divine  love 
in  the  triune  creature,  as  it  does  in  the 
triune  Creator. — 3.  How  some  angels, 
and  all  men,  ai-e  fallen  fiom  God,  and 
their  first  state  of  a  divine  triune  life 
in  him ;  what  they  are  in  their  fallen 
state,  and  the  difference  between  the 
fall  of  angels  and  tliat  of  man. — 4.  How 
the  eaith,  stars,  and  elements  were 
created  in  consequence  of  the  fallen  an- 
gels.— 5.  Whence  there  is  good  and  evil 
m  all  this  temporal  world,  in  all  its 
creatures,  animate  and  inanimate ;  and 
what  is  meant  by  the  curse  that  dwells 
every  where  in  it.— 6.  Of  the  kin^c»n 
of  Christ ;  how  it  is  set  in  opposition  to 
and  fights  and  strives  against  the  king- 
dom of  hell. — 7.  How  man,  through  faith 
in  Christ,  is  able  to  overcome  the  king- 
dom of  hell,  and  triumph  over  it  in  the 
divine  power,  and  thereby  obtain  eternal 
salvation;  also  how,  through  working^ 
in  the  hellish  (Quantity  of  principle,  he 
casts  himself  into  perdition. — 8.  How 
and  why  sin  and  misery,  wrath  and 
death,  shall  only  reign  for  a  time,  till 
the  love,  the  wisdom,  and  the  power  of 
God  shall  in  a  supernatural  way  (the 
mystery  of  God  made  man)  triumph 
over  sin,  misery,  and  death ;.  and  make 
fallen  man  rise  to  the  glory  of  angels, 
and  this  material  system  shake  off  its 
cui*se,and  enter  into'an  everlasting  union 
with  that  heaven  from  whence  it  fell. 

The  year  after  he  wrote  his  Three 
Principle 8 y  by  which  are  to  be  under- 
stood— the  dark  world,  or  hell,  in  which 
the  devils  live — the  light  world,  or  hea- 
ven, in  which  the  angels  live^ — the  ex- 
ternal or  visible  world,  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  internal  and  spintiial 
worlds,  in  which  man,  as  to  his  bodily 
life,  lives ;  Behmen  produced  his  Three 
fildlJfe  of  Man,  according  to  the  Three 
Princi/ilek  In  this  work  he  treats  more 
largely  of  the  state  of  man  in  this  world: 
1.  That  he  has  that  immortal  spark  of 
life  which  is  common  to  angels  and 
devils. — 2.  That  divme  life  of  the  light 
and  Spirit  of  God,  which  makes  the 
essential  difference  between  an  anedl 
and  a  devil,  the  last  having  extmguisn- 
ed   this   divine   life   in   himself;   but 
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Aet  man  can  only  attdn  unto  thi3  hea-  | 
venly  lifeof  the  seccmd  principle  through 
the  new  birth  in  Christ  Jesus. — 3.  The 
'  life  of  the  third  principle,  or  of  this  ex- 
ternal and  visible  world.  Thus  the  life 
of  the  first  and  third  principles  is  com- 
mon to  all  men;  but  the  life  of  the  se- 
cond principle  only  to  a  true  Christian 
or  child  of  God. 

Behmen  wrote  several  other  treati- 
ses, besides  the  three  already  enumera- 
ted; but  these  three  bemg,  as  it  were, 
the  basis  of  aU  his  other  writings,  it  was 
bought  proper  to  notice  them  particu- 
larly. His  concejjtions  are  often  clothed 
under  allegorical  symbols;  and  in  his  | 
latter  works  he  has  frequently  adopted 
chemical  and  Latin  phrases  to  express 
his  ideas,  which  phrases  he  borrowed 
from  conversation  with  learned  men, 
the  education  he  had  received  being  too 
illiterate  to  furnish  him  with  them :  but 
as  to  the  matter  contained  in  his  wri- 
tings, he  disclaimed  having  borrowed  it 
eitner  from  men  or  books.  He  died  in 
the  year  1624.  His  last  words  were, 
"Now  I  go  hence  into  Paradise." 

Scmie  of  Behmen's  principles  were 
adopted  bj'  the  late  ingenious  and  pious 
William  Law,  who  has  clothed  them  in 
a  more  modem' dress,  and  in  a  less  ob- 
scure style.  See  Behmen's  Works; 
Okehj's  Memoirs  of  Behmen, 

BELIEF,  in  its  general  and  natural 
sense,  denotes  a  persuasion  or  an  assent 
of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  any  proposi- 
tion. In  this  sense  belief  has  no  relation 
to  any  particulars  kmd  of  means  or  ar- 
guments, but  may  be  pi*oduced  by  any 
m^s  whatever:  thus  we  are  said  to 
bdieve  our  senses,  to  believe  bur  reason, 
to  believe  a  witness.  Belief,  in  its  more 
restrained  sense,  denotes  that  kmd  of 
assent  which  is  grounded  only  on  the 
authority  or  testimony  of  some  person, 
ti  this  sense  belief  stands  opposed  to 
biowledge  and  science.  We  do  not  say 
that  we  oeiieve  snow  is  white,  but  we 
know  it  to  be  so.  But  when  a  thmg  is 
propounded  to  us,  of  whidi  we  ourselves 
oave  no  knowledge,  but  Avhich  appears 
to  us  to  be  true  from  the  testimony  given 
to  it  by  another,  this  is  what  we  call  be- 
lief.  See  Faith. 

BELIEVERS,  an  appellation  given, 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  centuiy,  to 
piose  Christians  who  had  been  admitted 
*Dtothe  church  by  baptism,  and  instruct- 
ed in  aji  the  mysteries  of  religion.  They 
verethus  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  catechumens  who  had  not  been  bap- 
^ed,  and  were  debarred  from  those 
privileges.  Among  us  it  is  often  used 
Jfnonymously     with     Christian.     See 
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BENEDICTINES,  an  order  of 
monks  who  professed  to  follow  the 
rules  of  St.  Benedict.  They  were  obli- 
ged to  perform  their  devotions  seven 
times  in  twenty-fom*  houi*s.  They  were 
obliged  always  to  go  two  and  two  toge- 
ther. Every  day  in  Lent  they  fasted  till 
six  in  the  evening,  and  abated  of  their 
usual  tirhe  in  sleepmg,  eatmg,  &c.— 
Every  monk  had  two  coats,  two  Cowls, 
a  table-book,  a  knife,  a  needle,  and  a 
handkerchief;  and  the  furniture  of  his 
bed  was  a  mat,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  and  a 
pillow:  The  time  when  this  order  came 
into  Englajid  is  well  known,  for  to  it  the 
English  owe  their  cbnversion  from  ido- 
latiy.  They  founded  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Canterbury,  and  all  tne  ca- 
tliedrals  that  were  afterwards  erected. 
The  order  has  produced  a  vast  number 
of  eminent  men. — ^Their  Alcuinus  form- 
ed the  university  of  Paris;  their  DJQn)r-« 
sius  Exiguus  perfected  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal computation ;  their  iGuido  invented 
the  sc^e  of  music;  and  tlieir  Sylvester 
the  orran. 

BENEDICTION,  in  a  general  sense 
the  act  .of  blessing,  or  givme  praise  to 
God,  or  returning  thanks  for  his  favours. 
The  Jews,  it  is  said,  are  obliged  to  re-' 
heai'se  a  hundred  'benedictions  per  day, 
of  which  eighty  are  to  be  spoken  in  the 
morning.  It  was  usual  to  give  a  bene- 
diction to  travellers  on  their  taking 
leave ;  a  practice  which  is  still  preser- 
ved among  the  monks.  Benedictions 
were  likewise  given  among  the  ancient 
Jews  as  well  as  Christians,  by  imposi-. 
tion  of  hands.  And  when  at  length  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
worship  began  to  give  way  to  ceremony, 
they  added  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which 
was  made  with  the  same  hand  as  be- 
fore, only  elevated  or  extended.  Hence 
benediction  in  the  modem  Romish 
church  is  used,  m  a  more  particular 
manner,  to  denote  the  sign  of^  the  cross 
made  by  a  bishop  or  prelate  as  con- 
ferring some  grace  on  the  people. 

Benediction  is  also  used  for  an  eccle- 
siastical ceremony,  whereby  a  thing  is 
rendered  sacred  or  venerable.  In  this' 
sense  ben#iction  diiFers  from  consecra- 
tion, as  in  the- latter,  unction  is  applied, 
which  is  not  in  the  former:  thus  the 
chalice  is  consecrated,  and  the  pix  bles- 
sed; as  the  former,  not  the  latter,  is 
anointed,  though,  in  the  common  usage 
these  two  words  are  applied  promiscu- 
ously. The  spbnt  of  piety,  or  rather  of 
superstition,  has  introduced  into  the 
Romish  church  benedictions  for  almost 
every  thing:  we  read  of  forms  of  bene- 
dictions for  wax  candles,  for  boughs^ 
for  ashos,  for  ckurch  vessels,  for  oroa- 
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ments,  for  flags,  or  ensigns,  arms,  first 
fruits,  houses,  ships,  paschal  eggs,  cili- 
cium,  or  the  hair-cloth  of  penitents, 
churcli-yards,  &c.  In  general,  these  be- 
nedictions are  performed  by  aspersions 
of  holy  water,  signs  of  the  cross,  and 
prayers  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  ce- 
remony. The  forms  of  these  benedic- 
tions are  found  in  the  Roman  pontifical, 
in  the  Roman  missal,  in  the  book  of  ec- 
clesiastical ceremonies,  printed  in  Pope 
Leo  X.'s  time,  and  in  the  rituals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  diiferent  churches, 
which  are  found  collected  in  father 
Martene's  work  on  the  rites  ^and  disci- 
pline of  the  churchi 

BENEFICENCE,  the  practice  of 
doing  good;  active  goodness. — ^Nextto 
justice,  the  most  prominent  virtue  in  the 
system  of  morality,  is  beneficence.  Pow- 
er makes  us  to  be  feared,  riches  to  be 
flattered,  learning  to  be  admired;  but 
beneficence  renders  us  amiable  and  use- 
ftil  in  the  scale  of  society.  Some  quali- 
ficaticHis  are  solitary,  ana  centre  mostly 
in  ourselves;  but  this  is  social,  diffusive, 
and  kind.  The  objects  of  our  benefi- 
cence are  all  those  who  are  in  the  sphere 
of  our  influence  and  action,  without  re- 
ject to  party  or  sect.  Toward  supe- 
riors, beneficence  expresseth  itself  in 
respect,  honour,  submission,  and  ser- 
vice ;  toward  inferiors,  in  liberality,  con- 
descension, protection,  and  support;  to- 
ward equals,  in  all  the  ofiices  of  love 
their  cases  require,  and  which  they  have 
ability  for.  It  includes  all  the  kind  ex- 
ertions on  the  behalf  of  the  poor,  tlie 
sick,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  the  dis- 
tressed, &c.  and  especially  those  "who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith,'*  Gal,  vi. 
•10.  The  means  of  beneficence  are — 
communication  of  temporal  supplies. 
Gal.  vi.  6 ;  prayer,  James  v.  16 ;  sym- 
pathy, Rom.  xii.  15 ;  appropriate  ad- 
vice and  conversation,  Col.  iii.  16.^ — Ob- 
Hffationa  to  beneficence  arise  from  the 
law  of  nature.  Acts  xvii.  26 ;  the  law  of 
revelation,  Heb.  xiii.  16;  the  relations 
we  stand  in  to  each  other.  Gal.  vi.  1,  2 ; 
the  example  of  Christ  and  illustrious 
characters,  Acts  x.  38 ;  the  resemblance 
we  herein  bear  to  the  best%f  Beings, 
Acts  xiv.  17 ;  and  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceive and  give  in  so  nd>le  an  employ. 
See  Benevolence,  Charity,  Love. 

BENEVOLENCE,  the  love  of  man- 
kind in  general,  accompanied  with  a  de- 
sire to  promote  their  nappiliess.  It  is 
distinguished  from  b&nencence,  that  be- 
ing the  firactice,  betieirolence  the  desire 
of  doing  good.  Benevolence  must  be 
wniversal,  reaching  to  every  man  with- 
cnit  exception;  but  beneficence  cannot 
be  so  universal,  for  it  is  necessarily  con- 


fined by  several  considerations ;  sacli  as 
our  knowledge  of  objects,  and  their  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  as  well  as  o«r 
own  abilities  and  opportunities  of  exer- 
cising them.  Benevolence  or  good  will 
to  others  does  not  imply  that  we  are  to 
neglect  our  own  interests.  Our  salva- 
tion, health,  prosperity,  and  reputation, 
should  all  be  objects  of  concern:  nor 
will  this  clash  with  the  affection  we  may- 
bear  toothers;  on  the  contrary,  expe- 
riencing the  importance  of  these  bless- 
ings ourselves,  we  shall  be  anxious  for 
others  to  possess  them  also.  The  duti€9 
of  benevolence  include  those  we  owe  to 
men,  purely  on  the  ground  of  their  be- 
ing of  the  same  species  with  ourselves; 
such  as  sympathy,  relief,  Sec. ;  those  we 
owe  to  our  country,  desiring  its  honour, 
safety,  prosperity ;  those  we  owe  to  the 
church  of  God,  as  love,  zeal,  &c.;  those 
we  owe  to  families  and  mdividuals,  as 
afl^ection,  car6,  provision,  justice,^  for- 
bearance, &c.  Benevolence  manifests 
itself  by  bemg  pleased  with  the  share  of 
g;ood  every  creature  enjoys;  in  a  disjx)- 
sition  to  increase  it;  in  feeling  an  un- 
easiness at  their  sufferings;  and  in  the 
abhorrence  of  cruelty  under  every  dis- 
guise or  pretext.  The  desire  of  doing 
good  unconnected  with  ai\y.  idea  of  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves  is  called  dismte^ 
re^^fcTbenevolence,  though  some  doubt 
whether,  strictly  speaking,  there  be  any 
such  thing;  as  benevolence  is  always 
attended  with  a  pleasure  to  ourselves, 
which  torms  a  kind  of  mental  interest. 
So  far,  however,  as  we  are  able  to  pre- 
fer the  good  of  others  to  our  own,  and 
sacrifice  our  own  comfort  for  the  wel- 
fare of  any  about  us,  so  far  it  may  be 
said  to  be  disinterested.  See  Hutcheson 
on  the  Passions,  p.  13 — 26;  Doddridge^s 
Ixct,  65 ;  Beattie's  Elewents  of  Moral 
Science,  vol.  i.  p.  244 — 249;  Brown*s 
Second  Essay  on  Shaftesbury*8  Cha- 
racteristics; and  articles  Love,  and 
Self-love. 

BEREANS,  a  sect  of  protestant  dis- 
senters from  the  church  of  Scotland, 
who  take  their  title  from  and  profess  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  ancient  Be- 
reans,  in  building  theii*  system  of  faith 
and  practice  upon  the  Scriptures  alone, 
without  regard  to  any  human  authority 
whatever. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  sect,  we  find 
that  the  Bereans  first  assembled  as  a 
separate  society  of  Christians,  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh;  in  the  autumn  of 
1773,  and  soon  after  in  the  Parish  of 
Fettercaim.  The  opponents  of  the  Be- 
rean  doctrines  allege  that  this  new  sys- 
tem of  faith  would  never  have  been 
heard  of,  had   not   Mr.  Barclay,  the 
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fixmder  of  it,  been  disappointed  of  a  set- 
tlement in  the  church  oi  Scotland.  But 
the  Bereans  ill  answer  to  this  charge 
appeal  not  only  to  Mr.  Barclay's  doc- 
trine, uniformly  preached  in  the  church 
of  Fettercaiiy,  and  many  other  places 
in  that  neighbourhood,  for  fourteen  years 
before  that  benefice  became  vacant,  but 
likewise  to  two  different  treatises,  con- 
taining the  same  doctrines,  published 
by  him  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
before  that  period.  They  admit,  in- 
deed, that  previous  to  May  1773,  when 
the  general  assembly,  by  sustaining  the 
king^s  presentation  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Foote,  excluded  Mr.  Barclay  fi*om  suc- 
ceeding to  the  church  of  Fettercairn 
(notwithstanding  the  almost  unanimous 
uesire  of  the  pai-ishioners)  the  Bereans 
had  not  left  tne  established  church,  or 
attempted  to  erect  themselves  into  a 
distinct  society ;  but  they  add,  that  this 
was  by  no  means  necessary  on  their 
part,  until  by  the  assembly  s  decision 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  not  only 
deprived  of  his  instinictions,  but  of  being 
scattered  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
And  they  add,  that  it  was  Mr.  Barclay's 
open  and  public  avowal,  both  from  me 
pulpit  and  the  press,  of  those  peculiar 
sentiments,  which  now  distinguish  the 
Bereans,  that  was  the  first  and  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  only  cause,  of  the  opposi- 
tion set  on  foot  against  his  settlement  in 
Fettercairn, 

The  Bereans  a^e  with  the  great 
majority  of  Christians  respecting  the 
doctrme  of  the  Trinity,  which  they  hold 
as  a  fundamental  article;  and  they  also 
agree  in  a  ^eat  measure  with  the  pro- 
fessed prmciples  of  both  our  established 
churches  respecting  predestination  and 
election,  though  they  allege  that  these 
doctrines  are  not  conastently  taught  in 
either  church.  But  they  differ  from  the 
majority  of  afl  sects  of  Christians  in  va- 
rious other  important  particulars,  such 
as,  1.  Respecting  our  knowledge  of  the 
Deity,  upon  this  subject  they  say,  the 
majority  of  professed  Christians  stum- 
We  at  the  very  threshold  of  revelation; 
and,  by  admittmg  the  doctrine  of  natural 
^ligion,  natural  conscience,  natural  no- 
^s,  &c.  not  founded  upon  revelation, 
or  derived  from  it  by  tmdition,  they  give 
^  the  cause  of  Christianity  at  once  to 
the  infidels;  who  may  justly  argu^  as 
Mr.  Fame  m  fact  does  in  his  Age  of  Rea- 
son, tl^at  there  Is  no  occasion  for  any  re- 
velation or  word  of  God,  if  man  can  dis- 
cover his  nature  and  perfections  from 
his  works  alone.  But  this  the  Belgians 
jrgue  is  beyond  the  natural  powers  of 
human  reason ;  and  therefore  our  know- 
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and  that  without  revelation  man  wcxiIA 
never  have  entertained  an  idea  of  his 
existence. — 2.  With  regard  to  faith  in 
Christ,  and  assurance  of  salvation 
thix)ugh  his  merits,  they  differ  from  al- 
most all  other  sec^s  whatsoever.  These 
they  reckon  inseparable,  or  rather  the 
same,  because  (say  they)  "God  hath 
expressly  declared,  he  that  believeth 
shall  be  saved;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
only  absurd  but  impious,  and  in  a  man- 
ner calling  God  a  liar,  for  a  man  to  say 
I  believe  the  Gospel,  but  have  doubts," 
nevertheless,  of  my  own  salvation." 
With  regard  to  the  various  distinctions 
and  definitions  that  have  been  given  of 
different  kinds  of  faith,  they  argue  that 
there  is  nothing  incomprehensible  or  ob- 
scure in  the  meanmg  ot  this  word  as  used 
in  Scripture;  but  that  as  faith,  when 
applied  to  human  testimony,  signifies 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  mere 
simple  belief  of  that  testimony  as  true, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  testifier,  so, 
wlien  applied  to  the  testimony  of  God, 
it  signifies  precisely  "the  belief  of  his 
testimony,  and  resting  upon  his  veracitjr 
alone,  without  any  Kind  of  collateral 
support  from  concurrence  of  any  other 
evioencc  or  testimony  whatever. '  And 
they  msist  that,  as  this  faith  is  the  gift 
of  God  alone,  so  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  given  is  as  conscious  of  possessing  it 
as  the  being  to  whom  God  gives  life  is 
of  bemg  ahve:  and  therefore  he  enter- 
tains no  doubts  either  of  his  faith  or  his 
ccmsequent  salvation  through  the  merits 
of  Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again  for 
that  purpose.  In  a  word,  they  argue  that 
the  Gospel  would  not  be  what  it  is  held 
forth  to  be,  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  if  it 
did  not  bring  full  personal  assurance  of 
eternal  salvation  to  the  beUever;  which 
assurance,  they  insist,  |s  the  present  in- 
fallible privilege  and  portion  of  every 
individual  believer  of  the  Gospeh-— 3. 
Consistently  with  the  above  definition 
of  fdth,  they  say  that  the  sin  against 
tlie  Holy  Ghost,  which  has  alarmed  and 
puzzled  so  many  in  all  ages,  is  nothing 
else  but  imbehef ;  and  that  the  expres- 
sion— ^"it  shall  not  be  forgiven  neither 
in  this  wo^  nor  that  whicn  is  to  come," 
means  only  that  a  person  dying  in  infi- 
delity would  not  be  forgiven  neither  un- 
der the  former  dispensation  by  Moses 
(the  then  present  dispensation,  kingdom, 
or  government  of  God,)  nor  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  which,  in  respect 
of  the  Mosaic,  was  a  kind  of  future 
world  or  kingdom  to  come.— 4.  The 
Bereans  interpret  a  great  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  whole  of  the  Pssdrns,  except^ 
ii)g  sucJi  as  ai'e  merely  liistorieal  or  lai4- 
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datory,  to  be  tj^ical  or  prophetical  of 
Jesus  Christ,  his  sufferings,  atonement, 
mediation  and  kingdom;  ^nd  they  es- 
teem it  a  gross  perversion  of  these 
psalms  and  prophecies  to  apply  them  to 
tlie  experiences  of  private  Christians. 
In  proof  of  this,  they  not  only  urge  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  that  no  prophec\ 
is  of  any  private  interpretation,  but  they 
insist  tnat  the  whole  of  the  quotations 
from  the  ancient  pi-ophecies  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  particularly  those  from 
the  Psalms,  are  expressly  applied  to 
Christ.  In  Jthis  opmion  many  other 
classes  of  protestants  ap;ree  with  them. 
—5.  Of  the  absolute  all-superintending 
sovereignty  of  the  Almighty,  the  Be- 
reans  entertain  the  highest  idea,  as  well 
as  of  the  uninterrupted  exertion  thereof 
over  all  his  works,  m  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell,  however  unsearchable  by  his  crea- 
tures. A  God  without  election,  they  ar^ 
gue,  or  choice  in  all  his  works,  is  a  God 
without  existence,  a  mere  idol,  a  non- 
entity. And  to  deny  God's  election,  pur- 
pose, and  express  will  in  all  his  works 
is  to  make  him  infeiior  to  ourselves. 

As  to  their  firactice  and  discifiline, 
they  consider  infant  baptism  as  a  divine 
ordmance,  mstituted  in  the  room  of  cir- 
cumcision ;  and  think  it  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  infants,  who  all  agree  are  ad- 
missible to  the  kingdom  of  God  in  hea- 
ven, should,  neverflieless,  be  mcapable 
of  being  admitted  into  his  visible  cnurch 
on  earth.  They  commemorate  the 
Lord's  supper  generally  once  a  month ; 
but  as  the  words  of  the  institution  fix 
no  particular  peiiod,  they  sometimes 
celebrate  it  oftener,  and  sometimes  at 
more  distant  periods,  as  it  may  suit  their 
general  convenience.  They  meet  eveiy 
Lord's  day  for  the  purpose  of  preach- 
ing, praying,  and  exnorting  to  love  and 
good  works.  With  regard  to  admission 
and  exclusion  of  members,  their  method 
is  very  simple:  when  any  person,  after 
hearing  the  Berean  doctrines,  professes 
his  belief  and  assurance  of  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  desires  to  be  admitted 
into  their  communion,  he  is  cheerfully 
received  upon  his  profession,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  formet%nanner  of 
life.  But  if  such  a  one  should  afterwards 
draw  back  trom  his  good  profession  or 
practice,  they  fii'st  admonish  him,  and, 
if  that  has  no  effect,  they  leave  him  to 
himself.  They  do  not  thhik  that  they 
have  any  power  to  deliver  a  backsliding 
brotlier  to  Satan;  that  text,  and  other 
similar  passages,  such  as,  "Whatsoever 
ye  shall  bmd  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven,"  &c.  they  consider  as  restrict- 
ed to  the  apostles,  and  to  the  inspired 
tciftimony  alone,  and  not  to  be  extended 


to  any  church  on  earth,  ot  any  numbeir 
of  churches  or  of  Christians,  whetheir 
decided  by.  a  majority  of  votes,  pi\l>y 
unanim ous  voices.  Neither  do  they  thinfc 
themselves  authorized,  as  a  Christiaii 
church,  to  enquire  into  each  other's  po- 
litical opinions,  any  more  than  to  exa- 
mine into  each  other's  notions  of  philo- 
sophy. They  both  recommend  andprac- 
tise,  as  a  Christian  duty,  submission  to 
lawful  authorit .' ;  but  they  do  not  thiiik 
that  a  man  by  becoming  a  Christian,  or 
joining  their  society,  is  under  any  obli- 
gation by  the  rules  of  the  Gospel  to  re- 
nounce nis  right  of  piivate  judgment 
I  upon  matters  of  public  or  private  im- 
portance. Upon  all  such  subjects  they 
allow  each  other  to  think  and  act  as  eacn. 
may  see  it  his  duty ;  and  they  require 
nothing  more  of  the  members  than  a  ' 
miiform  and  §teady  profession  of  the 
apostolic  faith,  and  a  suitable  walk  and 
conversation. 

It  is  said  that  their  doctrine  has  found 
converts  in  various  places  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  America;  and  that  they 
have  congregations  in  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  Stirling  Crieff,  Dundee, 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  Fettercaim,  Aber- 
deen, and  other  towns  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  in  London,  and  various  places  in 
England. 

For  fa^-ther  particulars  of  the  doc- 
trines of  this  sect,  see  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Barclay^  JVicol,  Brookabank, 
and  M'Rae.  See  also  Mr,  A,  M^Lean\a 
Treatise  on  the  Commission,  first  edi- 
tion, p.  88.  in  which  Mr.  Barclay's  no- 
tion of  assurance  is  combated. 

BERENGARIANS,  a  denomination, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  which  adhered 
to  the  opinions  of  Berengarius,  who  as- 
serted tnat  the  bread  and  wine  m  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  not  really  and  essen- 
tially, but  figuratively  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  His  followers 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  eucha- 
rist.  Some  allowed  them  to  be  changed 
in  effect;  others  admitted  a  change  in 
part;  and  others  an  entire  change,  with 
this  restriction,  that,  to  those  wno  com- 
municated unworthily,  the  elements 
were  changed  back  again. 

BERYLLIANS,  so  called  from  Be- 
ryllus,  an  Arabian,  bishop  of  Bozarth, 
who  flourished  in  the  third  century.  He 
taught  that  Christ  did  not  exist  "before 
Maiy;  but  that  a  spirit  issumg  from 
God  himself,  and  therefore  superior  to 
all  human  souls,  as  bein^  a  portion  of 
the  divine  nature,  was  united  to  hun  at 
the  time  of  his  birth. 

BETHLEHEMITES,  a  sect  called 
also  Star-beai^i's,  because  tliey  wei'o 
distinguished  by  a  i-ed  star  havmg  five 
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nys,  which  thev  wore  on  their  breast, 
h  memory  of  the  star  which  appeared 
to  the  wise  men.  Several  authors  have 
mentioned  this  order,  but  none  of  them 
have  told  us  their  origin,  nor  where 
their  convents  were  situated;  if  we  ex- 
cept Matthew  Paris,  who  says  that,  in 
1257,  they  obtained  a  settlement  in 
England,  which  was  at  Cambridge,  in 
rrumpington-street. 

BIBLE,  the  name  applied  by  Chris- 
tians by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  col- 
lection of  sacred  writings,  or  the  holy 
Scriptures  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

L  BiBtE,' ancient  Divisions  and  Or- 
der of.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Ezra 
collected  as  many  copies  as  he  could  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  out  of  them  all 
prepared  a  correct  edition,  arranging 
the  several  books  in  their  proper  order. 
These  books  he  divided  into  three  parts. 
L  The  law.  II.  The  prophets.  III.  The 
Hagiographia,  L  e.  the  holy  writings. 
I.  The  law,  contains — 1,  Genesis^ — 2, 
Exodus; — 3,  Leviticus; — 4,  Numbers; 
— 5,  Deuteronomy.  II.  The  writings  of 
the  propliets  are — 1,  Joshua ; — 2,  Judges, 
with  Ruth;— 3,  Samuel; — 4,  Kings;— 
5,  Isaiah; — 6,  Jeremiah,  with  his  La- 
mentations;— 7,  Ezekiel; — 8,  Daniel; — 
9,  The  twelve  minor  prophets; — 10, 
Job;— 11,  Ezra;— 12,  Nehemiah;— 13, 
Esther,  III.  The  Hagiographia  consists 
of— 1,  The  Psalms;— 2,  The  Proverbs; 
—3,  Ecclesiastes; — 4,  Th^  Song  of 
Solomon.  This  division  was  made  for 
the  sake  of  reducing  the  number  of  the 
sacred  books  to  the  number  of  the  let- 
ters m  their  alphabet,  which  amount  to 
twenty-two.  Afterwards  the  Jews  rec- 
koned twenty-four  books  in  their  canon 
of  scripture;  in  disposmg  of  which  the 
law  stood  as  in  the  former  division,  and 
the  prophets  were  distributed  into  for- 
mer and  latter;  the  former  prophets  are 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings;  the 
latter  prophets  are  Isaiali,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
And  the  Hagiographia  consists  d  the 
Psahns,  the  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  Ruth,  the  Lamentations,  Ec- 
clesiastes, Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  the 
Chronicles.  Under  the  name  of  Ezm 
tiiey  comprehend  Nehemiah:  this  or- 
der hath  not  always  been  observed,  but 
^  variations  from  it  are  of  no  moment. 
T^e  five  books  of  the  law  are  divided 
J^to  forty-five  sections.  This  division 
Xftany  of  the  Jews  hold  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  himself;  but  others, 
^thnaore  probability,  ascribe  it  to  Ezra. 

*  he  design  of  this  division  was  that 
^  of  these  sections  might  be  read  m 
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their  synagogues  every  sabbath  day :  the 
number  was  fifty-four,  because,  in  their 
intercalated  years,  a  month  being  then 
added,  there  were  fifty-four  sabbaths: 
in  other  vears  they  reduced  them  to 
fifty-two,  by  twice  joining  together  two 
short  sections.  Till  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  read  only 
the  law;  but,  the  reading  of  it  being 
then  prohibited,  they  substituted  in  the 
room  of  it  fifty-four  sections  out  of  the 
prophets;  and  when  the  reading  of  the 
law  was  restored  by  the  Maccabees,  the 
section  which  was  i*ead  every  sabbath 
out  of  the  law  sei-ved  for  their  first  les- 
son, and  the  section  out  of  the  prophets 
for  their  second.  These  sections  were 
divided' into  verses;  of  which  divisioi^ 
if  Ezra  was  not  the  author,  it  was  intro- 
duced not  long  after  him,  and  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Targumists,  or  Chaldee  interpreters; 
for  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  frpm  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  Hebrew 
language  ceased  to  be  their  mother 
tongue,  and  the  Chaldee  grew  into  use 
instead  of  it,  the  custom  was,  that  the 
law  should  be  fii'st  read  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  then  inteipreted  to  the 
people  in  the  Ch^dee  language;  for 
which  purpose  these  shorter  sections 
were  very  convenient. 

II.  Bible,  History  of.  It  is  thought 
that  Ezra  published  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Chaldee  character,  for,  that  lan- 
guage being  genei^lly  used  among  the 
Jews,  he  thought  proper  to  change  the 
old  Hebrew  character  for  it,  v/hich  hath 
since  that  time  been  retained  only  by 
the  Samaritans,  among  whom  it  is  pre- 
served to  this  day.  Prideaux  is  of  opi- 
nion that  Ezra  made  additions  in  seye- 
ral  parts  of  the  Bible,  where  any  thing 
appeared  necessary  for  illustrating,  con- 
necting, or  completing  the  work;  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  assisted 
by  the  same  Spirit  in  which  they  were 
first  written.  Among  such  additions  are 
to  be  reckoned  the  last  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy, wherein  Moses  seems  to  give 
an*  account  of  his  own  death  and  burial, 
and  the  succession  of  Joshua  after  him. 
To  the  same  cause  our  learned  author 
thinks  are  to  be  attributed  many  other 
interpolations  in  the  Bible,  which  crea- 
ted difficulties  and  objections  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  sacred  text,  no  ways  to 
be  solved  without  allowing  them.  Ezra 
changed  the  names  of  several  places 
which  were  grown  obsolete,  and,  in- 
stead of  them,  put  their  new  names  by 
which  they  were  then  called  in  the  text. 
Thus  it  is  that  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
pursued  the  kings-who  carried  Lot  away 
captive  as  far  as  pan;  whereas  that 
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place  in  Moses's  time  was  called  Laish, 
the  name  Dan  being  unknown  till  the 
jDanites,  long  after  the  death  of  Moses, 
possessed  themselves  of  it.  The  Jewish 
canon  of  Scripture  was  then  settled  by 
Ezi-a,  yet  not  so  but  that  several  varia- 
tions have  been  made  in  it.  Malachi,  for 
instance,  could  not  be  put  in  the  Bible 
by  him,  smce  that  prophet  is  allowed  to 
have  lived  after  Ezra;  nor  could  Nehe- 
miah  be  there,  smce  that  book  mentions 
(chap.  xii.  v.  22)  Jaddua  as  high  priest, 
and  Darius  Codomanus  as  king  ot  Per- 
sia, who  were  at  least  a  hundred  years 
later  than  Ezra.  It  may  be  added,  that, 
in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  is  car- 
ried down  for  so  many  generations  as 
must  necessarily  bring  it  to  the  time  of 
Alexander;  and  consecjuently  this  book, 
or  at  least  this  pait  of  it,  could  not  be  in 
the  canon  in  Ezra's  days.  It  isprobable 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  Esther,  And  Malachi,  were 
adopted  into  the  Bible  in  the  time  of 
Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  nien  of 
the  great  synagogue.  Tlie  Jews,  at  first, 
were  very  reserved  in  communicatmg 
their  Scriptures  to  strangers ;  despising 
and  shunning  the  Gentiles,  they  would 
not  disclose  to  them  any  of  the  treasures 
concealed  in  the  Bible.  We  may  add, 
that  the  people  bordering  on  the  Jews, 
as  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Arabs, 
Sec.  were  not  very  curious  to  know  the 
laws  or'  history  of  a  people,  whom  in 
their  turn  tliey  hated  and  despised. 
Their  first  acauaintance  with  these 
books  was  not  till  after  the  several  cap- 
tivities of  the  Jews,  when  the  singularity 
of  the  Hebrew  laws  and  ceremonies  in- 
duced several  to  desire  a  more  particu- 
lar knowledge  of  them,  ^osephus  seems 
surprised  to  find  such  slight  lootsteps  of 
the/ Scripture  history  interspersed  in  the 
Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Phoenician,  and 
Grecian  history,  and  accounts  for  it 
hence ;  that  the  sacred  books  were  not 
as  yet  translated  into  Qreek,  or  other 
languages,  and  consequently  not  known 
to  the  writers  of  those  nations.  The 
first  version  of  the  Bible  was  that  of  the 
Septuagint  into  Greek,  by  order  of  that 
patron  of  literature,.  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus;  though  some'maintainisthat  the 
whole  was  not  then  translated,  but  only 
the  Pentateuch;  between  which  and 
the  other  books  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, the  critics  find  a  great  diversity  in 
point  of  style  and  expression,  as  well  as 
of  accuracy.         / 

^  III.  BiBLEj  modem  Divisions  of.  The 
division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters, 
as  we  at  present  have  them,  is  ot  mo- 
dem date.  Some  attribute  it  to  Stephen  j 
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Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  III 
the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  HI.  But 
the  true  author  of  the  invention  was 
Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  commonly  called 
Hugo  Cardinalis,  because  he  was  the 
first  Dominican  that  ever  was  raised  to  . 
the  degree  of  cardinal.  This  Hugo  flou- 
rished about  A.  D.  1240:  he  wrote  a 
comment  on  the  Scriptures,  and  pro- 
jected the  first  concordance,  whicn  is 
that  of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible.  The  aim 
of  this  work  being  for  the  more  easy 
findmg  out  any  word  or  passage  in  the 
Scriptures,  he  found  it  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  book  into  sections,  and  the  sec<- 
tions  into  subdivisions;  for  till  that  time 
the  vulgar  Latin  Bibles  were  without 
any  division  at  all.  These  sections  are 
the  chapters  into  which  the  Bible  hath 
ever  since  been  divided;  but  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  chapters  was  not  then  into 
verses,  as  it  is  now.  Hugo's  method  of 
subdividing  them  was  by  the  letters  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  placed  m  the  margm, 
at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  chapters. 
The  subdivision  of  the  chapters  into 
verses,  as  they  now  stand  in  our  Bibles, 
had  its  original  from  a  famous  Jewish 
Rabbi,  named  Mordecai  Nathan,  about 
1445.  This  rabbi,  in  imitation  of  Hugo 
Cardinalis,  drew  up  a  concordance  to 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  for  the  use  of  the 
Jews.  But  though  he  followed  Hugo 
in  his  division  of  the  books  into  chap- 
ters, h6  refined  upon  his  inventions  as 
to  the  subdivision,  and  contrived  that 
by  verses:  this  being  found  to^  be  a 
much  more  convenient  method,  it  has 
been  ever  since  followed.  And  thus,  as 
the  Jews  borrowed  the  division  of  the 
books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  chap* 
ters  from  the  Christians,  m  like  man- 
ner the  Christians  borrowed  that  of  the 
chapters  into  verses  from  the  Jews. 
The  present  order  of  the  sevei'al  books  a 
is  almost  the  same  (the  Apocrypha  ex-  i 
cepted)  as  that  made  by  the  councilor 
Trent. 

IV.  Bible,  rejected  Books  of.  The 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, accoixling  to  the  Romanists,  are 
the  book  of  Enoch  (see  Jude  14,)  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras,  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Maccabees, 
the  pi*ayer  of  Manasseh,  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  and  some  other 
pieces  of  this  nature.  The  apocryphid 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  tlio 
epistle  of  St.  Barnabas,  the  pretendeil 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans, 
several  spurious  (iospels.  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  Revelations;  the  book 
of  Hermas,    entitled   the    SliepheixJ^; 
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Jfesus  Christ's  letter  to  Abgarus;  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  Seneca,  and  se- 
veral other  pieces  of  the  like  nature ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  the 
apocryphal  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment made  by  Fabricius.  Protestants, 
whDe  they  agree  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  rejecting  all  those  as  unca- 
nonical,  have  also  justly  rejected  the 
books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  Baruch,  and  1st  and  2nd 
Maccabees. 

V.  Bible,  Translations  of.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
LXX.  (§  2.)  Both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments were  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin  by  the  primitive  Christians ;  and 
while  the  Roman  empire  subsisted  in 
Europe,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  was  the 
miiyersal  language  of  that  empire,  pre- 
vailed eveiy  where ;  but  since  the  face 
of  aftsdrs  in  Europe  has  been  changed, 
and  so  many  different  monarchies  erect- 
ed upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  Latm  to»-igue  has  by  degrees  grown 
into  disuse ;  wnence  has  arisen  a  neces- 
sity of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  re- 
spective langaages  of  each  people ;  and 
this  has  produced  as  many  different 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  mo- 
dem languages  as  tnere  are  different 
nations  professing  the  Christian  religion. 
Of  the  principal  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
some  other  ancient  ti'anslations,  and 
the  earliest  and  most  elegant  printed 
editions,  we  shall  now  take  notice  in 
their  order. 

1.  ^i^-L^i  Armenian,  There  is  a  very 
ancient  Armenian  version  of  the  whole 
Bible,  done  from  the  Greek  of  the  LXX. 
b?  some  of  their  doctors,  about  the  time 
ot  Chrysostom.  This  was  first  printed 
entire,  1664,  by  one  of  their  bishops  at 
Amsterdam,  in  quarto,  with  the  New 
Testament  in  octavo. 

2.  Bible,  Bohemian,  The  Bohe- 
mians have  a  Bible  translated  by  eight 
of  their  doctors,  whom  they  had  sent 
to  the  schools  of  Wirtembei^  ^d  Basil 
on  purpose  to  study  the  onginal^  lan- 
guages; it  was  printed  in  Moravia  m 
1539. 

3.  Bible,  Croatian,  A  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Croatian 
language  was  published  by  Faber  Creun, 
Mid  others,  in  1562  and  1563. 

4.  Bible,  Gselic,  A  few  years  ago,  a 
^crdon  of  the  Bible  m  the  Gaelic  or 
^e  language  was  published  at  Edin- 
*^^h,  where  the  Gospel  is  preached 
'^arly  in  that  language  in  two  chap- 
^?»  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  of  the 
«iglilands. 
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5.  Bible,  Georgian.  The  inhabitants 
of  Georgia,  in  Asia,  have  long  had  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  their  ancient 
language;  but  that |language  havii^ 
now  become  almost  obsolete,  and  the 
Georgians  in  general  being  very  igno- 
rant, few  of  them  can  either  reaa  or 
understand  it. 

6.  Bible,  Gothin  It  is  generally  said 
that  Ulphilas,  a  Gothic  bishop,  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  century,  made  a  ver- 
sion of  the  whole  Bible,  except  the  h^k 
of  Kmgs,  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen; 
that  book  he  omitted,  because  of  the 
treouent  mention  of  the  wars  therein, 
as  tearing  to  inspire  too  much  of  the 
military  genius  into  that  people.  We 
have  nothing  remaining  of  this  veraon 
but  the  four  Evangelists,  printed  in 
quarto,  at  Dort,  in  1665,  from  a  very 
ancient  manuscript. 

7.  Bible,  Griaon.  A  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  Gii- 
sons,  in  Italy,  was  completed  by  Coir, 
and  published  in  1720. 

8.  Bible,  Icelandic,  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Iceland  have  a  version  of  the 
Bible  in  their  language,  which  was 
translated  by  Thorlak,  and  published 
in  1584. 

9.  Bible,  Indian,  A  ti*anslation  of 
the  Bible  mto  the  Nortli  America 
Indian  language,  by  Elliot,  was  pub- 
lished in  quarto,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1685. 

10.  Bible,  Iris/i,  About  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bedell,  bishop 
of  Kilmore,  set  on  foot  a  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  the  Irish  laiv- 

Eiage,  the  New  Testament  and  the 
iturgy  havmg  been  before  translated 
into  that  language:  the  bishop  appoint- 
ed one  Kmg  to  execute  this  work,  whc^ 
not  understanding  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, was  obliged  to  translate  it  from 
the  English.  This  work  was  received 
by  Bedell,  who,  after  having  compared 
the  Irish  with  the  English  translation, 
compared  the  latter  with  the  Hebrew, 
the  LXX.  and  the  Italian  version  of 
Diodati.  Wlien  it  was  finished,  the 
bishop  would  have  been  himself  at  the 
charge  of  the  Impression;  but  his  do- 
sign  was  stopped,  upon  advice  ^iveo 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  that  it  would  seem 
a  shameful  thing  for  a  nation  to  pub- 
lish a  Bible  translated  by  such  a  de^ 
picable  hand  as  Khig:  however,  the 
manuscript  was  not  lost,  for  it  went 
to  press  m  1685,  and  was  afterwaxxls 
published. 

11.  Bible,  King  James's,  See  No. 
24. 

12.  Bible,    Malabrian.     In    inU 
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Messrs.  Zie^enbald  and  Grindler,  two 
Danish  missionaries,  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Malabrm  language,  after  which  they 
proceeded  ,to  translate  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

13.  Bible,  Malayan.  About  1670, 
Sir  Robert  Boyle  procured  a  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Malayan  language,  which  he  printed, 
and  sent  the  whole  impression  to  the 
East  Indies. 

14.  BiBLK,  Rhemiah,    See  No.  23; 

.  15.  Bible,  Samaritan,  At  the  head 
of  the  oriental  versions  of  the  Bible 
must  be  placed  the  Samaritan,  as  being 
the  most  ancieht  of  aU  (though  neither 
its  age  nor  author  have  been  yet  ascer- 
tained,) and  admitting  no  more  for  the 
Holy  bcripture  but  the  five  books  of 
Moses. '  This  translation  is  made  from 
the  Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  which  is  a 
little  different  from  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Jews:  this  version  has  never  been 
printed  alone,  nor  any  where  but  in  the 
rolyglots  of  London  and  Paris. 

16.  Bible,  Swedish.  In  1534,  Olaus 
and  Laurence  published  a  Swedish 
Bible  from  the  German  version  of  Mar- 
tin Luther :  it  was  revised  in  1617  by 
order  of  king  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
was  afterwai'ds  almost  universally  re- 
ceived. 

17.  Bible,  Anglo-Saxon. — ^If  we  en- 
quire hito  the  versions  of  the  Bible  of 
our  own  country,  we  shall  find  that 
Adelm,  bishop  oi  Sherbum,  who  lived 
in  709,  made  an  English  Saxon  version 
of  the  Psalms ;  and  that  Edfrid,  or  Ec- 
bei-t,  bishop  of  Liiidisferne,  who  lived 

•  about  730,  translated  several  of'  the 
books  of  Scripture  into  the. same  lan- 
guage. It  is  said,  likewise,  the  vener- 
able Bede,  who  died  in  785,  translated 
the  whole  Bible  into  Saxon. — But  Cuth- 
bert,  Bede's  disciple,  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  his  master  s  works,  speaks  only 
of  his  translation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
says  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  Bible. 
Some  say  that  king  Alfred,  who  lived 
about  890,  translated  a  great  part  of 
tiie  Scriptures. .  We  find  an  old  ver- 
aon  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  of  several 
books  of  the  Bible,  made  by  Elfric,  ab- 
bot of  Malmesbury:  it  was  published 
at  Oxford  in  1699.  There  is  an  old 
Anglo  Saxon  version  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, published  by  Matthew  Parker, 
archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  in  1571,  the 
author  whereof  is  imknown.  Mr.  Mill 
observes,  that  this  version  was  made 
from  a  Latin  copy  of  the  old  Vulgate. 
The  whole  Scripture  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  ti-anslatcd  into  the  Anglo 
Saxon  by  Bcdc,   about    701,   though 
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others  contend  he  only  translated  tlie 
Gospels.  We  have  certain  books  oi 
parts  of  the  Bible  by  several  other 
translators;  as,  first,  the  Psalms,  by 
Adelm,  bishop  of  Sherbum,  extempo- 
rary with  Beae,  though  bv  others  this 
version  is  attributed  to  king  Alfred, 
who  lived  two  hundred  years  later. 
Another  version  of  the  Psalms,  in  An- 
^lo  Saxon,  was  published  by  Spelman 
m  1640. — 2.  The  evangelists,  still  ex- 
tant, done  from  the  ancient  Vulgate, 
before  it  was  revised  by  St.  Jerome,  by 
an  author  unknown,  and  published  by 
Matthew  Parker  in  1571.  An  old  Sax- 
on version  of  several  books  of  the  Bible 
made  by  Elfric,  abbot  of  Malmesbury, 
several  fragments  of  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Will.  Lilly,  1638 ;  the  genuine 
copy  by  Edm.  Thwaites,  in  1699,  at 
Oxford. 

18.  Bibles,  Arabic.  In  1516,  Aug. 
Justinian,  bishop  of  Nebio,  printed  at 
Genoa  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Psalter, 
with  the  Hebrew  text  and  Chaldee 
I)araphrase,  adding  Latin  interpreta- 
tions :  there  are  also  Arabic  versions  of 
the  whole  Scripture  in  the  Polyglots  of 
London  and  Paris;  and  we  nave  an 
edition  of  the  Old  Testament  entire, 
printed  at  Rome,  in  1671,  by  order  of 
the  congregation  rfe  firopaganda  fide ; 
but  it  is  of  little  esteem,  as  having  been 
altered  agreeably  to  the  Vulgate  edi- 
tion. The  Arabic  Bibles  among  us  are 
not  the  same  with  those  used  with  the 
Christians  in  the  East  Some  learned 
men  take  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  printed  in  the  Poly- 
glots to-  be  that  of  Saadias's,  who  lived 
about  A.  D.  90Q:  their  reason  is,  that 
Aben  Azer,  a  gi'eat  antagonist  of  Saa- 
dias,  quotes  some  passages  of  his  ver- 
sion, which  are  the  same  with  those  in 
the  Arabic  version  of  the  Polyglots; 
yet  others  are  of  opinion  that  Saadias's 
version  is  not  extant.  In  1622,  Erpe- 
nius  printed  an  Arabic  Pentateuch  call- 
ed also  the  Pentateuch  of  Maurita- 
nia, as  being  made  by  the  Jews  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  for  their  use.  This  version 
is  very  literal,  and  esteemed  very  ex- 
act. The  four  evangelists  have  also 
beien  published  in  Ai^bic,  with  a  Latin 
version,  at  Rome,  in  1591,  folio.  These 
have  been  since  reprinted  in  the  Poly- 
glots of  London  and  Paris,  with  sonie 
little  alteration  of  Gabriel  Sionita.  Er- 
penius  published  an  Arabic  New  Tes- 
tament entire,  as  he  found  it  in  his 
manuscript  copy,  at  Leyden,  1616. 
There  are  some  other  Arabic  versions 
of  later  date  mentioned  by  Walton  in 
his  Prolegomena,  particularly  a  vemoa 
of  the  Psalms,  preserved  at  Sion  Cc^ 
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li^  London,  and  another  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Oxford;  neither  of  which  nave 
been  published.  Proposals  were  issued 
for  pnnting  a  new  edition,  of  the  Ara- 
bic Bible,  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  chancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  and  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  he  has  ,been 
called  away  by  death,  without  finish- 
ing it. 
19.  Bibles,   Chaldecy  are  only  the 

losses  or  expositions  made  by  the  Jews 
at  the  time  when  they  spoke  the  Chal- 
dee  tongue:  these  they  call  by  the 
name  of  targumim,  or  paraphrases,  as 
not  being  any  strict'  version  of  the 
Scripture.  They  have  been  inserted 
entire  in  the  large  Hebrew  Bibles  of 
Venice  and  Basil ;  but  are  read,  more 
commodiously  in  the  Polyglots,  being 
there  attended  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. 

,  20.  Bibles,  Cofitic,  There  are  se- 
veral manuscript  copies  of  the  Coptic 
Bible  in  some  of  the  great  libraries,  es- 
pecially in  that  of  the  late  French 
kine.  l)r.  Wilkins  published  the  Cop- 
tic New  Testament,  in  quarto,  in  1716 ; 
and  the  Pentateuch  also  in  quarto,  in 
1731,  with  Latin  translations.  He 
reckons  these  versions  to  have  been 
naade  m  the  end  of  the  second  or  the 
beginning  of  the  thml  century. 

.21.  Bibles,  Danish,  The  first  Da- 
nish Bible  was  publishedr  by  Peter  Pal- 
ladus,  Olaus  Chrysostom,  John  Synnin- 
?ius,  and  John  Maccabxus,  in  1550,  in 
which  they  followed  Luther's  first  Ger- 
man version.  There  are  two  other  ver- 
sions, the  one  by  John  Paul  Resenius, 
bishop  of  Zealand,  in  1605 ;  the  other 
of  the  New  Testament  onl\^,  by  John 
Michel,  in  1524. 

22.  Bibles,  Dutch.    See  No.  26. 

23.  Bibles,  East  Indian.  See  N6. 
12, 13,  44. 

24.  Bibles,  English.  The  first 
English  Bible  we  read  of  was  that  trans- 
lated by  J.  Wickliffe,  about  the  year 
1360,  but  never  printed,  though  there 
are  manuscript  copies  of  it  in  several 
^  the  public  libraries.  A  translation, 
however,,  of  the  New  Testament  by 
Wickliffe  was  printed  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
about  1731.  J.  de  Trevisa,  who  died 
about  1398,  is  also  said  to  have  trans- 
lated the  whole  Bible ;  but  whether 
'^y  copies  of  it  are  remaining  does  not 
J-PPear.  The  first  printed  Bible  in  our 
J^Suage  was  that  translated  by  W. 

^•pdal,  assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale, 
Pmted  abroad  in  1526;  but  most  of 
the  copies  were  bought  up  and  !)umt 
JJf  bishop  Tunstal  and  Sir  Thomas 
^ore   It  only  contained  the  New  Tes- 
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tament,  and  was  revised  and  republic 
ed  by  the  same  person  in  1530.  The 
prologues  and  prefaces  added  to  it,  re- 
flect on  the  bishops  and  clergy;  but 
this  edition  was  aiso  suppressed,  and 
the  copies  burnt.  In  1532,  Tindal  and 
his  associates  finished  the  whole  Bible, 
except  the  Apocrypha,  and  printed  it 
abroad :  but,  while  ne  was  afterwards 
preparine  a  second  edition,  he  was  taken 
up  and  burnt  for  heresy  in  Flanders. 
On  Tindal's  death,  his  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  Coveixlale,  and  John  Rogers, 
superintendant  of  an  English  church  in 
Germany,  and  the  firsi  Martyr,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary,  who  translated 
the  Apocrypha,  and  revised  Tindal's 
translation,  comparing  it  With  the  He^ 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  and 
adding  j)refaces  and  notes  from  Lu- 
ther's Bible.  He  dedicated  the  whole 
to  Henry  VIII.  in  1537,  under  the  boi^ 
rowed  name  of  Thomas  Matthews; 
whence  this  has  been  usually  called 
Matthew's  Bible.  It  was  prmted  at 
Hamburgh,  and  license  obtained  for 
publishing  it  in  England,  by  the  favour 
of  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the  bishops 
Latimer  and  Shaxton.  The  first  Bible 
printed  by  authority  in  England,  and 
publicly  set  up  in  churches,  was  the 
same  Tindal's  version,  revised  and 
compared  with  the  Hebrew,  and  in 
many  places  amended  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter; 
and  examined  after  him  by  archbishop 
Cranmer,  who  added  a  preface  to  it; 
whence  this  was  called  Cranmer's 
Bible.  It  was  printed  by  Grafton,  of 
the  largest  volume,  and  -published  in 
1540;  and,  by  a  royal  proclamation, 
eveiy  parish  was  obliged  to  set  one  of 
the  copies  in  their  church,  under  the  - 
penalty  of  forty  shillings  a  month ;  yet, 
two  years  after,  the  popish  bishops  ob- 
tained its  suppression  by  tlie  king.  It 
was  restored  under  Edward  VI.,  sup- 
pressed again  under  c[ueen  Mary's 
reign,  and  restored  again  in  the  first 
year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  new 
edition  of  it  given  in  1562.  Some  Eng- 
lish exiles  at  Geneva,  in  queen  Marj^  s 
reign,  viz.  Coverdale,  Goodman,  Gil- 
bie,  Sampson,  Cole,  Wittingham,  and 
Knox,  made  a  new  translation,  printed 
tluere  in  1560,  the  New  Testament 
having  been  printed  in  1557;  hence 
called  the  Geneva  Bible,  containing 
the  variations  of  readings,  mai^inal 
annotations,  &c.  on  account  of  which  it 
was  much  valued  by  the  puritan  party 
in  that  and  the  following  reigns.  Abp. 
Parker  resolved  on  a  new  translation 
for  tl\e  public  use  of  the  church ;  and 
engaged  the  bishops,  and  other  learned 
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men,  to  take  each  a  share  or  portion : 
these,  being  afterwards  joined  together 
Bud  prmtea,  with  short  annotations,  in 
1568,  in  large  folio,  made  what  was 
afterwards  called  the  Great  English 
Bible,  and  commonly  the  Bishops' 
Bible. '  In  1589,  it  was  also  published 
in  octavo,  in  a  small  but  fine  black  let- 
ter; and-  here  the  chapters  were  di- 
vided into  verses,  but  without  any 
breaks  for  them,  in  which  the  method 
of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  followed, 
which  was  the  first  English  Bible  where 
any  distinction  of  vei-scs  was  made.  It 
was  afterwards  printed  in  large  folio, 
with  con*ections,  and  several  prolego- 
mena in  1572 :  this  is  called  Matthew 
Parker's  Bible.  I'he  initial  letters  of 
each  translator's  name  were  put  at  the 
end  of  'his  part ;  e.  gji\  at  the  end  of  the 
Pentateuch,  W.  E.  tor  William  Exon; 
that  is,  William,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
whose  allotment  ended  there:  at  the 
end  of  Samuel,  R.  M.  for  Richard  Me- 
nevensis;  or  bishop  of  St.  David's,  to 
whom  the  second  allotment  fell:  and 
the  like  of  the  rest.  The  archbishop 
oversaw,  directed,  examined,  and  fin- 
ished the  whole.  This  translation  was 
used  in  the  churches  for  forty  years, 
though  the  Geneva  Bible  was  more 
!i?ead  in  private  houses,  being  printed 
above  twenty  times  in  as  many  yeare. 
King  James  bore  it  an  mveterate  hatred, 
tin  account  of  the  notes,  which,  at  the 
Hampton  Court  conference,  he  charged 
as  partial,  untrue,  seditious,  &c.  TTie 
Bishops?  Bible,  too,  had  its  faults. 
The  king  frankly  owned  that  he  had 
seen  no  good  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
English ;  but  he  thought  that  of  Ge- 
neva the  worst  of  all.  After  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  the  bishops,  two 
other  private  versions  had  been  made 
of  the  New  Testament;  the  first  by 
Laurence  Thompson,  from  Beza's  Latin 
edition,  with  the  notes  of  Beza,  publish^ 
ed  in  1582,  in  quarto,  and  afterwards 
in  1589,  varying  very  little  from  the 
Geneva  Bible ;  the  second  by  the  Pa- 

Sists  at  Rheims,  in  1584,  called  the 
hemish  Bible,  or  Rhemish' translation. 
These,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep 
the  people  from  having  the  Scriptures 
in  their  vulgar  tongue,  resolved  to  give 
a  version  of  their  own,  as  fevourable  to 
then*  cause  as  might  be.  It  was  printed 
on  a  lai'ge  paper,  with  a  fair  letter  and 
margin:  one  complaint  against  it  was, 
Its  retaining  a  multitude  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words  untranslated,  for 
want,  as  the  editors  expi'ess  it,  of 
proper  and  adequate  terms  in  the 
Bnglish  to  render  them  by;  as  the 
words  azymeBt  tunike,  holocaust,  fire- 


fitice,  fiaache,  &c.:  however,  many  of 
the  copies  were  seized  by  the  queen's 
searchers,  and  confiscated;  and  Thomas 
Cartwright  was  solicited  by  secretary 
Walsingham  to  reftite  it;  but,  after  a 
good  progress  made  therein,  archbishop 
Whitgift  prohibited  his  further  pix>- 
ceeding,  as  judging  it  improper  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England 
should  be  committed  to  the  defence  of 
a  puritan ;  and  appointed  Dr.  Fulke  in 
his  place,  \y^ho  refiited  the  Rhemists 
with  great  spirit  and  learnfn?.    Cart- 
wright's  refiitation  was  also  afterwards 
published  in  1618,  under,  archbishop 
Abbot.    About  thirty  years  after  their 
New  Testament,  the  Roman  Catholics 
published  a  translation  of  the  Old  at 
Douay,  1609,  and  1610,  from  the  Vul- 
gate,  with    annotations,   so   that    the 
English  Roman  Catholics   have    now 
the  whole  Bible  in  their  mother  tongue ; 
thpugh,  it  is  to  be  obsei'ved,  they  are 
forbidden  to  read  it  without  a  license 
from  their  superiors.   The  last  Elnfflish 
Bible  was  that  which  proceeded  fix)in 
the    Hampton    Court    conference,   in 
1603;  where,  many  exceptions  being 
made  to  the  Bishops'  Bible,  king  James 
gave  order  for  a  new  one ;  not,  as  the 
preface  expresses  it,  for  a  translation 
altogether  new,  nor  yet  to  make  a  good 
one  Detter;  or,  of  many  good  ones,  one 
best    Fifty-four  learned  men  were  ap^ 
pointed  to  this  office  by  the  king,  as 
appears  by  his  letter  to  the  archbishop, 
dated  1604;  which  being  three  years 
before  the  translation  was  entered  upon, 
it  is  probable  seven  of  them  were  either 
dead,  or  had  declined  the  task;  since 
Fuller's  I'st  of  the  translators  makes 
but  forty-seven,  who,  being  ranged  un- 
der six  divisions,  entered  on  their  pro- 
vince in  1607.    It  was  published   in 
1613,  with  a  dedication  to  James,  and 
a  learned  preface;  and  is  commonly 
called  king  James's  Bible.    After  this* 
all  the  other  versions  dropped,  and  fell 
into  disuse,  except   the   epistles    and 
Gospels  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
which  were  still  continued  according  to 
the  Bishops'  translation  till  the  altera- 
tion of   tne  liturgy,  in   1661,  and  the 
psalms  and  hymns,  which  are  to  this 
day  continued  as  in  the   old  version* 
The  judicious  Selden,  in  his  Table- 
talk,  speaking  of  the  Bible,  says,  "The 
English  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the 
best  translation  in  the  world,  and  ren- 
ders the  sense  of  the  original  best; 
taking  in  for  the  English  translation  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  as  well  as  king  James's. 
The  translators  in  king  James's  time 
i  took  an  excellent  way.    That  part  of 
the  Bible  was  given  to  him  wno  was 
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most  excellent  in  such  a  tongue  (as  the 
Apocrypha  to  Andrew .  Downs  g  and 
thei)  they  met  together,  and  one  read 
the  translation,  the  rest  holding  in  their 
hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned 
tonnes,  or  French,  or  Spanish,  or 
Italian,  Sec.  If  they  found  any  fault, 
they  spoke ;  if  not,  he  read  on.  [King 
James  s  Bible  is  that  now  read  by  au- 
thority in  all  the  churches  in  Britain.] 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  excel- 
lency of  this  translation,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  our  increasing  ac- 
quaintance with  oriental  customs  and 
manners,  and  the  changes  our  language 
has  undergone  since  king  James's  time, 
are  veTv  powerful  arguments  for  a  new 
translation,  or  at  least  a  con-ection  of 
the  old  one.  There  have  been  various 
English  Bibles  with  marginal  refer- 
ences by  Canne,  \Hayes,  Barker,  Scat- 
tergood.  Field,  Tennison,  Lloyd,  Blay- 
ney,  Wilson,   &c. ;   but  the  best   we 

have,  perhaps,  of  this  kind,  are  Brown's  li  demned  W  pope  Clement  IX.  in  1668 ; 
and  Scott's.  I  by  pope  Innocent  XI.  in  1669;  and  in 


published  in  1672,  with  explanations  of 
the  literal  and  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
text;  which  was  received  with  won*- 
derful  applause,  and  has  often  been  re* 
printed.  Of  the  New  Testaments  in 
French,  which  have  been  printed  se- 
parately, one  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  that  of  F.  Amelotte,  of  the  Oratory, 
composed  by  the  direction  of  some 
French  prelates,  and  printed  with  an- 
notations in  1666, 1667,  and  1670.  The 
author  pretends  he  had  searched  ail 
the  libraries  in  Europe,  and  collated 
the  oldest  manuscripts:  but, in  examin- 
mg  his  work,  it  appears  that  he  has 
produced  no  considerable  various  read- 
ings which  had  not  before  been  taken 
notice  of  either  in  the  London  Polyglot, 
or  elsewhere.  The  New  Testament 
of  Mons,  printed  in  1665,  with  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray's  pel-mission, 
and  the  king  of  Spain's  license,  made 
great  noise  in  the  world.    It  was  con- 


25.  Bibles,  Echiofiic.  The  Ethio- 
pians have  also  translated  the  Bible 
into  their  language.  There  have  been 
printed  separately  the  Psalms,  Canti- 
cles, some  chapters  of  Genesis,  Rutli, 
Joel,  Jonah,  Zephaniah,  Malachi,  aind 
the  New  Testament,  all  which  have 
been  since  reprinted  in  the  Polyglot  of 
London.  As  to  the  Ethiopic  New 
Testament,  which  was  first  printed  at 
Rome  in  1548,  it  is  a  very  maccurate 
work,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  English 
Polyglot  with  all  its  faults. 

26.  Bibles,  Flemish.  The  Flemish 
Bibles  of  the  Romanists  are  veiy  nu- 
merous, and  for  the  most  part  have  no 
author's  name  prefixed  to  them,  till 
that  of  Nicholas  Vinck,  printed  at 
Louvain  in  1548.  The  Flemish  ver- 
sions made  use  of  by  the  Calvinists  till 
1637,  were  copied  principally  from  that 
of  Luther.  But  the  Synod  of  Dort 
having,  in  1618,  appointed  a  new  ti'ans- 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  Flemish,  depu- 
ties were  named  for  the  work,  which 
was  not  finished  till  1637. 

27.  Bibles,  French.  Tlie  oldest 
French  Bible  we  hear  of  is  the  version 
of  Peter  de  Vaux,  chief  of  the  Wal- 
denses,.who  lived  about  the  year  1160." 
Raoul  de  Preste  translated  the  Bible 
into  French  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  V.  of  France,  about  A.  D. 
1383.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
old  French  translations  of  particular 
parts  of  the  Scripture.  The  doctors 
^  Louvain  published  the  Bible  in 
French  at  Louvain,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  m  1550.  There 
is  a  ver^oQ  by  Isaac  le  Makre  de  Sac/, 


several  bishoprics  of  France  at  several 
times.  The  New  Testament,  publish- 
ed at  Trevoux,  in  1702,  by  M.  Simon, 
with  litei'al  and  critical  annotations 
upon  difficult  passages,  was  condemned 
by  the  bishops  of  Paris  and  Meaux  in 
1702.  F.  Boh  ours,  a  Jesuit,  with  the 
assistance  of  F.  F.  Michael  Tellier 
and  Peter  Bemier,  Jesuits,  likewise 
published  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1697 ;  but  this  translation 
is  for  the  most  part  harsh  and  obscure, 
which  was  owing  to  the  author's  adhe- 
ring too  strictly  to  the  Latin  text. 
There  are  likewise  French  transla 
tions  published  by  Protestant  authors ; 
one  by  Robert  Peter  Olivetan,  printed 
in  1535,  and  often  reprinted  with  the 
corrections  of  John  Calvin  and  others ; 
another  by  Sebastian  Castalio,  re- 
markable for  particular  waj^s  of  ex- 
pression never  used  by  ^ood  judges  of 
the  language.  Johii  Diodati  likewise 
published  a  French  Bible  at  Geneva  in 
1644;  but  some  find  fault  with  his 
method,  in  that  he  rather  paraphi'ases 
the  text  than  ti*anslates  it.  Faber  Sta- 
palensis  translated  the  New  Testament 
mto  French,  which  was  revised  and 
accommodated  to  the  use  of  the  refor- 
med churches  in  Piedmont,  and  print- 
ed in  1534.  Lastly,  John  le  Clerc  pub- 
lished a  New  Testament  in  Frencn  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1703,  with  annotations 
taken  chiefly  from  Grotius  and  Ham- 
mond ;  but  the  use  of  this  version  was 
prohibited  by  order  of  the  states-gene- 
ral, as  tending  to  revive  the  errors  oi 
Sabellius  and  Socinus. 
28.  Bibles,  German*    The  first  and 
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most  ancient  translation  ot  the  Bible  .in 
tlie  GeiTiian  language  is  that  of  Ulphi- 
las,  bishop  of  the  Goths,  in  the  year 
360.,  An  imperfect  manuscript  of  this 
version  was  found  in  the  abbey  of  Ver/- 
den,  near  Colore,  written  in  letters  of 
silver,  for  which  reason  it  is  called 
Codex  Argenteus;  and  it  waspublished 
bv  Francis  Junius  in  1665.  The  oldest 
German  printed  Bible  extant  is  that  of 
Nuremburg,  in  1447 ;  but  who  \y|is  the 
author  of  it  is  uncertain.  John  Emzer, 
chaplain  to  George  duke  of  Saxony, 
published  a  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  opposition  to  Luther.  There 
is  a  German  Bible  of  John  Ekeus  in 
1537';  with  Emzer's  New  Testament 
added  to  it;  and  one  by  Uiemburgius 
of  Westphalia,  procured  by  Ferdinand 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  printed  in  1630. 
Martin  Luther  having  employed  ele- 
ven years  in  translating  the  ()ld  and 
New  Testaments,  published  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  New  Testament  in  1522, 
the  historical  books  and  the  Psalms  in 
1524,  the  books  of  Solomon  in  1527, 
Isaiah  in  1529,  the  Prophets  in  1531, 
and  the  other  books  in  1530.  The 
learned  agree  that  his  language  is  j)ure7 
aiid  the  version  clear  and  free  from  in- 
tricacies. It  was  4;evised  by  several 
persons  of  Quality,  who  were  masters 
of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  German  Bibles  which 
have  been  printed  at  Saxony,  Sv/itzer- 
land,  and  elsewhere,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  as  that  of  Luther,  with 
little  variation.  In  1604,  John  Piscator 
♦published  a  version  of  the  Bible  in 
German  taken  from  that  of  Junius  and 
Tremellius ;  but  his  turn  of  expression 
is  purely  Latin,  and  not  at  all  agi-ee- 
able  to  tne  genius  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  Anabaptists  have  a  Ger- 
man Bible  printed  at  Worms  in  152^. 
John  Crellius  published  his  version  of 
the  New  Testament  at  Racovia  in 
1630,  and  Feibinger  his  at  Amsterdam 
in  1660. 

29.  Bibles,  Greek.  There  are 
many  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Greek, 
but  they  may  be  all  reduced  to  three 
or  four  principal  ones;  viz.  that  of 
Complutum,  or  Alcala  de  Henares; 
that  of  Venice,  that  of  Rome,  and  that 
of  Oxford,  The  first  was  published  m 
1515  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  and  inserted 
in  the  Polyglot  Bible,  usually  called  the 
Complutensian.  Bible:  this  edition  is 
not  just,  the  Greek  of  the  LXX  being 
altered  in  many  places  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text.  It  has,  however, 
been  reprinted  m  the  Polyglot  Bible  of 
Antwerp,  in  that  ol  Pans^  and  in  the 
quarto  Bible  commonly  called  Vata- 


blus's  Bible.    The  second  Greek  Biblte 
is  that  of  Venice,  printed  by  Aldus  in 
1518.    Here  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Septuagint  is  reprinted  just. as  it  stood 
in  the  manuscript,  full  of  faults  of  the 
copyists,   but   easily   amended.    This 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Strasburg  in 
1526,  at  Basil  m  1545,  at  Frankfort  in 
1597,   and   other   places,   with    some 
alterations,  to  bring  it  nearer  the  He- 
brew.   The  most  commodious  is  tliat 
of  Frankfoi't,  there  being  added  to  this 
little  acholia,  which  shew  the  diiFerent 
interpretations  of  the  old  Greek  trans- 
lators.   The  author  of  this  collecticai 
has  not  added  his  name,  but  it  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Junius.    The  third 
Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Rome,  or  the 
Vatican,  in  1587,  with  Greek  scholioy 
collected  from  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Roman  libraries  by  Peter  Morin.     It 
was  first  set  on  foot  by  cardinal  Mon- 
talbo,  afterwards  pope  Sixtus  V.    This      \ 
fine  edition  has  been  reprinted  at  Paris      '. 
in   1628,  by   J.  Morin,  priest  of  the      \ 
Oratory,  who   has    added   the  Latin 
translation,  which  in  the  Roman  was      ; 
printed  separately  with  scholia.    The      \ 
Greek  edition  of  Rome  has  been  print-      , 
ed  in  the  Polvglot  Bible  of  London,  to 
which  are  added  at  the  bottom  the 
various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript.    This  has  been  also  re- 
printed in  England,  in  4to.  *and  12ma 
with  some  alterations.    It  was  again 
published  at  Franeker,  in  1709,  by  Bos, 
who  has  added  all  the  various  read- 
ings he  could  find.    The  fourth  Greek      j 
Bible  is  that  done  from  the  Alexan-       ' 
drian  manuscript  begun  at  Oxford  by 
Grabe  in  1707.    In  this  the  Alexan- 
I  drian  manuscript  is  not  printed  such 
as  it  is,  but  such  as  it  was  thought  it 
should  bey  i.  e.  it  is  altered  wherever       ' 
there  appeared  any  fault  of  the  copy-       ' 
istS,  or  any  word  inseited  from  any  par-       * 
ticular  dialect :  this  some  think  an  ex- 
cellence, but  others  a  fault,  urging  that 
the  manuscript  should  have  been  given 
absolutely  and  entirely  of  itself,  and  all 
conjectures  as  to  the  readings  should 
have  been  thrown  into  the  notes.    We 
have  many  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament by  Erasmus,  Stephens,  Beza; 
that   in   the  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
the  Elzevirs,  &c.;   and  with   various 
readings  by  Mill,  Bengelius,  Wetstein, 
&c.  Those  of  Wetstein  and  Griesbach, 
are  thought  by  some  to  exceed  all  the 
rest. 

30.  Bibles,  Hebrew^  are  either  ma» 
nuscript  or  printed.  The  best  manu- 
script Bibles  are  those  copied  by  ttie 
Jews  of  Spain:  those  copied  by.  the 
Jews  of  Germany  are  less  exact,  but 
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more  common.  The  two  ^inds  are 
easSy  distinguished  from  each  other;, 
the  former  being  in  beautiful  charac- 
ters, like  the  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Bom- 
berg,  Stevens,  and  Plantin:  the  latter  in 
characters  like  those  of  Munster  and 
Gryphius.  F.  Simon  observes,  that 
the  oldest  manuscript  Hebrew  Bibles 
are  not  above  six  or  seven  hundred 
years  old;  nor  does  Rabbi  Menaham, 
who  quotes  a  vast  number  of  them, 
pretend  that  any  .one  of  them  exceeds 
600  years.  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  Dis- 
sertatio  Generalis,  prefixed  to  his  He- 
brew Bible,  p.  21,  observes,  that  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts  were  written 
between  the  years  900  and  1100;  but 
though  those  that  are  the  most  ancifcnt 
are  not  more  than  800  or  900  years  old, 
they  were  transcribed  fix)m  othei-s  of  a 
much  more  ancient  date.  The  manu- 
script preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary is  not  less  than  800  years  old. 
Another  manuscript  not  less  ancient, 
is  preserved  in  the  Cxsarian  Library 
at  Vienna.  The  most  ancient  printecl 
Hebrew  Bibles  are  those  publisned  by 
the  Jews  of  Italy,  especially  of  Pesaro 
and  Bi'esse.  Those  of  Poitugal  also 
printed  some  jjarts  of  the  Bible  at  Lis- 
bon before  their  expulsion.  This  may 
be  observed  in  general,  that  the  best 
Hebrew  Bibles  are  those  printed  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Jews ;  there  being 
so  many  minutix  to  be  observed  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  other  to  succeed  in  it. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
Dan.  Bomberg  printed  sevci-al  Hebrew 
Bibles  in  folio  and  quarto  at  Venice, 
most  of  which  were  esteemed  both  by 
the  Jews  and  Christians:  the  first  in 
1517,  which  is  the  least  exact,  and 
generally  goes  by  thet-name  of  Felix 
rratehsis,  the  person  who  revised  it: 
this  edition  contains  the  Hebrew  text, 
theTargiim,  and  the  commentaries^  of 
several  rabbins.  In  1528,  BombeVg 
printed  the  folio  Bible  of  rabbi  Bencha- 
jtm,  with  his  preface,  tlie  masoretical 
divisions,  a  preface  •  of  Aben  Ezra,  a 
double  masoi*a,  and  sevei'al  various 
readings.  The  third  edition  was  print- 
ed, 1618,  the  same  with  the  second, 
but  much  more  correct.  From  the 
former  editions,  Buxtorf,  the  father, 
pnnted  his  rabbinical  Hebrew  Bible  at 
Basal,  in  1618;  which,  though  there  are 
many  faults  in  it,  is  more  correct  than 
any  of  the  former.  In  1623,  appeared 
at  Venice  a  new  edition  of  the  rabbini- 
cal Bible,  by  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbin 
01  that  city,  who  pretended  to  have 
corrected  a  great  number  of  faults  m 
the  fonner  edition;  but,  besides  that, 
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it  is  much  inferior  to  the  other  HebrcfW 
Bibles  of  Venice,  with  regard  to  paper 
and  print:  it  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  Inquisitors,  who  have  al- 
tered many  passages  in  the  commenta- 
ries of  the  Rabbins.  Of  Hebrew  Bibles 
in  quarto,  that  of  R.  Stephens  is  esteem- 
ed for  the  beauty  of  the  characters : 
but  it  is  very  incorrect.  Plantin  also 
printed  severaj  beautiful  Hebrew  Bibles 
at  Antwerp ;  one  in  eieht  columns,  with 
a  preface  by  Arius  Montanus,  in  1571, 
which  far  exceeds  the  Complutensian 
in  paper,  print,  and  contents:  this  is 
called  the  Roy^  Bible,  because  it  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  Philip  11. 
king  of  Spain:  another  at  Geneva, 
1619,  besides  many  mor^  ,of  different 
sizes,  with  and  without  points.  Manas- 
seh  Ben  Israel,  a  learned  Portuguese 
Jew,  published  two  editions  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  at  Amsterdam;  one  in 
quarto,  in  1635 ;  the  other  in  octavo,  in 
1639:  the  first  has  two  columns,  and 
for  that  reason  is  more  commodious 
for  the  trader.  In  1639,  R.  Jac.  Loro- 
broso  published  a  new  edition  in  quartft 
at  Venice,  with  small  literal  notes  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page,  where  he  ex- 
plains the  Hebrew  words  by  Spanish 
words.  This  Bible  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Jews  at  Constantinople :  in  the 
text  they  have  distinguished  between 
words  wnere  the  point  ca?7iets  is  to  be 
read  with  a  camels  kat  uph  ;  that  is,  by 
0,  and  not  an  a.  Of  all  the  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  octavo,  the 
most  beautiful  and  correct  are  the  two 
of  J.  Athlas,  a  Jew,  of  Amsterdam. 
The  first,  of  1661,  is  the  best  paper; 
but  that  of  1667  is  the  most  exact. 
That,  however,  published  since  at  Am- 
sterdam, by  Vander  Hooght,  in  1705, 
is  preferable  to  both.  After  Athias, 
three  Hebraizing  Protestants  engaged 
in  revising  and  publishing  the  He- 
brew Bible,  viz.  Clodius,  Jablonski,  and 
Opitius.  Clodius's  edition  was  publish- 
ecf  at  Frankfort,  in  1677,  in  quarto :  at 
vhe  bottom  of  the  pages  it  has  the  va- 
rious readings  of  the  former  editions; 
but  the  author  does  not  appear  suffi- 
ciently vei-sed  in  the  accenting,  espe- 
cially in  the  poetical  books,;  besides,  as 
it  was  not  published  under  his  eye,  many 
faults  have  crept  in.  That  of  Jablonski, 
in  1699,  in  quarto,  at  Berlin,  is  very 
beautiful  as  to  letter  and  print;  but, 
though  the  editor  pretends  he  made 
use  of  the  editions  of  Athias  and  Clo- 
dius, some  critics  find  it  scarcely  in 
anv  thine  different  from  the  quarto 
edition  of  Bomberg.  That  of  Opitius 
is  also  m  quarto,  at  Keil,  in  1709 :  the 
character  is  large  and  good,  but  the 
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paper  bad :  it  is  done  with  a  great  deal 
of  care ;  but  the  editor  made  use  of  no 
manuscripts  but  those  of  the  German 
libraries,  neglecting  the  French  ones, 
which  is  an  omission  common  to  all  the 
three.  They  have  this  advantage,  how- 
ever, that,  besides  the  divisions  used  by 
the  Jews,  both  general  and  particular, 
into  fiaraskea  VLud.  pesukim,  they  have 
also  those  of  the  Christians,  or  of  the 
Latin  Bibles,  into  chapter^  and  verses ; 
the  keri  ketib,  or  various  readings,  La- 
tin summaries,  &:c.  which  made  them 
of  considerable  use  with  respect  to  the 
Latin  editions  and  the  concordances. 
The  little  Bible  of  R.  Stevens,  in  16mo. 
is  verv  much  prized  for  the  beauty  of 
the  cnaractei*.  Care,  however,  must 
be  taken,  there  being  another  edition 
of  Geneva  exceedingly  like  it,  except- 
ing that  the  print  is  worse,  and  the  text 
less  correct.  To  these  may  be  added 
some  other  Hebrew  Bibles  without 
points,  in  8vo.  and  24mo.  which  are 
much  coveted  by  the  Jews;  not  that 
they  are  more  exact,  but  more  portable 
than  the  rest,  and  are  used  m  their 
synagogues  and  schools.  Of  these  there 
are  two  beautiful  editions ;  the  one  of 
Plantin,  in  8vo.  with  two  columns,  and 
the  other  in  24mo.  reprinted  by  Rapha- 
lengius,  at  Leyden,  in  1610.  There  is 
aho  an  edition  of  them  by  Laurens,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1631,  in  a  larger  cha- 
racter ;  and  another  in  12mo.  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1694,  full  of  faults,  with  a  pre- 
face of  Mr.  Leusden  at  the  head  of  it. 
Houbigant  published  an  elegant  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  Paris,  in  1753, 
in  4  vols,  folio :  the  text  is  that  of  Van- 
der  Hooght,  without  points;  to  which 
he  has  added  marginal  notes,  supplying 
the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  copy. 
Dr.  Kennicott,  after  almost  twenty 
years'  laborious  collation  x)f  near  600  co- 
pies, manuscripts  and  printed,  either  of 
the  whole  or  paiticular  pails  of  the 
\  Bible,  published  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  2 
vols,  folio:  the  text  is  that  of  Evemrd 
Vander  Hooght,  already  mentioned,  da  • 
fering  fi'om  it  only  in  the  disposition  of 
the  poetical  parts,  which  Dr.  Kennicott 
has  printed  in  hemistichs,  into  which 
they  naturally  divide  themselves;  how- 
ever, the  words  follow  one  another  in 
tlie  same  order  as  they  do  in  the  edition 
of  Vander  Hooght.  This  edition  is 
prmted  on  an  excellent  type:  the  Sa- 
maritan text,  according  to  the  copy  in 
the  London  Polyglot,  is  exhibited  in  a 
column  parallel  with  the  Hebrew  text; 
those  parts  of  it  only  being  introduced 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew. 
The  numeixMis  variation^  both  of  the 
Samaritan  manuscript  from  the  print^ 


copy  of  the  Samaritan  texts,  and  of  tbe 
Hebrew  manuscripts  from  the  printed 
text  of  Vander  Hooght,  are  placed  se- 
parately at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
marked  with  numbers  referring  to  the 
copies  from  which  they  are  taken.  Four 
quarto  volumes  of  various  readings  have 
also  been  published  by  De  Rossi,  of 
Parma,  from  moi^  than  400  manuscripts 
(some  of  which  are  said  to  be  of  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century,)  as  well  as 
from  a  considerable  number  of  rai*e 
and  unnoticed  editions.  An  edition  of 
Reineccius's  Hebrew  Bible,  witli  read- 
ings from  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  has 
been  published  by  Dodderlein,  and  will 
be  found  a  useful  work  to  the  Hebi^w 
student. 

31.  Bibles,  Italian.  The  first  Ita- 
lian Bible  published  by  the  Romanists 
is  that  of  rTicholas  Malenie,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  printed  at  Venice  in  147 L 
It  was  translated  from  the  Vulgate. 
The  version  of  Anthony  Brucioli,  pub- 
lished atrVenice  in  1532,  was  prohibited 
by  the  council  of  Trent.  The  Calvin- 
ists  lik^wis^  have  their  Italian  Bibles. 
There  is  one  of  John  Diodati  in  1607 
and  1641;  and  another  of  Maximus 
Theophilus,  in  1551,  dedicated  to  Fran- 
cis de  Medicis,  duke  of  Tuscany.  The 
Jews  of  Italy  have  no  entire  version  of 
the  Bible  in  Italian;  the  Inquisition  coih 
stantly  refusing  to  allow  them  the  1>"  • 
berty  of  printing  one. 

32.  Bibles,  Latin^  however  nu- 
merous, may  be  all  reduced  to  three 
classes;  the  ancient  Vulgate,  called 
also  Italica,  translated  fi*om  the  Greek 
Septuagint;  the  modem  Vulgate,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  is  done  from  the 
Hebrew  text;  and  the  new  Latin  trans- 
lations, done  also  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
have  nothing  remaining  of  the  ancient 
i  Vulgate,  used  in  the  primitive  times  in 
the  western  churches,  but  the  Psalms, 
I  Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiastes.  Nobilius 
has,  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  from  the 
I  works  of  the  ancient  Latin  fathers ;  but 
I  it  was  impossible  to  do  it  exactly,  be- 
!  cause  most  of  the  fathers  did  not  keep 
close  to  it  in  their  citations.  As  to  the 
modem  Vulgate,  there  are  a  vast  num- 
ber of  editions  very  different  from  each 
other.  Cardinal  Ximenes  has  inserted 
one  in  the  Bible  of  Complutum,  correct- 
ed and  altered  in  many  places.  R.  Ste- 
vens, and  the  doctors  of  Louyain,  have 
taken  great  psuns  in  correcting  the  mo- 
dem Vulgate.  The  best  edition  of  Ste- 
vens's Latin  Bible  is  that  of  1540,  re- 
printed 1545,  in  which  are  added  on 
the  margin  the  various  readings  of  .se- 
veral Latin  manuscripts  which  he  had 
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consulted.  Tlie  doctors  of  Louvain  re- 
vise^ the  modem  Vulgate  after  R.  Ste- 
vens, and  added  the  various  readings  of 
several  Latin  manuscripts.  The  best 
d  the  Louvain  editions  are  those  in 
which  are  added  the  critical  notes  of 
Francis  Lucas,  of  Bruges.  All  these 
reformations  of  the  Latjn  B**3le  were 
made  before  the  time  of  pope  Sixtus  V. 
and  Clement  VIII. ;  since  which  people 
have  not  presumed  to  make  any  altera- 
tions, excepting  in  comments  and  sepa- 
rate notes.  The  correction  of  Clement 
MIL  in  1592,  is  now  the  standard 
throughout  all  the  Romish  churches: 
that  pontiff  made  two  reformations; 
but  it  is  the  first  of  them  that  is  follow- 
ed. From  this  the  Bibles  of  Plantin 
were  done,  and  from  those  of  Plantin 
all  the  rest ;  so  that  the  common  Bibles 
have  none  of  the  aftei^corrections  of 
the  same  Clement  VIII.  It  is  a  heavy 
charge  that  lies  on  the  editions  of  pope 
Clement,  viz.  that  they  have  some  new 
texts  added,  and  many  old  ones  altered, 
to  countenance  and  confirm  what  they 
call  the  catholic  doctrine.  There  are 
o  ^rcat  number  of  Latin  Bibles  of  the 
third  class,  comprehending  the  versions 
from  the  originals  of  the  sacred  books 
made  within  these  200  years.  The  first 
is  that  of  Santes  Pagninus,  a  Dominican, 
tinder  the  patronage  of  Leo  X.  printed 
at  Lyons,  m  quarto,  in  1527,  much  es- 
teemed bjr  the  Jews.  This  the  author 
improved  in  a  second  edition.  In  1542 
there  was  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  same 
at  Lyons,  in  folio,  with  «c^o//a  published 
wider  the  name  of  Michael  Villanova- 
^^us,  i.  e.  Michal  Serx^etus,  author  of 
the  scholia,.  Those  of  Zurich,  have  like- 
wise published  an  edition  of  Pagninus's 
Bible  m  quarto;  and  R.  Stevens  re- 
printed it  in  folio,  with  the  Vulgate,  m 
1557,  pretending  to  give  it  more  correct 
than  m  the  former  editions.  There  Is 
also  another  edition  of  1586,  in  four 
columns,  under  the  name  of  Vatablus ; 
aiid  we  find  it  again,  in  the  Hamburg 
fdition  of  the  Bible,  in  four  lan^ages. 
^  the  number  of  Latm  Bibles  is  also 
usually  ranked  the  version  of  the  same 
j:agninus,  corrected  or  rather  rendered 
"*ral,  by  Arias  R^ontanus ;  which  cor- 
rection being  approved  of  by  the  doc- 
tors of  Louvain,  occ.  was  inserted  in  the 


^  .^lot  Bible  of  Philip  II.  and  since  in 
*V^of  London.  There  have  been  va- 
"^  editions  of  this  m  folio,  quarto, 
^d  octavo ;  to  which  have  been'  added 
weH^rew  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
^J  the  Greek  of  the  New.  The  best 
^t  then^all  is  the  first,  which  is  in  folio, 
*^1.  ^ce  the  reformation,  there  have 
"^  sevei-al  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible 


from  the  origmals  by  Protestants.  The 
most  esteemed  are  those  of  Munster, 
Leo  Juda,  Castalio,  and  Tremellius; 
the  three  last  of  which  have  been  re- 
printed various  times.  Munster  pub- 
jj  lished  his  version  at  Basil  in  1534,  wnich 
||  he  afterwards  revised ;  he  published  a 
1 1  con*ect  edition  in  1546.  Castalio's  fine 
Latin  pleases  most  people;  but  there 
arc  some  who  think  it  affected:  the  best 
edition  is  that  in  1573.  Leo  Juda's  ver- 
sion, altered  a  little  by  the  divines  of 
Sidamanca,  was  added  to  the  ancient 
Latin  edition,  as  published  by  R.  Ste- 
vens, with  notes,  under  the  name  of 
Vatablus's  Bible,  in  1545.  It  was  con- 
demned by  the  Parisian  divines,  but 
printed,  with  some  alterations,  by  the 
Spanisli  divines  of  Salamanca.  Those 
ot  Junius,'  Tremellius,  and  Beza,  are 
considerably  exact,  and  have  undergone 
a  great  number  of  editions.  We  may 
add  a  fourth  class  of  Latin  Bibles,  com- 
prehending the  Vulgate  edition,  cor- 
rected from  the  origmals.  The  Bible 
of  Isidorus  Claras  is  of  this  number; 
that  author,  not  contented  with  re- 
storing the  ancient  Latm  copy,  has  cor- 
rected the  translator  in  a  great  number 
of  places  which  he  thought  ill  rendered. 
Some  Protestants  have  followed  the 
same  method;  and,  among  others,  An- 
drew and  Luke  Osiander,  who  have 
each  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  corrected  from  the  originals. 

33,  BihLEs,  Muscovite.    See  Nos.  38 
and  39. 

34  Bibles,  Oriental,    See  Nos.  12, 
13,  15,  19,  20,  23,  35,  41,  42. 

35,  Bibles,  Persian,  Some  of  the 
fathers  seem  to  say  that  all  the  Scrip- 
ture was  ibrmerly  translated  mto  the 
language  of  the  Persians ;  but  we  have 
nothing  now  remaining  of  the  ancient 
version,  which  was  certainly  done  from 
the  Septuagint.  The  Persian  Penta- 
teuch, printed  in  the  London  Polyglot, 
is  without  doubt,  the  work  of  raboi  Ja-  , 
cob,  a  Persian  Jew.  It  was  published  ' 
by  the  Jews  at  Constantinople  in  1551. 
In  the  same  Polyglot  we  have  likewise 
the  four  evangelists  in  Persian,  with  a 
Latin  translation;  but  this  appears  very 
modem,  incorrect,  and  of  little  use. 
Walton  savs,  this  version  was  written 
above  four  hundred  years  ago.  Another 
version  of  the  Gospels  was  published  at 
Cambridge  by  Vvheloc,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century:  There  are  also  two 
Persian  versions  of  the  Psalms  made 
from  the  vulgar  Latin. 

36.  Bibles,  Po/isA.    The  first  Polish 
vei-sion  of  the  Bible,  it  is  said,  was  that 
composed  bv  Hadewich,  wife  of  Jagel-f  - 
Ion,  duke  oi  Lithuania,  who  embraced 
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Christianity  iii  the  year  1390.  In  1599 
there  was  a  Polish  translation  ci  the 
Bible  published  at  Cracow,  which  was 
the  work  of  several  divines  of  that  na- 
tion, and  in  which  James  Wieck,  a  Je- 
suit, had  a  principal  share.  The  Pro- 
testants, in  1596,  published  a  Polish  Bi- 
ble from  Luther's  German  version,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Uladislaus,  fourth  king 
of  Poland. 

37,  Bibles,  Polyglot.  See  Nos. 
29,  31. 

38.  BiBhF.s,  Russian ;  or, 

^  39.  Bibles,  Sclavonian,  The  Rus- 
sians or  Muscovites,  published  the  Bible 
in  their  language  in  1581.  It  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  by  St.  Cyril,  the 
apostle  of  the  Scla\onians ;  but  this  old 
version  being  too  obscure,  Ernest  Gliik, 
who  had  been  carried  jjrisontr  to  Mos- 
cow after  the  taking  of  Narva,  under- 
took a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Sclavonian ;  who  dying  in  VfOS,  the 
Czar  Peter  appointed  some  particular 
divines  to  finish  the  translation;  but 
whether  it  was  ever  printed  we  cannot 
say. 

40.  Bibles,  57^0727*^.  The  first  Spa- 
nish Bible  that  we  hear  of,  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Cv])ri^ip.  de  Valera,  which  he 
says  was  ])'iMis1i.-d  about  1500.  The 
epistles  and  Gospels  were  published  in 
that  language  by  Ambrose  de  Montesian 
in  1512 ;  the  whole  Bible  by  Cassiodore 
de  Revna,  a  Calvinist^  in  1569 ;  and  the 
New  Testament,  dedicated  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  by  Francis  Enzina, 
ntherwise  called  Driander,  in  1543. 
The  first  Bible  which  was  printed  in 
Spanish  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  was  that 
printed  at  FeiTara  in  1553,  in  Gothic 
characters,  and  dedicated  to  Hercules 
D'Este,  duke  of  Ferrai*a.  This  version 
is  very  ancient,  and  was  probably  in  use 
among  the  Jews  of  Spain  bcfbre  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  expelled  them  out  of 
their  dominions  in  1492.  After  very 
violent  opposition  from  the  catholic 
clergv,  the  court  of  Spain  ordered  Spa- 
nish Bibles  to  be  piinted  by  i-oyal  autho- 
rity in  1796,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
people  of  all  ranks,  as  well  as  to  be 
used  in  public  worship. 

41.  Bibles,  Syriac.  There  are  ex- 
tant two  versions  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Syriac  language ;  one  from  the 
Septuagint,  which  is  ancient,  and  made 
probably  about  the  time  of  Constantine: 
the  other  called  avtiqua  et  trmjilex, 
made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  some  sup- 
pose, about  the  time  of  the  apostles. 
This  version  is  printed  in  the  Polv^lots 
of  London  and  I'aris.  .  In  1562,  Wedy 
TOanstadiuspinnted  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament in  Syriac,  at  Vienna,  in  a  beau*  | 


tifiil  character:  and  smce  his  time  there 
have  been  several  other  edittions.  Ga- 
briel Sionita  published  a  beautiful  S)T^ac 
edition  of  the  Psalms  at  Paris  m  1526, 
with  a  Latin  interpretation.  There  is  a 
Svriac  copy  of  the  Bible  written  in  the 
J^strane-eio  chai*acter,  and  was  brought 
from  tlK  Christians  of  Ti*avancore, 
being  a  present  from  Mar  Dionysijis, 
the  resident  bishop  at  Cadenatte  to  Dr. 
Buchanan.  The  size  is  large  folio  in 
parchment:  the  pages  are  written^  in 
three  columns,,  each  column  containing 
sixty  lines.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  the  seventh  century 
Dr.  WTiite,  it  is  said,  has  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  reprinting  the  Syriac 
Old  Testament. 

42.  Bibles,  Turkish.  In  1666  a 
Turkish  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  London  to  be  dispersed  in  the  East. 
In  1721,  it  is  said,  the  grand  Seicnor 
ordered  an  impression  of  Bibles  at  Con 
stantmople,  that  they  might  be  con 
trasted  witti  Mahomet's  oracle,  the  Al- 
coran. The  modem  Greeks  in  Turkey 
have  alsp  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
their  language. 

43.  Bibles,  Welch.  There  was  a 
Welch  translation  of  the  Bible  made 
from  the  ori^ginal  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  m  consequence  of  a  biU 
brought  into  the  House  ©f  Commons 
for  thisj)urpose  in  1563:  it  was  printed, 
in  folio  m  1588.  Another  version,  which 
is  the  standard  translation  for  that  lan- 
guage, was  printed  in  1620 :  it  is  called 
Parry's  Bwle.  An  impression  of  tliis 
was  printQd  in  1690,  called^  Bishop, 
JJoya's  Bible:  these  were  in  folio. 
The  first  octavo  impression  of  the 
Welch  Bible  was  made  in  1630. 

44.  Bibles,  Bengalee.  It  is  with 
pleasure  we  add  to  all  the  above  ac- 
counts, that  a  ti-anslation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Shanscrit,  and  the 
last  volume  of  the  Bengalee  Bible  are 
px)w  completed,  by  the  missionaries  re- 
sident in  that  part. 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  printing 
new  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  various 
languages.  The  reader  will  find  much 
pleasing  information  on  the  subject,  in 
the  Annual  Reports  of  that  Society. 

See  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra  i 
Wolfii  Bibliotheca  Hebreea,  vol.  iL  p. 
338;  Johnson's  Historical  Account  of 
English  Translations  of  the  Bible; 
Lewis's  Hist,  of  the  Translations  of 
the  Bible  into  English;  J^fewcom^a 
Historical  view  of  English  Tranala" 
tions;  Butler's  Horse  Bmicm ;  and  the 
article  Bible  in  the  Encyclofisedia 
Britanma  and  Perthensis. 
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^  BIBLIOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion penrformed  by  means  of  the  Bible. 
h  consisted  in  taking  passages  oi  Scrip- 
tnre  at  hazard,  and  drawing  indications 
^ence  concerning  things  future.  It 
was  much  used  at  the  consecration  of 
bishops.  F.  J.  Davidius,  a  Jesuit,  has 
pid)l]shed  a  bibliomane^  under  the  bor- 
rowed name  of  Veridicus  Christianus. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  some  well- 
meaning  people  practise  a  kind  of  bi- 
bliomancy  with  respect  to  the  future 
state  of  their  souls ;  and,  when  they 
hare  happened  to  fix  on  a  text  of  an 
awful  nature,  it  has  almost  driven  them 
to  despair.  It  certainly  is  not  the  v/ay 
to  know  the  mind  of  God  by  choosing 
detached  parts  of  Scripture,  or  by' 
drawing  a  card  on  which  a  |>assage  may 
be  written,  the  sense  of  which  is  to  be 
gathered  only  fcom  the  context. 

BIDDELIANS,  so  called  from  Jolin 
Biddle,  who  in  the  year  1644  formed  an 
independent  congregation  in  London. 
He  taught  that  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  in- 
tent that  he  might  be  our  brother,  and 
have  a  fellow-feeling  of  our  uifirmities, 
and  so  become  the  more  ready  to  help 
us,  hath  no  other  than  a  human  nature; 
and  therefore  in  this  very  nature  is  not 
only  a  i>ersoft,  since  none  but  a  human 

Eerson  can  be  our  brother,  but  also  our 
ord  and  God.  • 

Biddle,  as  well  as  Socinus  and  other 
Unitarians  before  and  since,  made  no 
scruple  of  calling  Christ  God,  though 
he  believed  him  to  be  a  human  creature 
only,  on  account  of  the  divine  sovereign- 
ty with  which  he  was  invested. 

BIDDING  PRAYER.    It  was  part 
of  the  office  of  the  deacons  in  the  pri" 
mitive  church  to  be  monitors  and  di- 
rectors of  the  people  in  their  public 
devotions  in  the  church.    To  this  end 
they  made  use  of  certain  known  forms 
of  words,  to  give  notice  when  each  part 
of  the  senace  began.  Agreeable  to  this 
ancient  practice  is  the  foi-m  "Let  us 
pray,"  repeated  before  several  of  the 
prayers  in  the  English  liturgy.    Bishc^ 
Burnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  20,  has  preserved  the 
form  as  it  was  in  use  before  the  refor- 
mation, which  was  this: — ^After  the 
preacher  had  named  and  opened  his 
text,  he  called  on  the  people  to  go  to 
tkeir  pmyers,  telline  them  what  they 
jere  to  pray  for;  Ye  shall  pray,  says 
ne,  for  the  king,  the  pope,  &c    After 
^h,  all  the  people  said  their  beads 
^a  general  silence,  and  the  minister 
«»eeted  down  likewise,  and  s^d  his: 
"icy  were  to  say  a  paternoster,  ave 
•Wft,  &c.  and  wien  the  sermon  pro- 


BIGOTRY  consists  in  heme  ohsti- 
naEtely  and  perversely  attached  to  our 
own  opinions ;  or,  as  some  have  defined 
it,  **a  tenacious  adherence  to  a  system 
adopted  without  investigation,  and  de- 
fended without  argument,  accompanied 
with  a  malignant  intolerant  spirit  to- 
wards all  who  differ."  It  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  love  to  truth,  which 
influences  a  man  to  embrace  it  where- 
ever  he  finds  it;  and  fi-om  true  zeal, 
which  is  an  ardour  of  mind  exciting  its 
possessor  to  defend  and  propagate  the 
principles  he  maintains.  Bigotry  is  a 
kind  of  prejudice  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  malignity.  It  is  thus  ex- 
emplified and  distinguished  by  a  sensible 
wnter.  "When  Jesus  preached  pre- 
judice cried,  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Nazareth  ^  Crucify  him,  crucify 
him,  said  bigotr}^  Why  ?  what  evil 
hath  he  done?  replied  candour."  Bi- 
gotry is  mostly  prevalent  with  those 
who  are  ignorant ;  who  have  taken  up 
principles  without  due  examination; 
and  wno  are  naturally  of  a  morose  and 
contracted  disposition.  It  is  often  mani- 
fested more  in  unimportant  sentiments, 
or  the  circumstantials  of  relieion,  than 
the  essentials  of  it.  Simple  bigotry  is 
the  spirit  of  persecution  without  the 
power;  persecution  is  bigotry  armed 
with  power,  and  carrying  its  will  into 
act  As  it  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  so 
it  is  the  nurse  cf  it,  because  it  precludes 
free  enquiry,  and  is  an  enemy  to  truth : 
it  cuts  also  the  very  sinews  of  charity, 
and  destroys  moderation  and  mutual 
good  will.  If  we  consider  the  different 
makes  of  men's  mmds,  our  own  igno- 
rance, the  Kberty  that  all  men  have  to 
think  for  themselves,  the  admirable 
example  our  Lord  has  set  us  of  a  con- 
trary spirit,  and  the  baneful  effects  of 
this  disposition,  we  must  at  once  be 
convinced  of  its  impropriety.  How 
contradictory  is  it  to  sound  reason,  and 
how  inimical  to  the  peaceful  religion 
w«  profess  to  maintain  as  Christians  !— 
See  Persecution,  and  books  under 
that  article. 

BIOGRAPHY,  Religious,  or  the  lives 
of  illustrious  and  pious  men,  are  well 
worthy  of  perusmg.  The  advantages 
of  religious  biography  are  too  well 
known  to  need  a  recital  ii;i  this  place. 
We  shall  only,  therefore,  point  out  some 
of  the  best  pieces,  which  tiie  reader 
may  peruse  at  his  leisure : — 

tiunter^a  Sacred  Biografihy  ;  Robin" 
BorCa  Sicrifiture  Characters;  Hunter^a 
History  of  Christ;  J,  Taylor's  Life  of 
Christ;  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Afiostles ; 
Carve*s  Lives  of  the  Fathers;  Fox's 
Lirjes    of   the    Martyrs;    Melchior 
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Ada7n*a  Lives;  Fuller's  and  Clark's 
Lives;  Gil/im*s  Lives  of  Wickliffe, 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  isfc;  Walton's  Lives 
by  Zouch ;  Baxter^s  Narratrve  of  the 
most  remarkable  Passages  of  his  Life 
and  Times,  by  Silvester;  Pabner's 
JVonconformist  Memorial;  Lives  ofP, 
and  M.  Her/ry  ;  Life  of  Haly burton  ; 


drton's  Memoirs  of  Doddridge ;  Gil- 
lies* Life  of  Whitfield;  Doddridge's 
Life  of  Gardner;  Life  of  Wesley  by 


ifamfison,  Coke,  More,  and  Whitehead; 
Middleton'a  Biografihia  Evangelica; 
Ldwards's  Life  of  D,  Brainerd;  Gib- 
bon's  Life  of  Watts;  Brown's  Life  of 
Hervey ;  Fawcett's  Life  of  Heyiuooa; 
Brown*s  Lives  in  his  Student  and  Pas- 
tor; Burnet's  Life  of  Rochester;  Hay- 
ley's  Life  of  Cowfier;  Benson's  Life 
of  Fletcher;  Jay  s  Life  of  Winter; 
Cecil's  Life  of  Kewton;  Priestley's 
Chart  of  Biography,  with  a  Book  de- 
scribing it,  ISmo,;  Hatveis's  Life  of 
Romaine;  Fuller's  Life  of  Pearce, 

BISHOP,  a  prelate  consecrated  for 
the  spiritual  govemmpnt  of  a  diocese. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Saxon  bis- 
chofi,  and  that  from  the  Greek  wurMtarc^, 
an  overseer,  or  inspector.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  bishops  have  been  distin- 
guished frcm  mere  priests,  or  presby- 
ters ;  but  whether  that  distinction  be  of 
divine  or  human  right ;  whether  it  was 
settled  in  the  apostolic  age,  or  intro- 
duced since,  is  much  controverted. 
Churchmen  in  general  plead-  for  the 
divine  rjght ;  while  the  Dissenters  sup- 
pose that  the  word  no  where  signifies 
more  than  a  pastor  or  presbyter;  the 
very  same  persons  being  called  bishops 
and  elders,  or  presbyters,  Acts  xx.  17, 
28. 1  Pet.  V.  1,  3.  Tit.  i.  5,  7.  Phil.  i.  1. 
See  Episcopacy,  All  the  bishops  of 
England  ai*e  peers  of  the  realm,  except 
the  bishop  oiMan ;  and  as  such  sit  and 
vote  in  the  house  of  lords.  Besides  two 
archbishops,  there  are  twenty-four 
bishops  iu  England,  exclusive  of  the 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  The  bishops 
of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester, 
take  the  precedence  of  the  other  bi- 
shops, who  rank  after  them  according: 
tb  their  seniority  of  consecration.  See 
Episcopacy. 

BLASPHEMY,  from  Bxa(rf«^/«,  ac- 
coi-ding  to  Dr.  Campbell,  properly  de- 
notes calumny,  detraction,  reproachful 
or  abusive  language,  against  whomso- 
ever it  be  vented.  It  is  in  Scriptui'e 
applied  to  reproaches  not  aimed  against 
God  only,  but  man  also,  Rom.  lii.  8. 
Rom.  xiv.  16.  1  Pet.  iv.  4.  Gr.  It  is, 
however,  more  peculiarly  restrained  to 
evil  or  reproacnfiil  words  offered  to 
GocL     According   to   I^iiiwood,   bias-  j 


phemy  is  an  mjury  offered  to  God,  by 
denying  that  which  is  due  and  belong- 
ing to  iiim,  or  attributing  to  him  what 
is  not  agreeable  to  his  nature.  *•  Three 
th'mgs,"  says  a  divine,  "are  essential  to 
this  crime;  1.  God  must  be  the  object, 
— 2.  The  words  spoken  or  written,  in- 
dependent of  consequences  which  otjfiers 
may  derive  from  them,  must  be  inju- 
rious in  their  nature. — ^And,  3.  He  who 
commits  the  crime  must  do  it  knowing- 
ly. This  is  real  blasphemy ;  but  there 
is  a  relative  blasphemy,  as  when  a  man 
may  be  ^ilty  igjiorantly  by  propa- 
gating opinions  which  dishonour  God, 
the  tendency  of  which  he  does  not  per- 
ceive. A  man  may  be  guilty  of  this 
constructively:  for  if  he  speak  freely 
against  received  errors,  it  will  be  con- 
strued Into  blasphemy."  Bv  the  English 
laws,  blasphemies  of  God,  as  denying 
his  being  or  providence,  and  all  contu- 
melious reproaches  of  Jesus  Christ,  ficc 
are  offences  by  the  common  law,  and 
punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
pillory;  and,  by  the  statute  law,  he  that 
denies  one  of  the  persons  in  the  Tri- 
nity, or  asserts  that  there  are  more 
than  one  God,  or  denies  Christianity  to 
be  true,  for  the  first  offence  is  rendered 
incapable  of  any  office ;  for  the  second, 
adjudged  incapable  of  suin^,  being  ex- 
ecutor or  guardian,  receiving  any  gift 
or  legacy,  and  to  be  impnsonei  for 
years.  According  to  the  law  of  Scot* 
land,  blasphemy  is  punished  with  death : 
these  laws,  however,  in  the  present 
age,  are  not  enforced;  the  legislature 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  spiritual  offences 
should  be  left  to  be  punished  by  the 
Deity  rather  than  by  human  statutes. 
Camfibell's  Prel  Diss.  vol.  i.  p.  395 ; 
Robinson's  Script.  Plea,  p.  58. 

BLASPHEMY  AGAINST  THE 
HOLY  GHOST.  See  Unpardona- 
ble Sin. 

BODY  OF  DIVINITY.  See  The* 

OLOGY. 

BOGOMILI,  or  BoGARMiTiE,  a  sect 
of  heretics  whi^^  arose  about  tlie  year 
1179.  They  held  that  the  use  of 
churches,  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  all  prayer  except 
the  Lord's  prayer,  ought  to  be  abolish- 
ed; that  the  "baptism  of  Catholics  is 
imperfect ;  that  tne  persons  of  the  Tn- 
nity  are  unequal,  and  that  they  often 
made  themselves  visiMe  to  those  ^of 
their  sect. 

BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN,  a  sect 
of  Christian  reformers  which  sprung  up 
in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1467.  'tnef 
treated  the  pope  and  cardinals  as  anti- 
christ, and  tne  church  of  Rpme  as  the 
whore  spoken  of  in  the  Revelations. 
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They  rejected  the  sacraments  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  chose  laymen  for 
their  .ministers.  They  held  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and 
rejected  the  popish  ceremonies  in  the 
celebration  of  the  mass ;  nor  did  they 
make, use  of  any  other  prayer  than  the 
Lord's  prayer.  They  consecrated  lea- 
vened bread.  They  allowed  no  adora- 
tion but  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  commu- 
nion. They  rebaptize^  all  such  as  joined 
themselves  to  their  congregation.  They 
abhorred  the  worship  of  saints  and 
images,  prayers  for  the  dead,  celiba- 
cies, vows,  and  fasts ;  and  kept  none  of 
the  festivals  but  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsuntide. 

In  1503  they  were  accused  by  the  Ca- 
thdics  to  king  Ladislaus  IL,  who  pul>- 
lished  an  edict  against  them,  forbidding 
them  to  hold  any  meetings,  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly.  When  Luther  de- 
clared himself  against  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  Bohemian  brethren  endea- 
voured to  join  his  party.  At  first,  that 
reformer  showed  a  ^reat  aversion  to 
them;  but, the  Bohemians  sending  their 
deputies  to  him  m  1535,  with  a  full  ac- 
count of  their  doctrines,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  a  society  of  Chris- 
tians whose  doctrine  came  nearest  to 
tive  purity  of  the  Gospel.  This  sect  pub- 
lished another  confession  of  faith  in  1535, 
in  which  they  ^renounced  anabaptism, 
which  they  at  first  practised:  uJ)on 
which  a  union  was  concluded  with  the 
Lutherans,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Zuinglians,  >vhose  opinions  from  thence- 
forth they  continued  to  follow. 
BOOK  OF  SPORTS.  See  Sports. 
BORRELLISTS,  a  Christian  sect  m 
Holland,  so  named  fi-om  their  founder 
Bprrel,  a  man  of  great  learning  in  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues. 
They  reject  the  use  of  the  sacraments, 
public  prayer,  and  all  other  external 
acts  of  worship.  They  assert  that  all 
the  Christian  churches  of  the  worl,d 
have  degenerated  from  the  pure  apos- 
tolic doctrmes,  because  they  have  suf- 
fered the  word  of  God,  which  is  infalli- 
ble, to  be  expounded,  or  rather  corrupt- 
ed, by  doctors  who  are  fallible.  They 
lead  a  very  austere  life,  and  employ  a 
great  part  of  their  goods  in  alms. 

BOURIGNONISTS,  the  followers 
^  Antoinette  Bourignon,  a  lady  in 
france,  who  pretended  to  particular 
^iimions.  She  Avas  bom  at  Lisle  in 
^16.  At  her  birth  she  was  so  deform- 
^that  it  was  debated  some  days  in  the 
^ilv  whether  it  was  not  proper  to 
^eher  as  a  monster;  but,  her  defor- 
^y  diminishing,  she  was  spared :  and 
.^rwards  obtamed  such  a  degree  of 


beauty,  that  she  had  her  admirert. 
From  her  childhood  to  her  dd  age  she 
had  an  extraordinary  turn  of  mmd. 
She  set  up  for  a  reformer,  and  publish- 
ed a  great  number  of  books  filled  with 
veiy  singtilar  notions;  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  are  entitled,  T/te 
Light  of  the  World,  ond  The  Testimony 
of  Truth,  In  her  confession  of  faith, 
she  professes  her  belief  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  divinity  and  atonement  of 
Christ.  She  believed  also  that  man  is 
perfectly  free  to  resist  or  receive  divine 
grace ;  that  God  is  ever  unchangeable 
love  towards  all  his  creatures,  and  does 
not  inflict  any  arbitrary  punishment; 
but  that  the  evils  they  suffer  are  the 
natural  consequence  of  sin;  that  reli- 
gion consists  not  in  outward  forms  of 
woi-ship  nor  systems  of  faith,  but  in  an 
entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
She  held  many  ^xtravagant  noticms, 
among  which,  it  is  said,  she  asserted 
that  Adam,  before  the  fall,  possessed 
the  principles  of  both  sexes ;  that  in  an 
ecstacy,  God -represented  Adam  to  her 
mind  in  his  original  state ;  as  also  the 
Ijeauty  of  the  first  world,  and  hc^w  he 
had  drawn  from  it  the  chaos ;  and  that 
every  thing  was  bright,  transparent, 
and  darted  forth  life  and  ineffable  glory, 
with  a  numbeV  gf  other  wild  ideas.  She 
dressed  like  a  hermit,  and  travelled 
through  France,  Holland,  England,  and 
Scotland.    She  died  at  Fanekir,  in  the 

Srovince  of  Frise,  October  30,  1680. 
[er  works  have  been  printed  in  Ifi 
vols.  8vo. 

BOYLE'S  LECTURES,  a  course  of 
eight  sermons,  preached  annually;  set 
on  foot  by  the  honourable  R.  Boyle,  by 
a  codicil  annexed  to  his  will,  in  1691, 
whose  design,  as  expressed  by  the  in- 
stitutor,  is  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  against  infidels,  withr 
out  descending  to  any  controversies 
among  Christians,  and  to  answer  ntw 
difficulties,  scruples,  &c  For  the  suj^- 
port  of  this  lecture  he  assigned  the  rent 
of  his  house  in  Crooked  Lane  to  some 
learned  divine  >vithin  the  bills  of  moi«^ 
tdlity,  to  be  elected  for  a  term  not  ex^ 
ceed'ing  three  years.  But,  the  fund 
proving  precarious,  the  salary  was  ill 
paid;  to  remedy  which  inconvenience;, 
archbishop  Tennison  procured  a  yearly 
stipend  of  501.  for  ever,  to  be  paid  quap- 
terly,  charged  on  a  farm  in  the  parish 
of  Brill,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  To 
this  appointment  we  are  indebted  for 
many  excellent  defences  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion. 

BRANDENBURG,  Confession  of.  A 

formulary  or  confession  of  faith,  drawn 

1  up  in  the  city  of  Brandenbui'g  by  onlWT 
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cf  the  elector,  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
the  tenets  of  Luther  ^vith  those  of  Cal- 
vin, and  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
Occasioned  oy  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burjrh.  See  Augsburgh  Confession. 

BRETHREN  AND  SISTERS  OF 
THE  FREE  SPIRIT,  an  appellation 
assumed  by  a  sect  which  sprung  up  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tunr,  and  gained  many  adherents  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Gertnany.  They 
took  their  denomination  from  the  words 
df  St.  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  2,  14.  and  main- 
tained that  the  true  children  of  God 
were  invested  with  perfect  freedom 
£rom  th^jurisdiction  ot  the  law.  They 
held  that  all  things  flowed  by  emanation 
from  God ;  that  rational  souls  were  por- 
tions of  the  Deity ;'  that  the  universe 
was  God ;  and  that  by  the  power  of 
contemplation  they  were  united  to  the 
Deity,  and  acquired  hereby  a  glorious 
and  sublime  liberty,  both  from  the  sin- 
ful lusts  and  the  common  instincts  of 
nature,  with  d  variety  of  other  enthusi- 
astic notions.  .Many  edicts  were  pub- 
lished against  them ;  but  they  continued 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

BRETHREN  AND  CLERKS  OF 
THE  COMMON  LIFE,  a  denomina- 
tion  assumed  by  a  religious  fraternity 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  lived  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustin«  and  were  said  to  be  eminent- 
ly usefiil  in  promoting  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  learning. 

^BRETHREN  WHITE,  were  the 
fbllowers  of  a  priest  from  the  Alps 
about  the  beginning  of  the*  fifteenth 
oentuiy.  They  and  their  leader  were 
arrayed  in  white  garments.  Their  lead- 
er carried  about  a  cross  like  a  standard. 
His  apparent  -sanctity  and  devotion 
drew  together  a  numoer  of  followers. 
This  deluded  enthusiast  practised  many 
acts  of  mortification  ana  penance,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Europeans 
to  renew  the  holy  war.  Boniface  IX. 
ordered  him  to  be  apprehended,  and 
committed  to  the  flames ;  upon  which 
his  followers  dispersed. 

BRETHREN  UNITED.    SeeMo- 

HAVIANS. 

BREVIARY,  the  book  containmg  the 
daily  service  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

BRIDGETiSS,  or  Brigittins,  an 
order  denominated  from  St.  Bridgit,  or 
Birgit,  a  Swedish  lady,  in  the  fourteenth 
Csentury.  Their  rule  is  nearly  that  of 
Augustin.  The  Brigittins  profess  great 
mortification,  poverty,  and  self-denial ; 
and  they  are  not  to  possess  any  thing 
thev  can  call  their  own,  not  so  much  as 
an  halfpenny ;  nor  even  to  touch  money 


on  any  account  This  order  spread 
much  through  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  England  we  read 
of  but  one  monastery  of  Brigittins,  and 
this  built  by  Henry  V.  in  1415,  opposite 
to  Richmond, now  called  Sion  House; 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  which,  since 
the  dissolution,  are  settled  at  Lisbon. 

BRIEFS,  (apostolical)  are  letters 
which  the  pope  dispatches  to  princes 
and  other  magistrates  concerning  any 
public  affair. 

BROTHERS,  Lay,  among  the  Ro- 
manists, are  illiterate  persons,  who  de- 
vote themselves  in  some  convent  to  the 
service  of  the  religious. 

BROWNISTS,  a  sect  that  arose, 
among  the  puritans  towards  the  close  of 
tne  sixteenth  century ;  so  named  from 
their  leader,  Robert  Brown.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  a  man 
of  good  parts  and  some  learning.  He 
began  to  inveigh  openly  against  tne  ce- 
remonies of  the  church,  at  Norwich,  in 
1580 ;  but,  being  much  opposed  by  the 
bishops,  he  with  his*  congregation  left 
England,  and  settled  at  Middleburgh, 
in  Zealand,  where  they  obtained  leave 
to  worship  God  in  then*  own  way,  and 
form  a  church  according  to  their  own 
model.  They  soon,  however,  began  to 
differ  among  themselves ;  so  that  Brown, 
growing  weary  of  his  office,  returned  to 
England  in  1589,  renounced  his  prin- 
ciples of  separation,  and  was  preferred 
to  the  rectory  of  a  church  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. He  died  in  prison  in  1630. 
The  tevolt  of  Brown  was  attended  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  church  at  Middle- 
burgh ;  but  the  seeds  of  Brownism  which 
he  had  sown  in  England  were  so  far 
from  being  destroyed,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  a  speech  in  1592,  computes 
no  less  than  20,000  of  this  sect. 

The  articles  of  their  faith  seem  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  occasion  of  their  se- 
paration was  not,  therefore,  any  fault 
they  found  with  the  faith,  but  only  with 
the  discipline  and  form  of  government 
of  the  churches  in  England.  They 
equally  charged  corruption  on  the  epis- 
copal and  presbyterian  forms ;  nor 
would  they  join  with  any  other  reform- 
ed church,  because  they  were  not  as- 
sumed of  the  sanctity  and  regeneration 
of  the  members  that  composed  it  They 
condemned  the  solemn  celebration  ot 
marriages  in'  the  church,  maintaining 
that  matrimony  being  a  political  con- 
tract, the  confirmation  thereof  ought  to 
come  from  the  civil  ma^strate;*^  opi- 
nion in  which  they  are  not  singular. 
They  would  not  allow  the  children  of 
suph  as  were  not  members  of  the  Church 
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to  be  baptized.  They  rejected  all  forms 
rf  prayer,  and  held  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a  pray- 
er, feeing  only  given  for  a  rule  or  model 
whereon  all  our  prayers  are  to  be  form- 
ed. Their  form  of  church  government 
was  nearly  as  follows.  When  a  church 
was  to  be  gathered,  such'  as  desired  to 
be  members  of  it  made  a  confession  of 
their  faith  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
and  signed  a  covenant,  by  which  they 
ob%ed  themselves  to  walk  together  in 
the  order  of  the  Gospel.  The  whole 
power  of  admitting  and  excluding  mem- 
oersj^with  the  decision  of  all  controver- 
sies, was  lodged  in  the  brotherhood. 
Their  church  officers  were  chosen  from 
among  themselves,  and  separated  to 
their  several  offices  by  fastmg,  prayer, 
and  imposition  of  hands.  But  they  did 
not  allow  the  priesthood  to  be  any  dis- 
tinct order.  As  the  vote  of  the  brethren 
made  a  man  a  minister,  so  the  same 
power  could  discharge  him  from  his 
office,  and  reduce  him  to  a  mere  lay- 
man ag£dn;  and  as  they  maintained  the 
bounds  of  a  church  to  be  no  gpreater 
than  what  could,  meet  together  in  one 
place,  and  join  in  one  communion,  so 
the  power  of  these  officers  was  pre- 
scribed within  the  same  limits. — ^The 
mbister  of  one  church  could  not  ad- 
niinister  the  Lord's  supper  to  another, 
nor  baptize  the  children  of  any  but  those 
of  his  own  society.  Jmy  lay  brother 
fallowed  the  liberty  of  givmg  a  word 
of  exhortation  to  the  people;  and  it  was 
Qsual  for  some  of  them  after  sermon  to 
ask  questions,  and  reason  upon  the  doc- 
trines that  had  been  preached.  In  a 
word,  every  church  on  their  model  is  a 
body  corporate,  having  fiill  power  to  do 
every  thing  in  themselves,  without  being 
accountable  to  any  class,  synod,  convo- 
cation, or  other  jurisdiction  whatever. 
The  reader  will  judge  how  near  the 
Independent  churches  are  allied  to  this 
form  of  government.  See  Indepen- 
dents.— ^The  laws  were  executed  with 
great  severity  on  the  Brownists ;  their 
Qooks  were  prohibited  by  (^ueen  Eliza- 
beth, their  persons  imprisoned,  and 
some  hanged.  Brown  himself  declared 
'y  his  death-bed  that  he  had  been  in 
™v-two  different  prisons,  in  some  of 
^hicu  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at 
^*Qon-day.  They  were  so  much  perse- 
^H  that  thev  resolved  at  last  to  cjuit 
^^  country.  Accordingly  many  retired 
^^  settlea  at  Amsterdam,  wliere  they 
lormed  a  church,  and  chose  Mr.  Johnson 
"^^•r  pastor,'  and  after  him  Mr.  Ains- 
jvorth,  author  of  the  learned  Commen- 
^  .on  the  Pentateuch.  Their  church 
I  near  100  years.    Among  the 
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Brownists,  too,  were  the  £unous  Jolm 
Robinson,  a  part  of  whose  congregatitm 
from  Leyden,  in  Holland,  made  tne  ftral 
permanent  settlement  in  North  Ameri- 
ca; and  the  laborious  Canne,  the  aur 
thor  of  the  marginal  references  to  tlait 
Bible. 

BUCHANITES,  a  sect  of  enthua- 
asts  wha  sprung  up  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land about  1783,  and  took  their  name 
from  a  Mrs..  Buchan,  of  Glasgow,  who 
gave  herself  out  to  be  the  woman  spo- 
ken of  in  the  Revelations ;  and  that,  all 
who  believed  in  her  should  be  taken  up 
to  heaven  without  tasting  death,  as  the 
end  of  the  world  was  near.  They  never 
increased  much ;  and  the  death  of  their 
leader  within  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
occasioned  their  dispersion,  by  putting 
an  end  to  their  hopes  of  reaching  the 
New  Jerusalem  without  death. 

BUDN^ANS,  a  sect  m  Poland,  who 
disclaimed  the  worship  of  Christ^  and 
run  into  many  wild  hypotheses.  Bud- 
nseus,  the  founder,  was  publicly  excom- 
municated in  1584,  with  all  his  disciple^ 
but  afterwaixis  he  was  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  Socinian  sect. 

BULLS,  Popish,  are  letters  called 
apostolic  by  the  Canonists,  stren^hened 
with  a  leaden  seal,  and  contaming  ia 
them  the  decrees  and  coiiimandments 
of  the  pope. 

BURGHER  SECEDERS,  a  nume- 
rous and  respectable  class  of  dissenters 
from  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  were 
originally  connected  with  the  associate 
presbytery^ ;  but,  some  difference  of  sen- 
timent arising  about  the  lawfulness  d 
taking  the  Burgess  oath,  a  separation 
ensued  in  1739;  in  consequence  of  which, 
those  who  pleaded  for  the  affirmative 
obtahied  the  appellation  of  Burgher, 
and  their  opponents  that  of  Anti- 
burgher  Seceders.    See  Seceders. 

BURIAL,  the  mterment  of  a  de- 
ceased person.  The  rites  of  burial 
have  been  looked  upon  in  all  countries 
as  a  debt  so  sacred,  that  such  as  ne- 
glected to  discharge  them  were  thought 
accursed.  Among  the  Jews,  the  pnvi- 
lege  of  burial  was  denied  only  to  self- 
murderers,  who  were  thrown  out  to 
putrefy  upon  the  ground.  In  the  Chris- 
tian church,  though  good  men  always 
desired  the  privilege  of  interment,  y^ 
they  were  not,  like  the  heathens,^  so 
concerned  for  their  bodies,  as  to  think 
it  any  detriment  to  them  if  either  the 
barbarity  of  an  enemy,  or  some  other 
accident,  deprived  them  of  this  privi- 
lege. The  primitive  church  denied  the 
more  solemn  rites  of  burial  only  to  un- 
baptized  persons,  self-murderers,  and 
excommunicated   persons,   who    coiw 
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tbiued  obstinate  and  impenitent  in  a 
manifest  contempt  of  the  church's  cen- 
■sares.  The  place  of  burial  among  the 
Jews  was  never  particularly  determin- 
ed. We  find  they  had  graves  in  the 
town  and  country,  upon  the  highway  or 
gardens,  and  upon  mountains.  Among 
9ie  Greeks,  the  temples  were  made  re- 
positories for  the  dead,  in  the  primitive 
ages;  yet,  in  the  latter  ages,  the  Greeks 
as  well  as  the  Romans  buried  the  dead 
without  the  cities,  and  cliiefly  by  the 
highways.  Amon^  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, burying  in  cities  was  not  allowed 
for  the  first  three  hundred  years,  nor 
•  in  churches  for  many  ages  after ;  the 
dead  bodies  being  first  deposited  in  the 
atrium  or  church-yard,  and  porches  and 
porticos  of  the  church ;  hereditary  bu- 


rying-places  were  forbidden  till  tlie 
twelfth  centuiy.  See  Funeral  Rites. 
As  to  burying  in  churches,  we  find  a 
diiierence  of  opinion:  some  have  thought 
it  improper  that  dead  bodies  should  be 
interred  in  the  church.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  used  to  say,  that  chui-ches  were 
for  the  living,  and  church-yards  for  the 
dead.  In  the  famous  Bishop  Hall's  will 
we  find  this  passage :  after  desiring  a 
private  fimeral,  he  says,  "  I  do  not  hold 
God's  house  a  meet  repository  for  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  greatest  saints."  Mr. 
Hervey,  on  the  contrary,  defends  it, 
and  supposes  that  it  tends  to  render  our 
assembles  more  awfid;  and  that,  as 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  are  the  Lord's 
property,  they  should  be  reposed  in  his 
nouse. 


CABBALA,  a  Hebrew  word,  signi- 
fying tradition :  it  is  used  for  a  myste- 
"rious  kind  of  science  pretended  to  have 
been  delivered  by  revelation  to  the  an- 
cient Jews,  and  transmitted  by  oral  tra- 
dition to  those  of  our  times ;  ser\'ing  for 
interpretation  of  the  books  both  of  na- 
ture and  Scripture. 

CABBALISTS,  the  Jewish  doctors 
who  profess  the  study  of  the  cabbaJa. 
They  study  principally  the  combination 
of  particular  words,  letters,  and  num- 
bers ;  and  bv  this,  they  sajr,  they  see 
clearly  into  the  sense  of  Scripture.  In 
their  opinion,  there  is  not  a  word,  letter, 
number,  or  accent,  in  the  law,  without 
some  mystery  in  it;  and  they  even  pre- 
tend to  discover  what  is  fiiture  by  this 
vain  study. 

'  Dr.  Smith  has  given  us  the  following 
description  of  the  Cabbalistic  rabbles. 

They  have  employed  the  above  me- 
thods of  interpretation,  which  have  ren- 
dered the  Scripture  a  convenient  in- 
strument of  subserviency  to  any  pur- 
pose which  they  might  choose.  Disre- 
garding the  continuity  of  subject,  and 
the  haiinony  of  parts, ii  any  Scriptural 
composition,  they  selected  sentences, 
and  broken  pieces  of  sentences,  and 
even  single  words  and  detached  letters; 
and  these  they  proposed  to  the  igno- 
rant and  abused  multitude  as  the  an- 
nunciations of  truth  and  authority.  To 
ascertain  the  native  sense  of  the  sacred 
writers,  however  momentous  and  valu- 
able, was  no  object  of  their  desire.  At- 
tention to  the  just  impon  of  words,  to 
the  scq)e  of  argumeiit,  and  to  the  con- 


nection of  parts,  was  a  labour  from 
which  they  were  utterly  averse,  and 
which  they  impiously  despised.  Instead 
of  such  faithful  and  honest  endeavours 
to  know  the  will  of  God,  they  stimu- 
lated a  sportive  fancy,  a  corrupt  and 
often  absurd  ingenuity,  to  the  invention 
of  meanings  the  most  remote  from  the 
design  of  the  inspired  writer,  and  the 
most  foreign  from  the  dictates  of  an 
unsophisticated  undei*standing.  No  part 
of  the  Scriptures  was  safe  from  this 
profanation.  The-  plainest  narrative, 
the  most  solemn  command,  the  most 
clear  and  interesting  declaration  of  doo- 
trine,  were  made  to  bend  beneath  this 
irreverent  violence.  History  the  most 
true,  tl^  most  ancient,  and  the  most 
important  in  the  worlds  was  considered 
merely  as  the  vehicle  of  mystic  allegory. 
The  rule  of  faith,  and  the  standard  of 
indissoluble  duty,  were  made  flexible 
and  weak  as  the  spider's  web,  and  the 
commandments  oi  God  were  rendered 
void.  See  Dr,  Smith's  Sermon  sorz  the 
Afiostolic  Ministry  comfiared  ivith  the 
Pretensions  of  sfiurious  Religion  and 
false  Philosofihy, 

CAINITES,  a  sect  who  sprung  up 
about  the  year  130 ;  so  callea,  because 
they  esteemed  Cain  worthy  of  the 
greatest  honours.  They  honoured  those 
who  carry  in  Scripture  the  most  visible 
marks  of  reprobation;  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sodom,  Esau,  K6rah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.  They  had  in  particular 
gi'eat  veneration  for  Judas,  mider  the 
pretence  that  the  death  of  Christ  had 
saved  mankind. 
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C  ALIXTINS,  a  branch  of  the  Hus- 
sites in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  principal  point 
in  which  they  duFered  from  the  church 
of  Rome  was  the  use  of  the  chalice 
fcalixj  or  communicating  in  both  kinds. 
Calixtins  was  also  a  name  given  to  those 
among  the  Luthei'ans  who  followed  the 
opinions  of  George  Calixtus,  a  celebi'a- 
ted  divine  in  the  sevententh  century, 
who  endeavoured  to  unite  the  Romisn, 
Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic  churches,  in 
the  bonds  of 'charity  and  mutual  bene- 
wlence.  He  maintained,  1.  That  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
by  which  he  meant  those  elementary 
principles  whence  all  its  truths  flow, 
were  preserved  pure  in  all  three  com- 
munions, and  were  contained  in  that 
ancient  form  of  doctrine  that  is  vulgarly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  apostles* 
creed. — 2.  That  the  tenets  and  opinions 
which  had  been  constantly  received  by 
the  ancient  doctors,  during  the  first  five 
centuries,  were  to  be  considered  as  of 
equal  trutli  and  authority  with  the  ex- 
press declarations  and  doctx'ines  of 
Scripture. 

CALL,  CALLING,  generaUy  de- 
notes God's  invitation  to  man  to  parti- 
cipate the  blessings  of  salvation:  it  is 
termed  effectual^  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  external  or  common  call  of  the 
light  of  nature>  but  especially  of  the 
Gospel,  in  which  men  ai*e  invited  to 
come  to  God,  but  which  has  no  savine 
effect  upon  the  heart :  thus  it  is  said, 
"Many  ai*e  called,  but  few  chosen." 
Matt  xxii.  14.    Effectual  calling  has 
been  more  particulai-ly  defined  to  be 
"the  work  of  God  s  Spirit,  whereby, 
convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  en- 
lightening our  minds  with  the  loiow- 
jedee  of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  wills, 
he  doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  em- 
brace Jesus  Christ,  freely  offered  to  us 
in  the  Gospel."    This  may  farther  be 
considered  as  a  call  from  darkness  to 
light,  1  Pet  ii.  9 ;  from  bondage  to  li- 
berty. Gal.  ii.  13;  from  the  fellowship 
of  the^world  to  the  fellowship  of  Christ, 
1  Corri  9 ;  from  misery  to  happiness, 
1  Cor.  vii.  15 ;   from  sin  to  holmess, 
IThess.  iv.  7;  finally,  from  all  created 
Rood  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  feli- 
city, 1  Pet  V.  10.    It  is  considered  in 
y^e  Scripture  as  an  holy  callings  2  Tim. 
^9;  an  high  calling,  Phil.  in.  14;  an 
"^^mly  calling,  Heb.  iii.  1 ;  and  with- 
^^rtfientance,  as  God  will  never  cast 
g*  any  who  are  ence  drawn,  to  him, 
«0!n.xL29. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whe- 
J"er  the  Gospel  call  should  be  general, 
J.  a  preachea  to  all  men  indiscnminate- 


ly.  Some  suppose  that,  as  the  dect  onlf 
will  be  saved,  it  is  to  be  preached  only 
to  them;  and,  therefore,  cannot  invite 
all  to  come  to  Christ  Biit  to  this  it  is 
answered,  that  an  unknown  decree  can 
big  no  rule  of  action,  Deut  xxix.  29, 
Prov.  ii.  13 ;  that,  as  we  know  not  who 
are  the  elect,  we  cannot  tell  but  he 
may  succeed  our  endeavours  by  ena- 
bling those  who  are  addressed  to  com- 
ply with  ihe  call,  and  believe;  that  it  is 
the  Christian  minister's  commission  to 
preach^tlie  Gospel  to  every  creature:, 
Mark  xvi.  15 ;  that  the  inspired  writers 
never  confined  themselves  to  preach 
to  samts  only,  but  reasoned  with  and 
persuaded  sinners,  2  Cor.  v.  11 : — and* 
lastly  that  a  geneml  address  to  men's 
consciences  has  been  greatly  successful 
in  promoting  their  conversion.  Acts  ii. 
23,  41.  But  it  has  been  asked,  if  none 
but  the  elect  can  believe,  and  no  man 
has  any  ability  m  himself  to  comply  with 
the  call,  and  as  the  Almighty  knows 
that  none  but  those  to  whom  he  gives 
grace  can  be  effectually  called,  of  what 
use  is  it  to  insist  oa  a  general  and  ex- 
ternal call.^  To  this  it  is  answered, 
that,  by  the  external  call,  gross  enor- 
mous crimes  are  often  avoided ;  habits 
of  vice  have  been  partly  conquered;  and 
much  moral  good  at  least  has  been  pro- 
duced. It  is  also  observed,  that  though 
a  man  cannot  convert  himself,  yet  he 
has  a  power  to  do  some  things  that  are 
materially  good,  though  not  good  in  all 
those  circumstances  that  accompany  or 
flow  fi-om  re^enei'ation :  such  were 
Ahab's  humility,  1  Kings  xxi.  29; 
Nmeveh's  repentance,  Jer.  iii.  5 ;  and 
Herod's  hearmg  of  John,  Mark  vi.  20. 
On  the  whole,  the  design  of  God  in 
^ving  this  common  call  m  the  Gospel 
IS  the  salvation  of  his  people,  the  re- 
straining of  many  from  wicked  practi- 
ces and  the  setting  forth  of  the  glorious 
work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 
See  Gill  and  Btdgley'e  Body  of  Div,; 
Witdus  on  tfie  Cov. ;  and  Bennetts  Es^ 
say  on  the  Gosfiel  Diafiensation, 

CALVINISTS,  those  who  embrace 
the  doctrine  and  sentiments  of  Calvin, 
the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  from  Romish  superstition 
and  doctrmal  errors. 

John  Calvin  was  bom  at  Nogen,  in 
Picardy,  in  the  year  1509.  He  first  stu- 
died the  civil  law,  and  was  afterwards 
made  professor  of  divinitjr  at  Geneva, 
in  the  year  1536.  His  genius,  leammg, 
eloquence,  and  piety,  rendered  him  re- 
spectable even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies. 

The  name  of  Calvinists  seems  to  have 
been  given  at  first  to  those  who  embra- 
ced not  merely  the  doctrine,  but  the 
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church  government  and  discipline  es- 
tablished at  Geneva,  and  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Lutherans.  But  since 
tlie  meeting  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  the 
name  has  been  chiefly  applied  to  those 
who  embrace  his  leading  views  bi  the 
Go^el,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Arminians. 

The  leading  principles  taught  by  Cal- 
vin, were  the  same  as  th6se  of  Augus- 
thie.  The  main  doctrines  by  which  those 
w^o  are  called  after  his  name  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ArminianSj^re  re- 
duced to  five  articles :  and  which,  from 
their  being  the  principal  points  dis- 
cussed at  the  synod  of  Dort,  have  since 
been  denominated  the  Jive  points.  These 
are,  predestination,  particular  redemp- 
tion, total  depravity,  effectual  calling, 
and  the  certain  perseverance  of  the 
saints. 

The  following  statement  is  taken, 
principally  from  the  writings  of  Calvin 
and  the  decisions  at  Dort,  compressed 
in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
■  1.  They  mamtam  that  God  hath 
chosen  a  certain  number  of  the  fallen 
race  of  Adam  in  Christ,  before  the  foun- 
daticMi  of  the  world,  unto  eternal  glory, 
according  to  his  immutable  purpose, 
and  of  his  free  grace  and  love,  without 
the  least  foresight  of  faith,  good  works, 
or  any  conditions  performed  by  the 
creature ;  and  that  tne  rest  of  mankind 
he  was  pleased  to  pass  by,  and  ordain 
to  dishgnour  and  wrath,  for  their  sins,  to 
the  praise  of  his  vindictive  justice. 

In  proof  of  this  they  allege,  among 
Aiany  other  Scripture  passages,  the  fol- 
lowing: "According  as  he  hath  chosen 
es  in  nim  before  the  foundation  of  the 
■world,  that  we  should  be  holy,  and 
without  blame  before  him  in  love. — ^For 
he  saith  to  Moses,  I  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will 
have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have 
compassion.  So,  then,  it  is  not  of  him 
that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth, 
but  of  God,  that  showeth  mercy.  Thou 
wilt  say,  then,  Whv  doth  he  yet  find 
fault ;  for  who  hatn  resisted  his  will  ? 
Nay,  but,  O  man !  who  art  thou  that 
repliest  a^inst  God  ?  Shall  the  thing 
formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it.  Why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus.^  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the 
same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto 
honour  and  another  unto  dishonour  ? — 
Hath  God  cast  away  his  people  whom 
he  foreknew?  Wot  ye  not  what  the 
Scripture  saith  of  Elias?  Even  so  at 
this  present  time,  also,  there  is  a  rem- 
nant according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of 
works..  What  tlftn  V    KraeUhath  not 
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obtamed  that  which  he  seeketh^for,  but 
•the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the 
rest  are  blinded. — ^Whom  he  did  fire-^ 
destinate,  them  he  also  called. — We 
give  thanks  to  God  always  for  yoa 
brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because ' 
God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen 
you  to  salvation,  through  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth. — 
As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal 
life,  believed."  Eph.  i.  4.  Rom.  Ix. 
xi.  1 — 6.  viii.  29,  oO.  2  Thess.  ii.  13. 
Acts  xiii.  48'.  They  think  also  tlrat 
the  greater  part  of  these  passages,  be- 
ing found  in  the  epistolaiy  writing 
after  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spint, 
who  was  promised  to  guide  the  apostles 
into  all  truth,  is  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine. 

They  do  not  consider  predestination, 
however,  as  affecting  the  agency  x>r 
accountableness  of  creatures,  or  as  be- 
ing to  them  any  rule  of  conduct.  On 
the  contrary,  they  suppose  them  to  act 
as  freely,  and  to  oe  as  much  the  proper 
subjects  of  calls,  warnings,  exhortations, 
promises,  and  threatenings,  as  if  no  de- 
cree existed.  The  connexion  in  which 
the  doctrine  is  introduced  by  the  divines 
at  Dort,  is  to  account  for  one  sinner^s 
believing  and  being  saved  rather  than 
another;  and  such,  the  Calvinists  say, 
is  the  connection  which  it  occupies  m 
the  Scriptures. 

With  respect  to  the  conditional  pre- 
destination admitted  by  the  Arminians, 
they  say  that  an  election  upon  faith  or 
good  works  foreseen,  is  not  that  of  the 
Scriptures;  for  that  election  is  there 
made  the  cause  oif  faith  and  holiness, 
and  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be  the  ej^ect 
of  them.'  With  regard  to  predestma- 
tion  to  death,  they  sav,  if  the  question 
be.  Wherefore  did  God  decree  to  punish 
those  who  are  punished?  the  answer 
is.  On  account  of  their  sins.  But  if  it 
be,  Wherefore  did  he  decree  to  punish 
them  rather  than  others?  tliere  is  no 
other  reason  to  be  assigned,  but  that  so 
it  seemed  good  in  his  sight.  Eph.  i.  3, 
4.  John  vi.  37.  Rom.  viii.  39,  oO. 
Acts  xiii.  48.  1  Pet.  L  1.  Rom.  ix.  15, 
16.  xi.  5,  6. 

2.  They  maintain  that  though  the 
death  of  Christ  be  a  niost  pertect  sa* 
orifice,  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  of  in^ 
finite  value,  abundantly  sufficient  to  ex- 
piate the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  and 
though  on  this  ground  the  Gospel  is  to" 
be  preached  to  all  mankind  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  yet  it  was  the  will  of  God  ^hat 
Christ,  by  the  blood  of  the  cross,  should 
efficaciously  redeem  all  those,  and  those 
only,  who  were  from  eternity  elected  to 
salvation,  and  given  to  him  by  the  Father, 
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Gelvin  does  not  f^ppear  to  ^  have  writ- 
ten on  this  subject  as  a  controversy, 
but  his  comments  on  Scripture  agree 
with  the  above  statement.  The  fbllow- 
mg  positions  are  contained  in  tKe  reso- 
lutions of  the  synod  of  Dort,  under  this 
Head  of  doctrine ; — "  The  death  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  only  and  most  perfect 
sacrifice  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  of  in- 
finite value  and  price,  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  expiate  the  sins  ctf  the  whole 
world. — ^The  promise  of  the  Gospel  is, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Christ  cru- 
cified shall  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life;  which  promise,  together 
with  the  command  to  repent  and  be- 
lieve, ought  promiscuously  and  indis- 
criminately to  be  published  and  pro- 
posed to  all  people  and  individuals,  to 
whom  God  in  his  good  pleasure  sends 
the  Gospel. — Whei-eas,  many  who  are 
called  by  the  Gospel  do  not  repent  nor 
believe  m  Christ,  but  perish  m  unbe- 
lief; this  proceeds  not  irom  any  defect 
01'  insufficiency  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
ofFered  on  the  cross,  but  from  their  own 
fault. — ^As  many  as  truly  believe,  and 
are  saved  by  the  death  of  Christ  from 
their  sins,  and  from  destruction,  have  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  mere  favour  of  God, 
which  he  owes  to  no  one,  given  them  in 
Christ  from  eternity. — For  it  was  the 
most  free  counsel,  and  gracious  will  and 
intention  of  God  the  Father,  that  the 
quickening  and  saving  efficacy  of  the 
most  precious  death  of  his  Son  should 
exert  itself  m  all  the  elect,  to  give  unto 
them  only  justifying  faith,  and  by  it  to 
conduct  them  infallibly  to  salvation ; 
that  is,  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
Christ,  by  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
whereby  ne  confirrnec\  the  new  cove- 
nant, should  Cificaciously  redeem  out  of 
every  people,  tribe,  nation,  and  lan- 
guage, all  those,  and  those  only,  who 
were  from  eternity  Elected  to  salvation, 
and  given  to  him  by  the  Father." 

These  positions  they  appear  to  have 
considered  as  not  only  a  declaration  of 
tae  truth,  but  an  answer  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Rem©nstrants. 

In  proof  of  the  doctrine,  they  allege 
among  othei-s  the  following  Scripture 
passages ;  "  Thou  hast  ejiven  him  pow- 
er over  ajl  flesh,  that  he  should  give 
eternal  hfe  to  as  many  a,9  thou  hast 
^en  him. — The  good  shepherd  giveth 
his  He  for  the  sheefi. — I  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  sheep. — He  died  not  for 
that  nation  only,  but  that  he  mi^ht 
gather  together  in  one  the  children 
of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad, — He 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  re- 
deem m  from  all  iniquity y  and  fiurify 
urUo  himself  a  fieculiar  jieqfiley  zealous 
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of  good  works.^-'Ht  loved  the  churehf 
ana  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  and  present  it  to 
himself,  &c. — And  they  sang  a  new 
song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy;  for 
thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kin- 
dred, and  tongue,  and  people,  and  na- 
tion." John  xvii.  2.  x.  11,  15.  xL  52. 
Tit.  ii.  14.    Eph.  v.  25—27.    Rev.  v.  9 

3.  They  maintain  that  mankind  are 
totally  depraved,  in  consequence  of 
the  tall  of  the  first  man,  who,  being 
their  public  head,  his  sm  involved  the 
con'uption  of  all  his  posterity,  and 
Avhich  corruption  extends  over  the 
whole  soul,  and  renders  it  unable  to 
turn  to  God,  or  to  do  any  thbg  truly 
good,  and  exposes  it  to  his  rigliteous 
displeasure,  both  in  this  world  and  that 
which  is  to  come. 

The  explanation  of  origmal  sin,  as 
given  by  Calvin,  is  as  follows:  "Origi- 
nal sin  seems  to  be  the  mheritable  de- 
scending perverseness  and  corruption 
of  our  nature,  poured  abroad  into  all 
the  parts  of  the  soul,'  which  first  maketh 
us  desep^ing  of  God's  wrath,  and  then 
also  bnngeth  forth  those  works  in  us, 
called,  in  Scripture,  the  works  of  the 
flesh.  These  two  things  are  distinctly 
to  be  noted,  that  is,  that,  being  thus  in 
all  parts  of  our  nature  corrupted  and 
per\^eii;ed,  we  are  now,  even  for  such 
corruption  only,  holden  worthy  of  dam- 
nation, and  stand  convicted  before  God, 
to  whom  nothing  is  acceptable  but 
righteousness,  .innocence,  and  purity. 
And  yet  we  are  not  bound  in  respect  of 
another's  fault;  for  where  it  is  said  that 
by  the  sin  of  Adam  we  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  judgment  of  God,  Rom.  v. 
18.  it  is  not  so  to  be  taken,  as  if  we, 
innocent  and  undeserving,  did  bear  the 
blame  of  his  fault;  but  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  offence,  we  are  ultimately 
clothed  with  the  curse,  therefore  it  is 
said  that  he  hath  bound  us.  Never- 
theless from  him  not  the  punishment 
only  came  imon  us,  but  also  the  infec- 
tion distiUed  from  him  abideth  in  us, 
to  the  which  the  punishment  is  justly 
due." 

The  resolutions  of  the  divines  at  Dort 
on  this  head,  contain  the  following  posi- 
tions. "Such  as  man  was  after  the 
fall,  such  children  did  he  beget — cor- 
niption  by  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God  bemg  derived  from  Adam  to  his 
posterity — ^not  by  inriitation,  but  bv  the 
pix)pagation  of  a  vicious  nature.  Where- 
fore all  men  are  conceived  in  sin,  and 
are  bom  the  children  of  wrath,  unfit 
for  every  good  connected  with  salva- 
tion, prone  to  evil,  dead  in  sins,  and  the 
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servants  of  sih;  and  withont  the  Holy 
Spirit  regenerating  them,  they  neither 
will  nor  can  return  to  Goo,  amend 
their  depraved  natures,  nor  dispose 
themselves  for  its  amendment. 

In  proof  of  this  doctrine,  the  Calvin- 
ists  allege,  amon^  other  Scripture  pas- 
sages, the  following:  "By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  smned. — By  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners. 
—I  was  bom  in  sin,  and  shapen  in  ini- 
quity.—-God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  ^eat  upon  the  earth,  and 
that  every  imagination  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  continually. — God  looked  down 
from  heaven  upon'the  children  of  men, 
to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  un- 
derstand, that  did  seek-  God.  Every 
one  of  them  is  gone  back ;  they  are  al- 
together become  filthy;  there  is  none 
that  doeth  ^ood,  no  not  one. — And  you 
hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in 
tresfiasees  and  eins.  Wherein  in  time 
past  ye  walked  according  to  the  course 
of  this  world,  among  whom  also  we  all 
had  our  conversation  in  times  past,  in 
tke  lust  of  our  flesh  J  fulfilling  the  de- 
sires of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind;  and 
were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
even  as  others."  Rom.  v.  12 — 19.  Ps. 
li.  5.  Gen.  vi.  5.  Ps.  liii.  2,  3.  Rom.  iii. 
Eph.  ii.  1 — 3. 

4.  They  maintain  that  all  whom  God 
hath  predestinated  unto  life,  he  is  pleas- 
ed, in  his  appointed  time,  effectually  to 
call  by  his  word  and  Spirit  out  of  that 
state  of  sin  and  death  in  which  they 
are  by  nature,  to  grace  and  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

They  admit  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
calling  men  by  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel, may  be  resisted :  and^  that  where 
this  is  the  case,  "the  fault  is  not  in  the 
Gospel,  nor  in  Christ  offered  by  the 
Gospel,  nor  in  God  calling  by  the  Gos- 
.  pel,  and  also  coiifennng  various  gifts 
upon  them;  but  in  the  called  them- 
selves. They  contend,  however,  that 
where  men  come  at  the  divine  call,  and 
are  converted,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
themselves,  as  though  by  their  own 
free  will  they  made  themseh^es  to 
differ,  but  merely  to  him  who  delivers 
them  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and 
translates  them  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
dear  Son,  and  whose  regenerating  in- 
fluence is  certain  and  efficacious." 

In  proof  of  this  doctrine  the  Calvin- 
ists  allege,  amon^  others,  the  following 
Scripture  passages:  "Whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and 
whom  he  called,  them  he  also  glorified. 
—That  ye  may  know  what  is  the  ex- 


ceeding greatness  of  his  power  to  up- 
ward who  believe,  according  to  th* 
working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he 
wrought  in  Christ  wnen  he  raised  hitm 
from  the  dead.^'^Gt  of  works,  lest  any 
man  should  boast  For  we  are  his 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works. — God,  that  command'^ 
ed  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  into  our  hearts,  &c. — ^I  will 
take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  their 
flesh,  and  will  give  them  hearts  of 
flesh."  Rom.  viii.  29.  Eph.  i.  19,  20. 
ii.  9,  10.  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  Ezek.  xxxvL 
26. 

,  5.  Lastly;  Theymaintam  that  those 
whom  God  has  effectually  called,  and 
sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  shall  never 
finally  fall  fiim  a  state  of  grace.  Th^ 
admit  that  true  believers  may  fall  par- 
tially, and  would  fall  totally  and  finally 
but  for  the  mercy  and  faithfulness  of 
God,  who  keepeth  the  feet  of  his  saints; 
also,  that  he  who  bestoweth  tl^e  gi-ace 
of  perseverance,  bestoweth  it  by  means 
of  reading  and  hearing  the  word,  medi- 
tation, exhortations,  threatenings,  and 
promises;  but  that  none  of  these  things 
imply  the  possibility  of  a  believer's  fall- 
ing from  a  state  of  justification. 

In  proof  of  this  doctrine  they  allege 
the   following  among  other  Scripture 

Eassages : — ^'^  1  will  put  my  fear  in  their 
earts,  and  they  shall  not  depart  from, 
me. — He  that  berieveth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved. — ^The  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life. — 
This  is  the  Father's  will,  that  of  all 
which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose 
nothing. — ^This' is  life  eternal,  to  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent. — ^Whoso- 
ever is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit 
sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him ;  and 
he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of 
God.  They  went  out  from  us,  but 
they  were  not  of  us;  for  if  they  had 
been  of  us,  they  would  have  continued 
"\vith  us:  but  they  went  out,  that  tHey 
might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were 
not  all  of  us. — ^Now  unto  him  that  is 
able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to 
present  you  faultless  before  the  pre- 
sence of  his  gloiy  with  exceeding  joy, 
to  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be 
glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  ever.  Amen."  Jer.  xxxii. 
40.  Mark  xvi.  16.  John  iv.  14.  vi,  40. 
xvii.  3.  1  John  iii.  9.  ii.  19.  Jude  24, 
25. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  the  old 
Calvinists,  and  such  in  substance  are, 
those  of  the  present   times.    In  this, 
however,  as  in  every  other  denomina- 
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tioii^  there  are  considerable  shades  of 
Terence. 

Some  think  Calvin^  though  right  in 
the  main,  yet  earned  things  too  far; 
these  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Modtrate  Calviniata,  Others 
think  he  did  not  go  far  enough;  and 
these  are  known  by  the  name  of  High 
Calviniats, 

It  is  pi-oper  to  add,  that  the  Calvin- 
istic  system  includes  in  it  the  doctrine 
of  three  co-ordinate  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  in  one  nature,  and  of  two  na- 
tures in  Jesus  Christ,  forming  one  per- 
son. Justification  by  faith  alone,  or 
justification  by  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  forms  also  an  essential 
part  of  this  system.  They  suppose 
that  on  the  one  hand  our  sins  are  im- 
puted to  Christ,  and  on  the  other,  that 
we  are  justified  by  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  to  us ;  that  is, 
Christ,  the  innocent,  was  treated  by 
God  as  if  he  were  guilty,  that  we,  the 
guilty,  might,  out  of  regard  to  what  he 
did  and  suflei-ed,  be  treated  as  if  we 
were  mnocent  and  righteous. 

Calvinism  originally  subsisted  in  its 
greatest  purity  m  the  city  of  Geneva; 
from  which  place  it  was  first  propa- 
gated into  Germany^  France,  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces,  and  "Britain.    In  France 
it  was  abolished  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz.    It  has  been  the 
ptevjuling  religion  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ever  since  1571.    The  theologi- 
cal system  of  Calvin  was  adopted  and 
made  the  public  rule  of  feith  in  Eng- 
land under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
The  church  of  Scotland  also  was  mo- 
delled by  John  Knox,  agreeably  to  the 
doctrine,  rites,  and  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical   government  established   at  Ge 
neva.    In  England,  Calvinism  had  been 
en  the  decline  from  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth  until  about  sixty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  again  revived,  and  has 
been  on  the  increase  ever  since.    The 
major  part  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  are 
ftot  Caivinists,  though  the  articles  of 
the  church  of  England  are  Calvinis- 
tJcal.     It   deserves   to  be   remarked, 
however,  that  Calvinism  is  preached 
in  a  considemble  number  of  the  church- 
es b  London ;  in  nearly  all  the   dis- 
*ftting  meetings  of  the  Pi-esbyterians, 
^tists,  and  Independents;  and  in  all 
we  thapels  of  Whitefield,  Lady  Hun- 
J?fton,  and  others  of  that  class.    In 
^JwOancl  it  continues  also  to  exist  as 
^  etablished  religion ;  and  within  a 
^^  years  it  has  much  revived  in  that 
gentry,  through  the  influence  qf  Mr. 
n«dgie  and   others;    but    as   those 
•««ijj  vhom  thi^  reyivrt  )^  t^J^eix 


place  are  not  of  the  established  churchy 
they  have  been  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence by  the  clergy,  and  called  Halda* 
nists. 

Calvin  considered  every  church  as  a 
separate  and  independent  body,  invest- 
efi  with  the  power  of  legislation  for 
itself.  He  proposed  that  it  should  be 
governed  by  presbyteries  and  synods 
composed  of  clere^y  and  laity,  without 
bishops,  or  any  clerical  suboixlination ; 
and  maintainea  that  the  province  of  the 
civil  magistrate  extended  only  to  its 
protection  and  outward  accommoda- 
tion. He  acknowledged  a  real,  though 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eu- 
cnarist;  and  he  confined  the  privilege 
of  communion  to  pious  and  regenerate 
believers.  These  sentiments,  however, 
ai*e  not  imbibed  by  all  who  are  called 
Caivinists. 

See  Calvin's  Institutes ;  Life  of 
Calvin;  Brine's  Tracts;  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards'  Works;  GilPs  Catise  of  God 
and  Truth  ;  Tofilady's  Historic  Proof 
and  Works  at  large  ;  Msembly's  CatC" 
chism ;  Fuller^s  Calvinistic  and  Sod- 
nian  Systems  compared, 

CAMALDOLITES,  an  order  found- 
ed by  St  Romuald,  an  Italian  fanatic, 
in  the  eleventh  century.  The  manner 
of  life  he  enjoined  his  disciples  to  ob- 
serve was  this: — ^They  dwelt  in  sepa- 
rate cells,  and  met  together  only  at  the 
time  of  prayer.  Some  of  them,  during 
the  two  Lents  in  the  year,  observed  an 
inviolable  silence,  and  others  for  the 
sp»ce  of  a  hundred  days.  On  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  they  fed  on  herbs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  week  only  on  bread  and 
water. 

CAMBRIDGE  MANUSCRIPT,  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Beza 
found  it  in  the  monastery  of  Irenaeus, 
at  Lyons,  in  1562,  and  ^ave  it  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge  m  1582.  It  is 
a  quarto,  and  written  on  vellum :  sixty- 
six  leaves  of  it  are  much  torn  and  mu- 
tilated ;  and  ten  of  these  are  supplied 
by  a  later  transcriber.  From  this  and 
the  Clermont  copy  of  St.  Paul's  epis- 
tles, Beza  published  his  larger  annota- 
tions in  1582.  See  Dr.  Kipling^a  edi- 
tion of  it. 

CAMERONIANS,  a  sect  m  Scot- 
land, who  separated  from  the  Presby- 
terians in  1666,  and  continued  long  to 
hold  their  religious  assemblies  in  the 
fields.  They  took  their  name  from 
Richard  Cameron,  a  famous  field- 
preacher,  who,  refusing  to  accept  the 
mdulgence  to  tender  consciences, 
granted  by  king  Charles  II.  thinking 
mo]i  nn  acocptance  an  ai^nowledi^ 
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ment  of  tlie  king's  supremacy,  made  a 
defection  from  his  brethren,  and  even 
headed  a  rebellion,  in  which  he  was 
killed.  The  Cameronians  adhere  ri- 
gidly to  the  form  of  government  esta- 
blished in  1648.  There  are  not,  it  is 
said,  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  congre- 
gations among  them,  and  these  not 
large. 

OAMERONIANS,  or  Cameron- 
ITES,  the  denomination  of  a  party  of 
Calvinists  in  France,  who  asserted  that 
the  will  of  man  is  only  determined  by 
the  practical  judgment  of  the  mind'; 
that  the  cause  of  men's  domg  good  or 
evil  proceeds  from  the  knowledge 
which  God  infuses  into  them ;  and  that 
God  does  not  move  the  will  physically, 
but  only  morally,  in  virtue  of  its  de- 
pendence on  the  judgment.  They  had 
this  name  from  John  Cameron,  who 
was  borh  at  Glasgow  in  1580,  and  who 
was  professor  there,  and  afterwards  at 
Bourdeaux,  Sedan,  and  Saumur.  The 
synod  of  Dort  was  severe  upon  them ; 
yet  it  seems  the  only  difference  was 
this: — ^The  synod  had  defined  that  God 
not  only  illuniiaatcs  the  understanding, 
but  gives  motion  to  the  wDl,  by  making 
an  internal  chunge  therein.  Cameron 
only  admitted  tlie  illumination  whereby 
the  mind  is  morally  moved;  and  ex- 
plained the  sentiment  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  so  as  to  make  the  two  opinions 
consistent. 

CANDOUR  is  a  disposition  to  form 
a  fair  and  impartial  judgment  on  the 
opinions  and  actions  of  others ;  •  or  a 
temper  of  mind  unsoured  by  envy,  un- 
inmed  by  malice,  and  unseduced  by 
prejudice;  sweet  without  weakness, 
and  impartial  without  rigour.  Can- 
dour is  a  word  which,  in  the  present 
day,  is  found  exceedingly  comcnient. 
To  the  infidel  it  is  a  shelter  for  his 
scepticism,  to  the  .  ignorant  for  his  ig- 
norance, to  the  lukewarm  for  his  indif- 
ference, and  to  the  irreligious  for  their 
eiTor.  "True  candour  is  different 
from    that    guarded,   inoffensive    lan- 

fuage,  and  tliat  studied  openness  of 
ehaviour,  which  we  so  frequently 
meet  with  among  men  of  the  world. 
It  consists  not  in  fairness  of  sj^eech 
only,  but  in  fairness  of  heart.  It  is  not 
blind  attachment,  external  courtesy,  or 
a  time-serving  principle.  Exempt,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  dark  jealousy  of 
a  suspicious  mind,  it  is  no  less  removed, 
on  the  other,  from  that  easy  credulity 
which  is  imposed  on  Ijy  every  specious 
pretence,  jts  manners  are  unaffect- 
ed, and  its  professions  sincere.  *It 
conceals  faults,  but  it  doe's  not  invent 
virtues.'    In  fine,  it  is  the  happy  me- 


dium between  undistinguishing  creda<^ 
lity  and  universal  suspicion."  See 
Liberality. 

CANON,  a  word  used  to  denote  the 
authorised  catalogue  of  the  sacred  wri— 
li  tings.    "I'he  Greek  word  *3tyair,"  says 
j,  Dr.  Owen,  "which  gives  rise  to   the 
ji  term  cano7iicaly  seems  to  be  derived 
1 1  from  the  Hebrew  mp  kaneh,  which  in 
j  general    signifies    any  reed  whatever, 
M  1  -  Kings  xiv.  15.    Isa.  xliii.  3.  and  par- 
1 1  ticularly  a  reed  made  into  an  instru- 
1;  ment,  wherewith  they  measured  their 
buildings,  containmg  six  cubits  in  length, 
Ezck.  xl.  7.  xliii.  16.  and  hence  indefi- 
nitely it  is  taken  for  a  rule  or  measure. 
Besides,  it  signifies  the  beam  and  tongue 
of   a   balance.    Isa.    xlvi.    6.     *They 
weighed  silver  on  the  cane  f  that  is, 
saith  the    Targum^  *yi  the  balance.* 
This  also  is  the  primary  and  proper 
signification  of  the  Greek  word.  Hence 
its  metaphorical   use,  which   is   most 
common,  wherein  it  signifies  a  raoral 
rule,     Aristotle   calls   the   law  Kavow 
Tjjc  TToxntiAif  the  rule  of  the  administra- 
tion; and  hence  it  is  that  the  written 
word  of  God  being  in  itself  absolutely 
n:fhty  and  appointed  to  be  the  rule  ot 
faith  and  obedience,  is  eminently  called 
'canonical.'" 

The  ancient  canon  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  ordinarily  attribu- 
ted to  Ezi*a,  was  divided  into  the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  the  hagio^raphia,  to 
which  our  Saviour  refers,  Luke  xxiv. 
45.  The  same  division  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Josephus.  This  is  the  canon 
allowed  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
primitive  church  till  the  council  of 
Carthage ;  and,  according  to  Jerome, 
this  consisted  of  no  more  than  twenty- 
two  books,  answering  to  the  number  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  though  at  pre- 
sent they  are  classed  into  twenty-four 
divisions.  That  council  enlarged  the 
canon  very  considei-ably,  taking,  into  it 
the  apocryphal  books;  which  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  farther  enforced,  enjoining 
them  to  be  received  as  books  of  holy 
Scripture,  upon  pain  of  anathema. 
The  Romanists,  m  defence  of  this 
canon,  say,  that  it  is  the  same  \vith  that 
of  the  council  of  Hippo,  held  in  393 ; 
and  with  that  of  the  thiixi  council  of 
Carthage  in  397,  at  which  were  pre- 
sent forty-six  bishops,  and  among  ttxe 
rest  St.  Augustine.  Their  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  however,  perfect- 
ly agrees  with  ours.  It  consists  of 
books  that  are  well  known,  some  of 
which  have  been  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  such  are  the  four  Gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  first  of  St.  Peter,  and  first 
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of  St,  John;  and  bthers,  .concerning 
which  ddubts  were  entertained,  but 
which  were  afterwards  received  as 
eenuine;  such  are  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  of  James,  the  second  of 
Peter,  tire  second  and  third  of  Jo!in, 
that  of  Jude,  and  the  Re^^elation. 
These  boolys  were  written  at  different 
times;  and  they  are  authenticated,  not 
by  the  decrees  of  councils,'  or  infallible 
authority,  but  by  such*  evidence  as  is 
thought  sufficient^  in  the  case'  of  any 
other  ancient  writings.  They  were  ex- 
tensively  diffused,. and  read  in  every 
Christian  society;  they' were  valued 
and  preserved  with  dire 'by  me  first 
Christians;  they  were  cited  by  Chris- 
tian writers  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  centuries,  as  Irenseus,  Clement 
the  Alexandrian,  TertuUian,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  &c. ;  and  their  genuineness 
is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  contemporary  with  the  apostles 
themselves.  The  four  Gospels,  and 
most  of  the  other  books  "of  the  N6w 
Testament,  were  collected  either  '  by 
one  of  the  apostles,  or  some  bf  theff 
disciples  and  successors,  before  the  end 
of  the  first  century.  The  catalogue  of 
canonical  books  furnished  by  the  more 
ancient  Christian  writers,  as  Origen, 
about  A.  D.  210,  Eusebiu^  and  Athana- 
sius  in  315,  Eipiphanius  in  370,  Jerome 
in  382,  Austin  in  394,  and  many  othei-s, 
agrees  with  that  which  is  now  received 
among  Christians. 

See  articles  Bible,  Christianity, 
Scripture^  ;  Blair's  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture;  Jon€s*8  Canovical  Authorrty.  of 
the  J^TeTj'  Test.;  Michaelis's  Lect,  on 
the  Mw  Test.;  Du  Pin's  Canon  of 
Scrifit.y.\.',  PrideaiLr's  Connections,  v. 
I.;  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Hebre^jjs,  Introd. 
CANON,  a  person  who  possesses  a 
prebend  or  revenue  allotted  'for  the 
I)erformance  of  divine  -service  in^a  ca- 
thedral or  collegiate  church.  Canons 
are  of  no  great  antiquity.  Pfischier 
nbserves,  that  the  name  was  not  known 
before  Chariema^^e ;  at  least,  the  first 
we  hear  of  are  in  Gregory  de  Tours, 
who  mentions  a  colle^re  of  canons  in- 
stituted by  Baldwin  XVI,  archbishop 
of  that  city,  in  the  time  of  Clotharius  I. 
The  common  opinion  attributes  the  in- 
stitution of  this  order  to  Chrodegangus; 
bjhop  of  Mehtz,  about  the  middle  of 
^he  eiijrhth  centuiy.  . 

.  ^ANON;,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense, 
^  a  rule  either  of  doctrine  or  disci- 
Pl^e,  enacted  especially  by  a  council, 
^u  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign.  Canons  are  properly  deci- 
aons  of  matters  of  religion,  or  regula- 
tions of  the  policy  and  discipline  of  a 


church  made  by  councils,  either  gene- 
ral, national,  or  provincial;  such  are 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice,  of 
Trent,  &c. 

CANONICAL  HOURS  are  certain 
stated  times  of  the  day  consigned  more 
especially  by  the  Romish  church  to 
the  offices  of  prayer  and  devotion; 
such  are  matins,  lauds,  &c.  In  Eng- 
land the  canonical  hours  arie  from  eight 
to  twelve  in  the  forenoon;  before  or 
after  which  marriage  cannot  be  legally 
performed  in  any  church. 

CANONICAL  LETTERS,  in  the 
ancient  church,  were  testimonials  of 
the  orthodox  faith  which  the  biaiops 
and  clergy  sent  each  other  to  keep  up 
the  catholic  communion,  and  distih- 
^ish  orthodox  Christians  frotn  here- 
tics. ^ 

CANONICAL  LIFE,  the'  rule  of 
living  prescribed  by  the  ancient  clergy 
who  lived  in  community.  The  canoni- 
cal life  was  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  monastic  and  clerical  lives. 

CANONICAL  OBEDIENCE^  is 
that  submission  which,  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical laws,  the  inferior  clergy  are  to  pay 
to  their  bishops,  and  the  religious  to 
their  superiors. 

CANONIZATION,  a  ceremony  in 
the  Romish  church,  by  which  persons 
deceased  are  ranked  m  the  catalo^e 
of  the  saints.  It  succeeds  beatification. 
Before  a  beatified  person  is  canonized, 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  are 
strictly  examined  mto,  in  some  consis- 
tories held  for  that  purpose ;  after 
j  which  one  of  the  consistorial  advocates, 
'  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals, makes  the  t)anegyric  of  the  per- 
son who  is  to  be  proclaimed  a  saint, 
and  gives  a  particular  detail  of  his  lif^ 
and  miracles;  which  being  done,  the 
holy  father  decrees  his  canonization, 
and  appoints  the  day. 

On  the  day  of  canonization,  the  pope 
officiates  in  white,  and  their  eminences 
are  dressed  in  the  same  colour.  St. 
Peter's  church  is  hung  with  rich  tapes- 
•tr}'-,  upon  which  the  arms  of  the  pope-, 
and  of  the  pnnce  or  state  requiring  the 
canonization,  are  embroidered  in  gold 
tmd  •  silver.  A  great  number  of  lights 
blaze  iill  round  the  churdh,  "Vyhich  is 
crowded  with  pious  souls,  who  wait 
with  devout  impatience  till;  the  new 
saint  has  made  his  ])Ublic  entry,  as  it 
we're,  into  paradise,  tliat  they  may  of^ 
fer  up  their  petitions  to  him  without 
danpjer  of  being  rejected. 

The  following  maxim  with  regard  to 
canonization  is"^  now  observed,  though 
it  has  not  been  followed  above  a  centu- 
ry, viz.  not  to  enter  into  the  inquiries 
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prior  to  canonization  till  fifty  yeai^s,  at 
least,  after  the  death  of  the  person^to 
be  canonized.  By  the  ceremony  of 
canonization  it  appears  that  this  rite  of 
the  jnodem  Romans  has  something  in 
it  very  like  the  apotheosis  or  deification 
of  the  ancient  Ron^ans,  and  in  all  pro- 
babilitv  takes  it  rise  from  it;  at  least, 
several  ceremonies  of  the  same  nature 
are  conspicuous  in  both. 

CAPUCHINS,  reljgious,  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Francis.  They  are  clothed 
with  brown  or  ^rey;  always  bare- 
footed; never  go  in,  a  coach,  nor  ever 
shave  their  beards. 

CAPUTIATI,  a  denomination  which 
appeared  in  the  twelfth  century,  so  call- 
ed from  a  singular  kind  of  cap  which 
distinguished  tlieir  party.  ^  They  wore 
upon  their  eaps  a  leaden  image  of  the 
virgin  Mary,  and  declared  publicly 
that  their  purpose  was  to  level  all  dis- 
tinctions, to  abrogate  magistracy,  and- 
to  remove  all  subordination  among 
mankind,  and  to  restore  that  primitive 
liberty,  that  natui*al  equality,  which 
were  the  inestimable  privilege  of  the 
first  mortals. 

CARAITES,  a  Jewish  sect,  which 
adheres  closely  to  the  text  and  letter 
of  the  Scriptures,  rejecting  the  rabbini- 
cal interpretations  and  the  cabbala. 
The  Talmud  appearing  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  s,ixlli  ceuturv,  those  of  the 
best  sense  amon.^  the  Jews  were  dis- 
gusted at  the  ridiculous  fables  with 
which  it  abounded.  But  about .  the 
year  750,  Anan,  a  Babylonish  Jew,  de- 
clared openly  for  the  written  word  of 
God  alone,  exclusive  of  all  tradition; 
and  this  declaration  produced  a  schism. 
Those  who  maintained  the  I'almud 
bein^  almost  all  rabbms,  were  called 
rabbmists ;  and  the  others,  who  reject- 
ed traditions,  were  called  Cardites,  or 
Scripturists,  ivom  the  wor4  cara,  which 
in  the  Babylonish  language  signifies 
Scripture, 

CARDINAI.,  one  of  the  chief  go- 
vernors of  the  Romish  church, by  whom 
the  pope  is  elected  out  of  their  own 
number,,  which  contains  six  bishops, 
fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons: 
these  constitute  the  sacred  college,  and 
are  chosen  by  ^the  pope.    See  Pope. 

CARDINAL  VIRTUES:  justice, 
prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude, 
are  called  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  as 
being  the  basis  of  all  the  V<ist.  See  Jus- 
TiqE,  Sec. 

CARE,  concern,  or  anxiety  of  mind 
arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  some- 
thing tuture,  or  the  oppression  of  the 
present  calamity.  Caution,  attention 
to  a   particular   subject;  regard   and, 


suppoit,  when  followed  with  the  par- 
ticle of.  Prudence  signifies  wisdom 
applied  to  practice;  discretion  is  the 
effect  of  pinidence,  and  means  a  know- 
ledge to  govern  or  direct  one's  self: 
by  care  we  understand  heed  in  order  to 
p'resers^ajtion ;  caution  implies  a  greater 
degree  of  wariness. 

Care  is  lawful  when  it  consists  in  a 
serious  thought  and  earnest  endeavour 
to  please  God;  to  embrace  his  Son, 
obey  his  .commands,  submit  to  his  pro- 
\'idence,  to  promote  our  neighbours' 
temporal  of  spiritual  advantage,  and  to 
gain  the  goods  of  thi3  life  so  tar  as  ne- 
cessary for  our  health,  family,'  comfort, 
and  usefulness.  It  is  sinful,  whe^  it 
leads  us  to  immoderate  concern  about 
earthly  things,  to  be  discontented  with 
our  lot,  or  to  make  use  of  unlawful 
means  to  obtain  worldly  good ;  or  when 
exercised  in  a  way  of  vain  curiosity, 
John  XX i.  22. 

CARE  OF  THE  SOUL,  a  term 
used  for  religion,  or  that  serious  atten- 
tion we  ought  to  pay  to  our  best  inte- 
rests. It  imports  repentance,  faith,  de- 
votion, and  obedience.  "  It  is  consider- 
ed as  the  one  thing  needful :  as  1.  It  is 
matter  of  imiversai  concern.  2.  Of  the 
highest  importance.  3.  Includes  every 
thing  wortny  of  our  regai-d."  4.  Essen- 
tial to  our  peace  here.  5.  Without  it 
we^  cannot  obtain  everlasting  life,  Luke 
x.  42.  Jer.  vl  16.  Heb.  xii.  14. 

CARE  OF  GOD,  is  his  attention  to 
and  concern  for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  his  creatures,  1  Pet  v.  7. 
1.  That  God  does  manifest  this  care  is 
evident  from  the  blessings  we  enjoy, 
the  ordinances  he  has  instituted,  the 
promises  he  has  given,  and  the  provi- 
sion he  has  made,  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11.  Matt, 
vii.  12. — 2.  This  care  is  entirely  free, 
an(i  unmerited  on  our  part.  Gen.  xxxii. 
10.  Deut.  vii.  6.  Rom.  iii.  23.-— 3.  It  is 
every  way  extensive,  reaching  to  all 
his  creatures  and  to  all  cases.  Ps. 
cxlv.-^.  It  is  superior  to  all  human 
care  and  attention.  He  cares  for  us 
when  others  cannot ;  when  others  will 
nof  care  for  us ;  or  when  we  cannot  or 
will  not  care  for  ourselves.  Ps.  cxlii. 
4,  5.  Jer.  xlix.  11.  Ps.  xli.  3. — 5.  It  is 
not  only  great,  but  peii^etiial.  Through 
all  the  scenes  of  life,  m  death,  and  for 
ever.  Heb.  xiii.  5.  John  xvii.  9.  See 
Providknce. 

CARiMATHITES;  the  followers  of 
a  noted  impostor  in  the  ,ninth  centuiy, 
who  endeavoured  to  overthrow  all  tKe 
foundations  of  Mussulmanism,  '  Cai*- 
mat;li  their  prophet  wijs  a  person  or 
great  austerity  of  Tife ;  and  said  that 
God'had  commanded  him  to  pray  not 
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/tv  times,  with  thei  Mussulmans,  but 
fifty  times  a  day.  To  comply  with  thisj 
they  often  neglected  their  business; 
they  ate  many  things  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Mahbmet,  and  believed  that  an- 
^Is  were  their  guides  in  all  their  ac 
taons,  and  that  the  demons  or  ghosts 
M^  their  enemies. 

CARMELITES,  one  of  the  four 
tjibes  of  Mendicants,  or  begging  friars ; 
so  named  from  Mount  Carmel,  former- 
ly inhabited  by  Elias,  Elisha,  and  the 
(ilMren  of  the  prophets;  from  whom 
this  order  pretends  to  descend  in  unin- 
temipted  succession.  Their  habit  was 
at  first  white ;  but  pope  Honorius  IV. 
commanded  them  to  change  it  for  that 
of  the  Minims.  They  wear  no  linen 
shirts,  but,  instead  of  them,  liiisey-wol- 
sey, 

CARPOCRATIANS,  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  Gnostics,  so  called  fix)m 
Carpocrates,  who  in  the  second  cen- 
tury revived  and  improved  upon  the 
errors  of  Simon  Magus,  Menender,  Sa- 
tumius,  and  other  Gnostics.  See  Gnos- 
tics. 

CARTHUSIANS,  a  religious  order 
foanded  A.  D.  1080,  by  one  Bmdo ;  so 
caJjled  fix)m  the  desert  Chartreuxy  the 
place  of  their  institution.  Their  rule 
IS  extremely  severe.  They  must  not 
go  out  of  their  ceUs,  except  to  church, 
without  leave  of  their  superior;  nor 
speak  to  any  person  witliout  leave. 
They  must  not  keep  any  meat  or 
driDk  till  next  day;  their  beds  are  of 
straw  covered  wiui  a  felt ;  their  cloth- 
ing, two  hair  cloths,  two  eowls>  two 
pair  of  hose,  and  a  cloak;  all  coarse. 
In  the  refectory  they  must  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  dish,  their  hands  on  the 
table,  their  attention  to  the  reader,  and 
their  hearts  fixed  on  God.  Women 
must  not  come  into  their  churches. 

CASUALTY,  an  event  tliat  is  not 
foreseen  or  intended.  See  Contin- 
gency. 

CASUIST,  one  that  studies  and  set- 
tles cases  of  conscience.  It  is  said  that 
Escobar  has  made  a  collection  of  the 
opmions  of  all  the  casuists  before  him. 
M.  Le  Feore,  preceptor  of  Louis  XIII. 
called  the  books  of  the  casuists  the  art 
of  quibbling  with  God ;  which  does  not 
seem  far  from  ti^th,  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  distinctions  and  subtleties 

^ey  abound  with.    Mayer  has  publish- 
.    ^  a  bibliotheca  of  casuists,  containing 

^account  of  all  the  writers  qn  cases  oi" 

conscience,,  ranged  under  three  heads ; 

^jjefinjt  comprehending  the  Lutheran, 

^  second  the  Calvinist,  and  the  thu-d 

^eKomish  casuists. 
CASOISTRY,  the  doctrine  and  sci- 


ence of  conscience  and  its  cases,  with 
the  rujes  and  prmciples  of  resolvmg 
the  same;  drawn  partly  from  natur3 
reason  or  equity,  and  partly  from  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  th^  canon  law, 
councils,'  fathers,  &c.  To  casuistry  be- 
longs the  decision  of  all  difiSculties  ari» 
sing  about  what  a  man  "may  lawfully  do 
or  not  do ;  what  is  sin  or  not  sin ;  what 
things  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  in  order  to 
discharge  his  duty,  and  what  he  may 
let  alone, without  breach  of  it. 

Some  suppose  that  all  books  of  casu- 
istry are  as  useless  as  they  are  tiresome 
One  who  is  really  anxious  to  do  his  duty- 
must  be  very  weak,  it  it  said,  if  he  can 
imagine  that  he  has  much  occasion  for 
them ;  and  with  regard  to  one  who  is 
negligent  of  it,  the  style  of  those  wri- 
tings is  not  such  as  is  likely  to  awaken 
him  to  more  attention.  The  frivolous 
accuracy  which  casuists  attempt  to  in- 
troduce into  subjects  which  do  not  ad- 
mit of  it,  almost  necessarily  betray  them 
mto  dangerous  errors;  and  at  the  same 
time  render  their  works  dry  and  dis- 
agreeable, abounding  in  abstruse  and 
metaphjrsical  distinctions,  but  incapable 
of  exciting  in  the  heart  any  of  those 
emotions  which  it  is  the  principal  use 
of  books  of  moi'ality  to  produce. 

On  thofother  hiuid,  I  think  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  though  these  remarks 
may  apply  to  somCi  they  cannot  apply 
to  all  books  of  casuistry.  It  mu5t  be 
acknowledged  that  nice  distinctions, 
metaphysical  reasonings,  and  abstruse 
terms,  cannot  be  of  much  service  to  th^ 
generality,  because  there  are  so  few 
Avho  can  enter  into  them ;  yet,  when  we 
consider  how  much  light  is  thrown 
upon  a  subject  by  the  force  of  good 
reasoning,  by  viewing  a  case  in  all  its 
bearings,  by  properly  considering  all 
the  objections  that  may  be  made  to  iL 
and  by  examining  it  in  every  point  of 
view;  if  we  consider  also  now  little 
some  men  are  accustomed  to  tliink,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  possess  that  ten- 
derness of  conscience  which  makes 
them  feai-ful  of  doing  wrong ;  we  must 
conclude  that  such  works  as  these, 
when  properly  executed,  may  certainly 
be  of  considerable  advantage.  The 
reader  n^av  consult  Ameses  Fewer  and 
Cases  of  Conscience;  Bishop,  Taylor's 
Ductor  p libit antiuin ;  Dr.  Saunder- 
son's  De  Obligatione  Consciertti^e ;  Pike 
and  Hayivard's  Cases;  and  Saurin's 
Christian  Casuish^y,  in  4th  yol.  of  his 
Sermons,  p.  265,  English  edition. 

CATECHISING,  insti-ucting  by  ask-r 
ing  questions  and  correcting  the  an- 
swers. Catechisiiig  is  an  excellent  mean 
of  informing  the  mind,  engaging  the  at-» 
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tenti(m,  and  affecting  the  heart",  and  is 
an  important  duty  incumbent  on  all  who 
have  children  under  their  care.  Chil- 
dren should  not  be  suffered  to  ^pw  up 
without  instruction,  under  the  pretence 
that  the  choice  of  religion  ougnt  to  be 
perfectly  free,  and  not  biassed  by  the 
mfluence  and  authority  of  parents,  or 
tiie  power  of  education.  As  they  have 
capacities,  and  are  more  capable  of 
knowledge  by  instruction  than  by  the 
exercise  of  their  own  reasoning  powere, 
they  should  certainly  be  taught.  This 
agrees  both  with  the  voice  of  nature  and 
the  dictates  of  rejvelation,  Deut.  vi.  7. 
Prov.  xxii.  6.  Eph.  vi.  4.  The  proprie- 
ty of  this  being  gi'anted,  it  may  next  be 
cfcserved,  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
knowledge,  short  summaries  of  religion 
extracted  from  the  Bible,  in  the  way  of 
Question  and  answer,  may  be  of  consi- 
aerable  use.  1.  Hereby,  says  Dr.  Watts, 
the  principles  of  Christianity  are  redu- 
ced mto  snort  sentences,  and  easier  to 
be  understood  by  children. — 2.  Hereby 
these  principles  are  not  only  thrown  in- 
to a  just  and  easy  method,  but  every 
part  is  naturally  introduced  by  a  proper 
question ';  and  the  rehearsal  of  the "  an- 
swer is  made  far  easier  to  a  child  than 
it  would  be  if  the  child  were  required  to 
repeat  the  whole  scheme  of  ¥eligion. — , 
3.  This  way  of  teaching  hath  soirt<ithing 
familiar  and  delightful  in  it  because  it 
looks  more  like  conversation  and  dia- 
logue.-— 4.  The  very  curiosity  of  the 
young  mind  is  awakened  by  the  question 
to  know  what  the  ahswer  will  be ;  and 
the  child  will  take  pleasure  in  learning 
the  answer  by  heart,  to  improve  its  own 
knowledge.    See  next  article. 

CATECHISM,  a  foi-m  of  mstruction 
by  means  of  questions  and  answers. 
There  have  been  various  catechisms 
published  by  different  authors,  but  ma- 
ify  of  them  have  been  but  ill  suited  to 
convey  instruction  to  juvenile  minds. 
Catechisms  for  children  should  be;  so 
framed  as  not  to  puzzle  and  confound, 
but  to  let  the  beams  of  divine  light  into 
their  minds  by  degrees.  They  should 
be  accommodated  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  weakness  of  their  understandings ; 
foi'  mere  learning  sentences  by  rote, 
without  comprehendine  the  meaning, 
will  be  but  pf  little  use.  In  this  way  they 
will  know  notliing  but  words:  it  will 
prove  a  laborious  task,  and  not  a  plea- 
sure^; confirm  them  in  a  bad  habit  of 
deahng  iii  sounds  instead  of  ideas ;  and 
after  all,  perhaps  create  in  them  an 
aversion  to  religion  itself  Dr.  Watts 
advises  that  different  catechisms  should 
be  composed  for  different  ages  and  ca- 
•pacities;   the  questions    unci    answers  j 


should  be'short, plain, and  easy;  scho 
lastic  termb,  and  logical  distinctions, 
should  be  avoided ;  the  most  practical 
points  of  religion  should  be  inserted; 
and  one  or  more  well  chAsen  'texts  of 
Scripture  should  be  added  to  support 
almost  every,  answer,  and  to  prove  the 
several  parts  of  it.  The  doctor  has  ad- 
mimbly  exemplified  his  o^n  rules  in 
the  catechism  he  has  composed  for 
childrea  at  three  or  four  years  old ;  that 
for  children  at  seveij  or  eight ;  his  as- 
sembly's catechism,  proper  for  youth 
at  twelve  or  fourteen ;  his  preservative 
from  the  sins  and  follies  of  childhood; 
his  catechism  of  Scripture  names,  and 
his  historical  catechism.  These  are  su- 
perior to  any  I  know,  and  which  I  can- 
not but  ardently  recommend  to  parents, 
and  all  those  who  have  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  children. 

CATECHIST,  one  whose  charge  is 
to  instruct  by  questionsi,  or  to  <}uestlon 
the  uninstructed  concerning  religion. 

The  catechists  of  the  ancient  churches 
were  usually  ministers,  and  distinct  from 
the  bishops  and  presbyters;  and  had 
their  catechumena,  or  auditories,  apart 
But  they  did  not  constitute  any  distinct 
order  of  the  clergy,  bemg  chosen  out  of 
any  order.  The  bishop  hiiiiself  some- 
times performed  the  office;  at  other 
times,  presbyters,  readers,  or  deacons. 
It  was  nis  business  to  expose  the  foily 
of  the  pagan  superstition,  to  remove 
prejudices,  and  answer  objections;  to 
discourse  on  behalf  of  the  Christian 
doctrines;  and  to  give  instruction  to 
those  who  had  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  qualify  them  for  baptism. 

CATECHUMENS,  the  lowest  order 
of  Christians  in  the  primitive  church. 
They  had  some  title  to-  the  common 
name  of  Christians,  being  a  degree  above 
pagans  and  heretics,  though  not  consum- 
mated by  baptism.  They  were  admitted 
to  the  state  of  catechumens  by  the  im- 
position of  hands,  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  children  of  believing  pa- 
rents were  admitted  catechumens  as 
soon  as  ever  they  were  capable  of  in- 
struction ;  but  at  what  age  those  of  hea- 
then parents  might  be  admitted  is  not 
so  clear.  As  to  the  time  of  their  con- 
tinuance in  this  state,  there  were  no  ge- 
neral lilies  fixed  about  it ;  but  the  prac- 
tice varied  according  to  the  difference 
of  times  and  places,  and  the  readiness 
and  proficiency  of  the  catechumens 
themselves.  There  were  four  orders 
or  degrees  of  catechilmens.  The  first 
were  those  instructed  privatdy  without 
the  church,  and  kept  at  a  distance,  for 
some  time,  from  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing the  church,  to  make  them  the  more 
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eager  and  desirous  of  it.  The  next  de- 
gree were  the  audientes,  so  called  from 
uieir  bein^  admitted  to  hear  sermons 
and  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  church, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
prayers.  The  third  sort  of  catechumens 
were  the  g-etiu  jlectentes,  so  called  be- 
cause they  received  imposition  of  hands 
kneeling.  The  fourth  order  was  the 
comfi^tentea  et  elecH;  denoting  the  im- 
mediate candidates  for  baptism,  or  such 
as  were  appointed  to  be  baptized  the 
next  approaching  festival;  before  which, 
strict  examination  was  made  into  their 
proficiency,  under  the  several  stages  of 
catechetical  exercises. 

After  examination,  they  were  exer- 
cised for  twenty  days  together,  and  were 
obliged  to  fasting  and  confession.  Some 
days  before  baptism  they  went  veiled ; 
and  it  was  customary  to  touch  their  ears, 
sa)ring,  Ephatha^  i.  e.  Be  opened;  as 
also  to  anoint  their  eyes  with  clay :  both 
ceremonies  being  in  imitation  of  our  Sa- 
vour's practice,  and  intended  to  signify 
to  the  catechumens  their  condition  ooth 
before  and  after  their  admission  into  the 
Christian  church. 

CATHARISTS,  a  sect  that  spread 
much  in  the  Latin  church  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Their  reli^on  resembled  the 
doctrine  of  the  Manichseans  and  Gnos- 
tics [see  those  articles.]  They  suppo- 
sed that  matter  was  the  source  of  evil ; 
th^t  Christ  was  not  clothed  with  a  real 
body;  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per were  useless  institutions;  with  a 
variety  of  other  strange  notions. 

CATHEDRAL,  the  chief  church  of 
a  diocese;  a  church  wherein  is  a  bi- 
shop's see.  The  word  comes  from  actflftTg* 
"chair :"  the  name  seems  to  have  taken 
its  rise  from  the  manner  of  sitting  in  the 
ancient  churches  or  assemblies  of  pri- 
vate Christians.  In  these  the  council, 
L  e.  the  elders  and  priests,  were  called 
Presbyterium ;  at  their  head  was  the 
bishop,  who  held  the  place  of  chairman, 
Cathedralis  or  Cathedratkus ;  and  the 
presbyters,  who  sat  on  either  side,  also 
called  by  the  ancient  fathers  Asaesaorea 
Ejiisco/iorum,  The  episcopal  authority 
did  not  reside  in  the  bishop  alone,  but 
in  all  the  presbyters,  whereof  the  bishop 
was  president.  A  cathedral,  therefore, 
originally  was  different. from  what  it  is 
now;  the  Christians,  till  the  time  of 
Constantine,  having  no  liberty  to  build 
any  temple.  By  their  thurches  they 
only  meant  assemblies ;  and  by  cathe- 
drsus,  nothing  more  thau  consistories. 

CATHOLIC,  denotes  any  thing  that 
Is  universal  or  general.  The  rise  of 
heresies  induced  the  primitive  Christian 
church.  U)  assume  to  itself  the  Appelki- 
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tion  6f  catholic,  being  a  characteristic  to 
distinguish  itself  from  all  sects,  who^ 
though  they  had  party  names,  some- 
times sheltered  themselves  under  the 
name  of  Christians.  The  Romish  chtfrch 
now  distinguished  itself  by  catholic  in 
opposition  to  all  who  have  separated 
from  her  communion,  and  whom  sh^ 
considers  as  heretics  and  schismatics, 
and  herself  only  as  the  tnie  and  Chris- 
tian church.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  there  is  no  catholic  church  in 
being;  that  is,  no  universal  Christian 
communion. 

CELESTINS,  a  religious  order  in 
the  thirteenth  centur}' ;  so  called  from 
their  founder,  Peter  de  Meuron,  after- 
wards raised  to  the  pontificate  under 
the  name  of  Celestine  V.  The  Celes- 
tins  rose  two  hours  after  midnight  to  say 
matins ;  ate  no  flesh,  except  when  sick : 
and  often  fasted.  Their  habit  consisted 
of  a  white  gown,  a  capuche,  a  black 
scapulaiT,  and  shirts  of  seree. 

CELlfeACY,  the  state  of  unmaAied 
persons.  Celibate,  or  celibacy,  is  a  word 
chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  the  single 
life  of  the  popish  clergy,  or  the  obliga- 
tion thev  are  under  to  abstain  from  mar- 
riage. The  church  of  Rome  imposes  an 
universal  celibacy  on  all  her  clergy, 
fi-om  the  pope  to  the  lowest  deacon  and 
subdeacon.  The  advocates  for  this  usage 
pretend  that  a  vow  of  perpetual  celiba- 
cy was  recjuired  in  the  ancient  church 
as  a  condition  of  ordination,  even  from 
the  earliest  apostolic  ages.  But  the  con- 
trary is  evident  from  numerous  exam- 
ples of  bishops  and  archbishops  who 
lived  in  a  ^ate  of  matrimony,  without 
any  prej  jdice  to  their  ordination  or  their 
fimctjon.  Neither  ourLoi*d  nor  his  apos- 
tles l?»id  the  least  restraint  upon  the  con- 
nubisl  union :  on  the  contraiy,  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  it  as  honourable  in  a//, 
without  the  least  restriction  as  to  per- 
sons. Heb.xiii.4.  Matt.  xix.  10, 12.  1 
Cor.  vii.  2, 9.  St.  Paul  even  assigns  for- 
bidding to  marry  as  characteristic  of  the 
apostacy  of  the  latter  times,  1  Tim.  iv. 
3.  The  fathers,  without  making  any 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laity, 
asserted  the  lawfulness  of  the  mar- 
riage of  all  Christians.  Marriage  was 
not  forbidden  to  bishops  in  the  Eastern 
church  till  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Celibacy  was  not  imposed  on  the 
Western  clergy  in  general  till  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  centun^  though  at- 
tempts had  been  made  long  befoi^.  Su» 
perstitious  zeal  for  a  sanctimonious  ap- 
pearance in  the  clergy  seems  to  have 
promoted  it  at  first ;  and  crafty  policy, 
armed  with  power,  ho  doubt  rivetted 
this  clog  on  tlie  sacerdotal  order  in  later 
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periods  t)f  the  church.  Pope  Gregory 
Vll.  appears  in  this  business  to  have  nad 
H  view  to  sepamte  the  clergy  as  much 
as  possible  trom  all  other  interests,  and 
to  firing  them  into  a  total  dependence 
upon  his  authority ;  to  the  end  that  all 
temporal  power  might  in  a  high  de^e 
be  subjugated  to  the  papal  jurisdiction. 
Forbidding  to  marry,  therefore,  has 
evidently  the  mark  of  the  beast  upon 
it.    See  Marriage. 

CEMETERY,  a  place  set  apart  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  Anciently,  none 
were  buried  in  churches  or  church- 
yards :  it  was  even  unlawful  to  inter  in 
cities,  and  the  cemeteries  were  without 
the  walls.  Among  the  primitive  Chris- 
V  tians  these  wei*e  held  in  gi-eat  venera- 
tion. It  even  appears  from  Eusebius 
and  TertuUian,  that  in  the  early  ages 
they  assembled  for  divine  worship  in 
the  cemeteries.  Valerian  seems  to  have 
confiscated  the  cemeteries  and  other 
places  of  divine  worship ;  but  they  were 
restored  again  by  Gailienus.  As  the 
martyrs  were  buried  in  these  places, 
the  Christians  chose  them  for  building 
churches  on,  when  Constantine  esta- 
blished their  religion ;  and  hence  some 
derive  the  rule  which  still  obtains  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  never  to  consecrate  an 
altar  without  putting  under  it  the  relics 
<rf  some  saint. 

CENSURE,  the  act  of  judging  and 
blaming  others  for  their  faults.  Faith- 
fulness in  reproving  another  differs  from 
censoriousness :  the  former  arises  from 
love  to  truth,  and  respect  for  the  per- 
son; the  latter  is  a  di4>osition  that  loves 
to  find  fault.  However  just  censure  may 
be  where  there  is  blame,  yet  a  censo- 
rious g)irit  or  rash  judgmg  must  be 
avoidea.  It  is  usuipmg  the  authority 
and  judgment  of  God.  It  is  unjust,  un- 
charitable, mischievous,  productive  of 
unhappiness  to  ourselves,  and  often  the 
cause  of  disorder  and  confusion  in  so- 
Qety.    See  Rash  Judging. 

CERDONtANS,  a  sect,  in  the  first 
century,  who  espoused  most  of  the  opi- 
nions of  Simon  Magus  and  the  Mani- 
chxans.  They  asserted  two  principles, 
good  and  bad.  The  first  they  called 
9ie  Fathe?  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  latter 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  They  denied 
tiie  incarnation  and  the  resurrection, 
and  rejected  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

CEREMONY,  an  assemblage  of  se- 
veral actions,  forms,  and  circumstances, 
servine  to  render  a  thing  magnificent 
and  solemn.  Applied  to  religious  ser- 
ies, it  signifies  the  external  rites  and 
manner  wherein  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion perform  their  sacred  functions.  In 
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1646,  M.  Ponce  published  a  W^ory  of 
ancient  ceretnonie^  tracing  the  nse, 
growth,  and  introduction  of  each  rite 
into  the  church,  and  its  gradual  ad- 
vancement to  superstition.  Many  of 
them  were  borrowed  from  Judaism,  but 
more  from  paganism.  Dr.  Middleton 
has  given  a  nne  discourse  on  the  con- 
formity between  the  pagan  and  popish 
ceremonies,  which  he  exemplifies  in  the 
use  of  incense,  holy  water,  lamps  and 
candles  before  the  shrines  of  s^ts,  vo- 
tive gifts  round  the  shrines  of  the  de- 
ceased, &c.  In  fact,  the  altars,  images, 
crosses,  processions,  miracles,  and  le- 
gends, nay,  even  the  ver>'  hierarchy, 
pontificate,  religious  orders,  &c.  of  the 
present  Romans,  he  shows,  are  all  co-  - 
pied  from  their  heathen  ancestors.  An 
ample  and  magnificent  representation 
in  figures  of  the  reli^ous  ceremonies 
and  customs  of  all  nations  in  the  world, 
designed  by  Picart,  is  added,  with  his- 
torical explanatbns,  and  many  curious 
dissertations. 

It  has  been  a  <iuestion,  whether  we 
ought  to  use  such  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  are  merely  of  human  appoint- 
ment. On  one  side  it  has  been  observed 
that  we  ought  not.  Christ  alone  is  King 
in  his  church :  he  hath  instituted  such 
ordinances  and  forms  of  worship  as  he 
hath  judged  fit  and  necessary ;  and  to 
add  to  them  seems,  at  least,  to  catry  in 
it  ah  imputation  on  his  wisdom  and  au- 
thority, and  hath  this  unanswerable  ob- 
jection to  it,  that  it  opens  the  door  to  a 
thousand  innovations  (as  the  history  of 
the  church  of  Rome  hath  sufficiently 
shown,)  which  are  not  only  indifferent 
in  themselves,  but  highly  absurd,  and 
extremely  detrimental  to  religion.  That 
the  ceremonies  were  numerous  under 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  no 
argument;  for,  say  they.  1.  We  respect 
Jewish  ceremonies,  because  they  were 
appointed  of  r>od;  and  we  reject  numan 
ceremonies,  because  God  hath  not  ap- 
pomted  them.— 2.  The  Jewish  ceremo- 
nies were  established  by  the  universal 
consent  of  the  nation ;  human  ceremo* 
nies  are  not  so. — 3.  The  former  were  fit 
and  proper  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  appomtea;  but  the  latter  are 
often  the  contrary. — 4.  The  institutor  of 
the  Jewish  ceremonies  provided  for  th6 
expense  oi  it ;  but  no  provision  is  made 
by  God  to  support  human  ceremonies 
or  what  he  has  not  appointed. 

These  arcuments  seem  very  power* 
fill ;  but  on  the  other  side  it  has  been  ob* 
served,  that  the  desire  of  reducing  reli- 
gious worship  to  the  greatest  possible 
simplicity,  however  rational  it  may  ap* 
pear  in  itself  and  abstractedly  consider* 
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ed^  wis  be  ccm^erably  moderated  in 
soch  as  bestow  a  momenc's  attention 
tqxn  the  imper^tkm  and  infirmities  of 
human  nature  in  its  present  state.  Man- 
kind, ^eneralljr  speaking,  have  too  little 
elevation  of  mind  to  be  much  affected 
with  those  forms  and  methods  of  wor- 
ship in  which  there  is  nothing  striking 
to  the  outward  senses.  The  great  difl5- 
culty  here  lies  m  determining  the  length 
>vhich  it  is  prudent  to  go  in  the  accom- 
modation ot  religious  ceremonies  to  hu- 
man infirmity ;  and  the  grand  point  is, 
to  fix  a  medium  in  which  a  due  regard 
majr  be  shown  to  the  senses  and  imagi- 
nation, without  violating  the  dictates  of 
right  reason,  or  tarnishing  the  purity  of 
true  religion.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
Romish  church  has  ^one  too  far  in  its 
condescension  to  the  infirmities  of  man- 
kmd;  and  this  is  what  the  ablest  de- 
fenders of  its  motley  worship  have  alle- 
ged in  its  behalf.  But  this  observation  is 
not  just;  the  church  of  Rome  has  not  so 
much  accommodated  itself  to  human 
weakness,  as  it  has  abused  that  weak- 
neasy  by  taking  occasion  from  it  to  esta- 
blish an  endless  variety  of  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  destructive  of  true  religion, 
and  only  adapted  to  promote  the  riches 
and  despotism  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
keep  the  multitude  still  hood-winked  in 
their  ignorance  and  superstition.  How 
far  a  just  antipathy  to  the  church  pup- 
pet-shows of  the  Papists  has  unjustly 
driven  some  Protestant  churches  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  is  a  matter  that 
certainly  deserves  a  serious  considera- 
tion. See  Dr.  Stennett^s  Ser.  on  Con- 
formity to  the  World;  Robimon^a  Ser- 
mon on  Ceremonies ;  Booth's  Essay  on 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ;  Mosheim's  Ec- 
desiastieal  History ;  with  Mac  Laine's 
Aofe,  vol.  i.  p.  203,  quarto  edit.  Jones's 
Works,  vol.  4.  p.  267. 
CERINTHIANS,  ancient  heretics, 
who  denied  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ;  so 
named  from  Cerinthus.  They  believed 
that  he  was  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary;  but  that  in  his  baptism 
a  celestial  viitue  descended  on  hun  in 
the  form  of  a  dove ;  by  means  whereof 
he  was  consecrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
niade  Christ,  and  wrought  so  many  mi- 
racles; that,  as  he  received  it  from  hea- 
ven, it  quitted  him  after  his  passion,  and 
^etarned  to  the  place  whence  it  came ; 
80  that  Jesus,  whom  they  called  a  fiurc 
^1^  really  died,  and  rose  again ;  but 
that  Christ,  who  was  distinguisned  from 
Jesus,  ^  not  suffer  at  all  It  was  part- 
{X  to  refute  this  sect  that  St  John  wrote 
^Gospel  They  received  the  Gospel 
°*  St  Matthew,  to  countenance  their 
ooclrine  of  circumcision ;  but  they  omit- 


ted the  genealogy.  They  discarded  tlie 
epistles  of  St  Paul,  because  that  apo»* 
tie  held  circumcision  abolished: 

CHALDEE    PARAPHRASE,    m 

the  rabbinical  style,  is  called  Targum 
There  are  three  Chaldee  paraphrases 
in  Walton's  Polyglot:  \\z.  1.  of  On- 
kelos ; — %  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Uziel ;— 3 
of  Jerusalem.  See  Bible,  sect  19,  and 
Targum. 

CHALICE,  the  cup  used  to  adminis- 
ter the  wine  in  the  sacrament,  and  by 
the  Roman  catholics  in  the  mass.  The 
use  of  the  chalice,  or  communicating  in 
both  kinds,  is  bjr  the  church  of  Rome 
denied  to  the  laity,  who  communicate 
only  in  one  kind,  the  clergy  alone  being 
allowed  the  privilege  of  communicating 
in  both  kmds;  in  direct  opposition  to  our 
Saviour's  words — "Drink  ye  all  of  it**^ 

CHANCE,  a  tetm  we  apply  to  events 
to  denote  that  they  happen  without  any 
necessary  or  foreknown  cause.  When 
'We  say  a  thing  happens  by  chance,  we 
mean  no  more  than  that  its  cause  is  un- 
known to  us,  and  not,  as  some  vainly 
hnagine,  that  chance  itself  can  be  the 
cause  of  any  thmg^  **  The  case  of  the 
painter,"  says  Chambei's,  "who,  unable 
to  express  the  foam  at  the  mouth  of 
the  horse  he  had  painted,  threw  his 
sponge  in  despair  at  the  piece,  and  by 
cnance  did  that  which  he  could  not  do 
before  by  design,  is  an  eminent  instance 
of  what  is  called  chance.  Yet  it  is  ob- 
vious all  we  here  mean  by  chance,  is, 
that  the  painter  was  not  aware  of  the 
effect,  or  that  he  did  not  throw  the 
sponge  with  such  a  view :  not  but  that 
he  actually  did  every  thing  necessary  to 
produce  tfie  effect;  msomuch  that,  con- 
sidering the  direction  wherein  he  threw 
the  sponge,  together  with  its  form  and 
specific  gravitv,  the  colours  wherewith 
it  was  smeared,  and  the  distance  of  the 
hand  from  the  piece,  it  was  impossible,, 
on  the  present  system  of  thing,  that  the 
effect  should  not  follow." — The  word# 
as  it  is  often  used  by  the  unthmking,  is 
vague  and  ihdetermmate — a  mere  name 
for  nothing. 

CHANCELLOR,  a  lay  officer  under 
a  bishop,  who  is  judge  of  his  court.  In 
the  first  ages  of  the  church  the  bishops 
had  those  officers,  who  were  called 
church  lawyers,  and  were  bred  up  in 
the  kftowleage  of  -the  civil  and  canon 
law:  their  business  was  to  assist  the 
bishop  in  his  diocese. — ^We  read  of  no 
chancellors  •  till  Henry  the  Second's 
time ;  but  that  the  king  requiring  the 
attendance  of  the  bishops  in  his  councils, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  substitute 
chancellors  m  their  room  fop  the  dcs*- 
patch  of  busmess. 
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CHANT  IS  used  for  the  \oca\  music 
of  churches.  In  church  history  we  meet 
with  divers  kinds  of  these ;  as,  1.  Chaiit 
Ambroaian^  established  by  St.  Ambrose ; 
— %  Chant  Grfo-onaVi,.  introduced  by 
pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  establijdi- 
ed  schools  of  chanters,  and  coiTCCted 
the  church  music.  This,  at  first,  was 
called  the  Boman  song;  aftei-wards 
the  p,lain  song ;  as  the  choir  and  people 
sing  in  unison. 

CHAOS,  the  mass  of  m.itter  sup- 
•  posed  to  be  in  confusion  before  it  was 
divided  by  the  Aimighty  into  its  proper 
classes  and  elements.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear who  first  asserted  the  notion  of  a 
chaos.  Moses,  the  earliest  of  all  writers, 
derives  the  origin  of  this  world  from 
a  confusion  of  matter,  dark,  void,  def^p, 
without  foiTU,  which  he  calls  TOHtl 
BOHU;  which  is  precisely  the  chaos 
oi  the  Greek  and  barbarian  philoso- 
phers. Moses  goes  no  faitlicr  than  the 
chaos,  nor  tells  us  whence  it  took  its 
origin,  or  whence  its  confused  state ; 
and  where  Moses  stops,  there  precisely 
do  all  the  rest 

CHAPEL,  a  place  of  worship. — 
There  are  various  kinds  of  chapels  in 
Britain.  1.  Domestic  chapels,  built  by 
noblemen  or  gentlemen  foi-private  wor- 
ship in  their  families. — 2.  Pree  chat)els, 
sucii  as  arc  founded  by  kings  of  England. 
They  are  free  from  all  e])iscopal  juris- 
diction, and  only  to  be  visited  by  the 
founder  and  his  successors,  whicn  is 
done  by  the  lord  chancellor:  yet  the 
king  may  license  any  subject  to  build 
and  endow  a  chapel,  and  by  lettei's  pa- 
tent exempt  it  from  the  visitation  of  the 
ordinaiy. — 3.  Chapels  in  universities 
belonging  to  particular  universities. — 
4.  Chapels  of  ease,  built  for  the  case  of 
one  or  more  parishionei-s  that  dwell  too 
far  fix>m  the  church,  and  are  served  by 
inferior  curates,  provided  for  at  the 
charge  of  the  rector,  or  of  such  as  have 
benefit  by  it,  as  the  composition  or  cus- 
tom is. — 5.  Parochial  chapels,  which  dif- 
fer from  parish  churches  onlv  in  name : 
they  are  generally  small,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants within  the  district  few.  If  there  be 
a  presentation  ad  eccl-f.iam  instead  of 
cafiellamy  and  an  admission  and  institu- 
tion upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  cliapel,  but 
a  church  for  themselves  and  families. — 
6.  Chapejs  which  adjoin  to  and  are  part 
of  the  church :  such  were  formerly  built  | 
by  honourable  persons  as  burying  pla-  l 
<5es* — 7,  The  places  of  worship  belong-  i 
ing  to  the  Calvinistic  and  Araiinian 
Methodists  are  also  generally  called 
chapels,  though  they  are  licensed  m  no 
other  way  than  the  meetmgs  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters. 


CHAPLAIN,  a  person  whoper&yrms 
divine  sen^ice  in  a  chapel,  or  is  retained 
in  the  service  of  some  family  to  pep- 
form  divine  service. 

As  to  the  origin  of  chaplains,  some 
say  the  shrines  of  relics  were  anciently- 
covered  with  a  kind  of  tent,  cape,  or 
cafiella,  i.  e.  little  cape ;  and  that  iience 
the  priests  who  had  tfie  care  of  them 
were  called  chafilains.  In  time,  these 
I  relics  were  repojiited  in  a  little  church, 
'  either  conti^ous  to  a  larger,  or  sepa- 
rate from  It;  and  the  name  cafiellUy 
which  was  given  to  the  cover,  was 
also  given  to  the  place  where  it  was 
lod^ged;  and  hence  the  priest  who  su- 
perintended it  came  to  be  called  cafiel- 
lamis,  or  chaplain. 

According  to  a  statute  of  Heniy  VIII. 
( the  persons  rested  with  a  power  of  re- 
I  taining   chaplains,   together   with    the 
i  number  each  is  allowed  to  qualify,  are 
I  as  follow :  an  archbishop  eigrvt ;  a  duke 
I  or  bishop  six ;  marquis  or  earl  five ;  vis- 
count  four ;  baron,  knight  of  the  garter, 
or  lord  chancellor,  three :  a  duchess, 
I  marchioness,    countess,    baroness,    the 
treasurer  or  comptroller  of  the  king's 
j  house,  clerk  of  the  closet,  the  king's  se- 
cretary, dean  of  the  chapel,  almoner, 
and  ni^aster  of  the  i^ollSjCacn  of  them  two; 
chief  justice  of  the  kbg's  bench,  and 
ward  of  the  cinque  ports,  each  one.  All 
these  chaplains  may  purchase  a  license 
or  dispensation,  and  take  two  benefices, 
with  cure  of  souls.    A  cliaplain  must  be 
retained   by  letters  testimonial  mider 
hand  and  seal,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
he  serve  as  chaplain  in  the  family. 

In   England    there    are    forty-eight 
chaplains  to  the  king,  who  wait  four 
each  month,  preach  in  the  chapel,  read 
the  service  to  the  family,  and  to  the  king 
I  in  his  private  oratory,  and  say  grace  in 
the  absence  of  the  clerk  of  the  closet. 
While  in  waiting,  thev  have  a  table  and 
attendance,  but  no  salary.    In  Scotland, 
the  king  has  six  chaplains  with  a  salaiy 
of  501.  each ;  three  of  them  having  in 
addition  the  deanery  qf  the  chapel  royal 
divided  between  them,  makhig  up  above 
100/.  to  each.    Their  only  duty  at  pre- 
sent is  to  siy  prayers  at  the  election  of 
peers  for  Scotland  to  sit  in  parliament     I 
CHAPLET,  a  certain  instrument  of    I 
piety  made  use  of  by  the  papists.  It  is  a   i 
string  of  beads,  bv  which  they  measure   i 
or  count  the  number  of  their  prayers.      I 
CHAPTER,  a  community  of  eccle-  - 1 
siastics  belonging  to  a  cathedral  or  col-   ] 
legiate  churcli.    The  chief  or  head  of    I 
the  chapter  is  the  dean ;  the  body  con- 
sists of  canons  or  prebendaries.    The 
chapter  has  now  no  longer  a  place  in 
the.  administration  of  the  diocese  durizig 
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file  life  of  the  Bishop ;  but  succeeds  to 
the  whole  episcopal  jurisdiction  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  see. 

CHARGE :  1.  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  bishop  to  his  Qlergy ; — 2.  Among 
the  l")issenters,  it  is  a  sermon  preached 
to  a  minister  at  his  ordination,  generally 
by  some  aged  or  i-espectable  preacher. 

CHARITY,  one  of  the  three  grand 
theological  graces,  consisting  in  the  love 
of  God  and  our  neighbour,  or  the  habit 
or  disposition  of  lovmg  God  with  all  our 
heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves, 
"  Charity f^'  says  an  able  writer,  "  con- 
sists not  in  speculative  ideas  of  general 
benevolence  floating  in  the  head,  and 
leaving  the  heart,  as  speculations  often 
do^  vmtouched  and  cold:  neither  is  it 
confined  to  that  indolent  good  nature 
which  makes  us  rest  satisfied  with  being 
fi^e  from  inveterate  malice,  or  jll  will  to 
our  fellow  creatures,  without  promptmg 
us  to  be  of  service  to  any.  True  charity 
is  an  active  principle.  It  is  not  proper- 
ly a  single  virtue; hut  a  disposition  resi- 
ding in  the  heart  as  a  fountain ;  whence 
aJl  the  virtues  of  benignity,  candour,  for- 
beaFance,  generosity,  compassion,  and  li- 
berality flow  as  so  many  native  streams. 
From  general  good  will  to  all,  it  extends 
its  influence  particularly  to  those  with 
whom  we  stand  in  nearest  connexion, 
and  who  are  directly  within  the  sphere 
of  our  good  offices.  From  the  country 
or  community  to  which  we  belong,  it 
descends  to  the  smaller  associates  of 
neighbourhood,  relations,  and  friends; 
and  sj)reads  itself  over  the  whole  circle 
of  social  and  domestic  life.  I  mean  not 
that  it  imports  a  promiscuous  undistin- 
guishing  affection  which  gives  every 
man  an  equal  title  to  our  love.  Charity, 
if  we  should  endeavour  to  carry  it  so  far, 
would  be  rendered  an  impracticable  vir- 
tue, and  would  resolve  itself  into  mere 
words,  without  affectmg  the  heart.  True 
charity  attempts  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
men ;  nor  to  warm  our  hearts  equally 
to  those  who  befriend  and  those  who 
injure  us.  It  reserves  our  esteem  for 
good  men,  and  our  complacency  for  our 
mends.  Towards  our  enemies,  it  in- 
spires forgiveness  and  humanity.  It 
breathes  universal  candour  and  liberali- 
ty of  sentiment  It  forms  gentleness  of 
temper,  and  dictates  affability  of  man- 
licts.  It  prompts  corresponding  sym- 
pathies with  them  who  rejoice,  and  them 
who  weep.  It  teaches  us  to  slight  and 
despise  no  man.  Charity  is  the  com- 
forter of  the  afflicted,  the  protector  of 
the  oppressed,  the  reconciler  of  differ- 
ences, the  intercessor  for  offenders.  It 
is  feithiiilness  in  the  friend,  public  spirit 
8  *   * 
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in  the  magistrate,  equity  and  patienoe 
in  the  judge,  moderation  in  the  sove- 
reign, and  loyalty  in  the  subject.  In 
parents  it  is  care  and  attention ;  in  chil- 
dren it  is  I'everence  and  .submission.  In 
a  word,  it  is  the  soul  of  social  life.  It  is 
the  sun  that  enlivens  and  cheers  the 
abodes  of  men ;  not  a  meteor  which  oc- 
casionally glares,  but  a  luminaiy,  which 
in  its  orderly  and  regular  course  dispen- 
ses a  benignant  influence."  See  Bar- 
row*8  Works,  vol.  i.  ser.  27,  28.  JBlaif'a 
Ser.  vol.  iv.  ser.  2 ;  Scott's  Ser,  ser.  14 ; 
Tillotson's  Str.  ser.  158 ;  Paley's  Mor. 
Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  231 ;  and  articles  Bene- 
volence, Love. 

CHARM,  a  kind  of  spell,  supposed 
by  the  ignorant  to  have  an  irr©jastible 
mfluence,  by  means  of  the  concurrence 
of  some  infernal  power,  both  on  the 
minds,  lives,  and  properties  of  those 
whom  it  has  for  its  object. 

"  Certain  vain  ceremonies,'*  says  Dr. 
Doddridge,  "  which  are  commonly  call- 
ed charms,  and  seem  to  have  no  efficacy 
at  all  for  producing  the  effects  proposed 
by  them,  are  to  be  avoided ;  seeing  if 
there  be  indeed  any  real  efficacy  in  them, 
it  is  generally  probable  they  owe  it  to 
some  ba^  cause;  for  one  can  hardly 
imagine  that  God  should  permit  good 
angels  in  any  extraordinary  manner  to 
interpose,  or  should  im'meaiately  exert 
his  own  miraculous  power  on  trifling 
occasions,  and  upon  the  performance  of 
such  idle  tricks  as  are  generally  made 
the  condition  of  I'eceiving  such  benefits.** 

CH ASTITY,purity  from  fleshly  lust 
In  men  it  is  termed  continence.  See 
Continence.  There  is  a  chastity  of 
speech,,  behaviour,  and  imagination,  as 
well  as  of  body.  Grove  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing .  rules  for  the  conservation  of 
chastity. — 1.  To  keep  oui-selves  fiilly 
employed  in  laboui-s  either  of  the  body 
or  the  mind:  idleness  is  frequently  the 
introduction  to  sensuality. — 2.  To  guard 
the  senses,  and  avoid  every  thing  which 
may  be  an  incentive  to  lust.  Does  the 
free  use  of  some  meats  and  drinks  make 
the  body  ungovernable.*^  Does  reading 
certain  books  debauch  the  imagination 
and  inflame  the  passions  ?  Do  tempta- 
tions often  enter  by  the  sight?  Have 
public  plays,  dancmgs,  effeminate  mu- 
sic, idle  sonffs,  loose  habits,  and  the  like, 
the  same  effect.**  He  who  resolves  upon 
chastity  cannot  be  ignorant  what  his  du- 
ty is  in  all  these  and  such  like  c&ses.-^ 
3.  To  implore  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
is  a  spirit  of  purity;  and  by  the  utmost 
regard  to  his  presence  and  operations 
to  endeavour  to  retain  him  with  us. 
Grove's  Moral  Philos.  p.  2.  sec.  6. 

CHAZINZARIANS,  a  sect  wiuch 
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ar^se  in  Armenia  m  the  seventh  cenfu- 
ly.  They  are  so  called  from  the  Arme- 
nian word  chazusy  which  signifies^  a 
cross,  because  they  were  charged  "vnth 
adoring  the  cross. 

CHEATS  are  deceitful  practices,  in 
defraudine,  or  endeavouring  to  defraud, 
another  of  his  known  right,l)y  means  of 
so^e  artful  device  contrary  to  honesty. 
See  Honesty,  Justice. 

CHEERFULNESS,  a  disposition  of 
mind  free  from  dejection.  Opposed  to 
gloominess.  If  we  consider  cheerfulness^ 
says  Addison,  in  three  lights,  with  re- 
gard to  ourselves,  to  those  we  converse 
with,  and  to  the  Great  Author  of  our 
being,  it  will  not  a  little  recommend  it- 
self on  each  of  these  accounts.  The  man 
who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame 
of  mina  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts, 
but  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  his  soul ;  his  imagmation 
is  always  clear,  and  his  judgment  undis- 
turbed ;  his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled, 
whether  in  action  or  in  solitude.  He 
come?  with  a  relish  to  all  those  goods 
which  Nature  has  provided  for  him, 
tastes  all  the  pleasures  of  the  creation 
which  are  poured  about  him,  and  does 
not  feel  the  full  weight  of  those  evils 
which  may  befall  him.  See  Happiness, 
Jot. 

CHILDREN,  dutks  o/,  to  fiarents. 
Dr.  Doddridge  observes,  "1.  That  as 
children  ha^e  received  important  fa- 
voui's  from  their  parents,  gratitude,  and 
therefore  virtue,  requires  that  they 
should  love  them. — 2.  Considering  the 
superiority  of  ac^e,  and  the  probable  su- 
periority of  wisdom,  which  there  is  on 
the  side  of  ])arents,  and  also  how  much 
the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  a  parent 
depend  on  the  respect  shown  him  oy  his 
children,  it  is  fit  that  children  should 
reverence  their  parents. — 3.  It  is  fit  that, 
while  the  pai*ents  are  living,  and  the  use 
of  their  understanding  continued,  their 
children  should  not  ordinarily  under- 
take any  matter  of  great  importance, 
without  advising  with  them,  or  without 
very  cogent  reasons  pursue  it  conti'ary 
to  their  consent. — i.  As  young  people 
need  some  guidance  and  government  in 
their  minority,  and  as  there  is  some  pe- 
culiar reason  to  tmst  the  prudence,  care, 
and  affection  of  a  parent,  preferable  to 
any  other  person,  it  is  reasonable  that 
children,  especiall y  while  in  their  mino- 
rity, should  obey  their  parents;  without 
which  neither  the  order  of  families,  nor 
the  happiness  of  the  rising  generation 
could  be  secured :  nevertheless,  still  sup- 
posing that  the  commands  of  the  parent 
are  not  ^consistent  with  the  will  of 
God--^.  Virttie  requires  that,^  parents 
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come  to'want,  children  should  take  care 
to  furnish  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and,  so  far  as  their  ability  wiUper- 
mit^  with  the  conveniences  ot  it.'*  Dod'» 
drid^e's  Lectures,  p.  241.  vol.  L  Paley*9 
iWbf.  PM.p.  372.  vol.  i. 

CHOREPISCOPI  (ttw  xw?«  £n-iJicoTO», 
bishops  of  the  country.) '  In  the  ancient 
church,  when  the  dioceses  became  en- 
larged by  the  conversions  of  pagans  in 
the  country,  and  villager  at  a  great  dis- 
tance fi'om  the  city  .church,  the  bishops 
appointed  themselves  certain  assistants, 
whom  they  called  CAorf/zwco/zf,  because 
by  their  onice  they  were  bishops  of  the 
country.  There  have  been  great  dis- 
putes among  the  IcaiT.cd  concerning 
this  order,  some  thinking  that  they 
were  mere  presbyters;  ^others  tliat 
there  were  two  soi-ts,  f.ome  that  had  i*e- 
ceived  episcopal  ordination,  and  some 
that  were  presbyters  only ;  others  think 
that  they  were  all  bishops. 

CHRISM,  oil  consecrated  by  the 
bishop,  and  used  in  the  Romish  and 
Greek  churches  in  the  administration 
of  baptism^  confinnation,  ordination,  and 
extreme  unction. 

CHRIST,  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of 
mankind.  He  is  called  Christ,  or  Mes- 
siah, because  he  is  anointed,  sent,  and 
fuiTiished  by  God  to  execute  his  media- 
torial office.    See  Jesus  Christ. 

CHRISTIAN,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is 
defined,  "  a  professor  of  the  religion  of 
Christ;"  but  in  reality  a  Christian  is 
more  than  a  professor  of  Christianity. 
He  is  one  who  imbibes  the  spirit,  parti- 
cipates the  ^race,  and  is  obedient  to  tlie 
will  of  Chnst. 

Thfe  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ 
were  first  denominated  Christians  at 
Antioch,  A.  D.  42.  The  first  Christians 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner,  by  their  conduct 
and  their  virtues.  The  faithful,  whom 
the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  had  convert- 
ed, hearkened  attentively  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  apostles,  who  failed  not- 
carefully  to  instruct  them  as  persons 
who  were  entering  upon  an  entire  new 
life.  The^r  attended  the  temple  daily, 
doing  nothing  different  from  tlie  other 
Jews,  because  it  was  yet  not  time  to  se- 
parate from  them.  But  they  made  a  still 
greater  progress  in  virtue ;  for  they  sold 
all  that  they  possessed,  and  distributed 
their  goods  to  the  wants  of  their  breth- 
ren. The  primitive  Christians  were  not 
only  remarkable  for  the  consistency  of  j 
their  conduct,  but  were  also  very  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  the  many  mira- 
culous gifts  and  graces  bestow«i  by . 
God  upon  them. 

TheJewswcrc  the  first  and  the  mbst  i 
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imretcrate  enemies  the  Christians  had. 
They  put  them  to  death  as  often  as  they 
had  It  in  their  power ;  and  when  they 
revolted  against  the  Romans,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Adrian,  Barchochebas, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  that  revolt,  em- 
ployed against  the  Christians  the  most 
rigorous  punishments  to  compel  them 
to  blaspheme  and  renounce  Jesus  Christ. 
And  we  find  that  even  in  the  third  cen- 
tury thev  endeavoured  to  get  into  their 
hands  Christian  women,  in  order  to 
scourge  and  stone  them  in  their^  sjrTia- 
gogues.  They  cui-sed  the  Christians 
three  times  a  day  in  their  synagogues ; 
and  their  rabbins  would  not  suflfer  them 
to  cOTiverse  with  Christians  upon  any 
occasion;  nor  were  they  contented  to 
hate  and  detest  them,  but  they  dispatch- 
ed emissaries  all  over  the  world  to  de- 
tarae  the  Christians  and  spread  all  sorts 
of  calumnies  against  them.  They  ac- 
cused them  among  other  things,  of  wor- 
shippmg  the  sun,  lahd  the  head  of  an 
ass;  they  reproached  them  with  idle- 
ness, and  being  a  useless  set  of  people. 
They  charged  them  with  treason,  and 
endeavouring  to  erect  a  new  monarchy 
against  that  of  the  Romans.  They  af- 
firmed that  in  celebrating  their  mystev 
nes,  they  used  to  kill  a  child,  and  eat 
his  flesh.  They  accused  them  of  the 
most  shocking  mcests,  and  of  intempe- 
rance in  their  feasts  of  charity.  But  the 
lives  and  behaviour  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  suffk^Jent  to  refute  all  that 
was^aid  against  them,  and  evidently  de- 
monstrated that  these  accusations  were 
mere  calumny,  and  the  effect  of  invete- 
rate malice.  Plmv  the  Younger,  who 
was  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia 
between  the  years  103  and  105,  gives  a 
very  particular  account  of  the  Chris- 
tians m  that  province,  in  a  letter  which 
ne  wrote  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract:  *I 
take  the  liberty.  Sir,  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  every  difficulty  which  arises  to 
mi':  I  had  never  been  present  at  the 
examinations  of  the  ChristiaQs;  for 
which  reason  I  know  not  what  questions 
have  been  put  to  them,  nor  m  what 
jn^er  they  have  been  punished.  My 
oehaviour  towards  those  who  have  been 
^sed  to  me  has  been  this ;  I  have 
"^{f^gated  them,  in  order  tO;  know 
^her  they  were  really  Christians. 
JJ'nenthey  have  confessed  it,  I  have  re- 
P^ed  the  same  question  two  or  three 
:?J^})ireatening  them  with  death  if 
,w  did  not  renounce  this  religion. 
frUS^  ^^o  have  pen^isted  in  their  con- 
^n  have  been  by  my  ordel-  led  to 
punishment.  I  have  even  met  with  some 
"'Mfiaft  citizens  guilty  of  (his  pUrenzy, 


whom,  m  regard  to  their  qualhy,  1  have 
set  apart  from  the  rest,  in  order  to  send 
them  to  Rome.  Tliese  persons  declare 
that  their  whole  crime,  rf  they  are  guil- 
ty, consists  in  this :  That  on  certain  days 
they  assemble  before  sun-rise,  to  suie 
alternately  the  praises  of  Christ,  as  of 
God ;  and  to  oblige  themselves,  by  the 
performance  of  their  religious  rites,  not 
to  be  guDty  of  theft  or  adultery,  to  ob- 
serve inviolably  their  word,  and  to  be 
true  to  their  trust.  This  disposition  has 
obliged  merto  endeavour  to  inform  my- 
self still  farther  of  this  matter,  by  put- 
ting to  the  torture  two  -of  their  women 
servants,  whom  they  called  deaconesses; 
but  I  could  learn  nothing  more  from 
them  than  that  the  superstition  of  these 
people  is  as  ridiculous  as  their  attach- 
ment to  it  is  astonishing."  • 

It  is  easy  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
many  persecutions  to  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  exposed  during  the  firit  three 
centuries.  The  purity  of  the  Christian 
morality,  directly  o])posite  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  pagans,  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  most  powerful  motives  of  the  pub- 
lic aversion.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
many  calumnies  unjustly  spread 'about 
concerning  them  by  their  enemies,  par-* 
ticularly  the  Jews ;  and  this  occasioned 
so  strong  a  prejudice  against  them,  that 
the  pagans  condemned  them  without  en- 
ouirmg  into  their  doctrine,  or  permitting 
tliem  to  defend  themselves.  Besides, 
their  worshipping  Jesus  Christ  as  God, 
was  contrary  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
laws  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  ex- 
pressly forbade  the  acknowledging  of 
any  God  which  Jiad  not  been  approved 
of  by  the  senate.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  violent  opposition  made  to  the  esta- 
blishment ot  the  Christian  religion,  it 
gained  ground  daily  and  very  soon  made 
surprising  progress  in  the  Roman  em- 
pirf .  In  the  third  century  there  were 
Christians  in  the  senate,  in  the  camp,  in 
the  palace ;  in  short  every  where  but  in 
the  temple  and  the  theatres ;  they  filled 
the  towns,  the  country,  the  islands.  Men 
and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  and 
even  those  of  the  first  dignities,  embra- 
ced the  faith;  insomuch  that  the  pagans 
complained  that  the  revenues  of  their 
temples  were  ruined.  They  were  in  such 
?:reat  numbers  in  the  empire,  that  (as 
TertuUian  expi^esses  it)  were  they  to 
have  retired  into  another  country,  they 
would  have  left  the  Romans  only  afright- . 
ful  solitude.  For  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  see  article  Persecution. 

Christians  mav  be  considered  as  nomv* 
nal  and  real.  There  are  vast  numbers 
who  are  called  Christians,  not  because 
thpy  possess  any  lov?  tov  Christ,  but 
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because  they  happen  to  be  bom  in  a 
Christian  country,  educated  by  Chris- 
.tian  parents,  and  sometimes  attend 
Christian  worship.  There  are  also 
many  whose  minds  are  well  informed 
.respecting  the  Christian  svstem,  who 
prefer  it  to  eveiy  other,  and  who  mabe 
an  open  profession  of  it ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  teel  but  little  of  the  real  power  of 
Christianity.  A  real  Christian  is  one 
whose  understanding  is  enlightened  by 
the  influences  of  divine  grace,  who  is 
convinced  of  tlie  depravity  of  his  nature, 
who  sees  his  own  inability  to  help  him- 
self, who  is  taught  to  behold  God  as  the 
chief  good,  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  only 
way  to  obtain  felicity,  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  grand  agent  in  applying  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  his  soul.  His 
heart  »>  renovated,  and  inclined  to  re- 
vere, honour,  worship,  trust  in,  and  live  to 
God.  His  affections  are  elevated  above 
the  world,  and  centre  in  God  alone.  He 
embraces  him  as  his  portion,  loves  him 
supremely,  and  is  zealous  in  the  defence 
and  support  of  his  cause.  His  temper 
is  regulated,  his  powers  roused  to  vigo- 
rous action,  his  thoughts  spiritual,  and 
his  general  deportment  amiable  and 
uniform.  In  fine,  the  true  Christiati 
character  exceeds  ali  others  as  much  as 
the  blaze  of  the  meridian  sun  outshines 
the  feeble  light  of  the  glow-worm. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  JOHN,  a 
sect  of  Christians  very  numerous  in  Bal- 
fai'a,  and  the  neighbouring  towns :  they 
formerly  inhabited  alon^  the  river  Jor- 
dan, where  St.  John  baptized,  and  It  was 
from  thence  they  had  their  name.  They 
hold  an  anniversary  feast  of  five  days, 
during  which  they  all  go  to  the  bishop, 
who  baptizes  them  with  the  baptism  of 
St.  John.  Their  baptism  is  also  per- 
formed in  rivers,  ana  that  only  on  Sun- 
days: they  have  no  notion  of  the  third 
person  in  the  Trinity ;  nor  have  they 
any  canonical  book,  but  abundance  fiiU 
of  charms,  &c.  i  Their  bishoprics  de- 
scend by  inheritance  as  our  estates  do, 
Uiou^h  they  have  the  ceremony  of  an 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS, 
a  sort  of  Christians  m  a  peninsula  of 
India  on  this  side  the  gulf;  they  inhabit 
chiefly  at  Cranganor,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country;  these  admit  of  no 
images,  and  receive  only  the  cross,  to 
which  they  pay  a  great  veneration. 
They  affirm,  that  the  souls  of  the  saints 
do  not  see  God  till  after  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  they  acknowledge  but  three  sa- 
craments, viz.  baptism,  orders,  and  the 
eucharist;  they  make  no  use  of  holy 
oils  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  but 
after  the  ceremony,  anoint  the  infant 


with  an  unction  composed  of  oil  and 
walnuts,  without  any  benediction.  In 
the  eucharist  they  consecrate  with  little 
cakes  matle  of  oil  and  salt,  and  instead 
of  wine  make  use  of  water  in  which 
raisins  have  been  infused. 

In  the  Asiatic  Researches  of  the  So- 
ciety instituted  in  Bengal,  may  be  found 
an  enlarged  account  of  the  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas,  which  was  laid  before  that 
society  by  F.  Wrede,  Esq.  See  also 
Monthly  Magazine  for  1804,  p.  60.  and 
Dr.  Kerr's  Report  to  Lord  Bentick,  on 
the  state  of  tne  Christians  inhabiting 
tfhe  kingdom  of  Cochin  and  Travan- 
coi'e.    Evanff.  Mag,  1807.  p.  473. 

CHRISTIANITY,  the  religion  of 
Christians. 

I.  Christianity,  foundation  of. 
Most,  if  not  all  Christians,  whatever 
their  particular  tenets  may  be;  acknow- 
ledge the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  the  sole  foundation 
of  thejr  faith  and  pfractice.  But  as  these 
books,  or  at  least  particular  passages  in 
them,  have  from  the  ambiguity  of  lan^ 
guage  been  variously  interpreted  by  dif- 
ferent commentators,  these  diversities 
have  given  birth  to  a  multiplicity  of  dif- 
ferent sects.  These,  however,  or  at 
least  the  greatest  number  of  them,  ap- 

Seal  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
Tew  Testaments  as  the  ultimate  stan- 
dard, the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
manners.  Ir  asked  by  what  authority 
these  books  claim  an  absolute  right  to 
determine  the  consciences  and  under- 
standings of  men  with  regard  to  what 
they  should  believe,  and  what  they 
should  do,  they  answer,  that  all  Scrip- 
ture, whether  for  doctrine,  correction 
or  reproof,  was  given  by  immediate  in- 
spiration from  God.  If  again  interroga- 
ted how  those  books  which  they  call 
Scrifiture  are  authenticated,  they  reply, 
that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
proved  to  be  the  word  of  God,  by  evi- 
dences both  external  and  internal.  See 
§  2.  and  article  Revelation. 

II.  Christianity,  evidences  of  the 
truth  of.  The  external  evidences  of  the 
authenticity  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  nave  been  divided  into  direct 
and  collateral.  The  direct  evidences, 
are  such  as  arise  from  the  nature,  con- 
sistency, and  probability  of  the  facts; 
and  from  the  simplicity,  uniformity, 
competency,  and  fidelity  of  the  testimor 
nies  by  which  they  are  supported.  The 
collateral  evidences  are  either  the  same 
occurrences  supported  by  heathen  tes- 
timonies, or  others  which  concur  with 
and  corroborate  the  history,  of  Chris* 
tianity.  It^  internal  evidences  arise 
either  from  its  exact  conformity  with 
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&e  character  of  God,  from  its  aptitude 
to  the  frame  and  circumstances  of  man, 
or  from  those  supernatural  convictions 
and  assistances  wnich  are  impressed  on 
the  mind  by  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  We  shall  here  chiefly 
follow  Dr.  Doddrid.^e,  and  endeavour  to 
give  some  of  th^  chief  evidences  which 
have  been  brought  forward,  and  which 
every  unprejudiced  mind  must  confess 
are  unanswerable. 

First.  Taking  the  matter  merdy  in 
theory,  it  will  appear  higlily  probable 
that  such  a  system  as  the  Gospel,  should 
be,  indeed,  a  divine  revelation. 

1.  The  case  of  mankind  is  naturally 
such  as  to  need  a  divine  revelation,  1 
John  V.  19.  Rom.  i.  Eph.  iv.— 2.  There 
is  from  the  light  of  nature  considerable 
encouragement  to  hope  that  God  would 
favour  his  creatures  with  so  needful  a 
blessmg  as  a  revelation  appears. — -3. 
We  may  easily  conclude,  that  if  a  re- 
velaticmwere  given,  it  would  be  intro- 
duced and  transmitted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  Christianity  is  said  to  have  been. 
—4.  That  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  are  of  such  a  nature  as  we  might 
m  general  suppose  those  of  a  divine  re- 
velation would  ^e;  rational,  practical, 
and  sublime,  Heb.  xL  6.  Mark  xiL  20. 
1  Tim.  iL  5.  Matt.  v.  48.  Matt.  x.  29, 
30.  Philippians  iv.  8.  Romans  ii.  6,  40. 

Secondly.  It  is,  ia  fact,  certain  that 
Christianity  is  indeed,  a  divine  revela- 
tion; for,  I.  The  books  of  the  Mw  Tea- 
tOTnent,  now  in  our  hand»^  were  lorUten 
by  the ^ first  fireachers  and  fiublishersf  of 
Christianity.  In  proof  of  this,  observe, 
1.  That  it  IS  certaui  that  Christianitjr  is 
not  a  new  religion,  but  that  it  was  main- 
tamed  by  great  multitudes  quickly  after 
the  time  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
appeared. — 2,  That  there  was  certainly 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
was  cmcified.at  Jerusalem,  when  Pon- 
tius Pilate  was  governor  there. — 3.  The 
first  publishers  of  this  religion  wrote 
books  which  contained  an  account  of 
the  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus,  their  mas- 
ter, and  which  went  by  the  name  of  those 
te  now  make  up  our  New  Testament. 
--4.  That  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament have  been  preserved,  in  the 
jnain,  uncorrupted  to  the  j^resent  time, 
in  the  original  language  in  wliich  they 
Vfere  written. — 5.  That  the  translation 
of  them  now  in  our  hands  may  be  de- 
pended upon  as,  in  all  things  most  ma* 
terial,  agreeable  to  the  original.  Now, 
^Prom  allowing  the  JSTew  Testament  to 
be  genuine,  accorai?tff  to  the  above  firoof, 
if  VfUl  certainly  follow  that  Christianity 
»  fl  divine  revelation;  for,  m  the  first 
piace,  it  is  exceedingly  evident  tliat  th€ 
8* 


writers  of  the  New  Testament  certainly 
knew  whether  the  facts  were  true  or 
false.  John  i.  3.  John  xix.  27,  35.  Acts 
xxvii.  7,  9. — 2.  That  the  character  cf 
these  writers,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
their  works,  seems  to  render  them  wor- 
thy of  regard,  and  leaves  no  room  to 
imagme  they  mtended  to  deceive  us 
The  manner  in  which  they  tell  their 
story  is  most  happily  adapted  to  gam 
our  belief.  There  is  no  air  of  declama- 
tion and  harangue;  nothmg  that  looks 
like  artifice  and  design:  no  apologies, 
no  encomiums,  no  characters,  no  re- 
flections, no  digressicttis ;  but  the  facts 
are  recounted  with  great  simplicity,  just 
as  they  seem  to  have  happened:  and 
those  facts  are  left  to  speak  for  them- 
selves.— ^Their  integiity  likewise  evi- 
dently appears  in  the  freedom  with 
which  they  mention  those  circumstances 
which  might  have  exposed  their  Master 
and  themselves  to  the  greatest  contempt 
am(Migst  prejudiced  and  inconsiderate 
men,  such  as  they  knew  they  must  ge- 
nerally expect  to  meet  with.  John  i.  45, 
46.  John  vii.  52.  Luke  ii.  4^  7.  Mark 
vi.  3.  Matt.  viii.  20.  John  vii.  48.  It  is 
certain  tliat  there  are  in  their  writings 
the  most  genuine  traces  not  only  of  a 

Slain  and  honest,  but  a  most  pious  and- 
evout,  a  most  benevolent  ana  generous 
disposition,  as  every  one  must  acknow- 
ledge who  reads  their  writings.— -3.  The 
apostles  were  under  no  temptation  to 
forge  a  story  of  this  kmd,  or  to  publish 
it  to  the  world  knowmg  it  to  be  raise.— 
4.  Had  they  done  so,  humanly  speakmg, 
they  must  quickly  have  penshed  in  i^ 
and  their  foolish  cause  must  have  died 
with  them,  without^  ever  gaming  any 
credit  in  the  world.  Reflect  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  nature  of  those  grand 
facts,  the  death,  resurrection,  and  exal- 
tation of  Christ,  which  formed  the  great 
foundation  Of  the  Christian  scheme,  as 
first  exhibited  by  the  apostles.  The 
resurrection  of  a  dead  man,  and  his  as- 
cension into  an  abode  in  the  upper 
world,  were  such  strange  tlimgs,  that  a 
thousand  objections  would  hnmediately 
have  been  raised  against  them;  ana 
some  extraordinary  proof  would  have 
been  justly  required  as  a  balance  to 
them.  Consider  the  manner  in  which 
the  apostles  undertook  to  prove  the 
truth  of  their  testimony  to  tnese  facts; 
and  it  will  evidently  appear,  that,  in- 
stead of  confirming^,  their  scheme,  it 
must  have  been  sufficient  utterly  to  have 
overthrown  it,  had  it  been  itself  the 
most  probable  imposture  that  th-*  T^t  of 
man  could  ever  have  contrived.^  See 
Acts  iii.  ix.  xiv.  xix.  &c.  They  did  not 
merely  assert  that  they  had  sc«n  mira- 
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dcs  wroueht  by  Jesus,  but  that  he  had 
endowed  them  with  a  vaiiety  of  mira- 
culous powers ;  and  these  they  under- 
took to  display  not  in  such  idle  and  use- 
less tricks  as  slight  of  hand  might  per- 
form, but  in  such  solid  and  impoitant 
works  as  appeared  worthy  of  divine 
interposition,  and  entirely  superior  to 
human  power.  Nor  were  these  things 
imdertaten  in  a  comer,  in  a  circle  of 
friends  or  dependants;  nor  were  they 
said  to  be  wrought,  as  might  be  sus- 
pected, by  any  confederates  in  the 
fraud ;  but  they  were  done  often  in  the 
most  public  manner.  Would  impostors 
have  made  such  pretensions  as  these  ? 
or,  if  they  had,  must  they  not  imme- 
diately have  been  exposed  and  ruined  ? 
Now,  if  the  New  Testament  be  genuine, 
then  it  is  certain  that  the  aposties  pre- 
tend to  have  wrought  miracles  in  the 
very  presence  of  those  to  whom  their 
writings  were  addressed;  nay,  more, 
they  profess  likewise  to  have  conferred 
those  miraculous  gifts  in  some  consi- 
derable degrees  on  others,  even  on  the 
very  persons  to  whom  they  write,  and 
they  appeal  to  their  consciences  as  to 
the  truth  of  it.  And  could  there  possibly 
be  room  for  delusion  here? — 5.  It  is 
likewise  certain  that  the  apostles  did 
gain  early  credit,  and  succeeded  in  a 
most  wonderful  manner.  This  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  vast  number  of 
churches  established  in  early  ages  at 
Rome,' Corinth,  Ephesus,  Coilosse,  &c. 
&c.  &c.— 6.  That,  admitting  the  facts 
which  they  testified  -concerning  Christ 
to  be  true,  then  it  was  reasonable  for 
their  contempoi*aries,  and  is  reasonable 
for  us,  to  reCeh'e  the  Gospel  which  they 
have  transmitted  to  us  as  a  divine  reve- 
latibn.  The  great  thing  they  asserted 
was,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  that 
hewas  proved  to  be  so  by  prophecies 
accomplished  in  him,  and  by  miracles 
wrought  by  him,  and' by  others  in  his 
name.  If  we  attend  to  these,  we  shall 
find  them  to  be  no  contemptible  argu- 
ments ;  but  must  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, that,  the  premises  being  esta- 
blished^ the  conclusion  most  easily  and 
necessarily  follows^  and  this  conclusion, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  taken  in  all  its 
extent,  is  an  abstract  of  the  Gospel  re- 
velation, and  therefore  is  sometimes  put 
for  the  whole  of  it,  Acts  viii.  37.  Acts 
xvii.  18.  See  Articles  Miracle  and 
Prophecy.— 7.  The  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  also  received  farther  and  very 
,  considerable  confirmation  from  what  has 
happened  in  the  world  since  it  was  first 
published.  And  here  we  must  desire 
every  one  to  consider  wh^t  God  has 
been  doing  to  confirm  the  Gospel  since 


its  first  publication,'  and  he  wiU  find  it  ft 
farther  evidence  of  its  Divine  originaL 
We  might  argue  at  large  from  its  sur- 
prising propagation  in  tne  world ;  from 
the  miraculous  powers  with  which  not 
only  the  apostles,  but  succeeding  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel,  and  other  converts, 
were  endowed;  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecies  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  from  the  preservation 
of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  people,  notwith- 
standing the  various  difficulties  and 
persecutions  through  which  they  have* 
passed..  We  must  not,  however,  forget 
to  mention  the  confirmation  it  receives 
from  the  methods  which  its  enemies 
have  taken  to  destroy  it;  and  these  have 
generally. been  either  persecution  or 
falsehood,  or  cavilling  at  some  particu- 
lars in  revelation,  without  entermg  into 
the  grand  argument  on  which  it  is  built, 
and  fairly  debating  what  is  offered  in  its 
defence.  The  cause  has  gained  ccai- 
siderably  by  the  opposition  made  to  it : 
the  more  it  has  been  tried,  the  more  it 
has  been  approved :  and  we  are  bold  to 
say  no  honest  man,  unfettered  by  preju- 
dice, can  examine  this  system  in  all  its 
parts,  without  being  convinced  that  its 
ori™  is  divine. 

IIL  Christianity,  general  doo 
trinea  of,  *It  must  be  obvious,"  says  an 
ingenious  author,  **to  every  reflecting 
mihd,  that,  whether  we  attempt  to  form 
the  idea  of  any  religion  a  firiori,  or  con- 
template those  which  have  already  been 
exhibited,  certain  facts,  principles,  or 
data,  must  be  pre-established ;  from 
whence  will  result  a  particular  frame 
of  mind  and  course  of  action  suitable  to 
the  character  and  dignity  of  that  Beine 
by  whom  the  religion  is  enjoined>  and 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  situation  of 
those  agents,  who  are  commanded  to 
observe  it.  Hence  Christianity  may  be 
divided  into  credenda  or. doctrines,  and 
agenda  or  precepts.  As  the  great  foun- 
dation of  nis  religion,  therefore,  the 
Christian  believes  the  existence  and 
government  of  one  eternal  and  infinite 
Essence,  which  for  ever  retains  in  itself 
the  cause  of  its  own  existence,  and  in- 
herently possesses  all  those  perfecticms 
which  are  compatible  with  its  nature ; 
such  are  its  almighty'power,  omniscient 
wisdom,  infinite  justice,  boundless  good- 
ness, and  universal  presence.  In  this 
indivisible  essence  the  Christian  recog- 
nises three  distinct  subsistences,  yet  dis- 
tinguished in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
incompatible  either  with  essential  unity, 
or  simplicity  of  being,  or  with  their 
personal  distinction ;  each  of  them  pos- 
sesses the  same  nature  and  properties 
to  the  same  extent.  This  infinite  Beini^ 
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was  graciously  pleased  tp  create  an  uni- 
verse replete  with  intelligences,  who 
might  enjoy  his  glory,  participate  his 
happiness,  and  imitate  nis  perfections. 
But  as  these  beines  were  not  immutable, 
but  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own 
will,  degeneracy  took  place,  and  that  in 
a  rank  of  intelligence  superior  to  man. 
But  g^ilt  is  never  stationary.  Impatient 
of  itself,  and  cursed  with  its  own  feel- 
ings, it  proceeds  from  bad  to  worse, 
"wnilst  the  poignancy  of  its  torments  in- 
creases with  the  number  of  its  perpe- 
trations. Such  was  the  situation  of  Sa- 
tan and  his  apostate  angels.  They  at- 
tempted to  transfer  their  turpitude  and 
misery  to  man,  and  were,  alas,  but  too 
successful!'  Hence  the  heterogeneous 
and  irreconcilable  principles  which  ope- 
rate in  his  nature ;  hence  that  inexpli- 
cable n>edlev  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of 
rectitude  and  error,  of  benevolence  and 
malignity,  of  sincerity  and  fraud,  exhi- 
bited through  his  whole  conduct;  hence 
the  darkness  of  his  understanding,  the 
depravity  of  his  will,  the  pollution  of 
his  heart,  the  irregularity  of  his  aflFec- 
tions,  and  the  absolute  suDversion  of  his 
whole  intemal*economy.  The  seeds  of 
perdition  soon  ripened  into  overt  acts 
of  guilt  and  horror.  All  the  hostilities  of 
nature  were  confronted,  and  the  whole 
sublunary  creation  became  a  theatre  of 
disorder  and  mischief.  Here  the  Chris- 
tian once  more  appeals  to  fact  and  ex- 
perience. If. these  things  are  so;  if  man 
oe  the  vessel  of  guilt,,  and  the  victim  of 
misery,  he|  demands  how  this  constitur 
tion^cM  things  can  be  accounted  ibr.^  how 
can  it  be  supposed  that  a  being  so  wicked 
and  unhappy  should  be  the  production 
of  an  inhnitely  good  and  infinitely  per- 
fect Creator  ?  He  therefore  insists  that 
human  nature  must  have  been  disar- 
ranged and  contaminated  by  some  vio- 
lent shock;  and  that,  of  consequence, 
without  the  light  diffiised  over  the  face 
of  things  by  Christianity,  all  nature  must 
remain  in  inscrutable  and  inexplicable 
mystery.  To  redress  these  evils,  to  re- 
establish the  empire  of  rectitude  and 
happiness,  to  restore  the  nature  of  man 
to  Its  primitive  dignity,  to  satisfy  the  re- 
monstrances of  infinite  justice,  to  purify 
every  original  or  contracted  stain,  to 
expiate  the  guilt  and  destroy  the  power 
^  vice,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  irom 
vhom  Christianity  takes  its  name,  and 
^  whom  it  owes  its  origin,  descended 
*JOBi  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  assunued 
the  human  nature,  became  the  repre- 
jentative  of  man :  endured  a  severe  pro- 
bation in  that  character;  exhibited  a 
pattern  of  perfect  righteousness,  and 
«t  last  ratified  his  doctrine,  and  folly  ac- 
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complished  all  the  ends  of  his  mis^OQi 
by  a  cruel,  unmerited,  and  ignominious 
death.  Before  he  left  the  world,  he 
delivered  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  and 
the  rules  of  human  conduct,  to  his  apos- 
tles, whom  he  empowered  to  instruct 
the  world  in  all  that  concerned  their 
eternal  felicity,  and  whom  he  invested 
with  miraculous  gifts  to  ascertain  the 
reality  of  what  they  taught  To  them 
he  likewise  promised  another  comfort- 
er, even  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  should 
remove  the  darkness,  console  the  woe% 
and  purify  the  stains  of  human  nature. 
Havmg  remained  for  a  part  of  three 
days  under  the  power  of  death,  he  rose 
a^in  from  the  grave ;  appeared  to  his 
disciples,  and  many  others;  conversed 
with  them  for  some  time,  then  re-as- 
cended to  heaven;  from  whence  the 
Christian  expects  him,  according  to  his 
promise,  to  appear  as  the  Sovereign 
Judge  of  the  hvmg  and  the  dead,  from 
whose  awards  there  is  .no  appeal,  and 
by  whose  sentence  the  destmy  of  tho 
nghteous  and  the  wicked  shall  be  tt^s- 
nally  fixed.  Soon  after  his  departure 
to  the  right  hand  of  his  Father  (where 
in  his  human  nature  he  sits  supreme  of 
all  created  bein^  and  invested  with  the 
absolute  administration  of  heaven  and 
earth,)  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  consolar 
tion  descended  on  his  apostles  with  visi- 
ble signatures  of  divine  power  and  pre- 
sence. Nor  were  his  salutary  opera- 
tions confined  to  them,  but  extended  to 
all  who  did  nothy  obstinate  guilt  repel 
his  influences.  These,  indeedf,  were  less 
conspicuous  than  at  the  glorious  aera 
when  they  were  visibly  exhibited  in  the 

Eersons  of  the  apostles.  But,  though 
is  energy  be  less  observable,  it  is  by 
no  means  less  effectual  to  all  the  pui^- 
poses  of  grace  and  mercy.  The  Chris- 
tian is  convinced  that  there  is  and  shall 
continue  to  be  a  society  upon  earth, 
who  worship  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ,,  who  believe  his  doctrines,  who 
observe  his  precepts,  and  who  shall  be 
saved  by  the  merits  of  his  death,  in  the 
use  of  these  externflfl  means  of  salvatirai 
which  he  hath  appointed.  He  also  be^ 
lieves  tbat  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  the  interprets-  . 
tion  and  application  of  Scripture,  the 
habitual  exercise  of  public  and  private 
devotion,  are  obviously  calculated  to  dif- 
fose  and  pi*omote  the  interests  of  truth 
and  reli^n  by  superinducing  the  salur 
tary  habits  of  faith,  love,  and  repentance. 
He  is  firmly  persuaded,  that,  at  the  conr 
summation  of  all  things,  when  the  pur- 
poses of  Providence  in  the  various  revo- 
lutions of  progressive  nature  are  ac- 
complished^ the  whole  human  race  shJill' 
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once  more  issue  from  their  graves; 
some  to  immortal  felicity  in  the  actual 
perception  and  enjoyment  of  their 
Creator's  presence,  and  others  to  ever- 
lasting shame  and  misery.'* 

•  IV.  Christianity,  morality  and  su- 
fieriorUy  of.  It  has  been  well  observed, 
"that  the  two  grand  prmciples  of  ac- 
ti<Miy  according  to  the  Christian,  are  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  the  sovereign  pas- 
sion in  every  gracious  mmd;  and  the 
love  of  man,  which  regulates  our  ac- 
tions according  to  the  various  relations 
in  which  we  stand,  whether  to  commu- 
nities or  iftdividuals.  This  sacred  con- 
nection ought  never  to  be  totally  extin- 
guished by  any  temporary  injuiy.  It 
ought  to  subsist  in  some  degree  even 
amonest  enemies.  It  requires  that  we 
should  pardon  the  oflfences  of  others, 
as  we  expect  pardon  for  our  own; 
and  that  we  should  no  farther  resist 
evil  than  is  necessarjr  for  the  preser- 
vation of  personal'  nghts  and  social 
happiness.  It  dictates  every  relative 
and  reciprocal  duty  between  parents 
and  children,  masters  and  servants, 
governors  and  subjects,  friends  and 
triends,  men  and  men :  nor  does  it  mere- 
ly enjoin  the  observation  of  equity,  but 
likewise  inspires  the  most  sublime  and 
extensive  charity ;  a  boundless  and  dis- 
intei'ested  effusion  of  tenderness  for  the 
whole  species,  which  feels  their  dis- 
tress, and  operates  for  their  relief  and 
improvement" 

"Christianity,'^  it  has  also  been  obser- 
ved (and  with  the  greatest  propriety,) 
"is  superior  to  all  other  religions.  The 
disciple  of  Jesus  not  only  contends  that 
no  system  of  religion  has  ever  yet  been 
exhibited  so  consistent  with  itself,  so 
congruous  to  philosophy  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  as  Christianity : 
he  likewise  avers  that  it  is  infinitely 
more  productive  of  real  consolation  than 
all  other  religious  or  philosOT)hical  te- 
nets which  have  ever  entered  into  the 
soul,  or  been  applied  to  the  heart  of 
roan.  For  what  is  death  to  that  mind 
which  considers  etS^mity  as  the  career 
of  its  existence  ?  What  are  the  frowns 
of  men  to  him  who  claims  an  eternal 
world  as  his  inheritance  >  What  is  the 
lass  of  friends  to  that  heart  which  feels, 
with  more  than  natural  conviction,  that 
it  shall  quickly  rejoin  them  in  a  more 
tender,  intimate,  and  permanent  inter- 
course, than  any  of  which  the  present 
life  is  susceptible  ^  What  are  the  vicis- 
situdes of  external  things  to  a  mind 
which  strongly  and  uniformly  anticipates 
a  state  of  endless  and  immutable  felici- 
ty? What  are  mortifications,  disap- 
pointments, and  insults,  to  a  spirit  which 


is  conscious  of  heme  the  original  off- 
spring and  adopted  child  of  God:  which 
laiows  that  its  omnipotent  Father  will 
in  proper  time  effectually  assert  the 
dignity  and  privileges  of  its  nature?  In 
a  word,  as  this  earth  is  but  a  speck  in 
the  creation,  as  time  is  not  an  instant 
in  proportion  to  eternity,  such*  are  the 
hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Christian  in 
comparison  of  every  sublunary  misfor- 
tune or  difficulty.  It  is  therefore,  in  his 
judgment,  the  eternal  wonder  of  angels, 
and  indelible  opprobrium  of  man,  that 
a  religion  so  worthy  of  God,  so  suitable 
to  the  frame  and  circumstances  of  oar 
nature,  so  consonant  to  all  the  dictates 
of  reason,  so  friendly  to  the  dignity  and 
improvement  of  intelligent  beings,  so 

f)regnant  with  genuine  comfort  and  de- 
ight,  should  be  rejected  and  despised 
by  any  of  the  human  i^ce." 

V.  CuRisTi AUiTY,  fir&fiaq'ation  and 
success  of.  Despised  as  Christianity  has 
been  by  many,  yet  it  has  had  an  exten- 
sive progress  through  the  world,  and  still 
remains  to  be  professed  by  great  num- 
bers of  mankind ;  though  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented many  are  unacquainted  with  its 
genuine  influence.  It  was  early  and 
rapidly  propagated  through  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  which  then  contained 
almost  the  whole  known  world:  and 
herem  we  cannot  but  admire  both  the 
wisdom  and  the  power  of  God.  "Des- 
titute of  all  human  advantages,"  says  a 
good  writer,  "protected  by  no  authority, 
assisted  by  no  art;  not  recommended 
by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  en- 
forced by  eloouence  in  its  advocates,  the 
word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  pre-  > 
"vailed.  Twelve  men,  poor,  artless,  and 
illiterate,  we  behold  trhimphing  over 
the  fiercest  and  most  determined  oppo- 
sition; over  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  the  subtleties  of  the  philo- 
sopher; over  the  prejudices  of  the  Gen- 
tile, and  the  bigotry^  of  the  Jew.  Thev 
established  a  religiotf  which  held  forth 
high  and  venerable  mysteries,  such  as 
the  pride  of  man  would  induce  him  to 
suspect,  because  he  could  not  perfectly 
comprehend  them;  which  preached 
doctrines  pure  and  spiritual,  such  as 
corrupt  nature  was  prone  to  oppose,  be« 
cause  it  shrunk  fr^m  the  severity  of  their 
discipline;  which  required  its  followers 
to  renounce  almost  every  opinion  they 
had  embraced  as  sacred,  and  every  in- 
terest they  had  pursued  as  important ; 
which  even  exposed  them  to  every  spe^ 
cies  of  danger  and  infamy ;  to  perse- 
cution unmerited  and  unpitied;  to  the 
gloom  of  a  prison,  and  to  the  pangs  ^f 
death.  Hopeless  as  this  prospect  might 
appear  to  tne  view  of  short-sifted  roaD» 
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the  Gospel  yet  emerged  from  the  obscu- 
rity in  which  it  was  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  complicated,  distresses 
of  its  friends,  and  the  unrelenting  cru- 
elty of  its  foes.  It  succeeded  in  a  pe- 
culiar degree,  and  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner; it  derived  that  success  from  trutli, 
and  obtained  it  under  circumstances 
where  felsehood  must  have  been  de- 
tected and  (rushed." 

"Although,"  says  the  elegant  Porteus, 
*  Christianity  has  not  always  been  so 
well  understood,  or  so  honestly  practi- 
sed, as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  although 
its  spirit  has  been  often  mistaken,  and 
its  precepts  misapplied,  yet,  under  all 
•these  disadvantages,  it  has  gradually 
produced  a  visible  change  in  those  points 
which  most  materially  concern  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  world.  Its  beneficent 
spirit  has  spread  itself  through  all  the 
different  relations  and  modifications  of 
life,  and  communicated  its  kindly  in- 
fluence to  almost  every  public  and  pri- 
vate concern  of  mankind.  It  has  insensi- 
bly worked  itself  into  the  inmost  frame 
and  constitution  of  civil  states.  It  haa» 
given  a  tinge  to  the  complexion  of  their 
governments,  to  the  temper  and  admi- 
mstration  of  their  laws.  It  has  resti'ained 
the  spirit  of  the  pi*ince  and  the  madness 
of  the  people.  It  has  softened  the  rigour 
of  despotism,  and  tamed  the  insolence  of 
conquest.  It  has  in  some  degree  taken 
away  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  thrown 
even  over  the  horrors  of  war  a  veil  of 
mercy.  It  has  descended  into  families, 
has  diminished  the  pressure  of  private 
tyranny  ;  improved  every  domestic  en- 
dearment ;  gjiven  tenderness  to  the  pa- 
rent, humanity  to  the  master,  respect 
to  superiors,  to  inferiors  ease ;  so  that 
mankmd  are,  upOn  the  whole,  even  in  a 
temporal  view,  under  infinite  obligations 
to  the  mild  and  pacific  temper  of  the 
Gospel,  and  have  reaped  from  it  more 
substantial  worldly  benefits  than  from 
any  other  institution  upon  earth.  As  one 
proof  of  this  (among  many  others,)  con- 
sider only  the  shocfcing  carnage  made 
in  the  human  species  by  the  exposure 
of  infants,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  which 
sometimes  cost  Europe  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  lives  in  a  month ;  arid  the  ex- 
ceedingly cruel  usage  of  slaves,  allowed 
M\d  practised  by  the  ancient  pagans. 
These  were  not  the  accidental  and  tem- 
P<»ary  excesses  of  a  sudden  fury,  but 
were  legal  and  establislied,  and  con- 
stant methods  of  murdering  and  tor- 
menting mankind.  Had  Christianity 
done  nothing  more  than  brought  into 
^suse  (as  it-  confessedly  has  done)  the 
^0  fonner  of  these  human  customs, 
^tireJy,  and  the  latter  to  a  very  great 


degree,  it  had  justly  merited  the  tttfo 
of  the  benevolent  religion:  but  this  i^ 
far  from  being  all.  Throughout  the 
more  enlightened  parts  of  Christendom 
there  prevails  a  gentleness  of  manners 
widely  different  from  the  ferocity  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.;  and 
that  liberality  with  which  every  specie^ 
of  distress  is'  relieved,  is  a  virtue  pecD^ 
liar  to  the  Christian  name." 

But  we  may  ask  farther,  what  succe® 
has  it  had  on  the  mind  of  man,  as.it  r^ 
spects  his  eternal  welfare  ?  How  many 
thousands  have  felt  its  power,  rejoiced 
in  its  benign  influence,  and  under  its  die* 
tates  been  constrained  to  devote  then>- 
selves  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God  i 
Burdened  with  guilt,  incapable  of  find- 
in,^  relief  from  human  resources,  the 
mmd  has  here  found  peace  unspeakable, 
in  beholding  that  sacrifice  which  alone 
could  atone  for  ti'ansgression.  Here  the 
hard  and  impenitent  heart  has  becax 
softened,  the  impetuous  passions  re-- 
strained, the  ferocious  temper  subdued, 
powerful  prejudices  conquered,  igno* 
ranee  dispelled,  and  the  obstacles  to  real 
happiness  removed.  Here  the  Chris- 
tian, looking  round  on  the  glories  and 
blandishments  of  this  world,  has  been 
enabled  with  a  noble  contempt  to  de- 
spise all.  Here  death  itself,  the  kilig  of 
tenxjrs,  has  lost  its  stin^ ;  and  the  sou^ 

with  an  holy  naagnanimity-,-lm3  b«>i«t*  up 

in  the  agonies  of  a  dying  hour,  and  sweet- 
ly sung  itself  away  to  everlasting  bliss* 
In  respect  to  its  future  spread,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  all  nations 
shall  feel  its  happy  effects.  The  pro- 
phecies are  pregnant  with  matter  as  to 
this  belief.  It  seems  that  not  only  a  na- 
tion or  a  country,  but  the  whole  haoitable 
flobe,  shall  become  the  kingdoni  of  our 
lOrd  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  who  is  there 
that  has  ever  known  the  excellency  of 
this  S}rstem ;  who  is  there  that  has  ever 
experienced  its  happy  efficacy ;  who  is 
there  that  has  ever  been  convinced  of 
its  divine  origin,  its  delightful  nature, 
and  peaceful  tendency,  but  what  must 
jom  the  benevolent  and  royal  poet  in 
saying,  "Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled 
with  its  glory,  amen,  and  amen.*' 

See  article  Christianity  in  En<i, 
Brit.;  Faley^s  Evidences  of  Chri^ 
tianitij ;  Lardner*8  and  Macknight*9 
Credibility  of  the  Gosfiel  History;  Lord 
Hailes  on  the  Influence  of  Gibbon's  Firus 
Causes  ;  Fa%vcett*s  Evidences  of  Chria^ 
tianity;  Doddridge's  ditto;  Fell's  and 
Hunter's  Lectures  on  ditto;  Beattie'jB 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion; 
Soame  Jenyns's  Evidences  of  dittos 
White's  Sermons;  Bfi.  Forteus's  Ser> 
mona,  vol.  i.  ser.  12,  13 ;  and  hia  Easatf 
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0t  the  benejictal  Effects  of  Chrwtianity 
on  the  temnoral  Concerns  of  .Mankind, 

CHRISTMAS,  the  day  on  which  the 
nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  cele- 
brated. 

The  first  footsteps  we  find  of  the  ob- 
servation of  this  day  are  in  the  second 
century,  about  the  time  of  the  Empercr 
Commodusw  The  decretal  epistles,  in- 
deed, carry  it  up  a  little  higher,,  and  say 
that  Telesphorus,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Phis,  ordered  divine  ser- 
vice to  be  celebrated,  and  an  ^gelic 
hynin  to  be  sung  the  night  before  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour.  That  it  was 
kept  before  the  time  of  Constanfcine  we 
liave  a  melancholy  proof;  for  whilst  the 
persecution  raged  under  Dioclesian, 
who  then  kept  his  court  at  Nicomedia, 
that  tyrant,  among  other  acts  of  cruelty, 
finding  multitudes  of  Chribtians  assem- 
bled together  to  celebrate  Christ's  na- 
tivity, commanded  the  church  doors 
where  they  were  met  to  be  shut,  and 
fire  to  be  put  to  it,  which  soon  reduced 
them  and  the  church  to  ashes.    See 

'    HOLYDAT. 

.  CHRONOLOGY,  the  science  of 
computing  and  adjusting  the  periods  of 
time,  referring  each  event  to  the  proper 
year.  We  have  not  room  here  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  system  of  chro- 
nology ;  but  should  he  oe  desirous  of 
■♦iidymg  thii»  srienre,  he  may  consult 
the  systems  of  Cluviar,  Catvisius,  Ush- 
evy  Simson,  Bedford,  Marshman,  Blair, 
Flay  fair,  and  Dr.  Hales. 

CHURCH.  1.  The  Greek  word 
EwtXtKria  denotes  an  assembly  met  about 
^  business,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful, 
Acts  xix.  32,  39.-2.  It  is  understood 
of  the  collective  body  of  Christians,  or 
all  those  over  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
profess  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
mankind:  this  is  called  the  visible 
church,  Eph.  iii.  21.  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
Eph.  iv.  11, 12.— 3.  By  the  word  church, 
also,  we  are  to  understand  the  whole 
body  of  God's  chosen  people,  in  eveiy 
penod  of  time:  this  is  the  invisible 
church.  Those  on  earth  are  also  called 
the  militant,  and  those  in  heaven  the 
triumphant  church,  Heb.  xii.  23.  Acts 
XX.  28.  Eph.  i.  22.  Matt.  xvi.  28. — 4. 
By  a  particular  church  we  understand 
an  assembly  of  Christians  united  to- 
cher, and meefii^g  in  oneplace for  the 
solemn  worship  dt  God.  To  this  agree 
tiie  definition  given  by  the  compilers  of 
the  thirty-nine  articles : — ^**  A  congi'ega- 
tion  of  faithftil  men,  in  which  the  true 
word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacra- 
ments duly  administered  acconling  to 
vnnst  8  ordmances,  in  all  those  things 


that  of  necessity  are  requisite  fo  tise 
same,"  Acts  ix.  31.  Gal.  l  2,22.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  34.  Acts  XX.  17.  Col.  iv.  15. — 5- 
The  word  is  now  used  also  to  denote  any 
particular  '  denomination  of  Christians 
distinguished  by  particular  doctrines, 
ceremonies,  &c.;  as  the  Romish  church, 
Greek  church,  English  church,  Sec. 

Conmgationa I  church  is  so  called 
from  tneir  maintaining  that  each  con- 
gregation of  Christians  which  meet  in 
one  place  for  religious  worship  is  a  com- 
plete church,  and  has  sufficient  power 
to  act  and  perform  every  thing  relative 
to  religious  government  within  itself, 
and  is  in  no  respect  subject  or  ac- 
countable to  any  other  church.  It  does 
itot  appedr,  say  they,  that  the  primitive 
churches  were  national;  they  were  not 
even  provincial ;  for,  though  there  wei^ 
many  believers  and  protessing  Chris- 
tians in  Judea,  in  Galilee,  in  Samaiia,  in 
Macedonia,  in  Galatia,  and  other  pro- 
vinces, yet  we  never  read  of  a  provin- 
cial chmrch  in  any  of  those  places.  The 
particular  societies  of  Christians  in 
these  districts  are  mentioned  in  the  plu- 
ral number,  2  Cor.  viii.  1..  Gal.  i.  2.  Acts 
ix.  31.  According  to  them,  we  find 
no  mention  made  of  diocesan  churches 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  bishops  were  so  far  from 
presiding  over  more  churches  than  one, 
that  sometimes  a  plurality  of  bishops 

Presided  over  the  same  church.  See 
hil.  i.  1.  Nor  do  we  find  any  mention 
made  of  parochial  cliurches.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  may  be  Infi- 
dels, Maliometans,  or  Jews;  but  Gos- 
pel churches  consist  of  such  as  make  an 
open  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ, 
and  subjection  to  tlie  Gospel,  Rom.  i.  7. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  33.  It  seems  plain,  then,  that 
the  primitive  churches  of  Christ  were 
properly  congregational.  The  fii-st 
church  at  Jerusalem  met  together  in 
one  place  at  the  same  time.  Acts  i.  14, 
15.  The  church  of  Antioch  did  the 
same.  Acts  xiv.  27.  The  church  of 
Corinth  the  same,  1  Cor.  xiv.  23.  The 
same  did  the  church  at  Troas,  Acts  xx. 
7.  There  was  a  church  at  Cenchrea, 
a  port  of  Corinth,  distinct  fix:m  the 
church  in  that  city,  Rom.  xvi.-  He  that 
was  a  member  of  one  church  wa^  not  a 
member  of  another.  The  apostle  Paul, 
writing  to  the  Colossian  society,  says — 
"  Epaphras,  who  is  one  of  you*  saluteth 
you,"  Col.  iv.  12. 

Such  a  church  is  a  body  distinguished 
from  the  civil  societies  of  the  world  by 
the  spiritual  nature  and  design  of  its 
government ;  for,  though  Christ  would 
have  order  kept  m  his  church,  yet  with- 
out any  coercive  force;  a  thing  inccn- 
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dstent'-with  the  verjr  natuipe  c^  sucti  a 
society,  whose  end  is  instruction ;  and 
a  practice  suitable  to  it,  which  can 
never  in  the  nature  of  things  be  accom- 
plished by  penal  laws  or  external  coer- 
cion, Isa.  xxxiii.  22.  Matt,  xxiii.  8, 10. 
John  xviii.  36.  Ps.  ii.  6.  2  Cor.  X.  4>  5. 
Zech.  iv.  6,  &c. 

1.  Church  members  are  those  who 
compose  or  belong  to  the  church.  As  to 
the  visible  churchy  it  may  be  observed 
that  real  saintship  is  not  thedistineuish- 
ing:  criterion  of  the  members  of  it.  None, 
indeed,  can  without  it  honestly  offer 
themselves  to  church  fellowship;  but 
they  cannot  be  refused  admission  for  the 
mere  want  of  it;  for  1.  God  alone  can 
jadge  the  heart.  Deceivers  can  counter- 
feit saintship,  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  7. — 2.  God 
himself  admitted  many  members  of  the 
Jewish  church  whose' hearts  were  un- 
sanctified,  Deut.  xxix.  5, 4, 13.  John  vi. 
TO. — 3.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  apostles 
required  no  more  than  outward  apfiear- 
ances  of  faith  and  repentance  in  order 
to  baptism,  Matt.  iii.  5,  7.  Acts  ii.  28. 
viii.  13,  23.— i4.  Many  that  were  admit- 
ted members  in  the  churches  of  Judea, 
Coiinth,  Philippi,  Laodicea,  Sardis,  &c. 
were  unregenerated,  Acts  v.  1, 10.  viii. 
13,23.  1  Cor.  i.  11.  V.  11.  Phil.  iii.  18, 
19.  Rev.  iii.  5, 15, 17.— 5.  Christ  com- 
pares the  Gospel  church  to  a  floor  on 
which  cora  and  chaff  are  mingled  to- 
gether ;  to  a  net  in  which  good  and  bad 
are  gathered,  &c.    See  Matt.  xiii. 

As  to  the  real  church,  1.  The  true 
members  of  it  are  such  as  are  bom 
again. — 2.  Thet  come  put  from  the 
world,  1  Cor.  vi.  17.— S.^They;  openly 
profess  love  to  Christ,  James  li.  14,  26. 
Mark  viii.  34,  &c.— 4.  They  walk  in  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless. 
Kone  but  such  are  proper  members  of 
the  time  church ;  nor  should  any  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  /mrticular  church  without 
some  afifiearance  of  these,  at  least 

2.  Church  felloioshifi  is  the  commu- 
nion that  the  members  enjoy  one  with 
another. 

7%<?  end  of  church  fellonvshifi  is,  1. 
The  maintenance  and  exhibition  of  a 
system  of  sound  principles,  2  Tim.  i.  13. 

1  Tim.  vi.  3, 4.  1  Cor.  viii.  5, 6.  Heb.  ii. 
1-  Eph.  iv.  21— 2.  The- support  ot  the 
oroinances  of  Gospel  worship  in  their 
Parity  and  simplicit)^,  Deut.  xii.  31,  32. 
Jym.xv.  6. — 3.  Thehnpartial  exercise 

2  J^^rch  government  and  discipline, 
ij*..xu;  15.  Gal.  vi.  1.  2  Tim.  ii.  24, 26. 
4^m.lo.  iCor.v.  James  iii.  17.— 4. 
**^^  Promotion  of  holiness  in  all  man- 
;«^  «  conversation,  Phil.  i.  27.  il  15, 16. 
2  Pet  ui.  11.    Phil.iv.8. 

^^e  more  /lardcular  duHci  are,    1. 


Earnest  studv  to  keep  peace  and  uiutx^ 
Eph.  iv.  3.  PhU.  ii.  2,  3.  Phil,  iii  V^ 
16. — 2.  Bearing  of  one  another's  bup* 
thens.  Gal.  vi.  1,  2. — 3.  Earnest  endea-^ 
voui-s  to  prevent  each  other's  stumblings 
lCor.x.2,3.  Heb.  X.  24, 27.  Rom.xi^ 
13. — 4.  Stedfast  continuance  in  the. 
faith  and  worship  of  the  Gospel,  Act» 

ii.  42 5.  Praying  for  and  sjrmpathizing 

with  each  other,  1  Sam.  xii.  23.  Eph. 
vi.  18. 

The  advantages  are,  1.  Peculiar  in- 
citements to  holiness,  Eccl.  iv.  11.— 
2.  There  are  some  promises  applicable 
to  none  but  tjiose  who  attend  the  ordi- 
nances of  God,  and  hold  communion 
with  the  saints,  Ps.  xcii.  13.  Isa.  3txv.  6. 
Ps.  cxxxii.  13,  16.  Ps.  xxxvi.  8.  Jeit 
xxxi.  12. — 3.  Such  are  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  and  care  of  their  pastor,  Heh. 
xiii.  7. — 4.  Subject  to  the  friendly  re- 
I  proof  or  kind  advice  of  the  saints,  1  Cor, 
'  xii.  25. — 5.  Their  zeal  and  love  are  ani- 
mated by  reciprocal  conversation,  MaL 
iii.  16.  Frov.  xxvii.  17. — 6.  They  may 
restore  each  other  if  they  fall,  Eccl.  iv. 

10.  Gal.  vi.  1. — 7.  More  easily  promote 
the  cause,  and  spread  the  Gospel  else- 
where. 

3.  Church  ordinances  are,  1.  Reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  Neh.  ix.  3.    Acts  xviiL 

11.  Neh.  viii.  3,  4.  Luke  i v.  16. — % 
Preaching  and  expoilnding,  1  Tim.  iii.  3* 
2  Tim.  ii.  24.  Eph.  iv.  8.  Rom.  x.  15. 
Heb.  V.  4. — 3.  Hearing,  Is.  lv..l.  James 
i.  21.  1  Pet  ii.  2.  1  I'im.  iv.  13.— 4 
Prayer,  Ps.  v.  1, 2.  Ps.  xcv.  6.  Ps.  cxxl 
1.  Ps.  xxviili.  2.  Acts  xii.  12.  i.  14. — 5, 
Singing  of  psalms,  Ps.  xlvii.  1  to  6.  Cd. 
iii.  16.  1  Cor.  xiv.  15.  Eph.  v.  19.— 6. 
Thanksgiving,  Ps.  1. 14.  Ps.c.  James  v, 
13.— 7.  The  Lord's  supper,  1  Cor.  xi 
23,  &c.    Acts  XX.  7. 

Baptism  is  not  property  a  church  or- 
dinance, since  it  ougnt  to  be  adminia- 
tered  before  a  person  be  admitted  into 
church  fellowship.    See  Baptism. 

4.  Church  officers  are  those  appointed 
by  Christ  for  preaching  the  word,  and 
the  superintendence  oi  church  affairs: 
such  are  bishops  and  deacons,  to  which 
some  add,  el(^ers.    See  these  articles. 

5.  As  to  church  order  and  discipline, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  every  Christian 
society  formed  on  t?he  congregational 
plan  is  strictly  independ^ent  of  all  other 
religious  societies.  No  other  church, 
however  numerous  or  respectable ;  no 
person  ©r  persons,  however  eminent  for 
authority,  abilities,  or  influence,  have 
any  right  to  assume  arbitrary  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  a  society.  They  have, 
but  one  master,  who  is  Christ  See  Matt, 
xviii.  15,  19.  Even  the  officers  which 
Christ  has  appointed  in  his  diurch  have 
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no  power  to  give  new  laws  to  it;  but 
dnly,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  Christ  They  have  no  do- 
jnmion  over  any  man's  faith,  nor  any 
compulsive  power  over  the  consciences 
.  pf  any.  Every  particular  church  has  a 
richt  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  those 
who  offer  themselves  as  members.  Acts 
ix.  26.  If  they  are  found  to  be  proper 
persons,  they  must  then  be  admitted; 
and  this  should  always  be  followed  with 
p^yer,  and  with  a  solemn  exhortation 
to  the  persons  received.  If  any  mem- 
ber walk  disorderly,  and  continue  to  do 
so,  the  church  is  empowered  to  exclude 
him,  1  Cor.  v.  7.  2  Thess.  iii.  6.  Rom. 
xyi.  17.  which  should  be  done  with  the 
greatest  tenderness;  but  if  evident  signs 
of  repentance  should  be  discovered, 
such  must  be  received  again.  Gal.  vi.  1. 
This  and  other  churdh  business  is  gene* 
ndly  done  on  some  day  preceding  the 
sabbath  on  which  the  ordinance  is  ad- 
ministered. 

See  art  Excommunication;  Dr. 
Owen  on  the  Nature  of  a  Gospel  Church 
and  its  Government;  Watts  s  National 
Foundation  of  a  Chiistian  Church; 
Turner's  Comfiendium  of  She.  ReL; 
Faivcett's  Constitution  and  Order  of  a 
Gosfiel  Church;  Watts's  Works,  ser. 
53.  vol.  i*;  Goodwin's  Works,  vol.  iv.: 
Fuller's  Remarks  on  the  Discihline  of 
the  Primitive  Churches;  and  Brysoirs 
Comfiendious  View. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  is  the 
church  established  by  law  in  tliis  king- 
dom. 

When  and  by  whom  Christianity  was 
first  introduced  into  Britain  cannot  per- 
haps be  exactly  ascertauied.  Eusebius, 
inaeed,  positively  declares  that  it  was 
by  the  apostles  and  their  disciples.  It  is 
also  said  that  nunibers  of  persons  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  faith  here  about  the 
year  150 ;  and  according  to  Usher,  there 
was  in  the  year  182  a  school  of  learn- 
ing, to  provide  the  British  churches 
with  proper  tcachei's.  Popen%  how- 
iCver,  was  established  in  England  by 
Austin  the  monk ;  and  the  errors  of  it 
we  find  every  where  prevalent,  until 
Wickliffe  was  raised  up  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  refute  them.  The  church  of 
England  remamed  m  subjection  to  the 
pope  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
Henry,  indeed,  in  early  life,  and  during 
the  former  part  of  nis  reign,  was  a 
bigotted  papist:  he  burnt  the  famous 
Tjmdal  (who  made  one  of  the  first  and 
best  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment;) and  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
■even  sacraments  against  Luther,  for 
•which  tlie  pope  gave  him  the  title  of 


"The  Defender  of  Ac  Faith."  But^ 
fallmg  out  witti  the  p(q)e  about  his  mar- 
riage, he  took  the  government  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  into  his  own  hand ;  and, 
having  reformed  many  abuses,  entitled 
himself  supreme  head  of  the  churclu 
See  Reformation. 

The  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, which  are  contained  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  are  certainly  Calvinistical, 
though  this  has  been  denied  by  some 
modem  writers,  especially  by  Dr.  Kip- 
ling, in  a  tract  entitled,  "  The  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  proved  not 
to  be  Calvinistic."    These  articles  were 
founded,  for  the  most  pai-t,  upon  a  body 
of  articles  compiled  and  published  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.    They  were 
first  passed  in  the  convocation,  and  con- 
finned  by  i-oyal  authority  m  1562.  They 
were  afterwards  ratified  anew  in  the 
year  1571,  and  again  by  Charles  I.   The 
law  requires  a  subscription  to  these  ar- 
ticles of  all  persons  who  are  admitted 
into  holy  orders.    In  the  cpourse  of  the 
last  century  disputes  arose  among  the 
clergy  respecting  the  propriety  oi  sub- 
scribing to  any  human  formulaiiy  of  re- 
ligious sentunents.    An  application  for 
its  removal  was  made  to  parliament,  in 
1772,  by  the  petitioning  clergy;  and 
receivea  the  m(\j:  public  discussion  in 
the  house  of  commons,  but  was  rejected 
in  the  house  of  lords. 

The  government  of  the  church  of 
England  is  episcopal.  The  king  is  the 
supreme  head.  There  are  two  arch- 
bishops, and  twentv-four  bishops.  The 
])encf?ces  of  the  bishops  were  converted 
by  William  the  Conqueror  into  tempo- 
ral baronies ;  so  that  eveiy  pi-elate  has 
a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  house  of  peers. 
Dr.  Hoadley,  however,  in  a  sermon 
preached  from  tliis  text — "My  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,"  insisted  that 
the  clergy  had  no  pretensions  to  tempo- 
ral jurisdiction ;  which  gave  rise  to  va- 
rious publications,  termed  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Bangorian  Controversy 
because  Hoadley  was  then  bishop  of 
Bangor.  Dr.  Wake,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, formed  a  project  of  peace  and 
union  between  the  English  and  Gallican 
churches,  founded  upon  this  condition, 
that  each  of  the  two  communities  should 
retain  the  greatest  part  of  their  respec- 
ti\%  and  peculiar ,  doctrines ;  but  this 
project  came  to  nothing.  In  the  church 
of  England  there  are  deans,  archdea- 
cons, rectors,  vicars,  &c.;  for  an  account 
of  which,  see  the  respective  articlesi 

The:church  of  England  has  a  public 
form  read,  called  a  Liturgy.  It  was 
composed  in  1547,  and  has  undergone 
several  alterations,  the  last  of  which 
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ms  in  1661.  Since  that  time,  s^eral 
attempts  have  been  made  to  amend  the 
litur^,  articles,  and  some  other  things 
relating  to  the  internal  government,  but 
without  effect.  There  are  many  excel- 
lencies in  the  liturgy ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
rf  the  most  impartial  Grotius  (who  was 
no  member  of  this  church,)  "  it  comes 
so  near  the  primitive  pattern,  that  none 
of  the  refomled  churches  can  compare 
with  it"    See  Liturgy. 

The  gfeatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  England  ave  firofessedly  members  of 
this  diurch;  but,  perhaps,  very  few 
either  or  her  ministers  or  members 
strictily  adhere  to  the  articles  in  their 
tnie  sense.  Those  who  are  called  me- 
thodistic  or  evangelical  preachers  in  the 
establishment  are  allowed  to  come  the 
nearest 

See  Mr.  Overton's  True  Churchman  ; 
Bishofi  Jewel's  J/iolog-y  for  the  Church 
of  England;  Abfi.  Potter's  Treatise  on 
thurch  Government;  Tucker's  ditto ; 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity ;  Pear- 
ton  on  the  Creed;  Burnet  on  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles;  Bishop,  Pretty- 
nan's  Eieinents,  of  Theology;  and  Mrs. 
H,  NEore's  Hints  on  fonning  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  young  Princess,  vol.  ii.  ch. 
37.  On  the  subject  of  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Britain,  see  the 
1st  vol.  of  Henry's  History  of  Great 
Britain, 

CHURCHGALLICAN,  denotes  the 
ci-devant  church  of  France  under  the 
government  of  its  respective  bishops  and 
pastors.  This  church  always  enjoyed 
certain  franchises  and  immunities,  not 
as  grants  from  popes,  but  as  derived  to 
her  from  her  nrst  original,  and  which 
she  took  care  never  to  relinquish.  These 
liberties  depended  upon  two  maxims; 
the  first,  that  the  pope  had  no  right  to 
order  zny  thing  in  which  the  temporali- 
ties and  civil  rights  of  the  kingdom  were 
concerned;  the  second,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  pope's  supremacy  was  ad- 
mitted m  cases  purely  spiritual,  yet  in 
France  his  power  was  limited  by  the 
decrees  of  ancient  councils  received  in 
that  realm.    - 

^  In  the  established  church  the  Jansen- 
ists  were  very  numerous.  The  bishop- 
rics and  preoends  were  entirely  in  the 

pft  of  the  king ;  and  no  other  catholic 

8*^  except  Italy,  had  so  numerous  a 

as  France.    There  were  in  this 

I  eighteen  archbishops,  one  hun- 

i  and  eleven  bishops,  one  hundred 

*[Mi  ttxty-six  thousand  clergymen,  and 
three  thousand  four  hundred  convents, 
contaming  two  thousand  persoi^s  devo- 
ted to  a  monastic  life. 
Since  Uie  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz, 
9 


the  pTotestants  have  suffered  much  iifem 
persecution.  A  solemn  law,  which  did 
much  honour  to  Louis  XVI.  late  king 
of  France,  gave  to  his  non^Roman  Ca- . 
tholic  subjects,  as  they  were  called,  all 
the  civil  advantages  and  privileges  of 
their  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 

The  above  statement  was  made  pre- 
viously to  the  French  revolution :  great 
alterations  have  taken  place  since  that 
period.  And  it  may  be  interesting  to 
those  who  have  not  the  means  of ,fiuler 
information,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  those  impor- 
tant events. 

R  has  been  asserted,  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  to  oveithrow  Christianity, 
without  distinction  of  worship,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catliolic.  Voltaire,  D'- 
Alembert,  Frederick  II.  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  Diderot,  were  ,at  the  head  of 
this  conspiracy.  Numerous  other  adepts 
and  secondary  agents  were  induced  to 
join  them.  These  pretended  philoso- 
phers used  eveiy  artifice  that  impiety 
could  invent,  by  union  and  secret  cor- 
respondence, to  attack,  to  Idebase,  and 
annihilate  Christianitjr.  They  not  only 
acted  in  concert,  sparing  no  political  or 
impious  art  to  effect  the  destruction  of 
the  Christian  religion,  but  they  were 
the  instigators  and  conductors  of  those 
secondaiy  agents,  whom  they  had  se- 
duced, and  pursued  their  plan  with  all 
the  ardour  and  constancy  which  de- 
notes the  most  finished  conspirators. 

The  French  clerg)'^  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  tbe  higher 
orders  of  whom  enjoyed  immense  re- 
venues ;  but  the  cures,  or  great  body  of 
acting  clergy,  seldom  possessed  more 
than  twenty-eight  pounds  sterling  a 
year,  and  the  yicars  about  half  the  sum. 
The  clergy  as  a  body,  independent  of 
their  titles,  possessed  a  revenue  arising 
from  their  property  in  land,  amounting 
to  five  millions  sterling  annually ;  at  the 
same  time  they  were  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. Before  the  levelling  system  had 
taken  place,  the  clergy  signified  to  the 
commons  the  instructions  of  their  con- 
stituents, to  contribute  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  state  in  equal  proportion  with 
the  other  citizens.  Not  contented  with 
this  offer,  the  tithes  and  revenues  of  the 
clergy  were  taken  away;  in  lieu  of 
which,  it  was  proposed  to  grant  a  cer- 
tain stipend  to  the  different  mmisters 
of  religion,  to  be  payable  by  the  nation. 
The  possessions  of  the  cnurch  were 
then  considered  as  national  property  by 
a  decree  of  the  constituent  assembly. 
The  religious  OTders,viz.  the  commu- 
nities of  monks  and  nuns,  possessed 
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Jmmerksc  landed  estates;  and,  after 
having  abolished  the  oi'dei*s,the  assem- 
hly  seized  the  estates  for  the  use  of  the 
nation  i  the  gates  of  the  cloisters  were 
now  thi'ovvn  ojisen.  The  next  step  of 
the  assembly  was  to  establish  what  is 
called  the  ch'il  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
ThK  the  Roman  Catholics  assert^  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  religion. 
But  thoueh  opposed  with  energetic  elo- 
quence, the  decree  passed,  and  was  soon 
after  followed  by  another,  obliging  the 
clergj'  to  swear  to  maintain  their  civil 
constitution.  Ever)'  artifice  which  cun- 
ning, and  every  menace  which  cnielty 
could  mvent,  were  used  to  induce  them 
to,  take  the  oath ;  gi'eat  numbers,  how- 
ever, refused.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  bishops  and  arcli-bishoi)s,  sixty- 
eight  cui*ates  or  vicars,  were  pn  this 
accoimt  driven  from  their  sees  and  pa- 
"rishes.  Three  hundred  of  the  priests 
were  massacred  in  one  day  in  one  city. 
All  the  other  pastore  who  adhered  to 
their  religion  were  either  sacrificed,  or 
banished  from  their  country,  seeking 
through  a  thousand  dangers  a  refuge 
among  foreign  nations.  A  perusal  of  the 
hoiTid  massacres  of  the  priests  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oaths,  and  the  various 
forms  of  persecution  emjiloyed  by  those 
who  were  attaciicd  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, must  dcej)ly  wound  the  feelings 
of  humanity.  Those  readers  who  are 
desirous  of  farther  information,  .are  re- 
ferred' to  Abbe  Barrul's  Histoiy  of  the 
Clergy, 

Some  think  that  there  was  another 
cause  of  the  revolution,  and  which  may 
be  traced  as  far  back  at  least  as  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  in  the 
seventeenth  cchtuiy,  when  the  great 
body  of  French  Protestants  who  were 
men  of  principle,  'ivere  either  rnurdered 
or  banished,  and  the  rest  in  a  manner 
silenced.  The  effect  of  this  sanguinaiy 
measure  (say  they)  must  needs  be  the 
general  prevalence  of  infidelity.  Let 
tne  religious  part  of  any  nation  be  ba- 
nished, and  a  general  spread  of  iiTeli- 
gion  must  necessarily  follow :  such  were 
tne  effects  in  France.  Tlirou^h  the 
whole  of  tlie  eighteenth  centuiy  mfide- 
11^  has  been  the  fashion,  and  that  not 
only  among  the  princes  and  noblesse, 
but  even  among  tne  greater  part  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  And  as  they  had 
united  their  influence  in  banishing  true 
religion,  and  cherishing  the  monster 
"^ich  succeeded  it,  so  have  they  been 
imited  in  sustaining  the  calamitous  ef- 
fects which  that  monster  has  produced. 
However  unprincipled  and  cruel  the 
French  revolutionists  have  been,  and 
however  much  the  sufferers,  as  fellow- 


creatures,  are  entitled  to  our  pity  ;  ycf, 
considering  the  event  as  the  just  retri- 
bution of  God,  we  are  constrained  to 
say,  **  Thou  art  righteous,  O  Lord,  who 
art,  and  wast,  and  shalt  be,  because 
thou  hast  judged  thus;  for  they  have 
shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets^ 
and  thou  hast  given  them  blood  to 
drink ;  for  they  are  worthy/' 

The  Catholic  religion  is  now  again 
established,  but  with  a,  toleration  of  the 
Pretestants,  under  some  restriction. — 

See  the  Concordat,  or  religious  esta- 
blishment of  the  French  Republic,  rata- 
fied  September  10th,  1801. 

CHURCH,  GREEK  or  EASTERN, 
comprehends  the  chnvches  of  all  the 
countries  anciently  subject  to  the  Greek 
or  Eastern  empire,  and  thi-ough  which 
their  language  was  carried ;  that  is,  all 
the  sjjace  extended  from  Greece  to 
Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  and  thence 
into  Egypt.  This  church  has  been  di- 
vided from  the  Roman  ever  since  the 
time  of,  the  emperor  Pliocas.  See  ar- 
ticle Greek  Church. 

CHURCH,  HIGH.  See  High 
Church. 

CHURCH  OF   IRELAND  is  tl^e 
j  same  as  the  church  of  England,  and  is 
governed  by  four  archbishops  and  eigh- 
teen bishops. 

CHURCH,  LATIN  or  WESTERN, 
comprcliends  all  the  churches  of  Italy, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Africa,  the  north,  and 
all  other  countries  whither  the  Romans 
carried  their  language.  Great  Britain, 
part  of  the  Netherlands,  of  i&ermany, 
and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  have  been 
separated  from  it  almost  ever  since  the 
reformation. 

CHURCH,  REFORMED,  compre- 
i  hends  the  whole  Protestant  churches 
'  in  Europe  and  America,  whether  Lu-  ' 
theran,  Calvinistic,  Independent,  Qua- 
ker, Baptist^  or  of  any  ether  denomina- 
tion who  dissent  from  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  term  Reformed  is  now, 
however,  employed  on  the  continent  of 
Ein'ope,  to  distinguish  the  Calvinists 
from  the  I^utherans. 
•  CHURCH,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC, 
claims  the  title  of  being  the  mother 
church,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  established  .churches 
in  Christendom,  if  antiquity  be  held  as 
a  proof  of  primitive  purity.  See  Po- 
pery. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  estar 
blished  by  law  in  that  kingdom,  is  pres- 
byterian,  which  has  existed  (with  some 
intemiptions  during  tlje  reign  of  the 
Stuarts)  ever  since  the  time  of  Joha 
Knox,  when  the  voice  of  the  people 
prevailed  against  the  influence  of  the 
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crown  in  ^ettin^  it  established.  Its  doc- 
trines are  Calvinistic.  See  article  Pres- 
byterians. 

CHURCHWARDENS,  officers  cho- 
seft  yearly,  either  by  the  consent  of  the ; 
minister,  or  of  the  parishioners,  or  of  j 
both.  Their  business  is  to  look  to  the 
church,  church-yard,  and  to  obsei^ve 
the  behaviour  of  the  parishioners ;  to 
levy  a  shilling  forfeiture  on  all  such  as 
do  not  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  to 
keep  persons  orderly  in  church-time, 
&c  .  I 

CHURCH-YARD,  a  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  to  the  church,  set  apart  for 
the  mterment  of  the  dead.  In  the  church 
of  Rome,  church-yards  ai'e  consecrated 
with  great  solemnityr  If  a  church-yard 
which  has  been  thus  consecrated  shall 
afterwards  be  polhited  by  any  indecent 
action,  or  profaned  by  the  burial  of  an 
iniidel,  an  neretic,  an  excommunicated 
or  unbaptized  person,  it  must  be  recon- 
ciled ;  and  the  ceremony  of  the  recon- 
ciliation is  performed  with  the  same 
solemnity  as  that  of  the  consecration! 
See  Consecration. 

CIRCONCELLIONES,  a  species  of 
fenatics;  so  called  because  they  were 
continually  rambling  round  the  houses 
in  the  country.  They  took  their  rise 
among  the  Donatists,  i|i  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Constantine.  It  is  mcre- 
dible  wnat  ravages  and  cruelties  they 
committed  in  Africa,  ttirough  a  long 
series  of  years.  They  were  illiterate 
•savage  peasants,  who  understood  only 
the  Punic  language.  Intoxicated  with 
a  barbarous  zeal,  they  renounced  agri- 
culture, professed  continence,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "  Vindicators  of  jus- 
tice, and  protectors  of  the  oppressed.'* 
To  accorrf^lish  their  mission,  they  en- 
franchized slaves,  scoured  the  roads, 
forced  masters  to  alight  from  their  cha- 
riots, and  run  before  their  slaves,  whom 
thfy  obliged  to  mojunt  in  their  place; 
and  discharged  debtors,  killing  the  cre- 
ditors if  they  refused  to  cancel  their 
bonds.  But  the  chief  objects  of  their 
cruelty  were  the  Catholics,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  had  renounced  Dona- 
tism.  At  first  they  used  no  swords, 
because  God  had  forbidden  the  use  of 
one  to  Peter:  but  they  were  armed 
^th  clubs,  which  they  called  the  cliids 
^f  Israel,  and  which  they  handled  in  such 
ft, manner  as  to  break  a  man's  bones 
J^thoQt  killing  him  immediately,  so  that 
he  laopuished  a  long  time,  and  then 
died.  When  they  took  away  ik  man's  1 
ufe  at  ence,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  j 
K^our.  They  became  less  scrupulous  1 
^nerwards,  and  made  use  of  all  sorts  | 
«  arms.    Their  shout  w^  Praise  6e  Co'l 


God,  These  words  in  their  mouths 
were  the  signal  of  slaughter  more  ter- 
rible than  the  I'oaring.of  a  lion.  They 
had  uwented  an^iidieard-of  punishment, 
which  was  to  cover  with  hme,  diluted 
with  vinegar,  the  eyes  of  those  unhappy 
wretches  whom  they  had  crushed  with 
blows  and  covered  with  wounds,  and 
to  abandon  them  in  that  oonditioiu 
Never  was  a  stronger  proof  what  hor* 
rors  superstition  can  Deget  in  minds 
destitute  of  knowledge  ai)d  humanity* 
These  brutes,  who  had  made  a  vow  of 
chastity, .  gave  themselves  up  to  wine, 
and  all  sorts  of  impurities;  running 
about  with  women  and  young  girls  aS 
drunk  as  themselves,  whom  they  called 
sacred  virgins,  and  who  often  carried 
proof  of  their  incontinence.  Their 
chief  took  the  jiame  of  chief  of  the 
saints.  After  havmg  glutted  themselves 
with  blood,  they  turned  their  rage  upon 
themselves,  and  sought  death  with  th^ 
same  fury  with  which  they  gave  it  to 
others.  Some  scmmbled  up  to  the  tops 
of  rocks,  and  cast  thennselves  down 
headlong  in  multitudes ;  others  burned 
themsel^s,  or  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea.^ Those  who  proposed  to  ac- 
quire the  title  of  martyrs,  published  it 
long  before;  upon  which  they  were 
feasted  and  fattened  like  oxen  for  the 
slaughter;  after  these  preparations  they 
set  out  to  be  destrovea.  Sometimes 
they  gave  money  .to  those  whom  they 
met,  and  threatened  to  murder  them  u 
they  did  not  make  them  martyrs.  Theo- 
doret  gives  an  accoimt  of  a  stout  young 
man,  \vhd  meeting  with  a  troop  of^ these 
fimatics,'  consented  to  kill  them,  pro- 
vided he  might  bind  them  first;  and 
having  by  this  means  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  defenct  themselves,  whipped 
them  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  then 
left  them  tied  in  that  manner.  Their 
bishops  pretended  to  blame  them,  but 
in  reality  made  use  of  them  to  intimi- 
date such  as  might  be  tempted  to  for- 
sake their  sect;  they  even  honoured 
them  as  saints.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, able  to  goveini  tnose  furious  mon- 
sters ;  imd  more  than  once  found  them- 
selves under  a  necessity  of  abandoning 
them,  and  even  of  imploring  the  assist- 
ance of  the  secular  power  agamst  thenu 
The  counts Ui-sacius  and  Tauiinu^  were 
employed  to  quell  them  ;  they  destroy- 
ed a  great  number  of  them,  of  whom 
the  Donatists  made  as  many  martyrs, 
Ursacius,  who  was  a  Catholic,  ^d  a  ^ 
religious  man,  having  lost  his  life,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  barbarian^  the 
Donatists  did  not  fail  to  triurtiph  in  his 
death,  as  an  effect  of  the  vengeance  of 
heaven.  Africa  was  the  theatre  of  these 
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bloody  scenes  during  a  great  pait  of 
Constantine's  Iffe. 

CJSTERCIANS,  a  relirious  order 
founded  by  St.  Robert,  a  Benedictine, 
in  the  eleventh  century.  They  became 
80  powerful,  that  they  governed  almost 
all  Europe  both  in  spirituals  and  tem- 
porals. Cardinal  de  Vetri,  describing 
their  observances,  says,  they  neither 
urore  skins  nor  shirts,  nor  ever  ate  flesh, 
except  in  sickness ;  and  abstained  from 
fish,  eggs,  milk  and  cheese:  they  lay 
upon  straw  beds  in  tunics  and  cowls'; 
they  rose  at  midnieht  to  prayers ;  they 
spent  the  day  in  labour,  reading,  and 
prayers ;  and  in  all  their  exercises  ob- 
served a  continual  sDeiice. 

CLEMENCY  denotes  much  the 
same  as  mercy.  It  is  most  generally 
used  in  speaking  of  the  forgiveness  ex- 
ercised by  princes.  It  is  the  result,  in- 
deed, of  a  disposition  which  ought  to 
be  cultivated  oy  all  ranks,  though  its 
efiects  cannot  be  equally  conspicuous. 

Clemency  is  not  only  the  privilege, 
the  honour,  and  the  duty  of  a  prince, 
but  it  is  also  his  secyrity,  and  better 
than  all  his  garrisons,  forts,  and  guards, 
to  preserve  nimself  and  his  %)minions 
in  safety.  That  prince  is  truly  royal 
who  masters  himself,  looks  upon  all  in- 
juries as  below  him,  and  governs  by 
equity  and  reasbn,  not  by  passion  or 
caprice.  David,  king  of  Israel,  apjjears 
in  no  instance  greater  or  more  amiable 
than  in  sparing  the  life  of  his  persecu- 
tor Saul,  ivhen  it  was  in  his  power. 

CLERGY  (from  the  Greek  word 
tXT>joj,'  heritage,)  in  the  genesal  sense 
of  the  word,  as  used  by  us,  signifies  the 
body  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  contradistinction  to  the  laity : 
but  strictly  speaking,  and  according  to 
Scripture,  it  means  the  church. — 
*Wnen  Josliua,*'  as  one  observes,  "di- 
vided the  Holy  Land  by  lot  among;  the 
Israelites,  it  pleased  God  to  provide  for 
a  thirteenth  part  of  them,  called  Le- 
vites,  by  assigning  them  a  personal 
estate  equivalent  to  that  provision  made 
by  real  estate,  which  was  allotted  to 
each  of  the  other  twelve  parts.  In  con- 
formity to  the  style  of  the  transaction, 
the  Levites  were  called  God's  lot^  in- 
heritance, or  clergy.  This  style,  how- 
-  ever,  is  not '  always  used  by  the  Old 
Testament  writers.  Sometimes  they  call 
all  the  nations  God's  lot^  Deut  xxxii.  9. 
Ps.  IxxviiL  71.  '?%,  xxviii.  9,  &c.  The 
Kew  Testament  writers  adopt  this  t;crm, 
and  apply  it  to  the  whole  Christian 
church,  1  Pet.  v.  3.  Thus  it  is  the 
church  distinguished  from  the  world, 
and  not  one  part  oi  the  church  as  dis- 
tingui^ed  from  another  part."    The 


word  clergy,  however,  among  us^  tf- 
ways  refers  to  ecclesiastics. 

The  clergy  originally  consisted  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;  but  in 
the  tnird  century  many  mferior  orders 
were  appointed;  such  as  sub-deacons, 
acoluthists,  readers,  &c.  The  clergy  of 
the  church  of  Rome  are  divided  into 
regular  and  sefeular.  The  reg^ar  con- 
sists of  those  monks  or  religious  who 
have  taken  upon  them  holy  orders  of 
the  priesthood  in  their  respective  mo- 
nasteries. The  secular  clei'gy  are  those 
who  are  not  of  any  religious  order,  and 
have  the  care  and  direction  of  parishes. 
The  Protestant  clergy  are  all  secular^ 
For  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  &c.  8qc- 
see  those  articles. 

The  clergy  have  lai-ge  privileges  al- 
lowed them  oy  our  municipal  laws,  and 
had  formerly  much  greater,  which  were 
abridged  at  the  i-eformation,  on  account 
of  the  iU  use  which  the  popish  clergy 
had  endeavoured  to  make  ot  them ;  tor 
the  laws  having  exempted  them  from 
almost  every  personal  duty,  they  at- 
tempted a  total  exemption  from  every 
secular  tie.  The  personal  exemptions, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  continue.  A 
clergyman  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve 
on  a  lury,  nor  to  appear  at  a  court  leet, 
which  almost  every  other  person  is 
obliged  to  do ;  but  if  a  layman  be  sum- 
moned on  a  jury,  and  before  the  trial 
t^es  orders,  he  shall  notwithstanding 
appear,  and  be  sworn.  Neither  can  he 
be  chosen  to  any  temporal  office;  as 
bailiff,  reeve,  constable,  or  the  like,  in 
regard  to  his  own  c(Mitinual  attendance 
on  the  sacred  function.  During  his  at- 
tendance on  divine  service,  he  is  privi- 
leged from  arrests  in  civil  suits.  In 
cases  of  felony  also,  a  clerk  in  orders 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  without 
being  branded  in  the  hand,  and  mar 
likewise  have  it  more  than  once ;  in  bota 
wliich  cases  he  is  distinguished  from  a 
layman. 

Benefit  of  Clergy  was  a  privil«je 
whereby  a  clergyman  claimed  to  be 
delivered  to  his  ordinary  to  purge  him- 
self of  felony,  and  which  anciently  was 
allowed  only  to  those  who  were  m  or- 
ders; but,  by. the  statute  of  18th  Eliz., 
every  man  to  whom  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy is  gi'anted,  though  not  in  orders,  is 
put  to  read  at  the  bar,  after  he  is  found 
guilty,  and  convicted  of  felpny,  and  so 
burnt  in  the  hand;  and  set  fi*ee  for 
the  first  time,  if  the  ordinary  or  deputy 
standing  by  do  say.  Legit  ut  clericua: 
otherwise  he  shall  suffer  death.  As 
the  clergy  have  their  privilege^  so  they 
have  also  their  disabilities,  on  account 
of   then:  spiritual  avocati<ms.     Cler* 
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prmen  are  incdpable  of  sitting  hi  tKe 
house  of  commons;  and  by  statute  21 
Henry  VIII.  c.  13,  are  not  in  general 
allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements 
to  farm,  upon  pain  of  10/.  per  month, 
and  total  avoidance  of  the  lease;  nor 
upon  like  pain  to  keep  any  tap-house  or 
brewhouse ;  nor  engage  in  any  trade, 
nor  sell  any  merchandise,  under  for- 
feiture of  the  treble  value ;  which  pro- 
hibition' is  consonant  to  the  canon  law. 

The  number  of  clergy  m  England 
and  Wales  amount,  according  to  the 
best  calculation,  to  18,000.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  cler^  were  formerly  con- 
siderable, but  smce  the  reformation 
they  are  comparatively  small,  at  least 
those  of  the  mferior  cletgy.  See  the 
Bkhofi  of  Landaff*8  Valuation  of  the 
Church  and  University  Revenues;  or, 
Corue  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Church, 
179r,  2d  edition ;  Buimett's  Hist,  of  his 
otvn  Times,  conclusion.  See  article  Mi- 
nister. 

CLERK:  1.  A  word  originally  used 
to  denote  a  learned  man,  or  man  of 
letters ;  but  now  is  the  common  appel- 
lation by  which  clei-gymen'  distinguish 
themselves  in  signing  any  dfeed  or  in- 
strument— 2.  Also  the  person  who  reads 
the  responses  of  the  congregation  in  the 
church,  or  gives  out  the  hymns  at  a 
nieetmg. 

COCCEIANS,  a  denomination  which 
arose  in  the  seventeenth  century;  so 
called  from  John  Cocceius,  professor  of 
divniity  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 
He  represented  the  whole  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  mirror,  which  held 
toith  an  accurate  view  of  the  ti'ansac- 
tions  and  events  that  were  to  happen  in 
the  church  under  the  dispensation  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.  He  mamtained  that  by 
lar  the  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phecies forctold  Christ's  ministry  and 
mediation,  and  the  rise,  progress,  and 
Involutions  of  the  church,  not  only 
inder  the  fi^re  of  persons  and  trans- 
actions, but  m  a  liteml  manner,  and  by 
the  very  sense  of  the  words  used  in 
wese  predictions ;  and  laid  it  down  as  a 
wavdamental  rule  of  interpretation,  that 
the  words  and  phrases  of  Scripture  are 
to  be  understood  in  every  sense  of  which 
^ey  are  susceptible,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  signify  in  effect  every  thing 
^they  can  possibly  signify. 

^^Qcceius  also  taught,  that  the  cove- 
J^ant  inadg  between  God  and  the  Jewish 
"f  «*,  by  the  ministry  of  Moses»  was  of 
tne  same  nature  as  the  new  covenant, 
oMained  by  the  mediati9n  of  Jesus 
J^'hnst  In  consequence  of  this  general 
Pnnciple,  he  mamtained  that  the  ten 
9* 


commandments  were  toromulgated  by 
Moses,  not  as  a  rule  of  obedience,  but 
as  a  representation  of  the  covenant  of 
gi'ace — that  when  tlie  Jews  had  pro- 
voked the  Deitj  by  their  various  trans- 
gressions, particularly  by  the  worship 
of  the  golaen  calf,  the  severe  and  ser- 
vile yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  was 
added  to  the  decalogue,  as  a  punishment 
mflicted  on  them  by  the  Supreme  Being 
in  his  righteous  displeasure — ^that  this 
yoke,  which  was  painful  in  itself,  be- 
came doubly  so  on  account  of  its  typical 
signification ;  »nce  it  admonished  the 
Isi*aelites  from  day  to  day  of  the  imper- 
fection and  uncertainty  of  their  state, 
filled  them  with  anxiety,  and  was  a 
perpetual  proof  that  they  had  merited 
the  righteous  displeasure  of  God,  and 
could  not  expect  before  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  the  entire  remission  of  their 
iniquities — ^that  indeed  good  men,  even 
under  the  Mosjuc  dispensation,  were 
immediately  af^er  death  made  parta- 
kers of  everlasting  glory ;  but  that  they 
were  nevertheless,  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  far  removed  from 
that  firm  hope  and  assurance  of  salva- 
tion, which  rejoices  the  faithful  under 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel — and 
that  their  anxiety  flowed  naturally  from 
this  consideration,  that  their  sins,  though 
they  remained  unpunished,  were  not 
pardoned;  because  Christ  had  not  as 
vet  offered  himself  up  a  sacrifice  to  the 
father,  to  make  an  entire  atonement 
for  them. 

CGENOBITE,  one  who  lives  in  a 
convent,  or  in  community,  under  a  cer- 
tain rule ;  in  opposition  to  a  hermit,  who 
lives  in  solitude.  Cassian  makes  this 
difference  between  a  con-vent  and  a  mo- 
nastenj,  that  the  latter  may  be  applied 
to  the  residency  of  a  single  religious  or 
recluse;  whereas  the  convent  implies 
coenobites,  or  numbers  of  religiousliving 
in  common.  FJeurv  spfeaks  of  three 
kinds  of  monks  in  Egypt ;  anachorets, 
who  live  in  solitude;  cdsnobites,  who 
continue  to  live  in  community ;  and  «a- 
rabaiteSy  who  are  a  kind  of  monks- 
errant,  that  stroll  from  place  to  place. 
He  refers  the  institution  of  coeAobites 
to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  makes 
it  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  ordinary 
lives  of  the  faithful  at  Jerusalem; 
though  St.  Pachomius  is  ordinarily  own- 
ed to  be  the  institutor  of  the  coenobite 
life,  as  being  the  first  who  gave  a  rule 
to  any  community. 

COLLECT,  a  short  prayer.  In  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
the  mass  of  the  Romanists,  it  denotes  a 
prayer  accomm<)dated  to  any  particular 
day,  occasion,  or  the  like.    In  genera^ 
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all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are  called 
collects^  either  because  the  priest  speaks 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  assembly, 
whose  sentiments  and  desires  he  sums 
up  by  the  word  "Oremus."  **Let  us 
pray,"  or  because  those  prayers  are  of- 
fered when  the  people  are  assembled 
together.  The  popes  Gelaaus  and  Gre- 
gory are  ssdd  to  have  been  the  first  who 
established  collects.  Dr.  Despence,  of 
Pans,  wrote  a  treatise  on  collects,  their 
orijfin,  antiquity,  &c. 

COLLEGIANS*  or  Collegiants, 
a  sect  formed  among  the  Arminians  and 
Anabaptists  in  Holland,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century ;  so 
called  because  of  their  colleges  or 
meetings  twice  every  week,  where 
every  one,  females  excepted,  has  the 
same  liberty  of  expounding  the  Scrip- 
ture, praying,  &c.  Thev  are  said  to  be 
all  either  Arians  or  Socinians:  they 
never  communicate  in  the  college,  but 
meet  twice  a  year,  from  all  parts  of 
Holland,  at  Rninsberg  Twhence  they 
are  also  called  Rhimbergner8,)si  village 
two  miles  from  Leyden,  wnere  they 
communicate  together;  admitting  every 
one  that  presents  himself,  professing 
his  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  ^nd  resolution  to  live  suita- 
bly to  their  precepts  and  doctrines, 
without  regard  to  his  sect  or  opinion. 
They  have  no  particular  ministers,  but 
each  officiates  as  he  is  disposed.  They 
baptize  by  immersion. 

COMMENTARY,  an  exposition, 
book  of  annotations  or  remarks.  There 
are  some  people  so  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  and  think  human  helps  of  so 
littie  worth,  that  they  despise  commen- 
tariea  on  the  Scriptures  altogether ;  but 
every  student  or  preacher  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  explain  the  sacred  oracles,  to 
make  known  the  mind  of  God  to  others, 
to  settle  cases  of  conscience,  to  oppose 
the  sophistry  of  sceptics,  and  to  con- 
foimd  thp  arguments  of  infidels,  would 
do  well  to  avail  himself  of  the  most 
judicious,  cl,ear,  copious,  critical,  and 
sound  commentaries  on  the  Bible.  Nor 
can  I  suppose  that  commentaries  can 
be  useless  to  the  common  people,  for 
though  a  spirit  of  serious  enquiry,  with 
a  little  gocd  sense,  will  go  a  great  way 
in  understanding  the  Bible,  yet  as  the 
language  is  often  figurative,  as  allusions 
are  made  to  ancient  customs,  and  some 
parts  require  more  investigation  than 
many  common  Christians  nave  time 
for,  a  plain  exposition  certainly  must  be 
usefuL  Expositions  of  the  Bible,  how- 
ever, may  be  made  a  bad  use  of.  He 
who  takes  the  ifise  dixit  of  a  commen- 
tator, without  ever  examining  whether 


the  meaning  g^ven  comport  with  the 
text  ?  he  who  gives  himself  no  trouble 
to  investigate  the  Scripture  iorliimsel^ 
but  takes  occasion  to  be  indolent,  be- 
cause others  have  laboured  for  him, 
surely  does  wrong.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  tnose  preachers  use  them  properly, 
who,  in  making  tiieir  sermons,  form 
thejr  plans  from  the  commentator  be- 
fore they  have  thought  upon  the  text. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  follow  our 
own  talents ;  first,  by  prayer,  study,  and 
attention  to  form  our  scheme,  ana  then 
to  examine  the  opinions  of  others  con- 
cerning it  We  will  here  present  the 
reader  with  a  view  of  some  of  those 
commentaries  which  are  the  most  ge- 
nerally approved.  And,  1st  in  my 
opinion,  iJenrytakes  the  lead  for  com- 
mon utility.  The  sprightly  notes,  the 
just  inferences,  the  original  thoughts, 
and  the  warm  applications  to  the  con- 
science, makes  this  work  justly  admired. 
It  is  tnie  that  there  are  some  expres- 
sions which  do  not  agree  with  the  evan- 
gelic system ;  but,  as  the  late  Mr.  Ry- 
land  observes,  **  VTis  impossible  for  a 
person  of  piety  and  taste  to  read  him 
without  wishing  to  be  shut  out  from  all 
the  world  to  read  him  through  without 
one  moment*8  interrup.tion.^*  Mr.  Hency 
did  not  live  to  complete  this  work.  He 
went  as  far  as  the  end  of  Acts.  Romans 
was  done  by  Dr.  Evans ;  the  1st  Corin- 
thians, Sam.  Brown ;  2d  Corinthians,  Dy. 
Mayo ;  Galatians,  Mr.  Bayes ;  Ephe- 
sians,  Mr.  Boswell ;  Philippians,  Mr. 
Harris ;  Colossians,  Mr.  Harris ;  1  and 
2  Thessalonians,  Mr.  Mayo ;  1  and  2 
Timothy,  Mr.  Atkinson ;  Titus,  Jer. 
Smith ;  Philemon,  Mr.  Mottershead  ; 
Hebrews,  Mr.  Tbng;  James,  Mr. 
Wright;  1  Peter,  Mr.  Hill;  2  Peter, 
Mr.  Morril ;  1,  2,  and  3  John,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds; Jude,  Mr.  Billingsley;  and  Re- 
velations by  Mr.  Tong. 

2.  Pooli  Synopsis  Criticorum,  5  folio 
volumes.  1  his  is  a  valuable  wor^,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
student:  it  is  much  esteemed  abroad, 
three  editions  of  it  having  been  pub- 
lished on  the  continent. 

3.  Poole's  Annotations,  a  rich  and 
usefiil  work.  These  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1685,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Poole 
did  not  complete  this  work  himself. 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Moulsey,  is  the  author 
of  the  annotations  on  the  59th  and  60th 
chap,  of  Isaiah.  Dr.  Collings  di'ew  up 
the  notes  on  the  rest  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Lamentations,  as  also  those 
on  the  four  Evangelists,  the  two  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  Ga- 
latians. Those  to  Timothy,  Titus,  Phi- 
lemon, and  the  Revelation,  Ezekiel,  and 
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tlie  idfiior  Prophets,  were  done  by  Mr. 
Hiirsty  Daniel  by  Mr.  Cooper;  the 
Acts  by  Mr.  Vinke ;  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans^  by  Mr.  Mayo ;  the  Ephesians, 
Mr.  Veale ;  the  Phuippians  and  Colos- 
sians,  Mr.  Adams;  the  Hebrews,  Mr. 
Obadiah  Hughes ;  the  epistle  of  St. 
James,  the  two  of  St  Peter,  and  that 
of  Jude,  by  Mr.  Veale ;  the  Uiree  epis- 
tles of  St  John  by  Mr.  Howe. 
^  4  Dr.  Gill's,  m  9  vol.  quarto,  is  an 
mimense  work ;  and  though  it  contain 
a  good  deal  of  repetition  and  extraneous 
matter,  there  is  certainly  a  vast  fund 
of  information  together  with  evangeli- 
cal sentiment 

5.  Brown's  Self-interpreting  Bible,  in 
2  vols,  quarto.  Its  chief  excellencies 
are  the  marginal  references,  which  ai-e 
exceedingly  useful  to  preachers;  and 
the  close,  plain,  and  practical  improve- 
ment to  each  chapter. 

6.  Scott's  Exposition  is  truly  excel- 
lent. It  abounds  with  practical  remarks, 
and  the  last  edition  contains  the  mar- 
ginal references.  The  improvements 
are  also  very  useful  for  families. 

r.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  commentary, 
with  critical  notes,  and  marginal  re- 
ferences, possess  considerable  merit, 
and  will  be  found  a  valuable  treasure 
for  the  Biblical  student 

On  the  Nesv  Testament, 

1.  Burkitt  contains  many  ingenious 
observations,  fine  turns,  natural  plans, 
and  pungent  addresses  to  the  conscience. 
There  are  some  expressions,  however, 
Uiat  grate  upon  the  ear  of  the  evange- 
lical Christian. 

2.  Guyse's  Paraphrase  is  deservedly 
held  in  nigh  estimation  for  sound  doc- 
trine, fair  explication,  and  just  senti- 
ment 

3.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor, 
llie  criticisms  in  this  work  render  it 
valuable.  It  must  be  o^vned  that  the 
doctor  laboured  to  come  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  true  sense  of  the  text. 

4.  Bezx  Annotationes,  in  quibus  ratio 
interpretationLs  redditur;  accessit  etiam 
J.  Camerarii  in  novem  foedus  commen- 
tarius,  fol.  Cantab.  1642,  contams,  be- 
ades.the  old  Latin  version,  Beza's  own 
version ;  and  in  the  side  margin  is  given 
a  summary  of  the  passage,  and  in  the 
argumentative  parts  the  comiexion. 

.5.  Wolfii  Cur»  PhUologicx,  &  Cri- 
mea, in  Omnes  Libros,  Nov.  Test  5 
ycAs.4to.ir39,Hamb.  Basil,  1741.  ITiis 
w  in  a  great  measure  a  compilation 
wtcrthe  manner  of  Poole's  Synopsis, 
biJt  interspersed  with  his  own  critical 
OJuinadversions. 

6.  Bengelii  Gnomon  Nov.  Test  4to. 
AubingjB,  1759,  and  UUnx^  1763,  con- 


tains an  instinctive  pre&ce,  a  penpl» 
cuous  analysis  of  each  book,  wita  short 
notes.  It  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  that 
of  Wolfius. 

7.  Raphelii  Annotationes  in  S.  Scrip* 
turam,  &c.  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  classical 
Greek  historians,  Xenc^hon,  Polybhi^ 
Arrian,  ftnd  Herodotus. 

8.  Hammond^s  Paraphrase  and  An- 
notations upon  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  folio. 

9.  Whitby's  Paraphrase  and  Com* 
mentary  on  New  Test  2.  vols.  fol. 

10.  Wesley's  E3cplanatory  Notes,  4ta 
or  3  vols.  12mo.  Of  difFeroit  trand^ 
tions,  see  article  Bible. 

Commentators  on  Select  Parts. 

1.  Ainsworth  on  the  Pentateuclu 
Psalms,  and  Song  of  Solomon. 

2.  Patrick's  Commentaries  on  the 
Historical  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
3  vols. 

3.  Lightfcx)t's  Works,  2  vols.  fol.  con* 
t£un  a  chronicle  of  the  times,  and  the 
order  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  harmony,  chronicled,  and  order  of 
the  New  Testament ;  the  haignony  of 
the  four  Evangelists ;  a  commentary  on 
the  Acts ;  Horae  Hebraicae,  &c.  on  the 
four  Evangelists,  Acts,  and  1  Corin- 
thians. 

4.  Chrysostomi  Opera,  8  vols.  fol.  con* 
tain  expositions  of  various  parts. 

5.  Calvini  Opera  Omnia,  9  vols,  con- 
tain commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  homilies  on  Samuel,  sermons  on 
Job,  commentaries  on  Psalms,  Isaiah, 
Evangelists,  Acts,  Paul's  epistles,  and 
the  other  Catholic  epistles ;  and  pralec- 
tiones  on  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Darnel, 
and  the  Minor  Prophets. 

6.  JLowth  on  the  Prophets. 

7.  Pocock  on  some  of  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets. 

8.  Locke  on  Paul's  epistles. 

9.  Hutcheson  on  the  Smaller  Pro- 
phets. 

10.  Newcome  on  Ezekiel  and  Minor 
Prophets. 

11.  Macknight's  Harmony  of  the 
Gospel,  and  Literal  Trandation  of  all 
the  Apostolical  Epistles,  with  Commen- 
tary and  Notes. 

12.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the 
Gospels,  with  Notes  and  Dissertations. 

On  Select  Books. 

On  Ruth :  Macgowan,  Lawson. 

On  Job:  l.Caryn,2vol8.fol.— 2.Hutr- 
chmson,  1669,  fol.— 3.  Peters's  Critical 
Dissertation  on  Book  of  Job. — 4.  Cha- 
pellou. 

On, the  Psalms:  1.  MoUeri  Enart. 
Psalm,  fol.  1619.-i-2.  Hammond's  Para- 
phrase.— 3.  Ameai  Lectiones  in  Omnes 
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Psalinos,  Oct  1636. — i.  Dickson. — 
5.  Home's  Commentary. — On  S&lect 
Faalms :  1.  Hfldersham's  152  Lectures 
on  Psalm  li. — 2.  Decoetlogon's  Serm. 
on  Psalm  li. — 3.  Greenham  on  Psalm 
cxix. — 4.  Manton  on  Psalm  cxix. — 5. 
Owen  on  Psalm  cxxx. — 6.  Luther  on 
the  15  Psalms  of  Degrees. — 7.  Horton 
on  Psalms  iv.  xlii.  li.  and.  Ixiii. 

On  Froverba:  Dr.  Mayer,  Taylor, 
lo.  Trapp. 

Mcclesiaatea  :  Broughton,  Wardlaw, 
Jermyn. 

Canticlea :  Bp.  Foliot,  ftiercier,  San- 
chez, Bossnet,  Cocceius,  Dr.  James, 
Ainsworth,  Durham,  Bishop  Hall,  Bi- 
shop Patrick,  Dove,  Trapp,  Jackson, 
Dr.  Colling  Dr.  Gill,  Dr.  Percy,  Har- 
mer.  Dr.  Durell ;  but  the  most  recent, 
and  perhaps  the  best,  is  Williams's  new 
tranSation  with  commentary,  &c.  where 
th6  reader  will  find  a  list  of  other  names 
who  have  translated  and  written  on 
parts  of  this  book.' 

laaiah  :  Viti-inga,  Lowth,  M*Culloch. 

JeremiaJi:  Blayney. 

Ezekiel:  Greenhill,  Newcome. 

Daniel:  Willet's  Hexapla,  fol.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  on  Prophecies  of  Daniel. 

Hoaea :  Burroughs,  Bishop  Horsley*s 
translation,  with  explanatory  notes. 

Of  the  other  Minor  Prophets,  see 
Com?nentariea  on  Select  Parta, 

Gos/iela :  See  above,  and  article  Har- 
mony. Also  Hildersham  on  John  iv. 
fol.  Bui^ss  on  John  xvii.  Manton  on 
John  xvii. 

^cta :  Mayer,  Trapp. 

Romana  :  Wilson,  Parr. 

Galatiana:  Luther,  Ferguson,  Per- 
kins.. 

Efiheaiana :  Ferguson,  Goodwin. 

Coloaaiana :  Byfield,  Davenant,  Elton. 

Titua :  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor. 

Hebrewa :  Dr.  Owen. 

Jamea:  Manton. 

1  Peter:  Leighton,  and  N.  Byfield  on 
the  first  three  chapters. 

2  Peter:  Adam. 

John :  Hardy  on  1  Epistle,  and  Haw- 
kms  on  the  three  Epistles  of  John. 

Jude :  Jeiikins,  Manton,  Otes. 

Revelation :  Mede,  Daubuz,  Bright- 
man,  Pegaifius,  Waple,  Robertson,  vi- 
tjinga,  Pyle,  Goodwin,  Lownian,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Durham,  Cradock,  Dr. 
H.  Moore,  Bishop  Newton,  Dr.  Bryce 
Johnston. 

As  this  article  may  be  consulted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  mformation  as 
to  the  best  helps  for  understandiiig  the 
Scriptures,  we  may  add  to  the  above : 
--Jacobj  Eisner,  Observat  Sa^rse ;  Al- 
berti  Observ.  Philolog.;  Lamberti  Bos, 
ExerdtatPhilolog.;  Lamberti  Bos,  Obr 


servatMiscelLFortuita  Sacra.  Theses 
together  with  Wolfiusand  Raphelius, 
before  mentioned,  says  Dr.  Doadridge^ 
are  books  which  I  cannot  but  recom- 
mend to  my  young  friends,  as  ptopei- 
not  only  to  ascertain  the  sense  oi  a  va 
riety  of  words  and  phrases  which  occui 
in 'the  apoStolic  writings,  but  also  to 
form  them  to  the  most  useful  method 
of  studying  the  Greek  classics ;  those 
great  masters  of  solid  sense,  elegant 
expression,  mst  and  lively  painting,  and 
masculine  eloquence,  to  the  neglect  of 
which  I  cannot  but  ascribe  that  ener- 
vate, dissolute,  and  puerile  manner  of 
writing,  which  is  growing  so  much  on 
the  present  age,  and  will  probably  con- 
sign so  many^of  its  productions  to  speedy 
oblivion.  See  also  books  recommended 
under  articles  Bible,  Scriptures. 

COMMINATION,  an  office  m  the 
church  of  England  appointed  to  be  read 
on  Ash  Wednesday.  It  is  substituted  in 
the  room  of  that  godly  diacifiline  in  the 
firimitive  church,  by  which  (as  the  in- 
troduction to  the  office  expresses  it) 
**such  persons  as  stood  convicted  of 
notorious  sins  were  put  to  op>en  penance, 
and  punished  in  this  world,  that  their 
soyls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord;  and  that  others,  admonished  by 
their  example,  might  be  the  more 
afraid  to  offend.'*  This  discipline,  in  sd^ 
ter  ages,  degenerated  in  the  church  of 
Rome  into  a  formal  confession  of  sins 
upon  Ash  Wednesday,  and  the  empty 
ceremony  of  sprinkling  ashes  upon  the 
head  of  the  people.  Our  reiormers 
wisely  rejected  this  ceremony  as  mere 
shadow  and  show ;  and  substituted  this 
office  in  its  room,  which  is  j1  denuncia- 
tion of  God'a  anger  and  judgment 
againat  ainnera  ;  that  the  people^  being 
apprised  of  God's  wrath  and  indignation 
against  their  sins,  might  not,  through 
want  of  discipline  to  the  church,  be  en- 
couraged to  pursue  them. 

COMMISSARY,  an.  officer  of  the 
bishop,  who  exercises  spiritual  juris- 
diction in  places  of  a  diocese  so  far  from 
the  episcopal  see,  that  the  chancellor 
cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bishop's 
principal  consistory  court  without  great 
mconvenience. 

COMMUNICATING,  a  term  made 
use  of  to  denote  the  a'^t  of  receiving  the 
Lord's  supper.  Those  of  the  reformed 
and  of  the  Greek  church  communicate 
under  both  kinds ;  those  of  the  Romish 
only  under  one.  The  oriental  commu- 
nicants receive  the  species  of  wine  bv  a 
spoon;  and  anciently  they  sucked  it 
tnrough  a  pipe,  as  has  been  observed 
by  Beat  Rheanus  on  TertuUian. 

COMMUNION,  in  its  strict  and  pro- 
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per  sense  ^piifies  holding  something  in 
common  with  another^  Acts  ii.  42.^— 
2.  In  a  more  general  sense,  it  denotes 
conformity  or  agreement,  2  Cor.  vi.  14. 
Eph.  V.  11. — 3.  It  signifies  comferacy  or 
friendly  intercourse,  wherein  men  con- 
trive or  consult  together  about  matters 
of  common  concern,  Luke  vi.  11.  Ps. 
iv.4.— 4.  Communion  is  also  used  for 
the  Lord's  supper,  because  we  herein 
make  a  public  profession  of  our  con- 
formity to  ChiTst  and  his  laws ;  and  of 
our  agreement  with  other  Christians  in 
the  sph*it  and  faith  of  the  Gospel.  See 
Lord's  Supper. 

The  fourth  council  of  Lateran  de- 
crees, that  every  believer  shall  receive 
the  communion,  at  least,  at  Easter; 
which  seems  to  import  a  tacit  .desire 
that  they  should  do  it  oftener,  as  in 
effect  they  did  it  much  oftener  in  the 
prhnitive  days.  Gratian  and  the  master 
of  the  sentences,  prescribe  it  as  a  rule 
for  the  l^ty  to  communicate  three  times 
a  year;  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Cliristmas:  but  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry the  practice  prevailed  of  never  ap- 
proachmg  the  eucharist  at  Easter ;  and 
the  council  thought  fit  to  enjoin  it  then 
by  a  law,  lest  their  coldness  and  remiss- 
ness should  go  farther  still :  and  the 
coancil  of  Trent  renewed  the  same  in- 
junction, and  recommended  frequent 
communion  without  enforcing  it  by  an 
express  decree.  In  the  ninth  centuiy 
the  communion  was  still  received  by 
the  laity  in  both  kinds,  or  rather  the 
species  of  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine, 
as  is  owned  by  the  Romanists  them- 
selves. M.  de  Marca  observes,  that 
they  received  it  at  firsts  in  their  hands ; 
and  believes  the  communion  under  one 
lund  alone  to  have  had  its  rise  in  the 
West^  under  pope  Urban  II.  m  1096,  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land.  It  was  more  solemnly  enjoined 
by  the  council  of  Constance,  in  1414. 
The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Clermont  enjoins  the  communion 
to  be  received  under  both  kinds  dis- 
tinctly; adding,  however,  two  excep- 
tbns, — the  one  of  necessity,  the  other 
of  caution ;  the  first  m  favour  of  the 
sick,  and  the  second  of  the  abstemious, 
«r  those  who  had  an  aversion  for  wine. 
It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonical  pu- 
'wsJiment  for  clerks  guilty  of  any  crime 
to\)e  reduced  to  lay  communion;  i.  e. 
^  to  receive  it  as  the  laity  did,  viz. 
^M»ep  one  kind.  They  had  another 
pnmshment  of  the  same  nature,  though 
^MWer  a  different  name,  called  foreign 
communion^  to  which  the  canons  fre- 
<I'{aifly  condemned  their  bishops  and 
wier  clerks.  This  punishment  iras  not 


any  excommunication  or  deposition,  but 
a  kind  of  suspension  from  tne  function 
of  the;  order,  and  a  degradation  from 
the  rank  they  held  in  the  church. .  It 
had  its  name  because  the  commufdon 
was  only  granted  to  the  criminal  on  the 
foot  of  a  foreign  clerk;  i.  e.  being 
reduced  to  the  lowest  of  his  order,  he 
took  his  place  after  aH  those  of  his 
rank,  as  all  clerks,  &c.  did  in  the 
churches  to  which  they  did  not  beloi^. 
The  second  council  of  Agda  orders 
every  clerk  that  absents  himself  from 
the  church  to  be  reduced  to  foreign 
communion. 

Church  communion  is  fellowship  with 
any  particular  church.  See  Church 
Fellowship.  It  is  sometimes  applied 
to  different  churches  united  m  doctrine 
and  discipline.  The  three  grand  com- 
munions into  which  the  Christian  church 
is  divided  is  that  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  Greek  church,  and  the  Protestant 
church;  but  ori^nally  all  Christians 
were  in  communion  with  each  other, 
having  one  communion,  faith,  and  dis- 
cipline. ♦ 

Free  Communiony  a  term  made  use 
of  in  relation  to  the  Lord's  supper,  by 
which  it  is  understood  that  ail  those 
who  have  been  baptized,  whether  in 
infancy  or  adult  ag«,  may,  on  professioa 
of  their  faith,  sit  down  at  tne  Lord's 
table  with  others  of  different  denomina- 
tions. Some  of  the  Baptists  object  to 
free  or  mixed  communion,  and  do  not 
allow  of  persons  who  have  been  bap- 
tized in  their  infancy  to  join  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  supper  with  them: 
because  they  look  upon  such  as  not 
having  been  baptized  at  all,  and  conse- 

?uendy  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  table. 
)thers,  however,  suppose  that  this 
ought  to  be  no  objection ;  and  that  such 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  really 
baptized  (though  in  infancy,)  are  par- 
takei*s  of  grace,  belong  to  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  and  are  truly  devoted 
to  God,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  on 
account  of  a  different  opinion  about  a 
mere  ordinance.  Mr.  Killingworth  Smd 
Mr.  Booth  have  wintten  against  free 
communion ;  John  Bunyan,  Dr.  Foster, 
Mr.  Bulkley,  Mr.  Wiche,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, for  it. 

COMMUNION,  sfiiritual  or  divine^ 
is  that  delightful  fellowship  and  inter- 
course which  a  believer  enjoys  with 
God.  It  is  founded  upon  union  with 
him,  and  consists  in  a  communication  of 
divme  graces  from  him,  and  a  return  of 
devout  affections  to  him.  The  believe? 
holds  communion  wkh  God  in  his  works, 
in  his  word,  and  in  his  ordinances. 
There  can  be  no  communion  without 
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nkeiKss,  not  without  Christ  as  the  me- 
diator. Some  disnnguished  communion 
with  God  from  Jthe  sense  and  feeling  of 
it;  that  is,  that  we  may  hold  commu- 
oion  with  him  without  raptures  of  joy ; 
and  that  a  saint,  even  under  desertion, 
may  have  communion  with  God  as 
really,  though  not  so  feelingly,  as  at  any 
other  time.  This  communion  cannot  be 
interrupted  by  any  local  mutations:  it 
is  fer  superior  to  all  outward  services 
and  ordinances  whatsoever ;  it  concerns 
the  whole  soul,  all  the  affections,  facul- 
ties, and  motions  of  it  being  under  its 
Influence:  it  is  only  imperfect  in  this 
life,  and  will  he  unspeakably  enlarged 
in  a  better  world. — In  order  to  keep  up 
communion  with  God,  we  should  inform 
ourselves  of  his  will,  John  v.  39.  be  often 
in  prayei',  Luke  viii.  1.  embrace  oppor- 
tunities of  retirement,  Ps.  iv.  4.  contem- 
plate on  the  divine  perfections,  provi- 
aences,  and  promises,  Ps.  civ.  34.  watch 
against  a  vain,  trifling,  and  volatile 
spirit,  Eph.  iv.  30.  and  be  found  in  the 
use  of  all  the  means  of  grace,  Ps.  xxvii. 
4.  The  advantages  of  communion 
with  God  are,  deadness  to  the  world, 
Phil.  iii.  8.  patience  under  trouble. 
Job  i.  22.  fortitude  in  danger,  Ps.  xxvii. 
1.  gratitude  for  mercies  received,  Ps. 
cui.  1.  direction  under  difficulties,  Prov. 
iii.  5,  6.  peace  and  joy  in  opposition, 
Ps.  xvL  23.  happiness  in  death,  Ps. 
xxiii.  4.  and  an  eamest  desire  for 
heaven  and  glory,  2  Tim.  iv.  7, 8.  See 
Shaw*s  Immanuel;  Owen  atid  Henry 
on  Commimioji;  and  article  Fellow- 
ship. 

COMPASSION  is  that  species  of 
affection  which  is  excited  either  by  the 
actual  distress  of  its  object,  or  by  some 
impending  calamity  which  appears  in- 
evitable. It  is  a  benevolent  sorrow  for 
the  sufferings  or  approaching  misery  of 
another.  The  etymology  ot  tlve  word 
expresses  this  idea  with  strict  proprie- 
ty, as  i^  signifies  suffering  witn  the  ob- 
ject. Hobbes  makes  this  a  mere  selfish 
passion,  and  defines  it  as  "being  fear 
tor  ourselves."  Hutcheson  resolves  it 
into  instinct;  but  Dr.  Butler  much  more 
properly  considers  it  as  an  original  dis- 
tinct particular  affection  in  human  na- 
ture. It  may  be  considered  as  a  generic 
name,  comprehending  several  other 
.affections;  as  mercy,  commiseration^ 
iiUy. .  This  affection,  (as  well  as  every 
other  of .  our  nature,)  no  doubt,  was 
wisely  given  us  bv  our  Creator.  **  Ideas 
of  fitness,*'  a?  Saurin  obsei'ves,  "sel- 
dom make  much  impression  on  the  bulk 
of  mankind ;  it  w^  necessary  therefore 
to  make  sensibility  supply  the  want  of 
reflection;  aiid  by  a  counter-Wow  ^^ith 


which  the  miseries  of  a  neighbour 
strike  our  feelings,  to  |)roduce  a  dispo- 
sition in  us  to  reneve  him." 

COMPASSION  OF  GOD  is  the  in- 
finite gi'eatness  of  hiis  mercy  and  love, 
whereby  he  relieves  the  miseries  of  his 
people.  This  perfection  of  Jehovah,  is 
conspicuously  displayed  in  the  ^ift  of 
his  Son,  John  iii.  16.  the  revelation  of 
his  will,  Hos.  viii.  12.  the  bounties  of 
his  providence,  Ps.  cxlv.  9.  the  exercise 
of  his  patience,  Rom.  ii.  4.  the  promise 
of  his  mercy,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38.  the  mani- 
festation of  his  presence.  Matt,  xviii. 
20.  and  the  pix)vision  of  eternal  glory, 
1  Pet.  i.  4.    See  Mercy. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  BIBLE.  See 
Bible,  No.  29. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  English 
church  histoiy,  denotes  a '  scheme  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  in 
1667-8,  for  relaxing  the  terms  of  con- 
formity on  behalf  of  the  Pi-otestant  Dis- 
senters, and  admitting  them  into  the 
communion  of  the  church.  A  bill  for 
this  purpose  was  drawn  up  by  Judge 
Hale,  but  disallowed.  The  attempt  was 
renewed  by  Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet, 
in  1674,  and  the  terms  were  settled,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  non-conformists ; 
but  the  bishops  refused  their  assent. 
The  scheme  was  likewise  revived  again 
immediately  after  the  revolution.  The 
king  and  queen  expressed  their  desire 
of  an  union :  however,  the  design  tailed, 
after  two  attempts,  and  the  act  of  tole- 
ration was  obtained. 

CONCEPTION  OF  CHRIST,  the 
supernatural  and  miraculous  formation 
of  the  human  jiature  of  Jesus  Chtist 
"It  were  not  difficult  to  show,"  says 
a  divine,  "that  the  mh'aculous  concep- 
tion, once  admitted,  naturally  brings  uj> 
after  it  the  great  doctrines  of  the  atone- 
ment and  the  incarnation.  The  mira- 
culous conception  of  our  Lord  evidently 
implies  some  higher  purpose  of  his 
coming  than  the  mere  business  of  a 
teacher.  The  business  of  a  teacher 
might -have  been  performed  by  a  mere 
man,  enlightened  oy  the  prophetic  spi- 
rit For  whatever  instruction  men  have 
the  capacity  to  receive,  a  man  might 
have  been  made  the  instiniment  to  con- 
vey. Had  teaching,  therefore,  t)een  the 
sole  purpose  of  our  Saviour's  coming,  a 
mere  man  might  have  done  the  whole 
business,  and  tne  supernatural*  concep- 
ti(m  had  been  an  unnecessary  miracfe. 
He,  therefore,  who  came  in  tiiis  mira- 
culous way,  came  upon  some  higher 
busmess,  to  which  a  mere  man  was  im- 
equal.  He  came  to  be  made  a  sin 
offering  f6r  us,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  rjghteoujmess  qf  God  in  him."    See 
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Bp.  Horsley*s  Tracts,  and  article  Hu* 
KANiTY  of  Christ. 
CONCEPTION  IMMACULATE 

of  the  Holy  Vtrgin,  is  a  popish  festival 
established  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry, on  the  supposition  of  her  having 
been  conceived,^  and  bom  immaculate, 
i.  e.  without  original  sin:  held  on  the 
8th  of  December.  The  immaculate  con- 
ception is  the  great  head  of  controversy 
between  the  Scotists  and  Thomists;  the 
former  maintaining  and  the  latter  im- 
pugning it.  Peter  D'Alva  has  published 
48  huge  folio  volumes  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  conception. 

CONCLAVE,  the  assembly  or  meet- 
ing of  the  cardinals  shut  \up  for  the 
election  of  a  Pope.  Conclave  ^so  sig- 
nifies the  place  in  which  the  cardinals 
of  thvj  Romish  church  meet  for  the 
above-mentioned  purpose.  The  con- 
clave is  a  range  ot  small  cell?,  ten  feet 
square,  niade  of  wainscot:  these  are 
numbered,,  and  drawn  by  lot.  1  hey 
stand  in  a  line  along  the  galleries  and 
hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  smaU  space 
between  each.  Every  cell  has  the  arms 
of  the  cardinal  over  it.  The  ccHiclave  is 
not  fixed  to  any  one  determinate  place, 
for  the  constitutions  of  the  church  al- 
low the  cardinals  to  make  choice  of 
such  a  place  for  the  conclave  as  they 
think  most  convenient:  yet  it  is  gene- 
rally held  in  the  Vatican. — ^The  con- 
clave is  veiy  strictly  guarded  by  troops : 
neither  the  cardinals,  nor  any  person 
shut  up  in  the  conclave,  are  spoken  to, 
but  at  the  hours  allowed  of,  and  then  in 
Italian  or  Latin:  even  the  provisions 
for  the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no 
lettere  be  conveyed  by  that  means  from 
the  ministers  of  foreign  powers,  or 
other  persons,  who  may  have  an  inte- 
rest in  the  election  of  the  pontiff. 

CONCORD,/orm  o/^Form  of  con- 
cord, in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  stan- 
dard-book among  the  Lutherans,  com- 
posed at  Torgaw  in  1576,  and  thence 
called  the  book  of  Torgaw,  and  review- 
ed at  Berg  by  six  Lutheran  doctors  of 
Germany,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
James  Anderx;  This  book  contains,  in 
two  parts,  a  system  of  doctrine,  the  sub- 
scription of  which  was  a  condition  of 
communion,  and  a  formal  and  very  se- 
vere condemnation  of  all  who  differed 
from  the  compilers  of  it;  particularly 
^th  reject  to  the  majesty  and  omm- 
presence  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  real 
manducation  of  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the 
^charist  It  was  first  imposed  upon  the 
oaxons  by  Augustus,  and  occasioned 
P^  opposition  and  disturbance.  The 
{"^ute  about  it  was  revived  in  Switzer- 
«fla  in  1718,  when  the  magistrates  of 


Bern  published  an  order  for  adopting  it 
as  a  rule  of  faith ;  the  consequence  dt 
which,  was  a  contest  that  reduced  it^ 
credit  and  authority. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  dictionary  or 
index  to  the  Bible,  wherein  all  the  lead* 
ing  words  are  i*anged  alphabetically, 
and  the  books,  chapters,  and  verses 
wherein  they  occur  referred  to,  to  as* 
sist  in  finding  out  passages,  and  compa* 
ring  with  the  several  significations  of 
the  same  word.  Cardinal  Hugo  de  St 
Charo  seems  to  have  been  the  irst  who 
compiled  a  concordance  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  for  carrying  on  this 
work,  it  is  said,  he  employed  500  monks 
to  assist  him.  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan 
published  a  Hebrew  concordance,  print* 
ed  at  Venice  in  1523,  containing  all  the 
Hebrew  roots,  branched  into  tneir  va- 
rious significations,  and  under  each  sig*- 
nification  all  the  places  in  Scripture 
wherein  it  occurs;  but  the  best  and 
most  usefiil  Hebrew  concordance  is  that 
of  Buxtoi%  printed  at  Basil  in  1632. 
Calasius,  an  Italian  cordelier,  has  given 
us  concordances  of  the  Hebrew,  Latin^ 
and  Greek,  in  two  columns:  the  first, 
which  is  Hebrew,  is  that  of  rabbi  Mor- 
decai Nathan  verbatim,*and  according 
to  the  order  of  the  books  and  chapters: 
in  the  other  column  is  a  Latin  interpre- 
tation of  each  passage  of  Scripture 
quoted  by  R.  Mordecai :  this  interpre- 
tation is  Calasius's  own;  but  in  the 
margin  he  adds  that  of  tlie  LXX  and 
the  Vulgate,  when  different  from  his. 
The  work  is  in  4  vols,  folio,  printed  at 
Rome  in  1621.  A  new  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  by  subscription  in 
London,  in  1747, 8,  9,  by  Mr.  Romam^ 
to  which  he  obtained  the  signature  of 
eveiy  crowned  head  inEurope, his  Ho^ 
lineaa  not  excepted.-  Dr.  Taylor  pul>- 
lished,  in  1754,  a  Hebrew  concordance^ 
in  2  vols,  folio,  adapted  to  tlie  English 
Bible,  and  di^osed  after  the  same  man* 
ner  as  Buxtorf.  This  is  perhaps  th« 
best  for  English  readers. 

The  Greek  concordances  are  only 
for  the  New  Testament,  except  one  by 
Conrad  Kircher  on  the  Old,  containing 
all  the  Hebrew  words  in  alphabetical 
order;  and  underneath,  all  tWe  inter- 
pretations of  them  in  the  LXX,  and  in 
each  interpretation  all  the  places  where 
they  occur  in  that  version.  In  1718, 
Trommius  published  his  Greek  concor- 
dance for  the  LXX,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
2  vols,  folio;  and  Schmidius, improving 
on  a  similar  work  of  H.  Stephen,  has 
given  an  excellent  Gi^ek  concordance 
for  the  New  Testament,  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  is  that  of  Leipsic,  anno 
1717.    Williams's  concordance  to  the 
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Greek  Testament  gives  tlie  English 
ver^oa  to  each  word,  and  points  out 
the  principal  Hebrew  roots  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  words  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  4ta  1767.  We  have  several  con- 
cordances in  English,  as  Fisher's,  But- 
terworth's,  Newman's,  Brown's;  but 
the  best  esteemed  is  that  in  4to.  by 
Alexander  Cruden,  which  no  minister 
or  student  should  be  without,  except  he 
have  such  a  prodigious  memory  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  it.  Crut- 
well's  Concordance  of  Parallels  may 
^so  be  consulted  with  profit.  Talbot's 
fcomplete  Analysis,  ana  new  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Biole ;  Dodd  and  Locke's 
Common-place  Books;  with  Clark  on 
the  Promises,  and  GastrUl's  Institutes, 
may  also  be  useful  to  preachers. 

CONCUBINAGE,  the  act  of  living 
with  a  woman  to  whom  the  man  is  not 
legally  married.  It  is  also  used  for  a 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  inferior  con- 
dition (performed  with  less  solemnity 
than  the  formal  marriage,)  and  to  whom 
the  husband  does  not  convey  his  rank. 
As  polygam)r  was  sometimes  practised 
by  the  patriarchs,  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  see  one,  two,  or  many  wives  in 
a  family,  and  besides  these  several  con- 
cubines, 2  Sam.  iii.  3, 8cc.  1  Kings  xi.  3. 
2  Chron.  xi.  21;  but  ever  since  the 
abi*ogation  of  polygamy  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  reduction  of  marriage  to  its 
primitive  institution,  concubinage  has 
been  forbidden  and  condemned  among 
Christians. 

CONDESCENSION  is  that  species 
of  benevolence  which  designedly  waves 
the  supposed  advantages  of  birth,  title, 
or  station,  iii  order  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  the  state  of  an  inferior,  smd 
diminish  that  restraint  which  the  appa- 
rent distance  is  calculated  to  produce 
in  him.  It  is  enjoined  on  the  Christian, 
and  is  peculiarly  oniamental  to  the 
Christian  character,  Rom .  xii.  1 6.  The 
•  condescension  of  God  appears  every 
way  great,  when  we  consider  his  infinite 
perfection,  his  absolute  independence  of 
his  creatures,  his  purposes  of  mercy  to- 
ward them,  and  his  continual  care  over 
them. 

CONDITION,  a  term  of  a  bargain 
to  be  performed.  It  has  been  debated 
whether /afM  should  be  called  the  con- 
dition 01  our  salvation.  If  by  it  we 
mean  a  valuable  equivalent  for  the 
benefit  received,  or  something  to  be 
performed  in  our  own  strength,  or  that 
will  be  meritorious,  it  is  certainly  in- 
applicable ;  but  if  by  it  be  meani  that 
It  IS  only  a  mean,  without  which  we 
cumot  be  saved,  in  that  s«ise  it  is  not 
Improper.    Yet  as  the  term  is  often 


made  use  <tf  improperly  by  those  "who 
are  mere  legalists,  perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  to  decline  the  use  of  it. 

CONFERENCE,  the  act  of  discour* 
sing  with  ai^other  in  order  to  treat  upon 
some  subject,  or  to  settle  some  point  of 
dispute.  Conference  Meetings,  iii  a  re- 
ligious sense,  are  meetings  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  relating  experience, 
discoursing  on  some  religious  subject, 
or  for  transacting  religious  business. 
"  Religious  conference,"  .says  a  divine, 
**  is  one  way  of  teaching  religion.  We 
all  have  leisure  time,  and  it  is  well  spent 
when  it  is  employed  in  set  conferences 
on  religion.  There  the  doubting  man 
may  open  all  his  suspicions,  and  con- 
firmed Christians  will  strengthen  his 
belief;  there  the  fearful  may  learn  to  be 
valiant  for  the  truth ;  there  the  Abeml 
may  learn  to  devise  liberal  thmgs; 
there  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer 
may  learn  to  speak  plainly;  there 
Paul  may  withstand  Peter  to  the  face, 
because  he  deserves  to  be  blamed; 
there  the  Gospel  may  be  communi- 
cated sevei'ally  to  them  of  reputation; 
there,  in  one  word,  ye  may  all  prophesy 
one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  afi 
may  be  comforted.  One  hour  in  a  week 
spent  thus  will  contribute  much  to  our 
edification,  provided  we  abstain  from 
the  disorders  that  have  often  disgraced, 
and  sometimes  destroyed,  this  excellent 
Christian  practice.  Time  should  be 
kept,  order  should  be  preserved,  no 
idle  question  should  be  asked;  freedom 
of  inquiry  should  be  nourished ;  immo- 
dest forwardness  should  be  restrained ; 
practical,  experiment^  and  substan- 
tial subjects  should  be  examined; 
Charity  with  all  its  gentle  train  should 
be  there,  for  she  openeth  her  mouth 
with  wisdom,  and  in  ner  tongue  is  the 
law  of  kindness."    See  Experience 

Ti^EETINGS 

CONFESSION,  the  verbal  acknow- 
ledgment which  a  Christian  makes  of 
his  sins.  Among  the  Jews,  it  was  the 
custom,  on  the  annual  feast  of  expiation, 
for  the  high  priest  to  make  confession 
of  sins  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
people :  besides  this  general  confession, 
the  Jews  were  eniomed,  if  their  sins 
were  a  breach  of  the  first  table  of  the 
law,  to  make  confession  of  them  to  God; 
but  violations  of  the  second  table  were 
to  be  acknowledged  to  their  brethren. 
Confession,  according  to  Dr.  Watts,  is 
the  third  part  of  prayer,  and  includesf, 
1.  A  confesMon  of  the^eaimess  of  our 
original,  our  (^stance  firom  God,  our' 
subjection  to  him,  and  constant  depen- 
dence on  him.^-2.  A  confession  of  out 
sins^  both  original  and  actual,  m  thought, 
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Vk,  mnission  and  commission. — 3.  A 
Cdnfession  of  our  desert  of  punishment, 
and  our  unworthiness  of  mercy. — 4.  A 
confession  or  humble  representation  of 
our  wants  and  "sorrows  of  every  kind. 
Confession  also  may  be  considered  as  a 
relative  duty,  or  the  acknowledgment  of 
any  offence  we  have  been  guilty  of  against 
a  fellow- creature.  The  Romish  church 
requires  confession  not  only  as  a  duty, 
but  has  advanced  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
sacrament.  These  confessions  are  made 
to  the  priest,  and  are  private  and  aun- 
cular;  and  the  priest  is  not  to  reveal 
them  under  pain  of  the  highest  punish- 
ment. This,  howevc;r,  is  both  unneces- 
sary and  unscriptural ;  for,  in  tlie  first 
place,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  power 
of  remitting  and  retaining  sins  (the 
pretended  ground  of  sacramental  con- 
lession)  was  imparted  to  any  but  the 
apostles,  or  at  the  most  to  those  to  whom 
a  discernment  of  spirits  were  commu- 
nicated.— 2.  If  our  Saviour  had  designed 
this  to  have  been  a  duty,  he  would  most 
probably  have  delivered  us  an  express 
command  to  this  purpose. — 3.  This  au- 
thority of  pardoning  sins  immediately 
in  relation  to  ( Jod  (the  foundation  of  the 
pretended  duty  of  secret  confession,) 
without  any  reference  to  church  cen- 
sures, was  never  claimed  for  many  ages 
after  Christ. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  private 
auricular  confession  is  rfot  of  divine  au- 
thority, yet,  as  one  observes,  "there  are 
many  cases  wherein  men  uiider  the  guilt 
and  trouble  of  their  sins  can  neither  ap- 
pease their  own  minds,  nor  sufficiently 
direct  themselves  without  recourse  to 
some  pious  and  pinident  guide :  in  these 
cases  men  certainly  do  Tery  well,  and 
many  times  prevent  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble and  perplexity  to  themselves  by  a 
timely  discovery  of  .their  condition  to 
some  faithful  mmister ;  and  to  this  pur- 
pose a  general  confession  is  for  the  most 
part  sufficient ;  and  where  there  is  oc- 
casion for  a  more  particular  discovery, 
there  is  no  need  of  raking  into  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  men's  sins  to 
give  that  advice  which  is  necessary  for 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  penitent." 
See  Absolution  ;  JVatts  on  Prayer; 
Ttllotson's  Ser.,  ser.  160,  161^  Smith's 
Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  a  list 
of  the  several  articles  of  the  belief  of 
^y  church.  There  is  some  difference 
j>etween  creeds  and  confessions.  Creeds 
in  their  commencement  Avere  simply 
expressions  of  faith  in  a  few  of  the 
leading  and  undisputed  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  Confessions  were  on  the  con- 
trary the  result  of  many  an  hazardous 
10 


and  laborious  effort,  at  the  diawn  of  re- 
viving literature  to  recover  these  doc- 
trines, and  to  separate  them  from  the 
enormous  mass  of  erroneous  and  cor- 
rupted tenets,  which  the  negligence  or 
ignorance  of  some,  and  the  artifices  of 
avarice  and  ambition  in  others,  had  con- 
duced to  accumulate  for  a  space  of  1000 
years,  under  an  implicit  obedience  to 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  an  absolute 
and  infallible  authority  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  Objections  have  been  formed 
against  all  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith, 
as  it  is  said  they  infringe  Christian  li- 
berty, supersede  the  Scriptures,  ex- 
clude sucn  as  Ought  not  to  be  excluded, 
and  admit  such  as  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  are  often^too  particular  and 
long;  are  liable  to  be  abused;  tempt 
men  to  hypocrisy;  preclude  improve- 
ment; and  have  been  employed  as 
means  of  persecution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  advocates  for  them  observe, 
that  all  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
reduced  to  a  system ;  and  why  should 
not  the  truths  of  religion,  which  are  of 
greater  importance?  That  a  compen- 
dious view  of  the  chief  and  most  neces- 
sary points  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  lie  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
Scripture,  must  be  useful  to  inform  the 
mind,  as  well  also  to  hold  forth  to  the 
world  what  are  in  general  the  senti- 
ments of  such  a  particular  church  or 
churches;  they  tend  to  discover  the 
common  friends  of  the  same  faith  to  one 
another,  and  to  unite  them ;  that  the 
Scriptures  seem  to  authorize  and  coun- 
tenance them ;  such  as  the  nioral  law, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  form  of  doctrine 
mentioned  oy  'Paul,  Rom.  vi.  17 ;  and 
again,  "the  form  of  sound  words,"  in 
2  Tim.  i.  13,  &c.;  that  their  becoming 
the  occasion  of  hypocrisy  is  no  fault  of 
the  articles,  but  of  those  who  subscribe 
them ;  that  persecution  has  been  raised 
more  by  the  turbulent  tempers  of  men 
than  from  the  nature  of  confessions. 
Some  think  that  all  articles  and  confes- 
sions of  faith  should  be  expressed  in  the 
bare  words  of  Scripture ;  but  it  is  re- 
plied, that  this  would  destroy  all  expo- 
sition and  intei-pretation  of  Scripture ; 
that  it  wpuld  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  ministry  of  the  word  useless ;  in  a 
great  measure  cramp  all  religious  con- 
versation; and  that  the  sentiments  of 
one  man  could  not  be  distin^ished 
from  another  in  some  points  of  impor- 
tance. Some  of  the  most  noted  confes- 
sions are,  the  39  Articles^  and  the  con- 
stitutions and  canons  of  the  church  of 
England;  the  Westminster  Assembl^9 
Confession  of  Faith;  the  Savoy  Con- 
fessiont  or  u  declaration  cf  the  pmk 
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and  order,  onvned  and  firactised  in  the 
congregational  churches  in  JEngland, 
See  also  Corfius  et  Syntagma  confeaai- 
onum  Jidei,  quse  in  dtversis  regnis  ct 
natiombus  ecclesiarum  nomine,  fuerunt 
duthentice  editde,  which  exhibits  a  body 
of  numerous  confessions.  See  likewise, 
^n  Harmony  of  the  Confessions  of  Faith 
of  the  Christian  and  Reformed  Church- 
es; Watts's  Rational  Foundation  of  a 
Christian  Church,  qu.  8;  Graham  on 
Establishments,  p.  205,  &c.;  Bishofi 
Cleaver* s  Sermon  on  the  Formation  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England; 
PaWs  Phil,  vol,  2.  p.  321. 

CONFESSOR,  a  Christian  who  has 
made  a  solemn  and  resolute  profession 
of  the  faith,  and  has  endured  torments 
in  its  defence.  A  mere  saint  is  called 
a  confessor,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
roll  of  digmfied  saints,  such  as  apostles, 
martyrs,  occ.  In  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  word  ccnfessor  is^  sometimes  used 
for  martyr ;  in  after  times  it  was  con- 
fined to  those  who,  after  having  been 
tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  per- 
mitted to  live  and  die  in  peace ;  and  at 
last  it  was  also  used  for  those  who,  after 
having  lived  a  good  life,  died  under  an 
opinion  of  sanctity.  According  to  St. 
Cyprian,  he  who  presented  himself  to 
torture,,  or  even  to  martyrdom,  without 
being  called  to  it,  was  not  called  a  con- 
fessor but  a  firofessor;  and  if  any  out 
of  want  of  courage  abandoned  his  coun- 
try, and  became  a  voluntary  exile  for 
the  sake  of  the  faith,  he  was  called  ex- 
terris. 

Confessor  is  also  a  priest  m  the  Ro- 
mish church,  who  has  a  power  to  hear 
sinners  in  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
and  to  give  them  absolution.  The  con- 
fessors of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  I\ .  have  been  constantly 
Jesuits;  before  hirti,  the  Dominiums 
and 'Cordeliers  shared  the  office  be- 
tween them.  The  confessors  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  have  also  ordinarily 
been  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers,  but 
the  latter  emperors  have  all  taken 
Jesuits. 

CONFIRMATION,  the  act  of  esta- 
Dlishing  any  thing  or  person. — 1.  Divine 
Coi\firmation  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
GcNO,  strengthening,  comforting,  and 
establishing  believers  in  faith  and  obe- 
dience, 1st.  Pet.  V.  10.  1st.  Cor.  i.  8.--2. 
Ecclesiastical  confirmation  is  a  rite 
whereby  a  person,  arrived  to  vears  of 
cUscretion,  imdertakes  the  performance 
of  every  part  of  the  baptismal  vow 
made  jfor  nim  by  his  godfathers  and 
godmdthers. 

In  the  primitive  church  it  was  done 
immediately  after  baptism,  if  the  bishop 


happened  to  be  present  at  the  solem- 
nity. Throughout  the  East  it  still  ao 
companies  baptisjn ;  but  the  Romanists 
make  it  a  distinct  ihdependent  sacra- 
ment. Seven  years  is  the  stated  time 
for  confirmation;  however,  they  are 
sometimes  after  that  age.  Tl)e  person 
to  be  confiftned  has  a  godfather  and 
godmother  appointed  him,  as  in  bap- 
tism. In  the  church  of  England,  the 
age  of  the  persons  to  be  confirmed  is  * 
not  fixed.  Clark's  Essay  on  Confir- 
mation; Wood  on  ditto;  How^s  Efiiit* 
cohacy,  p.  167, 17'4.        4 

CONFLAGRATION,  GENERAL, 
a  term  used  to  denote  that  grand  period 
or  catastrophe  of  our  world,  when  the 
face  of  nature  is  to  be  changed  by  fire, 
as  formerly  it  was  by  water.     * 

1.  Scripture  assumes  us  in  the  general, 
that  this  earth  in  its  present  form  will 
not  be  perpetual,  but  shall  come  to  an 
end.--2.  It  farther  tells  us,  that  this  dis- 
solution of  the  world  shall  be  by  a  gene- 
ral conflagration,  in  which  ail  things 
upon  the  iace  of  the  earth  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, by  which  the  atmosphere  shall  | 
also  be  sensibly  affected,  as  in  such  a  \ 
case  it  necessarily  must  be,  2  Pet.  iil 
5 — 7. 10.  12.  where,  from  the  connec- 
tion of  the  words,  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  conflagration  and  the  deluge, 
as  well  as  the  most  literal  and  apparent 
import  of  the  phrases  themselves,  it  is 
plam  they  cannot,  as  Dr.  Hammond 
strangely  supposes,  refer  to  the  desola- 
tion brought  on  Judea  when  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  but  must  refer  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  whole  earth. — 3.  The 
Scripture  represents  this  gi-eat  buni- 
ing  as  a  circumstance  nearly  connected 
with  the  day  of  judgment,  2  Pet.  iii.  7. 
compared  with  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8.  Heb.  ' 
X.  27.  1  Cor.  iii.  12, 13 ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  this 
in  several  passages  of  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment, such  as  Ps.  xi.  6.  Ps.  1.  3.  Pe. 
xcvi  3.'  Is.  xxxiv.  4. 8. 10.  Is.  Ixvi.  15. 
Dan.  vii.  9, 10.  Mal.iv.  1.  Zeph.iii.8. 
Deut.  xxxii.  22.  to  which  many  parallel 
expressions  might  be  added,  from  the 
canonical  and  apocryphal  books. — i.  It 
is  not  expressly  declared  how  this  burn- 
ing shall  be  kindled,  nor  how  it  shall 
end ;  which  has  given  occasion  to  va-  j 
rious  conjectures  about  it,  which  sec 
below. 

The  ancient  Pythagoreans,  Platonist^ 
Epicureans,  and  Stoics,  appear  to  have 
had  a  notion  of  the  conflagration ;  though 
whence  they  should  derive  \i,  unless 
from  the  sacred  books,  is  difficult  to 
conceive ;  except,  perhaps,  from  the 
Phoenicians,  who  themselvesrhad  it  from 
the  Jews*    Mention  of  the  cohflagration 
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htfmfie  in  the  books  of  the  SibyK  Bo- 
lAioclesy  Hystaspes,  Ovi4»  Lucan,  &c. 
Dr.  Burnet,  after  J.  Tachard  and  others, 
relates  that  the  Siamese  believe  that 
the  earth  will  at  last  be  parched  up 
with  heat,  the  mountains  melted  down, 
the  earth's  whole  surface  reduced  to  a 
level,  and  then  consumed  with  fire. 
And  the  Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only 
hold  that  the  world  shall  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  also  that  a  new  earth  shall 
be  made  out  of  the  cinders  of  the  old. 

Divuies  ordinarily  account  for  the 
coniagration  metaphysically,  and  will 
have  it  take  its  rise  from  a  miracle,  as 
a  fire  from  heaven.  Philosophers  con- 
tend for  its  being  produced  from  natural 
causes,  and  will  have  it  effected  accor- 
ding to  the  laws  of  mechanics.  Some 
think  an  eruption  of  the  central  fire 
sufiBdent  for  the  purpose;  and  add,  that 
this  may  be  occasioned  several  ways, 
viz.  either  by  having  its  intention  m- 
creased,  which  again  may  be  effected 
either  by  being  driven  into  less  space 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  superfi- 
cial cold,  or  by  an  increase  of  the  in- 
flammabilitv  of  the  fiiel  whereon  it  b 
fed;  or  by  naving  the  resistance  of  the 
Smprisonine  earth  wej^ened,  which  may 
happen  either  from  the  diminution  of 
its  matter,  by  the  consumption  of  its 
central  parts,  or  by  weakening  the  co- 
neaon  oi  the  constitueht  paits  of  the 
mass  by  the  excess  of  the  defect  of 
moisture.  Others  look  for  the  cause  of 
the  conflagration  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
suppose  that  some  of  the  meteors  there 
engendered  in  unusual  quantities,  and 
exploded  with  unusual  vehemence,  from 
the  concurrence  of  various  circumstan- 
ces, may  effect  it  without  seeking  any 
fertherw — ^Lastly,  others  have  recourse 
to  a  still  more  effectual  and  flaming 
machine,  and  conclude  the  world  is  to 
undergo  its  conflagration  from  the  near 
approach  of  a  comet  in  its  return  from 
the  sun. 

Various  opinions  also  are  entertained 
as  to  the  renovation  of  the  earth  after 
tl\e  conflagration. — 1.  Some  suppose  that 
the  earth  will  not  be  entirely  consumed, 
but  that  the  matter  of  which  it  consists 
vnll  be  fixed,  purified,  and  refined, 
vhich  they  say  will  be  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  fire  upon  it ; 
^Wh  it  is  hard  to  say  what  such  a 
JWffincation  can  do  towards  fittmg  it  for 
it«  intended  purpose,  for  it  is  cert^n  a 
"lasgof  crystal  or  f:lass  would  very  ill 
^"^wer  the  following  parts  of  this  hy- 
pothesis.—2.  They  suppose  that  from 
^eae  materials  thus  refined,  as  from  a 
•JCttjd  chaos,  there  wUl  by  the  power 
w  God  aiis^  et,  new  pre^wj  w4  then 


the  face  of  the  earth,  and  likewise  the 
atmosphere,  will  tlien  be  so  restored, 
as  to  resemble  what  it  origmally  was  in 
the  paradisaical  state;  and  consequently 
to  render  it  a  more  desirable  abode  for 
human  creatures  than  it  at  present  is : 
and  they  urge  for  this  purpose  the  fol- 
lowmg  text^  viz.  2  Pet  liL  13.  (com- 
pare Is.  Ixv.  17.  Ixvi.  22.)  Matt  xix. 
28,  29.  (compare  Mark  x.  29, 30.  Luke 
xviii.  29, 30.)  Ps.  cii.  25, 26.  ActsiiL21, 
1  Cor.  vii.  31.  Rom.  viii.  21.— 3.  They 
agree  in  supposing,  that  in  this  new 
state  of  things,  there  will  be  no  ^ea. 
Rev.  xxi.  1. — 4.  They  suppose  that  the 
earth,  thus  beautified  and  improved, 
shall  be  inhabited  by  those  who  shall 
inherit  the  first  resurrection,  and  shall 
here  enjoy  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  happiness,  though  not  equal  to  that 
which  IS  to  succeed  the  general  judg- 
ment ;  which  judgment  shall,  according 
to  them,  open  when  those  thousand 
years  are  expired,  mentioned  in  Rev. 
XX.  4,  flee.  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  compare 
ver.  15.,  which  passage  is  thought  by 
some  to  contain  an  insinuation  that  Paul 
expected  to  be  alive  at  the  appe^arance 
of  Christ,  which  must  imply  an  ex- 

Sectation  of  being  thus  raised  from  the 
ead  before  it :  but  it  is  answered  that 
the  expression  we  that  are  alive  may 
only  signify  **  that  of  us  that  are  so,'* 
speakmg  of  all  Christians  as  one  body. 
1st  Cor.  XV.  49—^2.  Dr.  Hartley  de- 
clared it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  millen- 
nium will  consist  of  a  thousand  prophe- 
tical  years,  where  each  day  is  a  year, 
i.  e.  360,000;  pleading  that  this  is  the 
language  used  in  other  parts  ctf  the 
Revelation.  But  it  seems  an  invincible 
objection  against  this  h}pothesis,  which 
places  the  millennium  alter  the  confla- 
gration, that  the  saints  iidiabituig  the 
earth  after  the  first  resurrection  are 
represented  as  distressed  by  the  inva^ 
sion  of  some  wicked  enemies.  Rev.  xx, 
7 — 9.  Ezekiel  xxxviiL  xxxix.  See 
Millennium. 

After  all,  little  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  this  subject.  It  is  pi-obahle 
that  the  earth  will  survive  its  fiery  triajj 
and  become  the  everlasting  abode  of 
rijghteousness,  as  part  of  the  holy  em- 
pire of  God ;  but,  seeijig  the  language 
used  in  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the 
book  of  RevelatiaHj  is  Dtteu  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  figurative  rather  than  literal^ 
it  becomes  lis  to  be  cantion?^  in  our  con-- 
elusions.  JBumei^s  Theory  of  the  Marthi 
Whitby  on  the  Milknmum  ;  Hartley  on 
Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  400 ;  Fie  mi?}  ^  on  the  first 
Resurrection  i  Ruy^fi  thrt^e  Di^courae^i 
Whiston's  Theory  of  the  Earth ;  and 
article  Dissolution  in  this  work. 
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CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES,  a 

memorable  event  which  happened  in 
die  one  hundred  and  first  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  and  the 
four  hundred  and  first  year  by  the  Sa- 
maritan, after  the  flood,  at  tne  oyer- 
thrbw  of  Babel,  Gen.  xi.  Until  this  pe- 
riod there  had  been  but  one  common 
language,  which  formed  a  bond  of  union 
that  prevented  the  separation  of  man- 
kind mto  distinct  nations.  Writers  have 
differed  much  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
confusion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  effected.  Some  think  that  no  new 
languages  were  formed;  but  that  this 
event  was  accomplished  by  cremating  a 
misunderstanding  and  variance  among 
the  builders  without  any  immediate  in- 
fluence on  their  language ;  and  that  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made  between  con- 
founding 2l  language  and  forming  new 
ones.  Others  account  for  this  event  by 
the  privation  of  all  language,  and  by 
supposing  that  mankind  werej|nder  a 
necessity  of  associating  together,  and  of 
imposing  new  names  on  things  by  com- 
mon consent.  Some,  again,  ascribe  the 
confusion  to  such  an  indistinct  remem- 
brance of  the  original  language  which 
they  gpoke  before,  as  made  them  speak 
it  very  differently :  but  the  most  com- 
mon opinion  is,' that  God  caused  the 
builders  actually  to  forget  their  former 
language,  and  each  family  to  speak  a 
new  tongue;  whence  originated  the  va- 
rious languages  at  present  m  the  world. 
It  is,  however,  but  of  little  consequence 
to  know  precisely  how  this  was  effected, 
as  the  Scriptures  are  silent  as  to  the 
manner  of  it ;  and  after  all  that  can  be 
said,  it  is  but  conjecture  still.  There 
are  some  truths,  however,  we  may  learn 
from  this  part  of  sacred  writ, — 1.  It 
teaches  us  God's  sovereignty  and  pow- 
er, by  which  he  can  easily  blast  the 
greatest  attempts  of  men  to  aggrandize 
tiiemselves,  Gen.  xi.  7,  8. — 2.  God's 
justice  in  punishmg  of  those  w^o,  in  ido^ 
uzuig  their  own  fame,  forget  him  to 
whom  praise  is  du^,  ver.  4.^ — 3.  God's 
wisdom  in  overruling  evil  for  good ;  for 
by  this  confusion  he  facilitated  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind,  in  order  to  execute 
his  own  purposes,  ver.  8, 9.  See  Henry 
and  Gill  in  locStillingkeet^s  Oriff,  Sac, 
1.  iii.  c.  V,  §  2-4 ;  Shuckford*8  Con,  vol. 
i.  p.  124-140;  Vitringa'a  0/^«.  vol.  i.  diss. 
1.  c.  ix.  Le  Clerc^B  Hiss.  No.  vi,  Hutch- 
inson en  tlie  Confusion  of  Tongues; 
Bfi,  Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  66. 
CONGREGATION,  an  assembly  of 
people  met  together  for  religious  wor- 
ship. The  term  has  been  also  used  for 
assemblies  of  cardinals  appointed  by 
the  pope  for  the  discharge  of  certain 


functions,  after  the  manner  of  our  offices 
and  courts;  such  as  the  congregation 
of  the  inquisition,  tMe  congregation  of 
rites  of  aiTTts,  &c.  &c. — It  also  signifies 
a  company  or  society  of  religious  per- 
sons cantoned  out  of  this  or  that  onier, 
and  making  an  inferior  order,  &c.  Such 
are  the  congregations  of  the  Oratory ; 
those  of  Cluny,  &c.  among  the  Bene- 
dictines. 

CONGREQATIONALISTS,  a  de- 
nomination of  Protestants  who  reject  all 
church  government,  except  that  of  a 
single  congregation  under  the  direction 
of  one  pastor,  with  their  elders,  assis- 
tants, or  managers.    See  Church. 

CONONITES,  a  denomination  which 
appeared  m  the  sixth  century.  They  de- 
rived their  name  from  Conon,  bishop  of 
Tarsus.  He  taught  that  the  body  never 
lost  its  form ;  that  its  matter  alone  was 
subject  to  coiTuption  and  decay,  and 
was  to  be  restored  when  this  mortal 
shall  put  on  immortality. 

CONSCIENCE  si^fies  knowledge 
in  conjunction;-  that  is,  in.  conjunction 
with  the  fact  to  which  it  is  a  witness, 
as  the  eye  is  to  the  action  done  before 
it ;  or,  as  South  observes,  it  is  a  double 
or  Joint  knowledge,  namely,  one  of  a 
divine  law.  or  rule,  and  the  other  of  a 
man's  own  action.  It  may  be  defined  to 
be  the  judgment  which  a  ynan  passes  on 
the  morality  of  his  actions  as  to  their 
purity  or  turpitude ;  or  the  secret  tes- 
timony of  the  soul,  whereby  it  approves 
things  that  are  good,  and  condemns 
those  that  are  evil.  Some  object  to  its 
being  called  an  act,  habit,*  or  faculty. 
An  act,  say  they,  would  be  represented 
as  an  agent,  whereas  conscience  is  a  tes- 
timony. To  say  it  is  a  habit,  is  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  disposition  acting,  which  is 
scarce  more  accurate  than  ascribmg 
one  act  to  another;  and,  besides,  it 
would  be  strange  language  to  say  that 
conscience  itseli  is  a  habit.  Against  de- 
fining it  by  the  name  of  a  power  or  fa- 
culty, it  is  objected,  that  it  occasions  a 
false  notion  of  it,  as  a  distinct  power . 
from  reason. 

77ie  rules  of  conscience.  We  must 
distinguish  between  a  rule  that  of  itself 
and  immediately  binds  the  conscience, 
and  a  rule  that  is  occasionally  of  use  to 
direct  and  satisfy  the  conscience.  Now 
in  the  first  sense  the  will  of  God  is  the 
only  iiile  immediately  binding  the  con- 
science. No  one  has  authority  over  the 
conscience  but  God.  All  penal  laws, 
therefore,  in  matters  of  mere  conscience, 
or  things  that  do  not  evidently  affect  the 
civil  state,  are  certainly  unlawful  ;»yet, 
secondly,  the  cqmniands  of  superiors, 
not  only  natural  parents,  but  civil,  b& 
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nagistrates  or  masters,  and  every  man's 
private  engagements,  are  rales  of  con- 
science in  tainp  indifferent. — 3.  The 
examples  of  wise  and  good  men  may 
become  rules  of  conscience :  but  here  it 
must  be  obseiVcd,  that  no  example  oi: 
judgment  is  of  any  authority  against 
kw:  where  the  law  is  doubtful,  and 
even  where  there  is  no  doubt,  the  side 
of  example  cannot  be  taken  till  enquiry 
has  been  first  made  concerning  what 
ihe  law  directs. 

Conscience  has  been  considered,  as, 
1.  natural,  or  that  common  principle 
which  instructs  men  of  all  countries  and 
religions  in  the  duties  to  which  they  are 
all  alike  obliged.  There  seems  to  be 
something  of  this  in  the  minds  of  all 
men.  Even  in  the  darkest  regions  of 
the  eaith,  and  among  the  rudest  tribes 
of  men,  a  distinction  has  ever  been 
made  between  just  and  unjust,  a  duty, 
and  a  crime. 

2.  A  ri^ht  conscience  is  that  which 
decides  ari^t,  or,  according  to  the  only 
rule  of  rectitude,  the  law  of  God.  This 
is  also  called  a  well-informed  consdenee, 
which  in  all  its  decisions  proceeds  upon 
the  most  evident  principles  of  truth. 

3.  hfirobable  conscience  is  that  which, 
in  cases  which  admit  of  the  brightest  and 
fullest  light,  contents  itself  with  bare 
probabilities.  The  consciences  of  many 
are  of  no  higher  character;  and  though 
we  must  not  say  a  man  cannot  be  saved 
with  such  a  conscience,  yet  such  a  con- 
science is  not  so  perfect  as  it  mi^ht  be. 

4.  An  ignorant  conscience  is  that 
which  may  declare  ri^ht,  but,  as  it 
were,  by  cnance,  and  without  any  just 
ground  to  build  on. 

5.  An  eproneoica  conscience  is  a  con- 
science mistaken  in  its  decisions  about 
the  nature  of  actions. 

6.  A  doubting  conscience  is  a  con- 
science uni'esolved  about  the  nature  of 
actions ;  on  account  of  the  equal  or  near- 
ly equal  probabilities  which  appear  for 
and  against  each  side  of  the  question* 

7.  Of  an  evil  conscience  theye  are  se- 
veral kinds.  Conscience,  in  regard  to 
actions  in  general,  is  evil  wlien  it  has 
lost  more  or  less  the  sense  it  ought  to 
liave  of  t±ie  natural  distinctions  of  moral 
Rood  and  evil:  this  is  a  polluted  or  de- 
filed conscience.  Conscience  is  evil  in 
itself  when  it  gives  either  none  or  a  false 
testimony  as  to  past  actions;  when  re- 
flecting upon  wickedness  it  feels  no 
pains,  It  is  evil,  and  said  to  be  seared  or 
nardened',  1  Tim.  iv.  2.  It  is  also  evil 
when  duiine  the  commission  of  sin  it 
hes  quiet.  In  re^rd  to  future  actions, 
conscience  is  evil  if  it  does  not  startle  at 
theptppQsal  of  sin,  or  connives  at  the 
commission  of  it.      10* 


For  the  right  mai^i^meat  of  coi%' 
sciente,  we  should,  1.  Endeavour  to  ob- 
t^  acqudntance  with  the  law  of  God, 
and  with  our  own  tempers  and  lives,  and 
frequently  compare  them  together. 

2.  Furnish  conscience  with  general 
principles  of  the  most  extensive  nature 
and  strongest  influence ;  ^ch  as  the  su- 
preme love  of  God ;  love  to  our  neigh- 
Dours  as  ourselves;  and  that  the  care  of 
our  souls  is  oif  the  greatest  importance. 

3.  Preserve  the  purity  of  conscience 

4.  Maintain  the  freedom  of  conscience, 
particularly  against  interest,  pa$sion, 
temper,  example,  and  the  authority  <rf 
great  names. 

5.  We  should  accustom  ourselves  to 
cool  reflections  on  our  past  actions.  See 
Grove'8  and  Paley'a  Moral  Philoio- 
fihy ;  South*8  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  sermon 
12 ;  and  books  under  Casuistry. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  the  perception 
of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind. 
We  must  not  confound  the  terms  con- 
sciozisness  and  conscience;  for^thoug^h 
the  Latin  be  i^orant  of  any  such  dis- 
tmction,  including  both  iii  the  word  cot*- 
9cientiu,  yet  there  is  a  ^at  deal  ot  dif- 
ference between  them  m  our  language. 
Conscicjusness  is  confined  to  the  actions 
of  the  mind,  being  nothing  else  but  that 
knowledge  of  its^f  whicn  is  insepara- 
ble from  every  thoiight  and  voluntary 
motion  of  the  soul.  Conscience  extends 
to  all  human  actions,  bodily  as  well  as 
mental.  Consciousness  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence ;  conscience  of  the  mo- 
ral nature  of  actions.  Consciousness  is 
a  province  of  metaphysics;  conscience 
01  morality. 

CONSECRATION,  a  rite  or  cere- 
mony of  dedicatmg  things  or  persons  to 
the  service  of  God.  It  is  used  for  the 
benediction  of  the  elements  at  the 
eucharist :  the  ordination  of  bishq)s  is 
also  called  consecration. 

The  Mosaical  law  orddned  that  all 
the  first-bom,  both  of  man  and  beast, 
shoidd  be  sanctified  or  consecrated  to 
God.  We  find  also,  that  Joshua  conse- 
crated the  Gibeonites,  as  David  and  So- 
lomon did  the  Nethinims,  to  the  seryice 
of  the  temple;  and  that  the  Hebrews 
sometimes  consecrated  their  fields  and 
cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which  they 
were  no  longer  in  their  power.  Among 
the  ancient  Christians,  tne  consecration 
of  churches  was  performed  with  a  great 
deal  of  pious  solemnity.  In  what  manner 
it  was  done  for  the  first  three  ages  is  un- 
certain, the  authentic  accounts  reach-  . 
ing  no  higher  than  the  fourth  century, 
when,  in  the  peaceable  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  churches  were  every  where 
built  and  dedicated  with  great  solemni- 
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Xy.  llie  Romanists  have  a  |;reat  deal  of 
^pery  in  the  ceremonies  of  consecra* 
tion,  wnich  they  bestow  on  almost  every 
thing;  as  bells,  candles,  books,  water, 
oil,  ashes,  palms,  swords,  banners,  pic- 
tures, crosses,  aenus  deis,  roses,  &c  In 
England,  churcnes  have  been  always 
consecrated  with  particulai  ceremonies, 
the  form  of  which  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishop.  That  observed  by 
Abp.  Laud,  in  consecrating  Saint  Cathe- 
rine Cree  church  m  London,  gave  greM 
ofience,and  well  it  might.  It  was  enough, 
as  one  observes,  to  have  made  even  a 
perish  cardinal  blush,  and  which'  no 
Protestant  can  read  but  with  indignant 
concern.  "The  Mahoh  came  attended 
with  several  of  the  nigh  commission, 
and  some  civilians.  At  his  approach  to 
the  west  door  of  the  church,  wnich  was 
shut,  and  guarded  by  halberdeers,  some 
that  were  appointed  for  that  purpose 
cried  with  a  loud  voice — Q^«i,  ofteuy  ye 
everlasting  doora,  that  the  Kinff  of  Glo^ 
ry  fnay  come  in  I  Presently  9ie  doors 
were  opened,  and  the  biahofi,  with  some 
doctors  and  principal  men,  entered.  As 
soon  as  thev  were  within  the  place,  his 
lordahifi  fell  down  upon  his  knees;  s^d^ 
with  his  eyes  lifted  up,  and  his  arms 
spread  abroad,  said,  T/iia  filace  i»  holy; 
the  ground  i»  holy:  in  the  name  of  the 
Father^  Son,  ana  Holy  Ghost,  Ifiro^ 
nounce  it  holy,  ITien,  walking  up  the 
middle  dsle  towards  the  chancel,  he 
took  up  some  of  the  dust,  and  threw  it 
into  the  air  several  times.  When  he  ap- 
proached near  the  rail  of  the  commu- 
nion table,  he  bowed  towards  it  five  or 
six  times ;  and,  returning,  went  round  the 
church,  with  his  attendants  in  proces- 
sion; saying  first  the  hundredth  and  then 
the  nineteenth  Psalm,  as  prescril^ed  in 
the  Roman  PontificaL  He  then  read 
several  collects,  in  one  of  which  he /trays 
God  to  acce/it  of  that  beautiful  building, 
and  concludes  thus:  We  consecrate  i'lis 
church,  and  sefiarate  it  unto  thee  as 
Holy  Ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any 
more  to  common  use.  In  another  he 
prays — That  ALL  wfto  should  hereaf- 
ter be  buried  within  the  circuit  of  tnis 
holy  and  sacred  filace,  may  rest  in  their 
sepulchres  in  peace,  till  Christ's  coming 
to  judgment,  and  may  then  rise  to  eter- 
fial  life  and  happiness.  Then  the  bishop, 
sitting  under  a  cloth  of  state  in  the  aisle 
of  the  chancel,  near  the  communion  ta- 
ble, took  a  written  book  in  his  hand,  and 
pronounced  curses  upon  those  who 
should  hereafter  profane  thsitr holy  place 
by  musters  of  soldiers,  or  keeping  pro- 
fane law  courts,  or  carrying  burdens 
througji  it;  and  at  the  end  of  every 
curse  he  bowed  to  the  east,  and  said. 


Let  all  the  fieople  say,  Amen,  V/ken 
the  cursea  were  ended,  which,  were 
about  twenty,  he  pronounced  a  like 
number  of  blessings  upon  ALL  that  had 
any  hand  in  frammg  and  builchng  that 
sacred  and  beautiful  church;  and  on 
those  that  had  ^ven,  or  should  hereafter 
give,  any  chabces,  plate,  ornaments,  or 
other  utensils ;  and,  at  the  end  of  evoy 
blessing,  he  bowed  to  the  east,  aiid  said. 
Let  all  the  people  say.  Amen,  After  this 
came  the  sermon,  then  the  sacrament, 
whidi  the  bishop  consecrated  and  ad- 
ministered in  the  fiollowing  manner:-^ 
As  he  approached  the  altar,  he  made 
five  or  SIX  low  bows ;  and  comuig  up  to 
the  ude  of  it,  where  the  bread  and  wine 
were  covered,  he  bowed  seven  times. 
Then,  after  reading  many  prayera,  he 
came  near  the  bread,  and,  ^ntly  liftmg 
up  the  comer  of  the  napkin,  beheld  it; 
and  immediately  letting  fall  the  napkin, 
he  retreated  hastily  a  step  or  two^  and 
made  three  low  obeisances:  his  lordship 
then  advanced,  and,  having  uncovered 
the  bread,  bowed  three  times  as  before. 
Then  he  Imd  his  hand  on  the  cup,  which 
was  full  of  wine,  witli  a  cover  upon  it; 
which  having  let  ^,  he  stepped  back, 
and  bowed  thi'ee  times  towards  it;  then 
he  came  near  again,  and  lifting  up  the 
cover  of  the  cup,  looked  in  it ;  and  see- 
ing the  wine,  let  fall  the  cover  again,  re- 
tired back,  and  bowed  as  before.  Then 
the  elements  were  consecrated;  and 
the  bishop,  having  first  received,  gave 
it  to  some  principal  men  in  their  sur- 
plices, hoods,  and  tippets ;  after  which, 
many  prayei's  bemg  said,  the  solenmity 
of  the  consecration  ended." 

CONSISTENTES,  a  kind  of  peni- 
tents, who  were  allowed  to  assist  at 
prayers,  but  who  could  not  be  admitted 
to  receive  the  sacrament. 

CONSISTORY,  a  word  commonly 
used  for  a  council  house  of  ecclesiastical 
persons,  or  place  of  justice  in  the  spi- 
ritual court :  a  session  or  assembly  of 
prelates.  Every  archbishop  and  bishq> 
of  every  diocese  hath  a  consistory  court, 
held  before  his  chancellor  or  commis- 
sary, in  his  cathedral  church,  or  dther 
convenient  place  of  his  diocese  for  ec- 
clesiastical causes.  The  bishop's  chan- 
cellor is  the  judge  of  tliis  Court,  suppo- 
sed to  be  skilled  in  the  civil  and  canoA 
law ;  and  in  places  of  the  diocese  fiur 
remote  from  tne  bishop's  consistoiy,  the 
bishop  appoints  a  commissary  to  judge 
in  all  causes  within  a  certam  district, 
and  a  register  to  enter  his  decrees,  &c 
Consistory  at  Rome,  denotes  the  college 
of  cardinals,  or  the  pope's  senate  and 
council,  before  whom  judiciary  causes 
are  pleaded.    Consistory  is  also  used 
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vaoDg  the  refbrmed  for  a  council  or  as- 
sembly of  ministers  and  elders  to  regu- 
late their  affairs^  discipline,  Sec 

CONSTANCY,  in  a  general  sense, 
denotes  immutability,  or  mvariableness. 
When  applied  to  the  human  mind,  it  is 
a  steady  adherence  to.  those  schemes 
and  resoluUons  which  have  been  ma- 
turely formed;  the  effect  of  which  is, 
that  a  man  never  drops  a  good  design 
out  of  fear,  and  is  consistent  with  him- 
self in  all  his  words  and  actions. 

Constancy  is  more  particularly  requi- 
red of  u& — 1.  In  our  devotions,  Luke 
xviil  1.  1  Thess.  v.  17^  18^—2.  Und^r 
our  sufferings,  Matt  v.  1 2, 13.  1  Pet  iv.. 
12, 13^-— 3.  in  our  precession  and  cha- 
racter, Heb.  X.  23- — 4.  In  our  benefi- 
cence. Gal.  vi.  9.— 5.  In  our  friendships, 
Prov.  xxviL  10. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  a  term  of 
like  import  with  co-essential,  denoting 
something  of  the  same  substance  with 
another.  Thus  we  say  that  Christ  is 
consubstantial  with  the  Father.  The 
term  o)M«<r(Of,  consubstantial,  was  first 
adopted  by  the  fathers  of  the  councils  of 
Antioch  and  Nice,  to  express  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  the  more  precisely,  and  to 
serve  as  a  barrier  and  precaution  against 
the  errors  and  subtleties  of  the  Arians, 
who  owned  everv  thing^  except  the  con- 
substantiality.  The  Anans  allowed  that 
the  word  was  God,  as  having  been  made 
God;  but  they  denied  that  he  was  the 
same  God,  and  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father:  accordingly  they  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost  to  abo- 
lish tiie  use  of  the  word.  The  emperor 
Constantine  used  all  his  aiithoritv  with 
tiie  bishops  to  have  it  expunged  out  of 
the  symbols;  but  it  was  retained,  and 
is  at  this  day,  as  it  was  then,  the  distin- 
{jui^hing  criterion  between  an  Athana- 
sian  ana  an  Arian.  See  articles  Arians, 
and  Jesus  Christ. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION.  a  tenet 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  with  reg;ard  to 
the  manner  of  the  change  made  in  tUe 
bread  and  wme  in  the  eucharist  The 
#vmes  of  that  profession  maintam  that, 
after  consecration,  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Saviour  are  substantially  present, 
together  with  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  is  called  consubstantia- 
tioQ,  or  impanation.     See  Traksub- 

ITANTIATION. 

CONTEMPLATION,  studious 
uKMght  on  any  subject  j  continued  at- 
tomon.  "Monks  and  mystics  consider 
c^ntcmfiiatum  as  the  hignest  degree  of 
jnoral  excellence ;  and  with  them  a  si- 
wot  q)eCtator  is  a  divine  man:'*  but  it  is 
^wdeat  we  are  not  placed  here  only  to 
uuot   There  is  Bmnethb^  to  be  done 


as  well  as.  to  contenq>late.  There  aie 
duties  to  be  performcSd,  offices  to  be  d^ 
charged :  and  if  we  wish  to  be  hapj^ 
in  ourselves,  and  useful  to  others,  we 
must  be  active  as  well  as  thoughtful, 

CONTENTMENT  b  a  disposition 
of  mind  in  which  our  desires  are  confi- 
ned to  what  we  enjoy,  without  murmur- 
ing at  our  lot,  or  wishing  ardently  for 
more.  It  stands  opposed  to  envy,  James 
iii.  16.  to  avarice,  ileb.  xiii.  5.  to  pride 
and  ambition,  Prov.  xiii.  10.  to  anxiety 
of  mind.  Matt.  vi.  25,  34.  to  murmur- 
ings  an\l  repinings,  1  Cor.  x.  10.  C(m- 
tentment  does  not  imply  unconcern 
about  our  welfare,  or  that  we  should  not 
have  a  sense  of  any  thmg  uneasy  or  dis- 
tressing ;  nor  does  it  give  any  counter 
nance  to  idleness,  or  prevent  diligent 
endeavours  to  improve  our  circumstan- 
ces. It  implies,  however,  that  our  de- 
sires of  worldly  good  be  moderate ;  that 
we  do  not  indulge  unnecessary  care,  or 
use  unlawful  efforts  to  better  ourselves ; 
but  that  we  acquiesce  with  and  make  • 
the  best  of  our  condition,  whatever  it  be. 
Contentment  arises  not  from  a  man's 
outward  condition,  but  from  his  inward 
disposition,  and  is  the  genuine  offspring 
of  numihty,  attended  with  a  fixea  ha- 
bitual sense  of  GkxI's  particular  provi- 
dence, the  recollection  of  past  mercies, 
and  a  just  estimate  of  the  true  nature  of 
all  earthly  things.  Motives  to  content* 
ment  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  Divine  government,  Ps. 
xcvii.  1,  2.  the  benignity  of  the  Divme 
providence,  Ps.  cxlv.  the  fatness  of 
the  Divine  promises,  2  Pet  i.  4.  our  own 
unworthiness,  Gen.  xxxii.  10.  the  pun- 
ishments we  deserve.  Lam.  iii.  39,  40. 
the  rewai-d  which  contentment  itself 
bnnf^  with  it,  1  Tim.  vi.  6.  the  speedy 
termination  of  all  our  troubles  here,  ana 
the  prospect  of  eternal  felicity  in  a^fii- 
ture  state,  Rom.  v.  2.  Barrow^a  Wbrkf, 
vol.  iii.  ser.  5,6, 7, 8, 9 ;  Burrouffha  on 
Contentment;  Watson's  Art  of  ditto; 
Hale's  Con,  p,  59;  Mason's  Christian 
Moraltfi  vol.  i.  ser.  2. 

CONTLVENC  Y  is  that  moral  vhtuc 
by  which  we  restrain  concupiscence. 
There  is  this  distinction  between  chas- 
tity and  continence : — ^Chastity  requires 
no  effort,  because  it  may  result  from 
constitution;  whereas  continencY  ap- 
pears to  be  the  consequence  of  a  victoiy 
gamed  over  ourselves.  The  term  £s 
most  usually  applied  to  men ;  as  chas- 
tity is  to  women.    See  Chastity. 

CONTINGENT,  any  thing  that 
happens  without  a  fore-known  cause; 
commonly  called  accidental.  An  event 
not  come  to  pass  is  said  to  be  contingent, 
which  cithei-  majr  or  may  not  be :  wliat 
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IS  already  done,  is  sdd  to  have  been 
contingent,  if  it  might  or  might  not  have 
been."  What  is  contingent  or  casual  to 
us  is  not  so  with  God.  As  effects  stand 
related  to  a  second  cause,  they  are 
many  times  contingent  i  but  as  they 
stand  related  to  the  first  cause,  they  are 
acts  of  God's  counsel,  and  directed  by 
his  wisdom. 

CONTRITE:  this  word  signifies  beat- 
en or  bruised,  as  with  hard  blows,  or  an 
heavy  burden ;  and  so  in  Scripture  lan- 

fuage  imports  one  whose  heart  is  bro- 
en  and  wounded  for  sin,  in  opposition 
to  the  heart  of  stone.  Is.  Ixvi.  2.  Ps.  li. 
17.    Ps.lvii.  15. 

The  evidences  of  a  broken  and  con- 
trite spirit  are,  1.  Deep  conviction  ot  the 
evil  01  sin. — 2.  Humiliation  under  a  sehse 
of  it.  Job  xlii.  5,  6. — 3.  Pungent  sorrow 
for  it,  Zech.  xii.  10. — 4.  Ingenuous  con- 
fession of  it,  1  John  i.  9. — 5.  Prayer  for 
deliverance  from  it,  Ps.  li.  10.  Luke 
xviii.  13. — 6.  Susceptibility  of  good  im- 
pressions, Ezek.  xi.  19. 

CONTROVERSIAL  DIVINITY. 
See  Disputation. 

CONVENT.  See  Abbey,  Monas- 
tery, Monk.  ^  | 

CONVENTICLE,  a  diminutive  of 
convent,  denoting  properly  a  cabal,  or 
secret  assembly  of  a  part  of  the  monks 
of  a  convent,  to  make  a  party  in  the 
election  of  an  abbot.  The  term  conven- 
ticle is  said  by  some  to  have  been  first 
ftpplied  in  England  to  the  schools  of 
WicklifFe,  and  has  been  since  used  in  a 
way  of  reproach  for  those  assemblies 
which  dissent  ftom  the  established 
church. 

In  1664  what  was  called  the  conventi- 
cle act  was  passed,  decreeing  that  if  any 
person  above  16  years  of  age,  was  pre- 
sent at  any  meetme  for  worship,  differ- 
ent from  the  churcn  of  England,  where 
there  should  be  five  persons  more  than 
the  household,  they  should  for  the  first 
offence,  suffer  three  months  imprison- 
ment, or  pay  Si.  for  the  second  the  pun- 
ishment IS  doubled,  and  for  the  third 
they  were  to  be  banished  to  America, 
or  pay  100/.  and  if  they  returned  to  suf- 
fer depth.  This  act  having  exph-ed,  it 
was  revived  in  1669,  for  bv  22  Car.  11. 
cap.  1.  it  is  enacted,  That  it  any  persons 
of  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  subjects  of 
this  kingdom,  shall  be  present  at  any 
conventicle  whei*e  there  are  five  or  more 
assembled,  they  shall  be  fined  five  shil- 
lings for  the  first  offence,  and  ten  shil- 
lings for  the  second:  and  persons 
preaching,  .incur  a  penalty  of  twentv 
pojuids.  Also  suffermg  a  meeting  to  be 
field  in  a  house  is  twenty  pounds  penal- 
tfi  justices  of  peace  have  power  to  en- 


ter such  houses,  and  seize  persons  as- 
sembled :  and  if  they  neglect  their  duty^ 
they  forfeit  100/.  And  if  any  constable, 
&c.  know  df  such  proceedings,  and  do 
not  inform  a  justicfe  of  peace  or  chief 
magistrate,  he  shall  forfeit  51,  But  the 
1st  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  18.  or- 
dsdns  that  Protestant  dissenters  shall* be 
exempted  fix)m  these  penalties;  though 
if  they  meet  hi  a  houst*  with  the  doors 
locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  such  dissen- 
ters shall  have  no  benefit  from  the  1st 
of  William  and  Mary.  Officers  of  the 
gjovemment,  &c.  present  at  any  conven- 
ticle at  which  there  shall  be  ten  per- 
sons, if  the  royal  family  be  not  prayed 
for  in  express  words,  shall  forfeit  40/. 
and  be  disabled,  Stat.  10.  Anne,  cap.  2. 

CONVERSATION,  or  discourse, 
signifies  an  interlocution  between  two  or 
more  persons,  with  this  distinction,  that 
conversation  is  used  for  any  general 
intercourse  of  sentiments  whatever, 
whereas  a  discourse  means  a  conversa- 
tion Umited  to  some  particular  subject 

To  render  conversation  at  all  times 
a^eable,  the  following  rules  have  been 
laid  down,  1.  The  parties  should  meet 
together  with  a  determined  resolution 
to  please  and  to  be  pleased. — %  No  one 
should  be  eager  to  interrupt  others,  or 
be  uneasy  at  being  interrupted.— 3.  All 
should  have  leave  to  speak  in  tum.-4. 
Inattention  should  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed.— 5.  Private  concerns  should  never 
be  mentioned,  unless  particularly  en- 
quired into,  and  even  then  as  briefly  as 
possible. — 6.  Each  person  should,  as  far 
as  propriety  will  admit,  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  discoursing  on  the  sub- 
ject with  which  he  is  best  acquainted.— 

7.  Stories  should  be  avoided,  unless 
short,  pointed,  and  quite  a  firbfios.-^ 

8.  Each  person  should-speak  often,  but 
not  long.  Hai'anguing  in  private  com- 
pany is  msupportable. — ^9.  If  the  majo- 
rity of  the  company  be  naturally  sUent 
or  reserved,  the  conversation  will  flag, 
unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  who 
can  start  new  subjects. — 10.  I*  ?^  ^ 
proper  to  laugh  at  one's  own  wit  aiW 
humour;  this  should  be  left  to  the  coin- 
pahy.— 11.  When  the  conversation  is 
flowing  in  a  serious  and  useful  channel, 
never  mtemipt  it  by  an  ill-timed  j^^r" 
12.  It  is  at  all  times  extremely  mdeli- 
cate  to  whisper  to  one's  next  neighbour: 
this  is  in  some  de^ee  a  fraud,  conver- 
sation being  a  kind  of  common  pr(^er- 
ty.— .13.  In  speaking  <rf  absent  peooie, 
the  infallible  rule  is,  to  say  no  more  than 
we  should  say  if  they  were  present!  * 
resolve,"  said  bishop  Bevendge,  *!^^^ 
to  speak  of  a  man's  virtues  to  his  mc^ 
nor  of  his  faults  bdund  his  back*     A 
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golden  rule !  the  observation  of  which 
would  at  once  banish  flattery  and  defa- 
mation from  the  world. 

CONVERSION,  a  change  fi-om  one 
state  to  another.    Conversion  may  be 

1.  Merely  externaly  or  that  which  con- 
sists only  in  an  outward  refomiation. — 

2.  Docti'inal,  or  a  change  of  sentiments. 
— 3.  Saving",  which  consists  in  the  reno- 
vation of  the  hejart  and  life,  or  a  twm- 
ing  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan  un- 
to God,  Acts  xxvi.  18.  and  is  produced 
by  the  influence  of  Divine  grace  on  the 
soul. — 4.  Sometimes  it  is  put  for  resto- 
ration, as  in  the  case  of  Peter,  Luke 
xxii.  32.  The  instrumental  cause  of 
conversion  is  usually  the  ministry  of  the 
word ;  though  sometimes  it  is  produced 
by  reading,  oy  serious  and  appropriate 
conversation,  sanctified  afflictions,  &c. 
"Conversion,"  says  the  great  Char- 
nock,  "  is  to  be  distinguished  from  re- 
generation thus. — Regeneration  is  a  spi- 
ritual change ;  conversion  is  a  spiritual 
motion:  in  regeneration  there  is  a  power 
conferred;  conversion  is  the  exercise 
of  this  power:  in  regeneration  there  is 
^ven  us  a  princij)le  to  turn;  conversion 
is  our  actual  tumine.  In  the  coyenant, 
God's  putting  his  Spirit  into  us  is  dis- 
tinguished from  our  walking  in  his  sta- 
tutes froiti  the  first  step  we  take  in  the 
way  of  God,  and  is  set  down  as  the  cause 
of  our  motion,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  27.  In  re- 
newing us,  God  gives  us  a  power;  in 
converting  us,  he  excites  that  power. 
Men  are  naturally  dead,  and  have  a 
stone  upon  them:  regeneration  is  a 
rolling  away  the  stone  from  the-  heart, 
and  a  raising  to  newness  of  life;  and 
then  conversion  is  as  natural  to  a  rege- 
nerate man  as  motion  is  to  a  lively  body. 
A  principle  of  activity  will  produce  ac- 
tion. In  regeneration,  man  is  wholly 
passive;  in  conversion,  he  is  active. 
The  first  reviving  us  is  wholly  the  act 
of  God,  without  any  concurrence  of  the 
creature ;  but  after  we  are  revived  we 
do  actively  and  voluntarily  live  in  his 
sight.  Regeneration  is  the  motion  of 
God  in  the  creature ;  conversion  is  the 
motion  of  the  creature  to  God,  by  virtue 
of  tliat  first  principle :  from  this  prin- 
ciple aU  the  acts  of  believing,  repent- 
ing, mortifying,  quickening,  do  spring. 
In  all  these  a  man  is  active;  in  the 
other  he  is  merely  passive."  Conver- 
sion evidences  itseli  bj^  ardent  love  to 
Ood,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25.  delight  in  his  peo- 
ple, John  xiii.  35.  attendance  on  his  or- 
oinances,  Ps.  xxvii.  4.  confidence  in  his 
promises,  Ps.  ix.  10.  abhorrence  of  self, 
and  renunciation  of  the  world,  Job  xlii. 
5.  James  iv.  4.  submission  to  his  au- 
thority, and  uniform  obe^ence  to  his 
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word,  Matt  vii.  20. 

GENERATION. 

CONVERT,  a  per.«»on  who  is  con- 
verted. In  a  monastic  sense,  converts 
are  lay  friars,  or  brothers  admitted  for 
the  service  of  the  house,  without  orders^ 
and  not  allowed  to  sing  in  the  choir. 

CONVICTION,  in  general,is  the  aa- 
surance  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition. 
In  a  religious  sense,  it  is  the  first  degi-ee 
of  repentance,  and  implies  an  affecting 
sense  that  we  are  guilty  hefore  God; 
that  we  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves  to 
gain  his  foi*fcited  favour ;  that  we  de- 
serve and  are  exposed  to  the  wrath  of 
God ;  that  sin  is  very  odious  and  hate- 
ful, yea,  the  greatest  of  evils.  There  is 
a  natural  conviction  which  arises  from 
natural  conscience,  fear  of  punishment, 
moral  suasion,  or  alarming  providences, 
but  which  is  not  of  a  permanent  nature. 
Saving  x:onviction  is  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  cause;  though  the  law, 
the  conscience,  the  Gospel,  or  affliction, 
ma)^  be  the  means,  John  xvi.  3,  9.  Con- 
vections of  sin  differ  very  much  in  their 
degree  in  different  persons.  It  has  been 
observed  that  those  who  suffer  the  most 
agonizing  sensations  are  such  as  never 
before  enjoyed  the  external  call  of  the 
Gospel,  or  were  not  favoured  with  the 
tuition  of  religious  parents,  but  have 
neglected  or  notoriously  abused  the 
means  of  grace.  To  these,  conviction 
is  often  sudden,  and  produces  that  hor- 
ror and  shame  Avhich  are  not  soon  over- 
come; Avhereas  those  who  haVe  sat 
under  the  Gospel  from  their  infancy 
have  not  had  such  alarming  convictions, 
because  they  have  already  some  notion 
of  these  things,  and  have  so  much  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Gospel  as  admi- 
nisters immediate  comfort.  As  it  is 
not,  therefore,  the  constant  method  of 
the  Spirit  to  convince  in  one  way,  it, is 
improper  for  any  to  distress  themselves 
because  they  are  not,,  or  have  not  been 
tormented  almost  to  despair:  they 
should  be  rather  thankfhl  that  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  has  dealt  tenderly  with  them, 
and  opened  to  them  the  source  of  con- 
solation. It  is  necessary  however  to 
observe,  that,  in  order  to  repentance  and 
conversion  to  God,  there  must  be  real 
and  lasting  conviction,  which,  though  it 
may  not  be  the  same  in  degree,  is  the 
same  in  nature.  Evangelical  conviction 
differs  from  legal  conviction  thus:  le^al 
arises  from  a  consideration  of  God's  ms- 
tice,  power,  or  omniscience ;  evangelical 
from  God's  goodness  and  holiness,  an^ 
from  a  disaffection  to  sin:  legal  convic-' 
tion  still  conceits  there  is  some  remain- 
ing good;  but  evangelical  is  sensible 
there  is  no  good  at  all:  le^ai  wishes 
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freedom  from  pain;  evangelical  from 
sin:  legal  haixlens  the  heart;  evangeli- 
cal softens  it:  legal  is  only  temporary; 
evangelical  lastine. 

CONVOCATION,  an  assembly  of 
persons  for  the  worship  of  God,  Lev. 
xxiii.  Numb,  xxviii.  ^xod.xii.  16.  An 
assembly  of  the  clergy  for  consultation 
upon  matters  ecclesiastical. ' 

As  the  parliament  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct houses,  so  does  this  convocation. 
The  one  called  the  upper  house,  where 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  sit  several- 
ly by  themselves ;  the  other  the  lower 
house,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  clergy 
are  represented  by  their  deputies. — 
The  inferior  clergy  are  represented  by 
their  proctors;  consisting  of  all  the 
deans  and  archdeacons ;  of  6ne  proctor 
for  every  chapter,  and  two  lor  the 
clergy,  of  every  diocese — ^in  all,  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  divines,  viz. 
twenty-two  deans,  fifty-three  archdea- 
cons, twenty-four  prebendaries,  and 
forty-four  proctors  of  the  diocesan  cler- 
gy. The  lower  house  chooses  its  pro- 
Exjutor,  who  is  to  take"  care  that  the 
members  attend,  to  collect  their  debates 
and  votes,  and  to  carry  their  resolutions 
to  the  upper  ho\i5e.  The  con^vocations 
IS  summoned  by  the  king's  writ,  directed 
to  the  archbishop  of  each  province,  re- 
quiring him  to  summon  all  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  8cc.  The  power  of 
the  convocation  is  limited  by  a  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to  make 
any  canons,  or  ecclesiastical  laws,  with- 
out the  king's  license;  nor,  when  per- 
mitted, can  they  put  them  in  execution 
but  under  several  restrictions. — They 
have  the  examining  and  censuring  all 
heretical  and  schismatical  books  and 
persons,  &c. ;  but  there  lies  an  appeal 
to  the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his  dele- 
gates. The  clergy  in  convopation,  and 
tneir  servants,  have  the  same  privileges 
as  members  of  parliament.  In  1665,  me 
convocation  of  the  clergy  gave  up  the 
privilege  of  taxing  themselves  to  the 
nouse  of  commons,  in  consideration  of 
their  being  allowed  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  for  that  house.^  Since 
that  period  they  have  been  seldom  ai- 
lowea  to  do  any  business ;  and  are  ge- 
nerally prorogued  from  time  to  time  till 
dissolved,  a  new  convocation  being  ge- 
nerally called  along  with  a  new  parlia- 
ment 

COPHTI,  CopHT,  or  Copti,  a  name 
given  to  the  Christians  of  Egypt  who 
ve  of  the  sect  of  the  Jacobites.  See  Ja- 
cob ites.  The  Cophts  have  a  patri- 
arch, who  resides  at  Cairo;  but  he  takes 
his  titiie  from  Alexandria.  He  has  no 
Archbishop  under  him^  but  eleven  or 


twelve  bishops.  The  rest  of  the  cl€i;gr» 

whether  secular  or  regular,  are  compo- 
sed of  the  orders  of  ^t.  Anthony,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Macarius,  who  have  each  their 
monasteries.  Besides  the  orders  of 
priests,  deacons,  and  sub-deacons,  the 
Cophts  have,  likewise,  archimandrites, 
or  abbots;  the  dignity  whereof  they  con- 
fer with  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
of  a  strict  ordination.  By  a  custom  of 
six  himdred  years  standmg,  if  a  priest 
elected  bishop  be  not  already  archiman- 
drite, that  dignity  must  be  conferred  on 
him  before  episcopal  ordination.  The 
second  person  amon^  the  cler^  after 
the  patnarch  is  the  titular  patnarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  also  resides  at  Cairo. 
To  him  belongs  tlie  government  of  the 
Cophtic  cliurch  durmg  the  vacancy  of 
the  patriarchal  see.  To  be  elected  pa- 
triarch, it  is  necessaiy  the  person  have 
lived  all  his  life  in  continence.  To  be 
elected  bishop,  the  person  must  be  in 
the  celibate;  or  if  he  have  been  mar- 
ried, it  must  not  b6  above  once.  The 
priests  and  inferior  ministers  are  allow- 
ed to  be  maiTied  before  ordination ;  but 
not  forced  to  it,  as  some  haVe  observed. 
They  have  a  gi'eat  number  of  dea^coiis,, 
and  even  confer  the  dignity  frequently 
on  their  children.  None  but  the  lowest 
rank  among  the  people  commence  ec- 
desiastics:  whence  arises  that  excessive 
ignorance  found  among  them ;  yet  tiie 
respect  of  the  laity  towards  the  clergy- 
is  very  extraordinary.  The  monastic 
life  is  m  great  esteem  among  them :  to 
be  admitted  into  it,  there  is  always  re- 
quired, the  consent  of  the  bishop.  The 
religious  Cophts,  it  is  said,  make  a  vow 
of  perpetual  chastity;  renounce  the 
world,  and  live  with  great  austerity  in 
deserts:  they  are  obliged  to  sleep  in 
their  clothes  and  their  girdle,  on  a  mat 
stretched  on  the  ground ;  and  to  pros- 
trate themselves  every  evening  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tunes  with  their  face 
and  breast  on  the  ground.  They  are 
all,  both  men  and  women,  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  f)eople,  and  live  on  alms. 
The  nunneries  are  properly  hospitals^ 
and  few  enter  but  widows  reduced  to 
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BAN,  In  Jewish  antiquity,  were 
those  offerings  which  had  life;  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  mhtchab,  or  those  wnich 
had  not  It  is  derived  from  the  word 
karab,  which  si^ifies,  "to  approach  ;'* 
because  the  victims  were  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  corban 
were  always  looked  upon  as  the  most 
sacred  offerings.  The  Jews  are  re- 
proached with  defeating^  by  means  of 
the  corban,  the  precept  of  the  fifth  com- 
n^andmeni  which  enjoiiw  the  reaped 
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due  to  parents ;  for  when  a  child  had 
uomina  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  fa- 
ther or  mother,  he  would  say  to  them — ' 
*  It  is  a  gift  (corban)  by  whatsoever 
thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me;"  i.  e. 
"  I  have  devoted  that  to  God  which  you 
ask  of  me,  and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to 
ghre."  Mark  vii.  11. 

CORDBXtlER,  a  Franciscan,  or  re- 
ligious  of  the  order  of  St  Frances.  The 
denomination  cordelier,  is  said  to  have 
been  given  in  the  war  of  St.  Lewis 
agamst  the  infidels,  wherem  i\\^  friars 
mmor  having  i^epulsed  the  barbarians, 
and  that  king  ha\anff  enquired  their 
name,  it  w^as  answered,  they  were  peo- 
ple cordeliezy  "  tied  with  ropes  ;**  allu- 
ding to  the  girdle  of  rope,  or  cord,  tied 
with  three  Knot^  which  they  wore  as 
part  of  their  habit 

CORNARISTS,  the  disciples  of 
Theodore  Comhert,  an  enthusiastic 
secretary  of  the  states  of  Holland.  He 
wrote,  at  the  same  time,  against  the  Ca- 
tholics, Lutherans,  and  Calvinists.  He 
maintained  that  evciy  religious  com 
munion  needed  reformation ;  but  he  ad- 
ded, that  no  person  had  a  right  to  en- 
^ge  in  accomplishing  it  without  a  mis- 
sion supported  by  miracles.  He  was 
also  of  opinion,  that  a  person  mighf  be  a 
good  Christian  without  being  a  member 
of  any  visible  church. 

COVENANT,  a  contract,  or  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  parties  on 
certain  teinns.  The  terms  made  use 
of  in  the  Scriptures  for  covenant  ^are 
rn^  and  iiaOTixT).  The  former  signifies 
choosing,  or  friendly  parting ;  as  m  co- 
venants each  party,  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, consented!,  and  so  bound  himself  to 
the  chosen  terms;  the  latter  signifies 
testament,  as  all  the  blessings  of  the  co- 
venant are  freely  disposed  to  us.  The 
word  covenant  is  also  used  for  an  im- 
mutable ordinance,  Jer.  xxxiii.  20.  a 
promise,  Exod.  xxxiv.  10.  Is.  lix.  21. 
and  also  for  a  precept,  Jer.  xxxiv.  13, 
14.  In  Scripture  we  read  of  various  co- 
venants ;  such  as  those  made  with  Noah, 
Abraham,  and  the  Hebrews  at  large. 
Anciently  covenants  were  made  and  ra- 
tified with  great  solemnity.  The  Scrip- 
tures allude  to  the  cuttmg  of  animals 
asunder;  denoting  that,  m  the  same 
manner,  the  perjured  and  covenant- 
breaker  shoula  be  cut  asunder  by  the 
v^eance  of  God,  Jer.  xxxiv.  18. 

Tne  covenants  which  more  especially 
relate  to  the  human  race,  are  generally 
called  the  covenant  of  works  and  the 
covenant  of  grace. 

The  corvenant  of  works  is  that  where- 
by God  requires  perfect  obedience  fi-om 
his  creature^  in  such  a  manner  as  to 


make  no  express  provision  lor  the  pMS 
don  of  offences,  committed  against  the 
precepts  of  it  on  the  repentance  pf  such 
offenders,  but  pronounces  a  sentence  of 
death  upon  them.  Gen.  ii.  Gal.  iv.  24. 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  3,  4.  The  covenant  of 
grace  is  generally  defined  to  be  that 
which  was  made  with  Christ,  as  the  se» 
cond  Adam,  and  in  him  with  all  the  elect 
as  his  seed,  Isa.  xlii.  1 — 6.  1  Pet  i.  20L 
Is.  lii.  13. 

I.  The  covenant  of  rtrorks  was  made 
with  Adam ;  the  condition  of  which  was^ 
his  perseverance  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  probation ;  the  reward  annexed 
to  this  obedience  was  the  continuance  of 
him  and  his  posterity  in  such  pei*fect  ho- 
liness and  felicity  he  then  had  while  upon 
earth,  and  everlasting  life  with  (5od 
hereafter.  The  fienalty  threatened  for 
the  breach  of  the  command  was  condem- 
nation ;  terminating  in  death  tempor^ 
spiritual,  and  eternal."  The  seals  of  this 
covenant  were,  the  tree  of  knowledge 
and  the  tree  of  life ;  and,  perhaps,  tfe 
Sabbath  and  Paradise,  Gen.  ii.  ui.  GaL 
vi.  24.  Rom.  v.  12, 19.  This  covenant 
was  broken  by  Adam's  eating  of  the  fop- 
bidden  fruit,  whereby  he  and  his  po^ 
terity  were  all  subject  to  ruin.  Gen.  iiL 
Rom.  V.  12, 19 ;  and  without  the  mtep- 
vention  of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy, 
would  have  been  lost  for  ever,  Rom.  iiL 
23.  The  Divine  Being,  foreseeing  this, 
in  infinite  wisdom  and  unspeakable  com- 
passion planned  the  covenant  of  grace ; 
by  virtue  of  which  his  people  are  rein- 
stated in  the  blessmgs  of  purit)^,  know- 
ledge, and  felicity,  and  that  without  a 
possibility  of  any  farther  defalcation. 

II.  The  covenant  of  grace.  Some  di- 
vines make  a  distinction  between  the  co- 
venant of  redemption  and  that  of  grace; 
the  former,  they  say,  was  made  with 
Christ  in  eternity ;  the  latter  with  be- 
lievers in  tune.  Others  object  to  this, 
and  suppose  it  a  needless  distinction; 
for  there  is  but  one  covenant  of  grace, 
and  not  two,  in  which  the  head  and 
members  are  concerned ;  and,  besides, 
the  covenant  of  gi'ace,  properly  speak- 
ing, could  not  be  made  between  Gojd 
and  man ;  for  what  can  man  restipulate 
vMi  God,  which  is  in  his  power  to  do 
or  give  him,  and  which  (rod  has  not  a 
prior  right  unto }  Fallen  man  has  nei- 
ther inclination  to  yield  obedience,  nor 
power  to  perform  it  The  fiarties.there^ 
fore,in  this  covenant,Q.vc  generally  said 
to  be  the  Father  and  the  Son :  but 
Dr.  Gill  supposes  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
should  not  oe  excluded,  since  he  is 
promised  in  it,  and  in  consequence  of 
it,  is  sent  down  into  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers; and  which  must  be  by  agree- 
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ment,  and  with  his  consent.  If  we  be- 
lieve, therefore,  in  a  Trinity,  it  is  more 
proper  to  suppose  that  they  were  all 
engaged  in  tnis  plan  of  the  covenant, 
than  to  suppose  that  the  Father  and  Son 
were  engaged  exclusive  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  1  John  v.  6, 7.  As  to  the  work  of 
the  Son,  it  was  the  will  and  appointment 
cf  the  Father  that  he  should  take  the 
charge  and  care  of  his  people,  John  vi. 
39.  Heb.  ii.  13,  redeem  them  by  his 
blood,  John  xvii.  Heb.  x.  obey  the  law 
in  their  room,  Rom.  x.  4.  justify  them 
by  his  righteousness,  Dan.  ix.  24,  Sec, 
and  finally,  presence  them  to  glon%  Is. 
xl.  11.  Jesus  Chiist,  according  to  the 
divine  purpose,  became  the  representa- 
'  tive  and  covenant  head  of  his  people, 
Eph.  L  22,  23.  Col.  i.  18.  They  were 
all  considered  in  him,  and  represented 
by  him,  Eph.  i.  4.  promises  of  grace  and 
glory  made  to  them  in  him.  Tit.  i.  2. 

1  Cor.  i.  20.  he  suffered  in  their  stead. 

2  Cor.  V.  21.  He  is  also  to  be  considered 
as  the  mediator  of  the  covenant  by  whom 
justice  is  satisfied,  and  man  reconciled  to 
God.  See  art.  Mediator.  He  is  also 
the  surety  of  this  covenant,  Heb.  vii.  22. 
as  he  took  the  whole  debt  upon  him, 
freed  his  people  from  the  charge,  obey- 
ed the  law,  and  engaged  to  biing  Kis 
people  to  gloiy,  Heb.  ii.  13.  Is.  xlix.  5,  6. 
He  is  called  the  testator  cf  the  cove- 
nant, which  is  denominated  a  Testa- 
ment, Hel).  vii.  22.  Heb.  ix.  15.  He  dis- 
poses of  his  blessings  according  to  his 
win  or  testament,  which  is  unalterable, 
signed  hy  his  hand,  and  sealed  by  his 
blood.  In  this  covenant,  as  we  before 
observed,  the  Holy  Spirit  also  is  enga- 
ged. His  assent  is  given  to  every  part 
thereof;  he  brings  his  people  into  the 
enjoyment  of  its  blessings,  1  Pet.  i.  2. 
2  Thess.  ii.  13.  He  was  concerned  in  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  Matt.  i.  18.  and 
assisted  his  human  nature,  Heb.  ix.  14. 
He  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and 
shows  them  unto  us ;  cleanses,  enljght- 
ens,  sanctifies,  establishes,  and  comforts 
his  people,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
covenant,  Rom.  viii.  15, 16.  See  Holy 
Ghost. 

HI.  The  firofiertiea  of  this  covejiant 
are  such  as  these:  1.  It  is  eternal, bein? 
made  before  time,  Eph.  i.  3, 4.  2  Tim.  i. 
9. — 2.  Divine  as  to  its  origin,  springing 
entirely  from  free  grace,  Kom.  xi.  5,  6. 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  2,  3,  28.-3.  It  is  absolute 
and  imconditional,  Eph.  ii.  8,  9. — 4.  It 
K  perfect  and  complete,  wanting  no- 
tlimg,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5. — 5.  It  i?  sure  and 
immoveable,  Isa.  liv.  10.  Isa.  Iv.S. — 6. 
Called  new  in  opposition  to  the  old,  and 
as  its  blessings  will  be  always  new,  Heb. 
vHL6,  8. 


JV..  Th^se  two  covenants  aborve^mm^ 
tioned  a^ee  in  so?ne  things,  in  others 
they  dijfer.  1.  "  In  both,"  says  Witsius, 
"the  parties  concerned  are  God  and 
man. — 2.  In  both,  the  same  promise  of 
cteiTial  life. — 3.  The  condition  of  both  is 
the  same,  perfect  obedience  to  the  law 
prescribed ;  for  it  is  not  worthy  of  God 
to  admit  man  to  a  blessed  communion 
with  him  but  in  the  way  of  holiness. — 
4.  In  both  is  the  same  end,  the  glory  of 
God.  But  they  differ  in'  the  following 
respects :  1.  In  the  covenant  of  works, 
the  character  or  relation  of  God  is  that 
of  a  supreme  lawgiver,  and  the  chief 
good  rejoicing  to  communicate  happi- 
ness to  his  creatures.  In  the  covenant 
of  grace  he  appears  as  infinitely  merci- 
ful, adjudging  life  to  the  elect  sinner, 
agreeably  to  his  wisdom  and  justice. — 2. 
In  the  covenant  of  works  there  was  no 
mediator :  the  covenant  of  grace  has  a 
mediator,  Christ. — 3.  In  the  covenant 
of  works,  th^  condition  of  perfect  obe- 
dience was  required  to  be  performed  by 
man  himself  in  covenant  In  the  cove- 
nant of  gi'ace  the  same  condition  is  pro- 
j)osed,  but  to  be  performed  by  a  media- 
tor.— 4.  In  thfe  covenant  of  works  man  is 
considered  as  working,  and  the  reward 
as  to  be  given  of  debt.  In  the  covenant 
of  gi'ace  the  man  in  covenant  is  consi- 
dered as  believing;  eternal  life  being 
given  as  the  merit  of  the  mediator,  out 
of  free  grace,  which  excludes  all  boast- 
ing,— 5.  In  the  covenant  of  works  some- 
thing is,  required  as  a  condition,  which 
being  perfonned  entitles  to  reward.  The 
covenant  of  grace  consists  not  of  condi- 
tions, but  of  promises :  the  life  to  be 
obtained ;  faith,  by  which  we  are  made 
partakers  of  Christ ;  perseverance,  and, 
m  a  word,  the  whole  of  salvation,  are 
abvsolntely  promised. — 6.  The  special 
end  of  the  covenant  of  works  was  the 
manifestation  of  the  holiness,  goodness, 
and  justice  of  God ;  but  the  special  end 
of  the  covenant  of  gi'ace,  is  the  prais^ 
of  the  glory  of  his  gracCj'and  the  reve- 
lation of  his  unsearchable  and  manifold 
wisdom." — 7.  The  covenant  of  works 
was  onl/  for  a  time,  but  the  covenant  of 
grace  stands  sure  for  ever.  * 

V.  The  administration  of  the  covenant 
of  grace. — ^The  covenant  of  grace,  under 
the  Old  I'estament,  was  exhibited  by 
promises,  sacrifices,  types,  ordinances, 
and  prophecies.  Under  the  New  it  is 
administered  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  sup- 

Eer ;  in  which  grace  and  salvation  are 
eld  forth  in  more  fulness,  evidence,  and 
efficacy  to  all  nations,  2  Cor.  iii.  6 — 18. 
Heb.  viii.  Matt  xxviii.  19,  20.  But  in 
both  periods,  the  mediator,  the  whol« 
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nbstance,  blessings,  and  manner  of  ob- 
taining an  interest  therein,  by  faith,  are 
the  very  same,  without  aiiy  difference, 
Heb.  XI.  6.  Gal.  iii.  7y  14.  The  reader, 
who  may  wish  to  have  a  more- enlarged 
view  of  this  subject,  may  peruse  Wit- 
ihiSf  Strongs  cr  JBoston  on  the  Cove- 
nants, in  the  former  of  which  especially 
he  will  find  the  subject  masterly  hand- 
led. 

Covenant,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
denotes  a  conti*act  or  convention  agreed 
to  by  the  Scotch,  in  the  year  1638,  for 
msuntaining  theii*  religion  free  from  in- 
novation. In  1581,  the  general  assembly 
of  Scotland  drew  up  a  confession  of 
faith,  or  national  covenant,  condemning 
episcopal  go^'emment,  under  the  name 
ot  hierarchy y  which  was  signed  bv  James 
I.  and  which  he  enjoined  on  all. his  sub- 
jects. It  was  again  subscribed  in  1590 
and  1596.  The  subscription  was  re- 
newed in  1638,  and  the  subscribei'^  en- 
gaged by  oath  to  maintain  religion  in 
the  same  state  as  it  was  in  1580,  and  to 
reject  all  innovations  introduced  since 
that  time.  This  oath,  annexed  to  the 
confession  of  faith,  received  the  name 
of  Covenant,  as  those  who  subscribed 
it  were  called  Ccrvendnters. 

Solemn  league  and  covenant,  was  es- 
tablished in  the  year  1643,  and  formed 
a  bond  of  union  between  Scotland  and 
England.  It  was  swoni  to  and  subscribed 
oy  many  in  both  nations ;  who  hereby 
solemnly  abjured  poperv  and  prelacy, 
and  combined  together  for  their  mutual 
defence.  It  was  approved  by  the  par- 
liament and  assembly  at  Westminster, 
and  ratified  by  the  general  assembly  of 
Scotland  in  1645.  Kmg  Charles  I.  dis- 
approved of  it  when  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Scots  army  in  1646 ;  but, 
in  1650,  Charles  II.  declared  his  appro- 
bation both  of  this  and  the  national  co- 
venant by  a  solemn  oath ;  and,  in  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year,  made  a  farther 
declaration  at  Dunfeimline  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  was  a^o  renewed  on  oc- 
casion of  his  coronation  at  Scone,  in  1651. 
The  covenant  was  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment in  this  year ;  and  the  subscription 
of^  it  was  reouired  by  every  member, 
without  which,  the  constitution  of  the 
parliament  was  declared  null  and  void. 
It  produced  a  series  of  distractions  in 
"ic  subsequent  history  of  that  country, 
aM^as  voted  illegal  by  parliament,  and 
Proviaon  made  against  it  Stat  14.  Car. 
2,C4. 

COVETOUSNESS,  an  unreasonable 
desire  after  that. we  have  net,  with  a 
^Iwsatigfaction  with  what  we  have.  It 
roay  farther  be  considered  as  consisting 
Wf  1.  An  anxious  carking  care  about 


the  things  of  this  world^^2.  A  rapacitsr 
in  getting. — 3.  Too  frequently  includes 
sinister  and  illegal  ways  of  obtaining 
wealth.— 4.  A  tenaciou^ness  in  keepine^. 
It  is  a  vice  which  marvellously  prev&ils 
upon  and  insinuates  into  the  heart  of 
man,  and  for  the^  reas6ns:  it  often 
bears  a  near  resemblance  to  vntue; 
brings  with  it  many  plausible  reasons; 
and  raises  a  man  to  a  state  of  reputation 
on  account  of  hli  riches.  **  There  can- 
not be,"  as  one  observes,  **  a  more  un-^ 
reasonable  sin  than  this.  It  is  unjust  / 
only  to  covet,  is  to  wish  to  be  unjust 
It  IS  cruel :  the  covetous  must  harden 
themselves  against  a  thousand  plaintive 
voices.  It  is  ungrateful:  sucn  forget 
their  former  obligations  and  their  pre- 
sent supporters.  It  is  foolish :  it  de- 
stroys reputation,  breaks  the  rekt,  un- 
fits for  the  performance  of  duty,  and  is 
a  contempt  of  God  himself :  it  is  unfire^ 
cedented  m  all  cur  e?^amples  of  virtue 
mentioned  in  the  Scripture.  One,  in- 
deed, spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips ; 
another  cursed  and  swore ;  a  third  was 
in  a  passion;  and  a  fourth  committed 
adultery ;  but  which  of  the  saints  ever 
lived  in  a  habit  of  covetousness  ?  Lastly, 
it  is  idolatry.  Col.  iii.  5.  the  idolatry  of 
the  heart ;  where,  as  in  a  temple,  the 
miserable  wretch  excludes  God,  sets 
up  gold  instead  of  him,  and  places  that 
conndence  in  it  which  belongs  to  the 
Great  Supreme  alone."  Let  those  who 
live  in  the  habituaL  practice  of  it  con- 
sider the  judgments  that  have  been  in- 
flicted on  such  characters.  Josh.  vii.  21. 
Acts  V. ;  the  miseiy  with  which  it  is  at- 
tended; the  curse  such  persons  are  to 
society ;  the  denunciations  and  cautions 
respecting  it  in  the  Holy  Scripture; 
and  how  effectually  it  bars  men  from 
God,  fi'om  happiness,  and  "from  heaven. 
Scott'*s  Essayti,  7%  7o,  SouthU  Serm^ 
vol.  iv.  ser.  1 ;  Rohinson^s  Mor,  Exer- 
cises, ex.  iv ;  Saurin's  Serm,,  vol.  v.  ser. 
12.  Eng.  Trans. 

COUNCIL,  an  assembly  of  persons 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sultatioi^:  an  assembly  of  deputies  or 
commissioners  sent  from  several  church- 
es, associated  l)y  certain  bonds  in  a  gene- 
ral body.  Acts  1.  vi.  xv.  xxi. 

Council,  Oecumenical  or  General,  is 
an  assembly  which  represents  the  whole 
body  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
Romanists  reckon  eighteen  of  them, 
Bullinger  six.  Dr.  Prideanx  seven,  and 
bishop  Beveridge  eight,  which,  he  says, 
are  all  the  eeneral  councils  which  have 
ever  been  held  smce  the  time  erf  the 
first  Christian  emperor.  They  are  as 
follow  :-^l.  The  council  of  Nice,  htld 
in  the  reign  of  Cwstantinc  the  Great, 
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on  account  of  the  heresy  of  Anus.— 
2k  The  coiincU  of  Constantinople,  called 
under  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of 
Theodosius  me  Great,  for  much  the 
same  end  that  the  former  council  was 
summoned.^— 3.  The  council  of  Ephesus, 
convent  by  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
at  the  suit  ot  Nestorius. — 4.  The  coun- 
cil at  Chalcedon,  held  in  the  reign  of 
Afartianus,  which  approved  of  the  Eu- 
tychian  heresy.—^.  The  second  council 
of  Constantinople,  assembled  by  the 
onperor  Justinian,  condemned  the  three 
chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Theo- 
doras, of  Mopsuestia,  having  first  de- 
cided that  it  was  lawful  to  anathematize 
the  dead.  Some  authors  tell  us  that 
they  likewise  condemned  the  several 
errors  of  Origen  about  the  Trinity,  the 
plurality  of  worlds,  and  pre-existence 
of  souls.— 6.  The  tiurd  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, held  by  the  command  of 
Constantius  Pogonatus.  the  erapei'or,  in 
which  they  received  the  definitions  of 
the  first  five  general  councils,  and  parti- 
cularly that  ag^st  Origen  and  Theo- 
doras, of  Mopsuestia. — 7.  The  second 
Nicene  council.^ — 8.  The  fourth  council 
of  Constantinople,  assembled  when 
Louis  II.  was  emperor  of  the  West. 
Their  regulations  are  contained  in 
twenty-seven  canons,  the  heads  of  which 
the  reader  may  find  in  Dupin*  What^ 
ever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  general 
councils,  their  utility  has  been  doubted 
by  some  of  the  wisest  men.  Dr.  Jortin 
says,  **  they  have  be^n  too  much  extol- 
led by  Papists,  and  by  some  Protestants. 
They  were  a  collection  of  men  who 
were  frail  and  fallible.  Some  of  those 
coimcils  were  not  assemblies  of  pious 
and  learned  divines,  but  cabals,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  were  (quarrelsome,  fana- 
tical, domineering,  dishonest  prelates, 
wlio  wanted  to  compel  men  to  approve 
all  their  opinions,  of  which  they  them- 
selves had  no  clear  conceptions,  and  to 
anathematize  and  oppress  those  who 
would  not  implicitly  submit  to  their  de- 
terminations." Jortm*8  Wbrk8i\o\.y\\. 
charge  2;  BroughtorCa  Diet,;  Mo- 
9h€ini*8  EccL  Hist.  Index. 

Councils,  Prorvincial  or  Occasional^ 
h^ve  been  numerous.  At  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  A.  D.  816,  a  council  was  held  for 
regulatine:  the  canons  of  cathedral  chur- 
ches. The  council  of  Savonnieries,  in 
8.59,  was  the  first  which  gave  the  title 
of  Most  Christian  Kii>g  to  the  king  of 
France ;  but  it  did  not  become  the  pe- 
culiar appellation  of  that  sovereign  till 
1469.  Of  Troyes,  in  887,  to  decide  the 
disputes  about  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  second  council  of  Troyes,  1107, 
restrains  the  clergy  from   marrying. 


The  council  of  Clermont,  in  1995.  TbfS 
first  crasade  was  determined  in  thlft 
council.  The  bishops  had  yet  the  pre- 
cedency of  cardinals.  In  this  assembly 
the  name  of  Pope  was  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  head  of 'the  church,  exclu- 
sively of  the  bishop^  who  used  to  as- 
sume that  titie,  Herei  also,  Hugh, 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  obtained  of  the 
pope  a  confirmation  of  the  primacy  of 
his  see  over  that  of  Sens.  The  council 
of  Rheims,  summoned  by  Eugenius  III. 
in  1148,  called  an  assembly  of  Cisastrian 
Gaul,  in  which  advowses,  or  patrons  of 
churches,  are  prohibited  taking  more 
than  ancient  fees,  upon  pain  of  depriva- 
tion and  ecclesiastical  burial.  Bishops^ 
deacons,  sub-deacons,  monks,  and  nuns, 
are  restrained  from  marrying.  In  this 
council  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
decided :  but  upon  separation  the  pope 
called  a  congregation,  m  which  the  car- 
dinals pretended  they  had  no  ri^ht  to 
judge  of  doctrinal  pomts ;  that  this  was 
the  privilege  peculiar  to  the  pope.  The 
council  of  Sutrium,  in  1046,  wherein 
three  popes  who  had  assumed  the  chair 
were  deposed.  The  council  of  Claren- 
don in  Ejigland,  against  Becket,  held  in 
1164.  The  council  of  Lombez,  in  the 
country  of  Albigeois,  in  1200,  occasioji- 
ed  by  some  disturbances  on  account  of 
the  Albigensis;  a  crusade  was  formed 
on  this  account,  and  an  army  sent  to 
extiipate  them.  Innocent  III.  spirited 
up  this  barbarous  war.  Dominic  was 
the  apostie,  the  count  of  Toulouse  the 
victim,  and.  Simon,  count  of  MontforL 
the  conductor  or  chief.  The  council  ot 
Paris  in  1210,  in  which  Aristotle's 
metaphysics  were  condemned  to  the 
flames,  lest  the  refinements  of  that  phi- 
losopher should  have  a  bad  tendency 
on  men's  minds,  by  applying  those  sub- 
jects to  religion.  The  council  of  Pisa, 
begun  March  the  2d,  1409,  in  which 
Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregoiy  XII.  were 
deposed.  Another  council,  sometimes 
caUed  general,  held  at  Pisa  in  1505- 
Lewis  Xll.  of  France,  assembled  a  na- 
tional council  at  Tours  (being  highly 
disgusted  with  the  pope,)  1510,  where 
w;as  present  the  cardinal-  De  Ource,  de- 
pliitea  by  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  then 
agreed  to  convene  a  general  council  at 
Pisa.   Murray's  History  of  Religion. 

Council  of  Trent    See  Trent. 

COURAGE  is  that  quality  of  the 
mind  that  enables  men  to  encounter  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers.  Natural  courage 
is  that  which  anses  chiefly  from  consti- 
tution ;  moral  or  sfmituai  is  that  which 
is  produced  from  principle,  or  a  sense 
of  duty.  Courage  and  Fortitude  are 
often  used  as  synonymous,  but  they  may 
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be  distinguished  thus :  fortitude  is  firm- 
Dess  of  mind  that  supports  pain ;  cou- 
K^e  is  active  fortitude,  that  meets  dan- 
gers, and  attempts  tp  repel  them.  See 
Fortitude. 

Courage,  says  Addison,  that  grows 
from  constitution,  very  often  forsakes  a 
man  when  he  lias  occasion  for  it;  and 
when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  instinct  in  the 
«oul,it  breaks  out  on  all  occasions,  with- 
out judgment  or  discretioii ;  but  that 
courage  which  arises  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  fix)m  a  fear  of  offending  Him 
that  made  us,  always  acts  in  an  uniform 
manner,  and  according  to  the  dictates 
of  light  reason. 

CREATION,  in  its  primary  import, 
signifies  the  bringing  into  being  some- 
thing which  did  not  oefore  eicist.  The 
term  is  therefore  most  generally  appli- 
ed to  the  original  production  of  the  ma- 
terials whereof  the  visible  world  is  com- 
posed. It  is  also  used  in  a  secondary  or 
subordinate  sense  to  denote  those  sub- 
sequent (^erations  of  the  Deity  upon 
the  matter  so  produced,  by  which  the 
whole  system  of  Nature,  and  all  the 
primitive  genera  of  things,  receive  their 
lorm,  qualities,  and  laws. 

There  is  no  subject  cbncemmg  which 
learned  men  have  differed  in  their  con- 
jectures more  than  in  this  of  creation. 
"It  is  certain,"  as  a  good  writer  ob- 
fierves,  "  that  none  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers had  the  smallest  idea  of  its  be- 
ing possible  to  produce  a  substance  out 
of  nothing,  or  that  even  the  power  of 
the  Deity  himself  could  work  without 
any  materials  to  work  upon.    Hence 
some  of  them,  among  whom  was  Aris- 
totle, asserted  that  the  world  was  eter- 
nal, both  as  to  its  matter  and  fbrm. 
Others,  though  they  believed  that  the 
p)ds  had  given  the  world  its  form,  yet 
imagined  the  materials  whereof  it  is 
composed  to  have  been  eternal.    In- 
dee<t  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  who 
had  not  the  benefit  of  revelation,  were 
on  this  head  so  confused  and  contradic- 
tory, tHox  nothinjj  of  any  consequence 
c^  be  deduced  from  them.    The  free- 
thinkers of  our  own  and  of  former  ages 
have  denied  the  possibility  of  creation, 
as  being  a  contradiction  to  reason ;  and 
of  consequence  have  taken  the  oppoi> 
tniuty  from  thence  to  discredit  revda- 
tJfiu,   On  the  other  haiid,  many  defend- 
ers of  the  sacred  writings  have  assert- 
|dtii^  creation  out  of  nothing,  so  far 
"■oni  being  a  contradiction  to  reason,  is 
not  only  pi-obable,  but  demonstrably 
certain.   Nay,  some  have  gone  so  far  as 
^  8a)r,  that  from  the  very  mspecticm  of 
the  visible  system  of  Natur^  we  are 
V)k  to  mfer  that  it  was  once  m  a  state 


of  non-existence.'*  We  caimo^  how- 
ever, here  enter  into  the  multipbcity  of 
the  arguments  on  both  sides ;  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  what  God  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal,  both  concerning  him- 
self ;ind  the  works  of  his  hands.  "Men, 
and  other  animals  that  inhabit  the  earth 
and  tlie  seas ;  all  the  immense  varieties 
of  herbs  and  plants  of  which  the  vege- 
table kingdom  consists ;  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  and  the  expanse  of  the  ocean; 
these  we  know  to  have  been  produced 
by  his  power.  Besides  the  terrestrial 
world,  which  we  inhabit,  we  see  many 
other  material  bodies  disposed  ai^ound 
it  in  the  wide  extent  of  space.  The 
moon,  which  is  in  a  particular  manner 
connected  with  our  earth,  and  even  de- 
pendent upon  it ;  the  sun,  and  the  other 
planets,  with  tlieir  satellites,  which  like 
the  earth  circulate  round  the  sip,  and 
appear  to  derive  from  him  light  and 
heat ;  those  bodies  which  we  call  fixed 
stars,  and  consider  as  illuminating  and 
cherishmg  with  heat  each  its  peculiar 
system  of  planets ;  and  the  comets  which 
at  certain  periods  surprise  us  with  their 
appearance,  and  the  nature  of  whose 
connection  with  the  general  system  of 
Nature,  or  with  any  particular  system 
of  planets,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have 
fully  discovered ;  these  are  so  many 
more  of  the  Deity's  works,  from  the 
contemplation  of  which  we  cannot  but 
conceive  the  most  awful  ideas  of  his 
creative  power. 

**  Matter,  however,  whatever  the  va- 
rieties of  form  under  which  it  is  made 
to  appear,  the  relative  disposition  of  its 
parts,  or  tiie  motions  communicated  to 
It,  is  but  an  inferior  part  of  the  works  of 
creation.  We  believe  oursfelves  to  be 
animated  with  a  much  higher  principle 
than  orute  matter ;  in  viewing  the  man- 
ners and  economy  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, we  can  scarce  avoid  acknowledg- 
ing even  them  to  confflst  of  something 
more  than  various  modifications  of  mat- 
ter and  motion.  The  other  planetary 
bodies,  which  seem  to  be  in  circumstan- 
ces neaiiy  analogous  to  those  of  our 
earth,  are  surely,  as  well  as  it,  destined 
for  the  habitations  of  rational  intelligent 
beings.  The  existence  of  intelligences 
of  an  higher  order  than  man,  though  in- 
finitely Delow  the  Deity,  appears  ex- 
tremely probable.  Of  these  spiritual 
beings,  called  an^ela,  we  have  express 
intimation  in  Scnpture  (see  the  article 
Angel.)  But  the  limits  of  the  creation 
we  must  not  pretend  to  define.  How 
far  the  regions  of  space  extend,  or  how 
they  are  Wled,  we  know  not.  How  the 
planetary  worlds,  the  sun,  and  the  fixed 
stars  are  ocaipied,  we  do  not  pretend 
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to  liJ^ve  ascertained.  We  are  even  ig- 
liorant  "how  wide  a  diversity  of  forms, 
what  an  infinity  of  living  animated  be- 
ings may  inhabit  our  own  globe.  So 
coniined  is  our  knowledge  of  creation, 
yet  so  grand,  so  awful,  that  part  which 
our  narrow  understandings  can  com- 
prehend ! 

**  Concerning 'the  periods  of  time  at 
which  the  Deity  executed  his  several 
works,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  man- 
kind have  had  opportunities  of  receiv' 
hig  very  particular  information..  Many 
have  been  the  conjectures,  and  curious 
the  fancies  of  learned  men,  respecting 
k ;  but,  after  all,  we  must  be  indebted 
to  the  sacred  writings  for  the  best  infor- 
madon."  Different  copies,  indeed,  give 
diflferent  dates.  The  Hebrew,  copy  of 
the  Bible,  which  we  Christians,  for  good 
reasons,  consider  as  the  most  authentic, 
dates  the  creation  of  the  world  3944 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Samaritan  Bible,  again,  fixes  the  era  of 
the  creation  4305  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  And  the  Greek  translation, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Bible,  gives  5270  as  the 
number  of  the  years  which  intervened 
between  these  two  periods.  By  com- 
paring the  various  dates  in  the  sacred 
Ivritings,  examining  how  these  have 
come  to  disagree,  and  to  be  diversified 
in  different  popiesi ;  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile the  most  authentic  profane  with 
sacred  chronology,  some  ingenious 'men 
have  formed  schemes  of  chronology 
plausible,  indeed,  but  hot  supported  by 
sufficient  authorities,  which  they  would 
rladly  persuade  us  to  receive  in  pre- 
ference to  any  of  those  above-mention- 
ed. Usher  makes  out  from  the  Hebrew 
Bible  4004  years  as  the  term  between 
the  creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Josephus,  according  to  Dr.  Wills,  and 
Mr.Whiston,  makes  it  4658  years ;  and 
M.  Pezron,  with  the  help  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint, extends  it  to  5872  years.  Usli- 
er*s  f^sipm  is  the  most  generally  receiv- 
ed. But  though  these  different  systems 
of  chronology  are  s6  inconsistent,  and 
so  slenderly  supported,  yet  the  differ- 
ences among  tnem  are  so  inconsider- 
able, in  comparison  with  tliose  which 
arise  before  us  when  we  contemplate 
the  chronology  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  Egyptians,  and  they 
agree  sp  well  with  the  general  informa- 
tion of  authentic  history,  and  with  the 
appearances  of  nature  and  of  society, 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  nearly 
fixing  the  true  period  of  the  creation  of 
the  earth."  Uncertain,  however,  as^we 
may  J>c  as  to  the  exact  thne  of  the  crea- 
fipn>  we  may  profitably  ^pply  ourselves 


to  the  contemplation  of  this  imm^iis^ 
fabric.  Indeea,  the  beautiful  and  m\il— 
tiform  works  around  us  must  strike  Hkc 
mind  of  every  beholder  with  wondei- 
and  admiration,  unless  he  be  envelopedl 
in  ignorance,  and  chained  down  ta-tlie 
earth  with  sensuality.  These  works 
every  way  proclaim  the  wisdom,  tlie 
power,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator. 
Creation  is  a  book  which  the  nicest 
philosopher  may  study  with  the  deepest 
attention.  Unlike  the  works  of  art,  the 
more  it  is  examined,  the  more  it  (^ens 
to  us  sources  of  admiration  of  its  great 
Author;  the  more  it  calls  for  our  in- 
spection, and  the  more  it  demands  our 
praise.  Here  every  thing  is  adjusted  in 
the  exactest  order;  all  answering  the 
widest  ends,  and  acting  according  to  the 
appointed  laws  of  Deity.  Here  the 
Christian  is  led  into  the  most  delightful 
field  of  contemplation.  To  him  every 
pebble  becomes  a  preacher,  and  every 
atom  a  step  by  which  he  ascends  to  his 
Creator.  Placed  in  this  beautifiil  tem- 
ple, and  looking  around  on  all  its  vari- 
ous parts,  he  cannot  help  joining  with 
the  Psalmist  in  saying,  **0  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works ;  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all !"  See  Eternity 
of  God. 

See  Bay  and  Blackmore  on  the  Crca^ 
Hon;  art.  Creation,  Enc,  Brit.;  Der^ 
ham^s  Astro  and  Physko-theoloffy  ;^ 
Hervey^a  Meditations;  La  Pluene^a 
JSTature  Dishlayed;  Sturm's  Bejlectiona 
on  the  Wbrfcs  of  God. 

CREDULITY,  the  belief  of  any  pro- 
position  without  sufl&cient  evidence  of 
Its  truth. 

CREED,  a  form  of  words  in  which 
the  articles  of  faith  are  compi*ehended. 
See  Confession. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  creeds  is 
that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  (see  below;)  besides 
this,  there  are  several  other  ancient 
forms  and  scattered  remains  of  creeds 
to  be  met  with  in  the  primitive  records 
of  the  church ;  as,  1.  The  form  of  apos- 
tolical doctrine  collected  by  Origen.— 
2.  A  fragment  of  a  creed  preserved  by 
TertuUian. — 3.  A  remnant  of  a  creed  in 
the  works  of  Cyprian. — 4.  A  creed  com- 
posed by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  for 
the  use  of  his  own  church. — 5.  The  creed 
of  Lucian,  the  martyr. — 6.  The  creed 
of  the  apostolical  constitutions.  Besides 
these  scattered  remains  of  the  ancient 
creeds,  there  are  extant  some  perfect 
forms,  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  Cesarea» 
Antioch,  &c. 

CREED,  APOSTLES',  is  a  formula 
or  siiipmary  of  the  "Christian  faith, 
4rawn  i^p,  a^pordipg  to  l^i^ffinus,  by  the 
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tpostles  themselves ;  who,  durine  their 
stay  at  Jerusalem,  soon  after  our  Lord's 
ascension,  agreed  upjon  this  creed  as  a 
rule  of  faith.    Baronius  and  others  con- 
jecture that  they  did  not  compose  it 
till  the  second  year  of  Claudius,  a  little 
before  their  dispersion;  but  there  are 
many  reasons  which  induce  us  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  apostles  composed 
any  such  creed.    For,  1.  Neither  St. 
Luke,  nor  any  other  writer  before  the 
fifth  century,  make  any  mention  of  an 
assembly  of  the  apostles  for  composing  a 
creed.-^2.  The  fathers  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  in  disputing  against  the  here- 
tics, endeavour  to  prove  that  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  this  creed  was  the 
same  which  the  apostles  taught;  but 
they  never  pretend  that  the  apostles 
composed  it. — 5.   If  the  apostles  had 
made  this  creed,  it  would  have  been 
the  same  in  all  churches  and  in  all  ages ; 
and  all  authoi's  would  have  cited  it  af- 
ter the  same  manner.   But  the  case  is 
ouite  otherwise.     In  the   second  and 
tnird  ages  of  the  church  there  were  as 
many  creeds  as  authors ;  and  the  same 
authors  sets  down  the  creed  after  a  dif- 
ferent manner  in  several  places  of  his 
works ;  which  is  au  evidence,  that  there 
was  not,  at  that  time,  a^y  creed  reputed 
to  be  the  apostles'.    In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Rumnus  compares  together  the 
three  ancient  creeds  of  the  churches  of 
Aoufleia,  Rome,  and  the  East,  which 
differ  very  considerably.    Besides,  these 
creeds  differed  not  only  in  the  terms 
and  expressions,  but  even  in  the  articles, 
some  of  which  were  omitted  in  one  or 
other  of  them ;  such  as  those  of  the  de- 
Kent  into  Iielly  the  communion  of  the 
taints,  and  the  life  everlasting'.    From 
all  which  it  may  be  gathered,  that 
though  this  creed  may  be  said  to  be 
that  of  the  apostles,  in  regard  to  the 
doctrines  contained  therein,  yet  it  can- 
not be  referred  to  them  as  the  authors 
of  it.    Its  great  antiquity,  however,  may 
be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  whole 
form,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  English 
Ubu^,  is  to  be  found  in  the  worlS  of 
St  Ambrose  and  Ruffinus ;  the  former 
of  whom  flourished  in  the  third,  and  the 
latter  in  the   fourth   century.     The 
primitive  Christians  did  not  publicly 
recite  the  creed,  except  at  baptisms, 
vhich,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity,  were 
«nly  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.    The 
«»istant  repeating  of  it  was  not  intro* 
^ccd  into  the  church  till  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century ;  about  which  time  Peter 
^inaphius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  prescribed 
^hc  recital  of  it  every  time  aivine  ser- 
vice was  performed.    See  King^s  His- 
f^  of  the  Jifxostles'  Creeds  and  Bar- 


row^s  Exftosition  of  it  in  his  Works, 
vol.  ii.  • 

CREED,  ATHAK ASIAN,  a  formu- 
lary or  confession  of  faith,  long  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Atha- 
nasius,  bishc^  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
fourth  century,  to  justify  himself  against 
the  calumnies  of  his  Arian  enemies; 
but  it  is  now  generally  allowed  not  to 
have  been  his.  Dr.  Waterland  ascribes 
it  to  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries.  This 
creed  obtained  in  France  about  A.  D. 
850,  and  was  received  in  Spain  and 
Germany  about  180  years  later.  As  to 
our  own  country,  we  have  clear  proofs 
of  its  being  sung  alternately  in  our 
churches  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was 
in  common  use  in  some  parts  of  Italy  in 
960,  and  was  received  at  Rome  about 
1014.  As  to  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
churches,  it  has'  been  questioned 
whether  they  have  ever  received  it, 
though  some  writers  are  of  a  contrary 
persuasion.  The  episcopal  churches  of 
America  have  rejected  it.  As  to  the 
matter  of  it,  it  is  given  as  a  summary  of 
the  true  orthodox  faith.  Unhappily, 
however,  it  has  proved  a  fruitful  source 
of  unprofitable  controversy.  See  Dr. 
Waterland* s  Critical  History  of  it, 

CREED,  NICENE,  a  formulary  of 
Christian  faith ;  so  called,  because  it  is 
a  paraphrase  oif  that  creed  which  was 
made  at  the  first  general  council  of 
Nice.  This  latter  was  drawn  up  by  the 
second  genei^al  council  of  Constantino- 
ple, A.  D.  381 :  and  therefore  mighi  be 
more  properly  styled  the  Constantino- 

Ei(ditan  creed.  The  creed  was  carried 
Y  a  majority,  and  admitted  into  the 
church  as  a  barrier  against  Ariua  and 
his  followers. 

The  three  creeds  above-mentioned  are 
used  in  the  public  offices  of  the  church 
of  En^and ;  and  subscription  to  them  is 
required  of  all  the  established  clergy. 
Subscription  to  these  was  also  required 
of  the  dissenting  teachers  by  the  tolera- 
tion act ;  but  from -which  tney  are  now 
relieved  by  19  Geo.  IIL 

CRIMl^j  a  voluntary  breach  of  any 
known  law.  Faults  result  from  human 
weakness,  being  transgressions  of  the 
rules  of  duty.  Crimes  proceed  frpm  the 
wickedness  of  the  heart,  being  actions 
agamst  the  rules  of  nature.  See  Pun- 
ishment and  Sin. 

CRISPITES,  those  who  adopt  the 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Crisp,  a  divme  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  fond,  it 
is  said,  of  expressions  which  alarm,  and 
paradoxes  which  astonish ;  and  per- 
plexed himself  much  about  the  divine 
purposes.  He  did  not  distinguish  as  he 
ougftt,  between  God's  secret  will  in  hii 
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decrees,  *^d  his  revealed  will  in  his  co- 
venant and  promises.  The  root  of  his 
eiTor  seems  to  be  this : — ^he  viewed  the 
union  between  Christ  and  the  believer 
to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  actually  to  make 
a  Saviour  of  the  sinner,  and  a  sinner  of 
the  Saviour.  He  speaks  as  if  God  con- 
sidered the  sinner  as  domg  and  suftering 
what  Christ  did  and  suiFered ;  and  Christ 
as  having  committed  their  sins,  and  as 
being  actually  guilty  of  them.  See  book 
under  articles  Antinomians  and  Neo- 
NOMIANS.  Cri8fi*8  Sermon8,  edited  by 
Dr.  Gill ;  Bogue  and  Bennet'a  History 
of  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

CROISADE,  of  Crusade,  may  be 
applied  to  any  war  undertaken  on  pre- 
tence of  defending  the  cause  of  religion, 
but  has  been  chiefly  used  for  the  expe- 
ditions of  the  Christians  against  the 
infidels  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 

These  expeditions  commenced  A.  D. 
1096.  The  foundation  of  them  ^as  a 
superstitious  veneration  for  those  places 
where  our  Saviour  performed  his  mi- 
racles, and  accomplished  the  work  of 
man's  redemption.  Jerusalem  had  been 
taken  and  Palestine  conquered  by 
Omar.  This  proved  a  considerable  in- 
terruption to  tne  pilgrims,  who  flocked 
fi*om  all  quarters  to  perform  their  de- 
votions at  the '  holy  sepulchre.  They 
had,  however,  still  been  flowed  this 
liberty,  on  paying  a  small  tribute  to  the 
Sai-acen  caliphs,  who  were  not  much 
inclined  to  molest  them.  But,  in  1064, 
this  city  changed  its  masters.  The 
Turks  took  it  from  the  Saracens ;  and 
being  much  more  fierce  and  barbarous, 
the  pilgrims  now  found  they  could  no 
longer  perform  their  devotions  with  the 
same  safety.  An  opinion  was  about  this 
time  also  prevalent  in  Europe,  which 
made  these  pilgrimages  much  more 
frequent  than  formerly:  it  was  ima- 

gned,  that  the  1000  years  mentioned  in 
ev.  XX.  were  fiilfilled ;  that  Christ  was 
soon  to  make  his  appearance  in  Pales- 
tine to  judge  the  world;  and  conse- 
quently that  journeys  to  that  country 
were  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious, 
and  even  absolutely  necessary.  The 
multitudes  of  pilgrims  who  now  flocked 
to  Palestine  meeting  with  a  veiy  rough 
reception  from  the  Turks,  filled  all 
Europe  with  complaints  against  those 
infidels,  who  profaned  the  holy  city,  and 
derided  tlie  sacred  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity even  in  the  place  where  they 
were  fulfilled.  Pope  Gregory  VH.  hax\ 
formed  a  design  of  uniting  all  the 
princes  of  Christendom  against  the  Ma- 
hometans; butHiis  exorbitant  encroach- 
ments upon  the  civil  power  of  princes 
had  created  him  so  jfiBny  enemies,  and 


i  rendered  his  schemes  so  suspicious,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  make  great  progress 
in  his  undertaking,    llie  work  was  re- 
served for  a  meaner  instrument.  Peter, 
commonly  called  the  Hermit,  a  native 
of  Amiens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the 
pilgiimage  to  Jerusalem ;  and  beings 
deeply  affected  with  the  dangers   to 
which  that  act  of  piety  now  exposed 
the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  with  the  op- 
pression under  which  the  eastern  Chris- 
tians now  laboured,  formed  the  bold, 
and,  in  all  appearance,  impracticable 
design  of  leaom^-  into  Asia,  from  the 
farthest  extremities  of  the  West,  armies 
sufficient  to  subdue  those  potent  and 
warlike  nations  that  now  held  the  hoLy 
land  in  slavery.  He  proposed  his  scheme 
to  pope  Martin  II.  who,  prudently  re- 
solving not  to  interpose  nis  authority 
till  he  saw  a  probability  of  success,  sum- 
moned at  Placentia  a  council  of  4000 
ecclesiastics  and  30,000  seculars.    As 
no  hall  could  be  found  lavee  enough  to 
contain  such  a  multitude,  the  assembly 
was  held  in  a  plain.    Here  the  pope 
himself  as  well  as  Peter,  harangued  the 
people,  representing  tjie  dismal  situa- 
tion of  their  brethren  m  the  East,  and 
the  indignity  offered  to  the  Christian 
name  in  allowing  the  holy  city  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  These 
speeches  were  so  agi'eeable  to  those 
who  heard  them,  that  the  whole  multi- 
tude suddenly  and  violentiy  declared 
for   the   war,   and   solemnly  devoted 
themselves   to   perform   this   service, 
which  they  believed  to  be  meritorious 
in  the  sight  of  God.    But  though  Italy 
seemed  to  have  embraced  the  design 
with,  ardour,  Martin  thought  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  obtain  perfect  success, 
to  engage  the  greater  and  more  warlike 
nations  m  the  same  enterprise.  Having, 
therefore  exhorted  Peter  to  visit  the 
chief  cities  and  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom, he  summoned  another  council  at 
Clermont  in  Auvei-gne.   The  fame  of 
this  great  and  pious  design  being  now 
universally  diffused,  procured  the  at- 
tendance of  the  greatest  prelates,  nobles, 
and  princes;  and  when  the  pope  and 
the  hermit  renewed  their  pathetic  ex- 
hortations, the  whole  assembljr,  as  if 
impelled  by  immediate  inspiration,  ex- 
claimed with  one  voice,  **  It  is  the  will 
of  God!"    These  words  were, deemed 
so  much  the  effect  of  a  divine  impulse, 
that  they  were  employed  as  the  signal 
of  rendezvous  and  battle  in  all  future 
exploits  of  th^se  adventurers.    Men  of 
all  ranks  now  fle.w  to  anns  with  the 
utmost  ardour,  and  a  cross  was  affixwl 
to  their  rieht  shoulder  by  all  who  enlist- 
ed in4his  holy  enterprise.  At  this  tim« 
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JEurope  was  sunk  rnihe  mostprofound 
i^orance  and  superstition.  The  eccle- 
siastics had  eained  the  greatest  ascend- 
-ant  over  the  human  mind ;  and  the  peo- 
ple who  committed  the  most  horrid 
crimes  and  disorders,  knew  of  no  other 
expiaticxi  than  th^  observances  imposed 
on  them  by  their  spiritual  pastors.  But 
amidst  the  abject  superstition  which 
now  prevailed,  the  military  spirit  had 
also  universally  diffused  itself;  and, 
though  not  supported  by  art  or  disci- 
pline, was  become  the  general  passion 
of  the  nations  governed  by  the  feudal 
law.  All  the  great  lords  possessed  the 
right  of  peace  and  war.  They  were 
engaged  m  continual  hostilities  with  one 
another :  the  open  country  was  become 
a  scene  of  outrage  and  disorder:  the 
cities,  still  mean  and  poor,  were  neither 
guarded  by  walls  nor  protected  by  pri- 
vileges. Every  man  was  obliged  to  de- 
pend for  safety  on  his  own  force,  or  his 
private  alliances;  and  valour  was  the 
only  excellence  which  was  held  in  es- 
teem, or  gave  one  man  the  pre-eminence 
above  another.  When  all  the  paiticular 
supei'stitions,  therefore,  were  nere  uni- 
ted in  one«g^eat  object^  the  ai*dour  for 
private  hostilities  took  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  •*  and  all  Europe,"  as  the  princess 
Anna  Comnena  expresses  it, "  torn  from 
its  foundations,  seemed  ready  to  pre- 
cipitate itself  in  one  united  body  upon 
Asia." 

All  ranks  of  men  now  deeming  the 
croisades  the  only  road  to  heaven,  were 
impatient  to  open  the  way  with  their 
swords  to  the  noly  city.  Nobles,  arti- 
zans,  peasants,  even  priests,  enrolled 
their  names ;  and  to  decline  this  service 
was  bi'anded  with  the  reproach  of  im- 
piety or  cowardice.  The  nobles  were 
moved,  by  the  romantic  spirit  of  the 
age,  to  hope  for  opulent  establishments 
in  the  East,  the  cnief  seat  of  arts  and 
commerce  at  that  time.  In  pursuit  of 
these  chimerical  projects,  they  sold  at 
low  prices  their  ancient  castles  and  in- 
heritances, which  had  now  lost  all  value 
in  their  eyes.  The  infirm  and  aged  con- 
tributed to  the  expedition  by  presents 
and  money,  and  many  of  them  attended 
it  in  person ;  bein^  determined,  if  possi- 
ble to  breathe  their  last  in  sight  of  that 
city  where  their  Saviour  died  for  them. 
Even  women,  concealing  their  sex  un- 
der the  disguise  of  annour,  attended  the 
camp ;  and  often  forgot  their  duty  still 
more,  by  prostituting  tl\emselves  to  the 
army.  The  greatest  criminals  were  for- 
wara  in  a  service  which  they  consider- 
ed as  an  expiation  for  all  crimes ;  and 
the  most  enormous  disorders  were,  du- 
ring the  course  of  these  expeditions, 


committed  by  men  inured  to  wick«^ 
ness,  encouraged  by  example,  and  im- 
pelled by  necessity.,  The  adventurers 
were  at  last  so  numerous,  that  their  sa- 
gacious leaders  became  apprehensive 
lest  the  greatness  of  the  armament 
would  be  the  cause  of  its  own  disap- 
pointment.   For  this  reason  they  pei>- 
mitted  an  undisciplined  multitude,  com- 
puted at  300,000  men,  to  go  before  them 
under  the  command  of  iPeter  the  her- 
mit, and  Gautier  or  Walter,  sumamed 
the  moneyless^  from  his  being  a  soldier 
of  fortune.  These  took  the  road  towards 
Constantinople  through  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria ;  and  trusting  that  heaven,  by 
supernatural  assistance,  would  supply 
all  their  necessities,  they  made  no  pro- 
vision for  subsistence  m  their  march. 
They  soon  found  themselves  oblieed  to 
obtain  by  plunder  what  they  v^my  ex- 
pected from  miracles :  and  the  enraged 
mhabitants  of   the  countries  through 
which  they  passed  attacked  the  disor- 
derly multitude,  and  slaughtered  them, 
without  resistance.  The  more  disciplined 
armies  followed  after ;  and,  passing  the 
sti'aits  of  Constantinople,  were  muster- 
ed in  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  amounted 
in  the  whole  to  rOO,000   men.     1^ 
princes  engaged  in  this  first  crusade 
were,  Hugo,  count  of  Vermandois,  bro- 
ther to  Philip  I.  king  of  France ;  Ro- 
bert, duke  of  Normandy ;  Robert,  earl 
of  Flanders ;  Raimond,  earl  of  Toulouse 
and  St.  Giles ;  the  celebrated  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  duke  of  LoiTain,  with  his 
brothers  Baldwin  and  Eustace;  Ste- 
phen, earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois ;  Hugo, 
count  of  St.  Paul;  with  many  other 
lords.    The  generai  rendezvous  was  at 
Constantinople.  In  this  expedition,  God- 
frey besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Nice. 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  confede- 
rated army,  and  Godfrey  chosen  kingj. 
The  Christians  gained  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Ascalon  against  the  Sultan  of 
Egyt)t,  which  put  an  end  to  the  first 
crusade,  but  not  to  the  spirit  of  cru- 
sading. The  rage  pontinuea  for  near  two 
centuries.  The  second  crusade,  in  li44, 
was  headed  by  the  emperor  Conrad  HI. 
and  Louis  VII.  king  of  France.    The 
emperor's  army  was  either  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  or  perished  through  the 
treachery  of  Manubl,  the  Greek  empe- 
ror ;  and  the  sccoiid  army,  through  the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  Christians  of  Syria, 
was  forced  to  break  up  the  siege  of  D^ 
mascus.  The  third  crusade,  in  1188,  inv- 
mediately  followed  the  taking  of  Jen>- 
salem  by  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 
The  princes  engaged  in  this  expedfition 
were,  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaros- 
sa ;  Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia,  his  second 
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sou;  Leq)old,  duke  of  Austria;  Ber- 
thold,  duke  of  Moravia ;  'Herman,  mar- 
quis of  Baden;  the  counts  of  Nassau, 
Thurin^ia,  Missen,  and  Holland ;  and 
above  sixty  other  princes  of  the  em- 

Eire;  with  the  bishops  of  .Besan9on, 
'ambray,  Munster,  Osnaburg,  Missen, 
Passau,  V  isburg;  and  several  others.  In 
this  expedition  the  emperor  Frederic 
defeated  the  Sultan  of  Iconium :  his  son 
Frederic,  joined  by  Guy  Lusignon,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
take  Acre  or  Ptolemais.  During  these 
transactions,  Philip  Au^stus,  kmg  of 
France,  and  Richard  I.  kmg  of  England, 
jomed  the  croisade :  by  which  means 
the  Christian  army  consisted  of  300,000 
fighting  men ;  but  great  disputes  hap- 
pening oetween  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  the  former  quitted  the  hdly 
land,  and  Richard  concluded  a  peace 
with  Saladin.  The  fourth  croisade  was 
undertaken  in  1195,  by  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.  after  Saladin^s  death.  In  this 
expedition  the  Christians  gained  several 
battles  against  the  infidels,  took  a  great 
many  towns,  and  were  in  the  way  of 
success,  when,  the  death  of  the  emperor 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  holy  lana,  and 
return  into  Germany.  The  fifth  croisade 
was  published  by  pope  Innocent  III.  in 
1198.  Those  engaged  in  it  made  fruit- 
less efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
land:  for,  though  John  de  Neule,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  equipped  in  Flan- 
ders, arrived  at  Ptolemais  a  little  after 
Simon  of  Montfort,  Renard  of  Dam- 
pierre,  and  others,  yet  the  plague  de- 
stroying many  of  them,  ana  the  rest 
C9ither  retummg,  or  engaging  in  the 

Setty  quarrels  of  the  Christian  princes, 
lere  was  nothing  done;  so  tnat  the 
sultan  of  Aleppo  easily  defeated  their 
troops  in  1204.  The  sixth  croisade  be- 
gan in  1228 ;  in  which  the  Christians 
took  the  town  of  Damietta,  but  were 
forced  to  surrender  it  again.  In  1229, 
the  emperor  Frederic  made  peace  with 
the  sultan  for  ten  years.  About  1240, 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to 
Henry  III.  king  of  England,  arrived  at 
Palestine,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
croisade;  but  finding  it  most  advan- 
tageous to  conclude  a  peace,  he  re- 
embarked,  and  steered  towards  Italy. 
In  1244,  the  Karasmians  bemg  driven 
out  of  Turkey  by  the  Taitars,  broke 
into  Palestine,  and  gave  the  Christians 
a  general  defeat  near  Gaza.  The  se- 
venth croisade  was  headed,  in  1249,  by 
St  Jl.ewis,  who  took  the  town  of  Dami- 


the  infidels,  most  of  his  army  were  mi- 


serably butchered,  and  himself  and  the 
nobility  taken  prisoners.  A  truce  wa» 
agreed  upon^for  ten  years,  and  the  kine 
and  lords  set  at  liberty.  The  eighdi 
ci-oisade,  in  1279,  was  headed  by  the 
same  prince,  who  made  himself  master 
of  the  port  and  castle  of  Carthage  in 
Africa ;  but  dying  a  short  time  after,  he 
left  his  army  in  a  very  ill  condition. 
Soon  after,  the  king  of  Sicily  coming  up 
with  a  good  fleet,  and  joining  Philip  the 
bold,  son  ahd  successor  of  Lewis,  the 
king  of  Tunis,  after  several  engage- 
ments with  the  Christians,  in  which  ne 
was  always  worsted,  desired  peace, 
which  was  granted  upon  conditions  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Christians;  after 
which  both  princes  embarked  to  their 
own  kingdoms.  Prince'  Edward,  of 
England,  who  arrived  at  Tunis  at  the 
time  of  this  treaty,  sailed  towards  Pto- 
lemais, where  he  landed  a  small  body 
of  300  English  and.French,  and  hinder- 
ed Bendocnar  from4aying  siege  to  Pto- 
lemais :  but  "being  obliged  to  return  to 
take  possession  otthe  crown  of  England, 
this  croisade  ended  without  contributing 
any  thing  to  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
land.  In  1291,  the  town  of  Acre  or 
Ptolemais  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  the  Christians 
quite  driven  out  of  Syria.  There  has 
been  no  croisade  smce  that  period, 
though  several  popes  have  attempted 
to  stir  up  the  Christians  to  such  an  un- 
dertaking; particulariy  Nicholas  IV. 
in  1292,  and  Clement  V.  in  1311. 

Though  these  croisades  were  efiects 
of  the  most  absurd  superstition,  they 
tended  greatly  to  promote  the  good  ot 
Europe.  Multituaes,  indeed,  were  de- 
stroyed. M.  Voltaire  computes  the 
people  who  perished  in  the  different 
expeditions  at  upwards  of  two  millions. 
Many  there  were,  however,  who  re- 
turned ;  and  these  having  conversed  so 
long  with  people  who  lived  in  a  much 
more  magnificent  way  than  themselves, 
began  to  entertain  some  taste  for  a  re- 
fined and  polished  way  of  life.  Thus 
the  barbarism  in  which  Europe  had 
been  so  long  immersed  began  to  wear 
off  soon  after.  The  princes  also  who 
remained  at  home,  found  means  to  avsul 
themselves  of  the  frenzy  of  the  people. 
By  the  absence  of  such  numbers  of 
restless  and  martial  adventurers,  peace 
was  established  in  their  dommions. 
They  also  took  the  opportunity  of  an- 
nexing to  their  crowns  many  consider- 
I  able  fiefs,  either  by  purchase,  or  the 
extinction  of  the  heirs ;  and  thus  the 
mischiefs  which  must  always  attend 
feudal  governments  were  considerably 
lessenea.    With  regard  to  the  bad  sue- 
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cess  of  the  croisaders,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  other  thing  could  hap- 
|>en  to  them.  Tne  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople, instead  of  assisting,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  disconcert  their  schemes : 
they  were  jealous,  and  .not  without  rea- 
son, of  such  an  inundation  of  barbarians. 
Yet,  had  they  considered  their  true  in- 
terest, they  would  rather  have  assisted 
them,  or  at  least  stood  neuter,  than 
enter  into  alliances  with  the  Turks. 
They  followed  the  latter  method,  how- 
ever, and  were  often  of  very  great  dis- 
service to  the  western  adventurers, 
which  at  last  occasioned  the  loss  of 
their  city.  But  the  worst  enemies  the 
croisaders  had  were  their  own  internal 
feuds  and  dissentions.  They  neither 
<:ould  agree  while  marching  together 
m  armies  with  a  view  to  conquest,  nor 
could  they  unite  their  conquests  under 
one  government  after  they  had  made 
them.  *  They  set  up  three  small  states, 
one  at  Jerusalem,  another  at  Antioch, 
and  another  at  Edessa.  These  states, 
instead  of  assisting,  made  war  upon 
each  other,  and  on  the  Greek  empe- 
rors; and  thus  became  an  easy  prey  to 
the  common  enemy.  The  horrid  cruel- 
ties they  committed,  too,  must  have 
inspired  the  Turks  with  the  most  in- 
vincible hatred  against  them,  and  made 
them  resist  with  the  greatest  obstinacy. 
They  were  5uch  as  could  have  been 
Committed  only  by  barbarians  inflamed 
with  the  most  bigoted  enthusiasm. 
When  Jerusalem  was  taken,  not  only 
the  numerous  garrisons  were  put  to  the 
sword,  but  the  mhabitants  were  massa- 
cred without  mercy  and  without  dis- 
tinction. No  age  or  sex  was  spared, 
not  even  sucking  children.  Accordiner 
to  Volt^re,  some  Christians,  who  had 
been  suffered  by  the  Turks  to  live  in 
that  city,  led  the  conquerors  into  the 
most  private  caves,  where  women  had 
concealed  themselves  with  their  chil- 
dren, and  not  one  of  them  was  suffered 
to  escape.  What  eminentlv  shows  the 
enthusiasm  by  which  these  conquerors 
were  animated,  is,  their  behavipur  after 
this  teiTible  slaughter.  They  marched 
over  heaps  of  dead  bodies  towai-ds  the 
holy  sepulchre ;  and  while  their  hands 
were  polluted  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
innocent  pereons,  sdng  anthems  to  the 
•common  Saviour  of  Mankind !  Nay,  so 
^  4id  their  religious  enthusiasm  over- 
come tlieir  ftirv,  that  these  ferocious 
conquerors  now  Durst  into  tears.  If  the 
absurdity  and  wickedness  of  their  con- 
duct can  be  exceeded  by  any  thing,  it 
must  be  by  what  follows.  In  1204,  the 
TOizy  of  croisading  seized  the  children, 
who  ar^  ev^  ready  to  imitate  what 


they  see  their  parents  engaged  iil 
Their  childish  folly  was  encouraged  by 
the  monks  and  schoolmasters;  and 
thousands  of  those  innocents  were  con- 
ducted from  the  houses  of  their  parents 
on  the  superstitious  interpretation  of 
these  words:  "Out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  perfected 
praise."  Their  base  conductors  sold  a 
part  of  them  to  the  Turks,  and  the  rest 
perished  miserably.  Hume's  Hist,  of 
Englandy  vol.  i.  p.  292,  &c.  and  vol.  iL 
p.  280 ;  Enc,  Brit,  and  Mosheim's  Ecc. 
Hist. 

CROISIERS,  a  religious  order,  foimd- 
ed  in  honour  of  the  invention  or  discove- 
ry of  the  cross  by  the  empress  Helena. 
They  were,  till  of  late,  dispersed  in  se- 
vei'al  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Bohe- 
mia; those  of  Italy  were  suppressed 
even  before  the  late  revolutions.  These 
religious  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. They  had  in  England  the  name 
of  Crouched  Friars. 

CROSIER,  orCRoziER,a  shepherd's 
crook ;  a  symbol  of  pastoral  authority, 
consisting  of  a  gold  or  silver  staff,  crook- 
ed at  the  top,  carried  occasionally  be- 
fore bishops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  ^e 
hand  when  they  give  the  solemn  bene- 
dictions. 

CROSS,  in  Scripture  language,  means 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  Gal.  vi,  14. 
The  sufferings,  trials,  or  pefsecu^oii^ 
of  the  people  are  also  called  a  cros% 
Matt.  xvi.  24.  Cross  signifies  also  a 
gibbet,  made  with  two  pieces  of  wood^ 
placed  crosswise,  whetner  they  cross 
with  right  angles  at  the  top  like  a  T, 
or  in  the  middle  of  their  length,  like  an 
X.  The  cross  to  which  our  Saviour 
was  fastened,  and  on  which  he  died, 
was  of  the  former  kind ;  bemg  thus  re- 
presented by  old  monuments,  coins,  and 
crosses.  The  death  of  the  cross  w«& 
the  most  droadftil  of  all  others,  both  for 
the  shame  and  pain  of  it ;  and  so  scan- 
dalous, that  it  was  inflicted  as  the  last 
mark  of  detestation  upon  the  vilest  of 

Eeople.  It  was  the  punishment  of  rob- 
ers  aiid  murderers,  provided  that  they, 
were  slaves  too ;  but  othei'wise,  if  they 
wei^  free,  and  had  the  privilege  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  this  was  then  thought  a 

grostitution  of  that  honour,  and  too  in- 
imous  a  punishment  for  such  a  <Mie> 
let  his  crimes  be  what  they  would.  Tb^ 
form  of  a  cross  being  such  as  has  been 
already  described,  the  body  of  the  cri- 
minal was  fastened  to  the  upright  piece 
by  naiimg  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the 
other  tnmsverse  piece  generally  by 
n^ing  the  hands  on  each  side.  Now* 
because  these  parts  ^  the  body,  beiiis 
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the  instruments  of  action  and  motion, 
are  provided  by  Kature  with  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  nerves  than  others 
nave  occa^on  for ;  and  because  all  sen- 
sation is  performed  by  tlie  spirit  con- 
tained in  the  nerves ;  it  will  follow,  as 
Stanhope  observes,  that  wherever  they 
abound^  the  sense  of  pain  must  needs  in 
proportion  be  more  quick  and  tender. 
The  Jews  confess,  indeed,  that  they 
crucified  people  in  their  nation,  but 
deny  that  they  inflicted  this  punishment 
upon  any  one  alive.  They  fii'st  put 
them  to  death,  and  then  fastened  them 
to  the  cross,  either  by  the  hands  or 
neck.  But  there  are  indisputable  proofs 
of  their  crucifying  men  fi'equently  alive. 
The  worshippers  of  Baal-peor,  and  the 
king  of  Ai  were  hung  up  alive ;  as  were 
also  the  descendants  of  Saul,  who  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites, 
2  Sam.  xxi.  9. 

Before  crucifixion,  the  criminal  was 
generally  scourged  with  cords;  some- 
times little  bones,  or  pieces  of  bones, 
were  tied  to  these  scourges,  so  that  the 
condemned  person  mignt  suffer  more 
severely.  It  was  also  a  custom,  that  he 
who  was  to  be  crucified  should  bear  his 
own  cross  to  the  place  of  execution. 
After  this  manner,  we  find  Christ  was 
compelled  to  bear  his  cross ;  and  as  he 
sunk  under  the  burden,  Simon  the  Cy- 
renian  was  constrained  to  bear  it  after 
him  and  witii  him.  But  whereas  it  is 
generallv  supposed  that  our  Lord  ^ore 
the  whole  cross,  i.  e.  the  long  and  trans- 
verse part  both,  this  seems  to  be  a  thing 
impossible;  and  therefore  Lipsius  (in 
his  treatise  De  Sufi/ilicio  Crucis)  has 
set  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  when  he 
tells  us  that  Jesus  only  carried  tlie 
transverse  beam;  because  the  long 
beam,  or  the  body  of  the  cross,  was 
either  fixed  in  the  ground  before,  or 
made  ready  to  be  set  up  as  soon  as  the 
prisoner  came ;  and  from  hence  he  ob- 
serves, that  painters  are  very  much 
mistaken  m  the  description  of  our  Sa- 
viour caiTying  the  whole  cross.  T'here 
were  several  ways  of  crucifying;  some- 
times the  criminal  was  fastened  with 
cords  to  a  tree,  sometimes  he  was  cru- 
cified with  his  head  downwards.  This 
way,  it  is  said,  Peter  chose,  out  of  re- 
K)ect  to  his  master,  Jesus  Christ,  not 
tfiylting  himself  worthy  to  be  crucified 
like  him ;  though  the  common  way  of 
crucifying  was  by  fastening  the  criminal 
with  nails,  one  through  each  hand,  and 
one  through  both  feet,  or  one  through 
each  of  them ;  for  this  was  not  always 
performed  in  the  same  manner;  the 
ancients  sometimes  represent  Jesus 
Christ  crucified  with  four  nails  and 


sometimes  with  three.    ITic  cdmlnal 
was  fixed  to  the  cross  quite  naked ;  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  Saviour  of  sinners 
was  not  used  with  any  greater  tender- 
ness than  others  upon  whom  this  pu- 
nishment was  inflicted.  The  text  of  the 
Gospel  shows  clearly  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  fastened  to  the  cross  with  n^s; 
and  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xxii.  16.)  had 
foretold  long  before,  that  they  should 
pierce  his  hands  and  his  feet ;  but  there 
are  great  disputes  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  these  nails.    The  Greeks  repre- 
sent bur  Saviour  as  fastened  to  the  cross 
with  four  nails;  in  which  particular 
Gregory  of  Tours  agrees  with  them, 
one  on  each  hand  and  foot.   But  several 
are  of  opinion  that  our  Sa^ur's  hands 
and  feet  were  pierced  with  three  nails 
only,  viz.  one  on  each  hand,  and  one 
through  both  his  feet :  and  the  custom 
of  the  Latins  is  rather  for  this  last 
opinion;  for  the  ^eneralitv  of  the  old 
crucifixes  made  m  the  tatin  church 
have  only  three  nails.    Nonnus  thinks 
that  our  Saviour's  arms  were  besides 
bound  fast  to  the  cross  with  chains;  and 
St.  Hilary  speaks  of  the  cords  where- 
with he  was  tied  to  it.  Sometimes  they 
who  were  fastened  upon  the  cross  lived 
a  good  while  in  that  condition.    St  An- 
drew Is  believed  to  have  continued  three 
days  alive  upon  it    Eusebius  speaks  of 
certain  martyrs  in  Egypt  who  were  kept 
upon  the  cross  till  they  were  starvedito 
death.     Pilate  was  amazed   at  Jesus 
Christ's  dying  so  soon,  because  natural- 
■ly  he  must  have  lived  longer,  if  it  had 
not  been  in  his  power  to  have  laid  down 
his  life,  and  to  take  it  up  agam.    The 
thighs  of  the  two  thieves,  who  were 
crucified  with  our  Saviour,  were  broken, 
in  order  to  hasten  their  death,  that  their 
bodies  might  not  remain,  upon  the  cross 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  John  xix.  31,  33 ; 
and  to  comply  with  the  Jaw  of  Moses, 
which  forbids  the  bodies  to  be  left  there 
after  sun-set.  But^  among  other  nations, 
tney  were  suffered  to  remain  upon  the 
cross  a  long.  time.  Sometimes  they  were 
•devoured  alive  by  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey.    Guards  were  appointed  to  oT> 
serve  that  none  of  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions should  take  them  down  and  bury 
them.    The  Roman  soldiers,  who  had 
crucified  Jesus  Christ    and    the    two 
thieves,  continued  near  the  crosses  till 
the  bodies  were  taken  down  and  buried. 
Invention  of  the  Cross,  an  ancient 
feast  solemnized  on  the  3d  of  May,  in 
memmy  of  St.  Helena's  (the  mother  of 
Constantine)  finding  the  true  cross  of 
Christ  deep  in  the  ground  on  Mount 
Calvary,  where  she  erected  a  churciv 
for  the  preservation  of  part  of  it;  the 
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rert  being  bnnight  to  Rome,  and  dq>o- 
tited  inuie  church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
o£  Jerusalem. 

Ejcaltation  of  the  Croaa,  an  ancient 
feast  held  on  the  14^h  of  September,  in 
memory  of  this,  that  Heraclitus  resto- 
red to  Mount  Calvary  the  true  cross,  in 
642,  which  had  been  carried  off  four- 
teen years  before  by  Cosrocs,  kine  of 
Persia,  upon  his  taking  Jerusalepi  from 
the  emperor  Phocas. 

The  Moration  of  the  Cro98  seems  to 
have  been  practised  in  the  ancient 
church,  in  as  much  as  the  heathens, 
particularly  Julian,  reproached  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  witn  it;  and  we  do 
not  find  that  their  apologists  discl^med 
the  charge  Mormxy,  indeed,  asserted 
that  this  had  been  done  by  St.  Cyril, 
but  could  not  support  his  allegation  at 
the  conference  of  Fontainbleau.  St. 
Helena  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  ado- 
ration of  the  cross  to  its  just  principle, 
since  she  adored  Christ  in  the  wood,  not 
the  wood  itself.  With  such  modifica- 
tions some  Protestants  have  been  in- 
duced to  admit  the  adoration  of  the 
cross.  John  Huss  allowed  of  the  phrase, 
provided  it  were  expressly  added,  that 
the  adoration  was  relative  to  the  person 
of  Christ.  But,  however  Roman  catho- 
lics may  seem  to  triumph  by  virtue  of 
such  distinction  and  mitigations,  it  is 
well  knov/ii  they  have  no  great  place 
in  their  own  practice.  Imbert,  the 
prior  of  Gascony,  was  severely  prose- 
cuted in  1683,  for  telling  the  people, 
that,  in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the 
cross,  practised  m  that  church  on  Good 
Friday,  thev  were  not  to  adore  the 
wood,  but  Christ,  who  was  crucified  on 
it  The  curate  of  the  parish  told  them 
the  contrary.  It  was  the  wood;  the 
wood  they  were  to  adore !  Imbert  re- 
plied, it  was  Christ,  not  the  wood ;  for 
which  he  was  cited  before  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bourdeaux,  suspended  fi'om 
his  fimctions,  and  even  threatened  with 
chains  and  peipetual  imprisonment  It 
little  availed  him  to  cite  the  bishop  of , 
Meaux*s  distinction;  it  was  answered, 
that  the  church  allowed  it  not. 

CROSS-BEARER,  in  the  Romish 
church,  the  chaplain  of  an  archbishop, 
who  bears  a  cross  before  him  on  solenm 
•ccasions.  Cross-bearers  also  denote 
certain  officers  in  the  Inquisition,  who 
niake  a  vow  before  the  mquisitors,  or 
their  vicars,  to  defend  the  catholic  faith, 
Aoo^  with  the  loss  of  fortune  and  life. 
Their  business  is  alsto  to  provide  the 
Inquisitors  with  necessaries. 

CRUCIFIX,  a  cross,  upon  which  the 
body  of  Christ  is  fastened  in  effigy,  used 
by  the  Roman  catholics,  to  excite  in 


thieir  mhids  a  strong  idea  of  our  Sa> 
viour's  passion. 
CRUtlFIXION  OF  CHRIST.  See 

CRUSADK    SceCROisADE. 

CURATE,  the  lowest  degree  in  the 
church  of  England ;  he  who  represents 
the  incumbent  of  a  church,  parson,  or 
vicar,  and  officiates  in  his  stead :  he  is 
to  be  licensed  and  admitted  by  the  bi- 
shop of  the  diocese,  or  by  an  ordinaiy 
havmg  episcopal  jurisdiction  |  and  when, 
a  curate  hath  the  approbation  of  the 
bishop,  he  usually  tippoints  the  salary 
too ;  and,  in  such  case,  if  he  be  not  paid^ 
the  curate  hath  a  proper  remedy  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  by  a  sequestration 
of  the  profits  of  the  benefice :  but  if  the 
curate  be  not  licensed  by  the  bishop, 
he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  common  law, 
where  he  must  prove  the  agreem.ent, 
&c.  A  curate,  having  no  fixed  estate 
in  his  curacy,  not  being  instituted  and 
inducted,  may  be  removed  at  pleasure 
by  the  bishop,  or  incumbent.  But  there 
are  perpetual  curates  as  well  as  tem- 
porary, who  are  appointed  where  tithes 
are  impropriate,  and  no  vicarage  en- 
dowed :  these  are  not  removeable,  and 
the  improprietors  are  obliged  to  find 
them ;  some  whereof  have  certain  por- 
tions of  the  tithes  settled  on  them.  Cu- 
rates must  subscribe  the  declaration 
according  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  or 
are  liable  to  imprisonment.  Though 
the  condition  of  curates  be  somewhat 
ameliorated  by  a  late  act,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  are  still,  in  many 
respects,  exposed  to  hardships:  their 
salaries  are  not  equal  to  many  dissent- 
ing ministers,  who  have  nothmg  to  de- 
pend on  but  the  liberaHty  of  their  peo- 
ple. Can  there  be  a  greater  reproach  to 
the  dignified  ecclesiastics  of  this  coun- 
try, than  the  comparatively  miserable 
pittance  allowed  the  curates,  who  do  all 
the  labour?  Surely  they  must  be  a  set  of 
useless  beings,  to  reap  so  little  wages  i 
or  else  they  are  imjusdy  treated ! !  f 

CURIOSITY,  a  propensity  or  dispo- 
sition of  the  soul  which  inclines  it  to 
enquire  after  new  objects,  and  to  delight 
in  viewing  them.  Curiosity  is  proper, 
when  it  springs  from  a  desire  to  know 
our  duty,  to  mature  our  judgments,  to 
enlarge  our  minds,  and  to  regulate  our 
conduct  5  but  improper  when  it  wishes 
to  know  more  of  6od^of  the  decrees ;  the 
ori^  of  evil ;  the  state  of  men,  or  the 
nature  of  tiyngs,  than  it  is  designed  for 
us  to  know.  The  evil  of  this  is  evident 
It  reproaches  God's  goodness;  it  is  a 
violation  of  Scriptjire,  Deut  xxii.  29;  it 
robs  us  of  our  tune ;  it  often  makes  uft 
unhappy,  lessens  our  uscfiihiess,  and 
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produces  mischief.  To  cure  this  dispo- 
!»tibn  let  us  consider  the  divine  com- 
mand, Phil,  iv.  6.  that  every  thing  es- 
sential is  revealed;  that  God  cannot 
fhr;  thait  we  shall  be  satisfied  in  a  fu- 
ture state.  Is.  xiii.  7.  Curiosity  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  others  is  exceedingly 
reprehensible.  **  It  interrupts,"  says  ^ 
elegant  writer,  "  the  order,  and  breal^s 
the  peace  of  society.  Persons  of  this 
disposition  are  dangerous  troublers  of 
the  world.  Crossing  the  lines  in  which 
cithers  move,  they  create  confusion,  and 
awaken  resentment.  Hence,  many  a 
ftiendship  has  been  broken ;  the  peace 
cf  many  a  family  has  been  overthrown ; 
and  much  bitter  and  lasting  discord  has 
been  propagated  through  society.  Such 
a  disposition  is  entirely  the  reverse  of 
"ttiat  amiable  spirit  of  charity  our  Lord 
inculcates.  Charity,  like  the  sun,  bright- 
ens ever)' object  on  which  it  shines:  a 
censorious  disposition  casts  every  cha- 
racter into  the  darkest  shade  it  will 
bear.  It  is  to  be  further  observed,  that 
all  impertinent  curiosity  about  the  af- 
fairs ol  others  tends  greatly  to  obstinict 
personal  reformation.  They  who  are 
so  oflBciously  occupi«d  about  their  neigh- 
bours, have  little  leisure,  and  less  in- 
clination, to  observe  their  own  defects, 
or  to  mind  their  dwn  duty.  From  their 
inquisitive  researches,  they  find,  or 
imagine  they  find,  in  the  behaviour' of 
ethers,  an  apology  for  their  own  fail- 
ings ;  and  the  favourite  result  of  their 
enquiries  generally  is,  to  rest  satisfied 
"WTtn  themselves.  We  should  consider, 
also,  that  every  excursion  of  vain  curi- 
o^ty  about  others  is  a  subtraction  from 
that  time  and  thought  which  are  due  to 
ourselves,  and  to  God.  In  the  great 
circle  of  human  affaii-s,  there  is  ix)om 
for  every  one  to  be  busy,  and  well  em- 
ployed m  his  own  province,  without 
encroaching  upon  that  of  others.  It  is 
the  i)rovince  oi  superioi-s  to  direct ;  of 
inferiors  to  obey ;  of  the  learned  to  be 
instructive;  of  the  ignorant  to  be  docile ; 
of  the  old  to  be  communicative ;  of  the 
young  to  »be  adviseable  and  diligent. 
In  alFthe  various  relations  which  sub- 
sist ^ong  us  in  life,  as  husband  and 
wife,  master  and  servants,  parents  and 
children,  relations  and  friends,  rulers 
and  subjects,  innumerable  duties  stand 
ready  to  be  performed;  innumerable, 
calls  to  activity  present  themselves  on' 
every  hand,  sufficient  to  fill  up  with 
advantage  and  honour  the  whole  time 
of  man.*^  Blair*8  Serm.  vol.  iv.  ser.  8 ; 
Clark* 8  Serm.  ser.  .on  Deut.  xxix.  29 ; 
&ed*a  Poath.  Serm.  ser.  7. 

CURSE,  the  action  of  wishing  any 
tremendous  evil  to  another     Li  Scrip- 


ture language  it  signifies  the  just  .antl 
lawful  sentence  of  God's  law,  condemn- 
ing sinners  to  suffer  the  full  punishment 
of  their  sin.  Gal.  iii.  10. 

CURSING  and  Swearing.*  Seo 
Swearing. 

CUSTOM,  a  very  comprehenave 
term,  denoting  the  manners,  ceremo- 
nies and  fashions  of  a  people,  which 
having  turned  into  habit,  and  passed 
into  use,  obtain  the  force  of  laws.  Cus- 
tom and  habit  are  often  confounded. 
By  custom,  vfe  mean  a  frequent  reitera- 
tion of  the  same  act ;  and  by  habUy  the 
effect  that  custom  has  on  the  mind  or 
the  body.    See  Habit. 

"Viewing  man,"  says  Lord  Kames, 
"as  a  sensitive  being,  and  perceiving 
the  influence  of  novelty  upon  nim,  would 
one  susj^ect  that  custom  has  an  equal 
influence  ?  and  yet  our  nature  is  equally 
susceptible  of  both ;  not  only  in  diirerent 
objects,  but  frequently  in  thfe  same. 
When  an  object  is  new,  it  is  enchanting; 
familiarity  renders  it  indifferent;  and 
custom,  after  a  longer  familiarity,roakes- 
it  ag;ain  desirable.  Human  nature,  di- 
versified with  many  and  various  springs 
of  action,  is  wonderful,  and  indulging 
the  expression,  intricately  constructeo. 
Custom  hath  such  influence  upon  many 
of  our  feelings,  by  warping  and  varying 
them,  that  we  must  attend  to  its  opera- 
tions, if  we  would  be  acquainted  with 
human  nature.  ^  A  walk  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck, though  intolerably  confined, 
becomes,  however,  so  agreeable  by 
custom,  that  a  sailor,  in  his  walk^  on 
shore,  confines  himself  commonly  with- 
in the  same  bounds.  I  knew  a  man  who 
had  relinquished  the  sea  for  a  country 
life:  in  the  comer  of  his  garden  he 
reared  an  artificial  mount,  with  a  level 
summit,  resembling,  most  accurately,  a 
(quarter-deck,  not  only  in  shape,  but  in 
size ;  and  here  was  his  choice  walk." 
Such  we  find  is  often  the  power  of  cus- 
tom. 

CYNICS,  a  sect  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers, who  valued  themselves  upon 
their  contempt  of  riches  and  state,  arts 
and  sciences,  and  every  thing,  in  short, 
except  virtue  and  morality.  They  owe 
their  origin  and  institution  to  Antistlienes 
of  Athens,  a  disciple  of  Socrates ;  who 
being  asked  of  what  use  his  philosophy 
had  oeen  to  him,  replied,  "it  enaoles 
me  to  live  with  myself."  Diogenes  was 
the  most  famous  of  his  disciples,  in 
whose  Ufe  the  system  of  this  philosophy 
appears  in  its  greatest  perfection.  He 
led  a  most  whimsical  life,  despising 
every  kind  of  convenience ;  a  tub  serving 
him  for  a  lodging,  which  he  rolled  be- 
fore him  wherever  he  went;  yet  he  was 
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not  the  more  humble  on  account  of  his 
ragged  cloak,  bag  and  tub.  One  day 
cnteriftg  Plato's  house,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  splendid  ^entertainment  for 
several  perscms  of  distinction,  he  jump- 
ed, in  all  his  diitjupon  a  very  rich  coucn, 
saying,  **  I .  trample  on  the  pride  of 
Plato!"  «yes,"  replied  Plato,  "but  with 


still  greater  pride,  Diogenes !"  He  had 
the  utmost  contempt  tor  all  the  human 
race, ;  for  he  walked  the  sti^eet  of  Athens 
at  noon  day,  with  a  lighted  lantern  in 
hisrhand,  telling  the  people  "  he  was  in 
search  of  an  honest  man/'  But  with  all 
his  maxims  of  morality,  he  held  sbme 
very  pernicious  opinions. 


D. 


DAMIANISTS,  a  denomrnation  in 
the  sixth  century,  so  called  from  Da- 
mian,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Their  opi- 
nions were  the  same  as  the  Angelites, 
which  see. 

DAEMONS,  a  name  given  bjr  the  an- 
cients to  certain  spirits  or  genii,  which, 
they  say^  appeared  to  men,  either  to  do 
them  service,  or  to  hurt  them. 

Several  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
held  that  there  were  different  kinds  of 
daemons ;  that  some  of  them  were  spi- 
ritual substances,  of  a  more  noble  origin 
than  the  human  race,  and  that  others 
had  once  been  men. 

But  those  daemons  who  were  the  more 
immediate  objects  of  the  established 
worship  among  the  ancient  nations  were 
hiunan  q)irits,  such  as  were  believed  to 
become  daemons,  or  deities,  after  their 
departure  from  their  bodies. 

it  has  been  generally  thought,  that  by 
daemons  we  are  to  understand  cieviis, 
in  the  Septuaeint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Others  think  the  woM  is 
m  that  version  certainly  applied  to  the 
ghosts  of  such  dead  men  as  the  hea- 
thens deiiied,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17.  Ps.  cvi. 
o7.  That  dxmon  often  bears  the  same 
meaning  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
particularly  in  Acts  xvii.  18.  1  Cor,  x. 
21.  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Rev.  ix.  13.  is  shown 
at  large  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mede,  (see 
Works,  p.  623,  et.  seq.)  That  the  word 
is  applied  always  to  human  spirits  in 
^e  IS  ew  Testament,  Mr.  Farmer  has 
attempted  to  shew  in  his  Essay  on  Dae- 
moniacs,  p.  208.  et.  seq.  As  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Daemon  in  the  fathei*s 
of  the  Christian  church,  it  is  used  by 
them  in  the  same  sense  as  it  was  by  the 
heathen  philosophers,  especially  the 
latter  Platonists ;  that  is,  sometimes  for 
departed  human  spirits,  and  at  other 
times  for  such  spirits  as  had  never  in- 
habited human  bodies.  In  the  fathers, 
indeed,  the  word  is  more  commonly  ta- 
ken in  an  evil  sense,  than  in  the  ancient 
philosophers. 

Di£MONI  AC,  a  human  bein^  whose 


volition  and  other  mental  faculties  are 
overpowered  and  restrained,  and  his 
body  possessed  and  actuated  by  some 
created  spiritual  being  of  superior  pow- 
er. Such  seems  to  be  the  determmate 
sense  of  the  word;  but  it  is  disputed 
whether  any  of  mankind  ever  were  in 
this  unfortunate  condition.  That  the 
reader  may  form  some  judgment,  we 
shall  lay  before  him  the  arguments  on 
both  sides.  , 

I.  Deemoniacs,  arguments  against  the 
existence  of  Those  who  are  unwillmg 
to  allow  tHat  angels  or  devils  have  ever 
intermeddled  with  the  concerns  of  hu- 
man life,  urge  a  number  of  specious  ar- 
guments. The  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
old,  say  they,  did  believe  in  the  reality 
of  daemoniacal  possession.  They  sup- 
posed that  spiritual  beings  did  at  times 
enter  into  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men,  and  distinguish  themselves  in  that 
situation  by  capricious  freaks,  deeds  of 
wanton  mischief,  or  prophetic  enuncia- 
tions. But  in  the  instances  in  which 
they  supposed  this  to  happen^  it  is  evi- 
dent no  such  thing  took  place.  Their 
accounts  of  the  state  and  conduct  of 
those  persons  whom  they  believed  to  be 
possessed  in  this  supernatural  manner^ 
show  plainly  that  what  they  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  dxmons  were  merely 
the  effect  of  natural  diseases.  What- 
ever they  relate  concerning  the  larvati, 
the  cerriti^  and  the  lymfihaticij  shows 
that  these  were  merely  people  disoi^ 
dered  in  mind,  in  the  same  unfoitunate 
situation  with  those  inadmen,  ideots, 
and  melancholy  persons,  whom  we  have 
among  ourselves.  Festus  describes  the 
larvati,  as  being  furiosi  et  mente  moti, 
Lucian  describes  daemoniacs  as  lunatic, 
and  as  staring  with  their  eyes,  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  and  being  speechless.  It 
appears  still  more  evident  that  all  the 
persons  spoken  of  as  possessed  with 
devils  in  the  New  Testament,  were 
either  mad  or  epileptic,  and  precisely 
in  the  same  condition  with  the  madmen 
and  epileptics  of  modem  times.    The 
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Jews,  toiong  other  reproaches  which 
they  threw  out  agMist  our  Saviour, 
said.  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad;  iuhy 
hear  ye  him?  The  expressions  Atf  AarA 
a  devil,  and  ia  mad,  were  certainly 
used  on  this  occasion  as  synonymous. 
With  all  their  virulence,  they  would 
not  surely  ascribe  to  him  at  once  two 
thin^  that  were  inconsistent  and  con- 
tradictory. Those  who  thought  more 
favourably  of  the  character  of  Jesus, 
asserted  concerning  his  discourses,  in 
reply  to  his  adversaries.  These  are  not 
the  ivord^  of  him  that  hath  a  daemon; 
maiming,  no  doubt,  that  he  spoke  in  a 
more  rational  manner  than  a  madman 
could  be  expected  to  speak.  The  Je^s 
appear  to  have  ascribed  to  the  influence 
ot  damoiis,not  only  that  species  of  mad- 
ness in  which  the  patient  is  raving^  and 
furious,  but  also  rnelancholy  madness. 
Of  John,  who  secluded  himself  from  m- 
tfercourse  with  the  world,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  abstinence  and  acts  of 
mortification,  they  said,  Ht  hath  a  dse- 
mon.  The  youth,  whose  father  applied 
to  Jesus  to  free  him  from  an  evil  spirit, 
describing  his  unhappy  condition  in 
these  words,  have  mercy  on  my  son, 
for  he  is  lunatic,  and  sore  vexed  with  g. 
'dxmon;  for  oft  times  hefalleth  into  the 
fire,  and  oft  into  the  water,  was  plainly 
epileptic.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that  is 
related  in  the  New  Testament  concern- 
ing dsemoniacs,  proves  that  they  were 
people  aiFected  with. such  natural  disea- 
ses as  are  far  fron^  being  uncommon 
among  mankind  in  the  present  age. 
When  the  symptoms  of  the  disorders 
cured  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
as  cases  of  dacmoniacal  possession  cor- 
respond so  exactly  with  those  of  disea- 
ses well  knowiv-as  natural  in  the  present 
age,  it  would  be  absurd  to  impute  them 
to  a  supernatural  cause.  It  is  much  i 
more  consistent  with  common  sense  and 
sound  philosophy  to  suppose  that  our 
Saviour  and  nis  apostles  wisely,  and 
with  that  condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness and  prejudices  of  those  with  whom 
they  conversed,  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished the  character  of  the  Author 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  must  always  be 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  true  Christian,  adopted  the  vulgar 
language  in  speaking  of  those  unfortu- 
nate persons  who  were  ^roundlessly 
imagined  to  be  possessed  with  daemons, 
thouffh  they  well  knew  the  notions 
which  had  given  rise  to  such  modes  of 
expression  to  be  ill.  founded,  than  to 
imagine  that  diseases  which  arise  at 
present  from  natural  causes,  were  pro- 
duced ill  days  of  old  by  the  intervention 
ot  dxnions,  or  that  evil  spirits  still  con- 


!  tinue  to  enter  into  mankiMd  m  aU  cds^ 
of  madness,  itielancholy,  or  epil^sy* 
Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  a  sufficielit 
reason  for  receiving  any  doctrine  as 
true,  that  it  has  been  g^erally  received 
through  the  world.  Error,  like  an 
epidemical  disease,  is  communicated 
from  one  to-  another.  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, too,  the  influence  of  ima- 
gination predominates,  and  restrains  the 
exertions  of  reason.  Many  false  opi- 
nions have  extended  their  influence 
through  a  very  wide  circle  and  main- 
tained it  long.  On  every  such  occasion 
as  the  present,  therefore,  it  becomes  us 
to  enquire  not  so  much  how  generally 
any  opinion  has  been  receivect  or  how 
long  It  has  prevailed,  as  from  what 
cause  it  has  originated,  and  on  what 
evidence  it  rests.  When  we  contem- 
plate the  frame  of  Nature,  we  behold  a 
^rand  and  beautiful  simplicity  prevail- 
mg  through  the  whole:  notwim$tanding 
its  immense  extent,  and  though  it  con- 
tains such  numberless  diversities  of  be- 
ing, yet  the  simplest  machine  construct* 
ed  by  human  art  does  not  display  great- 
er simplicity,  or  an  happier  connection 
of  parts.  We  may,  therefore,  infer  by 
analogy,  from  what  is  observable  of  the 
order  of  Nature  in  general  to  the  pre- 
sent case,  that  to  permit  evil  spiiits  to 
intermeddle  with  the  concerns  of  hu- 
man life,  would  be  to  break-through 
that  order  which  the  Deity  appears  to 
have  established  through  his  works ;  it 
would  be  to  introduce  a  degree  of  con- 
fusion unworthy  of  the  wfsdom  of  Di* 
vine  Pro\'idence. 

II.  Dxmoniacs,ar^uments  for  the  ex* 
istence  of.  In  opposition  to  these  argu- 
ments, the  following  are  urged  by  the 
Daemonianists.  In  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour, it  wouki  appear  that  dxmoniacal 
possession  was  verj'  frequent  among 
the  Jews  and  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Many  were  the  evil  spirits  whom  Jesus 
is  related  in  the  Gospels  to  have  ejected 
fi-om  patients  that  were  brought  unto 
him  as  possessed  and  tormented  by  those 
malevolent  dxnions.  His  apostles  too, 
and  the  first  Christians,  who  were  most 
active  and  successful  in  the  propagation 
of  Christianity,  appear  to  have  often  ex- 
erted the  miraculous  powers  with  which 
they  were  endowed  on  similar  occasions. 
The  daemons  displayed  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  malevolence  which  suf- 
ficiently distinguished  them  trom  human 
beings:  and  the  language  in  which  th<e 
demoniacs  are  mentioned,  and  the  ac- 
tions and  sentiments  ascribed  to  them  in 
the  New  Testament,  show  that  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles  did  not  consider ^ 
the  idea  of  dsemoniacal  possession  as 
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being  mcrdy  a  vulgar  error  concerning 
the  origin  ot  a  disease  or  diseases  pro- 
duced by  natural  cadses.  The  more  en- 
lightened cannot  always  avoid  the  use 
of  metaphorical  modes  of  expression ; 
which  tnough  founded  upon  error,  yet 
lave  been  so  established  m  language  by 
the  influence  of  custom,  that  they  cannot 
be  suddenly  dismissed.  But  m  desciip- 
tions  of  characters,  in  the.  narration  of 
facts,  and  in  the  laying  down  of  systems 
of  doctiine,  we  require  diiFerent  rules  to 
be  observed.  Should  any  person,  in 
compliance  with  popular  opmions,  talk 
m  serious  language  of  the  existence, 
dispositions,  declarations,  and  actions  of 
ai*ace  of  beings  whom  he  knew  to  be 
absolutely  fabulous,  we  surely  could  not 
pi*aise  him  for  integrity ;  we  must  sup- 
pose him  to  be  either  exulting  in  irony 
over  the  weak  credulity  of  tjiose  around 
him,  or  taking  advantage  of  their  weak- 
ness, with  the  dishonesty  and  selfish 
views  of  an  impostor.  And  if  he  himself 
fdiould  pretend  to  any  connection  with 
this  imagmary  system  of  beings ;  and 
should  claim,  m  consequence  of  his  con- 
nection with  them,  particular  honours 
from  his  contemporaries;  whatever 
might  be  the  dignity  of  his  character  in 
all  other  respects,  nobody  could  hesitate 
to  brand  him  as  an  impostor.  In  this 
light  must  we  regard  the  conduct  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  if  the  idea  of 
dsemoniacal  possession  were  to  be  con- 
ffldered  merely  as  a  vulgar  error.  They 
talked  and  acted  as  if  they  believed  that 
evil  spirits  had  actually  entered  into 
those  who  were  brought  to  them  as 
possessed  with  devils,  and  as  if  those 
rairits  had  been  actually  expelled  by 
their  authority  out  of  the  unhappy  per- 
sons whom  they  had  possessed.  1  hey 
demanded,  too,  to  have  their  professioils 
and  declarations  believed,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  performing  such  mighty 
works,  and  having  thus  triumphed  over 
the  ppwei's  of  hell.  The  ideality  of 
damoniacal  possession  stands  upon  the 
same  evidence  with  the  Gospel  system 
m  general.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  un- 
reasonable in  this  doctrine.  It  does  not 
^pear  to  contradict  those  ideas  which 
the  general  appearances  of  Nature  and 
the  series  of  events  suggest,  concerning 
the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  the 
Deity,  by  which  he  regulates  the  affairs 
«f  the  universe.  We  often  fancy  om*- 
Belves  able  to  comprehend  things  to 
wluch  our  understanding  is  wholly  in- 
adequate ;  we  pei-suade  ourselves,  at 
thnes,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the 
works  of  the  Deity  must  bef  well  known 
to  us,  and  that  his  desi^s  must  always 
be  suc)i  as  we  can  faljipmr  W^  arg 


then  ready,  whenever  any  di^culty 
arises  to  us  in  considering  the  conduct 
of  Providence,  to  model  things  accord- 
ing to  our  own  ideas ;  to  deny  that  the 
Deity  can  possibly  be  the  author  of 
things  whicn  we  cannot  reconcile ;  and 
to  assert,  that  he  must  act  on  every  oc- 
casion in  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
narrow  views.  This  is  the  pride  of  rea- 
son ;  and  it  seems  to  have  suggested  the- 
strongest  objections  that  have  been  at 
any  time  ui^ed  agamst  the  reality  of 
dscmoniacal  possession.  But  the  Deity 
may  surely  connect  one  order  of  his 
creatures  with. another.  We  perceive 
mutual  relations  and  a  beautiful  connec- 
tion to  prevail  through  aU  that  part  of 
Nature  which  falls  within  the  spnere  of 
our  observation.  The  inferior  animals 
are  connected  with  mankind,  and  sub- 
jected to  their  authority,  not  only  in  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  exerted  for  their 
advantage,  but  even  where  it  is  tyran- 
nically abused  to  their  destruction. ' 
Among  the  evils  to  which  mankind  have 
been  subjected,  why  might  not  their  be- 
ing liable  to  dacmoniacal  possession  be 
one  ?  While  the  Supreme  Being  retains 
the  sovereignty^of  tne  univei'se,  he  may 
employ  whatever  agents  he  thinks  pro- 
per in  the  execution  of  his  purposes; 
he  may  either  commission  an  angel,  or 
let  loose  a  devil;  as  well  as  bend  the 
human  will,  or  communicate  any  parti- 
cular impulse  to  matter.  All  that  reve- 
lation makes  known,  all  that  human 
reason  can  conjecture,  concerning  the 
existence  of  various  orders  of  spiritual 
beings,  good  and  bad,  is  perfectly  con- 
^stent  with,  and  even  favourable  to,  the 
doctrine  of  dxmoniacal  possession.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in 
such  language,  and  such  narratives  arc 
related  concerning  it,  that  the  Gospels 
cannot  be  well  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  pieces  of  imposture,  and 
Jesus  Christ  must  be  considered  as  a 
man  who  took  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness and  ignorance  pf  his  contempora- 
ries, if  this  doctrine  be  nothing  but  a 
vulgar  erroi' ;  it  teaches  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  conduct  of  Pro- 
vidence; m  short,  it  is  not  the  caution  of 
philosophy,  but  the  pride  of  reason  that 
suggests  objections  against  this  doctrme. 
See  the  essays  of  Xounff,  Farmer,  Wor* 
thin^ton.  Dr.  lMrdner,Miacknight,  Fell^ 
Burgh,  l!fc,  on  Ddemoniacs;  Seed's 
Poatnumoua  Sermons,  ser.  vL  and  arti" 
cle  DiEMONiAC  in  Enc.  Brit, 

DAMNATION,  condemnation.  This 
word  is  MSfA  to  denote  the  final  loss  of 
the  soul ;  out  it  is  not  always  to  be  un- 
derstood in  this  sense  in  the  sacred 
Scripture-    Thus  |t  is  said  in  Ronk  xiii 
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S,  "They  that  resist  shall  receive  to 
themselves  damnation,'*  i.  e.  condemna- 
tion, "from  the  rulers,  who  are  not  a 
terror^  to  good  works,  l)ttt  to  the  evD." 
Again,  in  1  Gor.  xi.  29.  **  He  that  eat- 
etn  and  drinketh  imworthily,  eateth  and 
drinketh  damnation  to  himself;*'  i.  e. 
condemnation;  exposes  himself  to  se- 
vere tempoi'al  judgments  from  God,  and 
to  the  judgment  and  censure  of  the  wise 
and  good.  A^ain,  Rom.  xiv.  23.  "He 
that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat ;"  i.  e. 
is  condemned  both  by  his  own  con- 
science, and  the  word  of  God,  because 
he  is  far  from  being  satisfied  that  he  is 
light  in  so  doing. 

DANCERS,  a  sect  which  spnitig  up 
about  1373  in  Flanders,  and  places 
about.  It  was  their  custom  all  of  a  sud- 
den to  fall  a  dancing,  and,  holding  each 
other's  hands,  to  continue  thereat,  till, 
being  suffocated  with  the  extraordinary 
violence,  they  fell  down  breathless  to- 
gether. Durmg  these  intervals  of  vehe- 
ment agitation  they  pretended  to  be  fa- 
voured with  wonderful  visions.  Like 
the  Whippers,  they  roved  from  place 
to  place,  begging  their  victuals,  holding 
their  secret  assemblies,  and  treating  the 
priesthood  and  worship  of  the  churc^ 
with  the  utmost  contempt.  Thus  we 
find,  as  Dr.  Haweis  obsen'^es,  that  the 
French  Convulsionists  and  the  Welch 
Jumpers  have  had  predecessors  of  the 
same  stamp.  There  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun.  Haweis,  and  Mosheim^a 
Ch.  Hist.  Cent.  14. 

DARKNESS,  the  absence,  privation, 
or  want  of  natural  li^ht.  In  Scripture 
language  it  also  signifies  sin,  John  iii.  19. 
trouble.  Is.  viii.  22.  obscurity,  privacy, 
Matt  X.  27.  forgetfulness,  contempt, 
Ecc.  vL  4. 

Darkness,  says  Moses,  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  Gen.  i.  2.  that  is  to  say 
the  chaos  was  plunged  in  thick  dark- 
ness, because  hitherto  the  light  was  noc 
created.  Moses,  at  the  command  of 
God,  brought  darkness  upon  Egypt,  as 
a  plague  to  the  inhabitants  of  it  The 
Septuaffint,  our  translation  of  the  Bible, 
ana  indeed  most  others,  in  explaining 
Moses's  account  of  this  darkness,  ren- 
der it  "  a  darkness  which  may  be  felt ;'" 
and  the  Vulgate  has  it,  "palpable  dark 
ness;"  that  is,  a  darkness  consisting 
of  black  vapours  and  exhalations,  so 
condensed  that  they  might  be  perceived 
by  the  orgaws  of  feeling  or  seeing ;  but 
some  commentators  think  that  this  is 
carrying  the  sense  too  far,  since,  in  such 
a  medium  as  this,  mankind  could  not 
Wve  an  hour,  much  less  for  the  space  ctf 
three  days,  as  the  Egyptians  are  said, to 
wf^  ^one,  during  die  time  this  dark^ 


ness  lasted;  and,  therefore,  they  intt— 
gine  that  instead  of  a  darkness  that  txifky 
be  felt,  the  Hebrew  phrase  may  signify' 
a  darkness  wherein  men  went  groping; 
and  feelmg  about  for  everv  thinij  they 
wanted.  Let  this,  however,  he  as  it  may, 
it  was  art  awful  judgment  on  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  it  must  have  also  spread  darkness 
and  distress  over  their  minds  as  well  as 
their  persons.  The  tr&dition  of  the  Jews 
is,  that  in  this  darkness  they  were  terri- 
fied by  the  apparitions  of  evil  spirits,  or 
rather  by  dreadfiil  sounds  and  murmurs 
which  they  made.  What  made  it  still 
woi'se,  was  the  length  of  time  it  con- 
tinued; three  dajrs,  or  as  bishop  Hall 
escpresses  it,  six  nights  in  one. 

During  the  last  three  hours  that  owr 
Saviour  hung  upon  the  cross,  a  darkness 
covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  the 
great  terror  and  amazement  of  the 
people  present  at  his  execution.  This 
extraordinary  alteration  in  the  face  of 
nature,  says  Dr.  Macknight,  in  his  /far- 
mony  of  the  Gosfiels,  was  peculiarly 
proper,  whilst  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
was  withdrawing  his  beams  from  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  from  the  world ;  not 
only  because  it  was  a  miraculous  testi- 
mony borne  by  God  hims^  to  his  inno- 
cence, but  also  because  it  was  a  fit  em- 
blem of  his  departure  and  its  eiFects,  at 
least  till  his  light  shone  out  anew  with 
additional  splendour  in  the  ministry  of 
his  apostles.  The  darkness  which  now 
covered  Judea,  and  the  neighbouriiMj 
countries,  beginning  about  noon,  and 
continuing  till  Jesus  expired,  was  not 
the  effect  of  an  ordinary  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  for  that  ca»>  never  happen  but  at 
the  new  moon,  whereas  now  it  was  full 
moon;  not  to  mention  that  the  total 
darkness  occasioned  by  eclipses  of  the 
sun  never  continues  above  twelve  or 
fifteen  minutes  ^Jvherefore  it  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  divine  pow'er,  in 
a  manner  we  are  not  able  to  explain. 
Accoixlmgly  Luke  (chap,  xxiii.  44, 45.) 
after  relating  that  there  was  darkness 
over  all  the  earth,  adds,  "and  the  sun 
was  darkened;**  which  perhaps  may 
imply  that  the  darkness  of  the  sun  did 
not  occasion,  but  proceeded  from,  the 
darkness  that  was  over  all  the  land. 
Farther,  the  Christian  writers,  in  their 
most  ancient  apologies  to  the  heathens, 
affirm  that  as  it  was  full  moon  at  the 
passover  when  Christ  was  cnicified,  no 
such  eclipse  could  happen  by  the  course 
of  nature.  Tliey  observe,  also^  that  it 
was  taken  notice  of  as  a  prodigy  by  the 
heathens  themselves^ 

DAVIDISTS,the  ^hcrents  of  Da\Td 
George,  ^  natW^  of  Qelft,  who,  v\  152S, 
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hf^9n  to  prrach  a  new  doctrine,  pub- 
lisning  himself  to  be  the  true  Messiah ; 
and  that  he  was  sent  of  God  to  fill  hea- 
ven, which  was  quite  empt)r  for  want 
of  people  to  deserve  it.  He  is  likewise 
saia  to  have  denied  the  existence  of  an- 
gels good  and  evil,  and  to  have  disbe- 
Meved  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment. 
He  rejected  mairiage  with  the  Adam- 
kes;  held  with  lylai^es,  that  the  soul  was 
not  defiled  by  sin  ^  and  laughed  at  the 
self-d^ial  so  mucl}.  recoinmended  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Such  were  his  principi 
errors.  He  made  his  escape  from  Delft, 
and  retired  j&rst  tp  Friesfand,  and  then 
to  Basil,  wherei  he  cl^anged  his  name, 
assuming  that  of  John  Brud^  and  died 
in  1556.  He  left  ^me  disciples  behind 
him,  to  whom  he  promjsed  that  he  would 
ri^e  again  at  the  ena  of  three  years. 
Nor  was  he  altogether  a  false  prophet 
herein ;  for  the  mj^gistrates  of  that  city 
being  infoi-med,  at  tne  three  years'  end, 
of  what  he  had  taught,  ordered  him  to 
be  dug  up  and  burnt,  together  with  his 
writings,  Dv  the  common  hangman. 

DEACON,  Aiajwvof,  a  servant,  a  mi- 
nister. 

1.  In  ecclesiastical  polity,  a  deacon  is 
one  of  the  lowest  of  the  three  orders  of 
the  clergy.  He  is  rather  a  novitiate,  or 
in  a  state  of  probation  for  one  year,  af- 
ter which  he  is  admitted  into  fim  orders, 
or  ordained  a^mest. 

%  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is 
U5ed  for  any  one  that  ministers  in  the 
sei-vice  of  God :  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  also  styled  deacoiiit;  bn^  more  par- 
ticularly and  generally  it  is,  understood 
of  the  lowest  .arder  of  ministering  ser- 
vants in  the  church,  1  Cor.  iii.  5.  Col.  i. 
23,  25.  Phil.  i.  1. 1  Tim.  iii. 

The  office  of  deacons  originally  was  to 
serve  tables,  the  Lord's  table,  the  mi- 
nister's taWe,  and  the  poor's  table.  They 
took  care  of  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
church,  received  and  disbursed  monies, 
kept  the  church's  acqouuts,  and  pro- 
vided every  thing  necessary  for  its  tem- 
poral good.  Thus,  while  the  bishop  at- 
tended to  the  souls,  the  deacons  attended 
to  the^bodies  of  the  people :  the  pastor 
fo  the  spiritual,  and  the  deacons  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  church.  Acts  vi. 

DEACONESS,  a  female  deacon.  It 
is  generally  allowed,  that  in  the  primi- 
tive church  there  were  deacomssea,  i.  e. 
pious  women,  whose  particular  business 
It  was  to  assist  in  the  entertainment  and 
care  of  the  itinerant  preachers,  visit  the 
sick  and  imprisoned,  instruct  female 
catechumens,  and  assist  at  their  bap- 
tism; then  more  particularly  necessary, 
from  the  peculiar  customs  ot  those  coun- 
tries^ the  persecuted  state  of  the  church, 


and  the  apeedier  spreading  of  the  Gosr 
pel.  Such  a  one  it  is  reasonable  to  think 
rhebe  was,  Rom.  xvj.  1.  who  is  ex- 
pressly called  5ia»:yov,  a  deaconess  or 
stated  servant,  as  Dr.  Doddridge  renders 
it.  They  were  usually  widows,  and,  to 
prevent  scandal,  generally  in  years,  1 
Tim.  V.  9.  See  also  Spanheim,  jAst, 
ChrisL  SecuL  1.  p.  554.  The  apostolic 
constitutions,  as  they  are  called,  mentioA 
the  ordination  of  a  deaconess,  and  the 
form  of  prayer  used  on  that  occasion, 
(lib.  viii.  ch.  19,  20.)  Pliny  also,  in  his 
celebrated  epistle  to  Trajan  (xcvii.)  is 
thought  to  refer  to  them,  when,  speak- 
ing of  two  female  Christians  whom  he 
put  to  the  torture,  he  says,  qnae  ministrae 
dicebantur,  i.  e.  who  wei'e  called  dea- 
conesses.— ^But  as  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians seem  to  be  led  to  this  practice 
from  the  pecuHarity  of  their  circum- 
stances, and  Hie  Scripture  is  entirely  si- 
lent as  to  any  appointment  to  this  sup- 
posed office,  or  any  rules  about  it,  it  is 
very  justly  laid  aside,  at  least  as  an  office. 

DEAN,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
next  under  the  bishop  in  cathedral 
churches,  and  head  of  the  chapter. 
The  Latin  word  is  decanusy  derived 
from  tlie  Greek  a^ko,  ten,  because  the 
dean  presides  over  at  least  ten  canons, 
or  prebendaries.  A  dean  and  chapter 
are  the  bishop's  council,  to  assist  him  in 
the  affairs  of  rehgion. 

DEATH  is  generally  defined  to  be 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 
It  is  styled,  in  Scripture  language,  a  de- 
parture out  of  this  world  to  another,  2 
Tim.  iv.  7.  a  dissolving  of  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle,  2  Con  v.  1.  a 
going  tlie  way  of  all  the  earth.  Josh.  xxiS. 
14.  a  returning  to  the  dust,  Eccl.  xii.  7. 
^  sleep,  John  xi.  11.  Death  may  be 
considered  as  the  effect  of  sin,  Rom.  v. 
12,  yet,  as  our  existence  is  from  God, 
no  man  has  a  ri^ht  to  take  away  his 
own  life,  or  the  lite  of  another.  Gen.  ix. 
6.  Satan  is  said  to  have  the  power  of 
death,  Heb.  ii.  14.;  not  that  he  can  at 
his  pleasure  inflict  death. on  mankind, 
but  as  he  was  the  instrument  of  first 
bringing  death  into  the  world,  John  viii. 
44 ;  and  as  he  may  be  the  executioner 
of  God's  wrath  on  impenitent  sinners, 
when  God  permits  him.  Death  is  but 
oncet  Heb.  ix.  27.  certain,  Job  xiv.  1, 
2.  /lowerful  and  terrific,  called  the  king 
of  terrors.  Job  xviii.  14.  uncertain  as  to 
the  time,  Prov.  xxviii.  1.  universal.  Gen. 
V.  necessary,  that  God's  justice  may  be 
displayed,  and  his  itiercy  manifested : ' 
desirable  to  the  righteous,  Luke  ii.  28. 
— 30.  The  fear  of  death  is  a  source  of 
uneasiness  to  the  generality,  and  to  a 
guilty  conscience  it  may  indeed  be  ter- 
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rtble ;  l>ttt  to  a  good  man  it  should  be 
obviated  by  the  consideration  that  death 
])^  the  termination  of  every  trouble ;  that 
it  puts  him  beyond  the  reach  of  sin  and 
temptation :  that  God  has  promised  to 
be  with  the  righteous,  even  to  the  end, 
Heb.  xiii.  5.  that  Jesus  Christ  has  taken 
away  the  sting,  1  Cor.  xv.  54.  and  that 
it  introduces  him  to  a  state  of  endless 
felicity,  2  Cor.  v.  8. 

Preparation  for  death.  This  does 
not  consist  in  bare  morality ;  in  an  ex- 
ternal reformation  from  ^ss  sins;  in 
attention  to  a^roimd  of  duties  in  our  own 
strength ;  in  acts  of  charity;  in  a  zeal- 
ous profession;  in  possessmg  eminent 
gifts:  but  in  reconciliation  to  God;  re- 

Sentance  of  sin ;  faith  in  Christ ;  obe- 
ience  to  his  word :  and  all  as  the  ef^ 
feet  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit.  3 
John  iii.  6.  1  Cor,  xi.  3.  Tit.  iii.  5.  Bates's 
four  last  Things  i  HopkinSy  Drelin- 
court,  Sherlock,  and  Felloxves,-  on 
Death  ;  Bp,  Porteus^s  Poem  oh  Death  ; 
Grorv€*8  admirable  Sermon  on  the  fear 
of  Death;   fVatts'a  World  to  Come. 

Spiritual  Death  is  that  awful  state  of 
ignorance,insensibility,  and  disobedience, 
which  mankind  are  in  by  nature,  and 
which  exchide  them  from  the  favour  and 
enjoyment  of  God,  Luke  i.  79.  See  Sin. 

Brothers  of  Death,  a  denomination 
usually  given  to  the  religious  of  the  or- 
der ot  St.  Paul,  the  first  herm}t.  They 
are  called  brothers  of  death,  oh  account 
of  the  figure  of  a  death's  head  which  they 
were  always  to  have  with  them,  in  or- 
der to  keep  perpetually  before  them  the 
thpughts  of  death.  The  order  was  pro- 
bably suppressed  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 

Death  of  Christ.  The  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  death  of  Christ  are  so 
well  known,  that  they  need  not  be  in- 
serted here.  As  the  subject,  however, 
of  all  others,  is  the  most  important  to 
the  Christian,  a  brief  ab5?tract  of  what 
has  been  said  on  it,  fi-om  a  sermon  al- 
lowedly one  of  the  best  in  the  English 
language,  shall  here  be  given.  •'The 
hour  of  Christ's  death,  says  Blair 
(vol.  i,  ser.  5.)  **was  the  most  critical, 
the  most  pregnant  with  great  events, 
since  hours  had  begun  to  be  numbered, 
since  time  had  begun  to  run.  It  itms 
t/ie  hour  in  which  Christ  was  glorified 
by  his  sufferings.  Through  the  cloiid 
of  his  humiliation  his  native  lustre  often 
broke  forth,  but  never  did  it  shine  so 
bright  as  now.  It  was  indeed  the  hour 
of  distress,  and  of  blood.  '  It  is  distress 
which  ennobles  eveiy  great  character, 
and  distress  was  to  glorify  the  Son  of 
God.  He  was  now  t.i  teach  all  man- 
Itind,  by  his  example,  lnnv  to  suffer,  and 
Uowtodie.  VVhat  niaj!:naniiiiity  in  all  his 


words  and  actions  on  this  great  occa* 
sion !  No  upbraidine,  no  complai^ 
expi*ession  escaped  from  his  lips.  He 
betrayed  no  symptom  of  a  weak,  a 
discomposed,  or  impatient  mind.  With 
all  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign,  he  con- 
ferred paridon  on  a  penitent  fellow-suf- 
ferer :  with  a -greatness  of  mind  beyond 
example,  he  spent  his  last  moments  in 
apologies  and  prayers  for  those  who 
were  shedding  his  blood.  This  was  the 
hour  in  which  Christ  atoned  for  the  ms 
of  mankind,  and  accomplished  oureter* 
nal  redemption.  It  was  the  hour  when 
that  great  sacrifice  was  offered  up,  the 
efficacy  of  which  reaches  back  to  the 
first  transgression  of  man,  and  extends 
fonvard  to  the  end  of  time :  the  hour, 
when,  fix)m  the  cross,  as  from  an  high 
altar,  the  blood  wias  flowing  which  wash- 
ed away  the  guilt  of  the  nations.  Jn  tins 
hour  the  long  series  of  prophecies,  vi- 
sions, types,  and  \figures  were  acconi' 
pushed.  This  was  the  centi-e  in  which 
they  all  met  You  behold  the  law  and 
the  prophets  standing,  if  we  may  ^eak 
so,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  doing 
homage.  You  behold  Moses  and  Aaroa 
bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  David 
and  Elijah  presenting  the  oracle  of  tes- 
tnnony.  You  behold  all  the  priests  and 
sacrifices,  all  the  rites  ar.d  ordinances, 
all  the  types  and  symbols  assembled  to^ 
gether  to  receive  their  consummation. 
This  was  the  hour  of  the.  abolition  of 
the  law,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Go^- 
fiel;  the  hour  of  terminating  the  old  ana 
heginning  the  ne^  dimpensation.-^Jf^ 
finished.  V/hen  he  uttered  these  words 
he  changed  the  state  ot  the  universe. 
This  was  the  ever-memorable  point  oi 
time  which  sepai-ated  the  old  and  the 
new  world  from  each  other.  On  one 
side  of  the  pomt  of  separation  you  be- 
hold the  law,  with  its  priests,  its  sacrn 
fices,  and  its  rites,  retiring  from  si^nt. 
On  the  other  side  you  behold  the  uos^ 
pel,  with  its  simple  and  venerable  !»• 
stitutions,  coming  foi*ward  into  view. 
Significantly  was  the  veil  of  the  temple 
rent  in  twain ;  for  the  glory  then  de- 
parted ft-om  between  the  cheruwms. 
The  legal  high  priest  delivered  iW  hw 
Urim  and  Thummim,  his  breast-mate, 
his  robes,  and  his  incense ;  and  P^^ 
stood  forth  as  the  great  high  pnest  w 
all  succeeding  generations.  Altars  on 
which  the  fire  had  blazed  for  ages  were 
now  to  smoke  no  more.  Now  '^^T'^ 
also  that  he  threw  down  the  wall  « 
partition  which  had  so  long  divided  tne 
Gentile  from  the  Jew;  and  ga^"^^ 
into  one  all  the  faithful,  out  of  eveiy 
kindred  and  people.  This  was  the  tiovr 
of  Christ's  triumph  over  ail  the  pov>en 
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vj  darkne^Bi  the  hotu*  !n  which  he 
Overthrew  dominions  and  thrones,  led 
Captivity  captive,  and  gav^  gifts  unto 
men ;  then  it  was  that  the  fottndation  of 
every  pajjan  temple  shook ;  the  statue 
of  every  false  god  tottered  on  its  base  ; 
the  pi-iest  fled  from  his  falling  shrine, 
and  t!?e  heathen  oracles  became  dumb 
for  ever ! — Tim  was  the  hour  token  our 
Lord  erected  that  sfiiritual  kingdom 
v)kich  is  never  to  end.  His  enemies 
imaged  that  in  this  hour  they  had  suc- 
cesmilly  accomplished  their  plan  for  his 
destruction;  but  how  little  did  they 
know  that  the  Almighty  was  at  that 
moment  setting  him  as  a  king  on  the 
hill  of  Sion !  How  little  "did  they  know 
that  their  badges  of  mock  royalty  were 
at  that  moment  converted  into  the  sig- 
nals of  absolute  dpniinion,  and  the  in- 
struments of  irresistible  power!  The 
resod  which  they  put  into  his  hands  be- 
came a  rod  of  iron^  with  which  he  was 
to  break  in  pieces  his  enemies ;  a  scep- 
tre with  which  he  was  to  rule  the  uni- 
verse in  righteousness.  The  cross, 
which  they  thought  was  to  stigmatize 
him  with  infamy,  became  the  ensign  of 
his  renown.  Instead  of  being  the  re- 
proach of  his  followers,  it  was  to  be 
their  boast,  and  their  glory.  The  cross 
was  to  shine  on  palaces  and  churches 
throughout  the  earth.  It  was  to  be  as- 
sumed as  tiie  distinction  of  the  most 
gowerful  monarchs,  and  to  wave  in  the 
anner  of  victorious  armies,  wh^n  the 
memory  of  Herod  and  Pilate  should  be 
accursed;  when  Jerusalem  should  be 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  Jews  be  va- 
gabonds over  all  the  world."  See 
Atonemknt;  Pearson  and  Barrow 
on  the  Creed;  Owen's  Death  of  Death 
in  the  Death  of  Christ;  Chamock's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  on  the  McessitUj  Volun- 
tariness, Isfc,  of  the  Death  of  Christ, 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  command- 
ments given  by  God  to  Moses. 

The  ten  commandments  were  en- 
graved by  G6d,  on  two  tables  of  stone. 
The  Jews,  by  way  of  emin6nce,call  these 
commandments  the  ten  words,  from 
.whence  they  had  afterwards  the  name 
of  decalogue;  but  they  joined  the  first 
and  second  into  one,  and  divided  the  last ! 
into  two.  They  understand  that  against 
stealing  to  relate  to  the  stealing  ofmen, 
or  kidnapping ;  allegmg,  that  the  steal- 
iug  one  another's  goods  or  property  is 
foibidden  in  the  last  commandment. 
The  church  of  Rdme  has  struck  the  se- 
cond commandment  quite  out  of  the  de- 
calogue; and,  to  make  their  number 
complete,  has  split  the  tenth  into  two. 
The  reason  i3  obvious,^ 
DECEIT  consists  \\\  pacing  any 


thing  upon  a  person  for  what  it  is  not,  as 
when  falsehood  is  made  to  pass  for  tnitl^ 
See  Hypocrisy. 

DECEPTION,  SELF.  See  Self- 
Deception. 

DECLAMATION,  a  speech  macte 
in  public  in  Ihe  tone  and  manner  of  an 
oration,  uniting  the  expressioirof  action 
to  the  propriety  of  pronunciation,  in  om 
der  to  give  the  sentiment  its  full  inv- 
pression  on  the  mind.  It  is  used  ^so  in 
a  derogatory  sense ;  as  when  it  is  said, 
such  a  speech  was  mere  declamation,  it 
impKes  that  it  was  deficient  in  point  of 
reasoning,  or  had  njore  sound  than  sense. 

Declamation  of  the  Pulpit. 
"  The  dimity  and  sanctity  of  the  place, 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  rtj- 
quire  the  preacher  to  exert  the  utmost 
powers  of  his  voice,  to  produce  a  pro- 
nunciation that  is  perfectly  distinct  and 
harmonious,  and  that  he  observe  a  de- 
portment and  action  which  is  expressive 
and  graceful.  The  preacher  should  not 
rodr  like  a  common  crier,  and  rend  the 
ear  with  a  voice  like  thunder ;  for  such 
kind  of  declamation  is  not  only  without 
meaning  and  without  persuasion,  but 
highly  mcongruous  with  the  meek  and 
gentle  spirit  ot  the  Gospel.  He  should 
likewise  take  particular  care  to  avoid 
a  monotony ;  hiS  voice  should  rise  from 
the  beginning,  as  it  were,  by  degrees, 
and  its  greatest  strength  should  be  ex- 
erted in  the  application;  Each  inflexion 
of  the  voice  should  be  adapted  to  the 
phrase  and  to  the  meaning  of  the  words; 
and  each  remarkable  expression  should 
have  its  peculiar  inflexion.  The  dog- 
matic requires  a  plain  uniform  tone  St 
voice  only,  and  the  menaces  of  God^ 
word  demand  a  greater  force  than  its 
promises  and  rewards;  but  the  latter 
should  not  be  pronounced  in  the  soft 
tone  of  a  flute,  nor  die  former  with  the 
loud  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  voice 
should  still  retain  its  natural  tone  in  all 
its  various  'inflexions.  Happy  is  that 
preacher  who  has  a  voice  that  is  at  once 
strong,  flexible,  and  harnponious.  An 
air  of  complacency  and  benevolence,  as 
well  as  devotion,  should  be  constantly 
visible  in  the  countenance  of  thepreacli- 
er ;  but  every  appearance  of  affectation 
must  be  carefully  avoided  ;  for  nothing 
is  so  disgustfiil  to  an  audience  as  even 
the  semblance  of  dissimulation.  Eyes 
constantly  rolling,  turned  towards  hear 
ven,  and  streaming  with  tea^;s,  rather 
denote  a  hypocrite  than  a  man  possessed 
of  the  i*eal  spirit  of  religion,  and  who 
feels  the  time  •  import  of  what  he 
preaches.  An  air  ot  affected  devotion 
infallibly  destroys  the  efficacy  of  all 
that  tlKi  preacher  can  say,  however  insl 
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4ti)fi  m\i(i^ta^nt  it  may  be.  On  the  otibter 
lutnd)  he  must  avoid  every  appearance 
of  mirth  or  raillerj^  or  of  that  cold  un- 
feeling manner  which  is  so  apt  to  freeze 
the  heart  of  his  hearers.  The  body 
should  in  general  be  erect,  and  in  a  na- 
tural and  easy  attitude.  The  perpetual 
movement  or  contortion  of  the  body  has 
a  ridiculous  effect  in  the  pulpit,  and 
makes  the  figure  of  a  preacher  and  a 
harlequin  too  similar;  On  the  other 
hand,  ne  ought  not  to  remain  constantly 
upright  and  motionless  like  a  speaking 
gtatue.  The  motions  of  the  hands  give  a 
stHHig  exprcssion  to  a  discourse;  but 
they  should  be  decent,  grave,  noble, 
and  expressive.  The  preacher  who  is 
incessantly  in  action,  who  is  perpetually 
clasping  his  hands,  or  who  menaces  with 
■9,  clenchfed  fist,  or  counts  his  arguments 
on  his  fingfers,  will  only  excite  .mirth 
among  his  auditory.  In  a  word,  decla- 
mation is  an  art  that  the  sacred  orator 
should  study  with  assiduity.  The  design 
of  a  sermon  is  to  convince,  to  affect,  and 
to  persuade.  The  voice,  the-  counte- 
nance, and  the  action,  which  are  to  pro- 
duce the  triple  effect,  are  tiierefore  ob- 
jects to  which  the  preacher  should  par- 
ticulariy  apply  himself."  See  Sermon. 
DECREES  OF  GOD  are  his  settled 
purposes,  whereby  he  foreordains  what- 
,8oever  comes  to  pass,. Dan.  iv.  24.  Acts 
XV.  18.  Eph.  i.  11.  This  doctrine  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  perplexmg 
xjontroversies  that  has  occurred  among 
mankind;  it  is  not,  however,  as  some 
thmk,  a  novel  doctrine.  The  opinicHi, 
that  whatever  occurs  in  the  world  at 
]ax|^  or  in  the  lot  of  private  individuals, 
is  me  result  of  a  previous  and  unaltera- 
ble Arrangement  by  that  Supreme  Power 
rwhich  presides  over  Nature,  has  always 
been  held  by  many  of  the  vulvar,  and 
has  been  believed  by  speculative  men. 
'llie  ancient  stoics,  Zeno  and  Chrysip- 
.pus,  whom  the  Jewish  Essenes  seem  to 
:nave  followed,  asserted  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  that,  acting  wisely  but  ne- 
-cessarily,  contrived  the  general  system 
of  the  world ;  from  which,  by  a  series 
of  causes,  whatever  is  now  aone  in  it 
unavoidably  results.  Mahomet  intro- 
duced into  his  Koran  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute predestination  of  the  coui*se  of 
human  affairs.  He  represented  life  and 
death,  prosperity  and  adversity,  and 
every  event  that  befalls  a  man  in  this 
world,  as  the  result  of  a  previous  deter- 
^mination  of  the  one  God  who  rules  over 
•all.  Augustine  and  the  whole  of  the 
earliest  reformers,  but  especially  Cal- 
ivin,  favoured  this  doctrine.  It  was  ge- 
nerally asserted,  and  publicly  owned, 
4n  most  of  the  confessions  of  faith  of  the 


refonned  churches,  aii4  pailioularlyin 
the  church  of  England ;  and  to  thi^  we 
may  add,  that  it  was  maintained  by  a 
great  number  of  divines  in  the  last  two 
centuries. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  decrees,  it 
must  be  observed  that  they  are  not  fiie 
result  of  ddiberation,  or  the  Alnjighty's 
debatisg  matters  within  himself  rea- 
soning in  his'  own  mind  about  the  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  of  things,  as 
creatures  do ;  nor  are  they  merely  ideas 
of  things  future,  but  settled  determina- 
tions founded  on  his  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure,  Isa.  xl.  14.  They  are  to  be 
considered  as  eternal:  this  is  evideiA; 
for  if  God  be  eternal,  consequently  his 

Eurposes  must  be  of  equal  duration  with 
imself :  to  sum)ose  otherwise,  would 
be  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  undetermined  and  muta- 
ble ;  whereas  no  new  determinations  or 
after  thoughts. can  arise  in  his  mind. 
Job  xxiii.  13,  14<^2.  They  are  free, 
without  any  compulsion,  and  not  ex- 
cited by  any  motive  out  of  himself,  Rom. 
ix.  15, — 3.  They  are  infinitely  wise,  dis- 
playing his  glctty,  and  promoting  the 
general  good,  Rom.  xi.  33.-4.  They 
are  immutabley  for  this  is  the  result  of 
his  being  infinitely  perfect ;  for,  if  there 
were  the  least  change,  in  God's  und^^ 
standing,  it  would  be  an  instance  of  im- 
perfection, Mai.  iii.  6.-^  They  are 
extemirve  or  universal,  relating  to  all 
creatures  and  things  in  heaven,  earth, 
and  hell,  ^h.  i.  11.  Prov.  xvi.  4. — 6. 
They  are  secret,  or  at  least  cannot  be 
known  till  he  be  pleased  to  discover 
them.*  It  is  therefore  jiresumption  for 
any  to  attempt  to  enter  into  or  judge  of 
his  secret  purpose,  or  to  decide  up»<Ri 
what  ke  has  not  revealed,  Deut.  xxix. 
29.  Nor  i&  an  unknown  or  sufifiosed  de* 
cree  at  any  time  to  be  the  rule  of  our 
conduct  His  revealed  will  alone  must 
be  considered  as  the  nde  by  which  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  event  of  thin^  as 
well  as  of  our  conduct  at  large,  Kom. 
xi.  34.1^7'.  Lastly,  they  are  effectual; 
for  as  he  is  infinitely  ^ise  to  plan,  so  he 
is  infinitely  poweilul  to  pertbrm :  his 
counsel  slialt  stand,  and  ne  will  do  all 
his  fileasure,  Isa.  xlvi.  10. 

This  doctrine  should. teach  us,  1.  Ad* 
mircttion.  **  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is 
perfect,  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment ; 
a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity; 
just  and  ri^ht  is  he,**  l^ut.  xxxii.  4. 
—2.  Reverence.  "Who  would  not  fear 
thee,  O  Ring  of  nations?  for  to  thee 
doth  it  appertain,**  iJer.  x.  7. — 3.  Hu* 
mility,  •*  O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both 
of  the  wisdom  and'  knowledge  of  God ! 
— 4iow  unseardiable  are  his  judgment^ 
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wid  his  "ways  past  finding  out!"  Rom. 
3d.  33. — 4.  Suornission.  "  For  he  doeth 
according  to  hvi  will  in  the  armies  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  earth ;  and  nofie  can  stay  his  hand, 
or  say  unto  him,  Whatdoest  thou?" 
Dan.  iv.  35. — 5.  Desire  for  heaven. 
**What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now; 
.  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter,"  John 
xiiL  7.  See  Necessity,  Predestina- 
tion. 

Degrees  of  Councils  are  the  laws 
made  by  them  to  regulate  the  doctrine 
and  policy  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  acts 
of  tne  Christian  council  at  Jerusalem 
ai«  called.  Acts  xvi.  4. 

DECRETAL,  a  letter  of  a  pope,  de- 
termining some  point  of  question  in  the 
ecclesiastical  law.  The  decf  etals  com- 
pose the  second  part  of  the  canon  law. 
The  first  genuine  one,  acknowledged  by 
all  the  learned  as  such,  is  a  letter  of 
Pope  Siricius,  written  in  the  year  385, 
to  Himerus,  bishop  of  Tarragona,  in 
Spain,  concerning  some  disorders  which 
had  crept  into  the  churches  of  Spain. 
Gratian  published  a  collection  of  decre- 
tals, containing  all  the  ordinances  made 
by  the  popes  till  the  year  1150.  Gvegory 
I  A.  in  1227,  following  the  example  of 
Theodosius  and  Justmian,  formed  a  con- 
stitution of  his  own,  collecting  into  one 
body  all  the  decisions  and  all  the  causes 
which  served  to  advance  the  papal 
.power;  which  collection  of  decretals 
was  called  the  Pentateuch,  because  it 
contained  five  books.  } 

DEDICATION,  a  religious  cere- 
mony, whereby  any  person  or  tiring  is 
solemnljr  consecrated,  or  set  apart  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  purposes  of 
religion. 

The  use  of  dedications  is  very  ancient, 
both  among  the  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  and  among  the  heathens.  In  the 
Scripture  we  meet  with  dedications  of 
the  tabernacle,  altars,  &c.  Under 
Christianity  dedication  is  only  applied 
to  a  church,  and  is  pi-operly  the  conse- 
cration thereof.   See  Consecration. 

•DEFENCE.   See  Self-defence. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH, 
{Fidei  Defensor,)  a  peculiar  title  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  England ;  as  Ca- 
thoJicua  to  the  king  of  Spam,  and  Chris- 
tianissimus  to  tli^  king  of  France. 
These  titles  were  given  bv  the  popes  of 
Rome.  That  of  Fidei  Defensor  was  first 
conferred  by  Leo  X.  on  king  Henry 
Vni.  for  writing  against  Martin  Lu- 
ther; and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date 
^uiiUo  idua,  October  1521.  It  was  af- 
terwards confii-med  by  Clement  VII. 
But  the  pope,  on  Henry's  suppressing 
tbe  l)ouse3  of  religion,  at  the  time  of  che 


reformation,  not  only  deprived  him  of 
his  title,  but  deposed  nim  from  his  crown 
also ;  though.  In  the  3dfth  year  of  his 
reign,  his  title,  &c.  was  confirmed  by 

Earliament,  and  has  continued  to  be  used 
y  all  his  successors.  Chamberlayne 
says,  the  title  belonged  to  the  king<^  of 
England  before  that  time,  and  for  proof 
hereof  appeals  to  several  charters  gi-ant- 
ed  to  the  University  of  Oxford :  so  that 
pope  Leo's  bull  was  only  a  renovation  df 
an  ancient  right, 

DEGRADATION,  Ecclesiastical,  is 
the  deprivation  of  a  priest  of  his  dimity. 
We  have  an  instance  of  it  in  the  eighth 
century  at  Constantinople,  in  the  person 
of  the  patriarch  Constantihe,  who  was 
made  to  go  out  of  the  church  backwards, 
stripped  of  his  pallium,  and  anathema- 
tized. In  our  own  countiy,  Cranmer 
was  degraded  by  order  of  the  bloody 
queen  Mary.  They  dressed  him  m 
episcopal  robes,  made  only  of  canvas ; 
put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  pas- 
toral staff  in  his  hand,  and  in  this  attire 
showed  him  to  the  people,  and  theii 
stripped  him  piece  by  piece. 

DEISTS,  a  class  of  people  whose 
distinguishing  character  it  is,  not  to 
profess  any  particular  form  or  system 
of  religion;  but  only  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  follow 
the  light  and  law  of  Nature,  rejecting 
revelation  and  opposing  Christianity. 
The  name  of  deists  seems  to  have  been 
first  assumed,  as  the  denomination  of  a 
party,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, by  some  gentlemen  in  France  and 
Italy,  who  were  desirous  of  thus  dis- 
guising their  opposition  to  Christianity 
by  a  more  honourable  appellation  tliaii 
that  of  atheists.  Viret,  an  eminent  re- 
fcaTner,. mentions  certain  persons  in  his 
epistle  dedicatory,  prefixed  to  the  se- 
cond volume  of  nis  Instruction  Chre^ 
tienne,  published  in  1653,  who  called 
themselves  by  a  new  name,  that  of 
deists.  These,  he  tells  us,  professed  to 
believe  in  God,  but  shewed  no  regard 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  considered  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  as 
fables  and  dreams.  He  adds,  that  they 
laughed  at  all  religion,  though  they  out- 
wardly conformed  to  the  religion  of 
those  with  whom  they  lived,  or  whom 
they  wished  to  please,  or  feared  to  of- 
fend. Some,  he  observed,  professed  tt> 
believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
othei's  denied  both  this  doctrine  and  that 
of  providence.  Many  of  them  were  coft- 
sidered  as  persons  of  acute  and  subtile 
genius,  and  tookpaifts  in  disseminating 
their  notions.  The  deists  hold,  tha^ 
considering  the  multiplicity  of  religions, 
the*  nmnerous  pretences  to  revelatka^ 
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mid  the  precarious  arguments  generally  I 
advanced  in  proof  thereof,  the  best  and 
surest  way  is  to  return  to  the  siniplicity 
of  nature,  and  the  belief  of  one  God ; 
■which  is  the  only  truth  agreed  to  by  all 
nations.  They  complain,  that  the  free- 
dom of  thinking  and  reasoning  is  op- 
pressed under  the  yoke  of  religion,  and 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  tyrannized 
over,  by  the  necessit}^  imposea  on  them 
of  believing,  inconceivable  mysteries; 
and  contend  that  nothing  should  be  re- 
quired to  be. assented  to  or  believed  but 
what  their  reason  clearly  conceives. 
The  distingirishing  character  of  modem 
deists  is,  that  they  discard  all  pretences 
to  revelation  as  tne  effects  of  imposture 
or  enthusiasm.  They  profess  a  regard 
for  natural  religion,  thoug;h  they  are  far 
feom  being  agreed  in  their  notions  con- 
cerning it. 

They  are  classed  by  some  of  their  own 
writers  into  mortal  and  immortal  de- 
ists ;  the  latter  acknowledging  a  futui"e 
state ;  and  the  fonner  denying  it,  or  re- 
presenting it  as  very  uncertain.  Dr. 
Clarke  distinguishes  tour  sorts  of  deists* 
1.  Those  who  pretend  to  believe  the 
existence  of  an  r  eternal,  infinite,  inde- 
pendent, intelligent  Being,  who  made 
the  world,  without  concerning  himself 
in  the  government  of  it. — 2.  Those  who 
believe  the  being  and  natural  provi- 
dence of  God,  but  deny  the  difference 
of  actions  as  morally  good  or  evil,  re- 
«olving  it  into  the  arbitrary  constitution 
of  human  laws ;  and  therefore  they  sup- 
pose that  God  takes  no  notice  of  them, 
with  respect  to  both  these  (ilasses,  he 
obsen^es  that  their  opinions  can  con- 
sistently teraiinate  in  nothing  but  down- 
right atheisms — 3.  Those  who,  having 
right  apprehensions  concerning  the  na- 
ture, attributes,  and  all-governing  pro- 
vidence of  God,  seem  also  to  have  some 
notion  of  his  moral  perfections ;  though 
tiiev  consider  them  as  transcendent,  and 
guch  in  nature  and  degree,  that  we  can 
form  no  true  judgment,  nor  argue  with 
any  certainty  concerning  them :  out  they 
deny  the  immortality  of  human  souls; 
alle^ng  that  men  perish  at  death,  and 
that  the  present  life  is  the  whole  of  hu- 
man existence. — L  Those  who  believe 
the  existence,  perfections,  dnd  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  obligations  of  natural 
.reHgion,  and  a  state  of  futui^e  retribu- 
.tlon,  on  the  evidence  of  the  light  of  Na- 
ture, without  a  divine  revelation ;  such 
•8  these,  he  says,  are  the  only  true  de- 
i«tt:  but  their  principles,  he  apprehends, 
^ould  lead  them  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity j  and  dierefore  he  concludes  that 
there  18  now  no  consistent  scheme  of 
4eism  in  the  woiid.    The  first  deistical 


writer  of  any  note  that  appeared  in  tWs 
country  was  Herbert,  baron  of  Cher- 
bury.    He  lived  and  wrote  in  the  se- 
venteenth century.    His  book  De  Veri- 
tate  was  first  published  at  Paris  in  1634. 
This,  together  with  his  book  De  Caum 
£iTorum^  and  his  treatise  De  Relimne 
Laid,  were  afterwards  published  inXon- 
don.  His  celebrated  work  De  Religione 
Gentilium  was  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1663  in  4to.,  and  in  1700  in  8vo.;  and 
an  English  translation  of  it  wa^  publish- 
ed at  London  in  1705.    As  he  was  one 
of  the  first  that  formed  deism  mto  a 
system,  and  asserted   the  sufficiency, 
universality,  and  absolute  perfection  of 
natural  religion,  with  a  view  to  discard  all 
extraordinary  revelation  as  useless  and 
needless,  tve  shall  subjoin  the  five  fun- 
damental articles  of  this  universal  reli- 
gion.  They  are  these :  1.  There  is  one 
supreme  God. — 2.  That  he  is  chiefly  to 
be  worshipped. — 3.  That  piety  and  vir- 
tue are  the  principal  part  of  his  wor- 
ship.— 4.  That  we  must  repent  of  out 
sins ;  and  if  we  do  so,  God  will  pardon 
them.--5.   That  there  are  rewards  for 
good  men  and  punishments  for  bad  me^ 
both  Jiere  and  hereafter.   A  number  of 
advocates  have  appeared  in  the  same 
cause ;  and   however  they  may  have 
differed  among  themselves,  the)r  hare 
been  agreed  in  their  attempts  of  inm- 
dating  the  evidence  and  authority  of  di- 
vine revelation.    We  might  mention 
Hobbes,  Blount,  Toland,  CoUins,  W(wl- 
ston,  Tmdall,  Morgan,  Chubb,  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Paine,  and 
some  add  lord  Shaftesbury  to  the  num- 
ber.  Among  foreigners,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Condorcet,  and  many  other  ce^ 
brated  French  authors,  have  tendered 
themselves  conspicuous  by  theu*  deisti- 
cal writings.    "But,"  as  one  observes, 
"the  friends  of  Christianity  have  no 
reascai  to  regret  the  free  and  unreserved 
discussion  which  their  religion  has  un- 
dergone.   Objections  have  been  statea 
and  urged  in  their  fiill  force,  and  as 
fully  answered ;  arguments  and  railleiy 
have  been  repelled :  and  the  controversy 
between  Chnstians  and  deists  has  caliea 
forthsagi-eat  numberof  excellent  writers, 
who  have  illustrated  both  the  doctnnes 
and  evidences  of  Christianity  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  ever  reflect  honour  ^'^}^f^\^ 
names,  and  be  of  lasting  semceto  tnc 
cause  of  genuine  religion,  and  the  pes 
interests  of  manTcind."     See  ai-ticles 
Christianity,  Infidelity,  InspiRJ;- 
TioN,  and  Scripture,  in  this^^iy^K^ 
Uland's  View  of  Deistical  ^^^^* 
Sermons  at  Boyle'a  Lecture;  Hatybur 
ton's   Natural  Religion  Jnsuma^^^\ 
Leslie's  Short  Method  Xffith  the  Dt^r&ti, 
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kkfi  WatBon's  jtpQlogyfbr  the  Bible  ; 
hller^i  Go^l  of  Christ  its  own  Wit- 
jlw;  Bkhofi  Porttua'a  Charge  to  the 
tkmfyfor  1794 ;  and  hi»  summary  of 
ie  Evidtnces  of  Christianity, 

DEITY  OF  CHRIST.  See  Jesus 
Christ. 

DELUQE,  the  flood  which  over- 
lowed  and  destroyed  the  earth.  This 
lood  makes  one  ot  the  most  considera- 
Me  epochas  in  chronology.  Its  history 
is  ^iven  by  Moses,  Gen.  vi.  and  vh. 
Its  time  is  fixed  by  the  best  chrondogers 
to  the  year  from  the  creation  1656, 
answering  to  the  year  before  Christ 
2293.  From  this  flood,  the  state  of  the 
worid  is  di\ided  into  dilttvian  9iid  ante- 
diluvian. 

Men  who  have  not  paid  that  regard 
to  sacred  history  as  it  deservefe,  have 
cavilled  at  the  account  given  of  an  uni- 
versal deluge.  Their  objections  princi- 
pally turn  upon  three  points :  1.  The 
want  of  any  direct  history  of  that  event 
oy  the  profane  writers  ot  antiquity. — 2. 
The  apparent  impossibility  of  account- 
ing for  the  quantity  of  water  necessary 
to  overflow  the  wnole  earth  to  such  a 
depth  as  it  is  said  to  have  been. — ^And, 
3.  There  appearing  no  necessity  for  an 
universal  deluge,  as  the  same  end  mig;ht 
hare  been  accomplished  by  a  partial 
one. 

To  the  above  arguments  we  oppose 
"leplab  declarations  of  Scripture.  God 
declared  to  Noah  that  he  was  resolved 
to  destroy  every  thing  that  had  breath 
[JiKler  heaven,  or  had  life  on  the  earth, 
7  a  flood  of  waters ;  such  was  the 
^Ijeatenmg,  such  was  the  execution. 
Hie  waters,  Moses  assures  us,  covered 
tne  whole  earth,  buried  all  the  moun- 
J^s;  every  thing  perished  therein  that 
had  life,  excepting  Noah  and  those  with 
"im  m  the  ark.  Can  an  universal  de- 
l«^e  b^  more  clearly  expressed  ?  If  the 
Jeluge  had  only  been  partial,  there  liad 
oeen  no  necessity  to  spend  an  hundred 
years  in  the  building  of  an  ark,  and 
shutting  up  all  sorts  of  animals  therein, 
|Q  order  to  re-stock  the  world:  they 
had  been  easily  and  readily  brought 
nt)m  those  parts  of  the  world  not  over- 
wed  into  those  that  were ;  at  least, 
«lthe  birds  never  would  have  been  de- 
p>yed,  as  Moses  says  they  were,  so 
J^g  as  they  had  wmgs  to  bear  them  to 
^nose  parts  where  the  flood  did  not 
reach.  If  the  waters  had  only  over- 
sowed the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  theTigris,  they  could  not  be 
nneeri  cubits  above  the  highest  moun- 
^"^ ;  there  was  no  rising  that  height 
oat  thtv  must  spread  themselves,  by  the 
laws  of  gravity,  over  the  rest  of  the 


earth ;  unless  perhaps  they  had  bem 
retained  there  by  a  mirame;  in  thaC 
case,  Mose^  no  aoubt,  would  have  re^ 
lated  the  miracle,  as  he  did  that  of  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  &c.  It  may  ^so 
be  observed,  that  in  regions  far  remote 
from  the  Euphrates  And  Tigris,  via* 
Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
England,  &c.  there  are  frequently  found 
in  places  many  scores  of  leagues  from 
the  sea,  and  even  in  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  whole  trees  sunk  deep  under 
ground,  as  also  teeth  and  bones  of  ani- 
mals, fishes  entire,  sea-shells,  ears  of 
com,  &c.  petrified;  which  the  best 
naturalists  are  agreed  could  never  have 
come  there  but  by  the  deluge.  Th%t 
the  Greeks  and  western  nations  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  flood,  has  never 
been  denied ;  and  the  Mussulmen,  Chi- 
nese, and  Americans,  have  traditions 
of  the  deluge.  The  mgenious  Mr, 
Br>-ant,  m  his  Mythology,  has  pretty 
clearly  proved  that  the  deluge,  so  far 
from  being  unknown  to  the  heathen 
world  at  large,  is  in  reality  conspicuous 
throughout  every  one  of  their  acts  of 
religious  worship.  In  India,  also.  Sir 
William  Jones  has  discovered,  that  in 
the  oldest  mythological  books  of  that 
country,  there  is  sucn  an  account  of  the 
deluge,  as  corresponds  sufficiently  with 
that  of  Moses. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of 
learned  men  as  to  the  natural  causes  of 
the  deluge.  Some  have  supposed  that 
a  quantity  of  water  was  created  on  pur- 

Cose,  and  at  a  proper  time  annihilated 
y  Divine  power.  Dr,  Burnet  supposes 
the  primitive  earth  to  have  been  no 
more  than  a  crust  investing  the  water 
contained  in  the  ocean ;  and  in  the  Cen- 
tral abyss  which  he  and  others  suppose 
to  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  at 
the  time  of  the  flood,  this  outward  crust 
broke  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  sunk 
down  among  the  water,  which  thus 
spouted  up  in  vast  cataracts,  and  over- 
flowed the  whole  surface.  Others,  sup- 
posing a  sufficient  fund  of  water  in  tne 
sea  or  abyss,  thmk  that  the  shifting  of 
the  earth*s  centi;'e  of  gi-avity  drew  iSter 
it  the  water  out  of  the  channel,  and 
overwhelmed  the  several  parts  of  the 
earth  successively.  Others  ascribe  it  to 
the  shock  of  a  comet,  and  Mr.  King  sup- 
poses it  to  arise  from  subterraneous  fires 
bursting  forth  with  great  violence  under 
the  sea.  But  are  not  most,  if  not  all 
these  hypotheses  quite  arbitraiy,  and 
without  foundation  from  the  words  of 
Moses  ^  It  is,  perhaps,  in  vain  to  attempt 
accounting  for  this  event  by  natural 
causes,  it  being  altogether  mii'aculous 
and  s-upematural,  as  a  punishment  to 
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men  for  the  corruption  then  in  the 
world.  Let  us  be  satisfied  with  the 
sources  which  Moses  gives  us,  namely, 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up,  and  the  wmdows  of  heaven  opened ; 
that  is»  the  waters  rushed  out  from  the 
hidden  abvss  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
.and  the  clouds  poured  down  their  rain 
incessantly.  Let  it  suffice  us  to  know, 
t^at  all  the  elements  are  under  God's 
power;  that  he  can  do  with  them  as  he 
pleases,  and,  frequently  in  ways  we  are 
jgnoi'ant  of,  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
own  purposes. 

The  principal  writers  on  this  subject 
have  been  Woody ard,  Cockburriy  nry- 
xtntf  Burnet,  Wfrnton,  Stilling Jieety  King, 
Calcott  and  Tytler. 

DEPRAVITY,  corruption,  a  change 
from  perfection  to  imperfection.  See 
Fall,  Sin. 

DEPRECATORY,  a  term  applied  to 
the  manner  of  performing  some  cere- 
monies in  the  foi-m  of  prayer.  The  form 
of  absolution  in  the  Greek  church  is  de- 
precative, thus  expressed — May  God 
absolve  you;  whereas  in  the  Latin 
church  it  is  declarative— J  absolve  you. 

DESCENT  of  Christ  i?ito  Nell.  See 
Hell. 

DESERTION,  a  term  made  use  of 
to  denote  an  unhappy  state  of  mind,  oc- 
casioned by  the  sensible  influences  of 
the  divine  favour  being  withdrawn. 
Some  of  the  best  men  in  all  ages  have 
suffered  a  temporary  suspension  of  di- 
vine enjoyments.  Job  xxix.  2.  Ps.  li.  Is. 
xlix.  14.  Lam.  iii.  1.  Is.  i.  10.  The 
causes  of  this  must  not  be  attributed  to 
the  Almighty,  since  he  is  always  the 
same,  but  must  arise  from  ourselves. 
Neglect  of  duty,  improper  views  of  Pro- 
vidence, self-confidence,  a  worldly  spi- 
rit, lukewarmness  of  mind,  inattention 
to  the  means  of  grace,  or  open  trans- 
gi'ession,  may  be  considered  as  leading 
to  this  state.  As  all  things,  however, 
are  under  the  divine  control,  so  even 
desertion,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  express- 
ed in  Scripture,  **  the  hidings,  of  God's 
face,"  mav  be  useful  to  excite, humility, 
exercise  faith  and  patience,  detach  us 
from  the  world,  prompt  to  more  vigorous 
action,  bring  us  to  look  more  to  God  as 
the  fountain  of  happiness,  conform  us  to 
his  word,  and  increase  our  desires  for 
that  state  of  blessedness  which  is  to 
come.  Hervey^a  Ther.  and  Asp.  dial. 
xix.;  JVatts's  Medit.  on  Job,  xxiii.  3.; 
lMmbert*8  Ser.  vol.  i.  ser.  16.;  Flavel's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  folio. 

pESlRE  is  an  eagerness  to  obtain  or 
enjmr  an  object  which  we  suppose  to  be 
good.  Those  desires,  says  Dr.  Watts, 
that  arise  without  any  express  ideas  of 


the  goodness  or  agreeablenes^  of  tlidr 
object  to  the  mind  beforehand,  such  as 
hunger,  thirst,  &c. ;  are  called  afifietUes, 
Those  which  arise  from  our  perception 
or  opinion  of  an  object  as  good  or  agree- 
able, are  most  property  called  passions. 
Sometimes  both  tnese  are  united*  If 
our  desire  to  do  or  receive  good  be  not 
violent,  it  is  c^ed  a  simple  inclination 
or  firo/iensity.  When  it  rises  high,  it  is 
termed  longing:  when  our  desires  set 
our  active  powers  at  work  to  obtain  the 
veiy  same  good,  or  the  same  sort  of 
good,  which  another  desires,  it  is  called 
emulation.  Desire  of  pleasures  of  sense, 
is  called  sensuality;  of  honour,  is  called 
ambition;  oi  richer,  covetou^ness.  The 
objects  01  a  good  man's  desires  are,  that 
God  may  be  glorified,  his  sins  forgiven 
and  subdued,  his  aiSections  enlivened 
and  placed  on  God  as  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  love,  his  afflictions  sanctified, 
and  his  life  devotfed  to  the  service  of 
God,  Prov.  xi.  23.  Ps.  cv.  19. 

DESPAIR,  the  loss  of  hope;  that 
state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  loses 
his  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy. 

Some  of  the  best  antidotes  against  de- 
spair, says  one,  may  be  taken  from  the 
consideration,  1.  Of  the  nature  of  Cod, 
his  goodness,  mercy,  &c. — 2.  The  tes- 
timony of  God :  he  hath  said,  he  de- 
sireth  not  the  death  of  the  sinner. — 3. 
From  the  works  of  God:  he  hath  given 
his  Son  to  die. — 4.  From  his  promises, 
Heb.  xiii.  5. — 5.  From  his  command: 
he  hath  commanded  us  to  confide  in  his 
mercy. — 6.  From  his  escpostulations, 
&:c.  Baxter  on  Religious  Melancholy ; 
Claude's  Essays,  p.  388,  Robinson's 
edit.;  Gisborhes  Sermon  on  Religious 
Despondency. 

DESTRUCTIONISTS,  those  who 
believe  that  the  final  punishment  threat- 
ened in  the  Gospel  to  the  wicked  and 
impenitent  consists  not  m  an  eternal 
preservation  in  misery  and  torment,  but 
m  a  total  extinction  of  being,  and  that 
the  sentence  of  annihilation  sYiall  be  ex- 
ecuted with  more  or  less  torment,  pre- 
ceding or  attending  the  final  period,  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  guilt 
of  tne  crimmal. 

The  name  assumed  by  this-denomi- 
nation,  like  those  of  many  others,  takes 
for  granted  the  question  m  dispute,  viz. 
that  the  Scripture  woi*d  destruction 
means  annihilation :  in  strict  proprietjr 
of  speech,  thev  should  be  called, ./^wni- 
hilationists.  The  doctrine  is  largely 
maintained  in  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Bourn,  of  Birmingham ;  it  was  held 
also  by  Mr.  J.  N. Scott ;  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
of  Norwich ;  Mr.  Marsom ;  and  many 
others 
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In  defence  of  the  system,  Mr,  Bourn 
Mgues  as  follows:  There  are  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  which  the  ultimate 
punishment  to  which  wicked  men  shall 
be  adjudged  is  defined,  in  the  most  pre- 
ciseand  intelligible  terms,  to  be  an  ever- 
lasting destruction  from  the  power  of 
God,  which  is  equally  able  to  destroy 
as  to  preserve,  oo  when  our  Saviour  is 
fortifying  the  minds  of  his  disciples 
against  the  power  of  men,  by  an  awe  of 
the  far  greater  power  of  God,  and  the 
punishment  of  his  justice,  he  express- 
eth  himself  thus :  Fear  not  them  that 
kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no 
more  that  they  can  ao  ;  fear  him  who  is 
able  to  destroy  (roth  soul  and  body  in 
hell.  Here  he  plainly  proposes  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  soul  (not  its  endless  pain 
and  misery)  as  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  dime  displeasure,  and  the  greatest 
object  of  our  fear.  And  when  ne  says, 
These  shall  ffo  away  into  everlasting 
fiumhmentf  out  the  rit^hteous  into  life 
eternal,  it  appears  evident  that  by  that 
eternal fiunishment  which  is  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  eternal  life,  is  not  meant  any 
kind  of  life,  however  fniserable,  but  the 
same  which  the  apostle  expresses  by 
everlastijig"  destruction  from  the  fire- 
sence  and  flower  of  the  Lord.  The  very 
term,  death,  is  most  frequently  made 
use  of  to  signify  the  end  of  wicked  men 
in  another  world,  or  the  final  eiTect  of 
divine  justice  in  their  punishm ent.  The 
ivagesofsin  (saith  the  apostle)  is  death; 
but  eternal  life  is  the  ^ift  of  God, 
through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  See 
also  Rom.  viii.  6. 

To  imagine  that  by  the  term  death  is 
meant  an  eternal  lite,  though  in  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  misery,  seems,  ac- 
cording to  him,  to  be  confounding  all 
propriety  and  meanmg  of  words.  Death, 
when  applied  to  the  end  of  wicked  men 
m  a  future  state,  he  says  properly  de- 
notes a  total  extinction  of  life  and  bem^. 
It  may  contribute,  he  adds,  to  fix  this 
meaning,  if  we  observe  that  the  state  to 
which  temporal  death  reduces  men  is 
'isually  termed  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  sleefi;  because  from  this  death 
^e  soul  shall  be  raised  to  life  again:  but 
from  the  other,  which  is  fiilly  and  pro- 
perly death,  and  of  which  the.  former  is 
hutan  ima^e  or  shadow,  there  is  no  re- 
covery ;  it  is  an  eternal  death,  an  ever- 
If^tin^  destruction  from  thefiresence  of 
(he  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  fiower. 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  figures  by 
"^hich  the  eternal  punishment  of  wickecl 
J^^cn  is  described,  arid  finds  them  per- 
tectly  agreeing  to  establish  the  same 
doctrine..  One  figure  or  comparison, 
^Jften  used,  is  that  of  combustible  mate- 
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rials  thrown  into  a  fire,  "Which  will  jdort-  . 
sequently  be  entirely  consumed,  if  the 
fire  be  not  quenched.  Defiartfrom  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting"  Jire,  firtha- 
red  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  The 
meanmg  is,  a  total,  irrevocable  destruc- 
tion: for,  as  the  tree  that  bringcth  not 
forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire,  and  is  destroyed ;  as  the 
useless  chaff,  when  separated  from  the 
good  grain,  is  set  on  fire,  and,  if  the  fire 
be  not  quenched,  is  consumed ;  so,  he 
thinks,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  image 
of  unquenchable  or  everlasting  fire  is  not 
inte»aed  to  signify  the  degree  or  dura- 
tion of  torment,  but  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  destruction,  beyond  all  posni- 
bility  of  recovery.  So  the  cities  of  So- 
dom and  GomoiTah  are  said  to  have 
suffered  the  vengeance  of  an  eternal 
Jire;  that  ife,  they  were  so  effectually 
consumed,  or  destroyed,  that  they  could 
never  be  rebuilt;  the  phrase,  eternal 
Jire,  signifying  the  irrevocable  destruc- 
tion of  those  cities,  not  the  degree  or 
duration  of  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants 
who  perished. 

Tlie  images  of  the  worm  that  dieth 
not,  arid  the  Jire  that  is  not  quenched, 
used  in  Mark  ix.  43,  are  set  m  opposi- 
tion to  entering  into  life,  and  intended  to 
denote  a  period  of  life  and  existence. 

Our  Saviour  expressly  assies  differ- 
ent degrees  of  future  misery,  m  pi-opor- 
tion  to  men's  respective  degrees  of  guilt, 
Luke  xii.  47,  48.  But  if  all  wicked  men 
shall  suffer  torments  without  end,  how 
can  any  of  them  be  said  to  suffer  but  a 
few  stiTpes  ?  ^  All  degrees  and  distinc- 
tions of^  punishment  seem  swallowed 
up  in  the  notion  of  never-ending  or  in- 
finite misery. 

Finally,  death  and  eternal  destruc- 
tion, or  annihilation,  is  properly  styled 
in  the  New  Testament  an  everlasting 
punishment,  as  it  is  in-evocable  and  un- 
alterable for  ever ;  and  it  is  most  strictly 
aftd  litersdly  st)ded,  an  everlastmg  de- 
struction from  'thefiresence  of  t fie  Lord, 
and  from  the  glory  of  his  fiower. 

Dr.  Edwards,  in  liis  answer  to  Dr. 
Chauncey,  on  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
says  that  this  scheme  was  jDrbvisionally 
retained  by  Dr.  C:  i.  e.  m  case  the 
scheme  of  universal  salvation  should  fail 
him :  and  thei'efore  Dr.  E.,  in  his  ex- 
amination of  that  work,  appropriates 
a  chapter  to  the  considei-ation  of  it. 
Among  other  reasonings  agamst  it  are 
the  following: 

1.  The  different  degrees-  of  pumsh- 
ment  which  the  wicked  will  suffer  ac- 
cording to  their  works,  proves  that  it 
does  not  consist  in  annihilation,  whicli 
admits  of  no  degrees. 
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2.  If  it  be  said  that  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked,  though  it  will  end  in  anni- 
hilation, yet  shall  be  preceded  by  tor- 
ment, and  that  this  wul  pe  of  different 
degrees  according  to  the  decrees  of  sin ; 
it  may  be  replied,  this  is  mstfeing  it  to  be 
compounded  .  partly  of  torment,  and 
pamy  of  annihilation.  The  latter  also 
appears  to  be  but  a  small  pait  of  future 

Sunishment,  for  that  alone  will  be  in- 
icted  on  the  least  sinner,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  least  sin ;  and  that  all  punish- 
ment which  will  be  infticted  on  any  per- 
son above  that  which  is  due  to  the  least 
sin,  is  to  consist  in  torment.  Nay,  if  jjre 
can  form  any  idea  in  the  present  state 
of  what  would  be  dreadful  or  desirable 
in  another,  instead  of  its  being  any  pun- 
ishment to  be  annihilated  after  a  long 
series  of  torment,  it  must'  be  a  deliver- 
ance, to  which  the  sinner  would  look 
forward  with  anxiousMesire.  And  is  it 
credible  that  this  was  the  termination 
of  torment  that  our  Loi'd  held  up  to  his 
disciples  as  an  object  of  dread  .^  Can 
this  oe  the  destruction  gf  body  and  soul 
in  hell?  Is  it  credible  tl^at  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power, 
should  constitute  only  a  part,  and  a 
soaall  pait,  of  future  punishment;  and 
such  too,  as,  after  a  series  of  torment, 
must,  next  to  being  made  happy,  be  the 
most  acceptable  thing  that  could  befall 
them  ?  Can  this  be  the  object  threatened 
by  such  language,  as  recompensing  tri- 
bulatioiii  and  tiiking  vengeance  in  fla- 
ming fire  ;•  2  Thcs.  i.  Is  it  possible*  that 
God  should  threaten  tkeni  with  putting 
an  end  to  their  miseries  i  Moreover,  this 
destruction  is  not  described  ^s  the  con- 
clusion of  a  succession  of  toiments,  but 
as  taking  place  immediately  after  the 
last  judgment.  When  Christ  shaU  come 
to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  then  shall 
the  wicked  be  destrt>yed. 

3.  Everlasting  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  gloiy 
of  his  fiowery  cannot  mean  annihilation, 
for  that  would  be  no  exertion  of  divine 
power,  but  merely  the  suspension  of 
it :  for  let  the  upholding  power  of  God 
be  withheld  for  one  moment,  and  the 
whole  creation  would  sink  into  no- 
thing. 

4.  The  punishment  of  wicked  men 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  wicked  an- 
gels. Matt.  XXV.  41.    Dejiart  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  firefiared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels.    But  the  punish- 
ment of  wicked  angels  consists  not  in  \ 
annihilation,  but  torment.  Such  is  their  ■ 
present  punishment  in  a  degree,  and 
such  in  a  greater  degree  will  be  their ! 
punishment  hereafter.  They  are  "cast 


down  to  hell;'*  they  "believe  and  trem" 
ble;**.  they  are  reserved  in  chains  undet. 
darkness,  to  the  jud^ent  of  the  ereal 
day;  they  cri^ .saying,  "What  have 
we  to  do  with  thee  ?  Art  thoU  come  to 
torment  us  before  our  time?'*  Could  the 
devils  but  persuade  themselves  they 
should  be  annihilated,  they  would  believe 
and  be  at  ease  rather  than  tremble. 

5.  The  Scriptures  explain  their  own 
meaning  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
death,  destruction,  &c.  The  second 
death  is  expressly  said  to  consist  in  being 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
and  as  having  a  part  in  that  lake,  Rev. 
XX.  14.  xxi.  8 :  which  does  not  describe 
annihilation,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  con- 
sist with  it.  The  phrase  cutJiim  asun- 
der. Matt.  xxiv.  51.  is  as  strong  as  those' 
of  death,  or  destruction ;  vet  that  is 
made  to  consist  of  having  their  portion 
with  hypocrites,  where  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

6.  The  happiness  of  the  righteous  does 
not  consist  in  eternal  being,  but  in  eter- 
nal well-being;  and  as  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  stands  every  where  op- 
posed to  it,  it  must  consist  not  in  the  loss 
of  being,  but  of  well-being,  and  in  suflFer- 
ingthe  contrary. 

The  ^reat  Dr.  Watts  mav  be  consi- 
dered, in  some  measure,  a  destruction- 
ist ;  since  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
children  of  ungodly  parents  who  die  m 
infancy  are  annihilated.  See  Annihi- 
lation, Hell;  5o7/r?i'5  Sermons;  Dr. 
Edwards  on  the  Salvation  of  all  Men 
strictly  examined;  Adams's  fieiv  of 
Relifnons. 

DETRACTION,  in  the  native  iip- 
poitance  of  the  word,  signifi'^s  the  witn- 
drawing  or  taking  off  from  a  thing;  and 
as  it  is  applied  to  the  reputation,  it  de- 
notes the  impairing  or  lessening  a  man 
in  point  of  fame,  rendering  him  less  va- 
1  hied  and  esteemedbv  others.^  Dr.  Bar- 
row observes  (Works,  vol.  i.  ser.  19>) 
that  it  differs  from  slander,  which  in- 
volves an  imputation  of  falsehood ;  from 
revilifig,  which  includes  bitter  and  foul 
languige ;  and  from  censwring,  which  is 
of  a  more  general  pui'port,  extending  in- 
differently to  all  kinds  of  pei-sons,  quali- 
ties, and  actions ;  but  detraction  espe- 
cially respects  worthy  persons,  go^ 
qualities,  and  laudable  actions,  the  re- 
putation of  which  it  aimeth  to  destroy. 
It  is  a  fault  Opposed  to  candour »       . 

Nothing  can  be  more  inconginious  witti 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the  examnle  ot 
Christ,  the  command  of  CJod,  and  the 
love  of  mankind,  than  a  spirit  oi detrac- 
tion ;  and  yet  there  are  many  who 
never  seem  happy  but  when  thqr  are 
employed  in  this  wdrk;  they  feed  anu 
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Hve  upon  the  supposed  infirmities  of 
oUiers ;  they  allow  excellence  to  none ; 
tfiey  depreciate  every  thing  that  is 
praise- worthy;  ahd,po8iessed  oi  no  g-oocl 
themselves,  they  tlikik  'all  others  are 
like  them.  "O!  my  soul,  come  thou  not 
into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly, 
mine  honour  be  not  thou  united." 

DEVIL,  AiafoAoj,  calumniator,  or.  slan- 
derer ;  a  fallen  angel,  especially  tlie  chief 
of  them.  He  is  called  Abaddon  in  He- 
brew, ApoUyon  in  Greek,  that  is,  de- 
sti'oyer. — Angel  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
Rev.  ix.  11. — Prince  of  the  world,  John 
xii.  31. — ^Prince  of  darkness,  Eph.  vi.  12. 
— A  roaring  lion,  and  an  adversary,  1 
Pet.  v.  8. — ^A  sinner  fi'om  the  beginning, 

1  John  iii.  8. — Beelzebub,  Matt.  xii.  24. — 
Accuser,  Rev.  xii.  10. — Belial,  2  Cor.  vi. 
15. — Deceiver,  Rev.  xx.  10. — ^Dragon, 
Rev.  xii.  .3. — Liar,  Jotai  viii.  44. — ^Levia- 
than, Is.  xxvii.  1. — ^Lucifer,  Is.  xiv.  12. — 
Murderer,  John  viii.  44.-- -Serpent,  Is. 
xxvu.  l.—Satan,  Job  ii.  6. — ^Tormentor, 
Matt,  xviii.  34. — The  god  of  this  world, 

2  Cor.  iv.  4.    See  Satan. 
DEVOTEE,  in  the  primary  sense  of 

the  word,  means  a  person  wholly  given 
up  to  acts  of  piety  and  devotion ;  but  it 
is  usually  imderstood,  in  a  bad  sense,  to 
denote  a  bigot,  or  superstitious  person. 

DEVOTION,  a  reli^ous  and  fervent 
exercise  of  some  public  act  of  religion, 
or  a  temper  and  disposition  of  the  mind 
rightly  affected  with  such  exercises.  It 
is  also  taken  for  certain  reli^ous  prac- 
tices which  a  person  makes  it  a  rule  to 
discharge  regulariy.  "Wherever  the 
vital  and  unadulterated  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian devotion  prevails,  its  immediate  ob- 
jects will  be  to  adore  the  perfections  of 
God ;  to  entertain  with  reverence  and 
complacence  the  various  intimations  of 
his  pleasure,  especially  those  contained 
in  holy  writ ;  to  acknowledge  cur  abso- 
lute dependence  on  and  intipite  obliga- 
tions to  him ;  to  confess  and  lament  the 
disorders  of  our  nature,  and  the  trans- 
gressions of  our  lives ;  to  implore  his 
grace  and  met*cy  through  Jesus  Christ ; 
to  intercede  for  our  brethren  of  man- 
kmd ;  to  pray  for  the  propagation  and 
establishment  of  truth,  nghteousness, 
and  peace,  on  earth ;  in  fine,  to  long  for 
a  more  entire  conformity  to  the  wul  of 
God,  and  to  breathe  after  the  everlast- 
ii^  enjoyment  o[  his  friendship.  The 
effects  of  such  a  spirit  habitually  che- 
rished, and  feelingly  expressed  before 
him  must  surely  be  important  and  hap- 
py. Among  these  may  be  reckoned  a 
profound  humility  in  the  sight  of  God, 
.  a  high  veneration  for  his  presence  and 
Attributes,  an  ardent,  zeal  for  his  wor- 
fbip  and  honour,  a  constant  imit^ion  of 


our  Saviour's  divme  example,  a  difiiinye 
charity  for  men  of  all  denominations,  a 
generous  and  unwearied  s^lf-denial,  a 
total  resignation  to  Providence,  an  in- 
creasing esteem  for  the  Gospel,  witii 
clearer  and  firmer  hopes  of  that  immor- 
tal life  which  it  has  brought  to  light." 

DEUTEROCANONICAL,  in  the 
school  theology,  an  appellation  given  to 
certain  books  of  holy  scripture,  which 
were  added  to  the  canon  after  the  rest, 
either  by  reason  they  were  not  wrote 
tiy  after  the  compilation  of  the  canon, 
or  by  reason  of  some  dispute  as  to  their 
canonicity.  The  word  is  Greek,  beine 
compounded  of  5€ut£§oj,  second;  ana 
xavovixoi,  canonical. 

The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  acknowledged 
several  books  in  their  canon,  which  were 
jput  there  later  than  the  rest.  They  say 
that  under  Esdras,  a  gi'eat  assembly  of 
their  doctors,  which  they  call,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  great  synagogue,  made 
the  collection  of  the  sacred  oooks  which 
we  now  have  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  and  they  agree  that  they  put 
books  thereinis^hich  nad  not  been  so  be- 
fore the  Babylonish  captivity ;.  such  as 
those  of  Daniel,.  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  &c. 
and  those  of  Esdras  and  Nehemiah. 
And  the  Romish  church  has  since  added 
others  to  the  canon,  that  were  not,  and 
could  not  be,  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews, 
by  .reason  some  of  them  were  not  com- 
posed till  after :  such  as  the  book  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  with  several  of  the  apocry- 

ghal  books,  as  the  Maccabees,  Wisdom, 
:c.  Othei*s  were  added  still  later,  by 
reason  their  canonicity  had  not  been  yet 
examined;  and  till  such  examen  and 
judgment  they  might  be  set  aside  at 
pleasure.  But  since  that  church  has 
pronounced  as  to  the  canonicity  of  those 
books,  there  is  no  more  room  now  for 
her  members  to  doubt  of  them,  than 
there  was  for  the  Jews  to  doubt  of  those  ^ 
of  the  canon  of  Esdras.  And  the  deu- 
terocanonical  books  are  with  them  as 
canonical  as  the  proto-canonical ;  the 
only  difference  between  them  consisting 
in  this,  that  the  canonicity  of  the  one 
was  not  generally  known,  exammed,  and 
settled,,  as  soon  as  that  of  the  others. 
The  deuterocanonical  books  in  the 
modem  canon  are,  the  book  of  Esther, 
either  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  seven 
last  chapters  thereof;  ihe  epistle  td  the 
Hebrews ;  that  of  James,  and  that  of 
Jude ;  the  "second  of  St.  Peter,  the  se- 
cond and  third  of  St.  John,  and  the  Re- 
velation. The  deuterocanonical  parts  of 
books  are,  the  hymn  of  the  three  chil- 
dren ;  the  prayer  of  Azariah ;  the  his- 
tories of  Susannah,  of  Bel  and  the  Dra- 
gon; the  last  chapter  of  St,  Mark;  the 
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bloody  sweat;  arid  the, appearance  of 
the  angel  related  in  St.  Luke,  chap, 
xxii.  and  the  history  of  the  adulterous 
woman    in   St.  John,  chap.  viii.    See 

Canon. 

Diet,  an  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Germany.  We  shall  only  take  notice, 
,  in  this  place  of  the  more  remarkable 
of  those  which  have  been  held  on  the 
affairs  of  religion.  1.  The  diet  of  Augs- 
burgh,  in  the  year  1530,  was  assembled 
to  re-unite  the  princes  of  the  empire,  in 
relation  to  some  religious  matters.  The 
emperor  himself  presided  in  this  assem- 
bly with  the  greatest  magnificence  ima- 
ginable. The  elector  of  Saxony,  follow- 
ed by  several  princes,  presented  the 
coufe&sion  of  faith,  called  the  confession 
of  Au^sburgh.  The  emperor  ended  the 
diet  With  a  decree,  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  doctrines  and  ce- 
remonies of  the  Romish  church  till  the 
council  should  order  it  otherwise. — 2. 
The  diet  of  Augsburgh,  in  1547,  was 
held  on  account  of  the  electors  being 
divided  concerning  the  decisions  of  the 
council  of  Trent.  The  emperor  de- 
manded that  the  management  of  that 
affair  should  be  referred  to  him  ;  and  it 
was  resolved,  thiit  <.'very  one  should  con- 
foj'in  to  the  decis'K.ns  of  the  council, — 
3.  Tlic  diet  of  Au^- burgh,  in  1548,  was 
assembled  to  exannne  some  memorials 
relating  to  tlie  confession  of  faith ;  but, 
the  commissioners  not  (agreeing  toge- 
thei',  the  emperor  named  three  divines, 
who  drcw  the  design  of  this  famous  in- 
terim, so  well  known  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere.  See  lNTERiM.-r4.  The  diet 
of  Augsburgh,  in  1550.  In  this  assem- 
bly, the  emperor  complained  that  the 
interim  was  not  observed,  and  demanded 
that  all  should  submit  to  the  council, 
which  they  were  ^oing  to  renew  at 
Trent ;  which  submission  was  resolved 
upon  by  a  plurality  of  votes. — ^5.  I'he 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1523.  Here  pope 
Adrian  Vlth's  nuncio  demanded  the 
execution  of  Leo  Xth's  bull,  and  Charles 
Vth's  edict  against  Luther.  But  the  as- 
sembly drew  up  a  list  of  grievances, 
which  were  reduced  to  an  hundred  ar- 
ticles, some  whereof  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction of  tjie  pope's  authority,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Romish  church ; 
however,  tney  consented  that  the  Lu-^ 
thejans  should  be  commanded  not  to 
write  aG;alnst  the  Roman  Catholics.-— 
6.  The  (liet  of  Nuremberg,  in  152^.  In 
this  assembly,  the  Lutherans  having  the 
advantage,  it  was  decreed  thatthe  pope 
should  call  a  council  in  Germany ;  but 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  an  assembly 
should  .be  held  at  Spire,  to  determine 
what  was  to  be  believed  and  practised ; 


but  Charles  V.  prohibited  the  holding 
tliis  assembly. — 7.  The  diet  of  Ratisbon, 
in  1541,  was  held  for  re-uniting  the  Pro- 
testants with  the  Roman  Catliolics.  The 
emperor  named. three  Roman  Catholics 
and  three  Protestant  divines,  to  agree 
upon  aiticle^  The  Roman  Catholics 
were,  Julius  Phlug,  John  Gropper,  and 
John  Eckius;  the  Protestants  were, 
Philip  Melancthon,  Martin  Bucer,  and 
John  Pistorius;  but,  after  a  whole 
month's  consultation,  they  could^  agree 
upon  no  more  than  five  or  six  articles  j 
which  the  emperor  consented  the  Pro- 
testants should  retain,  forbidding  them 
to  solicit  any  body  to  change  the  ancient 
religion. — 8.  The  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in 
1546,  decreed  that  the  council  of  Trent 
was  to  be  followed,  which  was  opposed 
by  the  Protestant  deputies;  and  this 
caused  a  war  against  them. — 9.  The  diet 
of  Ratisbon,  in  1557,  demanded  a  con- 
ference between  some  famous  doctors 
of  both  parties;  which  conference  was 
held  at  Worms,  in  September,  between 
twelve  Roman  Catholic  and  twelve  Lu- 
theran divines ;  but  was  soon  dissolved 
by  the  Lutherans  being  divided  among 
themselves.— 10.  The  diet  of  Spire,  in 
1526.  In  this  assembly  (wherein  presi- 
ded the  archduke  Ferdinand)  the  duke 
of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
demanded  the  free  exercise  of  the  Lu- 
theran religion:  upon  which  it  was  de- 
creed, tliat  the  emperor  should  be  de- 
sired to  call  a  general,  or  national,  coun- 
cil in  Germany  within  a  year,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  every  one  should  have 
liberty  of  conscience. — 11.  The  diet  of 
Spire,  m  1529,  decreed,  that  in  the 
countries  which  had  embraced  the  new 
religion,  it  should  be  lawfid  to  continue 
in^  it  till  the  next  council ;  but  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  should  be  allowed  to 
turn  Luthei'an.  Against  this  decree  six 
Lutheran  princes,  viz.  the  elector  oi 
Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Brandcnbure, 
the  two  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  An- 
halt,  wi^h  the  deputies  of^fourteen  im- 
perial towns,  protested  in  writing;  n'o™ 
whicji  solemn  protestation  came  the  »- 
mous  name  oi  Protestants,  which  tne 
Lutherans  presently  after  took.;^12. 
The  diet  of  Worms,  m  1521.  I"  this  as- 
sembly, Luther,  being,  charged  "YV^^ 
pope's  nuncio  with  heresy,  and  refusmK 
to  recant,  the  emperor,  by  his  edict  oi 
May  26,  before  all  the  prinpes  of  Crer- 
many,  publicly  outlawea  him.       ^ 

DIFFIDENCE,  distrust,  want  of  con- 
fidence in  ourselves.  Diffidence,  says 
Dr:  Johnson,  may  check  resolution  ana 
obstruct  peilormance,  but  compensates 
its  embartas^sment  by  itiore  important 
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advsntagi^;  it  cbncifiatb^  liir  protid» 
and  softens,  the  severe^?  averts  envy 
from  excettence,  and  censnte  firom /mi»* 
carriage*    *' 

DIGGERS,  a  denomination  which 
sprang  np  in  Germany,  iii  the  fifteenth 
century;  so  Called  "because  tliey  dug 
t&eh*  assemblies  under' groand  in  Caves 
BxA  forests.  They  derided  theichurch, 
Its  ministers  and  sadraments;      '        t 

DULIGHNCE,  Christiui,  is  constant 
cy  in  the*  j>8i!foi:*mance  jof  all  those  du- 
ties enjoined  us  in  God'^  sacred  Word. 
It  includes  activity  and  vigonr-'^^^atch- 
fblness  against  intrtidihg'objects — ^Brm- 
ness  and  resolution^-^pati^ce  and  per- 
♦  aeverancei  The  shortness  |yf  onr  tifne ; 
the  importance  of  our  work ;  the  plea- 
\  sure  which  arises  from,  discharging  du- 
tjr*  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  our 
aissolution ;  the  consciousness^we  do  not 
labour,  in  vain;  together'Mrith  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ  and  all  good  men,  should 
excite  us  to  the  most  unWfearied  ^i- 
gence  in  the<:ause  of  God,  ef  truth,  and 
©lir  own  souls. 

DIMLSSORY  LETTER,  ajetter  ^- 
ven  by  a  bishopr  to  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders,  having  a  title  in  his4iocesej  di- 
rected to '  some  other  bishq>,  and  giving 
leave  for  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by 
him.  )     . 

DIQCESE,  the  cirpuit  of  every  bi- 
shopfs  jurisdiction.  U  is  formed  from 
the  Greek  iionmew,  govemjment. 

DIRECTORY,  a  Hind  of  regulation 
for  the  performance  dF  religious  wor- 
ship, drawn  up  by  the  assembly  of  di- 
vh^es  in  En^landi  at  the  instance^of  the 
parliament,  m  1644.  It  was  designed  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Liturgy,  or  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  the  use,  of  which 
they  had  abolished.  It  consisted  of  some 
g^eral  heads,  which  were  to  be  mana- 
ged and  filled  up  at  discretion ;  for  it 
.  prescribed  no  fonn  of  prayer,  or  cir- 
cumstances of  external  worship,  nor 
obliged  the  people  to  any  responses,  ex- 
cqrtmg  Amen.  The  substance  of  it  is 
as  follows: — rit  forbids  all  salutations 
and  civil  ceremony  in  .jthe  churches  ;— 
the  reading  the  scriptures ,  in  the  con- 
gregation IS  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
pastoral  oilice ; — all  the  canonical  books 
of  the  old  and  New  Testitment  (but  not 
of  the  Apocrypha)  arc  to  be  publicly 
r^  m  the  vulgar  tongue:  how  laige  a 
portiojj  js  to  be  read  at  once,  is  left  to 
the  mmister,  who  has  likewise  the  li- 
berty of  expounding,  when  he  judges  it 
uecessary.    It  prescribes  heads  for  the 

J>rayer  before  sermon ;  it  deliyei-s  rules 
or  preaching  tbe  word ;  <th^  introduq- 
tion  to  the  text  inust  be  short  and  clear, 
drawn  from  the  words  or  context,  or 
13* 


^sdme  ^arfdid  place  «f  ScHpturei.  Ii^. 
dividing  the  text,  the  minister  i^  to  r«- 
gatxi  the  order  of  the  matter  more  than 
that. of  the  words:  he  is  not  to  burden 
the  memory  of  his  audience  with  too 
many  divisions,  nor  perplex  their  un- 
derstanding with  logical  phrases  and 
terms  of  arts :  he  Is  not  to  start  unne- 

Icessary  objections ;  and  he  is  to  l^e  very 
sparing  in  citations  fe-dm  ecclesiastici 
or  other  human  writei*8,  ancFent  or  mo- 
dern, &c.  The  DirectjQiy  recommends 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  the  most 
perfect  model  of  devotion ;  it  forbids 
private  or  la)^  person^  to  administer  bap- 
tism, and  enjoins  it  io  be  performed  m 
the  face  of  the  congregation ;  it  orders 
thecommunipn-t^ble  at  the  Lord's  sup- 
per to  be  so  p^ced,  that  the  communis 
cants  may  sjt  about  it.  It  also  orders^ 
that  the  sabbath  be  kept  with  the  ^^reat 
est  strictness,  both  publicly  and  private- 
ly ;  that  marriage  be  solemnized  by  a 
lawful  minister  of  the  word,  who  is  to 
^ive  counsel  to,  and  pray  for  the  par- 
ties ;  that  the  sick  be  visited  by  the  mi- 
nister under  whose  charge  they  are ;  the 
dead  to  be  buried  without  any  prayers 
or  religious  ceremonies;  that  aays  of 
fasting  are  to  be  observed  when  the 
judgments  of  God  are  abroad,  or  when 
some  impoitant  blessings  are  desired  j 
that  days  of  thanksgiving  for  mercies 
received  be  also  observed ;  and,  lastly, 
that  singing  qf  Psalms  together  in  the 
congregation  is  the  duty  of  Christians. 
In  an  appendix  to  this  Directory  it;  is 
oi-dered,  that  all  festivals,  vulgarly  call- 
ed holy  days,  are  to  )>e  abolisned ;  that 
no  day  is  to  be  kept  but  the.  Lord's  day; 
and  that  as  no  place  is  capable  of  any 
holiness  under  pretence  of  consecration, 
so  neither  is  it  subject  to  pollution  by 
any  superstition  formerly  used;  anq 
therefore  it  Is  held  reouisite,  that  the 
places  of  public  worship  now  used 
should  still  be  continued  and  employed 
Should  the  reader  be  desirous  ot  peru- 
sing this  Directoty  at  larg^  he  may 
find  it  at  the  end  of  Male's  lEstory  of 
the  Puritans,  '        *. 

DISCIPLE,  ^  scholar  or  one  who  at- 
tends the  lectures,  and  professes  the  te- 
nets of  another.  Ji  discifile  of  Christ  is 
one  who  believes  his  doctrines,  imbibes 
his  spirit,  and  follows  his  example.  See 
Christian. 

DISCIPLINE,  Church,  consists  In 
putting  church  laws  in  execution,  arid 
mflicting  the  penalties   enjoined.    See 

'  DISCIPLINE,  Book  of,  in  the  histdr 
ry  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  is  a  com- 
mon order  drawn  up  by  the  assembly  of 
ministers  in  1650,  tor  the  i*eformation 
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and  mriftjttnity  to  be  observed  m  thedis*. 
cipline  and  policy  of  the  Church.  In  this> 
book  the  govelTiinent  of  the  church  by 
prelates  is  ^et  aside ;  kirk  sessions  arc 
established;  the  superstitious  observa- 
tion of  f^t  days  and  saint  days  is  con- 
demned, and  other  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  xhurch  are  deter- 
mined. This  book  was  approved  by 
the  privy  council,  ^Und  is  called  the  first 
book  of  discipline. 

DISCONTENT,  uneasiness  at  our 
present  state. 

Man  never  appears  in  a  worse  light 
than  when  he  gives  way  to  this  disposi- 
tion. It  is  at  once  the  strongest  proof  of 
his  pride,  ignorance,  tinberief,  and  re- 
bdlion  against  God:  Let  sudi  remem- 
ber, that  discontent  is  a  reflection  on 
God*s  government ;  that  it  canhot  alter 
the  state  of  things,  or  make  them  bet- 
ter; tiiat  it  is  the  source  of  the  ^eatest 
misery ;  that  it  is  an  absolute  violation 
of  God*s  law,  Heb.  xiii.  5 ;  and  that  God 
hats  often  punished  it  with  the  most  sig- 
nal judgments.  Numb.  xi.  Ps.  evil.  See 
Contentment. 

DISCRETION,  prudent  behaviour, 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of  ^nd  acting 
agreeable  to  the  difference  of  things. 
*There  are,"  says  Addison^  No.  225, 
Spect.  "many  more  shining  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so 
useful  as  discretion  i  it  is  this,  indeed, 
which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest; 
which  sets  them  at  work  in  their  pro- 
per times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to 
the  advantage  of  the  person  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  tl;iem.  Witnout  it,  learning  is 
pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence ;  viitue 
itself  looks  like  weakness :  the  best  parts, 
only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightly 
jai  errors,  and  active  to  his  own  preju- 
dice. 

*  Discretion  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  cunning:  cunning  is  only  an  ac- 
complishment of  little,  mean,  ungene- 
rous minds.  Discretion  points  out  the 
noblest  ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most 
proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attain- 
mg  them ;  cunning  has  only  private  sel- 
fisn  aims,  and  sticks  at  notnin^  which 
may  make  them  succeed.  Discretion 
has  large  and  extended  views,  and,  like 
'  a  well  formed  eye,  commands  a  whole 
horizon;  cunning  is  a  kind  of  short- 
wghtedness  that  discovers  the  minutest 
djjects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  not 
able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance.  Dis- 
cretion, the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives 
a  greater  authorit>r  to  the  person  who 

Sossesscs  it ;  cunning,  when  it  is  once 
etected,  loses  its  force,  and  makes  a 
man  incapable  of  ^rinujirt'-  about  even 
those  events  wlV ,  y,  "  «  nV    - 1  h  n  ve  done, 


had'  he  fstocd*  only  for  a  phua  nuHi. 
Discyetion  is  tike  perfec^on  of  reason, 
and  tL-guide  to  us  in'adl  tfie  dviAes  of  life ; 
cunning  is  a  kind  of  instinct,  that  only 
looks  out  after  our  immediate  intcrwt 
and  wdlare.  Discretioitid  only  found  in 
men  of  strong  seiise  and  good  unde^ 
standings;  connmg  is  often  to  be  met 
with  in  brutes  themsdves,  and  in  per- 
sons who  are  but  tiie  fewest  removes 
from  them^  In  short,  cunning  is  only  the 
mimic  of  discretion,  aod  may  pass  upon 
weak  men,  in  the  same  manner  as  viva- 
city is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gra- 
vity for  wisdom."    See  Prudence* 

DISDAIN,  contempt,  as  unwortbrot 
onc*s  choice.  It  is  distinguished  mm 
hau^tiness  thus :  HaughtineM  is  foun- 
ded on  the  high  opinion  we  have  of  oor- 
selves ;  disdam  on  the  low  ojwnion  we 
have  of  others. 

DISINTERESTED  LOVE.    See 

SEI/F-LOVE. 

DISPENSATION,  the  act  of  deal 
ing  out  fmV  thing.  The  two  different 
methods  of  revealing  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  before  and  after  Christ's  death 
are  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Dispensation.  The  dealing  of  God  with 
his  creatures  in  his  pi-ovidence  is  called 
a  dispensation.  The  state  of  supernatur 
ral  or  revealed  theology  may  also  be  di- 
vided mto  six  di$pfensati(His.  1.  From 
the  fall  of  Adam  ^  the  flood.— 2.  From 
Noah  to  the  giving  the  law. — 3.  From 
that  time  to  the  tune  of  David  and  the 
prophets.— 4. 'From  David  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity. — 5.  The  period  from 
that,  to  the  time  <\i  Christ,  finishes  the 
Old Testamentdispensation. — 6.  From 
Christ  to  the  end  of  time,  the  Gospel 
dispensation.  The  superiority  of  the  last 
dispensation,  as  Dr.  Watts  observes,  ap- 
pears, if  we  consider  that  it  contamsthe 
fairest  and  fullest  representation  of  the 
moral  law;  and  which  is  more  particu- 
larly explained  here  than  in  any  of  the 
former  dispensations. — 2.  In  this  dispen- 
sation the  Gospel  or  covenant  of  grace 
is  revealed  molt  perfectly  and  plainly 
than  ever  before ;  not  in  obscure  ex^ 
pressions,  in  types  and  carnal  meta- 
phors, but  in  its  own  prbper  form  and 
language.— 3.  The  rites  and'  ceremonies 
under  this  dispensation  are  preferable  to 
those  in  former  times,  and  that  in  this 
respect:  they  are  fewer,  clearer,^d 
much  inore  easy.— 4.  The  Son  of  God, 
who  was  the  real  mediator  through  aU 
fonner  dispensations,  has  condescend^ 
to  become  the  visible  mediator  of  this 
dispensation. — 5.  This  dispensation  » 
not  confined  to  ohe  fan^ily,  or  to  one  na- 
tion, or  to  a  few  ages  of  men,  but  it 
spreads  through  all  the  nations  of  the 
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VtttlwfM  veaches  to  the  e^  dP  tinte^^' 
6.  The  encouragements  and:  persuasive  i 
helps  which  Christianity  gives  >us  to  ^1- 
fil  the  duties  of  the  covenant,  «re  much 
superior  to  those  which  were  enjoyed 
mider  any  of  the  fbrnier  dispensations. 
Watf9*4  Works,  voL  i.  ser.  47. 8va  GitCs 
Body  of  Div,  Introd.  kobinson^s  Ser- 
moTu^p,  147.  Ridgley^s  Div.  qu.  35. 
*DiSPEHSION  of  mankind  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
the  overthrow  of  Babel,  Gren.  xi.  9^  As 
to  the  manner  c^  the  dispersion  (Ir  the 
posterity  of  Noah  from  the  plain  of  Shi- 
nar,  it  was  undoubtedly  conducted  with 
the  utmost  regularity  and  order.  The 
sacred  historian  informs  us,  that  they 
were  divided  in  their  landi:  every  one, 
according  to  his  tongue,  according  to  his 
&mily ,  and  according  to  his  nation.  Gen. 
X.  5»  20,  31.  The  ends  of  this  diaficraion 
were  to  pqiidate  the  earth,  to  prevent- 
idolatry,  and  to  display  the  divme  wis- 
dom and  power.    See  Confusion  of 

T.ONGUES. ' 

DISPOSITION,  that  temper  ofmrnd, 
which  any  person  posseisses. 

In  eveiy  man,  says  lord  Kaims,  there 
is  something  original  that  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  others,  that  tends  to 
form  a  character,  and  to  make  him 
meek  or  fiery,  candid  or  deceitful,  reso- 
lute or  timorous,  cheerful  or  morose. 
This  original  bent,  termed  dis/iqsition, 
must  be  distinguished  from  2iprtnci/ile: 
the  latter  signifying  a  law  of  human 
nature  makes  part  of  the  common  na- 
ture of  man ;  the  fonmer  makes  part  of 
the  nature  of  this  or  that  man. 

DISPUTATION,  Religious,  is  the 
agitation  of  any  religious  question,  in 
order  to  obtain  clear  and  adec^uate  ideas 
of  it.  The  propriety  of  religions  dispu- 
tation or  controversial  divinity  has  been 
a  matter  of  doubt  with  many.  Some  art- 
felUy  decry  it,  in  order  to  destroy  free 
inquiry.  Some  hate  it,  because  they  do 
not  like  to  be  contradicted.  Othei^  de- 
claim against  it,  to  save  themselves  the 
disgrace  of  exposing  their  ignorance,  or 
the  labour  of  examining  and  defending 
their  own  theses.  There  are  othei's 
who  avoid  it,  not  because  they  are  con- 
vinced of  the  impropriety  of  the  thing 
itself  but  because  of  the  evil  temper 
with  which  it  is  generally  conducted. 

The jproi>riety  of  it,  however,  will  ap- 
pear, if^  we  consider  that  every  article 
of  T^igkm  is  denied  by;  some,  and  can- 
not weU  be  believed  without  examina- 
tion, by  any.  Religion  empowers  us  to 
investigate,  debate,  and  controvert  each 
article,  in-  order  to  ascertain  the  evi- 
dence of  its  truth.  The  divine  writings, 
1^81^  of  them,  are  controversial ;  the 


book  i»f  lob,  and  Panid'^  efristlevespv* 
ciaUy.:  The  ministry  of  our  Lord  was 
a  perpetual  controversy,  and  the  apos- 
tles came  at  truth  b)r  much  disputuML 
Acts  XV.  7.  xvii.  17.  xix.  8.  To  attend^ 
however,  to  religious  controversy  with 
advantage,  the  foUowmg  rules  should  be 
observed;  1.  The  question  should  be 
cleared  from  all  doubtful  terms  ^md 
heedless  additions. — 2.  TheprecisepcMnt 
of  enquiry  should  be  fixed.— ^.  That  the 
object  aimied  at  be  truth,  and  not  the 
mere  love  of  victory.— 4.  Beware  of 
a  dogmatical  spirit,  and  a  supposition 
that  you  are  always  right— *5.  Let' 4 
strict  rein  be  kept  on  tlie  passions  when 
3rou  are  hard  pushed.  Vide  Robinaon*9 
Claude,  p.  245,  Vol.  ii;  WdttB  on  th$ 
Mind,  chapf  10. ;  Beattie  on  Truth,  347, 
&c. ;  Locke  on  the  Understanding,  chajk 
10.  vol.  iiii 

DISSENTERS,  those  who  separate 
from  the  established  church.  The  num- 
ber of  dissenters  in  this  kingdom  is  very 
considerable.  They  are  divided  into 
several  parties ;  the  chief  of  which  ai^ 
the  Presbvterians,  Independents,  Bap^ 
tists,  Quakers,  and  Methodists.  See 
those  articles,  as  alsoNoNCONFORMiSTt 
and  Puritans. 

DISSIDENTS,  a-  denomination  ap^ 
plied  in  Poland  to  those  ot  the  Luthe^ 
i*an,  Calvinistic,  and  Greek  professioik 
The  king  of  Poland  engages  by  Ac 
fiacta  com>e«ra  to  tolerate  them  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  ther 
have  often  had  reason  to  compldn  of 
the  violation  of  these  promises.  -( 

DISSIMULATION,  the  act  of  di»^ 
sembling.  It  has  been  distinguished 
from  simulation  thus:  Simttlatton^  is 
making  a  tiring  appear  which  does  not 
exist;  dissimulation  ^s  keeping  th^ 
which  exists  from  appearing.  Moralists 
have  observed  that  all  dissimulation  is 
not  hypocrisy.  A  vicious  man,  whfd 
endeavours  to  throw  a  veil  over  W^  bad 
conduct,  that  he  may  escape  the  notice 
of  men,  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word  a  hypocrite,  since  a  mah  is  m> 
more  obliged  to  proclaim  hW  secret 
vices  than  any  other  of  his-  secrets.  The 
hypocrite  is  one  who  dissembles  for  a 
bad  end,  4nd  hides  the  snare  that  he 
may  be  more  sure  of  his  prey ;  and,  not 
content  with  a  negative  virtue,  or  not 
appearing  the  ill^man  he  is,  makes  a 
show  of  positive  virtue,.and  appears  the 
man  he  is  not.    See  Hypocrisy. 

DISSOLUTION,  death,  or  the  9^ 
paration  of  the  body  and  soul.  The 
dissolution  of  the  world  is  an  awM 
event,  which  we  havp  reason  to  believe^ 
both  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  will  certainly  take  place.  '  J.  ftii 
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w^  aivliicitdible  tbing,  mnce^Dothiog;  of 
a  material  »ature*is  forroed  for  p^t^JCr, 
tiial  duration.— 2.  It  will  doubtlep*  be 
Bnder.the  direction  erf  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, as  ib&'treation  wa$. — 3.  The  soidof 
nan  will  remmn  unhurt  amidst  this 
general  desolation.-— 4.  It  will  be  an  inr 
trodtlctkSn  .to  a  greater  and  nobler  wb*- 
tem  in. the  covemment  of  God,  2  Pet. 
iiL  18^-n5.  The  Consideiratjonof  it  ought 
to  have  a  great, influence  on  us  while  inj 
the  present  state^  2  Pet  iil  XI,  12% .  See, 

CoNFLAG^ilATION. 

MVERSIDN,  something  that  un- 
i>eBd8  the  mind,  bv  turning  it  off  ficom 
/care.  It  seeips  to  be  something  lighter 
4iian  amtisement,  stnd  less  forcmle  than 
«fteasure*  It  is  ^  old  simile,  and  a  veiy 
Jist  one*  that  a  bow  kept  always  bent 
wUl  grow  feeble,  and  lose  its  fo»ca  The 
alternate  succession  of  busineiss  and.di- 
aversion  pir^serve  the  body  and.sdul.in 
^e  happiest  temper.  Diversions  nattsl!, 
^wever,  be  *  te-wfal  and  eood#  The 
j^y-ho^ise,  the  gaming-table,  the  mas- 
querade^ ami  midnight  assemblies,  must! 
be.. considered  as  inimical  to  the  mo- 
arals  and  true  happiness  of  man.  The' 
most  rational  di\'ersions  are  conversa- 
tion, reading,  singing,  music,  riding,  ,&e.' 

^  They  must  bci  moderate  as  to  the  thne 
spent  in  them,  and  expense  of  them ; 

,  seasonable,  when  ^e  have  (as  Cicero 
^ibierVes)  dispatched  our  serious  and 
important  affairs.  See  Grovc'e  Regula- 
$i(m  of  Dfversmis ;  Matters  Jmfirave- 
ment.of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  sec.  9^:  Blair^s 
Sermon^i  vol.  il  p.  17.  Burder*9  Set- 
jjwn  on  Amu9ement8;  Friend' b  Mven- 
if^AmuBtmenta. . 

;  I)IV1NATI()>1,  is  a  conjecture  or 
furmise  formed  conceminjj  some  future 
«vent  from  something  v/hjch  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  a  presage  of  it ;  but  between 
Hrhich  tfeere  is  no  real  connection,  onlj 
^at  the  imagination  of  the  diviner  is 
fi^eased  to  aspign  in  order  to  deceive. 
Drvirmtion  of  all  kinds  being  the  ;off- 

,  spring  of  credulity*  nursed  by  inijposture, 
and  atrengthened  by  superstitiun,  was 
jiecessarily  an  occult  science,  retained 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  priest- 
esses, the  magi,  the  -^oothsriyers^  the 
Wlgurs,  the  vi«ionaries,  the  pticitsof  the 
oracles,  the  false  prophets,  and  other 
like  prpfessors,  till  the  coming  of  Jesvs 
Christ,  when  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
dissipated  much  of  tnis  darkness.  The 
vogue  for  these  .pi*etended  sciences  and 
«rts  is .  nearly  past,  at  least  in  th^  en- 
lightened parts  of  the  worM.  There 
l^re.  niae  different  kinds  , of  divination 
Wntioned  in  Scripture.  These  are,  1. 
^oae  ;wh©m  Moses  calls  Meonen  of 
Avbiu  a  cloud.  Deut.  xviil  10.^2.Those 
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JMhxm  tbcdppoiAict  calls*  '^wk  i 
place,  MmJacheseh,  which  th«  Virtgate 
and  generality  of  interpreters  render 
Augur, -^T-Z*  Those  Whp  in  the  same 
jplace  are  called  Mocaechefihi  .whkh 
the  Septua^int  .and  Virigftt©  translate 
"a;-,  maa  given  to  31 ;  jiractiGes."-r*4. 
Thfose  whom  in  the  aame  chajiter^  v^r. 
ll.vhe  c9M»JIhober,-^r T\io%^,  who 
eonsult  the  spirits*  called  Pythetu-r^. 
Witches*  or  magicians,  called  /ttc^am. 
-^T.^Mcromancera,  whD«  consult  tJue 
dtod.— «8.  Such  as  consult  stages,  Hosea, 
4v;  ia.»o4lled  by  some  Rhabdemanof^^ 
^.  HepatOBCQpy^  or'^the^  consideratiou  c^ 
the  liver.     .  :     f v     .  •■     A 

Different  kinds  of  divination  which 
have  passed  for  sciences,  we  have  had : 

1.  Aeromancy^  divining  by  the  air.— 

2.  Astrdogy,  by.  the  heavens^— 3.,  Au- 
gury, by  the  flight  and  singing  of  bhxls, 
gccj--4f.  Chiromancy  by  inspecting  the 
hand.— ^5.  Geomancy,  by  observing  of 
cracks  or  clefts  in  the  earth.— ^.  Ha- 
ruspicy,  by  inspecting  the  bowels  of  ani- 
mals.— 7.  Horoscopy,  a  bnandi  of  astro- 
logy, marking  the  position  of  the  heavens 
when  a  man  is  bom-^8.  Hydromancy, 
by  water. — ^9.  Physiognomy,  by  the 
coutotenance.  (This,  however,  is  consi- 
dered by  some  as  of  a  different  nature, 
and  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  the 
rubbish  of  superstition,  and  placed 
among  the  useful  sciences.  Lavater  has 
•written  a  celebrated  treatise  on  it)— 
10.  Pyromancy,  a  divination  made  by 
tire.  Thus  we  see  what  arts  have  been 
pi'actised  to  deceive,  aad  how  designing 
men  have  made  use  of  all  the  four  ele- 
ments to  impose  upon  weak  minds. 

UIVINE,  aometning  relating  to  God. 
The  word  is  also  used  figuratively  f<tf 
any  thmg  that  is  excellent,  extraordi- 
nary, and  that  seems  to  go  beyond  the 
power-  of  nature  and  the  capacity  of 
man.  It  also  signifies  a  minister,  or  cle»- 
gjman.    See  Mikister. 

DIVINITY,  the  science  of  theology. 
See  Theology.  , 

DIVISIONS,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 
See  Schism.; 

.DIVORCE,  is  the  dissohitkirt  of  maiv 
riage,  or  separation  of  man  and  wife. 
Divorce  a  menaa  ett/foro,  i.fe.  from  bed 
and  board, — in  this  case  the  wife  has  a 
suitable  maintenance  allowed  her  out  of 
her  hi^sband's  effects.  Divorce  a  vm- 
culo  tnatrimoniU  i.  e.  from  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  is  strictly  afad  propciiy  di- 
vorce. This  happens  either  ui  oouse- 
quence  of  vcrimiiuiity,^'as  in  the  case  of 
adultery,  or  through  some  essentiaV.im- 
pediment ;!  as  consanguinity,  or  affinity 
within  the  degrees  forbidden,  pre-con- 
tract, impotency,^.. of  which  impedi- 
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ments  the  canon  law  allows  no  less 
than  14.  In  these  cases  the  woman 
receives  again  only  what  she  brought. 
Sentences  which  release  the  parties  a 
vinculo  matrimonily  on  account  of  im- 
puberty,  frigidity,  consan^inity  within 
Ihe  prohibited  degrees,  prior  marriage, 
or  want  of  the  requisite  consent  of  pa- 
rents or  guardians,  are  not  properly 
dissolutions  of  the  marriage  contract, 
but  judicial  declarations  that  there  ne- 
ver was  any  marriage ;  such  impedi- 
ment subsisting  at  the  time  as  rendei'ed 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage  rite  a 
mere  nullity.  And  the  rite  itself  con- 
Uuns  an  exception  of  these  impedi- 
ments. 

The  law  of  Moses,  says  Dr.  Paley, 
for  reasons  of  local  expediency,  per- 
mitted the  Jewish  husband  to  put  away 
his  wife ;  but  whether  for  every  cause, 
or  for  what  cause,  appears  to  have  been 
controverted  amongst  the  interpreters 
of  those  times.  Christ,  the  precepts  of 
whose  religion  were  calculated  for  more 
general  use  and  observation,  revokes  his 
permission  as  given  to  the  Jews  for 
their  hardness  of  heart,  and  promulges 
a  law  which  was  thenceforwai*d  to 
confine  divorces  to  the  single  cause  of 
adultery  in  the  wife.  Matt.  xix.  9.  In- 
ferior causes  may  justify  the  senaration 
of  husband  and  wrfe,  although  they  will 
not  authorize  such  a  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  contract  as  would  leave  either 
at  liberty  to  marr>'  again ;  for  it  is  that 
liberty  'm  which  the  danger  and  mis- 
chief of  divorces  piincipally  consist. 
The  law  of  this  countiy,  in  conformity 
to  our  Saviour's  injunction,  confines  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract  to 
the  single  case  of  adultery  in  the  wife ;  \ 
and  a  divorce  even  in  that  case  can  only 
he  bi'ought  about  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, founded  upon  a  previous  senti- 
ment in  the  spiritual  court,  and  a  \er- 
dict  against  the  adulterer  at  common 
law;  which  proceedings  taken  together, 
compose  as  complete  an  investigation 
of  the  complaint  as  a  cause  can  receive. 
See  Paieirs  Mor.  and  Pol.  Philoaofihxj^ 
p.  273  ;  Doddriclge*8  Lectures,  lect.  73. 

DOCETiE,  the  followers  of  Julius 
Cassianiis,  one  of  the  Valentinian  sect, 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. They  believed  and  taught  that 
theactioqs  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  not  m  reality,  but  only  m  appear- 
ance. 

.  DOCTRINE,  {he  principles  or  po- 
sitions of  any  sect  or  master.  As  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  the  first  prin- 
ciples and  the  foundation  of  religion, 
they  should  be  carefully  exammed  and 
well  understood,    The  S(?nptures  pre- 


sent us  with  a  copious  fund  of  evanecHe 
truth,  which,  though  it  has  not  the  fona 
of  a  regular  system,  yet  its  parts  are 
such,  that,  when  unitea,  make  the  most 
complete  body  of  doctrine  that  we  can 
possibly  have.  Every  Christian,  but 
divines  especially,  should  make  this 
their  study,  because  all  the  various  doc- 
trines should  be  insisted  on  in  public, 
and  explained  to  the  people.  It  is  .not, 
however,  as  some  suppose,  to  fill  up 
every  part  of. a  minister's  sermon,  but 
considered  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
practical  part  is  to  be  built.  Some  of 
the  divines  in  the  last  century  over- 
charged their  discourses  with  d[octrine, 
especially  Dr.  Owen  and  Dr.  Goodwin. 
It  was  common  in  that  day  to  make 
thirty  or  forty  remarks  before  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  text,  each 
of  which  was  just  introduced,  and  which, 
if  eidarged  on,  would^  have  afforded 
matter  enough  for  a  whole  sermon.  A 
wise  preacher  will  join  doctrine  and 
practice  together. 

Doctrine^  though  abused  by  some, 
yet,  properly  considered,  will  influence 
the  heart  and  life.  Thus  the  idea  of 
God's  sovereig^iity  excites  submission; 
his  power  and  justice  promote  fear;  his 
holiness,  humility  and  purity ;  his  good 
ness.  a  ground  oi  hope :  his  love  exciteai 
joy;  tHe  obsturity  of  his  providence 
requires  patience;  his  faithfiilness, con- 
fidence, occ. 

DOMINICANS,  a  religious  order; 
in  some  places  called  Jacobins,  and  in 
othei-s  Predicants,  or  preaching  friars. 
The  Dominicans  take  their  name  from 
their  founder,  Dominic  de  Guzman,  a 
Spaniai'd,  bom  in  1170,  at  Calaroga,  in 
Old  Castile:  he  was  first  canon  and 
archdeacon  of  Ossuna ;  and  afterwards 
preached  with  great  zeal  and  vehe- 
mence against  the  Albigenses  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  where  he  laid  the  first  founda- 
tion of  his  order.  It  was  approved  of 
m  1215  by  Innocent  III.  ana  confirmed 
in  1216,  by  a  bull  of  Honorius  III.  under 
the  title  of  St.  Augustin  ;  to  which  Do- 
minic added  several  austere  precepts 
and  observances,  obliging  the  brethren 
to  take  a  vow  of  absolute  poverty,  and 
also  the  title  of  preaching  friars,  be- 
fcause  public  instruction  was  the  main 
end  of  their  institution,  and  to  abandon 
efitirely  all  their  revenues  and  posses«- 
sions.  The  fii'^t  convent  was  founded 
at  Thoulouse,  by  the  bishop  thereof  and 
Simon  de  Monttort.  Two  years  after- 
wards they  had  another  at  Pai^s,  near 
the  bishop's  house ;  and  some  time  after, ' 
a  thiixl  m  the  Rue  St.  Jaques,  (St. 
James's  street,)  whence  the  denominft- 
tion  of  Jacobins.  Just  before  his  death, 
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Dominic  sent  Gilbert  de  Fresnc^,  with 
twelve  of  the  brethren,  mto  England, 
where  they  founded  their  first  monas- 
tery at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1221,  and 
soon  after  another  at  London.  In  the 
year  1276,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  city  of  London  gave  them  two  whole 
streets,  by  the  river  Thames,  where 
they  erected  a  very  commodious  con- 
vent ;  whence  that  place  is  still  called 
Blackfriars,  from  tne  name  by  which 
the  Dominicans  were  called  in  England. 
St  Dominic  at  first  only  took  the  habit 
of  the  regular  canons ;  that  is,  a  black 
cassock  and  rochet :  but  this  he  quitted, 
in  1219,  for  that  which  they  have  ever 
since  worn,  which,  it  is  pretended,  was 
shown  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  to 
the  beatified  Renaud  d'Orleans.  This 
order  has  been  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  known  world.  They  reckon 
three  popes  of  this  order,  above  sixty 
cardinals,  several  patriarchs,  a  hun- 
<dred  and  fifty  archbishops,  and  about 
eight  hundred  bishops,  besides  masters 
of  the  sacred  palace,  whose  office  has 
been  constantly  discharged  by  a  reli- 
gious of  thife  order  ever  since  St.  Domi- 
nic, who  held  it  under  Honorius  III.  in 
1218. 

.  Of  all  the  monastic  orders,  none  en- 
Joyed  a  higher  degree  of  power  and 
authority  than  the  Dominican  friars, 
whose  credit  was  great,  and  their  in- 
fluence universal.  But  the  measures 
they  used  in  order  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend their  authority  were  so  perfidious 
and  cruel,  that  their  influence  began  to 
decline  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  tragic  story  of 
Jetzer,  conducted  at  Beni,  in  1509,  for 
determining  an  uninteresting  dispute 
between  them  and  the  Franciscans,  re- 
lating to  the  immaculate  concefition,  will 
reflect  indelible  infamy  on  this  order. 
In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  view  of 
.  the  impious  frauds  which  have  some- 
limes  been  carried  on  in  the  church  of 
Rome,'  we  shall  here  insert  an  account 
of  this  stratagem. 

■  The  Franciscans  maint^ed  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  bom  without  the 
blemish  oToriginal  sin;  the  Dominicans 
asserted  the  contrary. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Franciscans,  in 
an  age  of  darkness  and  superstition, 
could  not  but  be  popular ;  and  hence 
the  Dominicans  lost  ground  from  day  to 
day.  To  support  the  credit  of  tlieir 
order,  they  resolved,  at  a  chapter  held 
at  Vimpsen,  in  the  year  1504,  to  have 
recourse  to  fictitious  visions  and  dreams, 
in  which  the  people  at  that  time  had 
*"  f^i^th;  and  they  determined  to 
lualte  Bern  the  scene  of  their  opera- 


tions. A  person  named  Jetzer,  whc 
was  extremely  simple,  and  much  in- 
clined to  austerities,  and  who  had  ta- 
ken their  habit  as  a  lay-brother,  wai 
chosen  as  the  instrument  of  the  delu- 
sions they  were  contriving.  One  of  th> 
four  Dominicans,  who  had  undertaken 
the  management  of  this  plot,  conveyed 
himself  secretly  into  Jetzer's  cell,  and 
about  midnight  apjjearcd  to  him  in  a 
hoiTid  fieure,  surrounded  with  howling 
dogs,  and  seeming  to  blow  fire  from  his 
nostrils,  by  the  means  of  a  box  of  com- 
bustibles which  he  held  near  his  mouth. 
In  this  frightful  foi-m  he  approached 
Jetzer's  bed,  told  him  that  he  was  the 

fhost  of  a  Dominican,  who  had  been 
illed  at  Paris,  as  a  judgment  of  Hea- 
ven for  laying  aside  his  monastic  habit ; 
that  he  was  condemned  to  purgatory 
for  this  crime;   adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  by  his  means  he  might  be 
rescued  from  his  misery,  which  was  be- 
yond expression.    This  stoiy,  accom- 
panied with  horrible  cries  and  howling 
frighted  poor  Jetzer  Out  of  the  little  wits 
he  had,  and  engaged  him  to  promise 
to  do  all  that  was  m  his  power  to  de- 
liver the  Dominican  frorii  his  torment. 
Upon  this  the  impostor  told  him,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  extraordinary  mor- 
tifications, such  as  the  disciftline  of  me 
whi/i,  performed  during  eight  days  by 
the  whole  monastery,  and  Jetzer*s  \m 
prostrate  in  the  form  of  one  crucified 
111  the  chapel  during  mass,  ^^^^^Jf^ 
tribute  to  his  deliverance.    He  added, 
that  the  pei*fonnance  of  these  mortifiw* 
tions  would  draw  down  upon  Jetzer  tlie 
peculiar  protection  of  the  Blessed  vir- 
gin ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  ne 
would  appear  to  him  agam,  accompa- 
nied with  two  other  spirits.    Morning 
was  no  sooner  come,  tnan  Jetzer  gave 
an  account  of  this  apparition  to  the  resi 
of  the  convent,  who  all  unanimousjy 
advised  him  to  undergo  the  discipline 
that  was  enjoined  him,  and  everyone 
consented  to  bear  his  shai-e  ot  the  tasi^. 
imposed.  The  deluded  simpleton  oDey- 
ed,  and  was  admired  as  a  samt  by  tiic 
multitudes  that  crowded  about  the  coi^ 
vent ;  while  the  four  friars  that  ^^rli 
the  hnposture  magnified,  in/^^^nis' 
pompous  manner,  the  miracle  oi^i 
apparition  in  their  sermons,  and  in  wi^^ 
discourses.    The  night  after,  die  appa 
rition  was  renewed  with  the  addition  u* 
two  impostors,  dressed  like  devUs.^' 
Jetzer's  faith  was  augmented  by  ne^ 
ing  from  the  spectre  all  the  secrets  « 
his  life  and  thoughts,  which  the  irnp^ 
tors  had  learned  from  his  conl^' 
In  this  and  some  subsequent  scenes^- 
detail  of  whose  enormities,  for  tne  sai^ 
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«f  brevity,  we  shall  here  omit)  the  im- 
postor talked  much  to  Jetzer  of  the 
Dominican  order,  which  he  said  was 
peculiarly  dear  to  the  Blessed  Virgin : 
lie  addedi  that  the  Vir^  knew  herself 
to  be  conceived  in  origmal  an;  that  the 
dxtors  who  taught  the  contrary  were 
in  purgatory;  that  the  Blessed  Vir^ 
abhorred  the  Franciscans  for  makmg 
her  equal  with  her  Son ;  and  that  the 
town  of  Bern  would  be  destroyed  for 
harbouring  such  plagues  within  her 
walls.  In  one  of  these  apparitions  Jetzer 
imagined  that  the  voice  of  the  spectre 
resembled  that  of  the  prior  of  the  con- 
vent, and  he  was  not  mistaken ;  but,  not 
suspecting  a  fraud,  he  g;ave  little  atten- 
tion to  this.  The  pnor  appeared  in 
rarious  forms,  sometimes  in  that  of  St. 
Barbara,  at  others  in  that  of  St  Ber- 
nard :  at  length  he  assumed  that  of  the 
Virein  Mary,  and,  for  that  puipose, 
clothed  himself  in  the  habits  that  were 
employed  to  adorn  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  great  festivals.  The  little 
images,  that  on  these  days  are  set  on 
the  altars,  were  made  use  of  for  angels, 
which,  being  tied  to  a  cord  that  passed 
through  a  pulley  o^'^r  Jetzer's  head, 
rose  up  ana  down,  and  danced  about 
tlie  pretended  Virgin  to  increase  the 
delusion.  The  Virgin,  thus  equipped, 
addressed  a  long  discourse  to  Jetzer,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  she  told  him 
that  she  was  conceived  m  original  sin, 
though  she  had  remained  but  a  short 
time  under  that  blemish.  She  gave  him, 
as  a  miraculous  proof  of  her  presence, 
a  host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  which 
turned  from  white  to  red  in  a  moment ; 
and  after  various  visits,  m  which  the 
latest  enormities  were  transacted, 
the  Virgin-prior  told  Jetzer  that  she 
would  give  nim  the  most  affecting  and 
undoubted  marks  of  "her  Son's  love,  by 
imprinting  on  him  the^i^e  wounds  that 
pierced  Jesus  on  the  cross,  as  >she  had 
done  before  to  St.  Lucia  and  St  Catha- 
nne.  Accordingly  she  took  his  hand  by- 
force,  and  struck'  a  large  nail  through 
It,  which  threw  the  poor  dupe  into  the 
J^i-eatest  torment.  The  next  night  this 
Rusculme  vii-gin  brought,  as  he  pre- 
tended, some  of  the  linen  in  wnich 
Christ  had  been  buried,  to  soften  the 
wound;  and  gave  Jetzer  a  soporific 
draught,  which  had  in  it  the  blood  of  an 
tinbaptized  child,  some  grains  of  in- 
^se  and  of  consecrated  salt,  some 
quicksilver,  the  hairs  of  the  eye-brows 
J?f  a  child ;  all  which,  with  some  stupi- 
O'pg  and  poisonous  ingredients,  were 
"^"i^led  together  by  tlie  prior  witu 
^ag'c  ceremonies,  and  a  solemn  dedica-r 
^oa  of  himself  to  the  devil  in  hope  of 


his  succour.  The  di*aught  threw  tlw 
pMOor  wi'etch  into  a  sort  ot  lethargy,  du- 
ring which  tiie  monks  imprinted  on  his 
body  the  other  four  wounds  of  Christ 
\h  such  a  manner  that  he  felt  no  psdn. 
Wlien  he  awakened,  he  found,  to  his 
unspeakable  joy,  those  impressions  on 
his  Dody,  and  came  at  last  to  fancy  him- 
self a  representathre  of  Christ  m  the 
various  parts  of  his  passion.  He  waa^ 
in  this  state,  exposed  to^the  admiring 
multitude  on  the  principal  altar  of  the 
convent,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
the  Franciscans.  The  Dominicans  gave 
him  some  other  draughtJ^  that  threw 
him  into  convulsions ;  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  pipe  into  the  mouths  of  two 
images,  one  of  Mary,  and  another  of 
the  child  Jesus,  the  foraier  of  which  had 
tears  painted  upon  its  cheeks  in  a  lively 
manner.  The  little  Jesus  asked  his  mo- 
ther, by  means  of  this  voice  (which  was 
that  of  the  prior's,)  why  she  wept.^  and 
she  answered,  that  her  tears  were  ow- 
ing to  the  impious  manner  in  which  the 
Franciscans  attributed  to  her  the  ho- 
nour that  was  due  to  him,  in  sa)ring 
that  she  was  conceived  and  bom  witfi- 
out  sm. 

The  apparitions,  false  prodigies  and 
abominable  stratagems  of  these  Domi- 
nicans were  repeated  eveiy  night ;  and 
the  matter  was  at  length  so  grossly 
over-acted,  that,  simple  as  Jetzer  was, 
he  at  last  discovered  it,  and  had  almost 
killed  the  prior,  who  appeared  to  him 
one  night  in  the  form  ot  the  Virgin^with 
a  cro\vn  on  her  head.  The  Dominfcans 
fearing,  by  this  discovery,  to  lose  the 
fruits  of  their  imposture,  thought  the 
best  method  woula  be  to  own  the  whole 
matter  to  Jetzer,  and  to  engage  him, 
[by  the  most  seducing  promises  of  opu- 
lence and  glory,  to  cany  on  the  cheat 
Jetzer  was  persuaded,  or  at  least  ap- 
peared to  be  so.  But  the  Dominican^ 
suspecting  that  he  was   not   entirdy 

famed  over,  resolved  to  poison  him ; 
ut  his  constitution  was  so  vigorous, 
that,  though  they  gave  him  poison  five 
sevei*al  times,  he  was  not  destroyed  by 
it  One  day  they  sent  him  a  loaf  pre- 
pared with  some  spices,  which,  growing . 
green  jn  a  day  or'two,  he  threw  a  piece 
of  it  to  a  wolf's  whelps  that  were  m  the 
monastery,  and  it  killed  them  immedi- 
ately. At  another  time  they  poisoned 
the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer ;  but,  as 
he  vomited  it  up  soon  after  he  had  swal- 
lowed it,  he  escaped  once  more.  In 
short,  there  were  no  means  of  securing 
him,  whica  the  most  detestable  impiety 
and  barbarity  could  invent,  that  they 
did  not  put  in  practice :  till  finding,  at 
last,  an  oppoitunity  of  getting  out  of  tlie 
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Cfli«veiit,he  threw  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  ma^strates,  to  whom  he  made  a 
ftdl  discovery  of  this  infernal  plot.  The 
alfair  being  brought  to  Rome,  commis- 
saries were  sent  from  thence  to  exa- 
mine the  matter;  and  the*  whole  cheat 
bdng  fally  proved,  the  four  friars  were 
solemnly  degraded  from  their  priest- 
hood, and  were  burnt  alive  on  the  last 
day  of  May,  1509;  Jetzer  died  some 
time  after  at  Constance, having  poisoned 
himself,  as  was  believed  by  some.  Had 
his  life  been  taken  away  oefore  he  had 
found  an  opportunity  of  making  the  dis- 
covery already  mentioned,  this  execra- 
ble and  horrid  plot,  which  in  many  of 
its  circumstances  was  conducted  with 
art,  would  have  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  a  stupendous  mirdcle. 

The  Dominicans  were  perpetually 
employed  in  stigmatizing  with  the  name 
of  heresy  numbers  of  leamed  and  pious 
men;  in  encroaching  upon  the  rights 
and  properties  of  others,  to  augment 
their  possessions;  and  in  laying  the 
most  iniquitous  snarei^and  stratagems 
for  the  destruction  of  their  adversaries. 
They  were  the  principal  counsellors  by 
whose  instigation  and  advice  Leo  X. 
was  determined  to  the  public  condem- 
nation of  Luther.  The  papal  see  never 
had  more  active  and  useful  abettors 
than  this  order,  and  that  of  the  Jesuits. 

DOMINION  OF  GOD,ishisabso. 
lute  right  to,  and  authority  over,  all  his 
creatures,  to  do  with  them  as  he  pleases. 
It  is  distinguished  from  his  power  thus  : 
his  dominion  is  a  right  of  making  what 
he  pleases,  and  possessing  what  he 
makes,  and  of  disjjosing  what  he  doth 
possess;  whereas  \\mfiower  is  an  ability 
to  make  what  he  hath  a  right  to  create, 
to  hold  what'  he  doth*  possess,  and  to 
execute  what  he  hath  purposed  or  re- 
'  solved. 

DONATISTS,  ancient  schismatics, 
in  Africa,  so  denominated  from  their 
leader,  Donatus.  They  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  year  311,  when,  in  the  room 
of  Mensunus,  who  died  in  that  year,  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  Cacilian  was  elected 
bishop  of  Carthage,  and  consecrated, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Numi- 
dian  bishops,  by  those  of  Africa  alone, 
whom  the  people  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  to  wnom  they  opposed  Ma- 
jonnus,  who  accordingly  was  ordained 
By  Donatus  bishop  ot  Casae  Nigrx. 
They  were  condemned,  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome,  two  years  after  their  se- 
paration ;  and  afterwards  in  another  at 
Aries,  the  vear  following;  and  again  at 
Milan,  before  Constantme  thfe  Qreat, 
m  316,  who  deprived  them  of  their 
churches,  and  sent  theh-  seditious  bi-. 


shops  into  banishment,  and  puiuahed 
some  of  them  with  death.    Their  cause 
was  espoused  hy  another  Donatus  caU- 
ed  the  Great,  the  principal  bishop  of 
that  sect,  who,  with  numbers  of  his  fol- 
lowers, was  exilecl  by  order  of  Con- 
stans.    Many  of  them  were  punished 
with  great  severity. — See  Circumcel- 
L I  ONES.    However,  after  the  accession 
of  Julian  to  the  throne  in  362,  they  were 
permitted  to  return,  and  restored  to 
their  former  liberty.   Gi'atian  published 
several  edicts  against  them,  and  in  377 
deprived  them  of  their  churches,  and 
pi'ohibited  a^l  their  assemblies.    But, 
notwithstanding  the  severities  they  suf- 
fered, it  appears  that  they  had  a  very 
considerable  number  of  churches  to- 
wards the  close  of  this  century ;  but  at 
this  time  they  began  to  decline,  on  ac- 
count of  a  schism   among  themselves 
occasioned  by  the  election  of  two  bi- 
shop's, in  the  room  of  Parmenian,  the 
successor  of  Donatus:  one  party  elected 
Primian,  and  were  called  Primianists ; 
and  another  Maxim ian,  and  were  called 
Maximianista,    Their  decline  was  also 
precipitated  by  the  zealous  opposition 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  by  the   violent 
measures  which  were  pursued  ag^ftst 
them  by  order  of  the  emperor  Honorius, 
at  the  solicitation  of  two  councils  held 
at  Carthage,  the  one  ni  404,  and  the, 
other  in  41 1.   Many  of  them  were  fined, 
their  bishops  were  banished,  and  some 
put  to  death.    This  sect  revived  and 
multiplied  under  the  protection  of  the 
Vandals,  who  mvaded  Africa  in  427,  ana 
took  possession  of  this  province:  but  it 
sunk  again  under  new  severities,  when 
their  empire  was  overturned,  in  534. 
Nevertheless,  they  remained  in  a  sepa- 
rate body  till  the  close  lof  this  cenUiry, 
when  Gfiegoiy,  theJRoman  pontiff,  used 
various  methods  for  suppressing  them : 
his  zeal  succeeded,  and  there  are  fe^ 
traces  to  be  found  of  the  Donatists  after 
this  period.  They  were  distinguished  by 
other  appellations,  as  CircumcelliQnes, 
Montenses  or  Mountaineers,  Camfietes, 
Rufiites,  &c.    They  held  three  coun- 
cils, that  of  Cita  in  Numidia,  and  two  at 
Carthage.  , 

The  Donatists,  it  is  said,  held  that 
baptism  conferred  out  of  the  churcn, 
that  is,  out  of  their  sect,  was  null ;  ana 
accordingly  they  rebaptized  those  wno 
joined  their  party  from  other  churches; 
they  also  re-ordained  their  ministers. 
Donatus  seems  likewise  to  have  embra- 
ced the  doctrine  of  the  Arians;  though 
St.  Augustine  affirms  that  the  Donatisw 
in  this  point  kept  clear  of  the  en-ors  oi 
their  leader.  , 

DORT,  Synod  of;  a  national  synod, 
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mmmoned  by  authority  of  the  states- 
eeneraly  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
Utrecht  and  Cfveryssel  eixepted,  and 
held  at  Dort,  1618.  The  most  eminent 
divines  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
deputies  from  the  churches  of  England, 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  Bremen,  Hessia, 
and  tht*  Palatinate,  assembled  on  this 
oocasion,  in  order  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Calvinists  and  Ar- 
minians.  The  synod  had  hardly  con- 
menced  its  deliberations  before  a  dis- 
pute on  the  mode  of  proceeding,  drove 
the  Arminian  party  from  the  assembly. 
The  Arminians  insisted  upon  beginning 
with  a  refutation  of  the  Cal^inistic  doc- 
trines, especially  that  of  reprobation; 
whilst  the  synod  determined,  that,  as 
the  remonstrants  were  accused  of  de- 
parting from  the  reformed  faith,  they 
Qu^ht  first  to  justify  themselves  by 
scnptural  proof  of  their  own  opinions. 
All  means  to  persuade  the  Arminians 
to  submit  to  this  procedure  having  fail- 
ed, they  were  banished  the  synod,  for 
their  refusal.  The  syn«d,  however, 
proceeded  in  their  examination  of  the 
Arminian  tenets,  condemned  their  opi- 
nions, and  excommunicated  their  per- 
sons: whether  justly  or  unjustly,  .let 
tlie  reader  determine.  Surely  no  one 
can  be  an  advocate  for  the  persecution 
which  followed,  and  which  drove  these 
men  from  their  churches  and  country 
into  exile  and  poverty.  The  authority 
of  this  synod  was  fcir  from  being  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  either  hi  Hol- 
land or  in  England.  The  provinces  of 
Friesland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelder- 
land,  and  Groningen,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  adopt  their  decisions;  and 
they  were  opposed  by  king  James  I. 
and  archbishop  Laud,  m  England. 

DOSITHEANS,  an  ancient  sect 
among  the  Samaritans,  m  the  lirst  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  xra;  so  called 
fronl  Dositheus,  who  endeavoure4  to 
persuade  the  Samaritans  that  he  was 
the  Messiah  foretold  by  Moses.  He 
had  many  followers,  and  his  sect  was 
still  subsisting  at  Alexandria  in  the  time 
of  the  pati'iarch  Eulogius,  as  appears 
from  a  decree  of  that  ptitriarch  pub- 
lished by  Photius.  In  that  decree,  Eu- 
logius accuses  Dositheus  jof  injurioiK^^y 
treatmg  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  p.  j- 
phets,  and  attributmg  to  himself  the 
H^irit  of  prophecy.  He  makes' him  con- 
^porary  with  Simon  Magus;  and  ac- 
cuses hhn  of  coniipting  thePentateuch, 
and  of  composing  several  books  directly 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 

DOUBTS  and  Feai-s,  are  terms  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  the  unceitainty 
<«  mind  we  are  ih  respecting  our  inte- 


rest in  the  divine  favour.  The  caiuea  of 
our  doubts  may  be  such  as  tlvese ;  per- 
sonal declension :  not  knowing  the  ex- 
act time,  place,  or  means  of  our  conver- . 
sion;  improper  views  of  the  charac- 
ter'and  decrees  of  God;  the  fluctuation 
of  religious  experience  as  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God  in  prayer,  hearing,  ccc; 
the  depth  of  our  affliction;  relapses  into 
sin ;  the  fall  of  professors ;  ana  the  hi- 
ding of  God's  face.  While  some  are 
continually  harassed  with  doubts  and 
fears,  there  are  others  who  tell  us  they 
know  not  what  it  is  to  doubt ;  yea,  who 
think  it  a  sm  to  doubt:  ao  pix)ne  are  men 
to  nih  to  extremes,  as  if  there  wei*e  no 
medium  between  constant  full  assurance 
and  perpetual  doubt.  The  true  Chris- 
tian, perhaps,  steers  between  the  two. 
He  is  not  always,  doubting, "  nor  is  he 
always  living  ii>  the  full  exercise  of  faith 
It  is  not  unlawful  at  certain  seasons  to . 
doubt.  "  It  is  a  sin,"  says  one,  "  for  a 
believer  to  live  so  as  not  to  have  his 
evidences  cleay ;  bq^  it  is  no  sin  for  him 
to  be  so  honest  and  impartial  as  to 
doubt,  when  in  fact  his  evidences  are 
not  clear."  Let  the  humble  Christian, 
however,  beware  of  an  extreme.  Prayer, 
conversation  with  experienced  Chrisr 
tians,  reading  the  promises,  aiid  consi- 
deration of  the  divine  goodness,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  remove  unnecessary 
doubts. 

DOXOLOGY,  a  hymn  used  in  praise 
of  the  Almighty,  distinguished  by  the 
titles  of  the  Greater  and  the  Less,  Both 
the  doxologies  are  used  in  the  church 
of  England ;  tlie  former  being  repeated 
after  every  psalm,  and  the  latter  used 
in  the  communion  service.  Doxology 
the  Greater,  or  the  angelic  hymn,  was 
of  great  note  in  the  ancient  church.  It 
began  with  the  words  the  angels  sung 
at  the  birth  of  Christ,  «  Glory  to  God,'f 
&c.  Doxologij  the  Less,  was  anciently 
only  a  single  sentence  without  a  re- 
si)onse,  nmning  in  these  words :  "  Gloiy 
be  to  tlie  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Qhost,  world  without  end, 
amen*'  Part  of  the  latter  clause,  "as 
it  was  in  the  begiiming,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,"  &«.  was  mserted  sometime 
after  the  first  composition. 

DRAGOONING,  one  of  the  me- 
thods used  by  papists  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  under  Lewis 
XIV.,  for  converting  refractory  heretics, 
and  bringing  them  within  the  pale  of 
their  church.  K  the  reader's  feelings 
will  suffer  him  to  peruse  the  account  oi 
these  bj\rbarities,  he  will  find  it  under 
the  article  Persecution  in  this  work. 

DREAD,  is  a  degree  of  permanent 
fear,-  an  habitual  and  painful  apprehen- 
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sim '  ci  some  tremendous  event  It. 
keeps  Jthe  mind  in  a  perpetual  alarm, 
in  an  eager  watchfulness  of  every  cir^ 
cumstance  that  bears  any  relation  to  the 
evil  apprehended. 

DRUIDS,  the  priests  or  ministers  of 
religion  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  Bri- 
tons, and  Germans.  They  were  chosen 
out  of  the  best  families ;  and  the  honours 
of  their  birth,  joined  with  those  of  their 
function,  procured  them  the  highest 
veneration  among  the  people.  They 
were  versed  in  astrology,  geometry, 
natural  philosophy,  politics,  and  geo- 
graphy ;  they  were  the  interpreters  of 
peligioh,  and  the  judges  of  all  affairs 
indmerently.  Whoever  refhsed  obedi- 
ence to^hem  was  declared  impious  and 
accursed.  We  know  but  little  as  to 
their  peculiar  doctrines,  only  that  thev 
believed  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and,  as  is  generalljr  also  supposed,  the 
transmigration  of  it  to  other  bodies; 
though  a  late  author  makes  it  appear 
highly  probable  thty  did  not  believe 
this  last,  at  least  not  m  the  sense  of  the 
Pythagoreans.  The  chief  settlement  of 
the  Druids  in  Britain  was  in  the  isle  of 
Anglesey,  the  ancient  Mona,  which 
they  might  choose  for  this  puipose,  as 
it  is  well  stored  with  precious  groves  of 
their  fi^vourite  oak.  They  were  divided 
into  several  classes  or  branches,  such  as 
the  firieetSj  the  fioets,  the  augurs,  the 
civil  judges;  and  instructors  of  youth. 
Strabo,  however,  does  not  comprehend 
all  these  different  orders  under  the  deno- 
mination of  druids;  he  only  distinguishes 
three  kinds;  bardi,  poets;  the  vates, 
priests  and  naturalists ;  and  the  druids, 
who,  besides  the  study  of  nature,  appli- 
ed themselves  likewise  to  morality. 

Their  garments  were  remarkably 
long;  and  when  employed  in  religious 
ceremonies,  they  likewise  wore  a  white 
surpliceA  They  generally  carried  a 
wand  in  their  hands,  and  wore  a  kind  of 
ornament,  enchased  with  gold,  about 
their  necks,  called  the  druid's  eg^. 
They  had  one  chief,  or  arch-druid,  m 
every  nation,  who  acted  as  high  priest, 
or  fi&ntif ex  maximus.  He  had  absolute 
authority  over  the  rest,  and  command- 
ed, decreed,  and  punished  at  pleasure. 
They  worshipped  the  Supreme  Being 
under  the  name  of  Esus  or  Hesus,  and 
the  symbol  of  the  oak;  and  had  no 
other  temple  than  a  wood  or  a  grove, 
where  all  their  religious  rites  were  per- 
formed. Nor  was  any  person  permitted 
to  enter  that  sacred  recess  unless  he 
carried  with  him  a  chain  in  token  of  his 
absolute  dependence  on  the  Deity.  In- 
deed, their  whole^  religion  originally 
consisted  in  acknowledging  that  the  Su- 


preme Being,  who  made  his  abode,  in 
these  sacred  groves,  governed  tlieoni* 
verse  ^  and,  that  every  creature  oo^ht 
to  obey  his  laws,  and  p>ay  him  divine 
homage.  They  considered  the  oak  as 
the  emblem,  or  rather  the  peculiar  re- 
sidence of  the  Almighty ;  and  accord- 
ingly chaplets  of  it  were  woni.  both  by 
the  druids  and  people,  in  their  religious 
ceremonies :  the  altars "  were  strewed 
with  its  leaves,  and  encircled  with  its 
branches.  The  fruit  of  it,  especially 
the  misletoe,  was  thought  to  contain  a 
divine  virtue,  and  to  be  the  peculiar 
gift  of  Heaven.  It  was,  therefore, 
sought  for  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  anxie- 
ty; and  when  found,  was  hailed  with 
sure  rapture  of  joy,  as  almost  exceeds 
imagination  to  conceive.  As  soon  as  the 
druids  were  informed  of  the  fortunate 
discovery,  they  prepared  every  thing 
ready  for  the  sacrifice  under  tne  oak, 
to  wnich  they  fastened  two  white  bulls 
by  the  horns ;  then  the  arch-druid,  at- 
tended by  a  prodigious  number  of  peo- 
ple, ascended  the  tree,  dressed  m  white; 
and,  with  a  consecrated  golden  knife,  or 
pruning  hook,  cropped^  the  misletoe^ 
which  ne  received  m  his  robe,  amidst 
the  rapturous  exclamations  of  the  peo- 

Ele.  Having  secured  this  sacred  plant, 
e  descended  the  tree;  the  bulls  were 
sacrificed ;  and  the  Deity  invoked  to 
bless  his  own  gift,  and  render  it  effica- 
cious in  those  distempers  in  which  it 
should  be  administerea. 

DRUNKENNESS,  intoxication  with 
strong  liquor.  It  is  eitlier  actual  or  ha- 
bitual; just  as  it  is  one  thing  to  be  drunk, 
and  another  to  be  a  drunkard.  The  evil 
of  drunkenness  kppears  in  the  following 
bad  effects :  1.  It  betrays  most  constitu- 
tions either  to  extravagance  of  anffer, 
or  sins  of  lewdness. — 2.  It  disqualto 
men  for  the  duties  of  their  station,  b^h 
by  the  temporary  disorder  of  their  fe- 
culties,  and  at  length  by  a  constant  in- 
capacity and  stupefaction. — 3.  It  is  at- 
tended with  expense,  which  can  otten 
be  ill  spared.— 4.  It  is  sure  to  occasion 
uneasiness  to  the  family  of  the  drun^ 

ard 5.  It  shortens  life.— 6.  It  is  a  roost 

pernicious  awful  example  to  others.—/ • 
It  '^  hardly  ever  cured.— 8.  It  is  a  tio- 
lation  of  God's  word,  Prov.  xx.  t^ 
V.  18.  Is.  V.  11.  Rom.  xiii.  13.  "  ^ne 
appetite  for  intoxicatmg  liquor  appears 
to  me,"  says  Paley,  "to be  almost  al- 
ways acquired.  One  proof  of  whicn  i^ 
that  it  is  apt  to  return  only  at  particui^ 
times  and  places ;  as  after  dinner,  ^ 
the  evening,  on  the  market-dayj^m  ^ca 
,  a  company,  at  such  a  tavern,  now 
II  carefut  then,  should  we  be,  lest  yt^ 
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ftfm  liaints  of  this  kind,  or  clMose  com* 
jany  -who  are  addicted  to  it ;  how  cau- 
tious ond.  circunrspect  should  we  act, 
that  we  be  not  found  guilty  of  a  sin 
which  degrades  human  nature,  ban- 
ishes reason,  insults  God,  and  exposes 
us  to  the  tjreatest  evils !  Paley^s  Mor. 
Phil  v6l.  ii.  ch.  2.  FlavePa  Works,  vol. 
ii.  p.  349;  Buck's  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  j). 
82,  5th  edition ;  La7nont*s  Ser.,  vol.  i. 
ser.  15,  16. 

DUL-CINIvSTS,  the  foUowers  of  Dul- 
cimis,  a  layman  of  Novara  in  Lombardy, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  taught  that  the  law  of  the 
Father,  which  had  continued  till  Moses, 
was  a  law  of  ^ace  and  wisdom ;  but 
that  the  law  ot  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
be^n  with  himself  in  1307,  was  a  law 
entirely  of  love,  which  woidd  last  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

DUNKERS,  a  denominatbn  which 
tods:  its  rise  in  the  year  1724.  It  was 
founded  by  a  German,  who,  weary  of 
the  world,  retired  to  an  agreeable  soli- 
tude within  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  more  fi^e  exercise  of  religious 
contemplation.  Curiosity  atti-actea  fol- 
lowers, and  his  simple  and  enuring 
manners  made  them  proselytes.  They^ 
soon  settled  a  httle  cdony,  called  Eu- 
phrate,  in  allusion  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
used  to  sing  psalms  on  the  borders  of 
the  river  Euphrates.  This  denomina- 
tion seem  to  havfe  obtained  their  name 
fi'om  their  baptizing  their  new  converts 
by  phmging.  They  are  also  caUed 
Tumblers,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  perfbimed  baptism,  which  ^s  by 
putting  the  person,  while  kneelmg, 
head  first  under  water,  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  action 
of  tumbling.  They  use  me  triune  im- 
mersion, with  laying  on  the  hands  and 
prayer,  even  when  the  person  baptized 
IS  in  the  water. 

Their  habit  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
themselves,  consisting  of  a  long  tunic, 
or  coat,  i-eachin^  down  to  their  heels, 
with  a-  sash  or  girdle  round  the  waist, 
and  a -cap,  or  hood,  hanging  from  the 
shoulders^  like  the  dress  (rf.the  Domi- 
nican friars.  The  men  do  not  shave 
ttie  head  or  beard.  Tlie  men  and  wo- 
men have  separate  habitations  and  dis- 
tinct governments.  For  these  purposes 
tW  have  erected  two  large  wooden 
Mdings,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  brethren,  the  other  by  the  sisters 
<rfthe  society;  and  in  each  of  them 
"lere  is  a  banquethig  room,  and  .  an 
^artmcnt  for  public  worship ;  for  the 
bt^thrai  and  sisters  do  not  meet  to^e- 
thei^  even  at  their  devotions.  They  live 
ducflynpoii  roots  an4  oth^  v^get^bles,  | 


the  rules  of  their  society  not  aflowing 
them  flesh,  except  on  particular  occa«- 
sion^  wh6ji  they  hol^  what  they  call 
a  love-feast:  at  which  time  the  bre- 
thren and  sisters  dine  together  in  a 
large  apartment,  and  eat  mutton;  but 
no  other  meat.  In  each  of  their  little 
cells  they  have  a  bench  fixed,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  bed^  and  a  small  block 
of  wood  for  a  pillow.  The  Dunkers' 
allow  of  no  intercourse  between  the 
brethren  and  sisters,  not  even  by  mar- 
riage. The  principal  tenets  of  the 
Dunkers  appear  to  be  these:  that  fu- 
tui*e  happiness  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
penance  and  outward  mortification  in 
this  life ;  and  that,  as  Jesus  Christ  by  his 
meritorious  sufferings,  became  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  in  general,  so  each 
individual  of  the  human  race,  by  a  life 
of  abstinence  and  restraint,  may  work 
out  his  own  salvatirai.  Nay,  they  go  so 
tar  as  to  admit  of  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, and  declare  that  a  man  may  do 
much  more  than  he  is  in  iustice  or 
equity  obliged  to  do,  and  that  his  super- 
abundant works  may  therefore  be  aj)- 
Slied  to  the  salvation  of  others.  This 
enomination  deny  the  eternity  of  fix- 
ture punishments,  and  believe  that  the 
dead  nave  the  Gospel  preached  to  them 
by  our  Saviour,  and  that  the  souls  of  the 
just  are  employed  to  preach  the  Gospd 
to  those  who  have  had  no  revelation  in 
this  life.  They  suppose  the  Jewish  sab- 
bath, sabbatical  year,  and  year  of  jubi- 
lee, ai-e  typical  of  certaui  periods,  after 
the  general  judgment,  in  which  the 
souls  of  those  who  are  not  then  admit- 
ted into  happiness  arc  purified  from 
their  corruption.  If  any  withui  those 
smaller  penods  are  so  far  humbled  as 
to  acknowledge  the  perfections  of  God, 
and  to  own  Christ  as  their  only  Saviour, 
they  are  received  to  felicity;  while 
diose  who  ccHitinue  obstinate  are  re- 
served in  torments  until  the  grand  pe- 
riod typified  by  the  jubilee  arrives,  in 
which' all  shall  be  made  happy  m  the 
endless  fruition  of  the  Deity.  Tney  also 
deny  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  posterity.  They  disclaim  violence 
even  in  cases  of  self-defence,  and  suffer* 
tiiemselves  to  be  defrauded  or  wronged 
rather  than  go  to  law. 
Their  church  government  and  disci 

Sline  are  the  same  with  the  English 
aptists,  except  that  every  b;x)ther  is 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  congregation  j 
and  tiidr  best  speaker  is  usually  or- 
dained to  be  the  minister.  They  have 
deacons  and  deaconesses  from  among 
their  ancirait  widows  and  e!xhorters, 
who  are  all  licensed  to  use  tkdr  gifttf 
statedly*  ...    • 
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DUTY,  any  action,  or  course  of  ac- 
tions, which  flow  from  the  relations  we 
stand  in  to  GocJor  man;  that  which  a 
man  is  bound  to  perform  by  any  natural 


or  le^l  obligaUon.  The  various  moial, 
i*elative,  and  spiritual  duties,  are  conai* 
dered  in  their  places  in  this  yrork. 


E. 


EASTER,  the  day  on  which  the 
Christian  church  commemomtes  our 
Saviour's  resurrection.  It  is  called  by 
the  Greeks  Paaga;  arid  by  the  Latins 
Paacha^  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  pas- 
sage, applied  to  tlie  Jewish  feast  at  the 
passover.  It  is  called  Easter  in  English, 
from  the  Saxon  goddess  Eostre,  whose 
festival  was  held  m  April.  The  Asiatic 
churches  kept  their  blaster  upon  the 
very  same  day  that  the  Jews  obsei'ved 
their  passover,  and  others  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  first  fiill  moon  in  the 
new  year.  This  controversy  was  de- 
termined in  the  council  of  >iice,  when 
it  was  ordained  that  Easter  should  be 
kept  upon  one  and  the  same  day,  ^v^hich 
should  always  be  Sunday^in  all  Chris- 
tian churches  in  the  world. 

EBIONITES,  ancient  heretics,  who 
rose  in  the  church  in  the  very  first  age 
thereof,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
sect  in  the  second  centuiy,  denying  the 
divhiity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Origen  takes 
them  to  have  been  so  called  from  the 
Hebrew  word  ebioUi  which  in  that  lan- 
guage signifies  fioor;  because,  sajs  he, 
tliey  were  poor  in  sense,  and  wanting 
understanding.  Eusebius,  with  a  view 
to  the  same  etymology,  is  of  opinion 
they  were  'thus  called,  as  havint^  poor 
thoughts  of  Jesus  Christ,  taking  him  for 
no  more  than  a  mere  man.  It  is;  more 
probable  the  Jews  gav^e  this  appellation 
to  the  Christian^  in  general  out  of  con- 
tempt;  because,  m  tne  first  timesj,  there 
were  few  bujt  poor  people  that  embra- 
ced the  Christian  religion.  The  Ebion- 
ites  were  little  else  than  a  branch  of  the^ 
Nazarenes ;  only  that  they  altered  and' 
corrupted,  in  many  things,  the  purity 
•of  the  faith  held  among  tlie  fii*st  adhe- 
rents to. Christianity.'  For  this  i-eason, 
Origen  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  Ebion- 
ites  in  his  answer  to  Celsus;  the  one 
believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of 
a  virgin;  and  the  other,  that  he  was 
bom  after  the  manner  of  other  men. 
The  first  were  orthodox  in  every  thing, 
except  that  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
the;- joined  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 
law,  with  the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and 
Nazamics;  together  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Pharisees.    They  aiffered 


from  the  Nazarenes,  however,  m  seve- 
ral things,  chiefly  as  to  what  regards  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  Writings;  for  the 
Nazarenes  received  all  for  Scripture 
contained  in  the  Jewish  canon;  whereas 
the  Ebionites  rejected  all  the  prophets, 
and  held  the  very  names  of  David,  Solo- 
mon, Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  in 
abhorrence.    They  also  rejected  all  St 
Paul's  epistles,  whom  they  treated  with 
the  utmost  disrespect.    They  received 
nothing  of  the  Old  Testament  but  the 
Pentateuch.     They  agreed'  with  the 
Nazarenes,  in  using  the  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew,  othei'wise  called 
the  Gospel  of  the  twelve  apostles;  but 
they  corrupted  their  copy  in  abundance 
of  places ;  and  particularly  had  left  out 
the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  which 
was  preserved  entire  in  that  of  the  Na- 
zarenes, and  even  in  those  used  by  the 
Cemthians.   Besides  the  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew,  the  Ebionites  had 
adopted  several  other  books  imder  the 
titles  of  St  James,  John,  and  the  other 
apostles;  they  also  made  use  of  the  tra- 
vels of  St.  Peter,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  St  Clement;  but 
had  altered  them  so,  that  there  was 
scarce  any  thing  of  truth  left  in  them. 
They  even  made  that  saint  tell  a  num- 
ber of  falsehoods,  the  better  to  autho- 
rize their  own  practices. 
ECCLESIASTIC AL,  an  appellation 

given  to  whatever  belongs  to  the  church; 
thus  we  say  ecclesiastical  polity,  juris- 
diction, history,  &c. 

Ecclesiastical  history,^ 

narration  of  the  transactions,  revolu- 
tions, and  events,  that  relate  to  the 
church.  As  to  the  utility  of  churcii 
histoiy.  Dr.  Jortin,  who  was  an  acute 
writer  on  this  subject,  shall  here  speat 
for  us :  he  observes,  1.  That  i^  wu* 
show  us  the  amazing  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity through  the  Roman  empure, 
through  the  East  and  West,  although 
the  powers  of  the  worid  cruelly  op- 
posed it  3.  Connected  with  Jewish  ana 
Pagan  history,  it  will  show  us  the  totai 
■  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  overthrow 
of4he  Jewish  church  and  state;  w»a  tne 
continuance  (if  that  unhappy  natian-ior 
X700  ye^rs.  tiwgh .  dispersed  over  W 
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fiice  cf  tlie  earth,  and  oppressed  at  dif^ 
ferent  times  by  Pagans,  Christians,  and 
Mahometans.— 3.  It  4iows  us  that  the 
mcrease  of  Christiaiiity  produced  in  the 
countries  whcJre  it  Avas  received,  the 
overthrow  and  extinctipn  of  paganism, 
which,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  perish- 
ed about  the  sixth  century.— 4.  It  shows 
us  how  Christianity  hath  been  continu- 
ed and  delivered  down  from  the  apos- 
tolical to  the  present  age.— ^.  It  shows 
us  the  various  opinions  which  prevailed 
at  different  times  amongst  the  fathers 
and  other  Christians,  and  how  they  de- 
parted more  or  less  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gkjspel. — 6.  It  will  enal)le  us  to 
form  a  true  judgment  of  the  merit  of 
the  fathers,  sind  of  the  use  which  is  to 
be  made  of  them.— 7.  It  will  show  4i8 
the  evil  of  imposing^unreas6nable  terms 
of  communion,  and  requiring  Christians 
tojjpofess  doctrines  not  propounded  in 
Scriptural  words,  but  inferred  as  con- 
sequences from  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  one  may  call  systems  of  come- 
querUial  divimty, — 8.  It  will  show  us 
the  ori^  and  progress  of  popery ;  and, 
lastly,  it  will  sl\ow,  us^ — 9.  The  origin 
and  progress  of  the  reformation.  See 
Dr.  Jortin^B  Charge  on  the  Use  and  Im- 
iiortance  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 
m  Works,  voL  vii.  ph.  2. 

For  ecclesiastical  historian^  See  jEu- 
teifius's  EccL  Hist,  with  Falesius's 
notes;  Baronii  jlnnales  EccL;  Sfion- 
dani  Jnnales  Sacrl;  Parei  Uniruer- 
iaHs  Hist.  Ecc;  Lampe,  Duhm, 
^anheim,  and  Mosheim's  JEccl.Hist.; 
Ailler^s,  and  Wamer^^  EccL  Hist,  of 
England :  Jortm*s  Reinarks  07i  EccL 
Hist  ;  Millar's  Profiagation  of  Chris- 
tianity;  Gillies* s  Historical  Collections; 
Dr.  Erskine^s  Sketches,  and  JRodinson's 
Researches.  The  most  recent  are.  Dr. 
CamfibeWs,  Gregory's,  Milner*s,  and 
Dr.  Haweis's ;  all  which  have  their 
excellencies.  See  also  Bogue  and  Ben^ 
net^s  History  of  the  Dissenters.  For 
the  History  o(  the  church  under  the 
Old  Testament,  the  reader  may  consult 
Miller's  History  of  the  Church;  Pri- 
deaux  and  Shuckford's  Connections; 
Dr.  Wdtts's  Scripture  History;  and 
Fleuru's  History  of  the  Israelites. 

ECLECTICS*  a  name  given  to  some 
ancient  philosophei'^,  who,  without  at- 
taching .themselves  to  any  particular 
■cot,  took  what  they  judged  good  and 
mH  from  each.  One  Potamon,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  under  Aueustus 
•^Tiberius,  and  who,  weary  oi  doubt- 
gg  of  all  things,  with  the  Sceptics  and 
PyrrKonians,  was  the  person  who  form- 
ed this  sect 
KaECTICS,  or  modem  Platonics, 
14* 


a  sect  which  arose  in  the  Chriadftn 
church  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  They  professed  to  make  truth 
the  only  object  of  their  enquiry,  and  to 
be  ready  to  adopt  from  all  the  different 
systems  and  sects  such  tenets  as  they 
thought  agreeable  to  it.  They  prefer- 
red Plato  to  the  other  pjhilosopners,  and 
looked  upon  his  opinions  concerning 
God,  the  human  soul,  and  things  invi- 
sible, as  conform'able  to  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  One 
of  the  principal  patrons  of  this  system 
was  Ammoniiis  Saccas,  who  at  this  time 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  sect,  after- 
wards distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
JVew  Platonics  in  the  Alexandrian 
school. 

ECSTACY,  or  Extacy,  a  transport 
of  the  mind,  which  suspends  the  func- 
tions of  the  senses  by  the  intense  con- 
templation of  some  extraordinary  object. 

ECTHESIS,  a  confession  of  faith,  the 
form  of  an  edict  published  ir^  the  year 
639,  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  with  a 
view  to  pacify  the  troubles  occaiaoned 
by  the  Eutychian  heresy  in,  the  eastern 
church.  However,  the  same  prince  re- 
voked it,  on  being  informed  that  pope 
Severinus  had  condemned  it,  as  favour- 
ing the  Monothelites ;  declaiin^,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Sergius,  patnarch  of 
Constantinople,  was  the  author  of  it.  See 

EUTYCHIANS. 

EDIFICATION ;  this  word  sienifies 
a  building  up.  Hence  we  call  a  build- 
ing an  edifice.  Applied  to  spiritual 
thmgs,  it  signifies  the  improving,  adorn- 
ing, and  comforting  the  mind;  and  a 
Christian  may  be  said  to  be  edified  when 
he  is  encouraged  and  animated  in  the 
ways  and  works  of  the  Lord.  The 
means  to  promote  our  own  edification 
are,  prayer,  .self-examination,  i-eading 
the  Scriptures,  hearing  the  Gospel,  me- 
ditation, attendance  on  all  appointed  or- 
dinances. To  edify  others  there  should 
be  love,  spiritual  conversation,  forbear- 
ance faithfulness,  benevolent  exertions^ 
and  uniformity  of  conduct. 

EFFRONTES,  a  sect  of  heretics,  in 
1534,  who  scraped  their  forehead  with 
a  knife  till  it  bled,  and  then  poured  oil 
into  the  wound.  This  ceremony  served 
them  instead  of  baptism.  They  arc 
likewise  said  to  have  denied  the  divinitf 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

EICET].^,  a  denomination  in  the  year 
680,  who  affirmed  that,  in  order  to  make 
prayer  acceptable  to  God  it  should  be 
performed  dancing, 

EJACULATION,  a  short  prayer,  io 
which  the  mind  is  directed  to  God  on 
any  emergency.    See  Prayer.; 

EIXESAITES,  ancient  heretics^wlkO 
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rtftd^thek' appearance  m  t^  reigh  of 
the  fenipei^(ir  Trajan,  and  took  their 
name  ft-om  their  leader,  Elcesai.  They 
k^t  a  mean  between  the  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Pagans:  they  worshipped  but 
one  Gcd,  obsers- ed  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
circumcision,  and  the  other  ceremonies 
of  the  law;  yet  they  rejected  the  'Pen- 
tateuch and  the  prophets :  nor  had  they 
any  more  respect  for  the  "writings  of  the 
apostles. 

ELDER    (iryc<r€oT£Sdf,)    an   overseer, 
niler,  leader. 

Elders,  or  seniors,  in  ancient  Jewish 
polity,  were  persons  the  most  consi- 
derable for  age,  experience,  and  wis- 
dom. Of  this  sort  were  the  70  men 
whom  Moses  associated  with  himself  in 
the  gbvemment:  such  likewise  after- 
wards were  those  who  held  the  first 
rank  in  the  synagogue  as  presidents. — 
Elders,  in  church  nistory,  were  origi- 
nally those  who  held  the  ni-st  place  in 
'  the  assemblies  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. The  word  presb^er  is  often  used 
in  the  New  Testament  in  this  significa- 
tion ;  hence  the  first  councils  of  Chris- 
tians were  called  Pr^byteria^  or  coun- 
cils of  elders. — Eiders  in  the  presbyte- 
rian  discipline,  ai-e  officers,  who,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  ministers  and  deacons, 
compose  the  kiVk  sessions,  who  for- 
merly used  to  inspect  and  i^gulate  me- 
ters of  religion  and  discipline ;  but 
wliose  principal  busiiiess  now  is  to  take 
care  of  the  poor's  funds.  They  are 
chosen  from  among  the  people,  and  are 
received  publicly  with  some  degree  of 
ceremony.  In  Scotland  there  is  an  in- 
definite number  of  elders  in  each  parish, 
generally  about  twelve.  See  Presby- 
terians. 

^ .  It  has  long  been  k  matter  of  dispute, 
whether  there  are  any  such  officers  as 
lay-elders  mentioned  m  Scriptui'e.  On 
the  one  side  it  is  observed,  that  these 
officers  are  no  where  mentioned  as 
being  alone  or  single,  but  always  as  be- 
ing many  in  eveiT  congi*egation.  They 
are  also  mentioned  separately  frcffn  the 
brethren.  Their  office,  more  than  once, 
Is  described  as  being  distmct  fi-om  that 
of  preaching,  not  only  in  Rom.  xii.  where 
he  that  ruleth  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  him  that  exhorteth  or  teacheth, 
but  also  in  that  passage,  1  Tim.  v.  if. 
On  the  other  side  it  is  said,  that  from 
the  above-mentioned  passages,  nothing 
can  be  collected  with  certainty  to  es- 
ta*blish  this  opinion ;  neither  can  it  be 
inferred  from  any  other  passage  that 
churches  should  be  fiimished  with  such 
officers,  though  perhaps  prudence,  in 
some  ci I  r\i instances,  may  make  them 
expedient.    -  '  incline  to  think,"  says 


Dr.  Ouitey^on^e  f  assaite  1  Tufci.  ir.  Vfi 

"  that  the  apostle  uiteiras  KivUljfxfireach* 
ing  eWers,  when  he  directs  doable  ho-, 
nour  to  be  paid  to  the  elders  that  rule 
well,  especially  those  who  labour  ia^ 
the  word  and* doctrine;  land  that  the 
distinction  lies  not  in  the  order  of  offii* 
cers,  but  in  the  degree  of  their  dili^ence^ 
faithfulness,  and  eminence  in  labonously 
fulfilling  their  ministerial  woric;  and  so 
the  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  ^he  word 
/adourm. the  word  and  doctrine,  which, 
has  an  cafieHally  annexed  to  it" 

ELECTION.  This  word  has  differ- 
ent  meanings.  1.  It  signifies  God's 
taking  "a  whole  nation,  -con^munity,  or 
body  of  men,  into  extenial  covenant 
with  himself,  by  giving  tkcro  the  advan- 
tage of  i-evelation  a»'  the '  rule  of  their 
belief  and  practice,  when^  other  nations 
are  without  it,  Deut.  viL  6. — 2.  'A  tem- 
porary designation  of  some  person  or 
persons  to  the  filling  up  some  particular 
station  in  the  visible  church,  or  office  in 
civil  life,  John  vi.  70.  1  Sam.  x.  24.-3, 
That  gracious  and  almighty  act  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  whereby  God  actually 
and  visibly  separates  nis  people  from 
the  world  by  effectual  calhng,  John  xv. 
19. — 4.  That  eternal,  sovereign,  uncon* 
ditional,  particular,  and  immutable  act 
of  God,  whereby  he  selected  some  from 
among  all  mankind,  and  of  eveiy  nation 
under  heaven,  to  be  redeemed  a^nd 
everlastiii^ly  saved  by  Christ,  Eph.  i  4v 
2  Thess.  n.  13.  See  Decree,  and  Pre- 
destination. 

ELOQUENCE, Pulpit  "The  chief 
Charactei-istics  of  the  eloquence  suited 
to  the  pulpit  are  these  two— gi-avity 
and  warmth.  The  serious  nature  of  the 
subjects  belcaiging  to  the  pulpit  requires 
gi*avity;  their  importance  to  mankind 
requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from  being 
either  easy  Or  common  to  unite  these 
characters  of  eloquence.  The  gravBy 
when  it  is  pi^dominant,  is  apt  to  roa 
into  a  dull,  uniform  solemnity.  The 
warWi,  when  it  wants  gravitv,  borders 
on  the  theatrical  ^d  light.  The  union 
of  the  two  mnst  be  studied  by  all  preach- 
ers, as  of  the  utmost  con^qlience,  both 
in  the  composition  of  their  discourses^ 
and  in  their  manner  of  delivery.  Gra- 
vity and  warmth  united,  form  that  clia- 
racter  of  preaching,  which  the  Frend* 
call  onction :  the  affecting,  penetrating, 
interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a  strong 
■sensibility  of  heart  in  the  pi'eacher,  the 
importance  of  those  truths  which  he  do- 
livers,  and  an  earnest  de^e  that  they 
may  make  ftiU  impression  on  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers."  See  Declamation, 
Sermons. 

EMULATIO^jT,  a  geneix>us  ardour 
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Imdled  by  the  piraisewcrthy,  examplca 
of  ©timers,  whicE  imp^s  us  to  imitate, 
to  rival,  and,  if  possible^  to  excel  thera. 
ThU  passion  involves  in  it  esteem  of  the 
person  whose  ; attainments  or  conduct 
we  emulate,  of  the  qualities  and  actions 
itt  which  we  eoiulate  him,  and  a  desire 
cf  resemblance,  together  -with  a  joy 
aMinging  from  the  hope  of  success. 
The  word  comes  originally  from  the 
Greek  cejji'iu*,  contest,  whence  the  La- 
tin aemulua,  and  thence  our  emulation. 
Plato  makes  emulation  the  daughter  of 
envy:  if  so,  th^re  is  a  gi'eat  difference 
between  the  mother  and  the  offspring^ 
ihe  one  being  a  virtue  and  the  other  a 
vice.  Emulation  ;adinires  great  actions, 
and  strives  to  imitate  them ;  envy  re- 
uses them  the  praises  that  are  their 
due;  emulation  is  generous,  and  only 
thinks  of  ecjualling  or  surpassing  a  ri- 
val; envy  is  low,  and  only  seeks,  to 
lessen  him.  It  \yould,  therefore,  be  more 
proj>er  to  suppose  emailatiou  the  daugh» 
ter  of  admiration;  admiration  bein^  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  it. 

ENCRATITES,  a  sect  in  the  second 
century,  who  abstained  from  marriage, 
wine,  and  animals. 

ENDOWMENT,  ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL ;  a  term  used  to  denote  the  set- 
tlement of  a  pension  upon  a  minister, 
or  the  building  of  a  church,  or  the  se- 
vering a  sufficient  portion  of  tithes  for 
a  vicar,  wh,en  the  benefice  is  appro- 
priated. 

Among  the  Dissenters,  they  are  be- 
nefactions left  to  their  place  or  cpngre- 
gation,  for  the  support  of  their  minis* 
ters.  Whei'e  the  congregation  is  poor 
or  small,  these  have  been  found  benefi- 
cial ;  but  in  many  cases  they  have  been 
detrimental.  Top  often  ha«  it  tended  to 
relax  the  exertions  of  theipeoi)le;  and 
when-  such  a  fUnd  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  unsuitable  minister,,  ^  has 
prevented  his  removal;  when,  had  he 
derived  no  support  from  the  people, 
necessity  would  have  caused  him  to  de- 
part, and  make  ^om  for  one  more 
worthy. 

ENERGICI,  a  denomination  m  the 
Mxteenth  centary;  so  called  because 
they  held  that  the  Eucharist  was  th^ 
ener^  and  virtue  of  Jesus  Christ ;  not 
his  b^y,  nor  a  representation  thereofl 

ENERGUMEKS,  persons,  supposed 
to  be  possessed  with  the  devil,  concern- 
ing whom  there  were  manjr  regulations 
among  th^primitive  Christians.  They 
vere  denied  baptism  and  theeucharist; 
at  least  this  was  tlie  practice  of  some 
churches ;  and  though  they  Wjere  under 
the  car^  of  exorcist^  yet  It  was  thought 


a*  becoming  act  oi  charity  to  lettheni' 
have  the  public  prayers  of  the  church, 
at  which  they  were  permitted  to  be 
present* 

ENTHUSIASM.  To  obtain  just  de- 
finitions of  words  which  are  promis- 
cuously used,  it  nuist  be  confessed,  is  no 
small  difficult}^  This  word,  it  seem^ 
is  used  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sense. 
In  its  best  sense  it  signifies  a  divine  affla* 
tus  or  inspiration.  It  is  also  taken  for 
that  noble  ardour  of  mind  which  leads 
us  to  imagine  any  thing  sublime,  §rand, 
or  surprising.  In  its  worst  sense  it  sjg- 
pifies  any  impression  on  the  fancy,  or 
agitation,  of  the  passions,  of  which  a 
man  can  give  no  -rational  account.  It 
is  genei-ally  applied  to  religious  char- 
I'acters,  and  is  said  to  ,be  derived  (aw 
TW.V  tv  Ua\a\i  fiajvoncvwv)  from  the  wild  ^esr 
tui*es  and  speeches  of  ancient  religion- 
ists, pretending  to  more  than  ordinary 
ajid  more  than  true  communications 
with  the  gods,  and  particularly  h  eyo-iaw^ 
in  the  act  or  at  the  time  of  sacrificing. 
In  this  sense,  then,  it  signifies  that  im- 
pulse of  the  mind  which  leads  a  man  to 
suppose  he  ixas  some  femarkable  Jnter- 
course  with  the  Deity,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  efiects 
of  a  heated  imagination,  or  a  sanguine 
constitution.        ' 

That  the  Divine  Bein^  permits  his 
people  to  enjoy  fellowship  with  hinu 
and  that  he  can  work  upon  the  mmds  of 
his  creatures  when  and  how  he  pleases, 
caniM^  be  denied.  But,  then,  what  is  the 
criterion  by  which  we  are  to  judge,  int 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  enthusiasm  ? 
It  is  necessary  there  should  be  some 
nile,  for  without  it.  the  greatest  exti*a- 
vagancies  would  be  committed,  the  most 
notoi'ious  impostors  countenanced,  an4 
the  most  enormous  evils  ensue.  Now 
this  criterion  is  tlie  word  of  God;  from 
which  -^e  learn,  that  we  are  to  expect 
no  new  revelations,  no  cxtraoi'dinary 
gifts,  as  in  the  apostles'  t^me ;  that  what- 
ever opinions,  feelings,  views,  or  im- 
pressions we  may  have,  if  they  are  voh 
consistent  with  reason,  if  they  do  not 
tend  to  humble  us,  if  they  do  not  in- 
fluence ojur  temper,  regulate  our  lives, 
aiicl  make  us  just,  pious,  honest,  and 
uniform,  they  cannot  come  from  God, 
but  are  evidently  the  effusions  of  an  en- 
thusiastic brain.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  n^nd  be  enlightened, '  if  the  will 
which  was  perverse  be  renoyated,  des- 
tach^ed  from  evil,  and  inclined  to  good; 
if  the  powers  be  roused  to  exertion  for 
the  promotion  of  the  divine  glory,  and. 
the  good  of  men;  if  the  natural  cor- 
ruptions of  the  heart  be  supj>ressed ;  if 
peace  and  joy  arise  from  a*  view  of  the 
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goodness  of  God,  attended  with  a  spi- 
ritual frame  of  mind,  a  heart  devoted  to 
God,  and  a  holy,  useful  life;  however 
this  may  be  branded  with  the  name  of 
enthusiasm,  it  certainly  is  from  God, 
because  bare  human  etFoits,  unassisted 
by  him,  could  never  produce  such  ef- 
fects as  these.  TheoL  Misc.  vol.  ii.  p. 
43^;  Locke  on  Underat.  vol.  ii.  ch.  19. ; 
SficcL  No.  201.  vol.  iii.;  Wesley's  Ser, 
an  Enthusiasm  ;  Mrs,  H, Mores  Hints 
towards  forming  the  Character  of  a 
younff  Princess,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

ENVY,  a  sensation  oi  uneasiness  and 
disquiet,  arising  fi'om  the  advantages 
which  others  are  supposed  to  possess 
above  us,  accompanied  with  m^mitv 
towards  those  who  possess  tkem. "  Tnis,*' 
says  a  good  writer,  **  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  blackest  passions 
in  the  human  heart.  No  one,  indeed,  is 
to  be  condemned  for  defending  his  rights? 
and  showing  displeasure  against  a  ma- 
licious enemy;  but  to  conceive  ill  will 
at  one  who  'has  attacked  none  of  our 
rights,  nor  done  us  any  injury,  solely 
because  he  is  more  prosperous  than  we 
are,  is  a  disposition  altogether  unnatural. 
Hence  the  character  of  an  envious  man 
is  universally  odious.  All  discljum  it; 
and  they  who  feel  themselves  under  the 
influence  of  this  passion,  carefully  con- 
ceal it.  The  chief  grounds  of  envy  may 
be  reduced  to  three :  accomplishments 
of  mind ;  advantages  of  birth,  rank,  and 
fortune;  and  superior  success  in  worldly 
pursuits.  To  subdue  this  odious  dispo- 
sition, let  us  consider  its  sinful  and  cn- 
minal  nature ;  the  miscliiefs  it  occasions 
to  the  world;  the  unhappiness  it  pix>- 
duces  to  him  who  possesses  it ;  the  evil 
causes  that  nourish  it,  such  as  pride  and 
indolence :  let  us,  moreover,  oring  of- 
ten into  view  those  religious  considera- 
tions which  regard  us  as  Christians: 
how  unworthy  we  are  in  the  sight  of 
God;  how  much  the  blessings  we  en- 
joy are  above  what  we  desen^e.  Let 
OS  learn  reverence  and  submission  to 
that  divine  government  which  hisis  ap- 
pointed to  every  one  such  a  condition  as 
is  fittest  for  him  to  possess ;  let  us  con- 
sider how  opposite  the  Christian  spirit 
is  to  envy ;  above  all,  let  us  offer  up  our 
prayei's  to  the  Almighty,  that  he  would 
purify  our  hearts  from  a  passion  which 
IS  so  base  and  so  criminal.*' 

EONIANS,  the  followers  of  Eon,  a 
wild  fanatic,  of  the  province  of  Bre- 
tagne,  in  the  twelfth  century :  he  con- 
cluded, from  the  resemblance  between 
cum,  in  the  form  for  exorcising  malig- 
nant spirits,  viz.  •*  per  eum  qui  venturus 
est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos,'*  and  his 
^wn  name  35on,  that  he  was*  the  soii  of 


God,  and  ord^ed  to  judge  the  quick 
and  dead.  Eon  was,  however,  solemnly 
condemned  by  the  council  at  Rhehxis 
in  1148,  and  ended  his  davs  in  a  prison* 
He  left  behind  him  a  num'bcr  of  follow- 
ers, whom  persecution  and  death,  so 
weakly  and  cruelly  employed,  could 
not  persuade  to  abandon  his  cause,  or  to 
renounce  an  absurdity,  which,  says  Mo- 
sheim,  one  would  think,  cotdd  never 
have  gained  credit  but  insuch  a  place 
as  Bedlam. 

EOQUINIANS,  a  denomination  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  sb  called  fixmi 
one  Eoquinus,  their  master,  who  taught 
that  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  wicked, 
but  fouthe  faithful  only. 

EPICUREANS,  the  disciples  of  Epi- 
curus,  who  flourished  about  A.  M.  3700. 
This  sect  maintained  that  the  world  was 
formed  not  by  God,  nor  with  any  de- 
sign, but  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  ot 
atom's.  Tney  denied  that  God  governs 
the  world,  or  in  the  least  condescends 
to  interfere  with  creatures  below :  they 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  existence  of  angels ;  they  maintained 
that  happiness  consisted  m  pleasure; 
but  some  of  them  placed  this  pleasure 
in  the  tranquillity  and  joy  of  the  mind 
arising  from  the  practice  of  moral  \'ir- 
tue,  and  which  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  the  true  principle  of  Epicu- 
inis ;  othera  understood  him  in  the  gross 
sense,  and  placed  all  their  happiness  in 
coi-poreal  pleasui'e.  When  Paul  was  at 
Athens,  he  had  conferences  with  the 
Epicurean  philosophers,  Acts  xviL  18. 
Tne  word  Efiicurean  is  used,  at  present^ 
for  an  indolent,  effeminate,  and  volujj- 
tuous  person,  who  only  consults  his  pri- 
vate   and    particular   pleasure,     bee 

ACADKMICS. 

EPIPHANY,  a  Christian  festhraL 
otherwise  called  the  manifestation  ca 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  observed  on  the 
6th  of  January,  in  honour  of  the  appear- 
ance of  our  Saviour  to  the  three  magi, 
or  wise  men,  who  came  to  adore  and 
bringhimpresehts. 

EPISCOPACY,  that  form  of  church 
government  in  which  diocesan  bishops 
are  established  as  distinct  from  and  su- 
perior to  priests  or  presbyters. 

The  controversy  respecting  episco- 
pacy commenced  soon  after  the  re- 
formation ;  and  has  been  agitated  with 
great  warmth,  between  the  Episcopa- 
lians on  the  one  side,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  Independents  on  the  other. 
Among  the  Protestant  churches  abroad, 
those  which  were  reformed  by  Luther 
and  his  associates  are  in  general  efiisco* 
fial ;  whilst  such  a^  follow  the  doctrihes 
of  Calvin,  have  for  the   most   part 
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thrown  oflf  the  order  of  bishops  as  one 
d  the  corruptions  of  popery.  In  Eng- 
land however,  the  controversy  '  has 
been  considered  as  of  ^eater  impor- 
tance than  on  the  continent.     It  has 

'  been  strenuously  maintained  by  one 
party,  triat  the  cfiiacofial  order  is  essen- 
tial to  the  constitution  of  the  church; 
and  by  others,  that  it  is  a  pernicious  en- 

b  croacnment  on  the  rights  of  men,  for 
which  there  is  no  authority  in  Scrip- 
ture. We  will  just  briefly  state  tlieir 
aipiments. 

1.  Efmcofiaeyy.  arguments  for.  1. 
Some  argue  that  the  nature  of  the  office 
which  the^apostles  bore  was  such^  that 
the  edification  of  the  church  would  re- 
quire they  should  have  some  successors 
m  those  ministrations  which  are  not 
common  to'Gpspel  ministers. — 2.  That 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  bishops  of 
Ephesus  and  prete,  whose  business  it 
was  to  exercise  such  extraordmary  acts 
of  jurisdiction  as  are  now  claimed  by 
diocesan  bishops,  1  Tim.  i.  3.  Tim.  iii. 
19,22.  2Tim.  ii.  2.  Tit.  i.  5,  &c.  Tit. 
iii.  10. — 3.  Some  have  argued  from  the 
mention  of  angels,  i.  e.  as  they  under- 
stand it,  of  diocesan  bishops,  in  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia,  particularly  the 
angel  of  Ephesus,  though  there  were 
many  ministers  employed  in  it  long  be- 
fore the  date  of  that  epistle.  Acts  xx. 
17, 18.i— 4.  It  is  urged  that  some  of  the 
■churches  which  were  formed  in  large 
cities  during  the  lives  of  the  apostles, 
and  especially  that  at  Jerusalem,  con- 
sisted of  such  vast  numbers  as  could  not 
possibly  assemble  at  one  place. — 5.  That 
m  the  writer^  who  succeeded  the  inspi- 
red penmen,  there  is  a  multiplied  and 
concurring  evidence  to.  prove  the  apos- 
tolic institution  of  episcopacy. 

IL  Efiiscoparj^  arguments  against. 
1.  To  the  above  it  is  answered,  that,  as 
.  the  office  of  the  apostles  was  such  as  to 
reauire  extraordiHary  and  miraculous 
enaownients  for  the  discharge  of  many 
carts  of  it ;  it  is  impossible  that  they  can 
nave  any  successors  in  those  services 
who  are  not  empowered  for  the  execu- 
tion of  them 'as  the^apostles  themselves 
were ;  and  it  is  mamtsuned,  that  so  far 
as  ordination,  confirmation,  and  excom- 
munication, may  be  peiformed  ^vithout 
*mi|^culous  gifts,  there  is  nothing  in 
them  but  what  seems  to  suit  the  pasto- 
ral office  in  general* 

2.  That  Timothy  and  Titus  had  not 
*  stated  residence  in  these  churches, 
but  only  visited  them  for  a  time,  2  Tim. 
iv.  9, 13.  Tit.  iii.  12.  It  also  appears, 
from  other  places  in  which  tlie  journeys 

fi  oi  Timothy  and  Titus  are  mentioned, 
liiat  they  were  a  kind  of  itinerant  offi- 


cei's,  called  evangelists,  who  were  to* 
sistants  to  the  apostles;  for  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  the  first  epistle 
to  Timothy  was  written  prior  to  those 
from  Rome  in  the  time  of  PauPs  im- 
prisonment, as  some  think  the  second 
was  also.  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
it  seems  probably  at  least,  that  they 
had  very  extraordinary  gifts  to  furnisn 
them  for  their  supenor  offices,  1  Tim. 
iv.  14.  Eph.  iv.  11.  2  Tim.  iv.  5.  And 
though  Timothy  was  with  Paul  when 
he  took  his  leave  of  the  elders  of  Ephe^ 
sus  (Acts  XX.)  the  apostle  gives  not 
the  least  hint  of  any  extraordinary 
power  with  which  he  was  invested,  nor 
says  one  word  to  engage  their  obedience 
to  him;  which  is  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption that  no  such  relation  did  sub- 
sist, or  was  to  take  place. 
'  3.  As  to  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia,  it  is  ce^ain  that,  for 
any  thing  whiph  appears  in  our  Lord's 
epistles  to  them  (Rev.  ii.  and  iii.)  they 
miglit  be  no  more  than  the  pastors  ol 
single  congregations  with  their  proper  ' 
assistants. 

4.  To  the  fourth  argument  it  is.an- 
swered,  1.  That  the  word  iJwpiaSa  may 
Anly  signify  great  numbers,  and  may  not 
be  mtended  to  express  that  there  were 
several  times  ten  thousand,  in  an  exact 
and  literal  sense:  compai»e  Luke,  clu 
xii.  ver.  1.  (Greek.) — 2.  That  no  suffi- 
cient proof  IS  bi*ought  from  Scripture  of 
there  being  such  numbers  of  people  in 
any  particular  place  as  this  supposes; 
for  the  my  riads  of  believing  Jews  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  text,  as  well  as  the 
numbei*s  mentioned.  Acts  ii.  41.  Acts 
iv.  4,  might  very  probably  be  those  who 
wei*e  gathered  together  at  tihose  great 
feasts  from  distant  places,  of  which  few 
might  have  their  stated  residence  in  that 
city.  See  Acts,  ch.viii.  ver.  1. — 3.  If 
the  number  were  so  great  as  the  objec- 
tion supposes,  there  might  be,  for  any 
thing  which  appears  in  Scripture,  seve^  ; 
ral  oishofia  in  the  same  city,  as  there 

are  among  those  who  do  *not>jallow  of 
diocesan  episcopacy,  several  co-ordinate 
pastors,  overseers,  or  bishops :  and 
though  Eiusebius  does  indeed  pretend  to 
give  us  a  catfeilogue  of  the  bishops  of  Je- 
msalem,  it  is  to  be  remembered  how 
the  Christians  had  been  di^ersed  from 
thence  for  a  considerabl<5  time,  at  and 
after  the  Roman  war,  and  removed  roto 
other  parts,  which  must  necessai-ily  very 
much  increase  the  uncertainty  whica 
Eusebius  himself  owns  there  wass,  as  to 
the  succession  f  of  bishops  in  most  of  the 
ancient  sees* 

5.  As  to  the  ancient  writers^  It  is  ob* 
served^  that  thou^  Clemens  Romanuft 
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l«C09imends  to  the  Corintliians  the  ex- 
asrnx>le  o£  the  Jewish  church,  where  the 
hign  priest,  ordinary  priest,  and  Le- 
vites  Knew  and  observed  their  respec? 
tive  offices,  yet  he  never  mentions  pres- 
byters and  bishops  as  distinct,  nor  refers 
the  contending  Corinthians  to  any  one 
ecclesiastical  head  as  the  centre  of  unitjr, 
which  he  would  probably  have  done  if 
there  had  been  any  diocesan  bishops 
among  them ;  nay,  he  seems  evidently 
to  speak  of  presbyters  as  exercising  the 
episcopal  office.  See  sec.  xxxix.  of  his 
epistle. — 2.  As  for  Irenxus,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  made  any  distinction  be- 
tween bishojps  and  presoyters.  He  does 
indeed  mention  the  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  apostles,  which  is  reconcileable 
with  the  supposition  of  their  being  pa- 
rochial, nor  altogether  in'econcileable 
with .  the  supposition  of  joint  pastors  in 
those  churches.— ^3.  It  is  allowed  that 
Ignatius  in  many  places  distinguishes 
oetween  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  re- 
quires obedience  to  bishops  from  the 
whole  church,  but  as  he  often  supposes 
each  of  the  churches  to  which  he  wrote 
to  meet  in  one  place,  and  represents 
them  as  breaking  one  loaf,  and  sur^ 
rounding  one  altar,  and  charges  the  bi- 
shop to  know  all  his  flock  by  name,  it 
is  most  evident  that  he  must  speak  of  a 
parochial  and  not  a  diocesan  bishop. — 4. 
rol}rcarp  exhorts  the  Christians  at  Phi- 
lippi  to  be  subject  to  the  presbyters  and 
deacon^  but  says  not  one  word  about 
any  bishdp.-^5.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
the  president,  but  then  he  represents 
him  as  being  present  at  every  admi' 
nistration  of  the  euchajist,  which  he  also 
iQentionsas  always  making  a  part  of 
their  publifc  worship ;  so  that  the  bishop 
here  must  have  only  been  the  pastor  of 
oie  congregation, — 6.  Tertullian  speaks 
c^  approvea  elders;  but  there  is  nothing 
said  of  them  that  proves  a  diocesan, 
«nce  all  he  says  might  be  applied  to  a 
parochial  bishq),— f.  Though  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  speaks  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  yet  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  hence  that  the  bishops  of  whom  he 
^aks  were  any  thing  more  than  paro- 
chial.— 8.  Origen  speaks  distinctly  of 
bishops  and  presbyters,  but  vmites  them 
both,  as  it  seems,  under  the  common 
name  of  priests,  saying  nothing  of  the 
power  of  Dishops  as  extending  beyond 
one  congregation,  and  rather  insinuates 
the  contrary,  when  he  ^eaks  of  of- 
fenders as  brought  before  the  whole 
dhurch  to  be  judged  by  it.-^9.  The  apos- 
tohc  constitutions  frequently  distinguish 
between  bishops  and  presbyters;  but 
tnese  otnatitutions  cannot  be  depended 
91k  aathey-ar©  supposed  to  be  a  forgery 


of  the  fourtli  centuryj — IQ.  It.is  allowed 
that  in  succeeding  ages,  the  difference 
between  bishops  and  presbyters  came 
to  be  more  and  more  magnified,  and 
various  churches  came  under  the  care 
of  the  same  bishq> :  nevertheless,  Jerom 
does  expressly  speak  of  bisKops  and 
presbyters  as  of  the  same  order ;  and 
Gregory* Nazianzen  speaks  of  the  great 
aild  affiscting  distinctiwi  made  between 
ministers  in  prerogative  of  place,  and 
other  tyrannical  privileges  (as. he  calls 
them,)  as  a  lamentable  and  destructive 
thing. 

III.  Efiiscofiacy,  how  introduced.-^ 
It  is  easy  to  apprehend  how  episcopacy, 
as  it  wa^  in  the  primitive  church,  with 
those  alterations  which  it  afterwards 
received,  might  be  gradually  intro- 
duced. Tlie  apostles  seem  to  have 
taught  chiefly  in  large  cities ;  they  set- 
tled ministers  there,  who,  preaching  in 
country  villages,  or  smaller  towns,  in- 
creased the  number  of  converts:  it 
would  have  been  most  reasonable  that 
those  new  converts,  which  lay  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  large  towns, 
should,  when  they  grew  numerous, 
have  formed  themselves  into  distinct 
churches,  under  the  care  of  theit*  pr(>- 
per  pastors  or  bishops,  independentjy 
of  any  of  their  neighbours ;  but  the  r^ 
verence  which  would  naturally  be  paid 
to  men  who  had  conversed  with  me 
apostles,  and  perhaps  some  desire  of  m- 
fluence  and  dominion,  from  which  the 
hearts  of  very  good  men  might  not  be 
entirely  free,  and  which  early  began  to 
work,  (John  iii,  9,  2  Thess.  ii.  7,)  niignt 
easUy  lay  a  foundation  for  such  a  suhoi^ 
dination  in  the  ministers  of  new  erected 
churches  to  those  which  were  more 
ancient ;  and  much  moi-e  easily  migM 
the  superiority  of  a  fioMor  to  his  asm' 
tant  firesbyters  increase,  till  it  at  lengtn 
came  to  that  great  diiference  which  we 
own  was  early  made,  and  probably  soon 
carried  to  an  excess.  And  if  there  were 
that  degree  of  degeneracy  in  the  churcn, 
and  defection  from  the  purity  and  ^ 
gour  of  religion,  which  the  learoea 
Vitringa  supposes  to  haVe  happenea 
between  the  time  ot  Nero  and  Trajan, 
it  would  be  less ,  surprising  that  those 
evil  principles,  which  occasioned  epis* 
copat  and  at  length  the  papal  usurpa- 
tion, shouM  before  that  time  exert  some 
considerable  influence.  • 

IV.  Epiacofiaqf,  reduced^  filan  oj. 
Archbishop  Usher  projected  a  plan  tea 
the  reduction  of  episcopacy,  by  wlucn 
he  would  have  moderated  it  in  sucn  a 
manner  as  to  have  brought  it  very  n^ 
the  Presbyterian  government  ot_tac 
&iotch  church  J  the  weekly  parocbfti 
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wary  answering  to-  theii*  ehurth  Bea- 
riwi;  tke  monthly  S3mod  to  be  held  by 
tiie  Chore/iisco/ii  answering;  to  their 
presbyteries ;  the  diocesan  synod  to  their 
provincial,  and  the  national  to  their  ge- 
neral, assembly.  The  meeting  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  practised  m  the  church  of 
Englan(t  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
second,  the  ecclesiastical  coutt  of  the 
third,  and  the  convocation  of  the  fourth. 
Bingham's  Ori^nes  Ecclesidsticse;  Stil- 
Ungjleet'8  Originea  Sacra  ;  Boyae  and 
Howe  on  Efiis. ;  Benson's  Disserta- 
tion concerning  the  first  Set,  of  the 
Christian  Church;  King's  Const,  of  the 
Church;  Doddridge's  Lectures,  lect. 
196;  Clarkson  ajia  Dr,  Maurice  on 
Episcofiacy  ;  Enc,  Brit, 

EPISCOPALIAN,  one  who  prefers 
the  episcopal  government  and  discipline 
to  all  others.    See  last  article. 

Ei^ISTLES  OF  BARNABAS.  See 
Barnabas. 

EQUANIMITY  is  an  even,  uniform 
state  of  mind,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  and  changes  of  circumstances 
to  which  we  are  subject  in  the  present 
state.  One  of  this  disposition  is  not  de- 
jected when  under  adversity,  nor  elated 
when  in  the  height  of  prosperity :  he  is 
equally  affable  to  others,  and  contented 
in  himself.  The  excellency  of  j  this  dis- 
position is  beyond  all  praise.  It  may  be 
considered  as  the  g^rand  remedy  for  all 
the  diseases  and  miseries  of  life,  and  the 
only  way  by  which  we  can  preserve  the 
dignitjr  of  our  characters  as  men  and  as 
Christians. 

EQUITY  is  that  exact  rule  of  righ- 
teousness or  justice,  which  is  to  be  ob- 
served between  man  and  man.  Our 
Lord  beautifully  and  comprehensively 
expresses  it  in  these  words :  **  AU  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  uilto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  Matt, 
vii.  12.  This  golden  rule,  says  Dr. 
Watts,  has  many  excellent  properties 
in  it  1.  It  is  a  rule  that  is  easy  to  oe  un- 
derstood, and  as  easy  to  be  applied  by 
the  meanest  and  weakest  understand- 
ing, Isa.  XXXV.  8.-r-2:  It  is  a  very  shprt 
nue,  and  easy  to  be  remembered :  the 
"weakest  memory  can  retain  k :  and  the 
leanest  of  mankind  may  carry  this 
3bout  with  them,  and  have  it  feady 
'Jpon  all  occasions. — 3.  This  excellent 
precept  carries  greater  evidence  to  the 
c<3i^ience,  and  a  stronger  degree  of 
conviction  in  it,  than  any  other  rule  of 
njoral  virtue.— 4.  It  is  jmrticulariy  fitted 
**  practice,  because  it  includes  in  it  a 
powerful  motive  to  stir  us  up  to  do  what 
J^  «ijoins. — 5.  It  is  such  a  rulfe  as,  if 
wefl  applied,  will  almost  always  secure 


our  nciglAbur  from  injufy,  and  secure 
us  from  guilt  if  we  should  chance  tqt 
hurt  him. — 6^  It  is  a  rule  as  much  fitted 
to  awaken  us  to  sincere  repentance,^ 
upon  the  transgression  of  it,  as  it  i».to 
direct  lis  to  our  present  duty. — 7,  It  is 
a  most  extensive  rule,  with  regard  to 
all  the  stations,  ranks,  and  characters 
of  mankind,  for  it  is  perfectly  suited  to 
them  all.-;-8.  It  is  a  most  comprehen- 
sive rule  with  regard  to  all  the  actions 
and  duties  that  concern  our  neighbours. 
It  teaches  us  to  regulate  oiir  temper 
and  behaviour,  and  promote  tenderness, 
benevolence,  gentleness,  &c. — 9.  It  is 
also  a'  rule  of  the  highest  prudence  with, 
regard  to  ourselves,  and  proihotes  our 
own  interest  in  the  best  manner. — 10, 
This  rule  is  fitted  to  make  the  whole 
world  as  happy  as  the  present  state  of 
things  will  acunit.  See  IVatts's  Sermons^ 
ser.  33.  v.  i. ;  Evan's  Ser,  ser.  28 ;  Mor^ 
ning  Exercises  at  Crififilegate,  ser.  10. 

EQUIVOCATION,  the  using  a  term 
or  expression  that  has  a  double  mean* 
ing.  Equivocations  are  said  to  be  ex- 
pedients to  save  telling  the  truth,  and 
yet  without  telling  a  falsity ;  but  if  an 
intention  to  deceive  constitute  thQ  es- 
sence of  a  lie,  which  in  general  it  does^ 
I  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  done 
without  incurring  guilt,  as  it  is  certainly 
an  intention  to  deceive. 

ERASTIANS,  so  called  from  Eras- 
tus,  a  German  divine  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  pastoral  office,  according  to 
him,  was  only  persuaajce,  like  a  pro- 
fessor of  science  over  his  students,  with- 
out any  power  of  the  keys  annexed., 
The  Lom's  supper  and  other  ordinan* 
ces  of  the  Go4>el  were  to  be  free*  and 
open  to  all.  Tlie  minister  might  dissuade 
the  vicious  and  unqualified  from  the 
commmiion ;  but  might  not  refiise  it,  or 
inflict  any  kind  of  censure ;  the  punish- 
ment of  all  offences,  either  of  a  civil  oc 
religious  nature,  being  referred  to  the 
civil  magistrate. 

ERROR,  a  mistake  of  our  judgment, 
giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not  true. 
Mr.  Locke  reduces  the  causes  of  error 
to  four.  1.  Want  of  proofs.— 2.  Want  of 
ability  to  use  them. — 3.  Want  of  will  to 
use  them. — 4.  Wrong  measures  of  pro- 
bability. In  a  moral  and  scriptural  sense 
it  signifies  sin.    See  Sin. 

ESSENES,  a  very  ancient  sect,  that 
was  spread  abroad  through  Syria,, 
Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
They  maintained  that  religion  consisted 
wholly  in  contemplation  and  silence. 
Some  of  them  passed  their  lives  in  a 
state  of  celibacy ;  others  embraced  the 
state  of  matrimony,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  lawfiil,  when  entered  into  witlt 
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tj^e  sole  desigi^  of  propagatine  the  3pe^ 
cies  and  not  to  sati^iy  the  detnana  of 
lust  Some  of  them  held  the  possibility 
of  appeasing  the  Deity  by  sacrifices, 
though  different  from  that  of  the  Jews ; 
and  others  maintained  that  no  offering 
was  acceptable  to  God  but  that  of  a 
serene  and  composed  mind,  addicted 
to  the  contemplation  of  divine  thuigs. 
They  looked  upon  the  law  of  Moses  as 
an  allegorical  system  of  spiritual  and 
mysterious  truths;  and  renounced,  in 
its  explication,  all  regard  to  tlie  out- 
ward letter. 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  Religious. 
By  a  religious  establishment  is  generally 
Understood  silch  an  intimate  connection 
between  religion  and  civil  government 
as  is  supposed  to  securc  the  best  inte- 
rests and  great  end  of  both.  This  arti- 
cle, like  many  others,  has  afFoixlcd  mat- 
ter of  considerable  dispute.  In  order 
that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself, 
we  shall  take  a  view  of  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

The  partisans  for  religious  establish- 
ments ODserve,  that  they  have  prevail- 
ed universally  in  every  age  and  nation. 
The  ancient  patriarchs  formed  no  ex- 
tensive or  permanent  associations  but 
such  as  ai-o^e  from  the  relationships  of 
nature.  Every  father  governed  his  own 
family,  and  their  offspring  submitted  to 
his  jurisdiction.  He  presided  in  their 
education  and  disciplme,  in  their  reli- 
gious worship,  and  in  their  general  go- 
vernment His  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience handed  down  to  them  their  laws 
and  their  customs,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious ;  and  his  authority  enforced  them. 
The  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 
were  thus  united  in  the  same  patriarch. 
Gen.  xviii.  li  Gen.  xvii.  and  xxi.  Gen. 
xiv.  18.  The  Jews  enjoyed  a  religious 
establishment  dictated  and  ordained  by 
God.  In  turning  our  attention  to  the 
heathen  nations  we  shall  find  the  same 
incorporation  oi  relijjious  with  civil  go- 
vernment, Gen.  xlvii.  22.  2  Kings  xvii. 
27,  29.  Every  one  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  knows  that  religion  was  altoge- 
ther 'blended  with  the  policy  of  the 
state.  The  Koran  may  be  c'^nsidered 
as  the  religious  creed  and  civil  code  of 
all  the  Mahometan  tribes.  Among  the 
Celtcs,  or  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  the  druids  were  both  their 
priests  and  their  judges,  and  their  judg- 
ment was  final.  Among  the  Hindoos, 
the  priests  and  sovereigns  are  of  differ- 
ent tribes  or  casts,  but  the  priests  are 
superior  in  rank;  and  in  China,  the 
emperoj:  is  sovereign  pontiff,  and  pre- 
^des  in  all  public  acts  of  religion. 


Again ;  it  is  said,  that,  although  tiiem 
is  no  fprm  of  church  government  abso- 
lutely prescribed  in  the  New  Testamoit^ 
yet  from  the  associating  law,  on  whidi 
the  Gospel  lays  so  much  stress,  by  the 
respect  for  civil  govemmenjt  it  so  ear- 
nestly enjoms,  and  oy  the  practice  wliich 
followed,  and  finally  prevailed,  Chris- 
tians cannot  be  said  to  disapprove,  but ' 
to  favour  religious  establishments. 

Religious  establishments,  also,  it  is 
observed,  are  foimded  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  interwoven  with  all  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  human  society :  the 
knowledge  and  profession  of  Chnstian- 
ity  cannot  be  upheld  without  a  clergy; 
a  clergy  cannot  be  supported  without  a 
legal  provision;  and  a  legal  provision 
for  the  clei-gy  cannot  be  constituted 
without  the  preference  of  one  sect  of 
Christians  to  the  rest.'  An  established 
church  Is  most  likely  to  maintam  cleri- 
cal respectability  and  usefulness,  by 
holding  out  a  suitable  encouragement 
to  young  men  to  devote  themselves 
early  to  the  service  of  the  church ;  and 
likewise  enables  them  to  obtain  such 
knowledge  as  shall  qualify  them  for  the 
impoilant  work. 

Tliey  who  reason  on  the  contrary  side 
observe,  that  the  patriarchs  sustaiiung 
civil  as  well  as  relij^ious  oflfices,  is  no 
proof  at  all  that  religion  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  civil  govemmeat,  in  the 
sense  above  referred  to;  nor  is  there 
the  least  hint  of  it  in  the  saci*ed  Scrip- 
tures. That  the  case  of  the  Jews  can 
never  be  considered  in  point,  as  they 
were  under  a  theocracy;  and  a  ceremo- 
nial dispensation  that  was  to  pass  away, 
and  consequently  not  designed  to  be  a 
model  for  Christian  nations.  That  what- 
ever was  the  practice  of  heathens  m 
this  respect,  this  forms  no  argument  in 
favour  of  that  system  which  is  the  very 
opposite  to  pa^anisrh.  The  church  of 
Christ  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  ought 
no^i  yea  cannot,  in  fact,  be  incorporated 
with  the  state  without  sustaming  mate* 
rial  injury.  In  the  three  first  and  pu- 
rest ages  of  Christianity,  the  church 
was  a  stranger  to  any  alliance  with  tem- 
poral powers ;  and,  so  far  fix)m  ne^ 
ing  their  aid,  religion  never  flounshea 
so  much  as  while  they  were  combing 
to  suppress  it.  As  to  the  support  whicn 
Christianity,  when  united  to  civil  go- 
vernment 'yields  to  the  peace  antt 
good  order  of  society,  it  is  obsen^ed, 
that  this  benefit  will  be  derived  from  it, 
at  least,  m  as  great  a  degi-ee  without 
an  establishment  as  with  it.    Religm 
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derive  iro  weight  at  sdWftnity  from  fiii- 
pan  slainctions.  Human  establis^iments^,' 
h  is  said,  have  beeii,  and  ai^e^  productive 
of  thie  greatest  evils;  for. in  this  case  it 
is  requisite  to  give  the  preference  ^  to- 
some  particular  system;  and  as  the 
magistrate  is  no  better  judge  of  religion 
than  others,  the  chances  are  as  gi-eat  of 
his  lending^his  sanction  to  the  false  as 
the  true.  The  thousands  that  have  been 
persecuted  and  suffered  in  consequence 
of  establishments,  will  always-  fonm  an 
aR;ument  against  them.  Under  estab- 
lishments also,  it  is  said,  conniption  can- 
not be  avoided.  Emolument  must  be 
attached  to  the  national  church,  which 
may  be  a  strong  inducement  to  its  mi- 
nisters to  defend  it,  be  it  ever  so  remote 
from  the  truJi.  Thus,  also,  error  be- 
comes permanent ;  and  that' set  of  opi- 
nicms  which  happens  to  prevail  when 
the  establishment  is  formed,  continues, 

■  in  spite  of  superior  light  and  improve- 
ment, to  be  handed  down,  without  ^- 
teration,  from  age  to  age.  Hence  the 
disagreement  between  the  public  creed 
of  tj&e  church  and  the  private  senti- 
ments of  its  ministers. .  As  to  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  clergy,  this  may  be 
done  without  an  establishment,  as  mat- 
ter of  fact  shows  in  hundi-eds  of  in- 
stances. Dissenting  mlnisters,>or  those 
who  do  not  hold  in  establishments,  it  is 
observed  are  not  without  means  ci*  ob- 
taining knowledge ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  are  equal  to  their  bre- 
thren in  the  establishment  for  erudition 
and  sound  learning.  It  is  not  to  be  dis- 
sembled neither,  that  among  those  who, 
in  general,  cannot  agree  with  human 
establishments,  there  »re  as  pious  and 
as  useftil  metnbei*s  of  society  as  othei's. 

.  Finally,  though  all  Chmtians  should  pay 
respect  to  civil  magistmtes  as  such,  and 
all  magistrates  ou^t  to  encourage  the 
church,  yet  no  civil  magistmtes  have 
any  power  to  establish  any  particular 
form  of  religion,  binding  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  subject ;  nor  ai'e  magis- 
trates even  represented  in  scripture  as 
oflRcers  or  rulers  of  the  church.  Should 
the  reader  be  desirous  of  prosecuting 
this  subject  farther,  he  may  consult 
Warburton^s  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State;  Christie* 8  Busay  ori  Mstab- 


third'volume  of  hia  works;  Nail's  Li- 
berty of  the  Press,  sec.  5 ;  Mrs.  H. 
More'B  Hints  on  formingxthe  Character 
of  a  youngPrincesSi  vol.  ii.  p.  350 ;  but 
eq>eaally  Ranken.2Livl  Graham's  pieces 
on  the  subject;  the  former  for,  and  the 
latter  against  establishments. 
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:  ESTEEM  is  that  high  and  Exalted 
thought  of,  'fend  value  for  any  thing 
which  arises  ifrom  a  sense  'of  its  own  in- 
trinsic worth  and  excellency.  Esteem  is/ 
higher  than  simjple  approbation,  which 
is  a  decision  of  tne' judgment;  it  is  the 
commencement  of  affection :  it  is  a  de- 
gi'ee  of  love  for  othei-s,  on  account  of 
their  pleasing  qualities,  though  tlifey 
should  not  immediately  interest  our- 
selves ;  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
^titude.  Our  esteem  of  God  manifests 
Itself  in  never  mentioning  his  name 
without  reverence;  in  bowing  the  knee; 
in  prayei*  and  praise ;  in  all  the  several 
forms  of  outwaM  devotion,  and  m  quick  - 
resentment  of  any  dishonour  done  to 
him.  Our  high  esteem  or  veneration 
of  any  maB>  appears  in  an  humble,  re- 
specttiil  behaviour  toward  him,  speak- 
ing h'<3  praises,  imitating  his  excellen- 
cies, and  resenting>'his  dishonour. 

ETERNITY,'*with  respect  to  God, 
is  a  duration  without  beginning  or  end. 
As  it  is  the  attribute  of  human  nature^ 
it  is  a  duration  that  has  abe^nnine,but 
Vill  never  have  an  end.  **  It  is  a  aura- 
tion,**  says  a  lively  writer,  **that  ex- 
cludes all^  number  and  computation  i 
days,  and  months,  and  years,  yea,  and 
ages,  are  lost  in  it,  like  drops  in  the 
ocean !  Millions  of  millions  of  years,  as 
many  years  as  there  are  sands  on  the 
sea-shore,  6y  particles  of  dust  in  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  and  those  multiplied 
to  the  highest  reach  of  number,  all  these 
are  nothing  to  eternity.  They  do  not 
bear  the  least  imaginaole  proportion  to 
it;  for  these  will  come  to  an  end,  as 
certainly  as  a  day;  but  eternity  will 
never,  never,  never,  come  to  an  end! 
It  is  a  line  without  end'  it  is  an  Ocean 
without  a  shore!  Alas!  what  shall  I 
say  of  it!  it  is  an  infinite,  unknown 
something,  that  neither  human  thought 
can  grasp,  nor  human  language  de- 
scribe!" Orion  on  Eternity;  Shower 
on  ditto:  Davis's  Sermons,  ser.  11; 
Saurin's  Sermons,  vol.  iit.jp.  370.. 

ETERNITY  OK  GOD  is  the  per-. 

getual  continuance  of  his  being,  without 
eginning,  end,  or  succession.  That  he 
is  without  beginning,  says  Dr,  Gill,  mav 
be  proved  from,  1.  His  necessary  self- 
existence,  Exod.  iii.  14. — 2.  From  his 
attributes,  several  of  which  are  said  to 
be  eternal,  Rom.  i.  20.  Acts  xv.  18. 
Ps.  ciii.  ir.  Jer.  xxxl  3.— 3^  From  his 
purposes,  which  are  also  said  to  be  from 
eternity,  Isa.  xxv.  1.  Eph.  iii,  11.  .  Rom. 
ix.  11.  Eph.  i.  4. — 4.  From  the.covenajit 
of  grade,  which  is  eternal,  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
5.  Mic.  V.  2. 

Tliat  he  is  without  end,  may  be  prov- 
ed from,  1.  His  spirituality  !%ndsimpli- 
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c»y»  ^m\:l  23j— 3.  From  his  jp^ep^- 1 
dttncy,Rom.  ix,  5^^.  From  his  «»i»ur 
tabaity,2Pet.i.24,25.  Mai.  Hi.  6.  Psal. 
li^  26,,27.— 4,  Jrom  hi^  donftinion  and 
government,  said  never  to  end,  Jer.  x. 
10.  Psal.  X*  16.  Dan.  iv,  3. 

That  Ae  is  HvUhout  succession,  or  Bjxy 
distinctions  of  time  succeeding  one  to 
anoUier,  as  moments^  minutes,  &c.  may 
be  orpved  from,  1.  His  existence  before 
sucli  were  in  being*  Isa.  xliii.  13. — 2. 
The  distinctions  and  difFerences  of  time 
ar©  together  ascribed  to  him,  and  not  as 
succeeding  one  another:  he  is  the  sarae 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  Heb. 
xiii.  8.  Rev.  L  4* — 3.  If  his.  duration 
were  successive,  or  proceeded  by  mo- 
ments, days,  and  years,  thien  thei'e  must 
have  been  some  nrst  moment,  day,  and 
year,  when  h)e  began  to  exist,  which  is 
mcompaUble'with  the  idea  of  his  eter- 
nity ;  and,  besides,  one  day  would  be 
but  one  day  with  him,  and  Jiot  a  thou- 
sand, contrary  to  the  express  language 
of  Scttptuie,  2  Pet.  iiL  8.-4.  He  would 
not  be  immense,  immutable,  and  per- 
fect, if  this  were  the  case;  for  he  would 
be  older  one  minute  than  he  was  before, 
which  caipot  be  said  of  him.*-i5.  His 
knowledge  proves  him  without  succes- 
sive duration,  for  he,  knows  all  things 
past,,  present,  and  to  come :  **he  sees 
the  present  without  a  medium,  the  past 
without  recollection,  and  the  future 
without  foresight  To  him  all  truths 
are  but  one  idea,  all  places  are  but  one 
])oint,  and  all  times  but  one  moment." 
Giirs  Body  of  Divinity;  Foley's  Mit. 
TheoL  p.  480 ;  Chamock  on  the  Divine 
Perfections;  Clarke  on  ditto ;  Watts's 
Ontoloqy,  chap.  iv. 

ETfiRNITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  others 
that  the  world  was  eternal.  But  that 
the  pi-esent  system  of  things  had  a  be- 
wnnmg,  seems  evident,  if  we  consider 
the  foljowing  things.  1.  We  may  not 
oidy  conceive  of  many  posable  altera- 
tions which  might  be  made  m  the  form 
of  it,  but  we  see  it  incessantly  changing; 
whereas  an-  eternal  bemg,  forasmuch 
as  it  is  self-existent,  is  always  the  same. 
— %  We  have  no  credible  history  of 
transactions  more  remote  than  six  thou- 
sand yeats  from  the  present  time ;  for 
as  to  the  pretence  that  some  nations 
have  made  to  liistories  of  greater  anti- 
quity, as  th«  Egyfitians,  Chaldeans, 
PhankianSy  Chinese,  &c.  they  are  evi- 
dently conVicted  of  falsehood  in  the 
works  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  this 
article.— 3.  We  can  trace  the  invention 
"*.  ,  most  useful  arts  and  sciences; 
which  had  probably  been  carried  far- 
llicr,.  aiKl  tfivented   sooner,  had  the 


worJId  been  et9n«l.^-T4.  The  ori^itief ' 
the ,  most  considerabliQ  nations  o£  ^ 
earth  may  b^  traced,.!*  e.  the  time  when 
they  first  inhabited  thxj  countries  whferc 
they  now  dwell;  and  it  appeats  that 
most  of  the  western  natksis  cam^  from 
the  east.^-^.  If  the  world  be  eternal,  it 
is  hard  to  account  for  the  tradition  of - 
its  beginning  which  has  almost  evtry 
where  prevailed,  though  undei  different 
fonns,  amonc  both  pohte  and  barbarous 
nations^-^.  We  have  a -.most  ancient 
and  crefiible  history  of  the  beginning  of 
the  world :  I  mean  the  history  of  Mo- 
ses, with  which  no  book  in  the  world, 
in  pouit  of  antiquity,  can  ctmtend.  5^/- 
lini( feet's  C/ri^,  Sccree,  p.  15,  106; 
Winder^ s  Hist,  of  JCncnvledge,  vol.  ii 

?assim ;  Pearson  on  the  Creedy  p.  58 ; 
)oddridffe*^J^cturcs^h24f;  Tilhtson's 
Sermons, sfir A;  Clarke  2A  B6yie*8 Lec- 
tures, p.  22, 23;  Dr^  Collyev'^  Scrifiture 
Facts,  ser.  2.    • 

ETHICS,  the  doctrine  of  manners, 
or  the  science  of  moral  philosophy. 
The  word  is  formed  from  nOor,  mores, 
**  manners,"  by  reason  the  scope  or  ob- 
ject thereof  is  to  form  the  manners. 
See  I^ORALS 

ETHNOPHRONES,  a  sect  of  here- 
tics in  the. seV^enth  century, who  madea 
profession  of  Christianity,  but  joined 
thereto  all  the  cerennonies.  and  fdlies 
of  paganism,  as  judicial  astrology,  sorti- 
leges, auguries,  and  other  divinatitms. 

EVANGELIST,  one  who  publishes 
glad  tidmgs ;  a  messenger,  or  preacher 
of  good  news.  The  persons  denomi- 
nated evangelists  were  next  in  order  to 
the  apostles,  and  were  sent  by  them  not 
to  settle  in  any  particular  place,  but  to 
travel  among  the  infant  churches,  and 
ordain  ordinary  officers,  and  finish  What 
the  apostles  had  begun.  Of  this  kmd 
were  Philip  the  deacon,  Mark,  Silas, 
&c.  Acts  xxi.  8.  The  title  of  evange- 
list is  more  particularly  given  to  the 
four  mspired  writers  of  our  Saviours 
life. 

EVANGELICAL,  agreeable  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  term  is 
frequently  applied  to  those  who  do  not 
rely  upon  moral  duti^  ias  to  their  ac- 
ceptance with  God ;  but  are  influence 
to  action  from  a  sense  of  the  wye  oi 
God,  and  depend  upon  the  merits  oi 
Christ  for  their  everlasting  salvatitm. 

EUCHARIST,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  The  woi-d  properly  ag* 
nifies  givi?7q-  thanks,  As-to  the  man- 
ner of  celebrating  the  eucharist  amoi^ 
the  ancient  Christians,  after  the  cusi^ 
mary  oblations  were  rtiade,  the  ««^ 
brought  water  to  the  bishops  and  F^ 
by ters  standing  round  the  taWe  to  wa» 
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^^r liands;  according  to  that  passage 
of  the  Psalmist,  "I  win  Wash  my  hands 
in  innooency,.  and  so  will  I  compass  thy 
altar,  O  Lord."  Then  the  deacon  cried 
out  aioud,  **  Mutually  embrace  and  kiss 
each  dther ;" '  -which  being  done,  the 
whole  congregation  prayed  for  the  uni- 
^lersal  peace  and  welfere  of  tlie  church, 
for  the  tranquillity  and  repose  of  the 
world,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  age, 
for  wholesome  weather,''  and  for  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  men.  After  this 
followed  mutual  salutations  of  the  mi- 
nister and  peq^le ;  and  then  the  bishoj) 
or  presbyter,  ha^ang  sanctified  the  ele- 
ments by  a  solemn  benediction,  broke 
the  bread,  and  d^i\^l^  it  to  the  dea- 
con, who  distribiited  it  to  the  communi- 
C^its,  and  aftcfr  that  the  cup.  The  sa- 
cramental wine  was  usually  diluted  or 
mixed  with  water.  During  the  time  of 
administration  they  sang  hymns  and 
p^ms;  and  hkvm^  concluded  with 
prayfer  and  thanksgiving,  the  people 
saluted  each  other  with  a  kiss  of  peace, 
and  so  the  assembly  broke  up, 

EUCHITES,  or  EuckiTA,  a  sect  of 
ancient  heretics,  who  were  first  formed 
into  a  religious  body  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  centuiy,  though  their  doc- 
trine and  disciplhie  subsisted  in  Syria, 
Egyjfl:,  and  other  eastern  countries,  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ:  they  were  thus 
called,  because  they  prayed  without* 
ceasing,  ima^ning  that  prayer  alone 
was  sufficient  to  save  them.  They  were 
a  sort  of  mystids,  who  imagined,  ac- 
cording to  the  Oriental  notion,  that  two 
isouls  resided  in  man;  the  one  good,  and 
<he  other  evil ;  and  who  were  zealous 
in  e^pellin^  the  evil  Soul  or  demon, 
and  hastening  the  return  of  the  good 
Spirit  of  God,  by  contemplation,  prayer, 
and  singing  of  hj^nns.  They  also  em- 
braced opmions  nearly  resembling  the 
Manicliean  doctrine,  and  which  they 
derived  from  the  tenets  of  the  oriental 
philosophy.  The  same  "denomination 
was  used  m  the  twelfth  centnry  to  de- 
note certain  fanatics  who  infested  the 
Oreek  and  Eastern  churches,  and  who 
Were  charged  with  believing  a  double 
trinity,  rejecting  wedlock,  abstaining 
from  flesh,  treatmg  with  conttmpt  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  l-.ord's 
supper,  and  the  various  bi'anches  of 
extemd  worship,  and  placing  the  es- 
sence of  religion  solely  in  external 
ptaycr;  and  maintaining  the  efficacy  of 


genius, 

every  mortal.  Thii  '^tect  is  saTd  to  have 
»>een  founded  by  ajierson  called 'Zt/co- 
fietrus,  \Vho8e  chi^i ^iscfpte wnsjiamed 


TycMcUi),  By  degrees  it  become  a  -ge- 
neral and  invidious  appellation  for  pep- 
sons  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal  for  ge- 
nuine Christianity,  who  opposed  the  vi- 
cious practices  and  insolent  tyranny  of 
the  priesthood,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  I^atins  comprehended  all  the 
adversaries  of  the  Roman  i)ontiff  under 
the  general  tenns  of  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses* 

EUDOXIANS,  a  sect  .in  the  fourth 
century;  so  called  from  their  leader 
Eudoxius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and 
Constantinople,  agreat  defender  of  the 
Arian  doctnnie,  Tne  Eudoxians  believ- 
ed that  the  Son  was  created  out  of  no- 
thing ;  that  he  had  a  will  distinct  and 
different  from  that  of  the  Fatlier.  3cc. 
They  held  many  other  tenets  of  the 
AiTans  and  Eunomians. 

EVIDENCE,  is  that  perception  of 
truth  which  arises  either  from  the  tes- 
timcMiy  of  the  senses,  or  from  an  induc- 
tion of  reason.  The  evidences  of  reve- 
lation are  divided  into  internal  and. ex- 
ternal. That  is  called  internal  evidence 
which  is  drawn  from  the  consideration 
of  those  declarations  and  doctrines 
which  are  contained  in  it;  and  that  is 
called  external,  which  arises  from  some 
other  circumstances  referring  to  it, 
such  as  predictions  concerning  it,  mira- 
cles wrought  by  those  who  teaOh  it,  its 
success  in  the  world,  &c.  ■  See  JSvicfeTi- 
cea  of  Christ,  art.  Christianity. 

Moral  evidence  is  that  which,  though  / 
it  does  not  exclude  a  mere  abstract  pos- 
sibility of  things  being  otherwise,  yet 
shuts  out  every  reasonable  .gi*ound  of 
suspecting  that  they  are  so. 

MTvidences  of  Grace  are  tliose  dispo- 
sitions and  acts  which  prt)ve  a  person  to 
be  in  a  converted  state ;  such  as  an  en- 
lightened understanding;  love  to  God 
and  his  people;  a  delight  in  God's 
word;  worship  and  dependence  on  him ; 
spirituality  of  mind;  deT^otedness  of  lifo 
to  the  service  of  God,  &c.  Seed's  Post. 
Ser, ser.  2.  Bitt&n  on  t/te Resurrection; 
Bellamy  on  Rel^on,  p.  184.  Oam-' 
hear'^s  introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Moral  Evidence,  163. 

EVIL  is  distinguished  into  natural 
and  moral.  JVatural  evil  is  whatever 
destroys  or  any  -.vay  disturi)s  the  per- 
fection of  natural  beings;  such  as  blind- 
ness, diseases,  death,  &c.  Moral  evil  is 
the  disagreement  between  the  actions 
of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule  of  those 
actions,  whatever  it  is.  Appdied  to  a 
choice,  or  acting  contrary  to  the  moral 
or  revealed  laws  of  t!ie  Deity,  it  is 
termed  wickedness  or  sin.  Appliexl  to 
acting  contrary  to  the  mete  tule  of 
fitxi^.f»t  tk  fault*    Scie  »rtira«  SiK. 
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EVIL  SPEAKINO,  the  using  lan- 
guage either  reproachful  or  untnie  re- 
specting others,  and  thei^by  injurine 
tnem.  it  is  an  express  command  of 
Scripture,  •'To* speak  evil  of  no  man." 
Titus  iii.  2.  James  iv.  11.  By  -which, 
however,  we  are  not  to  undei*stand  that 
there  are  no  occasions  on  which  we  are 
at  liberty  to  speak  of  others  that  which 
may  be  consicfered  as  evil.  1.  Persons  in 
the  administration  of  justice  mky  speak 
words  which  in  private  intercourse 
would  be  reproachful. — ^2.  God's  minis- 
ters may  inveigh  against  vice  with 
shaipness  and  severity,  both  privately 
and  publicly.  Is.  Iviii.  1  Tit.  i.  13.— S.  Pri- 
vate persons^  may  i-eprove  others  when 
they  commit  sin.  Lev.  xix.  17.— 4.  Some 
vehemence  of  speecli  may  be  used  in  de- 
fence of  ti-uth,  and  impugning  ciTors  of 
bad  consequence,  Jude  3. — 5.  It  may  be 
necessary,  upon  some  emergent  occa- 
sions, with  some  heat  of  language,  to  ex- 
press disapprobation  of  notorious  wick- 
edness. Acts  viii.  23.  Yet  in  all  these  the 
greatest  equity,  moderation,  and  can- 
dour, should  be  used;  and  we  should 
take  care,  1.  Never  to  speak  in  severe 
terms  without  reasonable  warrant  or  ap- 
parent just  cause  ^—2.  Nor  beyond  mea- 
sure ;—r3.  Nor  out  of  bad  principles  or 
wrong  ends ;  for  ill  will,  contempt,  re- 
venge, envy,  to  compass  our  own  ends; 
from  wantonness,  or  negligence,  but 
from  pure  charity  for  the*goad  of  those 
to  whom  or  of  whom  we  speak. 

This  is  an  evil,  however,  which  ^at- 
iy  abounds,  and  which  is  not  sufficiently 
watched  against ;  for  it  is  not  when  we 
openly  speak  evil  of  othera  only  that  we 
are  guilty,  but  even  in  speaking  what  is 
true  we  are  in  danger  of  speaking  evil 
of  others.  There  is  sometimes  a  malig- 
'  nant  pleasure  manifested ;  a  studious 
recollection  of  every  thing  that  cam  be 
brought  forward ;  a  delight  in  hearing 
any  tnin^  spoken  against  others ;  a  se- 
cret reiojcing  in  knowing  that  another's 
fall  will  be  an  occasion  of  our  rise.  All 
this  is  base  to  an  extreme. 

The  imfirojiriety  and  sinfulneaa  of 
evil  speaking  will  apj^ear,  if  we  consi- 
der,. 1.  That  it  is  entirely  opposite  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.^—2.  Expressly  condemned  and 
prohibited  as  evil,  Fs.  Ixiv.  3.  James  iv. 
11^*-p3.  No  practice  hath  more  severe 
punishments  denounced  against  it,  1  Cor. 
V.  11.  1  Cor.  vi.  10. — L  It  is  an  evidence 
of  a  weak  and  di8temi)ered  mind.— 5.  It 
is  even  indicative  of  ill-breeding  and  bad 
manners..^6.  It  is  the  abhorrence  of  all 
wise  wid  good  men,  Ps.  xv.  5<— 7.  It  is 
exceedrngTy  injurious  to  society,  and  in- 
consistent with  jthe  relation  we  1>e^r  to 


each  oclier  as  Christians,  James  ^h^^ 
8.  It  is  branded  with  the  epithet  erf  fcilly, 
Prov.  xviii.  6, 7. — 9.  It  is  pen-erting;  the 
design  of  speech^-^lO.  It  is  opposite  to 
the  example  of  Christ,  whom  we  pro- 
fess to  fdlow.  SeeSLANDKR.  Barrow*8 
Works,  vol.  i.  ser.  16.  Tillotson'a  Ser, 
ser.  42.  Jack's  Ser,  on  Evil  Sfieaking, 
.  EULOGY,  eulogia,  3.  term  made  use 
of  in  i-eference  to  the  consecrated  bread. 
When  the  Greeks  have  cut  a  loaf  or 
piece  of  bread  to  consecrate  it,  they 
break  the  rest  into  little  bits,  and  distri- 
bute it  among  the  persons  who  have  not 
yet  communicated,  or  send  it  to  persons 
that  are  absent :  and  these  pieces  of 
bread  are  what  they  call  eulogies.  The 
word  is  Greek,  iukoyia,  formed  of  eo,  benff 
"  well,"  and  kcyu,  dico,  **  I  say,  speak;" 
q.  d.  benedictum,  **  blessed." 

The  Latin  church  has  had  somethine 
like  eulogies  for  a  great  many  ages;  and 
thence  arose  the  use  of  their  ^loly  bread. 
The  name  euloffv  was  Mkewise  given  to 
loaves  or  cakes  brought  to  church  by 
the  faithfiil  tohave  them  blessed.  Last- 
ly, the  use  of  the  term  passed  hence  to 
mere  presents  made  to  a  person  with- 
out any  benediction. 

EUNOMIANS,  a  sect  in  the  fourth 
century.  They  were  a  branch  of  Arians, 
and  took  their  name  from  Eunomius, 
bishop  of  Cyzicus.  Cave,  in  his  Histo- 
ria  Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  223,  gives  the  fdr 
lowing  account  of  their  faith.  ,  **  There 
is  one  God,  uncreated  and  without  be- 
ginning ;  who  has  nothing  existing  be- 
fore him,  for  nothing  can  exist  before 
what  is  uncreated ;  nor  with  him,  for 
what  is  uncreated  must  be  one^  nor  in 
him^  for  God  is  a  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded  bein^.  This  one  simple  and 
eternal  being  is  God,  the  creator  and 
ordainer  of  all  things ;  iirst  indeed,  and 
principally  of  his  oiuy  begotten  Son;  and 
then  tlirough  him  of  all  other  thines". 
For  God  begat,  create«^  and  made  the 
Son  only  by  his  direct  operation  and 
power,  before  all  things,  and  every 
other  creature;  not  producing,  how- 
ever, any  being  like  himself,  or  impart- 
ing any  of  his  own  proper  substance  to 
the  Son !  for  God  is  immortal,  uniform, 
indivisible;  and  therefore  cannot  com- 
municate any  pait  of  his  own  pi^per 
substance  to  another.  He  alone  is  im- 
begotten ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  any 
other  bemg  should  be  foraied  of  an  un- 
begotten  substance.  He  did  not  use  his 
own  substance  in  beeetting  the  Son,  but 
his  will  only;  por  did  he  oeget  him  m 
the  likei>ess  of.  his,  substance,  but  ac- 
coi'ding  to  his  own  good  pleasure;  he 
then  create  the  Hdy  Spirit,  the  first 
and  greatest  of  aU  spirits,  by  his  own 
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power,  in  deed  and  operation  mediate- 
fy;  yet  by  the  immediate  power  and 
q)efation  of  the  Son.  After  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  ci-eated  all  other  things,  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble, corporeal  and  incoij>oreal,  mediate- 
ly by  himself,  by  the  power  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Son,  Sec."  The  l;eader  will 
evidently  see  how  near  these  tenets  are 
to  those  of  Arianism.    See  Arians. 

EUSEBIANS,  a  denomination  given 
to  the  Arians,  on  account  of  the  favour 
and  countenance  which  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Caesarea,  showed  and  procured  for 
them  at  their  first  rise. 

EUSTATHIANS,  a  name  given  to 
the  Catholics  of  Antioch,  in  the  fourth 
century,  on  occasion  of  their  refusing;  to 
acknowledge  any  other  bishop  beside 
St.  Eustathuis,  deposed  by  the  Arians. 
EUSTATHIANS,  a  sect  in  the  fourth 
centur}^  so  denominated  from  their  foun- 
der, Eustathius,  a  monk  so  foolishly  fond 
of  his  own  profession,  that  he  condemn- 
ed all  other  conditions  of  life.  Whether 
this  Eustathius  were  the  same  with  the 
bishop  of  Sabastia,  and  chief  of  the  Se- 
mi-arians,  is  not  easy  to  deteraiine.  He 
€xcluded  married  people  from  salva- 
tion ;  pl*ohibited  his  followers  from  pray- 
ing in  their  houses,  and  obliged  them  to 
Quit  all  they  had,  as  incompatible  with 
the  hopes  of  heaven.  He  drew  them  out 
of  the.  other  assemblies  of  Christians,  to 
hold  secret  ones  with  him,  and  made 
them  wear  a  particular  habit :  he  ap- 
pointed them  to  fast  on  Sundays ;  and 
taught  them  that  the  ordinary  fasts  of 
the  church  were  needless  after  they  had 
attamed  to  a  cei*tain  degree  of  purity 
which  he  pretended  to.  He  showed 
great  horror  for  chapels  built  in  honour 
of  martyrs,  and  the  assemblies  held 
therein.  He  was  condemned  at  the 
council  of  Gangi*a,  in  Paphlagonia,  held 
between  the  vear  326  and  341. 

EUTUCMITES,  a  denomination  in 
the  third  century ;  so  called  from  the 
Greek  furincciv,  which  signifies  to  live 
"Without  pain,  or  in  pleasure.  Among 
other  sentiments,  they  held  that  our 
souls  are  placed  in  our  bodies  only  to 
honour  the  angels  who  created  them ; 
and  that  we  ought  to  rejoice  equally  in 
aU  events,  because  to  gineve  would  be 
to  dishonour  the  angels,  their  creators. 
EUTYCHIANS,  ancient  heretics, 
^bo  denied  the  duplicity  of  natures  in 
^^t;  thus  denominated  from  Euty- 
c^  the  archimandrite  or  abbot  of  a 
^'■^^ftastery,  at  Constantinople,  who  5fe- 
Saii  to  propagate  his  opinion  about  A.  D. 
**^  He  did  not,  however,  seem  quite 
^^j  and  consistent  in  his  sentiments ; 
*orhe  appeared  to  allow  of  two  nature^i, 
15* 


even  before  the  union,'^wbiGh  was  i^ 
parently  a  consequence  he  drew  from 
the  principles  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, which  supposes  a  pre-existence  of 
soiils:  accordingly  he  believed  that  the 
soul  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been  united  to 
the  Divinity  before  the  incarnation ;  but 
then  he  allowed  no  distinction  of  natures 
in  Jesus  Christ  since  his  incarnation. 
This  heresy  was  first  condemned  m  a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople,  by  Fla- 
vian, in  448 ;  approved  by  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  called  conventua  iatronum, 
in  449 ;  and  re-examined  and  fulminated 
in  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  in 
45 1.  The  Eutychians  were  divided  into 
several  branches,  as  the  jig-noefee,  Theo- 
dosianSf  Severiana,  &c.  8cc.  &c.  Euty 
chians  was  also  the  name  of  a  sect,  halt 
Arism  and  half  Eunomian,  which  arose 
at  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century. 

EXALTATION  OF  CHRIST  con- 
sisted in  his  rising  again  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  day,  in  ascending  up  into 
heaven,  in  sittmg  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father,  and  in  coming  to  judge 
the  world  at  the  last  day.  See  articles 
Resurrection,  Ascension,  Inter- 
cession, and  Judgment-Day. 

EXAMINATION,  Self.  See  Self- 
Examination. 

EXAMPLE,  a  copy  or  pattern.  In  a 
moral  sense,  is  either  taken  for  a  type, 
instance,  or  precedent  for  our  admoni- 
tion, that  we  may  be  cautioned  against 
the  faults  or  crimes  which  others  have 
committed,  by  the  bad  consequences 
which  have  ensued  from  them  5  or  ex- 
ample is  taken  for  a  pattern  for  our 
unitation,  or  a  model  for  us  to  copy 
after. 

That  good  examfilea  have  a  peculiar 
power  above  naked  precepts  to  dispose 
us  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  holiness 
may  appeal*  by  considermg,  **  1.  That 
they  most  clearly  express  to  us  the  na- 
ture of  our  duties  in  their  subjects  and 
sensible  effects.  General  precepts  form 
abstract  ideas  of  virtue ;  out  in  exam- 
ples, vhtues  are  most  visible  in  all  their 
circumstances. — 2.  Precepts  instruct  us 
in  what  things  are  our  duty,  but  exam- 
ples assure  us  that  they  are  possiUe.— 
3.  Examples,  by  secret  and  lively  incen- 
tive^ urge  us  to  imitation.  We  are  touch- 
ed in  another  manner  by  the  visible 
practice  of  good  men,  which  reproaches 
our  defects,  and  obliges  us  tjo  tne  same 
zeal,  which  laws,  though  wise  and  good* 
will  not  effect" 

The  life  of  Josus  Christ  forms  the 
most  beautifiil  example  the  Christian 
can  imitate.  Ui^ike  aU  others,  it  was 
absolutely  ficrfect  and  uniform,  an^  ever 
ry  way  accommodated  to  ourp^sent 
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stajte.  Iti  him  we  behold  all  light  ivith- 
cut  a  shade,  all  beauty  without  a  spot, 
qH  the  purity  of  the  law,  and  the  excel- 
lency ot  the  Gospel.  Here  we  see  piety 
without  superstition,  and  morality  with- 
out ostentation;  humility  without  mean- 
ness, and  fortitude  without  temerity; 
patience  without  apathy,  and  compas- 
aon  without  weakness;  zeal  without 
rashness,  and  beneficence  without  pro- 
digality. The  obligation  we  are  under  to 
imitate  this  example  arises  from  duty, 
relationship,  engagement,  interest,  and 
gratitude.    See  article  Jesus  Christ. 

Those  who  set  bad  examples  should 
consider,  1.  That  they  are  the  ministers 
of  the  devil's  designs  to  destroy  souls. — 
2.  That  thejr  are  acting  in  direct  oppo- 
siticm  to  Christ,  who  came  to  save,  and 
not  to  destroy. — 3.  That  thejr  are  add- 
ing to  the  miseries  and  calamities  which 
are  already  in  the  world.— 4.  That  tiie 
effects  of  their  example  may  be  incal- 
culable on  society  to  the  end  of  time, 
and  perhaps  in  eternity ;  for  who  can 
tell  what  may  be  the  consequence  of 
one  sin,  on  a  family,  a  nation,  or  poster- 
ity?— 5.  They  are  acting  contrary  to  the 
divine  command,  and  thus  exposing 
themselves  to  final  ruin.  Massillon's 
Ser,  vol.  ii.  ser.  9.  Eng.  Trans.  Clarke's 
Looking  Glass,  ch.  48.  Tillotson's  Ser. 
ser.  189, 190.  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  iii.- 
ser.  2  and'  3.  FlaveVs  Works,  vol.  i.  p. 
39,  30.    Mason's  Ser,  vcA.  ii.  ser.  17. 

EXARCH,  an  officer  in  the  Greek 
church,  whos^business  it  is  to  visit  the 
provinces  allotted  to  him,  in  order  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  clergy ;  take  cognizance  of  eccle- 
siastical causes;  the  manner  of  cele- 
brating divine  service ;  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  particularly  con- 
fession ;  the  observance  of  the  canons ; 
monastic  discii^e ;  affairs  of  maiTia- 
ges,  divorces,  &c  but  above  all,  to  take 
an  account  of  the  several  revenues 
which  the  patriarch  receives  from  se-, 
veral  churches,  and  particularly  as  to 
what  regards  collecting  the  same.  The 
exarch,  after  having  enriched  himself 
in  his  post,  frequently  rises  to  the  patri- 
archate himself.  Exarch  is  also  used 
HI  the  Eastern  church  antiquity,  for  a 
general  or  superior  over  several  monas- 
teries, the  siame  that  we  call  archiman- 
drite; bein^  exempted  by  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  from  me  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop. 

EXCISION,  the  cutting  off  a  person 
from  fellowship  with  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  some  sin  committed.  Ihe 
Jews,  Selden  informs  us,  reckoh  up 
thirtjr-MX  crimes,  to  which  they  pretend 


this  punishment  is  due.  The;  rabbmt 
reckon  three  kinds  of  excision;  one, 
which  destroys  only  the  body;  anotiier, 
which  destroys  the  soul  only ;  and  a 
third  which  destroys  both  body  and  soul. 
The  first  kind  of  excision  they  pretend 
is  untimely  death  ;  the  second  is  an  ut- 
ter extinction  of  the  soul ;  and  the  third 
a  compound  of  the  two  former :  thus 
makiiig  the  soul  mortal  or  immortal, 
says  Selden,  according  to  the  degree  of 
misbehaviour  imd  wickedness  of  the 
people.    See  next  article. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  a  penal- 
ty, or  censure,  whereby  persons  who 
are  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime  or  of- 
fence, are  separated  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  cnurch,  and  deprived  of  all 
spiritual  advantages. 

Excommunication  is  founded  upon  a 
natural  right  which  all  societies  have  of 
excluding  out  of  their  ]pody  such  as  vio- 
late the  laws  there6f,  and  it  was  ori^- 
nally  instituted  for  pi-eservin,^  the  puri- 
ty of  the  church ;  but  ambitious^  eccle- 
siastics converted  it  by  degrees  into  an 
engine  for  promoting  their  own  power, 
and  inflicted  it  on  the  most  frivolous  oc- 
casions. 

In  the  ancient  church,  the  power  of 
excommunication  was  lodgea  in  the 
hands  of  the  clei*gy,  who  distinguished 
it  into  the  greater  and  less,  The  less 
consisted  in  excluding  persons  from  the 
participation  of  the  eucharist,  and  tlie 
prayers  of  the  faithful ;  but  they  were 
not  expelled  the  church.  The  greater 
excommunication  consisted  in  absolute 
and  entire  seclusion  from  the  church, 
and  the  participation  of  all  its  rights: 
notice  of  which  was  given  by  circular 
letters  to  the  most  eminent  churches  all 
over  the  world,  that  they  might  all  con- 
firm this  act  of  discipline,  by  refusing  to 
admit  the  delmquent  to  tlieir  commu- 
nion. The  consequences  were  very  ter- 
rible. The  person  so  excommunicate^ 
was  avoided  in  all  civil  commerce  and 
outward  conversation.  No  one  was  to 
receive  him  into  his  house,  nor  eat  at 
the  same  table  with  him;  and,  ^vhen 
dead,  he  was  denied  the  solemn  rites  oi 
burial. 

The  Jews  expelled  from  their  s>Tia- 
gogue  such  as  had  comniittod  any  g[rieV" 
ous  crime.  See  John  ix.  32.  ^^^^^\^^'yu' 
John  xvi.  2.  and  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jua.  Hd- 
9.  cap.  ^2.  and  lib.  16.  cap.  2.  Godwm 
in  his  Moses  and  Aaron,  distmguisnes 
three  degrees  or  kinds  of  excommuni- 
cation among  the  .Tews.  The  ni*st  ne 
finds  intimated  in  John  ix.  22.  the  seconu 
in  1  Cor.  v.  5.  and  the  third  in  1  ^°^' 
xvi.  22.  .  ^^f 

The  Romish  pontifical  takes  notice  m 
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three  kinds  of  excommunication.  1. 
TTie  minor,  incurred  by  those  who  have 
any  correspondence  with  an  excommu- 
nicated person.-r-2.  The  major,  which 
falib  upon  those  who  disobey  the  com- 
mands of  the  holy  see,  or  retuse  to  sub- 
mit to  certain  points  of  discipline ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  exclu- 
ded fi*orri  the  church  militant  and  trium- 
phant, and  delivered' over  to  the  devil, 
and  his  angels. — 3.  Anathema,. which  is 
properly  that  pronounced  by  me  pope 
against  neretical  princes  anci  countries. 
In  former  ages,  these  papal  fulmina- 
tions  were  most  terrible  things;  but 
latterly  they  were  formidable  to  none 
but  a  lew  petty  states  of  Italy. 

Excommunication,  in  the  Greek 
church,  cuts  off  the  offender  from  all 
communion  with  the  three  hundred  and 
eiejhteen  fathers  of  the  first  council  of 
Isice,  and  with  the  saints;  consigns  him 
over  to  the  devil  and  the  traitor  "Judas, 
and  condemns  his  body  to  remain  after 
death  as  hard  as  a  flint  or  piece  of  steel, 
unless  he  humble  himself,  and  make 
atonement  for  his  sins  by  a  sincere  re- 
pentance. The  form  abounds  with 
dreadful  imprecations ;  and  the  Greeks 
assert,  that,  if  a  person  dic-s  excommu- 
nicated, the  devil  enters  into  the  lifeless 
corpse ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  pi  c- 
vent  it,  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
cut  his  body  in  pieces,  and  boil  them  in 
wine.  It  is  a  custom  with  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  annually  to  excommuni- 
cate the  pope  and  the  church  of  Rome ; 
on  which  occasion,  together  with  a  great 
deal  of  idle  ceremony,  he  drives  a  nail 
into  the  ground  with  a  hammer,  as  a 
mark  of  malediction. 

The  form  of  excommunication  in  the 
chirrch  of  England  anciently  ran  thus : 
**  By  the  authority  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
of  Mary  the  blessed  mother  of  God, 
we  excommunicate,  anathematize,  and 
sequester  from  the  holy  mother  church, 
&c."  The  causes  of  excommunication 
in  England  are,  contempt  of  the  bishops^ 
court,  heresy,  neglect  of  public  worship 
and  the  sacraments,  incontinency,  adul- 
tery, simony,  &c  It  is  described  to  be 
twofcdd;  the  less  is  an  ecclesiastical 
censure,  excluding  the  party  from  the 
participation  of  the  sacrament;  the 
i;reater  proceeds  farther,  and  excludes 
nim  not  only  from  these,  but  from  the 
company  or  all  christians;  but  if  the 
judge  of  any  spiritual  court  excommu- 
nicates a  man  for  a  cause  of  which  he 
nas  not  the  legal  cognizance,  the  party 
TOay  have  an  action  against  him  at  com- 
mon law,  and  he  is  also  liable  to  be  in* 
dieted  5t  the  suit  of  the  king.  ' 


Excommunication  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  consists  only  in  an  exclusiloo 
of  openly  profane  ana  immoral  persons 
from  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper; 
but  is  seldom  publicly  denounced,  as, 
indeed,  such  persons  generally  exclude 
themselves  from  the  latter  ordinance  at 
least;  but  it  is  attended  with  no  civil 
mcapacity  whatever.  , 

Among  the  Independents  and  Bap- 
tists, the  persons  who  are  or  should  be 
excommunicated,  are  such  as  are  quar- 
relsome and  litigious.  Gal.  v.  12. ;  such 
as  desert  their  privileges,  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  ordinances  oi  God, 
and  foi^s^e  his  people,  Jude  19 ;  such 
as  are  in-egular  ana  immoi-al  in  their 
lives,  railers,  drunkards,  extortioners* 
fornicatoi's,  and  covetous,  Eph.  v.  5. 
1  Cor.  V.  11. 

"The  exclusion  of  a  person  from  any  - 
Christian  church  does  not  affect  his  tem- 
poral estate  and  civil  affairs;  it  does  not 
subject  him  to  fines  or  imprisonments ; 
it  interferes  not  with  the  business  of  a 
civil  pxagistrate;  it  makes  no  change  in 
the  natural  and  civil  relations  between 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, masters  and  servants;  neither 
does  it  deprive  a  man  of  the  liberty  oif 
attending  public  worship;  it  removes 
him,  however,  from  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and  the  privileges  depen- 
dent on  it :  this  is  done  that  he  may  be 
ashamed  of  his  sin,  and  be  brought  to 
repentance ;  that  the  honour  of  Christ 
may  be  vindicated,  and  that  stumbling- 
blocks  may  be  removed  out  of  the  way." 

Though  the  act  of  exclusion  be  not 
performed  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
in  every  church,  yet  (according  to  the 
congre.^ational  plan)  the  power  of  ex- 
cision lies  in  the  church  itself.  The  o^ 
ficers  take  the  sense  of  the  members 
assembled  together;  and  after  the  mat- 
ter has  been  properly  investigated,  and 
all  necessary  steps  taken  to  reclaim  the 
offender,  the  church  proceeds  to  the 
actual  exclusion  of  trie  person  from 
among  them,  by  signifying  their  judg- 
ment or  opinion  that  the  person  is  un- 
-woi-thy  of  a  place  in  God*s  nouse.  In  the 
conclusion  of  this  article,  however,  we 
must  add,  that  too  gi*eat  caution  canndt 
be  observed  in  procedures  of  this  kind ; 
every  thing  should  be  done  with  the 
greatest  meekness,  deliberation,  prayer, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  our  o^vn  unworthv- 
ness ;  witn  a  compassion  for  the  offei> 
der,  and  a  fixed  design  of  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  doing  him  good,  by 
reproving,  instnicting,  and,  if  possible^ 
restoring  hrm  to  the  enjoyment 'of  the 
privileges  he  has  f^ifcited  by  lus  con- 
duct.   See  Churcii, 
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EXCUSATI,  a  term  formerly  used 
to  denote  slaves,  who,  flying  to  any 
church  for  sanctuaiy,  weixi  excused 
and  pardoned  by  their  masters. 

EXHORTATION,  the  act  of  laying 
such  motives  before  a  person  as  may 
excite  him  to  the  performance  of  any 
duty.  It  differs  only  from  suasion  in  that 
the  latter  principally  endeavours  to  con- 
vince the  understanding,  and  the  former 
to  work  on  the  affections.  It  is  consi- 
dered as  a  great  branch  of  preaching, 
though  not  confined  to  that,  as  a  man 
may  exhoit,  though  he  do  not  preach ; 
though  a  man  can  hardly  be  said  to 

E reach  if  he  do  not  exhort.  It  seems, 
owever,  that  there  are  some,  who,  be- 
lievlig  the  inability  of  man  to  do  any 
thing  good,  cannot  reconcile  the  idea  of 
exhorting  men  to  duty,  being,  as  they 
suppose,  a  contradiction  to  address  men 
who  have  no  power  to  act  of  them- 
selves.. But  they  forget,  1.  That  the 
Great  Author  of  our  bein^  has  appoint- 
ed this  as  a  mean  for  inclining  the  will 
'  tD  himself.  Is.  Iv.  6, 7.  Luke  xiv.  17,  23. 
—2.  That  they  who  thus  address  do  not 
suppose  that  there  is  any  virtue  in  the 
exhortation  itself,  but  that  its  energy 
depends  on  God  alone,  1  Cor.  xv.  10. — 
S.  That  the  Scripture  enjoms  miuisters 
to  exhort  men,  that  is,  to  rouse  them  to 
duty,  bv  proposing  suitable  motives,  Is. 
4viii.  l.'l  Tim.  vi.  2.  Heb.  iii.  13.  Rom. 
xii.8. — 4-.  That  it  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  prophets,  apostles,  and  Christ 
hhnself,  is.  1. 17.  Jer.  iv.  14.  Ez.  xxxvil. 
Luke  xiii.  3.  Luke  iii.  18.  Acts  xi.  23. 
**The  express  words,"  says  a  good  di- 
vine, **  of  scriptural  invitations,  exhor- 
tations, and  promises,  prove  more  effec- 
tual to  encourage  those  who  are  ready 
to  give  up  their  hopes,  than  aU  the  con- 
solatory topics  that  can  possibly  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  place.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  to  be  lamented  that  pious  men, 
by  adhering  to  a  supposed  systematical 
exactness  of  expression,  should  clog 
their  addresses  to  sinners  with  excep- 
tions and  limitations,  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  did  not  see  good  to  insert,  i  hey 
will  not  say  that  the  omission  was  an 
ovei-sight  in  the  inspired  Writers;  or  ad- 
mit the  thought  for  a  moment,  that  they 
can  improve  on  their  plan ;  why  then 
cannot  they  be  satisfied  to  'speak  ac- 
cording to  the  oracles  of  God,  without 
affecting  a  more  entire  consistency.^ 
Great  mischief  has  thus  been  done  by 
very  different  descriptions  of  men,  who 
tmdesignedly  concur  in  giving  Satan  an 
occasion  of  suggestmg  to  the  trembling 
enquirer  that  perhaps  he  may  perse- 
vere in  asking,  seekmg,  and  knock- 
ing, with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 


importunity,  and  yet  finally  be  cast 
away."  ^ 

EXISTENCE  OF  GOD.  The  me- 
thods usually  followed  in  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  God  arc  two;  the  first  called 
argumentum  a  /triori,  which  beginnipg 
with  the  cause  descends  to  the  effect; 
the  other  argumentum  a  Jiosteriori, 
which,  from  a  consideration  of  the  efl'ect, 
ascends  to  the  cause.  The  former  of 
these  hath  been  particularly  laboured 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke ;  but  after  all  he 
has  said,  the  possibility  of  any  one*s  be- 
ing convinced  by  it  hath  been  questioned. 
The  most  general  proofs  are  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  "All  nations,  Heathens,  Jews, 
Mahometans,  and  Christians,  harmo- 
niously consent  that  there  is  a  God  who 
created,  preserves,  and  governs  aU 
things.  To  this  it  has  been  objected, 
that  there  have  been,  at  different  times 
and  places,  men  who  were  atheists,  and 
deniers  of  a  God.  But  these  have  been 
so  few,  and  by  their  opinions  have  shown 
that  they  rather  denied  the  particular 
providence  than  the  existence  of  God, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  argument  stated.  And 
even  if  men  werc  bold  enough  to  assert 
it,  it  would  not  be  an  absolute  proof  that 
they  really  believed  what  they  said, 
since  it  might  proceed  from  a. wis//  that 
therc  was  no  God  to  whom  they  must 
be  accountable  for  their  sin,  rather  than 
a  belief  of  it,  Ps.  xiv.  1.  It  has  also  been 
objected,  that  whole  nations  have  been 
found  in  Africa  and  America  who  liave 
no  notion  of  a  Deity ;  but  this  is  what 
has  never  been  proved ;  on  the  contrary, 
upon  accurate  mspection,  even  the  most 
stupid  Hottentots,  Saldanians,  Green- 
landers,  Kamtschatkans,  and  savage 
Americans,  are  fouad  to  have  some 
idea  of  a  God. 

2.  "It  is  argued  from  the  law  and 
light  of  Nature,  or  from  the  genei*al  im- 
pression of  Deity  on  the  mmd  of  every 
man,  i.  e.  aii  indistinct  idea  of  a  Being 
of  injflnite  perfection,  and  a  readiness  to 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  his  existence, 
whenever  they  understand  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  Whence  could 
this  proceed,  even  in  the  minds  of  such 
whose  affections  and  cai'nal  interests, 
dispose  them  to  believe  the  contrary,  if 
there  were  no  impression  naturally  in 
their  hearts  ?  It  has  been  observed  by 
some  writers,  that  there  are  no  innate 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  jpa,rticu- 
larly  concenung  God ;  but  this  is  not 
so  easily  proved,  since  ah  inspired  apos^ 
tie  assures  us  that  even  the  Gentde^ 
destitute  of  the  law  of  Moses,  have  the 
'work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
heaits,'  Rom.  ii,  15*^ 
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3.  •The  ymeki  of  creation  plftinljr 
liemanstrate  tke  existence  of  a  Gcd.* 
l^e  innumerable  alterations  and-  mani- 
fest dependence  every  where  observa- 
Me  in  the  world,  prove  that  the  thinjfs 
which  exist  in  it  neither  are  nor  could 
be  frwn  eternity.  It  is  self*evident  that 
they  never  could  form  themselves  out 
of  nothing,  or  in  any  of  their  respective 
forms;  and  that  chance,  being  nothing 
but  the  want  of  design,  never  did  nor 
could  form  or  put  into  order  asiy  thing ; 
ferless  such  a  marvellous  and  well  con- 
nected system  as  our  world  is.  Though 
we  shotud  absurdly  fancy  matter  to  be 
etefnal,  yot  it  could  not  change  its  own 
form,  or  produce  'life  or  reason.  More- 

,  over,  when  we  consider  the  diversified 
and  wonderful  forms  of  creatures  in  the 
world,  and  how  exactly  those  forms  and 
stations  correspond  with  their  respec- 
tive ends  and  uses ;  when  we  consider 
the  marvellous  and  exact  machinery, 
form,  and  motions  of  our  own  bodies ; 
-and  especially  when  we  consider  the 
powers  of  our  soul,  its  desires  after  an, 
mfinite  good,  and  its  close  uiuon  with, 
and  incomprehensible  operations  on  our 
bodie^  we  are  obliged  to  admit  a  Crea- 
tor of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
Bess. 

4.  "It  is  argued  from  the  support 
and  government  of  the  worid.     Who 
can  consider  the  motirais  of  the  heaven- 
ly luminaries,  exactly  calculated  for  the 
greatest  advantage  to  our  earth,  and 
Its  bhabitants ;  the  exact  balancing  and 
regulating  of  the  meteors,  wmds,  rain, 
snow,  hail,  vapour,  thunder,  and  the 
like ;  the  regular  and  never-failing  re- 
turn of  summer  and  wmter,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  day  and  night;  the  aston- 
ishing and  diversified  formation  of  vege- 
tables ;  the  propagation  of  herbs,  almost 
every  where,  that  are  most  effectual  to 
heal  the  distempers  of  animal  bodies  in 
that  place ;  the  almost  infinite  dhrei-si- 
ficatien  of  animus  and  vegetables,  and 
their  pertments,  that,  notwithstanding 
an  amazing  similarity,  not  any  two  are 
exactly  al&e,  but  every  form,  member, 
or  even  feather  or  hair  of  animals,  and 
every  pile  of  grass,  stalk  of  coni>  herb, 
leat  tree,  berry,  or  other  fruit,  hath 
something  peculiar  to  itself  j  the  making 
of  animals   so  sagaciously  to  prepare 
thdr  lodeings,  defend  themselves,  pro- 
vide for  tneir  health,  produce  and  pro- 
ject, and  procure  food  for  their  young ; 
the  direction  of  fishes  and  fowls   to 
«nd  in  such  marvellous  and  hmg  pere- 
grinations at  such  seasons;  and  to  such 
places,  as  best  correspond  with  their 
own  preservation  amd  the  benefit  of 
mankind;  the  stationing  (^  brute  ani- 


rtials  by  sea  or  !^d,  at  less  or  greater 
distances  as  are  most  suited  to  the  safety, 
subsistence  or  comfort  of  mankind,  and 
preventing  the  increase  of  prolific  ani- 
mals, and  making  the  less  fruitful  ones, 
Which  are  used,  exceedingly  to  abound ; 
the  so  diversifying  the  countenances, 
voices,  arid  hand-writings  of  men,  as 
best  secures  and  promotes  their  social 
advantages ;  the  holding  of  so  equal  a 
balance  between  males  and  fem^es, 
while  the  riumber  of  males,  whose  lives 
are  peculiarly  endangered  in  war,  navi- 
gation, &c.,  are  genei-ally  greatest ;  the 
prolonging  of  men's  lives,  wheh  the 
world  needed  to  be  peopled,  and  now 
shortening  theni  when  that  necessity- 
hath  ceased  to  exist;  the  almost  uni- 
v€!rsal  provision  of  food,  raiment,  medi- 
cine, fuel,  5cc.,  answerable  to  the  nature 
of  particular  places,  cold  or  hot,  moist 
or  dry ;  the  management  of  hifman  af- 
fairs relative  to  societies,  government, 
peace,  war,  trade,  &c.,  in  a  manner 
different  fix)m  and  contrary  to  the  car- 
nal policy  of  those  concerned ;  and  es- 
pecially the  strangely  similar  but  diver- 
sified erection,  preservation,  and'  go- 
vernment of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches :  who,  I  say,  can  consider  all 
these  things,  and  not  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  wise,  merciful,  ana  good 
God,  who  governs  the  world,  and  every- 
thing in  it  ? 

5.  "It  is  proved  from  the  miraculous 
events  which  have  happened  m  the 
wolrld ;  such  as  the  overflowing  of  the 
earth  by  a  flood;  the  confusion  of 
languages ;  the  burning  of  Sodom  and 
the  cities  about  by  fire  from  heaven; 
the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  the  dividmg  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  raining  manna  from  nea.- 
ven,  and  bringing  streams  of  water  from 
flmty  rocks;  the  stopping  of  the  course 
of  the  sun,  &c.  &c.  , 

6.  "  His  existence  no  less  clearly  aj)- 
pears  from  the  exact  fulfilment  of  so 
many  and  so  particularly  eircumstatt- 
tiated  predictions,  published  long  before 
the  e\'ent  took  place.  It  is  impossible 
that  these .  predictions,  which  were  so 
exactly  fulfilled  in  their  respective  pe- 
riodsi  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  which 
there  are  at  present  thousands  of  d^ 
m'onstrative  and  sensible  documents  in 
the  world,  could  proceed  from  any  but 
an  all-seeing  and  mfinitely  wise  God. 

7.  "The  existence  ot  God  farther 
appears  from  the  fearful  punishments 
which  have  been  inflicted  upon  persons, 
and  especially  upon  nations,  when  theiir 
immoralities  became  excessive,  and  that 
by 'very  unexpected  means  and  Instru- 
ments ;  as  ih  th6  dro^vning  of  the  old 
wwM ;  destmetion  oi  Sod6m  and  G^ 
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inorrah;  plagues  of  jPhanM^  an4  his 

servants;  overtl>ow  of  SennajCherib  andi 
h\s  army ;  raiseries  and  ruin :  of  the 
Canaanites,  Jews,  Syrians,  Assyrians, 
Chaldeans,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Saracens,  Tartars,  and  <*thers. 
8.  ''Lastly,  the  existence  oi  God 
may  be  argued  from  the  terror  and 
dread  which  wound  the  consciences  of, 
men,  when  guilty  of  cripaes  which  other 
men  do  not  know,  or  are  not  able  to 
punish  or  restrain:  as.  in  the  case  of 
Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  the  Ro- 
man emperors ;  and  this  while  they  ear- 
nestly labour  to  persuade  themselves  or 
others  that  there  is  no  God.  Hence 
their  bein^  afraid  of  thunder,  or  to  be 
left  alone  m  the  dark,  8cc." 

As  to  the  modus  of  the  Divine  ex- 
istence, it  would  be  presumption  to  at- 
tempt to  explain.  That  he  exists,  is 
clear  from  the  foregoing  argun^ents; 
but  the  manner  of  that  existence  is  not 
for  us  to  know.  Many  good  men  have 
uttered  great  absurdities  in  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  it,  and  after  all  none  of 
them  have  succeeded.  The  wisest  of 
men  never  made  the  attempt.  Moses 
be^an  his  writings  by  supposing  the 
bemg  of  a  God ;  he  did  not  attempt  to 
explain  it.  Although  many  of  the  in- 
4^u*ed  writers  asserted  his  existence, 
and,  to  discountenance  idolatry,  pleaded' 
ibr  his  perfections,  yet  no  one  of  them 
ever  pretended  to  explain  the  manner 
of  his  being.  Our  duty  is  clear.  We 
are  not  commanded  nor  expected  to 
tmderstand  it  All  that  is  required  is 
this :  '*  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  be- 
lieve that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  aireward- 
er  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.** 
Heb.  xi.  6.  See  GiWa  Body  of  Div., 
b.  L;  Chamock^a  Worka^  vol,  \,'y,Ridg' 
laj*8  Dtu^  ques.  2 ;  JBrown's  System  of 
IJtv.;  Picrre*8  Studies  of  J\^ature; 
Sturm's  Ejections;  Sfiect,  de  la  Mit. ; 
JBonnet's  rhilosofihical  JResearches ; 
.and  writers  enumerated  under  the  ar- 
ticle Atheism. 

EXORCISM,  the  expelling  of  devils 
from  persons  possessed,  by  means  of 
conjuration  and  prayei-s.  The  Jews 
made  great  pretences  to  this  power. 
Josephus  tells  several  wonderful  tales 
of  t$e  ereat  success  of  several  exor- 
cists. One  Eleazer,  a  Jew>  cured  many 
d»moniacs,  he  says,  by  means  of  a  root 
^t  in  a  ring.  This  root,  with  the  ring, 
was  held  under  the  patient's  nose,  and 
the  devil  w*s  forthwith  evacuated.  The 
most  part  of  conjurers  of  this  class  were 
impostprs,  each  preten^g  to  a  secret 
nostrum  or  charm  .whicl^was  an  over- 
mat(jh  for  the  devil.  Our  ,8aviour  oom^ 
n^^Kated  to  his  disc)i>le}i  a  neal  i>ower 


ovar  da&mims^  or  at  lebst^over  ithe  dis- 
eases said  to  be  occasioned  by  dsemons. 
See  DlfiMONiAC.  ^  ' 

Exorcism  makes  a  conaderable  part 
of  the  superstition  of  the  church  <)f 
Rome^  the  ritual  of  which  -forbids  the 
exorcising  any  person  witiiOutthe  bi- 
shop's leave.  The  ceremony  is  per- 
formed at  the  lower  end  of  the  church, 
towards  the  door.  Thq  exorcist  £rst 
signs  the  possessed  person  with  the  sign 
(M  the  cross,  makes'  him  kneel,  and 
sprinkles  him  with  holy  water.  Then 
follow  the  litanies,  psalms,  and  prayer; 
after  which  the  exorcist  ^ks  the  devil 
.  his*  name,  and  a(^ures  him  by  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  religlci  not  tojrf- 
flict  the  person  any  more;  then,layine 
his  right  hand  on  the  ds^moniac's  hea^ 
he  repeats  the  form  of  exorcism,  which 
is  this:  "I  exorcise  thee,  unclean  spi- 
rit, in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ :  trem- 
ble^ O  Satan,  thou  enemy  of  the  feith, 
thou  f6e  of  mankind,  who  hast  brought 
death  into  the  world ;  who  hast  de- 
prived men  of  life,  and  hast  rebelled 
against  Justice ;  thou  seducer  of  man- 
kmd,  thou  root  of  all  evil,  tlKxi  source 
of  avarice,  discord,  and  envy."  The 
Romanists  l^\?ise  ekorcise  houses  and 
other  places  supposed  to  be  haunted  by 
unclean  spirits*;  and  the  ceremony  is 
much  the  same  with  that  for  a  pd-son 
possessed. 

EXORDIUM.    See  Sermon. 

EXPEDIENCY,  the  fitness  or  pro- 
priety of  a  man  to  the  attainment'oi  an 

end.  ,  See  Obligation.  .    , 

EXPERIENCE,knowledge  acquired 

hy  long  use  without  a  teacher,  it  cofr 
sists  hi  the  ideas  of  things  we  have  seeti 
or  read,  which  the  judgment  has  re- 
flected on,  to  form  for  itself  a  rule  « 
method! 

ChHstian  ejcfierience  is  that  religious 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  any 
exercises,  enjoyments,  or  sufferings, 
either  of  body  or  mind.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  ridicule  and  despise 
what  is  called  religious  experience  as 
mere  enthusiasm.  But  if  religion  coi»- 
sifet  in  feeling,  we  would  ask,  how  it  c^ 
possibly  exist  without  experience  f  vre 
arc  convinced  ot  and  admit  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  terra,  when  appuea  w 
those  branches  of  science  which  f^^ 
fomided  on  speculation  ot  conJ^?"S 
but  on  sensible  trial.  Why,  then,  shcnU^ 
it  be  rejected  when  applied  to  religions 
It  is  evMent  that,  however  heautrfui  r^ 
ligion  may  be  in  name,  its  exceli^ 
and  energy  are  only  truly  knoimtt^ 
displayed  as  exfierknced^  ^f^zl 
believedi^'or  a  mind  merely  aifonnw 
wiU  produce  littie  «TOdr^*x<*F  ^ 
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lMiit(bellifeGtcd,and  wefe^'itg  influ'* 
CKe.  To  experi^ice,  then,  the  peli- 
fpm  of  Christy  we  mu$t  not  'only  be  ao 
qnainted  with  its  theory,  but  a>joy  its 
power;  isubduing;  our  conruptions,. ani- 
mating our  affections,  and  exciting  us  to 
duty.  Hence  the  Scripture  calls  e^e- 
rience  tasting,  Ps.;xxxiv.  Q,  feeling,  ccc. 
1  Thes.  ii.  13,  &c.  That  our  expe- 
rience is  always  absolutely  pure  in  the 
present  state  cannot  be  expected,  "The 
oest  experience,"  says  a  good  >^ter, 
**inay  be  mixed  with  natural  affections 
and  patssions,  impressions  on  the  ima^ 
gmation,  self-ri^htediisness,  or  spiritual 
pride;**  but  this  is  no  reason  tnat  all 
experience  is  to  be  rejected,  for  upon 
this  ground  nothing  could  be  received, 
since  nothing  is  absolutely  perfect  It 
is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  while^ 
the  best  of  men  have  a  mixture  in  their 
experience,  there  are  others  whose  ex- 
perience (so  called)  is  entirely  counter- 
feit. They  have  been  alarmed,  have 
changed  the  ground  of  their  confidence, 
have  had  tickeir  im^ginajt^ns  heated  and 
delighted  hy  impressiqna  and  visionary 
representations;  they  have' recollected 
th,e  promises  of  the  Gospel,  as  if  ^oken 
to  t^m  with  peculiar  apjpropriation,  to 
cesiify  them  that  their  sms  were  for- 
given ;  and  having  seen  and  heard  such 
W)nderful  things,  they  think  they  must 
doubt  no  more  of  their  adoption  into  the 
family  of  God.  They  have  also  fre- 
qfiently  heard  all  experience  profanely 
ridiculed  as  enthusiasm;  and  this  be- 
trays them  into  the  cH^posite  extreme, 
so  that  they  are  emboldened  to  despise 
every  caution  as  tlie  result  of  ^enmity  to 
internal  religion,  and  to  act  as  if  there 
were  no  delusive  or  counterfeit  expe^- 
riei^e.  But  the  event  too  plainly  shows 
their  awfiil  mistake,  and  that  they 
grounded  their  expectations  , upon  the 
account  given  of  the  extraordinary  ope- 
rations of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mmd 
of  prophets,  rather  than  on  the  pi'omises 
of  his  repewing  influences  in  the  hearts 
of  believers.  When,  therefore,  they 
lose  the  impressions  with  which  they 
once  were  5ated,  they  relapse  nearfy 
into  their  old  course  of  life,  their  creed 
and  confidence  alone  excepted." 

Christian  experience  may  be  consi- 
dered as  genuine,  1.  When  it  accords 
with  the  rev^aftion  of  God's  mind  and 
wjU,  or  what  he  has  -revealed  in  his 
word.  Any  thing  contrary  to  this, 
however  pleasing,  cannot  be  sound,  or 
produced  by  divme  agency. — 2.  When 
Its  tendency  is  to  promote  humility  in 
uai  that  experience,  by  which  we  learn 
our  own  weakness,  and  subdues  pride, 
must  be  ,good.-r-3.  When  it  teaphes  us 


to  h&ff  -^th  odien^  and  td  do  Hieni 
good.— 4*  When  it  operates  so  ag  to  fcjt- 
cite  us  to  be  ardent  in  our  devotioiv  and'^ 
ancere  in  our  regard  to  God.  A  power- 
ful experience  dt  the  divhie  favour  iwU 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  same,  and 
to  mahifest  our  gratitude  both  by  con- 
stant ];>i*aise  and  genuine  piety.  • 

Christian  experience,  however,  may 
be  -abused.  There  are  sbme  good  peo- 
ple who  cert^nly  have  fe^  and  enjoyed 
the  power  of  religion,  and  yet  have  not 
always  acted  with  prudence  as  to  their 
experience.  1.  Some  boast  of  their  ex- 
periences, or  talk  of  them  as'  if  they 
were  very  extraordinary:  whereas^ 
were  they  acquainted  with  btih^rs,*  thiy 
would  find  it  not  so.  That  a  man  may 
make  mention  of  his  experience,  is  no 
way  impwper,  but  often  useful ;  but  to 
hear  persons  always  talking  of  them- 
selves, seems  to  indicate  a  spirit  of  prid^ 
and  that  their  experience  cannot  be  very- 
deep. — 2.  Another  abuse  of  experience 
is,  dependence  on  it  We  ought  cer- 
tainly to  take<  encouragefiftent  torn  p^ 
circumstances,  if  we  can.:  but  ijt)we  are 
so  dependent  on  past  experiemie  as  tof 
preclude  preseiH  exertions,  or  always 
expect  to  have  exactly  the  same  asr 
sistance  m  every  state,  trial,  or  ordi- 
nance, we  shall  oe  disappointed.  Gc^d 
has  wisely  oi-dered  it,  that  though  he 
never  will  leave  his  people,  yet  he  will 
suspend  or  bestow  con>iart ,  m  his  own 
time ;  for  this  very  reason,  that  we  may 
rely  on  him,  and  not  on  the  circumstance 
or-  ordinance.— 3.  It  k  an  abuse  of  ex*. 
perience,  when  introduced  at  improper  < 
times,  and  before  improper  persons.  It 
is  true,  we  ought  hever  to  be  ashamed 
of  our  profession ;  but  to  be  adwajrs  talk* 
mg  to  irreligious  people  respecting  ex- 
perience, which  they  know  nothmg  o^ 
IS,  as  our  Saviour  says,  casting  peaits 
before  swine.  Bunyah^s  Filgrim*8  Pro^ 
gresa;  Btick'a  Treatise  on  £xfierience; 
GomaWs  Christian  Armour;  Vn  Owen  i 
071  Psalm  cxxx.;  Edwards  on:  the  Af- 
fections, and  his  Thoughts  on  the  ite^ 
vrval  of  Religion  in  Jfew  .England ; 
Domey^s  Contemfilations. 

EXPERIENCE  MEETINGS,  are. 
assemblies  of  religious  persons,  who 
meet  for  the  puipose  of  relating  their 
experience  to  eacn  other.  It  hSs  been 
doubted  by  some  whether  these  meetmgs 
are  of  any  ^reat  utility ;  and  whether 
they  do  not  m  some  measure  force  peo- 
ple to  say  more  than  is  true,  and  puff 
up  those  with  pride  who  are  able  to 
communicate  their  ideas  with  facility ; 
but  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  1.  That 
the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  proof  of  the 
evi/.of  it.— 2.  That  Uie  nw)st  eminent 
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samts^f  old  did  not  neglect  Uii^practice, 
P«.lxvl  16.  Mai,  iii.  16...-3.  That  by  a 
wise  and  prudent  relation  of  experience, 
the  Chfistian  b  led  to  see  that  others 
have  participated  of  the  same  joys  arid 
sorrows  with  himself;  he  is  excited  to 
love  and  serve  God ;  and  animated  toi 
perseverance  in  dut)^  by  finding  that 
others,  of  like  passions  with  himsdf, 
are  zealous,  active,  and  diligent— 4. 
That  the  Scriptures  seem  to  enjoin  thc^ 
frequent  intercourse  of  Christians;  tor 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  each  other 
in  religious  services,  Heb.  x.  24,  25. 
CoL  iiL  16.  Matt  xviil  20.    See  Con- 

FPRENCK. 

EXPIATION,  a  religious  act,  by 


which  satilfiaction  or  atonement  isiotde 
for  some  crimen  the  ^ilt  removed,  and 
the  oblivion  to  punishment  cancdkdt 
Lev.  x,vi.   See  Propitiation. 
EXPOSITIONS,    See  Commenta- 

RIES* 

EXTORTION,  the  act  or  practice  of 
gaining  or  acquiring  any  thing  by  force 
Extortioners  are  included  in  the  list  (A 
those  who  are  excluded  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  1  Cor.  10. 6. 

EXTREME  UNCTION,  one  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  Romish  church,  the 
fifth  in  order,  administered  to  people 
dangerousl)r  sick,  by  anointing  them 
with  holy  oil,,  and  praying  over  them. 
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FAITH  is  that  assent  which  we  give 
to  a  proposition  advanced  by  another, 
the  truth  of  which  we  do  not  imme- 
diateiy  perceive  from  our  own  reason 
and  experience ;  or  it  is  a  judgment  or 
assent  of  the  mind,  the  motive  whereof 
is  not  any  intrinsic  evidence,  but  the 
authority  6r  testimony^  of  some  other 
who  reveals  or  relates  it  The  Greek 
word  nKTTij,  translated  faith,  comes 
from  the  verb  ITciOm,  to  persuade ;  the 
nature  of  faith  being  a  persuasion  and 
assent  of  the  mind,  arising  from  testi- 
mony or  evidence. 

1.  Divine  faithf  is  that  founded  on  the 
authority  ot  God,  or  it  is  that  assent 
which  we  give  to  what  is  revealed  by 
God.  The  objects  of  this,  therefore, 
are  matters  of  revelation. 

2.  Human  faith,  is  that  whereby  we 
believe  what  is  told  us  by  men.  The 
objects  hereof  are  matters  of  human 
testimony  or  evidence. 

3.  Historical  faith,  is  that  whereby 
we  assent  to  the  truths  ot  revelation  as 
a  kind  of  certain  and  infallible  record, 
James  ii.  17,  or  to  any  fact  recorde4  in 
history. 

4.  The  faith  of  miracles,  is  the  per- 
suasion a  person'  has  of  his  being  able, 
oy  the  divine  power,  to  effect  a  miracle 
on  another.  Matt.  xvii.  20. 1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 
or  another  on  himself.  Acts  xiv.  9.  This 
obtained  chiefly  in  the  time  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles. 

5.  J  tremfiorary  faith,  is  an  assent  to 
evangelical  truths,  as  both  interesting 
and  desirable,  but  not  farther  than  they 
are  accompanied  with  temporal  advan- 
tages; and  which  is*  lost  when  such  ad- 


vant{ige8  diminish  or  arc  removed,  Mati 
xi.  24.  Luke  viii.  13. 

6.  Faith  in  resjiect  to  futurity,  is  a 
moral  principle,  implying  such  a  con- 
viction of  the  reality  and  importance  of 
a  future  state,  as  is  sufficient  to  regu- 
late the  temper  and  conduct 

7.  Faith  in  Christ,  or  saving  faith,  w 
that  principle  wrought  in  the  ne^rt  bjr 
the  Divine  Spirit,  whereby  we  afe  per- 
suaded  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah;  and 
possess  such  a  desire  and  expectations 
the  blessings  he  has  promised .  in  his 
Gospel,  as  engages  th|^  mind  to  fix  its , 
dependence  on  him,:TO|i5pbject  itself  to 
him  in  all  the  way^v^holy  obediojc^ 
and  relying  solely  on  his  grace  fo'^'^t" 
lasting  fife.  These  are  the  ides^*wch 
are  generally  annexed  to  the  d^mtion 
of  saving  faith ;  but,  accurate!/  Ispeak- 
ing,  faith  is  an  act  of  the  understanding 
giving  credit  to .  t^;i^  ;testimony  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  desire^  expectation,  onin- 
dence,  &c.  are  rather  the  effects  of  it, 
than  faith  itself,  thonglbinseparably  con- 
nected with  it  Much  has  oeen  said  ^ 
to  the  ordej'  or  place  in  which  tiaitn 
stands  in  the  Christian  system,  som* 
placmg  it  before,  others  after  rep^";: 
ance.  Perhaps  the  follpwing  r«"^^^  ' 
on  the  subject  may  be  considered  as 
consistent  with  truth  and  Scriptn^'  ■»• 
Regeneration  is  the  work  of  God  en- 
lightening the  mind,  and  changing J*^ 
heart,  and  in  order  of  time  V^-^ 
faith.-^2.  Faifh  is*  the  consequence  ol 
regeneration,  and  implies  tlie  F'^.^PT 

'       "        ■  ject  It  discerns  the  eyil  of 


tion  of  an  object 
sin,  the  holiness  c 
to  the  testimony  < 


sin,  the  holmess  of  God,  gives  creden^ 
jstimony  of  God  in  his  word,  ana 
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€aamcit  repent  of  that  of  which  we  have  ■ 
no  dear  perception, '^ or  no  concern 
ab(fet-i*3.  Repentance  is '.an  after- 
Uioughtj.'Or  sorrowing  fori  sin,  the  evil 
nature  of  which  faith  peirceives,  and 
which  nnmedia^ely  follows  faith.— 4. 
Gonverfeion  is  a  turning  from  sin,  which 
feith  sees,/ arid  repentance  sorrows  for, 
and  seems  to  follow,  and  to  be  the  end 
of  all  the  rest-'    '  -  ■ 

As  to  t/te  firofiertiea  or  adjuncts  of 
faith,  we  may  observe,  1.  That  it  is  tlie 
first  and  principal^grape :  it  stands  first 
in  order,  and  takes  the  precedence  of 
other  graces,  Mark  xvi.  16.  Heb.  xi. 
6.— 2.  It  is  every  way  precious  and 
valuable,  1  Pet.  ii.  1. — 3.  It  is  called  in 
Scripture,  one  faiths  for  though  .there 
are  several  sorts  of  faiths  there  is  but 
one  special  or  saving  fiaith,  Eph.  iv.  5. 
—4.  It  is  also  denominated  common 
feith;  common  to.  all  the  regenerate. 
Tit  i.  4. — 5.  It  is  true,  real,  and  un- 
feignedi  Acts  \dii.  37.  Rom.  x.   10. — 

6.  it  cannot  be  finally  lost  as  to  the 
grace  <rf  it,  Phil.  i.  6.  "Luke  xxii.  32.— 

7.  It  is  progressive,  Luke  XviL  5.  2 
Thess.  i.  3. — 8.  It  appropriates  and 
realizes,  or,  as  the  apostle  says,  is  the 
sulKtanoe  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidenee  of  things  not 'seen,  Heb.  xi.  1.. 

The  evidence  or  effects  of  faith,  are, 
L  Love  to  Christ,  1  Pet.  i.  8.  Gal.  v.  6. 
—2.  Confidence,  Eph.  iii.  12. — 3.  Joy, 
Rom.  V.  11.  Phil.  i.  25,-4.  Prayer, 
Heb.  iv.  16. — 5.  Attention  to  his  ordi- 
nances, and  profit  by  them,  Heb.  iv.  2. 
—6.  Zieal  in  the  promotion  of  his  glory, 
1  Cor.  XV.  58.  Gal.  vi.  9.-7.  Hpliness 
of  heart  and  life.  Matt.  vii.  20.  1  John 
ii.  3.  Acts  XV.  9.  James  ii.  18,  20,  22. 
See  articles  Assurance  and  Justifi- 
cation, in  this  work;  and  Polkill  on 
Pre^iotts  Faith ;  Lambert's  Sermons, 
ser.  13,  14^  &c.j  ScfUtis .  Miturc  and 
Warrant  of  Faith ;  Romaine's  Life, 
Walk,  and  Triumhh  of  Faith;  Rother- 
Itam's  Fss.  on  Faith;  Dare's  Letters 
on  Faith;  ji.  Hall,  on  the  Faith  and 
Influence  of  the  Gosfiel;  Goodwin's 
Works,  vol.  iy, 

FAITH,  ARTICLE  OF.    See  Ah- 

TICLE 

FAITH,  CONFESSION  OF*  See 
Confession. 

FAFfH,  IMPLICIT.  See  Impli- 
err  Faith.  ^ 

FAITHFULNESS.     See   Fibeli- 

TT. 

FAITHFULNESS  MINISTERI- 
AL.  See  Pastor. 

FAITHFULNESS  OF  GOD,  is  that 
perfection  of  his  nature  whereby  he  in- 
udlibly  fulfils  his  designs,  or  performs 


w^lfhuiwonit  ~  It^a^ieaFS,  «Bys  Dr.  Gill, ». 
the  perfdrmance  of  whaft  he  has  said 
with  respett  to  the  world  in  g^ieral, 
that  it  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  a.  flood, 
as  it  once  was,  aind  for  a  token  of  it,  has 
set  his  bow  in  the  clouds ;  tiiat  the  or- 
dinances of  heaven  shouM  keep  their 
due  course,  which  they  have  dwie  for 
almost  6000  years  exactly  and  punctu- 
ally; that.aU  his  ci?ea(tures  should  be 
supported  and  provided  for,  and  the 
elemients  all  msbdis  siH)servient  to  that 
end,  which  we. find  do  so  according  to 
his  sovereign  pleasure.  Gen.  ix.  Isa. 
liv.  9.  Ps.  clxv.  f  Deut.  xL  14,  15.  2 
Pet  iii.  .' 

2.  It  appears  in  the  fulfilment  of  what 
he  lias  said  withi  respect  to  Christ. 
Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  com 
pare  the  preldictions  of  the  birth,  pover  ' 
ty,  life,  sufferings,  death,  resurrectiort, 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  s^e,  will  find  a 
strikmg  demionstration  of  the  faithfid- 
ness  of  God.  .  '  . 

3.  It  appears  m  ,the  performance  of 
the  promises  which. he  has  made  to  his 
people.  In'  respect  to  temporal  bless- 
mgs,  1  Tim.  iv.  %,  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11.  Is. 
xxxiii.  16. — 2.  To  spiritual^  1  Cor.  i»>  9 
In  supporting  them  in-  temptation, 
1  Cormtlv  X.  13.  Eincouraging  them 
under  persecution,  1  Pet.  iv.  12,  13 
Isa.  xli.  10.  Sahctifying  afflictions,  Heb.. 
xii.  4  to  12.  Directingthem  in diificul- 
ties,  1  Thess..  V.  24.  ^Enabling  them  to 
persevere,  Jen,  xxxi.  40.  Bringing 
them  to  glory,  1  John  ii.  5J5.    . 

4.  It  appekrs  in  the  fulfilling  of  his. 
threatenings.  The  curse  came  upon 
Adam  accoi^ding  as  it  was  threatened. 
He  fiilfillcd  his  thi'eatening  to  the  old 
world  In  destroying  it.  He  declared 
that  the  Israelites  sfiould  be  subject  to 
his  awful  displeasure,  if  they  walked 
not  in  his  ways ;  it  was  accordingly  ful- 
filled, Deut  xxviiL  See  Immutabili- 
ty. 

FALL  OF  MAN,  the  loss  of  those 
perfections  and  that  happiness  which 
nis  Maker  bestowed  on  hun  at  his  crea- 
tion, through  transgression  of  a  positive 
command,  given  for  the  trial  of  man's 
obedience,  and  as  a  token  of  his  holding 
every  tiling  of  God,  as  lord  paramount 
of  the  creation,  with  the  use  of  every 
thing  in  it,  exclusive  of  the  fruit  of  one 
ti*ee.  This  positive  law  he  broke  by 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit;  first  the  wo- 
man, then  the  man :  and  thus  the  con- 
dition or  law  of  the  covenant  being  bro- 
ken, the  covenant  itself  was  broken.. 
The  woman  was  enticed  by  an  evil  ge- 
nius, under  the  sem'blance  of  a  serpent, 
I  as  appears  from  its  reasoning  the  wo- 
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nmn  into  the  transffresaon  of  th^  law, 
of  which  a  brute  beast  is  mcapable. 
Hence  the  evil  genius  is  called  a  mur- 
derer and  a  liar  from  the  beginning, 
John  viii.  44.  Rom.  v.  12,  the  old  ser- 
pent, Rev.  xii.  9.  xx.  2.  Moses  relates 
this  history,  from  what  appeared  ex- 
ternally to  sense;  both,  therefore,  are 
to  be  conjoined,  the  serpent  as  the  in- 
strument, and  the  devil  as  the  primary 
cause.  Man  suffered  himself  to  be  se- 
duced by  perverse  and  confused  nations 
of  good  and  evil,  protnpted  by  a  desire 
of  a  greater  degree  ot  perfection,  and 
swayed  by  his  sensual  appetite,  in  con* 
ti*a(fiction  to  his  reason.  Gen.  iii.  6.  And 
Urns  it  appears  possible,  how,  notwith- 
standing the  divme  ima^  with  which 
man  is  adorned,  he  might  fall;  for, 
though  included  in  it  knowledge,  it  did 
not  exclude  from  it  confused  notions, 
which  are  those  arising  from  sense  and 
imagination,  especially  when  off  our 
guara  and  inattentive,  blindly  following 
9ie  present  impression.  From  this  one 
sin  arose  another,  and  then  another, 
from  the  connection  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects, tin  this  repetition  brought  on  a 
habir  of  sin,  consequentiy  a  state  of 
moral  slavery ;  called  by  divines  a  death 
in  sin,  a  spiritual  death,  a  defect  of  pow- 
er to  act  according  to  the  law.  and  from 
the  motive  of  the  divine  perfections,  as 
death  in  general  is  such  a  defect  of 
power  of  action^  and  thii  defect  or  ina- 
bility, with  all  its  consequences,  man 
entiled  on  his  posterity,  |iemaining  upon 
them,  till  one  greater  man  remove  tnis, 
and  reinstate  them  in  all  they  forfieited 
in  Adam. 

In  the  fall  of  man  we  may  observe,  1. 
The  greatest  Infidelity.^— 2.  Prodirious 
pride. — 3.  HoiTid  ingiatitude^— 4.  visi- 
ble tontempt  of  Go<Fs  majesty  and  jus- 
tice.— 5.  Unaccountable  fblly.— ^.  A 
cruelty  to  himself  and  to  all  his  posteri- 
ty. Infidels,  however,  have  treated  the 
account  of  the  fall  and  its  effects,  wiUi 
contempt,  and  considered  the  whole  as 
absurd ;  but  their  objections  to  the  man- 
ner have  been  ably  answered  by  a  va- 
riety of  authors;  and  as  to  the  effects j 
one  would  hardly  think  any  body  could 
deny.  For,  that  man  is  a  fallen  drea- 
ture,  is  evident,  if  we  consider  his  mise-f 
ly  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  natural  world ; 
the  disorders  of  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
and  the  dreadful -scourges  with  which  it 
is  visited;  the  deplorable  and  shocking 
circumstances  of  our  birth ;  the  painful 
and  dangerous  travail  of  women ;  our 
natural  uncleanliness,  helplessness,  igno- 
rance, and  nakedness ;  tiie  gross  dark- 


ness in  which  we  naturally  are,  both    prisuig,  wnen  it  is  otui^»v.^*^ — .   ,  i-gn- 
with  respect  to  God  and  a  future  state ;  \\  uooent  III.  granted  very  large  inauib«- 


[  the  general  rebelliott  of  theibnite  cn»- 
Uon  a^^st  us;  the  various  pmaons  tiiat 
lurk  m  the  animal,  vegetable,  «nd  mi* 
ncral  worid,  readr  to  destroy  us  j  the 
heavy  curse  of  toil  and  sweat  ta  which 
we  are  liable ;  the  innumerable  calami- 
ties of  life,  and  the  pangs  of  death. 
Again,  it  is  evident,  if  we  consider  him 
as  a  citizen  of  the  moral  world;  his 
ctomission  of  sin ;  hb  omissbn  of  dutjr; 
the  triumph  of  sensual  appetites  oyer 
his  intellectual  faculties;  the  corruption 
of  the  powers  that  constitute  a  good 
head,  the  undei*standing,  ima^atioR, 
memory,  and  reason ;  the  depravity  of 
the  powers  which  form  a  good  heart, 
the  will,  conscience,  and  affections;  his 
manifest  alienation  from  God ;  his  ama- 
zing dLra:«g^rd  even  of  his  nearest  re- 
latives;   his  unaccountable  uncoBcern 
about  himself;  his  detestable  tempers; 
the  general  out-breaking  of  human  co^ 
•ruption  in  all  individuals ;  the  universal 
overflowing  of  it  in  all  nations.    Some 
striking  proofs  of  this  depravity  maybe 
seen  in  the  general  propen»ty  of  man- 
kind to  vain,  irrational;  or  cruel  direr- 
sions ;  in  the  universality  of  the  most  ri- 
diculous, impious,  inhuman,  and  diaboli- 
cal sins ;  in  the  aggravating  circumstan- 
ces attending  the  display  of  this  cor 
ruption ;  in  tne  many  meffectual  endea- 
vours to  stem  its  torrent,  in  the  obstinate 
resistance  it  makes  to  divine  grace  m 
the  unconverted ;  the  amazing  struggles 
of  good  men  with  it ;,  the  testimony  of 
the  heatiliens  concerning  it ;  and  the 
preposterous  conceit  which  the  uncon- 
verted  have  of  their  own   goodness. 
Dict-of  the  Bible;  Fletcher's  Afipeal  to 
Matters  of  Fact;  Berry  Street  Lee- 
tures^YoXA,  180,  189;  South's Sermons, 
vol.  L  124,  150;  Bates*s  Harmony  ot 
Div.  Att,  p.  98;  Boston's  Four-fold 
iSmir,  part  1.  .     c  ^ 

F.VLSEHOOD,  untruth,  deceit  See 
Lying. 
FALSE  CHRISTS.    See  Mess}^  j 
FAMILIARS  OF  THE  INQUI^ 
TION,  persons  who  assist  '^^ /^^ 
bending  such  as  are  accused,  a""  P?   f« 
ing  them  to  prison.  They  ai*e  assi^w 
to  tiie  inquisitor,  and  called  fimm^^^ 
because  they  belong,  to  his  fam^^^iij 
some  provinces  of  Itnly  they  are  caiiw 
bearers;  and  in  others  the  «^^ 
lars  of 'St,  Feter  the  martyr;  and  w^ 
a  cross  before  them  on  the  outacie  K*j 
ment   They  are  pi-operir  bailiffs  ortn 
inquisition :  and  the  vile  office  is  esteem 
ed  so'  honourable,  that  noblemen  m  w 
kingdom  of  Portugal  have  ^^n  fj^^ 
tious  of  belonging  to  it    Nor  is  this  s^ 
prising,  when  it  is  considerted  tn<ii_  _ 
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Cies  and  privileges  to  these  fatniliars; 
and  that  tne  same  plenary  indulgence  is 
granted  by  the  pope  to  every  single  ex- 
ercise of  this  office,  as  was  granted  by 
the  Laterain  council  tq  those  who  suc- 
coured the  Holy  Land.  When  several 
persons  are  to  fee  taken  up  at  the  same 
time,  these  familiars  are  commanded  to 
order  matters  that  they  may  know  no- 
thing of  one  another's  being  apprehend- 
ed ;  and  it  is  related,  that  a  father  and 
his  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who 
lived  together  in  the  same  house,  were 
carried  prisoners  to  the  inquisition 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  one 
another's  being  there  till  seven  years 
afterwards,  when  they  that  wei'e  alive 
were  released  by  an  act  of  faith.  See 
art.  Act  of  Faith. 

FAMILY  PRAYER.    See  Prayer. 

FAMILY  OF  LOVE,  or  Familists. 
See  Love. 

FANATICS,  wild  enthusiasts,  vi- 
skmstry  persons,  who  pretend  to  revela* 
tion  and  in^iration.  The  ancients  call- 
ed those  fanatici  who  passed  their 
times  in  temples  (fiznan  and.  being 
often  seized  with  a 'kind  of  enthusiasm, 
as  if  inspired  by  the  Divinity,  showed 
wild  and  antic  gestures,  cutting  and 
slasliing  their  arms  with  knives,  sha- 

athe  head,  &c.  Hence  the  word  was 
ed  among  us  to  the  Anabaptists, 
Lers,  &c.iat  their  first  rise^  and  is 
now  an  epithet  given  to  modem  pro- 
phets, enthusiasts,  &c.;  and  we  believe 
unjustly  to  those  who  possess  a  cona* 
derable  degree  of  zeal  and  fervency  of 
4(Svotion. 

FARNOVIANS,  a  sect  of  Socinfens, 
to  called  from  Stanislaus  Famovius, 
w^ho  separated  from  the  other  Unita- 
rians in  the  year  1568.  He  asserted 
that  Christ  hdd  been  engendered  or 
produced  out  of  nothing  by  the  Supreme 
Being,  before  the  creation  of  this  terres- 
trial globe,  and  warned  his  disciples 
ag[ainst  paying  relr^us  worship  to  the 
Divine  Spirit.  This  sect  did  not  last 
long;  for  having  lost  their  chie^  who 
died  in  1615,  it  was  scattered,  and  re- 
duced to  nothing. 

FASTING,  abstinence  ft^om"  food, 
more  particularly  that  abstinence  which 
k  used  on  a  religious  account. 

The  Jews  had  every  year  a  stated  and 
solemn  fast  on  the  lOth  day  of  the 
month  Tisri,  which  generally  answered 
to  the  close  of  our  September.  This 
«oleinnky  was  a  day  of  strict  rest  and 
festing  to  the  Israelitea.  Many  of  them 
^>ent  the  day  before  in  prayer,  and 
«ich  like  penitential  exercises.  On  the 
day  itself,  at  least  in  later  times,  they 
P^m^  ^  t^i^d  confei^on  of  t^^rsin3| 


and  were  careM  to  end  all  their  rnvtual . 
broils.  See  Liev.  xvi;  Numb,  xxix.  7, 
12.  ':Lev.  xxiii.'23,32.  Individuals  also 
fasted  on  ^any  extraordinary  distress. 
Thus  David  fasted  during  the  sickness 
of  his  adulterous  child,  2  Sam.  xii.  21 
Ahab,  when  he  was  threatened  with 
ruin,  1  Kings  xii.  27.  Daniel,  when  he 
understood  that  the  'Jewish  captivity 
drew  to  an  end,  9th  and  10th  chapters 
of  Nehemiah,  Joshua,  Sec. 

However  light  some  thmk  of  reli 
^ious  fasting,  it  seems  it  has  been  prac 
tised  by  most  nations  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Assyrians,  had  their  fasts  as  well 
as  the  Jews.  Porphyry  affirms  that  the 
Egyptians,  before  their  stated  sacrifi- 
ces, always  fasted  a  great  many  days; 
sometimes  for  six  weeks.  The  Greeks 
observed  their  fasts  much  in  the  same 
manner.  At  Rome^  kings  and  empe- 
rors fasted  themselves.  Nuraa  Pompi  • 
lius,  Julius  Cssar,  Au8;ustus,  Vespasian, 
and  others,  we  are  tcdd,  had  their  sta- 
ted fast  days ;  and  Julian  the  apostate 
was  so  exact  in  this  observatiwi,  that 
he  outdid  the  priests  themselves.  The 
Pythagoreans  ft^quently  fasted  rigidly 
for  a  long  time ;  and  Pythagoras,  their 
master^  continued  his  fast,  it  is  said,  for 
forty  days  together.  The  Brachmans, 
and  the  Chinesei  hsive  also  their  stated 
fasts. 

Every  one  Ipiows  how.  much  fasting 
has  been  considei*ed  as  an  important 
rite  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  ex- 
tremes they  have  run  into  in  this  re- 
spect See  article  Abstinence.  The 
church  of  England  also  has  particular 
seasons  for  fasting,  especially  that  cf 
Lent,  which  is  to  be  observed  as  a  time 
of  humiliation  before  Easter,  the  gene- 
ral festival  oi  our  Saviour's  resurrecticMi. 
Fast  days  are  also  appointed  by  the 
legislature  upon  any  extraordinary  oc- 
casions of  calamity,  war,  &c.  See  art. 
Rogation,  Lent. 

Religious  fasting  consists,  1.  *^In  ab- 
stinence from  every  animal  indulgence^ 
and  iixnn  food,  as  far  as  health  and  cir- 
cumstances will  admit. — ^2.  In  the  hum^ 
ble  confession  of  our  sins  to  God,  with 
contrition  or  sorrow  for  them,— 3.  An 
earnest  deprecation  ot'  God's  displea- 
sure, and  humble  supplipation  that  he 
would  avert  his  judgments. — 4.  An  m- 
tercession  with  God  for  such  spiritual 
and  temporal  blessings  upon  ourselves 
and  others  which  are  needful."  It  does 
not  appear  that  our  Saviour  instituted 
any  particular  fast,  but  left  it  optionaL 
Any  s^ate  of  calamity  and  sorrow,  how- 
ever, naturally  suggests  this.  The 
firoprietif  €f  it  pif^y  appear,  1.  Frwn 
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<  m^f  examples  recorded ' m  Scripture. 
— 3i  By  plaim  and  undeniable  inferences 
from  Scripture,  Matt  vi.  16. — 3.  Frotn 
divine  commands  given '  .on  some  occa- 

:  sions,  though  there  are  ino  commands; 
which  prescribe  it  as  a  constant  dut;y.— 
4.  It  may  be  argued  from  its  utility. 
The  end  or  uses  of  it.  are  these.— «!.  A 

'  natural  expression  of  our  sori'ow.— 2.  A 
help  to  devotional  exercises. — 3.  Keep- 
ing the  body  in  subjection. — 4.  May  be 
rendered  subservient  to  charity..  How 
far  or  how  Ipng  a  person  should  abstain 
from?  food,  depenas  on  circumstances. 
The  i^reat  end  to  be  kept  in  view  is, 
humiliation  Jbr,  and  ab^inence  Jrom 
sin.  **If,"  says  Marshall,  "abstinence 
divert  our  minds,  by  reason  of  a  gnaw- 
ing appetite,  then  you  had  better  eat 
sparii^gly,  as   Darnel  in   his    greatest 

? fast,'*  Dan.  x.  2,  3.  They,: however, 
who  in  times  of  public  distress,  when 
the  judgments  of  ;Grod  are  in  the  earth, 
and  when  his  providence  seems  to  call 
for  humiliation,  will  not.  relinquish  any 
of i their  sensual. enjoyments,  nor  deny 
themselves  in  the-  least,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied ;  since  good  men  in  all  ages,  more 
or  less,  have  huipbled  themselves  on 
such  occasions ;  and  reason  as  well  as 
SciTpture  evidently  prove  it  to  be  our 
dutv.  Matt.  ix.  15.  1  Cor.  viL  5.-  Ben- 
net^H  Christ,  OraL  vol.  ii.  p.  18,  25 ; 
Tillotson's  Sermons,  ser.  39 ;  Simfison's 
Essay  on  Feasting;  Mxnhall  on  Sane, 
p.  273,274.     . 

FATE  {fatum)  d«iotes  an  inevitable 
necessity  dependm^  upon  a  superior 

.cause.  The  word  is  formed  a  jando, 
**  from  speakmg,"  and  primarily  miplies 
the  .same  with  effatum,  viz.  a  word  or 
decree  pronounced  by  God,  or  a  fixed 
sentence  whereby  the  Deity  has  pre- 
scribed the  order  of  things,  and  allotted 
to  every  person  what  shill  befal  him. 
The  Greeks  called  it  ejnajfjicvti,  as  it 
were  a  chain  or  necessary  series  of 
things  indissolubly  linked  together.  It 
is  also  used  to  express  a  certain  una- 
voidable designation  of  things,  by  which 
all  agents,  both  necessary  and  volun- 
tary, are  swayed  and  directed  to  their 
ends.  Fate  is  divided  into  physical  and 
divine.  1,  Physical  fate  is  an  order  and 

,  series  of  naturai  causes,  appropriated 
to  their  effects;  ras,  that  fire:  warms; 
bodies  commmucate  motion  to  each 
other,  &C."  and  the  effects  of  it  are  all 
the  events  and  phenomena  of  nature. — 
2.  Divine  fate  is  what  is  more  usually 
-called  providence. .  See  Providence, 
.Necbssiity. 

FATHERS,  a  term  applied  to  an- 
cient autl^rs  who  have  pneserved  in 
their  writings  traditions  lof^  the  church. 


Thus  St  Chryso^omvSt.  Basil,  8cc.  are 
c^led  [Greek  liathers,  and  St^  Augustine 
and  St.-  Ambrose,  LaUn  fathers.  No 
author  who  wrote  later  than  the  twelfth 
century  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
father,  / 

Some  suppose  that  the  study  of  the 
fathers  is  barren  and  uhimproving ;  that 
though  there  are  ^me  excellent  things 
interspersed  in  thdir  writings,  yet  the 
instruction  -to  be  derived  from  tliem 
will  hardly  r^pay  the  toil  of  breakii^ 
up  the  ground;  that  a  life-time  would 
hardly  suffice  to  read  them  with  care, 
and  digest  them  completely.  Others 
have  such  an  high  opmion  of  the  fathers, 
as  to  be  almost  afraid  of  mterpreting 
Scripture. ag^st  their  decision.  They 
suppose,  that  as  some  of  them  were 
companions,  disciples,  or  sufecessively 
followers  of  the  apbstles,  it.  is  highly 
probable  that  they  must  have  been  well 
mformed,  that  thdr  sentiments  must  be 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  docti-ines  of 
the  New  Testafaent ;  and  that  as  con- 
troversies have  increased,  and  dogmas 
received  since  their  time,  they  must  be 
much  less  entangled  with  decisions 
merely  human  than  more  recent  com- 
mentators. Perhaps  it  is  best  to  steer 
between  these  two  opinions.  If  a  person 
have  ability,  inclination,  .and  q)portu- 
nity  to  wade  through  them,  let  him: 
but  if  not,  referring  to  them  occasionaUy 
may  suffice.  One  caution,  however,  is 
necessary,  which  is  this;  that  thoup 
the  judgment  of  antiquity  in  some  ois- 
putable  pomts  certainly  may  be  u^hj^* 
yet  we  ought  never  to  put  them  on  the 
same  fobting  as  the  Scriptures,  in 
many  cases  mey  may  be  considerea^ 
coinpetent  witnesses ;  but  we  "^^^^^ 
confide  in  their  verdict  as  judfees.  M- 
tin's  Works,  vol.  vii  chap.  2;  -^^f^* 
Serm,  at  JBramfiton  Lea,  ser,  1 ;  ^^''' 
burton's  Julian;  Simpsorfs  Strictures 
on  Religious  Oftinions^  latter  end; 
Daille's  llse  of  the .  Fathers,  P-  1^7 
LMs  Theory;  Dr,  Clarke's  Vtepoj 
the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature, 
p.  312.         ;        '     . 

FAULT,  a  slight  defect  or  cnme 
which  subjects  a  person  to  blage»  du'; 
not  to  punishment ;  a  deviation  ^^r\ 
transgression  of  a  rule  in  sonie  trunks 
circumstance.  ^   Ltr 

FAVOUR  OF  GOD.  See  Grace. 

FEAR   is  that  uneausiness  of  .^^"^ 
which  arises  from  an  apprehension 
danger,  attended  wHh  a-desire  «*  »j;^ 
ingft.  «Fear/' says  Dr. Watts, *Vd)o*s 

itself  by  paleness  of  the  cheeks,  ^nK«p 
of  the  spirits,  trembling  of^the  m^ 
hurry  and  coDfusion  foi  the  ^^fJV 
thoughts,  agonies  of  nature,  ana  e^" 
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lug  Many  a  person  has  died  Mth  fear. 
Sometimes  it  itmses  all  nature  to  exert 
itself  in  speedy  flight,  or  other  methods 
to  avoid  the  approaching  evil :  sndden 
tenxM*  has  pcrtoniied  some  almost  in- 
credibles  of  this  kind." 

Fear  is  of  different  kinds :  1.  There 
is  an  idolatrotis  and  sufierstitioua  fear. 
which  is  called  ifKriJaijiovio,  a  fear  of 
dxmons,  which  the  city  of  Athens  was 
CTeatly  addicted  to.  **I  perceive/*  says 
me  apostle  Paul,  "that  m  all  things  ve 
are  too  superstitious,"  or  given  to  the 
fear  and  worship  of  false  deities. — 2. 
There  is  an  external  fear  of  God,  an 
outward  show  and  profession  of  it, 
which  is  taught  by  the  precepts  of  men : 
as  in  the  men  of  Samaria,  who  pre- 
tended to  fear  the  Lord,  as  the  priest 
instructed  them,  and  yet  served  their 
own  gods;  and  suSl  an  external  fear 
of  God,  Job's  friends  supposed  was  all 
that  he  had,  and  that  even  he  had  cast 
that  oif. — 3.  There  is  an  hypocritical 
fear^  when  men  make  a  profession  of 
religion;  but  only  serve  him  for  some 
sinister  end  and  selfish  view,  which 
Satan  insinuated  was  Job's  case.  "Doth 
Job  fear  God  for  nought  ?"  Job  i.  9. — 
4.  There  is  a  servile  fear,  which  they 
possess  who  serve  God  from  fear  of 
punishment,  and  not  from  love  to  him. 
— 5.  There  is  9i  filial  ^ec r,*such  as  that 
of  a  son  to  his  father.  Fear  is  sinful 
when — 1.  It  proceeds  from  unbelief  or 
distrust  of  God*  2.  When  it  ascribes 
more  to  the  creature  than  is  due;  or 
when  we  fear  our  enemies  without  con- 
sidering they  are  under  God :  S.  When 
we  fear  that  in  God  that  is  not  in  him, 
or  that  he  will  break  his  promise,  &c.  4. 
When  our  fear  is  immoderate,  so  as  to 
distract  us  in  duty.    See  next  article. 

FEAR  OF  <iOD,  is  that  holy  dispo- 
sition or  gi-acious  habit  formed  in  the 
soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  we 
are  inclined  to  obey  all  God's  com- 
mands; and  evidences  itself  1.  By  a 
dread  of  liis  displeasure. — 2.  Desire  of 
his  favour. — 3.  Regai'd  for  his  excel- 
lencies.—4.  Submission  to  his  will. — 5. 
Gratitude  for  his  benefits. — 6.  Sincerity 
m  his  worship.^— 7.  Conscientious  obe- 
<lience  to  his  commands,  Pror.  viii.  13. 
Job  xxviiL  28.  Bates's  Works,  pa^e 
S13;  Gill's  Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  iri. 
booki. 

FEAR  OF  DEATH.    See  Death. 

PEARS.    See  Doubts. 

FEAST,  in  a  ridigious  sense  is  a  cere- 
*noj|y  of  feasting  and  thanksgiving. 

The  principalfeasts  of  the  Jews  were 

the  feasts  of  trumpets,  of  expiation,  of 

tabernacles,  ot  the  dedication,  of  the 

pasfiover,  of  Pentecost,  ond  that  of  pu- 
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rification.  Feasts,  and  the  ceremonies 
thereof,  have  made  great  part  of  the 
religion  of  almost  all  nations  and  sects ; 
hence  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  Maho- 
metans, and  Christians,  have  not  been 
without  them. 

Feasts,  among  us,  are  either  immove- 
able or  moveable.  Immoveable  feasts 
are  those  constantly  celebrated  on  the 
same  day  of  the  year.  The  principal  of 
these  are  Christmas-day,  Circumcision, 
Epiphany,  Candlemas  or  Purification; 
Lady-day,  or  the  annunciation,  called 
also  the  incarnation  and  conception; 
All  Saints  and  All  S6uls;  besides  the 
days  of  the  several  aposties,  as  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Paul.  Moveable  feasts  a;^ 
those  which  are  not  confined  to  the 
same  day  of  the  year.  Of  these  the 
principal  is  Easter,  which  gives  law 
to  all  the  rest,  all  of  them  following  and 
keeping  their  proper  distances  from  it. 
Such  are  Palm  Sunday,  Good  Friday, 
Ash  Wednesday,  Sexaeesima,  Ascen- 
sion-day, Pentecost,  and  Trinity  Sun- 
day. 

Besides  these  feasts,  which  ate  gene- 
ral, and  enjoined  by  the  church,  there 
are  others  local  and  occasional,  enjwned 
by  the  magistrate,  or  voluntanly  set  on 
feet  by  the  people ;  such  are  tne  days 
of  tlwmk^giving  for  delivery  from  wai*, 
plagues,  &c.;  such  also  are  the  \nrils 
or  wakes  in  commemoration  of  the  de- 
dication of  particular  churches. 

The  procG^ous  increase  of  feast-days 
in  the  Christian  church,  commenced  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
occasioned  by  the  discovery  that  was 
made  of  the  remains  of  martyrs,  and 
other  holy  men,  for  the  commemoration 
of  whom  they  were  established.  These, 
instead  of  being  set  apart  for  pious  ex- 
ercises, were  abused  in  indolence,  vo- 
luptuousness, and  criminal  practices. 
mdiXiy  of  them  were  instituted  on  a  pa- 
gan model,  and  perverted  to  similar 
purposes.    Sec  Holt  Day. 

FEAST  OF  ASSES.  This  was  a  fes- 
tival in  the  Romish  church,  and  was 
celebrated  at  Beauvais.  They  chose  a 
young  woman,  the  handsomest  in  the 
town ;  made  her  ride  on  an  ass  richly 
harnessed,  and  placed  in  her  arms  a 
pretty  infant  In  this  state,  followed  by 
the  bishop  and  clergy,  she  marched  in 
procession  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
church  of  St  Stephen ;  entered  into  the 
sanctuary,  placed  herself  near  the  altar, 
and  then  celebrated  mass ;  not  forgetting 
to  explain  the  fine  auaHties  of  the  ani- 
m^  and  exhorting  him  to  make  a  de- 
vout genuflection,  with  a  variety  of 
otiier  fooleries. 

FEELINGS  R£LIGIOUS,are  those 
Aa 
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sensations  or  emotions  of  the  mind  pro- 
duced by  the  views  we  have  of  religion. 
V^liile  some  enthusiasts  boast  of,  depend 
on,  and  talk  much  of  their  feelings,  tnere 
are  others  who  ai'e  led  to  discard  the 
term,  and  almost  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  religious  feeling;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  however  many  have  been  mis- 
guided and  deceived  by  their  feelings^ 
yet  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religion 
without  this.  For  instance;  reli^on 
consists  in  contrition,  repentance,  and 
devotion :  now,  what  is  contrition  but 
a  feeling  of  sorrow  for  sin }  what  is  re- 
pentance but  a  fieling  of  hatred  to  it, 
with  a  relinquishing  of  it?  what  is  de- 
votion but  2i  feeling  of  love  to  God  and 
his  ways  i  Who  can  separate  the  idea 
ci^  feeling  from  any  of  these  acts  ?  The 
fact  is  this;  religious  feelings,  like  every 
thing  else,  have  been  abused;  and 
men,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  fanati- 
cism have  run  into  the  q)posite  evil  of 
lukewannness,  and  been  content  with 
a  system  without  feeling  its  energy. 
See  Affection,  Enthusiasm,  Expe- 

RlENCElir 

FELLOWSHIP,  joint  interest,  or 
the  having  one  common  stock.  The 
fellowship  of  the  saints  is  twofold:  1. 
With  God,  1  John  i.  3.  1  Cor.  i.  9. 
1  Cor.  xiii.  14. — 2.  With  one  another,  1 
Jfohn  i.  7, 

Fellowahifi  with  God,  consists  in 
knowledge  of  his  will.  Job  xxii.  21. 
John  xvii.  3.  Agreement,  Amos  iiL  2. 
Strength  of  affection,  Rom.  viii.  38,  39. 
Enjmrment  of  his  presence,  Ps.  iv.  6. 
Conformity  to  his  image,  1  John  iL  6.  1 
John  L  6. 

Fedlowahi/i  of  the  saints,  may  oe  con- 
sidered as  a  fellowship  of  duties,  Rom. 
xii.  6.  1  Gor.  xii.  1.  1  Thess.  V.  17, 18. 
James  V.  16.  Of  ordinances,  Heb.  x.  24. 
Ax^ts  ii.  46.  Of  graces,  love,  joy,  &c. 
Heb.  X.  24.  Mai.  iiL  16.  2  Cor.  viiL  4. 
Of  interest  spiritual,  and  sometimes 
temporal,  Rom.  xii.  4. 13.  Heb.  xiii.  16. 
Of  sufferings,  Rom.  xv.  1, 2.  Gal.  y\,  1, 2. 
Rom.  xii.  15.  Of  eternal  glory.  Rev.  viL 
9.    See  Communion. 

FIDELITY,  faithfuhie,ss,  or  the  con- 
scientious  discharge  of  those  duties  of  a 
religious,  personal,  and  relative  nature, 
which  we  are  bound  to  perform.  See  an 
excellent  sermon  on  the  subject  in  Dr. 
Mrskine^s  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN,  were 
a  set  of  enthusiasts,  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, who  expected  the  sudden  appeal^ 
ance  of  Christ  to  establish  on  earth  a 
new  monarchy  or  kingdom.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  illusion,  some  of  them 
aimed  at  the  subversion  of  all  human 
government.    Jn   ancient   history    we 


read  of  four  great  inonarchies,  the  As* 
Syrian,  Persian,  Grecian^  and  the  Ro- 
man; and  these  men,  believing  that 
this  new  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
was  to  be  the  fifth,  came  to  bear  the 
name  by  which  they  were  called.  Their 
leader  was  Thomas  Venner,  a  wine 
cooper,  who,  in  his  little  conventicle  in 
Coleman-street,  warmed  his  admirers 
with  passionate  expectations  of  a  fifth 
universal  monarchy,  under  the  personal 
reign  of  King  Jesus  upon  earth,  and  that 
the  sjunts  were  to  take  the  km^om  to 
themselves.  •  To  introduce  this  ima- 
ginary kinjgdom,  they  marched  out  of 
their  meetmg-hbuse,  towards  St  Paul's 
church-yard,  on  Sunday,  Jan.  6th,  166(^ 
to  the  number  of  about  fifty -men,  well 
armed,  and  with  a  resolution  to  subvert 
the  present  goveimment,  or  to  die  in 
the  attempt.  Th*,  published  a  decla- 
ration of  tne  design  of  their  rising,  and 
placed  sentinels  at  proper  places.  The 
lord  mayor  sent  the  trsdned  bands  to 
disperse  them,  whom  they  quickly  rout- 
ed, but  in  the  evening  retired  to  Cane 
Wood,  between  Highgate  and  Hamp- 
stead.  On  Wednesday  morning  they 
returned  and  dispersed  a  party  of  the 
king's  soldiers  in  Thread-needle-street 
In  Wood-street  they  repelled  the  tram- 
ed  bands,  and  some  of  the  hoi*se  guards; 
but  Venner  himself  was  knocked  down, 
and  some  of  his  company  slain ;  from 
hence  the  remainder  retreated  to  Cnp- 
plegate,  and  took  possession  of  a  hous^ 
which  they  threatened  to  defend  with 
a  desperate  resolution ;  but  nobody  ap- 
pearing to  countenance  their  ^^^ 
tliey  surrendered  after  they  had  lo^ 
about  half  their  number.  Venner,  and 
one  of  his  officers,  were  hanged  before 
their  meeting  house  door  in  Coleman- 
street,  Jan.  19th ;  and' a  few  days  after 
nine  more  were  executed  in  divers  parts 
of  the  city. 

FILIAL  PIETY,  is  the  affectionate 
attachment  of  children  to  their  par^ 
including  in  it  love,  reverence,  obe- 
dience, and  relief.  Justly  has  it  been 
observed,  that  diese  great  du^es  are 
prompted  equally  by  nature  and  by  g^ 
titude  independent  of  the  injunctions  a 
religion;  for  where  shall  we  find  tne 
person  who  hath  received  from  any  one 
benefits  so  great,  or  so  many,  as  cnu- 
dren  from  their  parents  >  And  it  may 
be  truly  s^  that  if  persons  are  unduu- 
fiil  to  their  parents,  they  seldom  prove 
ffood  to  any  other  relation.  See  article 
Children.  ^^_.  ^«. 

FILIATION  OF  THE  SON  O* 
GOD.    See  Son  OF  God.       „^  c^ 

FIRE  PHILOSOPHERS.  ^ 

Theosophists. 
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f  IRST  FRUITS,  among  the  He- 
brews, were  ablations  of  part  of  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest,  oifered  to  God  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign 
dominion.  There  was  another  sort  of 
first  fruits  which  was  paid  to  God. 
When  bread  was  kneaded  in  a  family, 
a  portion  of  it  was  set  apart,  and  given 
to  the  priest  or  Levite  wno  dwelt  in  the 
place.  If  there  were  no  priest  or  Le- 
vite there^  it  was  cast  into  the  oven,  and 
consumed  by  the  fire.  These  offerings 
made  a  considerable  part  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  priesthocid.  Lev.  xxiii.  Ex 
xxii.  29.  Chron.  xxiii.  19.  Numb.  xv. 
19,  20. 

The  Jirat  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  are  such 
communications  of  his  grace  on  earth, 
as  fully  assure  us  of  the  full  enjoyment 
of  God  in  heaven,  Rom.  viii.  23.  Christ 
is  called  the  first  fiTiits  of  them  that 
slept;  for  as  the  first  fruits  were  ear- 
nests to  the  Jews  of  the  succeeding  har- 
vest, so  Christ  is  the  first  fruits  of  the 
resurrection,  or  the  earnest  of  a  future 
resurrection ;  that  as  he  rose,  so  shall 
believers  also  rise  to  happiness  and  life. 
LCor.  XV.  20. 

First  fruits  are  mentioned  in  ancient 
writers  as  one  part  of  the  church  re- 
venue. 

JPtrst  fruits,  in  the  church  of  England, 
are  the  profits  of  every  spiritual  oene- 
fice  for  the  first  year,  according  to  the 
valuation  thereof  in  the  king's  book. 

FIVE  POINTS,  are  the  five  doc- 
trines controverted  between  the  Armi- 
mans  and  Calvinists.    See  Galvinists. 

FLACIANS,  the  followers  of  Mat- 
thias Flacius  Illyricus,  who  flourished 
in  the'  sixteenth  century.  He  taught 
that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance 
of  human  nature ;  and  that  the  fall  of 
man  was  an  event  which  extinguished 
in  the  human  mind  every  virtuous  ten- 
dency, every  noble  faculty,  and  lef^  no- 
thmg  behind  it  but  universal  darkness 
and  corruption. 

FLAGELLANTES.     See  Whip- 

PERS. 

FLATTERY,  a  servUe  and  fawning 
behaviour,  attended  with  servile  com- 
pliances and  obsequiousness,  in  order  to 
gain  aperson*s  favour. 

FLEMINGIANS,  or  Flandrians, 
a  sect  of  rigid  Anabaptists,  who  ac- 
<luired  this  name  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, because  most  of  them  were  na- 
tives of  Flandei^s,  by  way  of  distinction 
fi^om  the  Waterlandians.    See  Wate  r  - 

LAKDIANS. 

FOLLY,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
cpnasts  in  the  drawing  of  false  conclu- 
sions from  just  principles,  by  which  it 
1$  distinguished  &om  ihadnes%  which 


draws  just  conclusions  from,  false' pm 
ciples.  But  t^is  seems  too  Confined  a 
definition.  Folly,  in  its  most  general 
acceptation,  denotes  a  weakness  of  !»• 
tellect  or  apprehension,  or  some  partial 
absurdity  in  sentiment  or  conduct  See 
Evil,  Sin. 

FbOL,  one  who  has  not  the  use  of 
reason  or  judgment.  In  Scripture,  wickr 
ed  persons  are  often  called  fools,  or  fool- 
ish, because  such  act  contrary  to  reason, 
trust  to  their  own  hearts,  violate  the 
laws  of  God,  and  prefer  things  vile,  tiv 
fling,  and  temporal,  to  such  as  are  inw 
portant,  divine,  and  eternal. 

FOOLISH  SPEAKING,  such  kind 
of  conversation,  as  includes  follyj  and 
can  no  ways  be  pix)fitable  and  interest- 
ing, Eph.  V.  4.  Facetiousness,  indeed,  is 
allowable,  when  it  ministers  to  harm- 
less divertisement,  and  delight  to  con- 
vei*sation ;  when  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposing  things  which  are  oase 
and  vile ;  when  it  has  for  its  aim  the  re* 
formation  of  others;  when  used  by  way 
of  defence  under  unjust  reproach.  But 
all  such  kind  of  speaking  as  includes 
profane  jesting,  loose,  wanton,  scurrilous, 
mjurious,  unseasonable,  vain-glorious 
talk,  is  strictly  forbidden.  See  Harrow'* 
eoccetlent  Sermon  on  this  subject  in  hU 
Works,  vol.  i.  ser.  14. 

FORBEARANCE,  is  the  act  of  p^ 
tiently  enduring  provocation  or  offence. 
The  following  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  powei»ful  incentives  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  disposition : — 1.  The  con- 
sideration that  we  oui^elves  often  statid 
in  need  of  it  from  others,  Gal.  vi.  1.— - 
2.  The  express  command  of  Scripture 
Eph.  iv.  2.  Col.  iii.  13.— 3.  The  felicity 
of  this  disposition.  It  is  sure  to  brmg 
happiness  at  last,  while  resentmeitt 
only  increases  our  own  misery^.— 4 
That  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  eviden* 
ces  we  can  give  of  the  reality  of  our  re* 
ligion,  John  xiiL  35. — 5.  The  beautifiil 
example  of  Christ,  Heb.  xii.  3.  1  Pet.  5L 
21—23. 

FORBEARANCE  OF  GOD.  Sob 
Patience  of  God. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD, 
is  his  foresight  or  knowledge  of  every 
thing  that  is  to  come  to  pass.  Acts  u. 
23.  This  foreknowledge,  says  Chaiu 
nock,  was  from  eternity.  Seeing  hs 
knows  things  possible  in  his  power,  and 
things  future  in  his  will,  if  his  powe? 
and  resolves  were  from  eternity,  his 
knowledge  mi^st  be  so  too ;  or  else  we 
must  make  him  ignorant  of  his  owti 
power,  and  ignorant  of  his  own  wiU 
from  eternity,  and  consequently,  not 
fix)m  eternity  blessed  and  perfect.  His 
knowledge  of  possible  things  must  nin 
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[^rallel  with  his  will.  If  he  wilted  from 
eternity,' he  knew  fi'om  eternity  what 
he  willed;  but  that  he  did  wiH  from 
eternity  we  must  grant,  unless  we  would 
render  him  changeable,  and  conceive 
him  to  be  made  in  time  of  not.  willing, 
willing.  The  knowledge  God  hath  m 
time  was  always  one  and  the  same,  be- 
cause his  understanding  is  his  proper 
essence,  as  perfect  as  his  essence,  and 
of  an  immutable  nature. 
.  **To  deny  this  is,  (says  Saurin,)  to 
degrade  the  Almighty)  for  what,  prj(y, 
is  a  God  who  creatfed  beings,  and  who 
could  not  foresc  e  what  would  result 
froifn  their  existence?  A  God,  who 
formed  spirits  imited  to  bodies  by  cer- 
tain laws,  and  who  did  not  know  how  to 
combine  these  law's  so  as  to  foresee  the 
effects  they  would  produce  ?  A  God 
forced  to  suspend  his  judgment?  A 
God  who  every  day  learns  something 
'  new,  and  who  dotn  not  know  to-day 
what  wiU  happen  to-morrow  ?  A  God 
who  cannot  tell  whether  peace  will  be 
concluded  or  war  continue  to  ravage 
the  world;  whether  religion  will  be  re- 
ceived in  a  certain  kingdom,  or  whether 
it  will  be  banished ;  whether  the  right 
heir  will  succeed  to  the  crown,  or  whe- 
ther the  crown  will  be  set  on  the  head 
of  an  usurper  ?  For  according  to  the 
different  determinations  of  the  wills  of 
men,  of  king,  or  people,  the  prince  will 
make  peace,  or  declare  jvar ;  religion 
will  be  banished  or  admitted;  the  ty- 
rant or  the  lawful  king  will  occupy  the 
throne :  for  if  God  Cannot  foi-esee  how 
the  volitions  of  ;nen  will  be  determined, 
he  cannot  foresee  any  of  these  events. 
What  is  this  but  to  degrade  God  from 
his  Deity,  and  to  make  the  most  perfect 
of  all  intelligences  a  being  involved  in 
darkness  and  uncertainty  like  our- 
selves?"   See  Omniscience. 

FORGIVENESS,  the  pardon  of  any 
offence  committed  against  us.  This  is 
a  virtue  which  our  Lord  expressly  in- 
culcates, not  as  extending  to  our  friends 
only,  but  to  our  enemies.  "Ye  have 
heard,"  saith  he,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy ;  but 
I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,"  &c. 
*  This,"  says  an  ingenious  writer,  "was 
ft  lesson  so  new,  and  utterly  unknown, 
till  taught  by  his  doctrines  and  enforced 
by  his  example,  that  the  wisest  moral- 
ists of  the  wisest  nations  and  ages  re- 
presented the  desire  of  revenge  as  a 
mark  of  a  noble  mind ;  but  how  much 
more  magnanimous,  how  much  more 
beneficial  to  mankind,  is  forgiveness! 
It  is  more  magn^imous,  because  every 
generous  and  exalted  disposition  of  the 
numan  mind  is  requisite  to  the  practice 


of  it ;  and  It  is  the  mos^  beneficial,  be 
caMse  it  puts  an  end  to  an  eternal  suo- 
cessi(Mi  of  injuries  and  retaliations^" 
Let  us,  therefore,  learn  to  cherish  this 
noble  disposition ;  let  the  bitterest  ene- 
my we  have  be  softened  by  its  effects; 
let  us  c(Misider  also  how  friendly  it  is  to 
our  own  happiness,  and  how  much  it 
prevents  the  unhappiness  of  others. 
"  The  feuds  and  animosities,  in  families, 
and  between  neighbours,  which  disturi) 
the  mtercoui-se  of  human  life,  and  col- 
lectively compose  half  the  misery  of  lU 
have  their  foundation  in  the,  want  of  a 
forgiving  temper,  and  can  never  cease 
but  by  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  on 
one  side,  or  on  both."  Faley's  Mor* 
Phil  vol.  i.  p.  271;  Soame  Jenynas 
InL  Evid,  p.  67, 68 ;  Clarke's  Sermom 
ser.  2.  vol.  x;  Tillotson's  &r.  vol.  via 
p.  254.       ' 

FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS.  Se8 
Pardon,  Mercy.  ,         f 

FORMALIST,  ore  who  places  too 
much  dependence  on  outward  ceremo- 
nies of  religion,  ;0r  who  is^  more  tenar- 
cious  of  the  fwrn  of  religion  than  m 
power  of  it. 

FORMS  OF  PRAYER.  See 
Prayer 

FORNICATION,  whoredom,  or  the 
act  of  incontinency  between  single  per- 
sons; for  if  either  of  the  parties  be 
manied,  it  is  adultery,  while  the 
Scriptures  give  no  sanction  tp  those 
austerities  which  have  been  imposed  on 
men  under  the  idea  of  religion,  so  on 
the  other  hand,  they  give  no  liberty  for 
tlie  indulgence  of  any  propensity  that 
would  either  mifitate  against  our  own 
interest  or  that  of  others.  It  is  in  vain 
to  argue  the  innocency  of  fornication 
from  the  natural  passions  implanted  p 
us,  since  "marriage  is  honourable  in 
all,"  and  wisely  appointed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  those  evils  which  would 
otherwise  ensue ;  and,  besides  the  exis- 
tence of  any  natural  propensity  in  us,  is 
no  proof  ^at  it  is  to  be  gratified  witij- 
out  any  restriction.  That  fornication  is 
[both  unlawM  and  unreasonabte,  niay 
be  easily  inferred,  if  we  consider,  1. 
That  our  Saviour  expressly  declares 
this  to  be  a  crime,  Mark  vii.  21—23.— 
2.  That  the  Scriptures  declare  that 
fornicators  camiot  mherit  the  kinedom 
of  God,  1  Cor.  vi.  9.  Heb.  xu.  16.  GaL  v. 
19— 22.— 3.  Fornication  sinks, into  a 
mere  brumal  commerce,  a  gratificatioi. 
which  was  designed  to  be  the  cement  a , 
a  sacred,  generous,  and  tender  friend- 
ship.-—4.  It  leaves  the  maintenance  ana 
education  of  children,  as  to  the  father  at 
least,  utterly  unsecured.— 5.  It  strong- 
ly tempts  tile  ^ilty  motlier  to  guara 
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herself  fixMri  in£un}r  by  methcids  of  pro- 
cume  abcHtion,  which  not  only  destroys 
the  cJiild,  but  often  the  mother.— 6,.  It 
disqualifies  the  dehidfed  creatures  to  be 
either  good  wives,  or  mothers,  in  any 
fiiture  marriage,  ruinmg  that  modesty 
which  is  the  guardian  of  nuptial  happi- 
ness.— 7,  It  absolutely  disqualifies  a  man 
for  the  best  satisfactions;  those  of  truth, 
viitue,  innocent  gratificatiqns,  tendei* 
and  geperous  frien<}^hip;-r-8.  It  often 
peipetua,tes  k  disease  which  may  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  $orest  maladies  of 
human  natur^  and  the  effects  of  which 
are  s^id  to  visit  the  constitution  of  even 
distant  generations. 

FORTITUDJ:  is  a  virtue  or  quality 
of  the  mind  generally  considered  the 
same  witii  courage;  though,  in  a  more 
accurate  sense,  they  seem  to  be  distin- 
^shable.  Courage  resists  danger,  for^ 
ntude  supports  pam.  ;  Courage  may  be 
a  virtue  or  vice,  accoirding  to  the  cir-' 
cumstances;  fortitude  is  always  a  vir- 
tue: we  speak  of  desperate  courage, 
but  not  of  desperate  fortitude.  A  con- 
tempt or  neglect  of  danger  may  be  call- 
ed courage;  but  fortitude  is  the  virtue 
of  a  rational  and  considerate  mind,  and 
is  founded  in  a  sense  of  honour,  and  ^ 
regard  to  duty. 

CJirktian  fortitude  may  be  defined 
that  state  of  mind  which  arises  from 
truth  and  confidence  in  God;  enables  us 
to  stand  collected  and  undisturbed  in  the 
time  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  and  is  at 
an  equal  distance  from  rashness  on  the 
one  hand^and  pusillanimity  on  the  other. 
Fortitude  takes  different  names^  accord- 
ing as  it  acts  in  opposition  to  different 
evils ;  but  some  of  those  names  are  ap- 
plied with  considerable  latitude.  With 
respect  to  danger  in  general,  fortitude 
has  been  called  mtrefiidity;  with  re- 
sfject  to  the  dangers  of  war,  valour; 
with  respect  to  pam  of  body,  or  distress 
of  min^,  fiatience;  with  respect  to  la- 
bour, activity;  with  respect  to  iiijury, 
forbearance;  with  respect  tp  our  con- 
dition in  general,  ma^ahimity. 

Chnstian  fortitude  is  necessary  to  vi- 
gilance, patience^  self-denial,  and  per- 
severance; and  IS  requisite  under  af- 
fliction, tqmptation^ersecution,  deser- 
tion, and  death.  TTie  noble- cause. in 
wluch  the  Christian  i^  engaged  5  the 
glorious  Master  whom. he, serves;  the 
provision  that  is  made  for  his  security  ; 
the  illustrious  examples  s^t  before  him ; 
the  approbation  of  a  good  conscience ; 
and  the  grand  prospect  he  has  in  view, 
are  all  powerful  motives  to  the  exercise, 
of  this  gi'ace.  WattB^n  Ser.  ser.  31. 
Evanses  Ser.  ser.  19.  voL  i.  Steele^ ^ 
Chriatian  Jterk;  Mason^a  Ser.  Vol,  i., 
fier.  V. 


FORTUNE,  a  name.  wbich^«moi% 
the  ancients;  see<ned  to  havie  detiuoted  a 
principle  of  fortuity,  whereby  things 
cartre  to  pass  without  behjg  necessititSi 
thereto;  but  what  and  whence  that 
principle  is,  they  'do  not  seem  to  have 
ever  precisely  thought.  ,  Jtdoes  not  ap- 
pear that  the  antiquity  df  the  word  is 
very  high.  It  is  acknowledged,  on  all 
hands,  that  Tuxn>  fvova  whence  the  Ro- 
maics took  their  fortuna,  was  a  term 
in\'ented  long  after'the  times  of  Hesiod 
and-  Homer,  in  whose,  writings  it  no 
where  occurs.  The  philosophical  sense 
pf  the  word  coincides  with  what  is  vul- 
garly called  chance.  It  is  difficult  to  as* 
certain  what  it  denptes  m  the  minds  of 
those  who  now  use  the  word.  It  has 
been  justly- observed,  that  they  who 
would  substitute  the  name  of  pi^vi- 
dence  in  lieu  of  that ,  pf /or^wne, xaimot 
give  any  tolerable^  sense  to  half  th« 
phrases  wherein  the  woixl  occurs* 

FRAME.  This  wprd  is  ijsed  to.  de^ 
note  any  state  of  mind  a  man  may  be  iHj 
and,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  often  con- 
nected with  the  word  feeling,  or  used 
synonymously  with  it.  See  Feelmfg. 
.  "It  our  frames  are  comfortable/* 
says  one,  "we  may  make  them  the  mat- 
ter  of  our  praise,  but  not  of  our  pride ; 
we  may  make  them  our  pleasure,  but 
not  our  portion ;  we  may  make  them 
the  matter,  of  our  encouragenient,  but 
not  the  ground  of  our  security.  Are  pur 
frames  dark  and  uncomfortable^  they 
should  humble  us,  but  not  discourace 
us ;  they  should  quicken  us,  but  not  ob* 
struct  us  in  our  application  for  neces- 
sary and  suitable  grace;  they  should 
make  us  see  our  own  emptiness,  but  not 
make  us  suspect  the  fulness  of  Christ ; 
they  should  make  us  see  our  pwn  mi- 
w^ithiness,  but  not  make  us  suspect  tho 
wijjingness  of  Christ ;  they  shoiud  make 
us  see  our  own  weakness,  Hut  not  cause 
us  to  suspect  the  strength  of  Christ; 
they  should  inake  us  suspect  our  own 
hearts,  but  not  the  firmness  and  freenesa 
of  the  promises." 

FRANCISCANS,  a  religious  ordejr 
foimded  by  St.  Francis,  in  the  year  1209, 
Francis  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  qi.  \* 
Assisi,  in  the  province  of  Umbria,  who,) 
having  led  a;  dissojlute  life,  was  reclaim- 
ed by  a  fit  of  sickness,  aijd  afterwards 
fell  into  an  extravagant  devotion  that 
looked  less, like  religion  than  alienation 
of  mind.  Soon  after  this,  viz.  in  the  year 
1208,  healing  the  passage  repeated  in 
which  Christ  addresses  his  apostles^ 
Provide  neither  gold  nor  silver.  8cc. 
Matt  X.  9, 10.-  he  was  led  to  consider  a 
voluntaiy  and  absolute  j)pyerty. as  ^ 
essence  of  the  GospeJ,  ^d  to  pi;escribe 
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tills  poverty  as  a  sacred  rule  both  to 
hLniself  and  to  the  few  that  followed 
him.  This  new  society,  which  appeared 
to  Innocent  III.  extremely  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  the  church,  and  pro- 
per to  restore  its  declining  credit,  was 
solemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by 
Honorius  III.  in  1223,' and  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  before  the  death 
of  its  founder  in  1226.  Francis,  through 
an  excessive  humility,  would  not  suffer 
the  monks  of  his  order  to  be  called  yra- 
tres,  i.  e.  brethren  or  friars ;  bntf rater- 
culiy  i.  e.  little  brethren,  or  friars  mi- 
nor, by  which  denomination  thev  have 
been  generally  sincedistinguished.  The 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  z^- 
eus  and  active  friends  to  the  papal  hie- 
rarchy, and  in  return  were  distinguished 
by  peculiar  privileges  and  honourable 
employments.  The  Franciscans,  in  par- 
ticular, were  invest<^d  with  the  ti'easure 
of  ample  and  extensive  indulgences,  the 
dtistr^utioti  of  which  was  committed  to 
tiiem  by  the  popes  as  a  mean  of  subsis- 
tence, and  a  rich  indemnification  for 
their  voluntary  poverty.  In  consequence 
of  this  erant,  the  rule  of  the  founder, 
"which  absolutely  prohibited  both  per- 
8(^al  and  collective  property  so  that 
neither  the  individual  nor  the  commu- 
nity were  to  possess  either  fimd,  reve- 
nue, or  any  worldly  goods,  was  consi- 
dered as  too  strict  and-  severe,  and  dis- 
J>ensed  with  soon  after  his  death.  In 
1231,  Gregory  IX.  published  an  inter- 
pretation of  this  rule,  mitigating  its  ri- 
gour; which  was  farther  confirmed  by 
Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  and  by  Alexander 
IV.  in  1247'.  These  milder  operations 
were  zealously  opposed  by  a  bi'anch  of 
the  Franciscans,  called  the  spiritual; 
and  their  complaints  were  regarded  by 
Nicholas  III.  who,  in  1279  published  a 
famous  constitution,  confirmmg  the  rule 
of  St  Francis,  knd  containing  an  elabo- 
rate explication  of  the  maxims  he  re- 
eommended,  and  the  duties  he  prescri- 
bed. In  1287,  Matthew,  of  Aqua  Spar- 
ta, being  elected  general  of  the  order, 
discouraged  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  indulged  his  monks  in 
abandoning  even  the  appearance  of  po- 
verty; and  this  conduct  inflamed  the 
indignation  of  the  spiritual  or  austere 
Franciscans;  so  that,  from  the  year 
1290,  seditions  and  schisms  arose  in  an 
order  that  had  been  so  famous  for  its 
pretended  disinterestedness  and  humili- 
ty. Such  was  the  enthusiastic  frenzy  of 
Gic  Franciscans,  that  they  impiously 
maintained  that  the  founder  of  their  or- 
der was  a  second  Christ,  in  all  respects 
mmilar  to  the*  first,  and  that  their  msti- 
totion  and  dis(^>line  were  the  true  Gos»  [ 


pel  of  iesas.  Accordingly  AlbkV  ti 
Frandscan,  of  Pisa,  published  a  book  in 
1383,  with  the  applause  of  his  order,  en- 
titled the  Book  of  the  Conformities  of 
St^  Francis  with  Jesus  Christ  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  whole 
Franciscan  order  was  divided  into  two 

Sarties ;  the  one  embracing  the  severe 
iscipline  and  absohite  poverty  of  9t 
Francis,  and  were  called  sfiirituals;  and 
the  other,  who  insisted  on  mitigating 
'the  austere  injunctions  of  their  founder, 
were  denominated  brethren  of  the  com- 
munity. These  wore  long,  loose,  and 
good  habits,  with  large  hoods ;  the  fb^ 
mer  were  clad  in  a  strait,  coarse,  and 
short  dresSs,  pretending  that  this  dress 
was  eiijoined  by  St.  Francis,  and  that  no 
power  on  earth  had  a  right  to  alter  it 
Neither  the  moderation  of  Clement  V. 
nor  the  violence  of  John  XXII.  could 
appease  the  tumult  occasioned  by  these 
two  parties ;  however,  their  rage  sulv 
sided  from  the  year  1329.  In  1368  these 
two  patties  were  formed  into  two  large 
bodies,  comprehendmg  the  whole  Fran- 
ciscan order,  viz.  the  conventual  bre- 
thren, and  the  brethren  of  the  obaeT' 
vance,  or  observation,  irom  whom 
gprang  the  Capuchins  and  Recollects. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  Fran- 
ciscans came  mto  England  in  the  year 
1224,  and  had  their  first  house  at  Can- 
terbury, and  their  second  at  London; 
but  there  is  no  certain  account  of  their 
being  here  till  king  Henry  VII.  built 
two  or  three  houses  for  them.  At  the 
dissolution  of  the.  monasteries,  the  wn- 
ventual  Franciscans  had  about  fifty-five 
houses,  which  were  under  seven  custo* 
dies  or  wardenships,  viz.  those  of  Lon- 
don, Worcester,  York,  Cambridge,  Bris- 
tol, Newcastle,  and  OxfQi*d. 

FRATERNITY,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries,  signifies  a  society  tor 
the  improvement  of  devotion,  Of  these 
there  are  several  sorts,  as,  1.  The  fra- 
ternity of  the  Rosary,  founded  by  at. 
Dominic.  It  is  divided  into  two  branches 
called  the  common  rosary,  and  thejier' 
fietual  rosary;  the  former  of  whom  arc 
obliged  to  confess  '  and  communicate 
every  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  ana 
the  latter  to  repeat  the  rosary  contniu- 
ally.— .2.  The  fraternity  of  the  Scapula- 
ry,  whom  it  is  pretended,  according  to 
the  Sabbatme  bull  of  pope  John  XAli- 
the  Blessed  Virgin  has  promised  to  de* 
liver  out  of  heU  the  first  Sunday  afte* 
their  death.— 3.  The  fraternity  of  &J. 
Francis's  girdle  are  clothed  with  a  sac^ 
of  a  grey  colour,  which  they  tie  ^"^^ 
cord;  and  m  processions  walk  bare' 
footed,  carrying  in  their  hands  a  woojeJi 
cross.-^.  Tli^  of  St.  Austin's  leather 
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gfa^e,  compf^hendd  a  g^eat  many  de- 
votees, ftmy,  J^ain,  and  P<^rtugai,  are 
die  countries  where  are  seen  the  great- 
est number  of  these  fraternities,  some, 
of  which  assume  the  name  of  urch-fra^ 
temity.  Pope  Clement  VII.  instituted 
the  arch-fratemity  of  charity,  which 
distributes  bread  every  Sunday  among 
the  poor,  and  ^ves  portions  to  forty 
poor  girls  on  the  feast  of  St.  Jerome, 
their  patron.  The  fraternity  of  death 
buries  such  dead  as  are  abandoned  by 
their  relations,  and  causes  masses  to  be 
celebrated  for  them, 

FRATRICELLI,an  enthusiastic  sect 
of  Franciscans,  which  arose  in  Italy,  and 
particularly  in  the  marquisate  of  Anco- 
na,  about  tne  jear  1294.  The  word  is 
an  Italian  diminutive,  simifying  frater- 
culU  or  **  little  brothers,'*  and  was  here 
used  as  a  term  of  derision,,  as  they  were 
most  of  them  apostate  monks,  whom 
the  Italians -cajl  fratelli  or  fratricelli. 
For  this  reason,  the  term  fratricelli^  as 
a  nick-name,  was  given  to  many  other 
sects,  as  the  Catharists,  the  Waldenses, 
&c.  however  different  in  their  opinions 
and  their  conduct.  But  this  denomina- 
tion, applied  to  the  austere  part  of  the 
Franciscans,  was  considered  as  honour- 
able.   See  Franciscans. 

The  founders  of  this  sect  were  P. 
Maurato  and  P.  de  Fossombroni,  who, 
having  obtained  of  jPope  Celestin  V.  a 
permission  to  live  in  solitude  after  the 
maimer  of  hermits,  and  to  observe  the 
rule  of  St  Francis  in  all  its  ri^^oar,  seve- 
ral idle  vagabond  monks  jomed  them, 
who,  living  after  their  own  fancies,  and 
making  all  perfection  to  consist  in  po- 
verty, were  so(hi  condemned  by  pope 
Boniface  VIII.  and  his  successor,  and 
the  inquisitors  ordered  to  proceed 
against  them  as  heretics:  which  com- 
mission they  executed  with  their  usual" 
oarbarity.  Upon  this,  retiring  into  Si- 
cily, Peter  John  Oliva  de  Serignan  had 
no  sooner  published  his  comment  on  the 
Apocalypse,  than  they  adopted  his  te-^ 
nets.  Tney  held  the  Romish  church  to 
be  Babylon,  and  proposed  to  establish 
another  far  more  perfect  one:  they 
maintained  that  the  rule  of  St.  Francis 
was  the  evangelical  rule  observed  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They 
foretold  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  true  Gospel 
of  Christ,  by  the  genuine  followers  of 
St.  Fcancis;  and  declared  their  assent 
to  almost  all  the  doctrines  which  were 
published  under  the  name  of  the  abbot 
Joachim,. vin  the  "Introduction  to  the 
Everlasting  Gospel,"  a  book  published 
in  1250,  And  explained  by  pne  of  the 
spiritu^  friars,  whose  name  was  Ger- 


hat^..  Am<Mig  other  errors  bculcated  fa 
this  book,  it  is  pretended  that  St.  Fran- 
cis was  the  angel  mentioned  in  Rev.  xiv. 
6,  and  had  promulgated  to  the  world 
the  true  and  everlasting  Gospel ;  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  to  be  abroga- 
ted in  1260,  and  to  give  place  to  this 
new  aiid  everlasting  Gospel,  which  was 
to  be  substituted  in  its'  room ;  and  that 
the  ministers  of  this  great  reformation 
Were  to  be  "humble  and  barefooted 
friars,  destitute  of  all  worldly  employ- 
ments. Some  say,  they  even  elected  a 
pope  of  their  church ;  at  least  they  ap- 

gomted  a  general  with  superiors,  and 
uilt  monasteries,  &c.  Besides  the  opi- 
nions of  Oliva,  they  held  tlv^^t  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  church  were  invalid,  be- 
cause those  who  administered  them  had 
no  longer  any  power  or  jurisdiction. 
They  were  condemned  again  by  pope 
John  XXII.  in  consequence  of  w^ose 
cruelty  they  regarded  nim  as  the  true 
antichrist ;  but  several  of  them,  I'etum- 
ing  into  Germany,  were  sheltered  by 
Lewis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor. 

There  are  authentic  records,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  no  less  than  2000 
persons  were  burnt  by  the  inquisition, 
from  the  year  1318  to  the  time  of  Inno- 
cent VI.  tor  their  inflexible  attachment 
to  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The  severi- 
ties against  them  were  again  revived, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, by  pope  Nicholas  V.  and  his  succes- 
sors. However,  all  the  persecutions 
which  this  sect  endured  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  extinguish  it;  for  it  subsisted 
until  the  times  of  the  reformation  in 
Germany,  when  its  remaining  votaries 
adopted  the  cause  and  embraced  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  v>f  Luther. 
'FRAUDS,  PIOUS.  See  Pious 
Frauds. 

FREE  AGENCY  is  the  power  of 
following  one's  uiclination,  or  whatever 
the  soul  does,  with  the  fuU  bent  of  pre-  * 
ference  and  desire.  Many  and  long  have 
been  the  disputes  on  this  subject ;  not 
that  man  has  been  denied  to  be  a  free 
agent;  but  the  dispute  has  been  in  what 
it  consists.  See  articles  Liberty  and 
Will.  A  distinction  is  made  by  wri- 
ters between  free  agency,  and  what  is 
(gilied  the  Arminian  notion  of  free  wilL 
The  one  consists  merely  in  the  power  of 
following  our  prevailing  inclination;  thfe 
other  in  a  supposed  power  of  acting 
contrary  to  it,  or  at  least  of  changing  it 
The  one  predicates  freedom  of  the 
man ;  the  ,pther,  ot  a  faculty  in  man ; 
wh\ch  Mr.  Locke,  though  an  anti-ne- 
Cessarian,  explodes. as  an  absurdity* 
The  one  goes  mei'ely  to  render  us  ac- 
coimtable  Dcings;  the  other  arrogantly 
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Epintj  of  ^vatioiv  According  tq  tie 
itter,  we  nee4  pnlj  ( >:  r  t:ili^  Jhelps  or 
assistanjces,  granted  to  men  in  com-' 
man,  to  enable  us  to  chfK:>HC  the  path 
of  life ;  but,  accoMin^  to  the  former, 
our  huarts  being  by  n^tm^^  wholly  de- 
pi-aved,  we  need  an  alniij^hty  and,  in- 
vincible power  to  renew  them.  See 
xj"  V  c  F  s  s.  I  xy . 

FREE  THTNKEH,  an  rtppellatio;i 
giv^cn  to  thoiie  jn^reon^  who  d^ny  rever 
Iiition  or  the  Christian  rtliginii.  One  of 
the  most  admirable  and  pointed  ad- 
dresses to  free  thinkers,  any  where  to 
be  mtt  with  J  mny  be  found  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  Warburton'ii  pivjtie  Legation 
of  Moses.  Bee  also  mi  adinimble  paper 
in  the  Gufirdlant  No.  70;  and  article 
Deists. 

FRENCH  CHURCH.  See  Church 
Gall'ican. 

FRENCH  PROPHETS:  They  first 
appeared  in  Dauphiny  and  Vivarais.  In 
tine  year  1688,  five  or  six  hundred  Pro- 
testants of  both  sexes  gave  themselves 
out  to  be  projjhets,  ana  inspired  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  T'hey  soon  became  so  nu- 
merous, that  thei'e  w^ere  many  thou- 
sands of  them  inspired.  Tliey  were 
people  of  all  ages  and  sexes  without 
distmctipn,  though,  the  jgreatcst  part  of 
them  were  boys  and  gn-ls  from  six  or 
seven  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  They 
had  strange  fits,  which  came  upon  them 
with  tremblings  and  faintings  as  in  a 
swoon,  which  made  them  stretch  out 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  stagger  several 
times  before  they  dropped  down.  They 
struck  themselves  with  their  hands, 
they  fell  on  their  backs,  shut  their  eyes, 
atiQ  heaved  with  their  breasts.  They 
remained  a  while  in  trances,  and,  com- 
ing out  of  them  with  twitchings,  uttered 
all  which  came  in  their  mouths.  They 
said  they  saw  the  heavens  open,  the 
angels,  paradise,  and  hell.  Those  who 
were  just  on  the  point  of  receiving  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  dropped  down  not 
only^  in  the  assemblies,  crying  out  mercy ^ 
but  in  the  fields,  and  in  their  own  houses. 
The  least  of  their  assemblies  made  up 
four  or  five  hundred,  and  some  of  them 
amounted  to  even  thr^e  or  foixr  thou- 
sand persons.  When  the  prophets  had 
for  a  while  been  under  agitations  of 
body,  th^y  began  to  prophesy.  The  bur- 
den of  their  pn^hecies  was.  Amend 
your  lives;  refient  ye:  the  end  of  all 
things  draws  nigh  I  The  hills  rebound- 
ed with  their  loud  cries  for  mercy,  and 
Hnprecations  against  the  priests,  the 
church,  the  popje,  and  against  the  anti- 
christian  dominion,  with  predictions  of 
Ihe  approaching  fall  of  popeiy.    All 


they  said  at  ^ese  tUnes  was  fceaid  tnd 
received  wijklii  yeverence  ancl.aive, 
.  ti  the  year  1706,  three  or  fouF  of  these, 
prophets  cam^  over  into  England,  and 
brought  their  prophetic  spirit  along 
with  th^m,  ■\vhich  discovered  itself  in 
thor  same  ways  and  manners,  by  ecsta- 
cies,  and  agitations,  and  inspiratwrns  un- 
der them,. as  it  had  done  in  France;  and 
they  propagated  the  like  spirit  toothers^ 
so  that  beppre  the  year  was  out  there 
were  two  or  three  hundred  of  these 
prophets  ip  and  about  London,  of  both 
sexes,  of  all  ages ; ,  men,  ^yomen,  and 
children;,  and  they  had  delivered  under 
inspiration  four  or  five  hundred  pro- 
phetic wammes. 

.  The  great  things  they  pretended  by 
their  spirit  was,  to  give  warning  of  the 
near  a/i/iroach  of  the  kingdom  of  Gbdf 
the  hafifiy  times  of  tfi^e  churchy  the  mil- 
lennium  state..  Their  message  was  (and 
they  were  to  proclaim  it  as  heralds  to 
the' Jews,  and  every  nation  under  hea- 
ven, beginning  at  jEngland,J  that  the 
grand  jubilee,  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord,^the  accomplishment  of  those 
numerous*  Scriptures  concerning  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  fi^t 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb,  the  first  resurrection,  or 
the  new  Jei'usaleTn.  descending  from 
above,  were  w^-w  even  at  the  door;  that 
this  great  operation  was  to  be  wrought 
on  the  part  of  man  by  spiritual  arms 
only,  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of 
those  who  should  by  inspiration,  or  the  • 
mighty  gift  of  the  Spirit,  be  sent  forth  m 
great  numbers  to  labour  in  the  vine- 
yard; that  this  mission  of  his  servants 
should  be  witnessed  to  by  siCTS  and 
wonders  from  heaven,  by  a  deluge  of 
judgments  on  the  wicked  universally 
throughout  the  world,  as  famme,  pesti- 
lence, earthquakes,  &c.  that  the  exter- 
minating angels  shall  root  out  the  tares, 
and  there  shall  remain  upon  earth  only 
good  com ;  and  the  works  of  men  being 
thrown  down,  there  shall  be  but  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  heaii:,  one  voice 
among  mankind.  They  declared  that 
all  the  ^eat  things  they  spoke  of  wo^<l 
be  manife.3t  over  the  whole  earth  with- 
in the  term  of  three  years. 

These  prophets  also  pretended  to  tne 
gift  of  languages,  of  discerning  these- 
crets  of  the  heart,  the  gift  of  nnnistw- 
tion  of  the  same  spirit  to  others  by  tnc 
laying  on  of  the  hands,  and  the  gnt  oi 
healing.  To  prove  they  were  really  in;  | 
spiredljy  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  aUegea 
the  complete  joy  and  satisfaction  tner 
ebcperienced,  the  spirit  of  prayer  wiucn 
was  poured  forth  upon  them,  ana  tnc 
answer  of  their  prayer  by  God. 
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rtfUAIt  (brother,)  a  term  common  to 
tiic  monks  of  all  orders.  In  a  more  pe- 
culiar Sense,  it  is  restrained  to  such 
monks  a^  are  not  priests ;  for  those  in 
orders  are  usually  dignified  with  the 
appeRation  of /aMer. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a  mutual  attachment 
sufb§isting  between  two  persons,  and 
arising  not  merely  from  the  general 
principle' of  benevolence,4rom  emotions 
of  gratitude  for  favours  received,  froni 
views  of  interest,  nor  from  instinctive 
affection  or  animal  passion ;  but  from  an 
opinion  entertained  by  each  of  them 
that  the  other  is  adorned  with  some 
amiable  or  respectable  qualities.  Vari- 
ous have  been  the  opinions  respecting 
friendship.  Some  have  asserted  that 
there  is  no  such  thin^  in  tlie  worid; 
others  have  excluded  it  from  the  list  of 
Christian  virtues ;  while  others,  believ- 
ing the  possibility  of  its  existence,  sup- 
pose that  it  is  very  rare.  To  the  two 
tonner  remarks  we  may  reply,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  been,  and  is  such  a  thing  as 
friendship.  The  Scriptures  present  us 
both  with  examples  of,  and  precepts 
concerning  it.  David  and  Jonathan, 
Paul  and  ^Timothy,  our  Lord  and  La- 
zarus, as  well  as  John,  are  striking  in- 
stances of  friendship.  Solomon  exhorts 
us  in  language  so  pnergetic,  as  at  once 
shews  it  to  be  our  duty  to  cultivate  it. 
"Thine  own  friend,  and  thy  father's 
friend,  forsake  not."  "Make  sure  of 
thy  friend,  for  faithful  are  tlie  woimds 
of  a  friend,'*  Sec.  The  genius^  and  in- 
junctions of  the  Christian  religion  seem 
als6  to  inculcate  this  virtue ;  for  it  not 
only  commands  universal  benevolence 
to  men,  but  promotes  the  strongest' love 
and  friendship  between  those  whose 
minds  are  enrighteiied  by  divine  ^ac^, 
and  who  behold  in  each  other  the  image 
of  their  Divine  Master.  As  friendship, 
howe\'er,  is  not  enjoyed  by  every  ^ne, 
and  as  the  want  of  it  rises  ofteji  from 
ourselves,  we  shall  here  subjoin,  from 
an  eminent  writer,  a  few  remarks  by 
way  of  advice  respecting  it.  1.  We 
must  not  expect  perfection  in  any  with 
whom  we  contract  fellowship.— 2,  We 
must  not  be  hurt  by  differences  of  opi^ 
nkm  arising  in  intercourse  with  our 
triends.-r3.  It  is  material  to  the  preser- 
vation of  friendship,  that  openness  of 
temper  and  obliging  manners  on  both 
hands  be  cultivated.— -4.  We  must  not 
^eft  rashly  to  evil  reports  against  our 
niends.p— 5.  We  must  not  desert  our 
mends  in  danger  or  distress.  Blair'3 
,  Ser,  ser.  17.  vol.  iv.  B/i,  Porteus^s  Ser, 
vol.  i.  ser.  is,  W.'Melmotli's  TKdnala- 
tion  of  Cicnro'8  Lmlim.  tti  a  Mote. 
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FRIEINDS,  Society  of.  See  Qua- 
kers. 

FRUQALITY,  is  the  keeping  due 
bounds  in  expenses;  it  is  the  happy 
mean  between  parsimony  on  the  one, 
hand,  and  prodigality  on  the  other.  The 
example  of  Christ,  John  vi.  1?.  the  in- 

i 'unctions  of  God's  word,  Luke  xv.  1. 
*rQv.  xviii.  9.  the  evil  effects  of  inatten- 
tion to  it,  Luke  xi.  1. 13.  the  peacp  and 
comfort  which  arise  from  it,  together 
with  the  good  which  it  enables  us  to  do 
to  others,  should  operate  as  motives  to 
excite  us  to  the  practice  of  it,  Wopd^f^ 
Ser,  on  Frugality,  lt95 ;  Robimon^^- 
Mor,  Ex,  ex.  3.  Ridgley'a  Body  of 
Dirv.  546,  3d  edition. 

FUNERAL  RITES,  ceremonies  ac- 
comp^ying  the  interment  or  burial  of 
any  person. 

The  first  people  who  seemed  to  have 
paid  any  attention  to  theu'  dead  were 
the  Egynptians.  They  took  great  care 
in  embalming  their  bodies^  and  building 
proper  repositories  for  them.  This 
gave  birth  to  those  wonders  of  the 
world,  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  On  the. 
death  of  any  person  among  them,  the 

Earents  and  mends  put  on  mournful 
abits,  and  abstained  from  all  banquets 
and  entertainments.  This  mourning 
lastedfrom  forty  to  seventy  days,  during 
which  time  they  embalmed  the  body^ 
Before  the  dead  were  allowed  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  tomb,  they  underwent  a 
solemn  judgment.  If  any  one  stepped 
forth,  accused  them,  and  proved  tliat 
the  deceased  had  led  an  evil  life,  the 
judges  pronounced  sentence,  and  the 
bodj  was  precluded  from  burial.  ^  Even 
their  sovereigns  underwent  this  judica- 
ture ;  atid  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts,  that 
many  kings  had  been  deprived  of  the 
honours  of  burial,  and  that  the  teiTOi-s 
of  such  a  fate  had  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  virtue  of  their  kings. 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  Hebrews  . 
were  solemn  and  magnificent.  The  re- 
lations and  friends  rent  their  clothes; 
and  it  was  usual  to  bend  the  dead  per- 
son's thumb  mto  the  hand,  and  fasten  it 
in  that  posture  with  a  string,  because 
the  thumb  then  having  the  figure  of  the 
name  of  God,  they  thought  the  devil 
would  not  approacn  it  They  made  a 
funeral  oration  at  the  grave,  after  which 
they  prayed ;  then  tummg  the  face  of  ^ 
the  deceased  towards  heaven,  they  said, 
"Coin  peace.'*  . 

The  Greeks  used  to  put  a  piece  of 
moiiey  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased, 
which  was  thought  to  be  the'  fare  over 
the  mfemal  river:  they  abstained  from 
banque:ts,i  tore,  cut,  or  shaved  their 
hair;  ^metimes  throwing  themselves 
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on  the  ground,  and  rolling  in  the  dust,; 
beating  thdr  breasts,  and  even  tearing 
their  flesh  with  tjieir  nails. 

The  fiinetal  rites  among  the  Romans 
were  very  numerous. — ^Tney  kept  the 
deceased  seven  days,  and  washed  him 
every  day  with  Tiot  water,  and  some- 
times with  oil,  if  possibly  he  might  be 
revived,  in  case-he  were  only  in  a  slum- 
ber; and  every  now  and  then  his  friends, 
meeting,  made  a  honible  Ishout  with 
the  same  view :  but.  if  they  found  he^did 
not  revive,  he  w?is  dressed  and  embalm- 
ed  with  a  perfornvance  of  a  variety  of 
singular  ceremonies,  and  at  last  brought 
to  the  funeral  pile,  and  bunit:.  atter 
which  his  ashes  were  gathered,  inclosed 
in  an  urn,  and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre 
or  tomb. 

The  ancient  Christians  testified  their 
abhorrence  of  the  pagan  custom  of  burn- 
ing their  dead,  and  always  deposited 
the  body  entire  in  the  ground ;  and  it 
was  usual  to  bestow  the  honour  of  em- 
balming upon  the  martyrs,  at  least,  if 
not  upon  others.  They  prepared  the 
body  for  burial  by^  washing  it  with  wa- 
ter, and  dressing  it  in  a  funeral  attire. 
This  was  performed  by  near  relations, 
or  persons  of  such  dignity  as'  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deceased  required. 
Psalmody,  or  singing  of  psalms,  was  the 
great  ceremony  used  in  all  funeral  pro- 
cessions amon^  the  ancient  Christians. 

In  the  Romish  church,  when  a  person 
is  dead,  thej  wash  the  body,  ana  put  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand..  At  the  feet  stands ' 
a  vessel  of  holy  water,  and  a  sprinkler, 
that  they  wli'o  come  in  may  sprinkle 
both  themselves  and  the  deceased.  In 
the  mean  time  some  priest  stands  by 
th^  corpse,  and  prays  for  the  deceased 
till  it  is  laid  in  the  earth.  In  the  fune- 
ral procession  the  exorcist  walks  first, 
carrying  the  holy  water ;  next  the  cross 
bearer;  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  cler- 
gy ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  officiating  priest 
They  all  smg  the  miserere,  and  some 
other  psalms;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
psalm  a  requiem.  Jt  is  said,  that  the 
faces  of  deceased  laymen  must  be  turn- 
ed towards,  the  altar  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  church,  and  those  of  the 
clergy  towards  the  people.  The  corpse 
is  placed  in  the  church,  surrounded  with 
liglited  tapers.  After  the  office  for  the 
dead,  mass  is  said ;  then  the  officiating 
priest  sprinkles  the  .coipse  thrice  with 
noly  water,  and  as  often  throws  incense 
on  It.  The  body  being  laid  in  the  grave, 
^  <he  friends  and  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased sprinkle  the  grave  with'  holy 
water. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
diurch  we  much  the  same  with  t:hose 


of  the  Latin.  ,  It  needs  only  tpbcol>- 
sensed,  that,  after  the  funeral' service, 
they  kiss  the  crucifix,  and  salute  the 
mouth  and  forehead  of  the  deceafed; 
after  which,  each  of  the  company  eats 
a  bit  of  bread,  and  drinks  a  glas^of 
wine  in  the  church,  wishing.the  soul  a 
good  repose^  and  tl>e  affiicted  family  all 
con3olations.  Bingfiam^s  Jintjgu.  h.  2. 
£nc  Brit;  .BuxtorPs  Synag.  p.  5^0% 

FUTURE  STATE,  a'tem  made 
us^  of  in  relation  to  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  dieath.  That  there  is  such 
a  state  of  existence,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe;  "for  if  we  suppose,*' 
^  says  a  good  writer,  "  the  -events  of  this 
I  life  to  have  no  reference  to  another,  the 
whole  state  of  man  becomes  not  only 
inexplicable,  but  contradictory  and  in- 
consistent. The  powei^  of  the  inferior 
animals  are  perfectly  suited  to  their 
station.  ,  They,  know  nothing  higher 
than  their  pi-esent  condition.  In  grati^ 
ing  tlieir  appetites,  they  fulfil  theu*  desti- 
ny, and  pa?s  away. — Map,  alone,  comes 
forth  to  act  a  part  which  carries  no 
meaning,  and  tends  to  no  end.  Endow- 
ed with  papacities  which  extend  far  be- 
yond liis  present  sphere,  fitted  by  his  ra- 
tional nature  for  runnmg  the  race  of 
immortality,,  he  is  stopped  short  in  the 
very  entrance  of  his  course.  He  smian- 
ders  his  activity  on  pursuits  which  he 
discerns  to  be  vain.  He  languishes  for 
knowledge  which  is  placed  beyond  his 
reach.  He  thirsts  after  a  happing 
which  he  is  doomed  never  to  enjoy.  He 
sees  and  laments  the  disasters  of  his 
state,  and  yet.  upon  this  supposition,  can 
find  nothing  to  remedy  theni.  Has  the 
eternal  God  anv  pleasure  in  sportme 
himself  with  sucli  a  scene  of  misery  and 
folly  as  this  life  (if  it  had  no  connectioQ 
with  anotlier)  must  exhibit  to  his  eye . 
Did  he  c^l  into  existence  this  magnifl- 
cent  univei^e,  adorn  it  with  so  muctt 
beauty  ^and  splendour,  and  surround  k 
with  those  glorious  luminaries  whjcii 
we  behold  m  the  heavens,  only  that 
some  generations  of  mortal  i^^^  Jf"^?^ 
arise  to  behold  these  wondere,  and  then 
disappear  for  ever  ?  How.  unsuitable  m. 
this  case  were  the  habitation  to  tne 
wretched  inhabitant!  How  inconsisteni 
the  commencement  of  his  being?  ^^ 
the  mighty  preparation  of  his  powers 
and  faculties,  with  his  despicable  em. 
How  contradictory,  in  fine,  were  eveiy 
thing  which  concerns  the  sta.te  oi  J"^. J 
to  the  wisdom  ^d  perfections  ot  i^ 
Maker  '*'  ' 

But  that  there  is  such  a  state  fa  d^ 
from  manypassage?  ot  ^"^..•'^^^Tj^n. 
tament,  John  v.  24.  Actsvii,9.  Kom. 
viii.  10.  IL    2  Cor.  v.  1, 2.    ?^^  ^  ^^ 
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1  Thess.  iv.  14.  1  Thess.  v.  10.  Luke 
xvi.  ^2,  &c.  Butj'tHough  these  texts 
prove  the  point,  yet  some  have  doubted 
whether  tliere  be  any  where  in  the  Old ^ 
Testament  any  rieference  to  a  future 
state  at  all.  Tne  case,  it  is  said,  appears 
to  be  this ;  the  Mosaic  covenant  contain- 
ed no  promisfes  directly  relating  to  a 
future  state;  probably,  as  Dr.  "\A^rbur- 
ton  assieits,  and  argues  at  large,  because 
Moses  was  secure  6f  an  eatial  firovi- 
denccy  and  therefore  needed  not  subsi- 
diary sanctions  taken  from  a  future 
state,  without  the  belief  of  which  the 
doctrine  of  an  universal  providence  can- 
not ordinarily  be  vindicated,  nor  the 
feneral  sanctions  of  religion  secm*ed. 
lut,  in  opposition  to  this  sentiment,  as 
Doddridge  observes,  "it  is  evident  that 
good  men,  even  before  Moses,  were 
animated  by  views  of  a  future  state, 
Heb.  xi.  13,  1^  as  he  himself  plaii>ly 
was,  24  to  26  Verse ;  and  that  the  pro- 
mises of  heavenly  felicity  were ''contain- 
ed even  in  the,  covenant  made  with 
Abraham,  which  the  Mosaic  could  not 
disannul.  Succeeding  providehces  al^o 
confirmed  the  natui^al  arguments  in  its 
favour,  as  every  remavkaole  interposi- 
tion would  do ; ,  and  when  eeneral,  pro- 
mises were  made  to  the  ooedient,  and 
an  equal  providence  i-elatmg  to  the  na- 
tion^  established  on  natibnal  conformity 
to  the  Mosaic  institution,  and  not  merely 
to  the  general  precepts  of  virtue ;  as 
such  an  equal  providence  woiild  neces- 
sarily involve  many  of  the  best,  men  in 
national  min,  at  a  time  when,  by  pre- 
serving their  integrity. in  the  m^dst  of 


general  apostasy,  their  virtue  was  ihost 
conspicuous ;  such  good  men,  in  such  a 
state,  would  have  vast  additional  rea- 
sons for  expecting  future  rewards,  be 
yond  what  could  arise  from  pi'inciples 
common  to  the  rest  of  mankind;  so  that 
we  pannot  wonder  that  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  the  pjrophets  many  strong 
expressions,  of  sucn  an  expectation, 
particularly  Gen.  xlix.  18.  Ps.  xvi.  9  to 
11.'  Ps.  xvii.  last  ver.  Ps.  IxxiiL  17,  27. 
Eccl.  iii.  15,  16,  &c.  Eccl.  vii.  12, 15. 
Is.  iii.  10,  II.  Ezek.  xviii.  19,  21.  Job 
xix.  23,  37.  Dan.  xii.  2.  Is.  xxxv.  8. 
Is.  xxvi.  19.  The  same  thing  may  also 
be  iiiferredfrom  the  particular  promises 
made  to  Daniel,  Dan.  xii.  13.  to  Zerub- 
babel.  Hag  ii.  23.  and  to  Joshua,  the 
high  prics^  Zech.  iii.  7.  as  well  as  from 
those  historical  facts  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  murder  of  Abel, 
the  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  the 
death  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  the 
witch  of  Endor,  and  from  what  is  said 
of  the  appearance  of  angels  to,  and  their 
converse  with  good  men."  See  articles 
Intermediate  State,  Resurrec- 
tion, and  Soul  ;  also  Doddridge*a  Lee-- 
tUr.'^s,  lect.  216 ;  Warbiirton^s  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  p.  553 — 568 ; 
Dr,  Mdington'a  Disscrtatiotis  on  the 
Religious  Knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Jews  and  Fatriarc/is,  containing  an  en- 
quiry into  the  evidences  of  their  belief 
and  exfiectation  of  a  future  state; 
Blair's  Sermom,  ser,  15,  vol.  i. ;  Robtn- 
son's  Claude,  vol.  i.  p.  132 ;  W.  Joneses 
Works,  vol.  vL  ser.  12;  Logan's  Ser" 
mons,  vol.  ii.  p,  413. 
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GAIANTl'^  a  detiommatioh  which 
derived  its  *  name  from  Gaian,  a  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  century,  who 
defnled  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  hy- 
postatical  unbn,  was  subject  to  any  df 
the  infirmities  of  huinan  nature. 
•  GALILEANS,  a  sect  of  the  Jews 
which  arose  in  Judea  some  yeai^s  a^ter 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  They  sprang 
from  one  JUdas,  a  native  of  Gaulam,  in 
upper  Galilei,  upon  the  occasion  of  Au- 
gustus appointing  thie  people  to  be  mils- 
tered, -which  they  l6ok^d  upon  as  an 
instance  of  Servitude  which  all  truels- 
radites  ought  to  oppose.  ,  They  pre- 
tended that  God  alone  should  be  owned 
as  nlasttrr  and  loini,  and  in  omer  re-^ 
spects  were  t>f  the  opinion  of  the  Phai^i- 
sees^  but  as  they  judged-it*<»ilawthl  to 


pray  for  infidel  princes,  they  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest  ot  the  Jews» 
and  performed  thek*  sacrifices  apart. 
As  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  were  of 
Galilee,  thev  ,were  suspected  to  be  of 
the  sect  of  the  Galileans ;  and  it  was  on 
this  principle,  as  St.  Jerome  observe^ 
that  the  Pha'risees  laid  a  snare  for  him, 
asking.  Whether  it  were  lawfiil  to  give 
tribute  to  Cxsar?  that  in  case  he  denied 
it;  they  might  have  an  occasion  of  ac- 
cusingjiim. 

GAZARES,  a  denomination  which 
appeared  about  1197  at  Gazare,  a  to^^m 
of  Dalmatia.  They  held  almost  the 
same  opinions  with  the  Albigenses  ;  but 
their  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that  no 
j  human  power  had  a  right  tp  sentence 
men  to  neath  for  any  crime  whatever. 
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GEMARA.  See  Talmud. 
GENERAL  CALL.  iSee  Calling. 
GENERATION,  ETERNAL,  is  a 
term  lised  as  descriptive  of  the  Father's 
communicating  the  Divine  Nature-  to 
the  Son.  The  Father  is  said  by  some 
divines  to  have  produced  the  Word,  or 
Son,  from  all  eternity,  by  way  of  gene- 
ration ^  on  which  occasion  the  word 
genercaion  raises  a  peculiar  idea :  that 
procession  which  is  really  aiFected  in 
the  way  of  understanding  is  called  gene- 
ration, because,  in  virtue  thereof  the 
Word  becomes  like  to  Him  from  whopa 
h^  takes  th»  origpial ;  or,  as  St,  Paul 
ejq)resses  i^  the  figure  t>r  image  of  his 
substance;  1.  e.  of  nis  being  and  nature. 
— ^And  hence  it  is,  they  say,  that  the 
second  person  is  called  the  Son;  and 
Hiat  in  such  a  way  and  manner  as  never 
any  other  was,  is,  or  can  be,  because 
of  his  own  divine  nature,  he  beiiig  the 
true,  proper,  and  natural  Son  of  God, 
begotten  by  him  before  all  worlds.  Thus, 
he  is  called  his  oivn  Son,  Rom.  viii.  3. 
his.'on/y  begotten  Son,'  John  iii.  16. 
Many  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
manner  of  this  generation  by  different 
similitudet ;  but  as  they  throw  little  or 
no  light  )ipon  the  subject,  we  shall  not 
trouble  tlie  reader  with  them.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  the  term  Son  of 
God  refers  to  Christ  as  mediator;  and 
that  his  Sonship  does  not  lie  in  his  di- 
vine or  human  nature,  separately  con- 
sidered, but  in  the  imion  of  both  m  one 
fterson.  See  Luke  L  35.  Matt  iv.  3. 
ohn  i.  49.  Matt,  xvi.  16..  Apts  ix.  20, 22. 
Rom.  L  4.  It  is  observed,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  nature  properly  divine 
should  be  begotten,  smce  begetting, 
whatever  idea  is  annexed  to  it,  must 
signify  some  kind  of  production,  deriva- 
tion, and  inferiority ;  consequently,  that 
whatever  is  produced  must  have  a  be^ 
ginning,  and  whatever  had  a  beginning 
was  not  fix>m  eternity,  as  Christ  is  said 
to  be,  Is.  !x.  6;  Col.  i.  16,  17.  That 
the  Sonship  of  Christ  respects  him  as 
mediator  will  be  evident,  if  we  com- 
pare John  X.  30.  with  John  xiv.  28.  In 
the  former  it  is  said,  *^l  and  my  Fa- 
ther are  one ;"  in  the  latter,  **  My  Fa- 
ther is  greater  than  I."  These  decla- 
rations, however  opposite  they  seem, 
equally  respect  him  as  he  is  the  Son ; 
but  if  his  Sonship  primarily  and  properly 
Signify  the  generation  of  his  divine  na- 
ture, it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, according  to  that  scheme,  to  make 
them  harmonize.  Considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct person  in  the  Godhead,  without 
reipect  to  his  'office  a3  mediator,  it  is 
Impossible,  that,  in  the  same  view,  he 
should  be  both  e^ml  and  injeriqr  to  his 


Father.  .  Again :  he  expressly  telte-  «s 
himself,  that  *•  tl^e  Son  can  do  nothmg  of 
himself;  that  the  Father  showeth  Kim 
all  thines  that  he  doth ;  and  that  he 
ffiveth  him  to  have  life  m  himself" 
John  V.  19,  20,  26.  which  expressions, 
if  applied  to  him  as  God,  not  as  media- 
tor, will  reduce  us  to  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  subscribing  either  to  the 
creed  of  Anus,  and  mamtain  him  to  be 
God  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  thus  a 
plurality  of  Gods,  or  to  embrace  tiie 
doctrine  of  Socinus,  who  allows  him 
only  to  be  a  Grod  by  office.  But  if  tlus 
title  belong  to  him  sis  mediator,  everjr 
difficulty  is  removedl  And,  lastly,  it  is 
observed,  that  though  Jesus  be  God, 
and  the  attributes  oi  eternal  existence 
ascribed  to  him,  yet  the  two  attributes, 
eternal  and  son,  are  not  once  expressed 
in  the  same  tesct  as  referring  to  eternal 
generation.  See  article  Son  of  God; 
Uwe. 
on  I 

^ty, .       ,  , 

p.  205,  voL  i.  ^TO.  edition ;  Lamberfi 
Sermons,  ser.  13.  text  John  xL  35.; 
Hod8on*s  Essay  on  the  Eternal  FtHa- 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God;  Watta's  Worki, 
vol.  V.  p.  77. 

GENEROSITY,the  dispoation  which 
prompts  us  to.  bestow  favours  which  are 
not  thejpurchase  of  any  particular  merit 
It  is  differ^t  from  humanity.  Huma- 
nity is  an  exquidte  feeling  we  ))ossess 
in  relation  to  others,  so  as  to  §neve  for 
their  suflFerings,  resent  their  injuries,  or 
to  rejoice  at  tneir  prosperity ;  and  as  it 
arises  from  sympathy,  it  requires  do 
great  self-demal,  or  self-command;  bi^ 
generosity  is  that  by  wluch  we  are  led 
to  prefer  some  other  person  to  our- 
selves, and  to  sacrifice  any  interest  of 
our  own  to  the  interest  of  another.' 

GENIUS,  a  good  or  evil  spirit  or  d«- 
mon,  who  the  ancients  supposed  was 
set  over  each  person  ta  direct  his  birw, 
accompany  him  in  his  life;,  and  to  be  his 
guard. 

Genms  signifies  that  aptitude  wluca 
a  man  naturally  possesses  to  perfom 
well  and  easily  that  which  others  con 
do  but  indifferently,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  pain. 

GENTILE,  m  matters  of  religi^,  a 
Pagan,  or  worshipper  of  false  goo^ 
The  origin  of  this  word  is  deduced  from 
the  Jews,  who  called  aU  those  who 
were  no%  of  then*  name  0"U  ^^^'h^ 
gentes,  which  in  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  rendered  t« 
cflvD,  in  which  sense  it  frequently  occi^ 
in  the  New  Testament;  as  in  Matt  VL 
32.  «AU  these  things  the  natiOTS  or 
Gentilei^  jiyek."    Wnwce  the  La«» 
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church  also  used  gentes  in  the  same 
sense  as  our  Gentiles,  e^eciallv  in  the 
New  Testament  But  the  word  gentes 
soon  got  another  signification,  and  no 
longer  meant  all  such  as  were  not  Jews, 
but  those  only  who  were  neither  Jews 
nor  Christians,  but  followed  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  6cc. 
In  this  sense  it  continued  amoi^  the 
Christian  writei's,  till  their  manner  of 
speech,  together  with  their  religion, 
was  publicly,  and  by  authority,  received 
in  the  empire,  when  gentiles,  from  gen- 
tes, came  mto  use ;  and  then  both  words 
had  two  significations ;  viz.  in  treatises 
or  laws  concerning  reli^on,  they  signi- 
fied Pagans,  neither  Jews  nor  Chris- 
tians ;  and  in  civil  afimrs  they  are  used 
for  ail  such  as  wei^  not  Romans.  See 
Heathen.  Paganism. 

GENTLENESSi,  sofoiess  or  mildness 
of  disposition  and  behj^viour.  LitUe  as 
this  disposition  is  thought  of  by  many, 
we  find  it  considered  in  Scnpture  as  a 
characteristic  pf  the^  true  Christian. 
"The  wisdom  that  iis  from  above," 
saith  St.  Jame?,  **  is  gentie,"  ch.  iii.  17. 
"  This  gentieness,  iiideed,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished fi*om  passive  tameness  of 
spmt,  and  from  unlimited  compliance 
with  the  manners  of  others.  That  pas- 
ave  tameness,  which  submits  without  a 
struggle  to  every  encroachment  of  the 
violent  and  assuming,  forms  no  part  of 
Christian  duty;  bu^  on  the  contrary, 
is  destructive  of  general  happiness  and 
order.  That  unlimited  compljusance, 
which  on  every  occasion  fairs  in  with 
the  opinions  and  manneri^  oi  othei's,  is 
so  far  from  being  a  viitue,  that  it  is  it- 
self a  vice,  and  the  parent  of  many 
vices.  It  overthrows  all  steadiness  of 
principle,  and  produces  that  sinful  con- 
formity with  the  world  which  taints 
the  whole  character.  In  the  pi-esent 
corrupted  state  of  human  manners,  al- 
ways to.  assent  and  tq  comply,  is  the 
very  worst  maxun  we  can  adopt  True 
eentieness,  therefore,  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  mean  sphit  of 
cowards  and  the  fawning  assent  of  syco- 
phants. It  renounces  no  just  right  from 
tear;  it  gives  up  no  important  truth 
from  flattery :  it  is,  indeed,  not  only  con- 
nstent  with  a  firm  mind,  but  it  neces- 
sarily re<juires  a  manly  spirit  and  a  fix- 
ed principle,  in  order  to  give  it  any 
real  value.  It  stands  opposed  to  harsh- 
ness and  severity,  to  pride  and  arro- 
gance, to  violence  and  oppression:  it  is 
properly  that  part  of  charity  which 
makes  us  unwilling  to  give  pam  to  any 
of  our  brethren.  Compassion  prompts 
^  to  relieve  their  wants ;  forbearance 
prtmits.usfrom  retaliating; 'their  inju- 


ries; meduiess  restrains  our  aany 
pas^ons:  cand(^ur  our  severe  judg- 
ments;  but  ^ntieness  corrects  what- 
ever is  offensive  in  our  manner,  and^  by 
a  constanjt  train  of  humane  attentions 
studies  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  com 
mon  misery.'*. 

GENUFLECTION,  tiic  act  of  bow- 
ing or  bending  the  knee,  or  rather  ci 
kneeline  down.  The  Jesuit  Rosweyd, 
in  his  Onomasticop,  shows  that  genu- 
flection, or  kneeling,  has  been  a  very- 
ancient  custom  in  tte  church,  and  even 
under  the. Old  Testament  cUspensation ; 
and  tiiat  this  practice  was  observed 
throughout  all  the  year,  excepting  on 
Sundays,  and  during  the  time  man  Eas- 
ter to  Whitsuntide,  when  kneeling  was 
forbidden  by  the  comicii  of  Nice.  Others 
have  shown,  that  the  custom  of  not 
kneeling  on  Sundays  had  obtdned  frmn 
the  time  of  the  apokles,  as  appears  from 
St.  Irenseus  and  Tertullian ;  and  the 
Ethiopic  church,  scrupulousljr  attached 
to  the  ancient  ceremonies,  still  retains 
that  of  not  kneeling  at  divine  service. 
The  Russians  esteem  it  an  mdecent  pos- 
ture to  worship  God  on  the  knees.  The 
Jews  usually  prkyed  standing.  Baronius 
is  of  opinion  that  genuflection  was  not 
established  in  the  year  of  Christ  58, 
from  that  passage  in  Acts  xx.  36,  where 
St.  Paul  is  expressly  mentioned  to  kneel 
down  at  praver ;  but  Saurin  shows  that 
nothing  can  be  thence  concluded.  The 
same  author,  remarks,  also,  that  the 
I>rimitive  Christians  carried  the  prac- 
tice of  genuflection  so  far,  that  some  of 
them  had  worn  cavities  in  the  floor 
where  they  prayed :  and  St.  Jerome  re- 
lates of  St  James,  that  he  had  con- 
tracted a  hardness  on  his  knees  equal 
to  that  of  camels. 

GHOST,  HOLY.  See  Holy  Ghost. 

GIFT  OF  TONGUES,  an  ability 
given  to  the  apostles  of  readily  and  in- 
telligibly speaking  a' variety  <rflang|ttages 
which  they  had  never  learnt.  1  ms  was 
a  most  glorious  and  important  attesta^ 
tion  i)f  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  a  suitable^ 
and  indeed,  in  their  circumstances,  a 
necessary  fiimkure  for  the  mission  for 
which  the  apostles  and  theh*  assistants 
were  designed.  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son, with  Dr;  Middleton,  to  understand 
it  as  merely  an  occasional  gift,  so  that 
a  person  might  speak  a  language  most 
fluentiy  one  hotfr,  and  be  entirdy  igno- 
rant or  it  in  the  next ;  which  neither 
agrees  with  what  is-«aid  of  the  abuse  of 
it,  nor  would  have  been  sufficient  to  an- 
swer the  end  proposed.  See  Acts  iL 
See  GiU  and  Henry  in  Loc, ;  Jortin^^ 
JRemarkaJyoh  i  p.  15 — 21 ;  £ssay  on  the 
Gift  of  fhngmesj  Middleton* s  MisceL 
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\JK>rk8,  vol.  iL  p.  "379;  D^iUirid^^ 
-Xfc/.  lee.  141. 

GILBERTINES,  a  religibus^  oMef ; 
thus  called,  from  St.  Gabertit<:)f  Sem- 
nringhara,  in*  the  county  of  Lihc0jn,  who 
tounaed  the  same^bout  the  year  114d ; 
the  monks  of  which  observed  the  rule 
of  Si  Aupustine,^  and  were  accdanted 
canons,  and  the  nuns  that  of  St.  "Bene- 
dict. The  founder  of  this  order  erected 
aikuble  monastery,  or  rather  two  dif- 
ferent ones,  contiguous  to  each  other; 
the  one  for  meh^  thte  other  for  women, 
but  parted  by  a  very  high  wall.  St.  Gil- 
ibert  himself  founded  thirteen  monaste- 
ries of  this  order;  viz.  four  for  men  al<»ie, 
and  nine  for  men  and  women  together, 
which  had  in  them  700  brethren,  and 
1500  asters.  At  the  dissolution,  there 
were  about  twenty-five  houses  of  this 
order  in  England  and  Wales. 

GLASSITES.  See  Sandemanians. 

GLORY,  praise,  or  honour,  attributed 
to  God,  in  ^oration  or  worship.  The 
state  of  felicity  prepared  for  tne  righ- 
teous.   See  Heaven. 

Thegiory  of  God  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine  perfections  in  creation, 
providence,  ana  grace.  We  may  be  said 
to  give  glory  to  God  when  we  confess 
our  sins,  when  we  love  him  supremely, 
when  we  commit  ourselves  to  nim,  are 
zealous  in  his  service,  improve  our  ta- 
lents, walk  humbly,  thankfully,  and 
cheerfully  before  him,  and  recommend, 
proclsum,  or  set  forth  his  excellencies, 
to  others.  Josh.  vii.  19.  Gal.  iL  20.  John 
XV.  S.    Ps.  1.  23.    Mat  v.  16.  . 

GNOSIMACHI,  a  name  which  dis- 
^guished  those  in  the  seventn  century 
who  were  professed  enemies  to  the 
Gnosis ;  i.  e.  the  studied  knowledge  or 
science  of  Christianity,  which  they  rest- 
ed whoUy  on  good  works ;  calling  it  a 
useless  labour  to  seek  for  knowleoge  in 
the  Scripture.  In  short,  they  contended 
for  the  practice  of  morality  in  all  sim- 
plicity, and  blamed  those  who  aimed  at 
miproving  and  perfecting  it  by  a  deeper 
knowledge  and  msight  into  the  doctrmes 
and  mysteries  of  reli^on.  The  Gnosi- 
machi  were  the  very  jeverse  of  the 
Gnostics. 

GNOSTICS.  (fixMU  riw^TTiiiw,  know- 
ing,)  ancient  heretics,  famous  from  the 
first  rise  of  Christianity,  principally  in 
the  east  It  appears  from  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  particularly  1  John 
ii.  18;  I  Tim.vi.  20;  Col.  ii.  8;  that 
many  perscms  were  infected  with  the 
Gnostic  heresy  in  the  first  century; 
though  the  sect  did  not  render  itself 
conspicuous,  either  for  numbers  or  re- 
putation, before  the  time  of  Adrian, 
^hen  some  writeiB  qrmneouslf  date  its 


rise.^  T*he  namfe  wate  adopted  by  this 
sect,  on  the  presumption  that  they  were 
the  bnlv  persons  who  had  the  tnie 
A'hc^/ffJe^tf  of  Christianity.  Accordingly 
they  )6oked  on  all  other  Christians  as 
simple,  ienOrarit,  and  barbarous  pers6ns, 
who  exjilained  and  interpreted  the  sa- 
cred writings  in  a  low,  literal,  and  un- 
edifyin'g  signification.  At  first,  the  Gnos- 
tics Were  the  only  philosophers  and  wits 
of  those  times,  who  formed  for  them- 
selves a  peculiar  system  of  theology, 
agreeable  to  the  philosophy  of  Pythago- 
i*as  and  Plato;  to  which  they  accom- 
mocUited  all  their  interpretations  of 
Scripture.  But  Gnostics  afterwards  be- 
came a  generical  name,  comprehending 
divers  sects  and  parties  of  heretics,  who 
rose  in  the  first  centuries;  and  who, 
though  they  differed  among  themselres 
as  to  drcumstances,  yet  all  agreed  in 
some  common  principles.  They  cor- 
rupted the  doctrme  of  the  Gospel  by  a 
profane  mixture  of  the  tenets  of  the  ori- 
ental philosophy,  concerning  the  oriein 
of  evil  and  the  creation  oT  the  wond, 
with  its  divine  truths.  Such  were  the 
Valentinians,  Simonians,  Carpocratians, 
Nicholaitans,  &c.  , 

Gnostics  sometimes  also  occurs  ii  a 
good  sense,  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers,  particularly  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinns,  wno,  in  the  person  of  his  Gnos- 
tic, describes  the  characters  and  qua^i 
ties  of  a  perfect  Christian.  This  pout 
he  labours  in  the  seventh  book  of  his 
StroTnata,  where  he  shows  that  none 
but  the  Gnostic,  or  learned  person,  has 
any  true  religitm.  He.  affirms,  tha^ 
were  it  possible  for  the  knowledge  of 
God  to  be  separated  from  eternal  salva- 
tion, the  Gnostic  would  niake  no  scruple 
to  choose  the  knowled^ ;  and  that  if 
God  would  promise  him  impunity  m 
doing  of  any  thing  he  has  once  spoken 
f^ainst,  or  oflFer  nun  heaven  on  th(»e 
terms,  he  would  never  alter  a  whit  of 
his  measures.  In  this  sense  the  father 
uses  Gnostics,  in  opposition  to  the  here- 
tics of  the  same  name ;  affirming,  that 
the  true  Gnostic  is  grown  old  in  the 
study  of  the  holy  Scripture,  and  that  he 
preserves  the  ortliodox  doctrine  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  church;  whereas 
the  false  Gnostic  abandons  all  the  aptw- 
tolical  traditions,  as  imagining  himsett 
wiser  than  the  q>osties. 

Gnostics  was  sometimes  also  more 
particularly  used  for  the  successors  ot 
the  NicholMtans  and  Carpocratians,  m 
the  second  century,  upon  their  laymg 
aside  the  names  of  the  first  authon. 
Such  as  would  be  thoroiAghly*  acquaintea 
with  all  their,  doctrines,  re^'eries,  and  vi- 
ttons  may  consult  Si,  Irtrasm  Term* 
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lian,  Clemens  AtexandrintiB,  Otigen, 
and  St,  Efiifihanius ;  particularly  the 
first  of  these  writers,  who  relates  their 
sentiments  at  large,  and  confutes  them. 
Indeed  he  dwells  more  on  the  Valen- 
tinians  than  any  other  sect  of  Gnostics; 
but  he  shows  the  general  principle's 
whereon  all  'their  mistaken  opinions 
were  founded,  and  the  method  they  fol- 
lowed in  explainmg  Scripture. '  He  ac- 
cuses them  of  introducing  into  religion 
certain  vain  and  ridiculous  genealogies, 
i.  e.  a  kind  of  divine  processions  or  ema- 
nations, which  had  no  other  foundation 
but  in  their  own  wild  imagination.  .  The 
Gnostics  confessed,  that  these  ajons,  or 
emanations,  were  no  where  expressly 
deUvered  in  the  sacred  writings;  but 
insisted  that  Jesus  Christ  had  iiitimated 
them  in  parables  to  such  as  could  under- 
stand them.  They  built  their  theology 
not  only  on  the  Gospels  and  the  epistles 
of  St  Paul,  but  also  on  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses and  the  prophets.  These  last  were 
peculiarly  serviceable  to  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  allegories  and  allusions 
with  which  -they  abound,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  different  interpretations;  though 
their  doctrine  concerning  the  creation 

^  of  the  world  by  one  or  more  inferior 
beings  of  an  evil  or  imperfect  nature, 
edthem  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of 
t  e  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
z  itradicted  this  idle  fiction,  and  filled 
vem  with  an  abhorrence  of  Moses  and 
tne  religion  he  taught ;  alleging,  that  he 
was  actuated  by  the  malignant  author  of 
this  world,  who  consulted  his  own  glory 
and  authority,  and  not  the  real  advan- 
tage of  men.  *  Their  persuasion  that  evil 
resided  in  mattei:,  as  its  centre  and 
source,  made  them  treat  the  body  with 
contempt,  discourage  marriage,  and  re- 
ject the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  its  re-union  with  the  im- 
mortal spirit.  Their  notion,  that  ma- 
levolent genii  presided  in  nature,  and 
occasioned  diseases  and  calamities,  wars 
and  desolations,  induced  th^m  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  magic,  in 
or^er  to  weaken  the  po\Vers,  or  suspend 
the  influence  of  these  malignant  agents. 
The  Gnostics  conadered  Jesus  Christ 

•  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  inferior  to  the 
Father,  who  came  into  the  world  for 
the  rescue  and  happiness  of  miserable 
mortals,  oppressed  by  matter  and  evil 
beings;  but  they  rejected  our  Lord's 
humanity,  on  the  pnnciple  that  every 
thinr  corporeal  is  essentially  and  mtrin- 
sicafly  evil ;  and  therefore  the  greatest 
part  of  them  denied  the  reality  of  his 
suffering  They  set  a  great  value  on 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
where  they  fbncied  they  saw  a  great 


deal  of  tlieir  xbns,  or  emanations,  under 
the  tenns  the  word,  the  /f/tf,  Uie  lights 
&c.  They  divided  all  nature  into  three 
kihds  of  beings,  viz.  hylic,  or  materiid ; 
p8i/chiCf  or  animal ;  and  fineumatic,  or 
spiritual.  On  the  like  principle  they 
also  distinguished  three  sorts  of  men ; 
material,  animal,  knd  sfirritual.  The 
first,  who  were  material,  and  incapable 
of  knowledge,  inevitably  perished;  both 
soul  and  body;  the  third,  such  as  the 
Gnostics  themselves  pretended  to  be, 
were  all  certainly  saved;  the  psychic, 
or  animal,  who  were  the  middle  between 
the  other  two,  were  capable  either  of 
being  saved  or  damned,  according  to 
their  ^ood  or  evil  actions.  With  regard 
to  their  moral  doctrines  and  conduct, 
they  were  much  divided.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  sect  adopted  very  austere 
rules  of  life,  recommended  rigorous  ab- 
stinence, and  prescribed  severe  bodily 
mortifications,  with  a  view  of  purifying 
and  exalting  the  mind.  However,  some 
maintained  that  there  was  no  moral  dif- 
ference in  human  actions ;  and  thus  cpn- 
foundhi^  right  with  wrong,  they  gave  a 
loose  rem  to  all  the  passions,  and  assert- 
ed the  innocence  of  following  blindly  all 
their  motions,  and  of  living  by  their  tu- 
multuous dictates.  They  supported 
their  opinions  and  practice  by  various 
authorities:  some  referred  to' fictitious 
and  ap(x:ryphal  writmgs  of  Adam,  Abra- 
ham, Zoroaster,  Christ,  and  his  apos* 
ties ;  others  boasted  that  they  had  de- 
duced their  sentiments  from  secret  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  concealed  from  the  vul- 
gar ;  others  affirmed  that  they  arrived 
at  superior  degrees  of  wisdom  by  an  in- 
nate vigour  of  mind;  and  others  asserted 
that  they  were  instructed  in  these  mys- 
terious parts  of  theological  science  by 
Theudas,  a  disciple  of  bt.  Paul,  and  by 
Matthias,  one  of  the  friends  of  our  Lord. 
The  tenets  of  the  ancient  Gnostics  were 
revived  in  Sp^,  in  the  fourth  century, 
by  a  sect  dialled  the  Priscillianists.  At 
length  the  name  Gnostic,  which  origi- 
nally was  glorious,  became  infiimous,  by 
the  idle  opijiions  and  dissolute  lives  of 
the  persons  who  bore  rt. 

GOD,  the  self-existent,  infinitely 
perfect,  Mid  infinitely  good  Being,  who 
created  and  preserves  all  things  that 
have  existence.  As  the  Divine  Being 
possesses  a  nature  far  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  any  of  his  creatures,  of 
course  that  nature  is  inexplicable.  "All 
our  knowledge  of  invisible  objects  is  ob- 
tained by  analogy ;  that  is,  by  tlie  re- 
semblance which  they  bear  to  visible 
objects ;  but  as  there  is  in  nature  no  ex- 
act resemblance  of  the  nature  Of  God, 
an  attenlpt  to  oxplsun  the  divine  nature 
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is  absurd  and  impracticable.  All  simi- 
litudes, therefore,  which  are  used  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  it  mttst  be  rejected." 
Yet,  though  we  cannot  fullj  und,erstand 
his  nature,  there  is  something  of  him  we 
may  know.  He  hath  b^en  pleased  to 
discover  his  perfections,  in  a  measure, 
by  the  works  of  creation  and  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth;  these,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  study,  in  order  that  we  may 
obtain  the  most  becoming  thoughts  of 
him.  For  an  account  of  the  various  at- 
tributes or  perfections  of  God,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  ^those  articles  in 
this  work. 

There  are  various  names  given  to  the 
Almighty  in  the  Scriptures,  though  pro- 
perly speaking,  he  can  have  no  name ; 
ibr  as  he  is  incomprehensible,  he  is  not 
nominable ;  and  being  but  one,  he  has 
no  need  of  a  name  to  distin^ish  him ; 
nevertheless,  as  names  are  ^iven  him  in 
the  Scriptures,  to  assist  our  ideas  of  his 
gi'eatness  and  perfection,  they  are  wor- 
thy of  our  consideration.  These  names 
are.  El,  which  denotes  him  the  strong 
and  powerful  God,  Gen.  xvii.  1.  Kloah^ 
which  represent^  him  as  the  only  proper 
object  of  worship,  Psal.  xlv.  6,  f.  Shad- 
dai,  which  denotes  him  to  be  all-suffi- 
cient and  all-mighty,  Exod.  vi.  3. 
Hheeljon,  which  represents  his  incom- 
X)arable  excellency,  absolute  supremacy 
over  all,  and  his  peculiar  residence  in 
the  highest  heavens,  Psalm  1. 11.  Jdoni, 
which  makes  him  the  great  connector, 
supporter,  lord,  and  judge,  of  all  crea- 
tures, Psal.  ex.  1.  Jah,  which  may  de- 
mote his  self-existence,  and  giving  of  be- 
ing to  his  creatures,  or  his  infinite  come- 
liness, and  answerableness  to  himself, 
and  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
Exod.  XV.  2.  Khjehy  I  am^  or  I  will  be, 
denotes  his  self-existence,  absolute  in- 
dependency, immutable  etemitv,  a'nd 
all-sufficiency,  to  his  people,  Exod.  iii. 
14.  Jehovah^  which  denotes  his  self- 
existence,  absolute  independence,  un- 
successive  eternity,  and  his  effectusd  and 
marvellous  giving  of^  being  to  his  crea- 
tures, and  fulfilling  his  promises.  Gen. 
ii.  4,  &c. 

In  Ae  New  Testament,  God  is  called 
Kuriosy  or  Lord,  which  denotes  his 
self-existence,  and  his  establishment  of, 
and  authority  over  all  things;  and  Theoa, 
which  representSs  him  as  the  maker, 
pervader,  and  governing  observer  of 
the  universe. 

GODFATHERS  AND  GODMO- 
THERS,  persons  who,  at  the  baptism 
of  infants,  answer  for  their  future  con- 
duct, and  solemnly  .promise  that  they 
will  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
vorks,  and  follow  a  life  of  piety  and 


virtue ;  and  by  these  means  lay  them- 
selves under  an  indispensable  obligation 
to  mstruct  them,  and  watch  over  their 
conduct 

GODLINESS,  strictly  taken,  is  rieht 
worship  or  devotion;  but  in  general  it 
imports  the  whole  of  practical  religion, 
iTun.iv.S.  2  Pet.  i.  6.  It  is  difficult,  as 
Saurin  observes,  to  include  an  ade(^uate 
idea  of  it  m  what  is  called  a  definition. 
"  It  supposes  knowledge,  veneraticHi, 
affection,  dependence,  submission,  grati- 
tude, and  obedience ;  or  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  these  four  ideas;  knqwledge 
in  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  visions  of  the  superstitious; 
rectitude  in  the  coi^science,  that  disti|i- 
guishes  it  from  iiypocrisy ;  sacnfice  in 
the  life,  or  renunciation  of  the  world,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  fi'om  the  un- 
meaning obedience  of  him  who  goes  M 
a  happy  constitution  leads  him;  and, 
lastly,  zedl  in  the  heart,  which  differs 
from  the  languishing  emotions  of  the 
lukewarm."  The  advantages  of  this 
disposition,  are  honour,  peace,  safet)', 
u^fiilness,  support  in  deaUi,  and  pros- 
pect of  glory ;  or,  as  the  apostle  sums 
up  all  in  a  few  Avords,  "  It  is  profitable 
unto  all  thijigs,  havmg  the  promise  ot 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is 
to  come,"  1  Tim.  iv.  8.  Saurin'a  Serm. 
vol.  V.  ser.  3.  Png.  trans.;  Barrovfi 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  9 ;  Scott's  Christian 
Life :  ScougaWs  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul 
oj  Man, 

GOOD,  in  general,  is  whatever  in- 
creases pleasure,  or  diminishes  pain  in 
us;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same, 
whatever  is  able  to  procure  or  preserve 
to  us  the  possession  of  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, and  remove  those  of  an  opposite 
nature.  Moral  good  denotes  the  nght 
conduct  of  the  several  senses  and  pas- 
aons,  or  their  just  proportion  and  ac- 
commodation to  their  respective  objects 
and  relations. 

Physical  good  is  that  which  has  either 
generally,  or  for  any  particular  end,  sucii 
qualities  as  are  expected  or  desired.  ^ 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  a  fast  of  the  Clyis- 
tian  church,  in  memory  of  the  suffenngs 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  It  is  ob- 
served on  the  Friday  in  Passion  WeeJt, 
and  it  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
good;  because  of  the  good  effects  of  our 
Saviour's  sufferings.  Among  the  Sax- 
ons it  was  called  Long  Friday;  butter 
what  reason  does  not  appear,  except  on 
account  of  the  long  fasting  and  long  oJ- 
fices  then  used.    See  Holy  Days*   . 

GOODNESS,  the  fitness  of  a  thmg 
to  produce  any  particular  end.  Per- 
fection, kindness,  benevolence. 

GOODNESS  OF  GOD,  relates  to 
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the  absolute  perfection  of  his  own  na- 
ture, and  his  Kindness  manifested  to  his 
creatures.  Goodness,  says  Dr.  Gill,  is 
essentia  to  God,  without  which  he 
would  not  be  God,  Expd.  xxxiii.  19. 
xxxiv.  6;  7.  Goodness  belongs  only  to 
God,  he  is  solely  good,  Matt.  xix.  17 ; 
and  all  the  goodness  f6und  in  creatures 
are  only  emanations  of  the  divine  good- 
ness. He  is  the  chief  good ;  tlie  sum 
and  substance  of  all  felicity,  Ps.  cxliv. 
12, 15.  Ixxiii.  25.  iv.  6,  7.  There  is  no- 
thing but  goodness  in  God,  and  nothing 
but  goodness  conies  from  lum,  1  John 
i.  5.  James  i.  13,  14.'  He  is  infinitely 
pood ;  finite  minds  cannot  comprehend 
his  ^xxiness,  Rom,  xi.  35,  36.  He  is 
hnmutably  and  unchangeably  good, 
Z^ph.  ui.  17.  The  goodness  or  God  is 
communicative  and  diffusive,  Ps.  cxix. 
68.  xxxiii.  5.  With  respect  to  the  ob- 
jects of  it,  it  may  be  considered  as  ge- 
neral and  special.  His  general  good- 
ness is  seen  m  all  his  creatures ;  yea  in 
tiie  inanimate  creation,  the  sun,  the 
earth,  and  all  his  works ;  and  m  the  go- 
vernment, support,  and  protection  of  tlie 
world  at  large,  Ps.  xxxvi.  6.  cxlv. 
His  sfjecial  goodness  relates  to  angels 
and  saints.  To  angels,  in  creating,  con- 
firming," and  making  them  what  they 
are.  To  saints,  in  election,  calling,  jus- 
tification, adoption,  sanctification,  per- 
severance, and '  eternal  glorification. 
Giirs  Body  ofDrv.  v.  i.  p.  133.  8vo.  ed.; 
Chamock'8  Works,  v.  i.  p.  574 ;  Paley'a 
Mit.  TheoL,  ch.  26 ;  South's  admirable 
Sermon,  on  this  Subject,  vol.  viii.  ser. 
3.;  Tillotaon^a  Serm.,  ser.  143-^146; 
Memethy^a  Serm,,  vol.  i.  No.  2. 

GOSPEL,  the  revelation  of  the  grace 
of  God  to  fallen  man  through  a  media- 
tor.   It  is  taXen  also  for  the  history  of 
the  life,  actions,  death,  resurrection,  as- 
cension, and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  word  is  Saxom  and  of  th»  same 
import   with   the  hBXm   evangelium, 
which  signifies  glad   tidings  or  ec 
news.    It  is  .called  the  Goafiel  of  his 
Grace,  because  it  flows  from  his  free 
love.  Acts  XX.  24.    The  Goafiel  of  the 
kingdom,  as  it  treats  of  the  kingdoms  of 
grace  and  gloty.    The  GosfieL  of  Christ, 
because  he  is  the  author  and  subject  of 
it,  Rom.  i.  16.    The  Gosfiel  qf  peace 
and  salvation,  as  it  promotes  our  pre- 
sent comfort^  and  leadsi  to  eternal  glory, 
Eph.  i.  13.  VI.  15.  The  glorious  Gosfiel, 
\    as  m  it  the  glorious  penections  of  Jeho- 
vah are  displayed,  2  Cor.  iv.  4.    The 
everlasting  Gosfiel,  as  it  was  designed 
^m  eternity,  is  permanent  in  time,  and 
j  the  effects  of  it  eternal.  Rev.  xiv.  6. 
There  are  about  thirty  or  forty  apocry- 
phal GoBpels;  as  tiie  Gospel  of  St,  Pe- 


ter, of  St  Andrew,  of  St  BamabftS^  the 
eternal  Gospel,  &c.  &c.  &c.:  but  /they 
were  never  received  by  the  Christian 
church,  bemg  evitlently  fabulous  and 
trifling.    See  Christianity. 

GOSPEL  CALL.    See  Calling. 

GOSPEL  A  LAW.  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  the  Qospel  consists 
merely  of  promises,  or  whether  it  can 
in  any  sense  be  called  a  law.  The  an- 
swer plainly  depends  upon  adjustme 
the  meaning  of  tne  words  Gosfiel  ana 
law :  if  the  Gospel  be  taken  for  the  de- 
claration God  has  made  to  men  by 
Christ,  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
he  will  treat  them,  -and  the  conduct  he 
expects  from  them,  it  is  plain  that  this 
includes  commands,  and  even  threat- 
enings,  as  well  as  promises ;  but  to  de- 
fine the  Gospel  so,  as  only  to  express 
the  favourable  part  of  that  declaratum, 
is  indeed  taking  the  <iuesti(!ai  for  grant- 
ed, and  confining  the  word  to  a  sense 
much  less  extensive  than  it  often  has  in 
Scripture :  compare  Rom. ,  iL  16.  2 
Thes.  i.  8.  1  Tim.  i.  10,  11.;  and  it  is 
certain,  that,  if  the  Gospel  be  put  for 
all  the  parts  of  the  dispensation  taken 
in  connection  one  with  another,  it  may 
well  be  called,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
message.  In  like  manner  the  questioD, 
whether  the  Gospel  be  a  law  or  not,  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  definition  of 
the  law  and  of  the  Gospel,  as  above.  If 
law  ^gnifies,  ^  it  generally  does,  the 
discovery  of  the  will  of  a  superior* 
teaching  what  he  requires  of  those  un- 
der his  government,  with  the  Intimation 
of  his  intention  of  dispensing  rewards 
and  punishments,  as  tnis  rule  of  their 
conduct  is  observed  or  neglected ;  in  this 
latitude  of  expressicm,  it  is  plain,  fron 
the  proposition,  that  the  Gospel,  taken 
for  the  ^declaration  made  to  men  bjr 
Christ,  ip  a  law,  as  in  Scripture  it  is 
sometimes  called,  James  L  25.  Rom.  iv. 
15.  Rom.  viii.  2.  But  if  law  be  taken, 
in  the  ereatest  rigour  of  the  expres»Qn» 
for  sucii  a  discovery  of  the  will  of  God, 
and  our  duty,  as  to  contain  in  it  no  inti- 
mation of  our  obtaining  the  Divine  fa- 
vour otherwise  than  by  a  perfect  and 
universal  conformity  to  it,  in  that  sense 
the  Gospel  is  not  a  law.  See  Neono- 
Mi ANS.  Witsius  on  Ccev.  vol.  iiL  clu  1. ; 
Doddridge's  Lect,  lect  172.;  Watts's 
Orthodoxy  and  Charity,  essay  2. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD,  is  the 
disposal  of  his  creatures,  and  all  events 
relative  to  them,  according  to  his  infi- 
nite justice,  power,  and  wisdom.  His 
moral  government  is  his  rendering  to 
eveiy  man  according  to  his  actions,  coor 
sidered  as  good  or  evil.  See  DoiciNioir 
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GRACft.  There  are  various  senses 
In  which  this  word  is  used  in  Scripture ; 
but  the  gehei?al  idea  of  it,  as  it  relates 
to  God,  is  his  free  favD\ir  arid  love.  As 
it  respects  men,  it  implies  the  happy 
state  of  rec(Miciliation  and  favour  with 
God  wherein  they  stand,  and  the  holy 
endowments,  qualities,  or  habits  of 
feith,  hope,  love,  &c.,  which  they  pos- 
sess. Divines  have  distinguished  grace 
into  com7non  or  general,  special  or  fiar- 
ticular,  ^  Common  grace,  if  it  may  oe  so 
called,  is  what  all  men  have;  as  the 
light  of  nature  and  reason,  convictions 
of  conscience,  &c.,  Rom.  ii.  4.  1  Tim.  Iv. 
10.  Sfiecial  grace  is  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  some  people  only ;  such  as 
electing,  redeeming,  justifying,  pardon- 
ing, adopting,  establishing,  and  sanctify- 
ing grace,  Rom.  viii.  30.  This  special 
grace  is  by  some  distinguished  into  im- 
puted and  inherent:  imputed  gi'ace 
consists  in  the  holiness,  obedience,  and 
righteousness  of  Christ,  imputed  to  us 
for  our  justification ;  inherent  grace  is 
what  is  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  in  regeneration.  Grac6  is 
also  said  to  be  irresistible,'  ejfficaciotis, 
.  and  victorious;  not  but  that  there  are  in 
human  nature,  in  the  first  moments  of 
cpnviction,  some  straggles,,  opposition, 
or  conflict;  but  by  these  terms  we  are 
to  understand,  that,  in  the  end,  victory 
declares  for  the  gi'ace  of  the  Gosper. 
There  have  been  iftai^y  other  distmc- 
ticais  of  grace ;  but  as  they  are  of  too 
frivolous  a  nature,  and  are  now  obsolete, 
they  need  not  a  place  here.  Growth  in 
grace  is  the  progress  we  makein  the  di- 
-  vine  life.  It  discovers  itself  by  an  in- 
crease of  spiritual  light  and  knowledge; 
by  our  renoimcin|;  self;  and  dependmg 
more  upon^  Christ;  by  growing  more 
spiritual  in  duties ;  by  being  more  hum- 
ble, submissive,  and  thankful ;  by  rising 
superior  to  the  corruptions  of  our  nature, 
mnd  finding  the  power  of  sin  more  weak- 
ened in  us;  by  being  less  attached  to  the 
world,  and  possessing  more  of  a  hea- 
venly disposition.  M'Laurin's  Essays, 
essay  3.;  Gill's  Body  of  JDiv.  vol.  i.  p. 
118.;  Doddridge's  Lect^  part  viii.  prop. 
139.^  Pike  and  Hayv)ard*s  Cases  of 
Conscience;  Saurin  on  1  Coi?.  ix.  26, 
27.  vol.  iv. ;  Booth^s  reign  of  Grace, 

GRACE  AT  MEALS,  a  short  pray- 
er, imploring  the  divine  blessing  on  our 
food*  and  expressive  of  gratitude  to  God 
for  supplying  ournecessities.  The  pro- 
priety oi  this  act  is  evident  fi*om  the 
divine  cotfimand,.!  Thess.  v.  18.  1  Cor. 
X.  31. 1  Tim.  ivi  Si.  From  the  conduct 
of  Christ,  Mark  viii.  6,  7.  From  rea- 
«Qn  itself  J  not  to  mention' that  it  is  a 
cubtom  practised  bymostimtion^,  and. 


even  not  neglected  by  heathens  them- 
selves: The  English,  lK)wever,  seem 
to  be  very  deficient  in  this  duty. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  performed,  as  Dr.  Watts  observes, 
we  ought  to  have  a  due  regard  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  persons  present;  the 
neglect  of  which  nath  been  attended 
with  indecenciek  and  indiscretions.  Some 
have  used  themselves  to  mutter  a  few 
words  with  so  low  a  voice,  as  though  by 
some  secret  charm  they  were  to  conse- 
crate the  food  alone,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  the  rest  to  join  with  them  in  the 
petitions.  Others  have  broke  out  into 
so  violent  a  soimd,  as  though  they  were 
bound  to  make  a  thousand  people  hear 
them.  Some  perforni  this  part  of  wor- 
ship with  so  slight  and  familiar  an  air, 
as  though  they  had  no  sense  of  the  great 
God  to  whom  they  speak:  others  have 
put  on  an  unnatur^J  solemnity,  and 
changed  their  natural  voice  into  so  dif- 
ferent and  awkward  a  tone,  not  without 
some  distortions  of  countenance,  that 
have  tempted"  strangers  to  ridicule. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  to  hurry  over 
a  single  sentence  or  two>  and  they  have 
done,  before  half  the  company  are  pre- 
pared to  lift  up  a  thought  to  heaven. 
And  some  have  been  just  heard  to  be- 
speak a  olessing  on  the  church  and  the 
king,  but  seem  to  have  forgot  they  were 
asking  God  to  bless  their  food,  or  givine 
thanks  for  the  food  they  have  received. 
Others,  again,  make  a  long  prayer,  and, 
among  a  multitude  of  other  petitions,  do 
not  utter  one  that  relates  to  the  table 
before  them. 

The  general  rules  of  prudence,  toge- 
ther with  a  due  observation  of  the  cu^ 
tom  of  the  place  Where  we  live,  wouW 
Correct  all  tnese  disorders,  andte^chus 
that  a  few  sentences  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, spoken  with  an  audible  andpi'oper 
voice,  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  es- 
pecially if  any  strangers  are  pre^^ 
Watts's  Works,  oct.  edit  vol.  iv.  p.  160. 
Law's  Serious  Call,p,  60.  Seed's  m- 
fiW-.p.  174.  '  . 

GRATITUDEi  is  that  pleasant  af- 
fection of  the  ihmd  which  arises  ^^^h 
sense  of  favours  received,  and  by  wmcn 
the  possessor  is  exdted  to  make  ajl  tnc 
returns  of  love  and  service  in  his  power. 
"Gratitude,"  says  Mr.  Cqgan  (m  nis 
Treatise  on  the  Passions,)  "is  tnc 
powei-ful  re-action  of  a  well-disposeQ 
mmd,  upon  whom  benevolence  has  c^' 
fen-ed  some  important  good.  It  is  moa- 
ly  connected  with  an  impressive  sense 
of  the  amiable  disposition  of  the  person 
bv  whom  the  benefit  is  conferred.  ^^  »^ 
immediiitely  produced  a  personal  attec- 
tion  towards  hhtx.  We  shall  not  wonder 
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at  the  peqaliiff  stren^h  and  energy  of 
this  affection,  when  we  consider  that  it 
is  compounded  of  love  placed  upon  the 
eood  coinmunicated,  o/^c/jon  tor  the 
donor,  and  joy  at.the^  reception.  Thus 
it  has  goodness  for  its  object,  and  the 
most  jdeasing,  perhaps  unexfieciedy  ex- 
ertions of  goodness  for  its  immediate 
caUse.  Thankfulne%%  refers  to  verbal 
expressions  of  gratitude.**  See  Thank- 
fulness. 

GRAVITY,  is  that  seriousness  of 
mind,  united  with  dignity  of  behaviour, 
that  commands  veneration  and  respect. 
See  Dr,  Watts'^  admirable  Sermon  on 
GravUy,  ser.  23.  vol.  i. 

GREATNESS  OF  GOD,  is  the  in- 
finite, ^lory  and  excellency  of  all  his 
perfections.  His  greatness  appears  by 
the  attributes  he  possesses,  Deut.  xxxu. 
3, 4.  the  works  he  hath  made,  Ps.  xix. 
1.  by  the  awfiil  and  benign  pix)vidences 
he  displays,  Ps.  xcvii.  I,  2.  the  great  ef- 
fects he  produces  by  his  word.  Gen.  i. 
the  constant  energy  ne  manifests  ih  the 
existence  and  support  of  all  his  crea- 
tures, Ps.  cxlv.  and  the  everlasting  pro- 
vision of  glory  made  for  his  people,  1 
Thes.  iv.  17.  This  greatness  is  of  him- 
self, and  not  derived,  Ps.  xxi.  13.  it  is 
infinite,  Ps.  cxlv.  3.  not  dimipished  by 
exertion,  btit  will  always  remain  the 
same,  Mai.  iii.  6.  The  consideratbns  of 
his  greatness  should  excite  veneration, 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  7.  admiration,  Jer.  ix.  6,7, 
humility.  Job  xlii.  5,6.  dependence.  Is. 
xxvi.  4.  submission,  Job  i,  22.  obedience, 
Deut.  iv.  39, 40.  See  Attributes,  and 
books  under  that  article. 

GREEK  CHURCH,  comprehends  m 
its  bosom  a  considerable  part  of  Greece, 
the  Greciah  Isles,  Wallachia,  Molda- 
via, Eg}'pt,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Libya, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Cilicia, 
and  Palestine,  which  are  all  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem. .  If  to  these  we  add  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  empire  in  Europe,  great 
part  of  Siberia  in  Asia,  Astracan,  Casan, 
and  Georgia,  it  wiU  be  evident  that  the 
Greek  church  has  a  wider  extent  of 
territory  than  the  Latin,  with  all  the 
branches  which  have  sprung  from  it; 
and  that  it  is  with  great  impropriety 
that  the  church  of  Rome  is  called  by 
her  members  the  catholic  or  universal 
church.  That  m  these  widely  distant 
countries  the  professor?  of  Christianity 
are  ajgreed  in  every  minute  article  of 
belief,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert ;  but 
there  is  certainly  such  an  ^grefement 
among  them,  with  respect  both  to  faith 
and  to  discipline,,  that  they,  mutually 
holtj  communioh  with  eact  other,  and 


are,  in  fac^  but  one  charch.  K  liM^led 
the  Greel^  church,  in  Gohtradistinct^oa 
Jto  the  Latm  or^Romish  church ;  a^  sls6\ 
the.  East^ern,  in  distinction  from>,  the  ■ 
Western  church.  We  shall  herie  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  view  of  its  rise, 
tenets,  and  di^Bcipline.      -  ^ 

1.  Greek, church,  rise  and  aefiaration 
of.  The  Greek  church  is  considered  as 
a  separation  from  the  Latin.  In,  the 
midole  of  the  nintli  cen^ry,.  the  con- 
troversy relating,  to  the  processio^i  of  the 
Hdy  Ghost  (whicl)  had  been  started  in 
the  sixth  century)  became  a  pomt  of 
great  importance,  on  accoimt  of  the  jpa* 
lousy  ana  ambition  which  at  that  ti^ne 
were  blended  with  it  Photius,  the  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  ha\Tng  been  ad- 
vanced to  that  see  in  the  room  of  Ignn- 
tins,  whom  he  procured  to  be  deposed, 
was  solemnly  excommunicated  by  pope 
Nicholas,  m  a  council  held  at  Rome* 
and  his  ordina^tion  declared  null  and . 
void.  The  Greek  Emperor  resented 
this  conduct  of  the  pope,  who  defended 
himself  with  great  spirit  and  resolution. 
Photius,  in  his  turn,  convened  what. he 
called  an  (ecumenical  coundl,  in  which 
he  pronounced  sentence  of  exccMnmuni- 
cation  and  deposition  against  the  pc^e, 
and  got  it  subscribed  by  twenty-ope 
bishops  and  others,  amomiting  in  num- 
ber to  a  thousand.  This  occasioned  a 
wide  breach  between  the  sees  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople.  However,  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Michael,  and  the  depo- 
sition of  Pnotius,  subsequent  thereupon, 
seem  to  have  restored  peace ;  for  the 
emperor  Basil  held  a  council  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  SC9,  in  which 
entire  satisfaction  was  given  to  Pope  . 
Adrian ;  but  the  schism  was  only  sino-  . 
thered  and  suppressed  a  while.  The 
Greek  church  had  several  complamts 
against  the  Latin;  particularly  it  was 
thought  a  great  hardship  for  the  Greeks 
to  subscribe  to  the  definition  of  a  coun- 
cil accoi'ding  to  the  Roman  form,  pre- 
scribed by  the  pope,  since  it  made  tiie 
church  of  Constantinople  dependent  on 
that  of  Roine,  and  set  the  pope  above 
an  oecumenical  council ;  butj  abpve  all, 
the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  Roman 
court  gave  the  Greeks  a  great  distaste; 
and  as  their  deportment  seemed  to  in- 
sult his  impenal  majesty,  it  entirely 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  emperor 
Basil,  Towards  the  middle  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  Micliael  Cerularius,  pa- 
tria|xh  of  Constantinople,  opposed  the 
]Patins,  with  respect  to  their  making  use 
of  unleavened  oread  in  the  eucharist, 
their  observation  of  the  sabbath,  ^nd 
fastmg  on  Saturday,  charging  them  with 
living  in  commuiuoo  with  the  Jews.  To 
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thh  pejpe  Leo  IX. replied;  Mid, in  hfs 
apoloey  for  the  Latins;  declaimed  very 
warmly  against  the  false  doctrine  of  the 
Greeks,  and  interposed  at  the  same 
time,  the  authority  of  his  see.  He  like- 
wise, by  his  legates,  excommunicated 
the  patriarch  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Sophia,  which  gave  the  last  shock  to  the 
reconcfliation  attempted  a  lone  time  af- 
ter, but  to  no  purpose ;  for  irom  that 
time  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Latins,  and  of  the  Latins  to  the  Greeks, 
became  insuperable,  insomuch  that  they 
have  continued  ever  since  Separated 
from  each  other's  communion: 

II.  Greek  chitrch^  tenets  of.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  chiet  tenets  held 
by  the  Grpek  church : — They  disown 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  deny  that 
the  church  of  Rome  is  the  true  catholic 
church.  They  do  not  baptize  their  chil- 
dren till  they  are  three,  four,  five,  six, 
ten,  nay,  sometimes  eighteen  years  of 
age :  baptism  is  prerformcd  by  trine  im- 
mersion: They  insist  tllat  the  sacra- 
ment 6f  the  Lord's  supper  ought  to  be 
administered  in  both  kinds,  and  they 
rive  the  sacrament  to  children  imme- 
diately after  baptism.  They  grant  no 
indulgences,  nor  do  they  lay  any  claim 
to  the  character  of  infallibility,  like  the 
chui*ch  of  Rome.  They  deny  that  there 
is  any  such  place  as  purgatory ;  notwith- 
standing they  pray  for  the  dead,  that 
God  would  have  mercy  on  them  at  the 
general  judgment.  They  practise  the 
invocation  of  saints ;  though,  they  say, 
they  dp  not  invoke  them  as  deities,  but 
as  intercessors  with  God.  They  ex- 
clude confirmation,  extreme  unction, 
and  matrimony,  out  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments. They  deny  auricular  confession 
to  be  "a  divine  precept,  and  say  it  is  only 
a  positive  injunction  of  the  church. 
They  pay  no  religious  homage  to  the 
eucharist.  They  administer  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  both 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  though  thej 
have  never  applied  themselves  to  their 
confessors ;  because  they  are  persuaded 
that  a  lively  faith  is  all  which  is  requi- 
site for  the  worthy  receiving  of  the 
Lord's  Slipper.  They  maintain  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  only  from  tjie  Fa- 
ther, and  not  from  the  Son.  The^r  be- 
lieve in  predestination.  They  admit  of 
no  images  in  relief  or  embossed  work, 
but  use  paintings  and  sculptures  m  cop- 
p^er  or  silver.  They  approve  of  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  provided  they  enter  in- 
to tnat  state  before  their  admission  into 
holy  orders.  They  condemn  all  fourth 
marriages.  They  observe  a  number  of 
noly  days,  and  keep  four  fasts  m  the 
year  more  solemn  than  tl^e  rest,  of 


which  the  fest  in  Lent,  before  Easter, 

is  the  chief.    They  believe  the  doctrine 

P<)f  consubstantiation,  or  the  union  of  die 

body  of  Christ  with  the  sacrament  brpad. 

in.  Greek  churchy  state  and  disafiUne 
of.  Since  the  Greeks  became  subject  io 
the  Turkish  yoke,  they  have  sunk  into 
the  most  deplorable  ignoi'ance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  slavery  and  thraldom 
under  which  they  groan ;  and  their  re- 
ligion is  now  greatly  corrupted.  It  is, 
indeed,  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ridi- 
culous ceremonies  and  absurdities.  The 
head  of  the  Greek  church  is  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  who^  is  cnosen 
by  the  neighbouring  archbishops  and 
metropolitans,  and  confirmed  hy  the 
emperor  or  grand  vizier.  He  is  a  per- 
son of  great  dignity,  being  the  head  and 
director  of  the  Eastern  church.  The 
other  patriarchs  are  those  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  Mr.  Toume- 
foit  tells  us,  that  the  patriarchates  arc 
now  generally  set  to  sale,  and  bestowed 
upon  those  who  are  the  highest  bidders 
The  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops,  are  always  chosen 
from  among  the  caloyers,  or  Greek 
monks.  The  next  person  to  a  bish(F 
among  theclergj,  is  an  archimandrite, 
who  is  the  director  of  one  or.  more  con- 
vents, whigh  are  called  mandren;  then 
comes  the  abbot,  the  arch-priest,  the 
priest,  the  deacon,  the  under-deacon, 
the  chanter,  and  the  lecturer.  The  se- 
cular clergy  are  subject  to  no  rules,  Mid 
never  rise  nigher  than  hi^h-priest  The 
Greeks  have  tew  nunneries,  but  a  g;reat 
many  convents  of  monks,  who  are^ 
priests;  and  (studehts  excepted)  obli- 
ged to  follow  some  handicraft  employ- 
ment, and  lead  a  very  Austere  life.    . 

The  Russians  adhere  to  the  doctrine 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  churcn» 
though  they  are  now  indepeijdent  ot  Jie 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  Rus- 
sian church,  indeed,  may  be  reckonea 
the  first,  as  to  extent  of  empire ;  yet 
there  is  veiy  little  of  the  power  pf  \^tal 
religion  among  them.  The  Roskolnm 
or,  as  they  now  call  themselves,  tne 
Starovettzi,  were  a  sect  that  sepai^teQ 
from  the  church  of  Russia,  about  1660. 
they  affected  extraordinaiy  piety  ana 
devotion,  a  veneration  for  the  letter  oi 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  would  not  al- 
low a  priest  to  administer  baptism  wno 
had  that  day  tasted  brandy.  They.^i.^ 
boured  many  follies  and  superstiUon% 
and  have  been  greatly  pei'secutea ;  ww 
perhaps,  there  will  be  found  among 
them  "some  that  shall  be  counted jo 
t;he  Lord  for  a  generation."  Seve^  f  J. 
Uements  of  German  Protects  have 
been  established  in  the  Wolga.    ah^ 
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Moravians  also  have  done  ^ood  m  Livo- 
nia, and  the  adjacent  isles  m  the  Baltic 
under  the  Russian  government.^  See 
Mosheim^  Gregory,  and  Bawiea's 
ChtLrch  History;  King's  Bites  and 
Ceren'onie»  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Russia;  The  Russian  Catechism;  Se- 
cret  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peters- 
burgh;  Tookes  history  of  Russia; 
Ricaui*s  State  of  the  Greek  Church; 
Enc»  Brit, 

GROWTH  IN  GRACE.  See 
Gjiace. 

GUARDIAN  ANGEL.  « Some," 
says  Dr.  Doddridge,  **have  thought, 
that  not  only  every  region  but  every 
man  has  some  particular  angel  assigned 
him  as  a  guardian j  whose  business  it  is 
generally  to  watch  over  that  countrv  or 
pei-son ;  for  this  opinion  thev  urge  Matt, 
xviii.  10,  Acts  xii.  15.  But  the  argument 
from  both  these  places  is  evidently  pre- 
carious ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  supposition  of  such  a  continued 


attendance  with  what  is  said  of  the  sta- 
ted residence  of  these  angels  in  heaven, 
and  with  Heb.  L  14,  where  all  the  an- 
gels are  represented  as  ministering  to 
the  heirs  of^  salvation:  though,  as  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  the  number  of 
heavenly  spirits  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  men  upon  earth,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  they  may,  as  it  were,  relieve 
each  other,  and  in  their  turns  perform 
these  condescending  services  to  those 
whom  the  Lord  of  Angels  has  been 

E leased  to  redeem  with  his  own  blood ; 
ut  we  must  confess  that  our  knowled^ 
of  the  laws  and  ordere  of  those  celestial 
t)emgs  is  very  limited,  and  consequently 
that  it  is  the  part  of  humility  to  avoid 
dogmatical  determinations  on  such  heads 
as  these."  See  Angel;  and  Dod' 
dridffe*s  lectures,  lect.  212. 

CiUiLT,  the  state  of  a  person  justly 
charged  with  a  crime ;  a  consciousness 
of  having  done  amiss.    See  Sin, 
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HABIT,  a  power  and  ability  of  doing 
any  tliine,  acquired  by  freqiient  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  action.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  custom.  Custom  respects 
the  action  ;  habit  the  actor.  By  cufitom 
we  mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the 
same  act;  and  by  habit  the  effect  thfit 
custom  has  on  the  mind  or  body.  "  Man," 
as  one  observes,  "is  a  bundle  of  habits. 
There  are  habits  of  industry,  attention, 
ngilance,  advertency ;  of  a  prompt  obe- 
dience to  the  judgment  occurring,  oi'  of 
yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of  passion  ; 
of  apprehending,  methodizing,  reason- 
ing; of  vanity,  melancholy,  fretfulness, 
suspicion,  covetousncss,  &c.  In  a  word, 
there  is  not  a  oualitj  or  function,  either 
of  body  or  minq,  whicli  docs  not  feel  tlie 
influence  of  this  great  law  of  animated 
nature."  To  cui*e  evil  habits,  we  should 
be  as  early  as  we  can  in  oir  application, 
firincifiUa  obsta;  to  cross  anci  mortify 
the  inclination'  by  a  frequent  and  obsti- 
nate practice  of  the  contrary  virtue.  To 
form  good  habits,  we  should  get  our 
minds  well  stored  with  knowledge  ;  as- 
sociate with  the  wisest  and  best  men ; 
reflect  much  on  the  pleasure  good  ha- 
bits are  productive  of;  and,  above  all, 
supplicate  the  Divine  Being  for  direc- 
tion and  assistance.  Kaims'e  Elem.,of 
CrU.  ch.  yjv.yol.  I ;  trrovc's  Mor,  Ph'iL 
voL  i.  p.  143;  Paley*s  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  i. 
p.  46;  Jbrtin^n  Bad  fifabits^  ser.  1.  vol. 


iii ;  Reid  on' the  Active  Powers,  p.  117; 

Cogan  on  the  Passions,  p.  235. 
HiERETICO  COMBURENDO,  a 

writ  which  anciently  lay  against  an  he- 
retic, who,  having  once  been  convicted 
of  heresy  by  his  hishop,  and  having  ab- 
jured it,  afterwards  falling  into  it  again, 
or  into  some  other,  is  thereupon  com- 
mitted to  the  secular  power.  This  writ 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  common  law  itself;  however,  the 
conviction  of  heresy  by  the  common  law 
was  not  in  any  pettv  ecclesdastical  coiirt, 
iDut  before  the  archbishop  himself,  in  a 
provincial  synod,  and  the  delinquent  was 
delivered  up  to  tiie  king,  to  do  with 
him  as  he  pleased;  so  that  the  ci"own' 
had  a  control  over  the  spiritual  power: 
but  by  2  Henry  IV.  cap.  15.  the  dioce- 
san alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
synod,  might  convict  of  heretical  tenets; 
and  unless  the  convict  abjured  his  opi- 
nions, or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapsed, 
tlie  sheriff  was  bound  e.r  officio^  if  requi- 
red hy  the  bishop^  to  commit  the  unhap- 
py victim  to  the  fiEimea,  without  waiting 
tor  the  c  t>i  jiiE  nt  of  the  crown*  T\\h  wnt 
remained  in  force,  and  was  actutdly 
executeil  on  two  Anabaptists,  in  the  se- 
venth of  Eli^Mbeth,  and  on  two  Arlans 
in  the  ninth  of  James  I,  Sir  Edward  . 
Coke  was  of  opinion  that  this  writ  did  | 
not  lie  ill  his  time ;  but  it  is  now  formally  ' 
taken  fiway  by  statute  29  Car.  II.  i:ap.  9,  . 
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But  this  statute  doe^liot  extend  to  take 
aw^y  or  abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  Pro- 
testant archbishops,  or  bishops,  or  any 
other  judges  of  any  ecclesiastical  courts, 
in  cases  of  atheism,  blasphemy,  heresy, 
or  schism;  but  they  may  prove  and 
punish  the  same,  according  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ecclesiastical  laws,  by  excom- 
munication, deprivation,  degradation, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  censures,  not 
extending  to  death,  in  such  sort,  and  no 
other,  as  they  might  have  done  before 
the  making  ot  this  act. 

HAGIOGRAPHIA,  a  name  given 
to  part  of  the  books  of  the  Scriptures, 
called  by  the  Jews  cetuvim.  See  article 
Bible  sec  1 

HAMPTON-COURT  CONFER- 
ENCE, a  conference  appointed  by 
James  I.  at  Hampton-Court,  in  1603,  in 
order  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the 
church  and  the  Pui-itans.  Nine  bishops, 
and  as  many  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
appeared  on  one  side,  and  four  Puritan 
ministers  on  the  other.  It  lasted  for 
three  days.  Ne^e  calls  it  a  mock  con- 
ference, because  all  things  were  pre- 
viously concluded  between  the  king  and 
the  bishops;  and  the  Puritans  borne 
down  not  with  calm  reason  and  argu- 
ment, but  with  the  royal  authority,  the 
king  being  both  judge  and  party.  The 
proposals  and  remonstrances  of  the  Pu- 
ritans may  be  seen  in  J^eale'^s  Mistory 
of  the  FuritanBi  chap.  i.  part.  ii. 
*  HAPPINESS,  absolutely  taken,  de- 
notes the  durable  possession  of  perfect 
good,  without  any  mixture  of  evil ;  or 
,the  enjoyment  of  pure  pleasure  unalloy- 
ed with  pain,  or  a  state  in  which  all  our 
wishes  are  satisfied;  in  which  senses, 
happiness  is  only  known  by  name  on 
this  earth.  The  word  hafifiy,  when  ap- 
plied to  any  state  or  condition  of  human 
life,  will  admit  of  no  positive  definition, 
but  is  merely  a  relative  term ;  that  is, 
when  we  call  a.  man  happy,  we  mean 
that  he  is  happier  than  some  others  with 
whom  we  compare  him ;  than  the  gene- 
rality of  others ;  or  than  he  himself  was 
in  some  other  situation.  Moralists  justly 
observe,  that  happiness  does  not  consist 
in  the  pleasures  of  sense;  as  eating, 
drinkmg,  music,  painting,  theatric  ex- 
hibitions, &c.  &C.  for  these  pleasures 
continue  but  a  little  while,  by  repetition 
lose  their  relish,  and  by  high  e;cpecta- 
tion  often  bring  disappomtment.  Nor 
does  happiness  consist  m  an  exemption 
from  labour,  care,  business,  &c.;  such  a 
state  being  usually^  attended  with  de- 
pression of  ^)irits,  imaginar}'  anxieties, 
and  the  whole  train  of  hypochondriacal 
affections.  Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  great- 
ness, rank,  or  elevated  stations,  as  mat- 


ter of  fact  abundantly  testifies ;  but  hap- 
piness consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  tac 
divine  favour,  a  good  conscience,  and 
uniform  conduct.  In  subordination  to 
these,  human  happiness  may  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  exercise  of  the  social 
affections ;  the  pursuit  of  some  engaging 
end ;  the  prudent  constitution  of  the  ha- 
bits ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  our  health. 
Bolton  and  Lucas  on  HaMiineaa^ 
Henry^s  Pleasantness  of  a  Keligioua 
Life;  Grovels  (tnd  Paley^s  MorCPM. 
Barrota's  Scr.  ser.  1.  Young's  Centaur, 
41  to  160;  Wollaston's  Religion  of 
JSfature,  sec.  2. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS, 
a  term  made  use  of  to  denote  the  con- 
currence or  agreement  of  the  writings 
of  the  four  Evangelists;  or  the  history 
of  the  four  Evangelists  digested  into  one 
continued  series.  By  this  means  each 
story  or  discourse  is  exhibited  'with  all 
its  concurrent  circumstances;  frequent 
repetitions  are  prevented,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  seeming  oppositions  reconciled. 
Ampng  some  of  the  most  valuable  har 
monies,  are  those  of  Cradock,  Le  ClerCt 
Doddridge,  Macknight,  JVewcombe,  and 
Townson's  able  Harmony  on  the  con- 
cluding Part  of  the-  Gosfiels;  Thomft- 
son's  Diatessaron.  The  term  harmony 
is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  agree- 
ment which  the  Gospel  bears  to  natural 
religion,  the  Old  Testament,  the  histo- 
ry of  other  nations,  and  the  works  of 
God  at  large. 

HASSIDEANS,  or  Assideans^ 
those  Jews  who  resorted  to  Mattathias, 
to  fight  for  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
liberties  of  their  countiy.  They  were 
men  of  great  valour  and  zeal,  "having 
voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  a 
more  strict  obser\^ation  of  the  law  than 
other  men.  For,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  fi*om  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
there  were  two  sorts  of  men  in  their 
cllurch ;  those  wfio  contented  them- 
selves with  that  obedience  only  which 
was  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  who  were  called  Zadikin,  i.  e.  the 
righteous;  and  those  who,  over  and 
above  the  laws,  superadded  the  consti- 
tutions and  traditions  of  the  elders,  and 
other  rigorous  observances;  tiiese  lat- 
ter were  called  the  Chasidim,  i.  e.  the 
pious.  From  the  former  sprang  the 
Samaritans,  Sadducees,  arid  Caraites : 
fr^m  the  latter,  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Essenes ;  which  see. 

HATRED  is  the  aversion  of  the  wHl 
to  any  object  considered  by  us  as  evil, 
or  to  any  person  or  thing  we  suppose 
can' do  us  harm.  See  ANTirATHY.  Ha- 
tred is  ascribed  to  God,  but  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  passion  in  him  as  in 
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man ;  nor  can  he  hate  any  of  the  crea- 
tures he  ha?  made  as  lus  qreatures.  Yet 
he  is  sakJt  to  hate  the  wicked,  Ps.  v.  5 ; 
and  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  anguish,  will  be  upon  every  soul  of 
man  that  dees  evil.  See  Wrath  of 
God.     - 

HA'fl'EMISTS,in ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  name  of  ^  modem  Dutch  sect, 
so  called  from  Pontkn  Van  Hattem,  a 
minister  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  who, 
being  addicted  to  the  sentiments  of  Spi- 
nosa,  was  on  that  account  degraded  from 
his  pastoral  office.  The  Verschorists 
and  Hattemists  resemble  each  other  in 
their  religious  systems,  though  they 
never  so  entirely  agreed  as  to  form  wie 
communion.  Tne  founders  of  these  sects 
deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
decrees  a  system  of  fatal  and  uncontrol- 
lably necessity ;  they  denied  the  differ- 
ence between  moral  good  and  evil,  and 
the  corruption  of  human  nature ;  from 
whence  tney  farther,  concluded,  that 
mankind  were  under  no  sort  of  obliga- 
tion to  correct  their  manners,  to  im- 
Eroye  their  minds,  or  to  obey  the  divine 
Lws;  that  the  whole  of  religion  consist- 
ed not  in  acting,  but  in  sutferin^ ;  and 
that  all  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  are' 
reducible  to  this' one,  that  jve  bear  with 
cheerfulne^a  and  fiatience  thd  evefits 
that  ha/ifien  to  ua  through  the  divine 
will,  (ma  make  it  our  constant  and  only 
study,  to  maintain  a  fiermanent  tran 
qmltiiy  of  mind.  Thus  far  they  a^ed : 
but  the  Hattemists  fiarther  affirmed, 
that  Christ  made  no  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  men  by  his  death ;  but  had  only 
suggested  to  us^  by  his  mediation,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  us  that  could  offend 
the  Deity :  thi^  they  say,  was  Christ's 
manner  of  justifying  "his  servants,  and 
presenting  them  blanieless  before  the 
tribunal  of  God.  It  was  one  of  their  dis- 
tinguished tenets,  that  God  does  not 
])uni$h  men  for  their  sins,  but  d^  their 
sins.  These  two  sects,  says  Mosheim, 
still  subsist,  though  jliiey  no  longer  beai* 
the  names  of  then*  founders. 

HEARING  THE  WORD  OP  GOD, 
is  an  ordinance  of  divine  appointment,, 
Romw  X.  %7,  Prov.  vili.  ^  $,  Mark  iv.  24. 

Public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was 
a  part  of  synagogue  worship,  Acts  xiii. 
15.  Acts  XV.  si  and  was  the  piactice  of 
the  CJhristians  in  primitive  times.  Un- 
der the  former  dispensaiion  there  was  a 
public  hearing  of  the  law  at  stated  sea- 
sons, Deut.  xxxi.  10, 13.  Neh/viii.  2,  3. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  i$  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  hear,  and,*  Elf  sensible 
of  our  ignorance,  wp  shall  aiso  consider 
it  our  piivUege.    A«  .to.tHe  manner  of 


hearing,  it  should  be  ctmitantly^  Pror. 
viii.  34.  Jam.  i.  24^  25.  Attentively,  Luke 
xxi.  38.  Acts  X.  33.  Luke  iv.  20,  22. 
With  reverence,  Ps.  Ixxxix*  7.  With 
faith,  Heb  iv.  2.  With  an  endeavour  to 
retain  what  we  hear,  Heb.  ii.  1.  Ps.  cxix. 
11.  With  an  humble  docile  disfioeition, 
Luke  X.  42.  Withjirayer,  Luke  xviii. 
The  advantages  of  hearing  are,  infor- 
mation, 2  Tim.  iii.  16.  ConvKtion,  1  Cor. 
xiv.  24, 25.  Acts  ii.  Conversion,  Ps.  xi.  7. 
Acts  iv.  4.  Confirmation,  Acts  xiv.  22. 
Acts  xvi.  5.  Consolation,  Phil.  i.  25.  Is. 
xl.  1,  2.  Is.  XXXV.  3, 4.  Stennet's  Para- 
ble of  the  Sower;  Maesilon's  Ser.  vol. 
ii.  p.  131.  Eng.  trans.  Gill*s  Body  of 
Div.  vol.  iii.  p.  340.  oct.  ed. 

HEART  is  used  for  the  soul,  and  all 
the  powers  thereof;  as  the  understand- 
ing, conscience,  will,  affections,  and  me- 
mory.. The  heart  of  man  is  naturally, 
constantly,  universally,  inexpressibly, 
openly,  and  evideiitly  depraved,  and  in- 
clined to  evil,  Jer.  xvii.  9.  It  requires  a 
divine  power  to  renovate  it,  and  render 
it  susceptible  of  right  impressions,  Jer 
xxiv.  7,  When  thus  renovated,  the  ef 
fects  will  be  seen  in  the  temper,  conver 
sation,  and  conduct  at  large.  See  Faith, 
Hope,  &c.  Hardness  of  heart  is  that 
state  in  which  a  Sumer  is  inclined  to, 
and  actually  goes  on  in  rebellion  against 
God.  This  state  evidences  itself  by  light 
views  of  the  evil  of  sin ;  partial  acknow- 
ledgment and  confession  of  it ;  frequent 
commission  of  it ;  pride  and  conceit :  in- 
gratitude ;  unconcern  about  the  word  * 
and  ordinances  of  God ;  inattention  to 
divine  providences;  stifling  convictions 
of  conscience;  shunning  reproof;  pre- 
sumption, and  general  i^orance  of^  di- 
vine things.  We  must  distinguidi,  how- 
ever, between  that  hardness  of  heart 
which  even  a  good  man  complains  of, 
and  that  of  a  judicial  nature.  1.  Judi- 
cial hardness  is  very  seldom  perceived, 
and  never  lamented ;  a  broken  and  con- 
trite heart  is  the  least  thing  such  desire ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  believers,  for 
the  hardness  they  feel  is  always  a  mat- 
ter of  grief  to  them,  Rom.  vii.  24.-2.  Ju- 
dicial hardness  is  perpetual ;  or,  if  ever 
there  be  any  remorse  or  relenting,  it  is 
only  at  such  times  when  the  smner  is 
under  some  outward  afflictions,  or  filled 
with  the  dread  of  the  wrath  of  God ; 
but  as  this  wears  off  or  abates,  his  stu- 
pidity returns  as  much  or  more  than 
ever,  Exod.  ix.  27 ;  but  tine  belSevcrs, 
when  no  adverse  dispensations  trouble 
them,  are  often  distressed  because  their 
hearts  are  no  more  affected  in  holy  du- 
ties, or  inflamed  with  love  to  Gqd,  Rom. 
vii.  15. — 3.  Judicial  hardness  is  attendetl 
with  a  total  negleci  of  duties,  especially 
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those  ^at  are  secret ;  but  that  hardness  {| 
of  heart  which  a  believer  complains  of, 
though  it  occasions  his  golTig  uncomfor- 
tably in  dutv,  yet  does  not  keep  him 
from  It,  Job  xxiii.  2,  3. — 4*  When  a  per- 
son is  judicially  hardened,  he  makes 
use  of  mdirept  and  unwaiTantable  me- 
thods to  maintain  that  false  peace  which  i 
he  thinks  himself  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of;  but  a  believer,  when  complain- 
ing of  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  cailnot 
be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of 
Christ,  Ps.  cL  2. — 5.  Judicial  hardness 
generally  opposes  the  interest  of  truth 
and  godliness;  but  a  good  man  considers 
this  as  a  cause  nearest  his  heart ;  and 
although  he  have  to  lament  his  luke- 
warmness,  yet  he  constantly  desires  to 
promote  it,'Ps.  Ixxii.  19. 

Keefiing  the  heart,  is  a  duty  enjoined 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  consists, 
says  Mr.  Flavel,  in  the  diligent  and  con- 
stant use  and  impix)vement  of  all  holy 
means  and  duties  to  preserve  the  soul 
from  sin,  and  maintain  communion  with 
God;  and  this,  he  properly  observes, 
supposes  a  previous  worK  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  which  nath*  set  the  heart  right  by 
giving  it  a  new  bent  and  inclinatiwi. 

1.  It  includes  freouent  observation  of 
the  frame  of  the  heart,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  6. — 

2.  Deep  humiliation  for  heart  evils  and 
disorders,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  26. — 3.  Ear- 
nest supplication  for  heart  purifying  and 
rectifymg  grace,  Ps.  xix.  12. — 4.  A  con- 
stant holy  jealousy  over  our  hearts, 
Prov.  xxvii.  14. — 5.  It  includes  the  real- 
izing of  God's  presence  with  us,  and  set- 
ting him  before  us,  Ps.  xvi.  8.  Gen.  xvii. 
1.  This  is,  1.  The  hardest  work ;  heart 
work  is  hard  work,  indeed. — 2.  Constant 
work,  Exod.  XNdi.  12. — 3.  The  most  im- 
portant work,  Prov.  xxiii.  26.  This  is  a 
duty  which  should  be  attended  to,  ifjve 
consider  it  in  co?mection  with,  1.  The 
honour  of  God,  Is.  Ixvi.  3. — 2.  The  sin- 
cerity of  our  profession,  2  Kings  x.  31. 
Ezek.  xxxiiL  31,  32. — 3.  The  beauty  of 
our  conversation,  Prov.  xii.  26.  Ps.  xlv. 
1.--4.  I'he  comfort  of  our  souls^  2  Cor. 
xiiL  5. — 5.  The  improvement  of  our 
graces,  Ps.  Ixiii.  5,  6. — 6.  The  stability 
of  our  souls  in  tne  hour  of  temptation,  1 
Cor.  xvi.  13.^— The  seasons  in  which  we 
should  more  particular ly  keep  our  hearts 
are,  1.  The  time  of  prospentv,  Deut  vi. 
10, 12. — 2^  Under  afflictions,  Heb.  vii.  5, 
6. — 3.  The  time  of  Sion's  troubles,  Ps. 
xlvi.  1,  4.-4.  In  the  time  of  great  and 
threatened  dangers,  Is.  xxvi.  20,  21.— 

5.  Under  great  wants,  Phil.  iv.  6,  7.— 

6.  In  the  time  of  duty.  Lev.  x.  3. — 7,  Un- 
der injuries  received,  Rom.  xil  17,  &c. 
--8.  In  the  critical  hour  of  temptation. 
Matt  xxvL  41.— 9,  Under  dark  and 


doubting  seasons,  Heb.  kii.  8.  Is.  1. 10v-«- 
10.  In  time  of  opposition  and  sufferings 
1  Pet.  iv.  12, 13.— 11.  The  time  of  sick- 
ness and  death,  Jer.  xllx.  11.  The  mearis 
to  be  made  use  of  to  keefr  our  hearts^ 
are,  1.  Watchfulne^,  Mark  Xiii.  37.— 
I  2.  Examination,  Pi*ov.  iv.  26. — 3.  Prayer, 
I  Luke  xviii.  1.—^.  Reading  God's  word, 
I  John  V.  39. — 5.  Dependence  on  divine 
I  grace,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  11.    See  Flavel  on 
ICee/iing"  the  Heart;  Jameison*8   Ser^ 
mons  on  the  Heart;   Wright  on  Self- 
fiossession  ;  Ridgley^'s  Dtv.  qu.  20. 

HEATHEN,  pagans  who  worship 
false  gods,  and  are  not  acquainted, 
either  with  the  doctrines  of  tne  Old 
Testament  or  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. For  many  ages  before  Christ,  the 
nations  at  large  were  destitute  of  the 
time  religion,  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  grossest  ignorance,  the  most  ab- 
surd idolatry,  and  the  greatest  crimes. 
Even  the  most  learned  men  among  the 
heathens  were  in  general  inconsistent, 
and  complied  With  or  promoted  the 
v^n  customs  they  found  among  thclp 
countrymen.  It  was^  however,  divinelv 
foretold,  that  in  Abraham's  seed  aU 
nations  should  be  blessed ;  that  the  hea- 
then should  be  gathered  to  the  Saviour, 
and  become  his  people.  Gen.  xxu.  18- 
Gen.  xlix.  10.  Ps.  fa.  8.  Isa.  xliL  6,  T. 
•■Ps.  Ixxii.  Isaiah  Ix.  In  order  that  these 
promises  might  be  accomplished,  vast 
numbers  of  the  Jews,  after  the  Chal- 
dean captivity,  were  left  scattered 
among  the  heathen.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment was  translated  into  Greek,  the 
most  co|nmon  language  of  the  heatheh; 
and  a  nimour  of  the^viour's  appear- 
ance in  the  flesh  was  spread  isiV  and  wide 
among  them.  When  Christ  came,  he 
preached  chiefly  in  Galilee,  where  there 
were  multitudes  of  Geiidles.  He  as- 
sured the  Greeks  that  vast  numbers  of 
the  heathen  should  be  brought  into  the 
church.  Matt.  iv.  23.  John  xii.  20,  24. 
For  1700  years  past  the  Jews  have  been 
generally  rejected,  and  the  church  of 
God  has  been  composed  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Upwards  of  480  millions  (nearly- 
half  the  gl6be,)  however,  are  supposed 
to  be  yet  m  pagan  darkness.  Consider- 
able attempts  nave  been  made  of  late 
yeare  for  tne  enlightening  of  the  hea- 
then ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve good  has  been  done.  From  the 
aspect  of  Scripture  prophecy,  we  are 
led  to  expect  that  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heathen  at  large  shall  be  brought  to  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  Matt  xxiv.  14.  Isa. 
Ix.  Ps.  xxii.  28,  29.  Ps.  ii.  7,  8.  It  has 
been  much  ^n>uted  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  heathen  should  be  saved 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel: 
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have  absolutely  denied  it,  upon 
the  authority  of  those  texts  which  uni- 
versally require  foith  in  Christ ;  but  to 
this  it  IS  answere4  that  those  texts  re- 
gard only  such  to  whom  the  Gospel 
comes,  and  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  contents  ot  it  The  truth,  says 
Dr.  Doddridge,  seems  to  be  this ;  that 
none  of  the  heathens  will  be  condemned 
for  not  believing  the  Gospel,  but  they 
are  liable  to  condemnation  for  the 
breach  of  God's  natural  law:  nevertl  e- 
less,  if  there  be  any  of  tliem  in  whom 
there  is  a  prev^ing  love  to  the  Divine 
Being,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  though  to 
them  unknown,  they  may  bfe  accepted 
by  God;  and  so  much  the  rather,  as 
the  ancient  Jews,  and  even  the  apos- 
tles, during  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
abode  on  earth,  seem  to  have  nad  but 
little  notion  of  those  doctrine^  which 
those  who  deny  the  salvability  of  the 
heathens  are  most  apt  to  imagine,  Rom. 
IL  10^22.  Acts  X.  34,  35.  Matt.  viii. 
11,  12.  Mr.  Grove,  Dr.  Watts,  Sau- 
rin,  and  Mr.  Newton,  favour  the  same 
opinion;  the  latter  of  whom  thus  ob- 
sen'es;  "If  we.  suppose  a  heathen 
brought  to  a  sense  ot  liis  misery ;  to  a 
conviction  that  he  cannot  be  happy 
without  the  favour  of  the  great  Liord  of 
the  world;  to  a  feeling  of  guilt,  and 
desire  of  mercy,  and  that,  though  he 
has  no  explicit  knowledge  of  a  Saviour, 
he  directs  the  cry  of  his  he.art  to  the 
unknown  Supreme,  t^  have  mercy  upon 
him ;  who  will  prove  that  such  views 
and  deares  can  arise  in  the  heart  of  a 
sinner,  without  the  energy  of  that  Spi- 
rit which  Jesus  is  exalted  to  bestow? 
Who  will  take  upon  him  to  say,  that 
his  blood  has  not  sufficient  efficacy  to 
redeem"  to  God  a  sinner  who  is  thus 
disposed,  though  he  have  never  heard 
of  his  name  ?  Or  who  has  a  wan-ant  to 
affirm,  that  the  supposition  I  have  made 
is  in  the  nature  ot  thini^s  impossible  to 
be  realized.^"  JSTewton^s  Messiah;  Dr. 
Watts^s  Strength  and  IVeahicss  of  Hu- 
man Reason^  p.  106;  Saurin^s  Sennons, 
vol.  ii.  p.  314 ;  Grove's  Mor.  Phil.  vol. 
i  p.  128 ;  Turret  Loc.  vol.  i.  quxst.  4. 
$  1,  2,  17 ;  Doddrid^'s  Lectures,  lee. 
240,  vol.  ij.  8vo.  edit.  Bellqiny\^  Reli^io7i 
Delineated,  p.  105 ;  Ridgley's  Body  of 
Div  qu.  60;  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tUes;  Considerations  on  the  Religious 
Worship  of  the  Heathen;  Rev.  W. 
Jones's  Works,  vol.  xii. 

HEAVEN  is  considered  as  a  place 
in  some  remote  part  of  infinite  space, 
in  which  the  Omnipresent  Peity  is  said 
tp  afford  a  nearer  and  more  immediate 
view  of  himself  ahd'a  more  sensible 
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manifestation  of  his  ^lory,  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  universe. 

T7iat  there  is  a  state  of  future  hahpi- 
ness,  both  reason  and  Scripture  indi* 
cate;  a  general  notion  of  happiness 
after  death  has  obtained  among  the 
wiser  sort  of  heathens,  who  have  only 
had  the  light  of  nature  to  guide  them. 
If  we  examine  the  human  mind,  it  is 
also  evident  that  there  is  a  natural  de- 
sire after  happiness  in  all  men;  and, 
which  is  equally  evident,  is  not  attained 
in  this  life.  It  is  no  less  observable, 
that  in  the  present  state  there  is  an 
unequal  distnbution  of  things,  which 
makes  the  providences  of  God  very  in- 
tricate, and  which  cannot  be  solved 
without  supposing  a  future  state.  Re- 
velp.tion,  however,  puts  it  beyond  all 
doubt  The  Divine  Being  hath  pro- 
mised it,  1  John  ii.  25.  1  John  v.  11. 
James  i.  12;  hath  given  us  some  intima- 
tion of  its  glory,  1  Pet.  iii.  4.  22.  Rev. 
iii.  4.  declares  Christ  hath  taken  pos- 
session of  it  for  us,  John  xiv.  2,  3.  and 
infoi*ms  us  of  some  already  there,  both 
as  to  theu'  bodies  and  souls,  Gen.  v.  24. 
2  Kings  ii. 

Heaven  is  to  he  cpnsidered  as  a  filacc 
as  ivell  as  a  state:  it  is  expressly  so 
termed  in  Scripture,  John  xiv.  2,  3: 
and  the  existence  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  those  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  is  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  it.  Yea,  if  it  be  not  a 
place,  where  can  these  bodies  be?  and 
where  will  the  bodies  of  the  saints  exist 
after  the  resuiTcction  ?  Where  this 
filace  is,  however, cannot  be  determined. 
Some  have  thought  it  to  be  beyond  the 
Ifetarry  firmament ;  and  some  of  /the  an- 
cients imagined  that  their-  dwelling 
would  be  in  the  sun.  Others  suppose 
the  air  to  be  the  se^t  of  the  blessed. 
Others  think  that  the  saints  will  dwell 
upon  earth  when  it  shall  be  restored  to 
its  pi'iradisaical  state;  but  these  suppo- 
sitions are  mere  curious  than  edifying, 
and  it  becomes  us  to  be  silent  where  di- 
vine revelation  is  so. 

Heaven,  however,  lue  are  assured,  is 
a  filace  of  inexfiressible  felicity.  The 
names  given  to  it  are  proofs  of  this:  it 
is  called  fiaradise,  Luke  xxiH.  43. 
Light,  Rev.  xxi.  23.  A  building  and 
mansion  of  God,  2  Cor.  v.  1.  John  xiv. 
2.  A  citii,  Hcb.  xi.  10,  16.  A  better 
country,  Heb.  xi.  16.  An  inheritance. 
Acts  XX.  32.  A  kingdom.  Matt.  xxv. 
34.  ^  crown,  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  Glory,  Vs. 
Ixxxiv.  11.  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  Peace,  rest, 
and  joy  of  the  Lord,  Is.  Ivii.  2.  Heb.  iv. 
9.  Matt.  xxv.  21,  23.  The  felicity 
of  heaven  will  consist  in,  freedom  from 
all  .evil,  both  of  soul  and  body.  Rev.  vil 
17";  in  the  enjoyment  of  God  as  the 
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chief  good,  in  the  company  of  angels  and 
eaints;  in  perfect  holiness,  and  exten- 
sive knowledge. 

It  has  been  disfiuted  tvhether  there  are 
degrees  of^loi-y  in  heaven.  The  arga* 
V  ments  aganist  degrees  are,  that  all  the 
people  of  God  are  loved  by  him  with 
the  same  love,  all  chosen  together  in 
Christ,  equally  interested  in  the  same 
covenant  of  grace,  equally  redeemed 
•with  the  same  price,  and  all  predesti- 
nated to  the  same  adoption  of  children ; 
to  suppose  the  contrary,  it  is  said,  is  to 
eclipse  the  g;lory  of  divine  gi*ace,  and 
carries  with  it  tne  legal  idea  of  being 
I'ewarded  for  our  works.  On  the  other 
side  it  is  obsei'ved,  that  if  the  above 
reasoning  would  proN^e  any  thing,  it 
would  prove  too  much,  viz.  that  we 
should  all  be  upon  an  equality  in  the 
present  world  as  well  as  that  which  is 
to  come ;  for  we  are  now  as  much  the 
objects  of  the  same  love,  purchased  by 
the  same  blood,  &c.  as  we  shall  be 
hereafter.  That  rewards  contain  no- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  because  those  veiy  works  which 
It  pleaseth  God  to  honour  are  the  effects 
ti  his  own  operation. '  That  all  rewards 
to  a  guilty  creature  have  respect  to  the 
mediation  of  Christ.  That  God's  gra- 
ciously connecting  blessings  with  the 
obedience  of  his  people,  senses  to  show 
not  only  liis  love  to  Christ  and  to  them, 
but  his  regard  to  righteousness.  That 
the  Scriptures  expressly  declare  for 
degrees,  Dan.  xii.  3.  Matt.  x.  41,  42. 
Matt.  xix.  28,  29.  Luke  xrx.  16,  19. 
Rom.  ii.  6.  1  Cor.  iii.  8.  1  Cor.  xv.  4L 
42.    2  Cor.  V.  10.    Gal.vi.9. 

Another  question  has  sometimes  been 
prq)Osed,  viz.  Whether  the  saints  sftall 
imow  each  other  in  heaven? 

••  The  arguments,"  savs  Dr.  Ridgley, 
*  which  are  generally  brought  in  de- 
feDue  of  it,  are  taken  from  those  in- 
stances TCCoi'ded  in  J>cripture,  in  which 
perbcns  who  have  never  seen  one  an- 
other before,  have  immediately  known 
each  other  in  this  world,  by  a  special 
immediate  divine  revelation  given  to 
them,  in  like  manner  as  Adam  knew 
that  Eve  was  taken  out  of  him;  and 
•  therefore  savs.  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
bone,  arid  Jiesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall 
be  called  woman,  becatise  she  was  taken 
out  of  man.  Gen.  ii.  23.  He  was  cast 
into  a  deefi  sleep,,  when  God  took  out 
one  of  his  ribs,  and  so  formed  tlie  wo- 
man, as  we  read  in  the  foregoing  words ; 
yet  the  knowledge  hereof  was  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  God.  Moreover,  we 
r^  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  knew 
Moses  and  Elias,  Matt.  xvii.  as  appears 
from  Peter's  making  a  particular  men- 


tion 6t  them :  Let  us  make  three  tabcr* 
iiaclea;  one  for  thee,  one  for  Moses,  and 
one  for  Elias,  4th  ver.  though  he  had 
never  seen  them  before.  Again,  'our 
Saviour,  in  the  parable,  i*epresents  the 
nch  man,  as  peeing  Abraham  afar  off\ 
and  iMzarus  in  his  bosom,  Liike  xvL 
23,  and  speaks  of  him  as  addressing  his 
discourse  to  him.  From  such  like  ar- 
^ments,  some  conclude  that  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  saints  shall  know  one 
aiiother  in  heaven,  when  joined  together 
in  the  same  assembly. 

"  Moreover,  some  think  that  this  may 
be  proved  from  the  apostle's  words,  in 
1  Thess.  il  19,  20.^  What  is  our  hofir 
or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicintc?  Are  not 
erven  ye  in  the  htesence  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming/  for  ye  are 
our  glory  and  joy ;  which  seems  to 
argue,  that  he  apprehended  their  hap- 
piness in  heaven  should  contribute,  or 
be  an  addition  to  his,  as  he  was  made 
aR  instrument  to  bring  them  thither; 
evefi  so,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  every 
one  who  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  and  building  u^  pthei'S  in 
their  holy  faith,  as  the  apostle  Paul  was 
with  respect  to  them,  these  shall  tend 
to  enhance  their  praise,  an(J  give  them 
occasion  to  glorify  God  on  their  behalf. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  they  shall 
know  one  another;  and  consequently 
they  who  have  walked  together  in  the 
ways  of  God,  and  have  been  useful  to 
one  another  as  relations  and  intimate 
friends,  in  what  respects  more  espe- 
cially their  spiritual  concerns,  these 
shall  bless  God  for  the  mutual  advan- 
tages which  they  have  received,  and 
consequently  shall  know  one  anotlier. 
Again ;  some  prove  this  from  that  ex- 
pression of  our  Saviour  in  Luke  xvi.  9. 
Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  t/ie  mam- 
mon cf  unrig'hteous7iess,  that,  when  ye 
fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlast- 
mg  habitations ;  especially  if  by  these 
everlasting  habitations  be  nieant  hea- 
ven, as  many  suppose  it  is ;  and  then  the 
meaning  is,  that  thev  whom  you  have 
relieved,  and  shown  kindness  to  in  this 
world,  shall  express  a  particular  joy 
upon  your  being  admitted  into  heaven  ; 
and  consequently  they  shall  know  you, 
and  bless  God  tor  your  having  bteen  so 
useful  and  beneficial  to  them. 

"To  this  it  is  6bjected  that  if  the 
saints  shall  know  one  another  in  heaven, 
they  shall  know  that  several  of  those 
who  were  their  intimate  friends  here  on 
e.arth,  whom  they  loved  with  very  great 
affection,  are  not  ther^ ;  and  this  will 
have  a  tendency  to  give  them  some  un- 
easiness, and  a  diminuUon  of  then*  joy 
and  happiness. 
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"To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  it 
be  allowed  that  the  saints  shall  know 
that  some  whom  they  loved  on  earth 
are  not  in  heaven,  this  will  give  them  no 
uneasiness:  since  that  affection  which 
took  its  rise  principally  from  the  rela- 
tion which  we  stood  m  to  persons  on 
earth,  or  the  intimacy,  that  we  have 
contracted  with  them,  will  cease  in  an- 
other .world,  or  rather  run  in  another 
channel,  and  be  excited  by  superior 
motives;  namely,  their  relation  to 
Christ;  that  perfect  holiness  which 
they  are  adorned  with;  their  being 
joined  in  the  same  blessed  society,  and 
engaged  in  the  same  employment,  to- 
gether with  their  former  usefulness  one 
to  anotlier  in  promoting  their  spiritual 
welfare,  as  made  subservient  to  the 
happiness  they  enjoy  there.  And  as 
for  others,  who  are  excluded  from  theh' 
society,  they  will  think  themselves  obli- 
ged, out  of  a  due  regard  to  the  justice 
and  holiness  of  God  to  acquiesce  in  his 
righteous  judgments.  Thus,  the  inha- 
bitants of  heaven  are  represented  as 
adoring  the  divine  perfections,  when  the 
vials  of  God's  wrath  were  poured  out 
upon  his  enemies,  and  saying,  T/iou  art 
riifhteous,  O  Lord,  because  thou  hast 
judged  thus:  true  and  righteous  are 
thy  judgments^  Rev.  xvi.  5,  T. 

''Another  question  has  been  some- 
times asked,  viz.  Whether  there  shall  be 
a  diversity  of  languages  in  hearven,  as 
there  is  on  eart'A.'*  This  we  cannot 
pretend  to  determine.  Some  think  that 
there  shall ;  and  that,  as  persons  of  all 
nations  sind  tongues  shall  make  vfp  that 
ble.ssed  society,  so  they  shall  praiso  God 
in  the  same  language  which  they  be- 
fore used  when  on  earth ;  and  that  ^his 
worship  may  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  hannony,  and  to  mutual  edifi- 
cation, all  the  saints  shall,  by  the  imme- 
diate power  and  providence  of  God,  be 
able  to  understand  and  make  use  of 
every  one  of  those  different  languages, 
as  well  as  their  own.  This  they  found 
on  the  apostle's  words,  in  which  ne  says. 
That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
Mhould  bow,  and  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord;  which  they  suppose  has  a  respect 
to  the  heavenly  state,  oecause  it  is  said 
to  be  done  both  by  those  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  those  that  are  o?i  earth, 
PluL  ii.  10,  11.  But  though  the  apos- 
tle speaks  by  a  metonymy  of  different 
toimies,  that  is,  persons  who  speak 
different  languages  being  subject  to 
Christ,  he  probably  means  thereby  per- 
sons of  different  nations,  whether  they 
shall  praise  him  in  their  own  langiiage 
m  heaven^  or  no     Therefore   ^me 
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conjecture  that  the  diversity  of  langiii- 
^es  shall  then  cease,  inasmuch  as  it  took 
its  first  rise  from  God's  judicial  hand^ 
when  he  confounded  the  speech  of  those 
who  presutnptuously  attempted  to  build 
the  city 'and  tower  of  Babel;  and  this 
has  been  ever  since  attended  with  many 
inconveniences.  And,  indeed,  the  apos- 
tle seems  expressly  to  intimate  as  much, 
when  he  says,  speaking  concerning  the 
heavenly  state,  that  tongues  shall 
cease,  1  Cor.  xiii.  8.  that  is,  the  present 
variety  of  languages. — Moreover,  sinco 
the  gift  of  tongues'  was  bestowed  on 
the  apostles  for  the  gathering  and 
building  up  the  church  in  the  first  ages 
thereof,  \vhich  end,  when  it  was  an*» 
swered,  this  extraordinary  dispensation  ' 
ceased;  in  like  manner  it- is  probable 
that  hereafter  the.  diversity  of  langua- 
ges shall  cease." 

"I  am  sensible,"  savs  Dr.  Ridgley, 
"there  are  some  who  object  to  this,  that 
the  saints  understanding  all  languages, 
will  be  an  addition  to  their  honour,  glo- 
ry, and  h^^ppiness.  But  to  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that^  though  it  is,  indeed, 
an  accomplishment,  in  this  world,  for  a 
person  to  understand  several  languages^ 
that  arises  from  the  subserviency  there- 
of to  those  valuable  ends  that  are  an- 
swered thereby ;  but  this  would  be  en* 
tirely  removed,  if  the  diversity  of  Ian** 
guages  be  taken  away  in  heaven,  as 
some  suppose  it  will." 

"There  are  some,  who,  it  may  be, 
give  too  much  scope  to  a  vain  curiosity, 
when  they  pretend  to  enquire  what 
this  language  shall  be,  or  determine,  as 
the  Jews  do,  and  with  them  some  of  the 
fathers,  that  it  shall  be  Hebrew,  sinca 
their  arguments  .for  it  are  not  suffi- 
ciently conclusive,  which  are  principally 
these,  viz.  That  this  was  the  lan^ago 
with  which  God  inspired  man  at  first  in 
paradise,  and  that  which  the  sahits  and 
patriarchs  spake,  and  the  church  gene- 
rally made  use  of  in  all  ages  till  our  Sa- 
viour's time ;  and  that  it  was  this  lan- 
guage which  he  himself  spake  whilo 
here  on  earth ;  and  since  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  he  spake  to  Paul  in  thf 
Hebrew  tongue.  Acts  xxvi.  14.  And 
when  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Revelations  as  praising 
(tOcI,  there  is  one  word  used  by  which 
their  praise  is  expressed,  namely^  Hair 
lelujan,  which  is  Hebrew ;  the  meaning 
whereof  is.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  But  all 
these  arguments  aT^e  not  sufficiently  coor 
vincing,  and  therefore  we^  must  reckon 
it  no  more  than  a  conjeeture.'* 

However  undecided  we  may  be  as't(> 
this  and  some  other  circumstances,  this 
WQ  may  be  assured  of,  tluit  the  haff^ 
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nea  ofheavm  will  be  eternal.  Whetlier 
it  will  be  progressive  or  not,  and  that 
the  saints  snail  always  be  uicreasing  in 
their  knowledge,  joy,  &c.  is  not  so  clear. 
Some  suppose  that  this  indicates  an  im- 
perfection in  the  felicity  of  the  saints 
tor  any  addition  to  be  made ;  but  others 
think  It  quite  analogous  to  the  dealings 
of  God  with  us  here;  and  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  it  may  be 
concluded.  Bvit  however  this  be,  it  is 
certain  that  our  happiness  will  be  com- 
plete, 1  Pet.  V.  iO.  1  Pet.  V.  4.  Heb.  xi. 
10.  Wdtta's  beath  and  Heaven  ;  Gill's 
Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  ii.  p.  495 ;  Sau- 
rin'a  Sermons,  vol.  .iii.  p.  321;  Tofi- 
lady^B  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  471;  Bates's 
Works;  Ridgley'a  Body  of  Divinity, 
qucs.  90. 

HEBREWS.    See  Jews. 

HELL,  the  place  of  divine  punish- 
ment after  death.  As  all  religions  haye 
supposed  a  future  state  of  existence 
after  this  life,  so  all  have  their  hell,  or 
place  of  toiTTient,  in  which  the  wicked 
are  to  be  punislied.  Even  the  heathens 
had  their  tartara;  and  the  Mahome- 
tans, we  find,  believe  the  eternity  of 
rewards  and  punishments;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  a  sentiment  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  have  been  many  purious  and 
useless  conjectures  respecting  the  place 
of  the  dapined :  the  ancidits  generally 
supposed  it  was  a  region  of  nre  near 
the  centre  of  the  e^rth.  Mr.-Swinden 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is  seated 
In  the  sun.  Mr.  Whiston  advanced  a 
new  and  strange  hypothesis ;  according 
to  him,  the  comets  are  so  many  hells, 
appointed  in  their  orbits  alternately  to 
carry  the  damned  to  the  confines  of  the 
sun,  there  to  be  scorched  by  its  violent 
heat;  and  then  to  return  with  them  be- 
yond the  orb  of  Satuni,  there  to  starve 
them  in  those  cold  and  dismal  regions. 
But,  as  Dr.  Doddridge  obsei'ves,  we 
must  here  confess  our  ignorance;  and 
shall  be  much  better  employed  in  stu- 
dying how  we  may  avoid  this  place  of 
hoiTor,  than  in  labouring  to  discover 
where  it' is. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  fiunishment  we 
may  form  some  idea  from  the  expres- 
iions  made  use  of  in  Scripture.  It  is 
called  a  place  of  torment,  Luke  xvi. 
1?1.  the  bottomless  pit.  Rev.  xx.  3  to  6. 
a  prison,  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  darkness.  Matt. 
viii.  12.  Jude  13.  fire,  Matt.  xiii.  42,  50. 
a  worm  that  never  dies,  Mark  ix.  44, 
.  48,  the  second  death,  Rev.  xxi.  8.  the 
wrath  of  God,  Rom.  ii.  5.  It  has  been 
debated  whether  there  will  be  a  mate- 
rial Jire  in  hell.  On  the  affii-mative  side 
It  IS  observed,  that  fire  and  brimstone] 


are  represented  as  the  ingredients  of 
the  torment  .of  the  wicked,  Rev.  xiv. 
10, 11.  Rev.  XX.  10.  That  as  the  body  is 
to  be  raised,  and  the  whole  man  to  be 
condemned,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
there  will  be  some  corporeal  punish- 
ment provided,  and  therefore  probably 
material  fire.  On  the  negative  side  it 
is  alleged,  that  the  terms  above-men- 
tioned are  metaphorical,  and  signify  no 
more  than  imaging  desire  or  acute  pain; 
and  that  the  Divme  Being  can  sufficient- 
ly punish  the  wicked,  by  imipediately 
actmg  on  their  minds,  or  mther  leaving 
them  to  the  guilt  and  stings  of  their  own 
conscience.  According  to  several  pas- 
sages, it  seems  there  will  be  different 
degrees  of  fiunishment  in  hell,  Luke  xiL 
47.  Rom.  ii.  12.  Matt.  x.  20,  21.  Matt 
xii.  25,  32.  Heb.  x.  28,  29. 

jis  to  its  duration,  it  has  been  obser- 
ved that  it  cannot  •  be  eternal,  because 
there  i?  no  proportion  between  tempo-  I 
rary  cr  mes  and  eternal  punishments ;  i 
that  tin  ^  word  everlasting  is  not  to  be 
taken  h.  its  utmost  extent ;  and  that  it 
signifies  no  more  than  a  long  time,  or  a 
time  whose  precise  boundary  is  un- 
known. But  m  answer  to  this  it  is  al- 
leged, that  the  sam6  word  is  used,  and 
that  sometimes  in  the  very  same  place, 
to  express  the  eternity  of  the  happiness 
of  the  righteous,  and  the  eternity  of  the 
misery  of  the  wicked;  aftd  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  words 
express  two  such  diiferent  ideas,  as 
standing  in  the  same  connection.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  true,  it  is  obsen^ed,  that 
temporary  crimes  do  not  deserve  eter- 
nal punisliments,  because  the  infinite 
majesty  of  an  offended  God  adds  a  kind 
of  infinite  evil  to  sin,  and  therefore  ex- 
poses the  sinner  to  infinite  punishment ; 
and  that  hereby  God  vindicates  his  in- 
jured majesty,  and  glorifies  his  justice. 
See  articles  Destructionists  and 
Univerjsalists.  Beny  St.  Lect.  voL 
ii.  p.  559,  562 ;  Dawes  on  Hell,  sen  x. ; 
Whiston  on  ditto ;  Swinden,  Drexeliua, 
and  Edwards  on  ditto.  A  late  popular 
writer  has  observed,  that  in  the  35th 
sermon  of  Tillotson,  every  thing  iS  said 
upon  the  eternity  of  hell  torments  that 
can  be  known  with  any  certainty. 

HELL,  Christ's  descent  into.  That 
Christ  locally  descejided  into  hell,  is  a 
doctrine  believed  not  only  by  the  pa- 
pists, but  by  many  among  the  reformed. 
1.  The  text  chiefly  brought  for>i^ard  in 
support  of  this  doctrine  is  the  1st  Peter, 
iii.  19.  **  By  which  he  went  and  preach- 
ed to  the  spirits  in  prison ;"  but  it  evi* 
dently  appears  that  the  "spirit"  there 
mentionea  was  not  Christ's  Iiuman  soul, 
but  a  divine  nature,  or  rather  the  Holy 
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^Irit  {\yj  Which  he  was  quickened,  and 
Taised  ivom  the  dead ;)  and  ■  bv  the  in- 
spiration of  which^  granted  to  Noah;  he 
preached  to  those  notorious  sinners  who 
are  now  in  the  prison  of  hell  for  their 
disobedience. 

2.  Christ,  when  on  the  cross,  promis- 
ed the  penitent  thief  his  presence  that 
day  in  paradise ;  and  accordingl}^,  when 
he  died,  he  committed  his  soul  into  his 
heavenly  Father's  hand:  in  heaven 
there^i-e,  and  not  in  hell,  we  are  to  seek 
the  separate  ^irit  of  our  Redeemer  in 
this  period,  Luke  xxiii.  43,  46. 

'  3.  Had  our  Lord  descended  to  preach 
to  the  damnedj  there  is  no  supposable 
reason  why  the  unbelievers  in  rfoah*s 
time  only  should  be  mentioned  rather 
than  those  of  Sodom,  and  the  unhappy 
jnultitudes  that  died  in  sin.  But  it  may 
be  said,  do  not  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  intimate  this?  Ps.  xvi.  IQ. 
Acts  ii.  34.  But  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  words,  **thou  wilt  not  leave 
fny  soul  m  hell,"  may  be  explained  (as 
is  the  maimer  of  the  Hebrew  poets)  in 
the  fdlowing  words:  "Neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  cor- 
ruption." So  the  same  words  are  used, 
Ps.  IxXxix.  48. — ^"  What  man  is  he  tha^t 
liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death  ?  shall 
he  deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the 
grave!*"  In  the  Hebre\V^  (Sw^)  the 
word  commonly  rendered  hell  pix)perly 
signifies  **the  mvisible  state,"  as  our 
word  hell  ori^ally  did ;  and  the  othbr 
word  {0Q})  signifies  not  always  the  im- 
mortal soul,  but  the  animal  frame  in 
general,  either  living  or  dead.  Msho/i 
J^earson  and  Dr.  Barrow  on  the  Creed; 
Edwardti'a  Hist,  of  Redemfitioni  notes, 

►.  351,  377 ;  Ridt^lefa  Body  of  Div.  p. 

108,  3d  edit.  Doddridge  and' Guise  on 
1  Pet.  ill.  19. 

HELLENISTS,  a  tei-m  occurring  in 
the  Gt-eek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  which  in  the  English  version  is  ren- 
dered Grecians,  Acts  vi.  1.  The  critics 
are  divided  as  to  the  signification  of  the 
word.  Some  observe,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  signifying  those  of  the  re- 
ligion of  th^  Greeks,  but  those  who 
spoke  Greek.    The  autlioi*s  of  the  Vul- 

gate  version  render  it  like  our  Grseci; 
ut  Messieurs  Du  Port  Royal,  more  ac- 
curately, Juifa  Gr^cSf  Greek  or  Gre- 
cian Jews;  it  being  the  Jews  who  spoke 
Greek  that  are  here  treated  of,  and  who 
are  hereby  distinguished  fi-om  the  Jews 
called  Hebre^os,  tnat  is,  who  spoke  the 
Hebrew  tongue  of  that  time. 

The  Hellenists,  or  Gi-ecian  Jews, 
-were  those  who  lived  in  Egypt,  and 
other  parts  where  the  Gi*eek  tongue 
piierailed:  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the 
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Greek  version  of  the  OM  Testdmerit, 
commonly  called  the  Se/ituagint,  or 
that  of  the  Seventy. 

Salmasius  and  Vossius  are  of  a  differ- 
ent sentiment  with  respect  to  tlie  Hel- 
lenists :  the  latter  will  only  have  them 
to  be  those  who  adhered  to  the  Grecian 
intei-ests.  Scaliger  is  represented  in  the 
Scaligerana  'Us  asserting  the  Hellenists 
to  be  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Greece  and 
if)tlier  places,  and  who  read  the  Greek 
Bible  m  their  synagogues,  and  used  the 
Greek  language  in  sacris;  and  thus  they 
were  opposed  to  the  Hebrew  Jews,  who 
performed  their  public  \Yorship  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue ;  and  in  this  sense  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,  Phil.  iii.  5,  6.  1.  e.  a  He- 
brew both  by  nation  and  language. 
The  Hellenists  are  thus  properly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  HcUencSyOv Greeks, 
mentioned  John  xii.  20.  who  were  Greeks 
by  birth  and  nation,  and  yet  proselytes 
to  the  Jewish  religion. 

HEMEROBAPTISTS,a  sect  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  thus  called  frqm  their 
washing  and  bathing  every  day,  in  all 
seasons;  and  performing  this  custbm 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  as  a  reli- 
gious rite  necessaiy  to  salvation. 

Epiphanius,  who  mentions  this  as  the 
fourth  heresy  among  the  Jews,  observes, 
that  in  other  points  these  heretics  had 
much  the  same  opinion  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees;  only  that  they  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in  common 
with  the  Sadducees,  and  retained  a  fe;w 
other  of  the  improprieties  of  these  last. 

The  sect  who  pass  in  the  East  under 
the  denomination  hi  Sabians,  calling 
themselves  Mhidai  Bahi,  or  the  disci- 
ples of  St.  John,  and  whom  the  Eu- 
ropearis  entitle  the  Christians  of  St. 
Jonn,  because  they  yet  retain  some 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  is  probably 
of  Jewish  origin,  and  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  ancient  Hemerobap- 
tists;  at  least  it  is  certain  that  Jolu^ 
whom  they  consider  as  the  founder  of 
their  sect,  bears  no  sort  of  similitude  to 
John  the  Baptist,  but  rather  resembles 
the  person  of  that  name  whom  th^  an- 
cient writers  represent  as  the  chief  of 
the  Jewish  Hemerobaptists.  These  am- 
biguous Christians  dwell  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  principally  at  Bassora;  and 
their  religion  consists  in  bodily  wash- 
ings, performed  frequently  and  with 
great  solemnity,  and  attended  with  ceiS 
tain  ccrenionies  which  the  priests  minr 
ele  with  this  superstitious  service. 
'  HENOTICON,a  famous  edict  of  the 
emperer  Zeno,  published  A.  D.  482, 
and  intended  trt  reconcile  and  re-unite 
the  Eutychians  With  the  Catholics.    It 
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was  procured  of  the  emperor  by  means 
of  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  friends  of  re- 
ter  Mongus  and  Peter  Trullo.  The  sting 
of  this  ecuct  lies  here ;  that  it  repeats  and 
confirms  all  that  has  been  enacted  in  the 
councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephe- 
sus,  and  Chalcedon,  against  tne  Arians, 
Nestorians,  and  Eutychians,  without 
making  any  particular  mention  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  addressed  by  Zeno  to  tlie 
bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  people  of 
Egypt  and  Libya.  It  was  opposed  by 
the  Catholics,  and  condemned  in  form 
by  pope  Felix  II. 

HENRICI  ANS,  a  sect  so  called  from 
Henry,  its  founder,  who,  though  a  monk 
and  nermit,  undertook  to  refonn  the 
superstition  and  vices  of  the  cler^\  For 
this  purpose  he  left  Lausanne,  m  Swit- 
zerland, and,  removing  from  different 
places,  at  length  settled  at  Tholouse,  in 
the  year  1147,  and  there  exercised  his 
ministerial  function;  till,  being  over- 
come by  the  opposition  of  Bernard,  ab- 
bot of  Clairval,  and  condemned  by  pope 
Eugenius  III.  at  a  coimcil  assembled  at 
Rheims,  he  was  committed  to  a  close 

Srison  in  1148,  where  he  soon  ended  his 
ays.-^This  reformer  rejected  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  severely  censured  the 
corrupt  manners  of  the  cler^,  treated 
the  festivals  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
held  private  assemblies  for  inculcating 
liis  peculiat*  doctrines. 

HERACLEONlTES,ascctof  Chris- 
tians, the  followers  of  Heracleon,  who 
refined  upon  the  Gnostic  divinity,  and 
maintmned  that  the  world  w^as  not  the 
immediate  production  of  the  Son  of  God, 
but  that  he  was  only  the  occasional 
caiise  of  its  being  created  by  the  demiur- 
gus.  ^  The  Heracleonites  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
"Testament ;  maintained  that  they  were 
mere  random  sounds  in  the  air;  and 
that  St.  John  the  Baptist  >vas  tlie  only 
true  voice  that  directed  to  the  Messiah. 
HERESIARCH,  an  arch  heretic,  the 
founder  or  inventor  of  an  heresy ;  or  a 
chief  of  a  sect  of  hereticf . 

HERESY.  This  word  signifies  sect 
or  choice ;  it  was  not  in  its  earliest  ac- 
ceptation conceived  to  convey  any  re- 
proach, since  it  was  indifferei)tly  used 
either  of  a  party  approved,  or  of  one 
disapproved  by  the  writer.  See  Acts 
V.  17.  XV.  3.  Afterwards  it  was  gene- 
rally used  to  signify  some  fundamental 
error  adhered  to  with  obstinacy,  2  Pet. 
il  1.  Qal.  V.  20. 

AjCcording  to  the  laws  of  this  king- 
oom,  heresy  consists  ji>  a  denial  of  some 


of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Chnstianitf, 
publicly  and  obstinately  avowed.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  par- 
ticular modes  of  belief  or  unbelief  not 
tending  to  overturn  Christianity,  or  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  morality,  are  by 
no  means  the  object  of  coercion  by  the 
civil  magistrate.    What  doctrines  shall 
therefore  be  adjudged  heresy,  was  left 
by  our  old  constitution  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  who 
had  herein  a  most  arbitrary  latitude  al- 
lowed him;  for  the  general  definiti<Xi 
of  an  heretic,  given  by  Lyndewode,  ex- 
tends to  the  smallest  deviations  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  holy  church:  **Jl3ereti^ 
CU8  eat  qui  dubitat  de  fide  catholicOyCt 
qui  nei^figit  servare  ea  quse  Romana  eo- 
clcftia  statuit,  sen  aervare  decreverat :** 
or,  a?  the  statute,  2  Hen.  JV.  cap.  15, 
expresses  it  in  English,  "teachers  of 
erroneous    opinions,  contrary    to    the 
faith  and  blessed  determinations  of  the 
holy  chuiich."    Veiy  contrary  .this  to 
the  usaffe  of  the  first^  general  councils, 
which  defined  aU  heretical  doctrines 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  exactness 
and  what  ought  to  have  alleviated  the 
punishment,   the    uncertainty   of  the 
crime,  seems  to  have  enhanced  it  in 
those  days  of  blind  zeal    and   pious 
cruelty.    The  sanctimonious  hypocrisy 
of  the  Canonists,  indeed,  went,  at  first^ 
no  faither  than  enjoining  penance,  ex- 
communication, aiid  ecclesiastical  de- 
privation, for  heresy ;  but  afterwards  • 
they  proceeded  boldly  to  iniprisonment 
by  the  ordinary,  and  confiscation  of 
g;oods  in  iiioa  uaua.    But  in  the  mean 
time  they  nad  prevailed  upon  tlie  weak- 
ness of  bigotea  princes  to  make  the  ci- 
vil power  subservient  to  their  purposes^ 
by  making  heresy  fiot  ojily  a  temporal 
but  even  a  capital  offence ;  the  Romisb 
ecclesiastics  determining,  without  ap- 
peal, whatever  they  pleased  to  be  he- 
resy, and  shifting  off  to  the  secular  arm 
.the  odium  and  drudgery  of  executions, 
with  which  they  pretended  to  be  too 
tender  and   dehcate    to    intermeddle. 
Nay,  they  affected  to  intercede  on  be- 
halt  of   the   convicted   heretic,   well 
knowing  that  at  the  same  time  they 
were  delivering  the  unhappy  victim  to 
certain  death.    See  Act  of  Faith. — 
Hence  the  capitalpunishments  inflicted 
on   the  ancient  Donatists  and  Mani- 
chxans  by  the  emperors  Theodosius  3nd 
Justinian;  hence,, also,  the  constitution 
of  the   emperor  Frederic,  mentioned 
b)r  Lyndewode,  adjudging  all  persons, 
without  distinction,  to  be  burnt  with  fire, 
who  were  convicted  of  heresy  by  th^ 
ecclesiastical  judge.    The  same  empe- 
ror, in  ano^er>  constituti(»),  ordain«d« 
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that  if  any  temporal  lord,  when  admo- 
m^ed  by  the  cnureh,  should  neglect  to 
dear  his  territories  of  heretics  within  a 
year,  it  should  be  lawful  for  good  Ca- 
tkoHcs  to  sieze  and  occupy  the  lands, 
and  utterly  to  extenninate  the  heretical 
possessors.  And  upon  this  foundation 
was  built  that  arbitrary  power,  so  long 
claimed,  and  so  fatally  exerted  by  the 
pope,  of  disposing  even  of  the  kingdoms 
of  I'efractory  prmces  to  more  dutiful 
sons  of  the  cnurclu  The  immediate 
event  of  this  constitution  serves  to  illus- 
trate at  once  the  gratitude  of  the  holy 
see,  and  the  just  punishment  of  the  royal 
bigot;  for,  upon  the  authority  of  this 
very  constitution,  the  pope  afterwards 
expelled  this  veiy  emperor  Frederic! 
from  his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  gave  it ' 
to  Charles  of  Anjou.  Chnstianity  being 
thus  deformed  by  the  daemon  of  perse- 
cution upon  the  continent,  our  own 
bland  could  not  escape  its  scouiw.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  a  writ  de  hwretico 
comburendo,  i.  e.  of  burning  the  heretic. 
See  that  article.  But  the  king  might 
pardon  the  convict  by  issuing  no  pix)- 
cess'  agmnst  him :  the  writ  de  fyaeretko 
comburendo  being  not  a  writ  of  course, 
but  issuing  only  by  the  special  direction 
of  the  king  in  council.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  when  the  eyes  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  began  to  open,  and  the  seeds 
of  the  Protestant  religion  (under  the 
opprobrious  name  of  Lollard]/)  took 
root  in  this  kingdom,  the  clergy,  taking 
advantage  from  the  king's  dubious  title 
to  demand  an  increase  of  their  own 
power,  obtsdned  an  act  of  parliament, 
which  sharpened  the  edge  of  persecu- 
tion to  its  utmost  keenness.  See  Hare- 
•nco  Comburendo.  By  statute  2 
Henry  V.  c.  7,  Lo^lardy  was  also  made 
a  temporal  offence,  ancl  indictable  in  the 
king's  courts ;  which  did  not  thereby 
^in  an  exclusive,  but  only  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  bishop's  consistory. 
Afterwards,  when  the  reformation  be- 
gan to  advance^  the  power  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics was  somewhat  moderated; 
for  though  what  heresy  is  was  not  then 
precijely  defined,  yet  we  are  told  in 
some  points  what  it  is  not;  the  statute 
25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  declaring  that  of- 
fences against  the  see  of  Rome  are  not 
heresjj ;  and  the  ordinary  being  thereby 
restrained  from  proceeding  in  any  case 
upon  mere  suspicion ;  i.  e.  unless  the 
party  be  accused  by  two  credible  wit- 
nesses, or  an  indictment  of  heresy  be 
first  previously  found  in  the  king's  courts 
of  common  law.  And  yet  the  spirit  of 
persecution  was  not  abated,  but  only  di- 
verted into  a  lay  channel;  for  in  six 
years  afterwards,  by  stat.  31  Hen.  VHl. 


c  14.  the  bloody  law  of  the  six  article^ 
was  made,  which  were  "determined 
and  resolved  by  the  most  godly  study, 
pain,  and  travkil  of  his  majesty;  for 
which  his  most  humble  ana  obedifertt 
subjects,  the  lords  afiiritual  and  tempo* 
ral,  and  the  commons  m  parliamait  as- 
sembled, did  render  and  give  unto  his 
highness  their  most  high  and  hearty 
thanks !"  The  same  statute  established 
a  mixed  jurisdiction  of  clergy  and  laity 
for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  heretics ; 
Henry  being  equally  intent  on  destroy- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  and  establishing  all  their  other 
corruptions  of  the  Christian  relig^. 
Without  recapitulating  the  various  re- 

f>eals  and  i*evivals  of  these  sang^uinary 
aws  in  the  two  succeeding  reigns,  we 
proceed  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
when  the  reformation'  was  finally  esta* 
blished  with  teipper  and  decency,  un* 
sullied  with  party  rancour  or  personal 
resentment. — By  stat.  1.  Eliz.  c.  1.  all 
fonner  statutes  relating  to  heresy  are 
repealed;  which  leaves  the  jurisdiction 
of  heresy  as  it  stood  at  common  law,  viz. 
as  to  the  hifliction  of  common  censures 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  in  cas6 
of  burning  the  heretic,  i^  the  provincial 
synod  only.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is,  in- 
deed, of  a'  different  oi)inion,  and  holds 
that  such  power  resided  in  the  diocesan 
also;  though  he  agrees  that  in  either 
case  the  writ  de  hgeretico  comburendo 
was  not  demandable  of  common  right, 
but  ^ntable  or  otherwise  merely  at 
the  kmg's  discretion.  But  the  principal 
point  now  gained  was,  that  by  this  sta- 
tute a  boundary  was  for  the  first  time 
set  to  what  should  be  accounted  Heresy; 
nothing  for  the  fliture  being  to  be  so  de- 
termined, but  only  such  tenets  which 
haveTjeen  heretofore  so  declaimed, — 1.  by 
the  woi-ds  of  the  Ciuionical  Scriptures;— 
2.  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or 
such  otliers  as  have  only  used  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  or, — 3.  which 
shall  hereafter  be  so  declared  by  the 
parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  cler- 
gy in  convocation.  ITius  was  heresy 
reduced  to  a  greater  certainty  than 
before,  though  it  might  not  have  been 
the  worse  to  have  defined  it  in  terms 
still  more  precise  and  particular ;  as  ti 
man  continued  still  liable  to  be  burnt  for 
what,  perhaps,  he  did  not  understand  to 
be  heresy,  till  the  ecclesiastical  judg;e 
so  interpreted  the  words  of  the  canom- 
cal  Scriptures.  For  the  writ  de  haere^ 
tico  comburendo  remained  still  in  force, 
till  it  was  totally  abolished,  and  heresy 
again  subjected  only  to  ecclesiastical 
correction,  firo  salute  animae,  by  stat.^ 
29  Can  11.  c.  9;  when,  in  one  and  the' 
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Mme  reign,  our  lancfe  were  delivered 
from  the  slavery  of  military  tenures; 
our  bodies  from  arbitrary  imprisonment 
bjr  the  habeas  corfiua  act:  and  our 
minds  from  the  tyranny  of  superstitious 
bijgotry,  by  demolishing  this  fiist  badge 
of^  persecution  in  the  English  law. 
Every  thing  is  now  less  exceptionable, 
with  respect  to  the  spiritual  cognizance 
and  spiritual  punishment  of  heresy ;  un- 
less, perhaps,  thqit  the  crime  ought  to 
be  more  strictly  defined,  and  no  prose- 
cution permitted,  even  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  till  the  tenets  in  question 
are  by  prefer  authority  previously  de- 
clarea  to  be  heretical.  Under  these  re- 
strictions, some  think  it  necessary,  for 
the  support  of  the  national  religion,  that 
the  officers  of  the  church  should  have 

Eower  to  censure  heretics;  yet  not  to 
arass  them  with  temporal  j^enaltie^ 
much  less  to  exterminate  or  destroy 
them.  The  legislature  has,  indeed, 
thought  it  proper  that  tlic  civil  magis- 
trate should  intei'pose  with  regard  to 
one  species  of  heresy,  ver)-  prevalent  in 
modem  times;  for  by  stat.  9  and  10,  W. 
in.c.  33- if  any  person,  educated  in  the 
Christian  religion,  or  pi-ofcssing  the 
same,  shall,  by  writing,  printing,  teach- 
mg,  or  advised  speaking,  deny  any  one 
ofthe  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be 
God,  or  maintain  that  there  are  more 
Gods  than  one,  he  shall  undergo  the 
same  penalties  and  incapacities  which 
were  inflicted  on  apostasy  by  the  same 
statute.  Enc.  Brit.  Dr,  Foster  and 
Stebbing  on  Heresy;  Hallett^s  Discour- 
ses, vol.  iii.  No.  9.  p.  338,  408 ;  Dr, 
CamfihelPs  Prel,  Dis.  to  the  Gosfiela, 

HERETIC,  a  general  name  for  all 
such  persons  under  any  ixiligion,  but 
^especially  the  Christian,  as  profess  or 
'teach  opinions  conti*aiy  to  the  establish- 
ed faith,  or  to  wliat  is  made  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy.  See  last  aiticlc,  and 
Lardner^s  History  ofthe  Heretics  of  the 
'  ^rst  two  CentuJies.^ 

HERMIANI,  a  sect  in  the  second 
centuij;  so  called  from  their  leader 
Hermias.  One  of  theii;  distinguisliing 
tenets  was,  that  God  is  corporeal ; 
another,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  as- 
cend into  heaven  with  his  body,  but  left 
it  in  the  sun. 

HERMIT,  a  person  who  retires  into 
solitude  for  the  purpose  of  devotioji. 
Who  were  the  fii-st  hermits  cannpt  ear 
sily  be  known ;  though  Paul,  suniamed 
the  hermit,  is  generally  reckoned  the 
first.  ^  The  pei'secutions  of  Decius  and 
Valerian  were  supposed  to  have  occa- 
sioned their  first  rise. 

HERMOGENIANS,"a  sect  of  an- 
dait  heretics;  denominated  fpqm  their 


leader  Hermogenes,  who  lived  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  century.  Her- 
mogenes established  matter  as  his  first 
principle ;  and  regarding  matter  as  the 
tountam  of  all  evil,  he  maintained,  that 
the  world,  and  every  thing  contained  in 
it,  as  also  the  souls  of  men  and  other 
spirits,  were  formed  by  the  Deity  from 
an  unci^ated  and  eternal  mass  of  cor- 
rupt matter.  The  opinions  of  Hermo- 
genes with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  the  nature  of  the  soul,  were 
warmly  opposed  bV  Tertullian. 

HERNHUTTliRS.    See  Moravi- 
ans. 

HERODIANS,  a  sect   among  the 

Jews,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,1VlatL 

xxii.  16.    Mark  iii.  6.  -The  critics  and 

commentators  are  very  much  divided 

;  with  regard  to  the  Herodians.    St  Je- 

j  rome,  in  his  dialogue  against  the  Lu- 

ciferians,  takes  the  name  to  have  been 

,  given  to  such  as  owned  H^rod  for  the 

!  Messiah  ;  /and  Tertullian  and  Epipha- 

i  nius  are  of  the  same  opinion,    out  the 

]  same  Jerome,  in  his  comment  on  St 

'  Matthew,  treats  this  opinion  as  ridicu- 

lous';  and  maintains  that  the  Pharisees 

gave  tliis  appellation,  by  way  of  ridicule, 

to  Herod's  soldiei-s,  who  paid  tribute  to 

the  Romans ;  agreeable  to  which  the 

Syrian  interpreters  render  the  word 

by  the  domestics  of  Herod,  i.  e.  "his 

courtiers."    M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on 

the  22d  chapter  of  Matthew,  advances 

a  more  probable  opinion:  the  name/fe- 

rodian  he  imagines  to  have  been  given 

to  such  as  adhered  to  Herod's  party  and 

,  interest,  and  were  for  preserving  the 

j  government  in  his  family,  about  which 

'  were  gi'eat  divisions  among  the  Jews. 

F.  Hardouin  will  have  the  Herodians 

and  Sadducees  to  have  been  the  same. 

i  Dr.  Pridcaux  is  of  opinion  that  thef 

derived  their  name  from  Herod  the 

Great ;  -and  that  tl^iy  were  distinguish- 

'ed  from  the  other  Jews^by  their  con- 

ll  currcnce  with  Herod's  scheme  of  sub- 

iecting  himself  and  his  dominions  to  the 

Romans,  and   likewise  by  complying 


j  with  many  of  their  heathen  usages  aiid 
I  customs.  This  syn^bolizing  with  idola- 
I  try  upon  views  of  interest  and  worloly 
\  policy  was  probably  that  leaven  of  He- 
'  rod,  against  which  our  Saviour  caution- 
ed his  disciples.  It  is  fiirther  probable 
that  they  were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  tnc 
Sadducces ;  because  the  leaven  of  tie- 
rod  is  also  denominated  the  leaven  ot 
the  Sadducees.  ,  ^  . 

HETERODOX,  something  that  « 
contrary  to  the  faith  or  doctrine  esta- 
blislied  in  the  true  church.    See  Ub- 

THODOX.  ,  .       t- 

HEXAPLjA,  a  Bible  disposed  m  wt 
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o^umns,  containing  t])e  text  and  divers 
versions  thereof,  compiled  and  publish- 
ed by  Origen,  with  a  view  of  securing 
(he  sacred  text  from  future  corruptions, 
and  to  correct  those  that  had  been  al- 
ready introduced.  Eusebius  relates, 
that  Origen,  after  his  return  from  Rome 
under  Caracalla,  applied  himself  to 
learn  Hebrew,  and  began  to  collect  the 
several  versions  that  had  been  made  of ' 
the  sacred  writings,  and  of  these  to  com- 

Chis  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla;  others, 
5ver,  will  not  allow  him  to  have  be- 
gun till  the  time  of  Alexander,  after  he 
had  retired  into  Palestine,  about  the 
year  231.  To  conceive  what  this  Hex- 
apla was,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  be- 
sides the  translation  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, called  the  Septuagint,  made  under 
Ptwemy  Philadelpnus,  above  280  yeai's 
before  Christ,  the  Scripture  had  been 
ance  translated  into  Greek  by  other  in- 
terpreters. The  first  of  tliose  versions, 
or  (reckoning  the  Septuagint)  the  se- 
cond, was  that  of  Aquila,  a  proselyte 
Jew,  the  first  edition  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  12th  year  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  or  about  the  year  of  Christ  128 ; 
the  third  was  that  of  Symmjtchus,  pub- 
lished, as  is  commonly  supposed,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  but,  as  some  say, 
under  Septimius  Sevenis,  about  the 
year  200 ;  the  fourth  was  that  of  Theo- 
ioticn,  prior  to  that  o[  Symmachus,  un- 
der Commodus,  or  about  the  year  175. 
'  These  Greek  versions,  says  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott,  were  made  by  the  Jews  from  their 
corrupted  copies  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
were  designed  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  Seventy,  against  which  they  were 
prejudiced,  because  it  seemed  to  favour 
the  Christians.  The  fifth  was  found  at 
Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  about 
the  year  217 :  and  the  sixth  was  disco- 
vered at  Nicopolis,  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  about  the  year  228; 
lastly,  Origen  himself  recovered  part  of 
a  seventh,  containing  only  the  Psalms. 
Now,  Origen,  who  nad  held  frequent 
cfoputations  with  the  Jews  m  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  deserving  that  they  always 
objected  to  those  passages  of  Scripture 

Quoted,  s^ainst  them,  appealed  to  the 
lebrew  text,  the  better  to  vindicate 
those  passages,  and  confound  the  Jews, 
by  showing  that  the  Seventy  had  given 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew ;  or  rather  to 
^ow,  by  a  number  of  different  vemons, 
what  the  real  sense  of  the  Hebrew  was, 
undertook  to  reduce  all  these  several 
versions  mto  a  body,  alon^  \vlth  the  He- 
brew text,  so  as  mey  might  be  easily 
confronted,  and  afford  a  mutual  light  to 
each  ether.  He  made  the  Hebrew  text 
Ills  staiulard;  and  allowing  Uiat  cor- 
19 


ruptions  might  have  happened,  and  thsjt 
the  old  Hebrew  copies  might  and  did 
read  differently,  he  contented  himself 
with  marking  such  words  or  sentences  as 
were  not  in  his  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  la- 
ter Greek  versions,  and  adding  such 
words  or  sentences  as  were  omitted  in 
the  Seventy,  prefixing  an  asterisk  to  the 
additions,  and  an  obelisk  to  the  others. 
In  order  to  this,  he  made  choice  of  eidit 
columns ;  in  the  fii'st  he  made  the  He- 
brew text,  in  Hebrew  characters;  in 
the  second,  the  same  text  in  Greek 
charactere;  the  rest  were  filled  with 
the  several  vemons  above-mentioned; 
all  the  columns  answering  verse  foy 
vei'se,  and  phrase  for  phrase ;  and  in  the 
Psalms  there  was  a  ninth  column  for  the 
seventh  version.  This  work  Origen  call- 
ed 'E^airXa,  Hexafila,  q.  d.  sextufile,  or 
work  of  six  columns,  as  only  regaixlinjg 
the  first  six  Gi'eek  versions.  St  Epi- 
phanius,  taking  in  likewise  the  two  co- 
lumns of  the  text,  calls  the  work  Octa- 
fiiuy  as  consisting  of  eieht  columns.  This 
celebrated  work,  which  Montfaucon 
imagines  consisted  of  sixty  lai^  vo- 
lumes, perished  long  ago ;  probably  with 
the  libmiiy  at  Cxsarea,  where  it  was 
preserved  in  the  year  653 ;  though  seve- 
ral of  the  ancient  writers  ha%'e  preserv- 
ed us  pieces  thereof,  particularly  St 
Chrysostom  on  the  Psalms,  Phileponus 
in  his  Hexameron,  &c.  Some  modem 
writers  have  eamestlv  endeavoured' to 
collect  frajj;ments  of  tne  Hexapla,  par- 
ticularlv  Flaminius,  Nobiliu^  Drusius, 
and  F.  Montfaucon,  in  two  folio  volumes 
printed  at  Paris  in  1713. 

HIERACITES,  heretics  in  the  third 
century;  so  called  from  their  leader 
Hierax,  a  philosopher*,  of  Egypt,  who 
taught  that  Melchisedec  was  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  denied  the  resurrection  and  con- 
den\ned  marriage. 

HIERARCHY,  an  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment. The  word  is  also  used  in  re* 
ference  to  the  subordination  some  sup- 
pose thei*e  is  among  the  angels :  but  wher 
ther  they  are  to  ]>e  considered  as  having 
a  government  or  hierarchy  among  then^^ 
selves,  so  that  one  is  superior  in  oflBcc 
and  dignity  to  others ;  or  whether  they 
have  a  kind  of  dominion  over  onft  ano- 
ther ;  or  whether  some  are  made  par- 
takers  of  privileges  others  are  deprived 
of,  cannot  be  determined,  since  Scrip- 
ture is  silent  as  to  this  matter. 

HIGH  CHURCHMEN,  a  term  first 
given  to  the  non-jurors,  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  William  III.  as  their  law- 
ful kmg,  and  who  had  very  proud  no- 
tions of  church  power;  but  it  is  nov 
commonly  used  m  a  more  ^  extensive 
si^iification,  and  is  ^plied  to  all  those 
Ee 
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who,  though  fiar  fromtJeing  non-jurors, 
yet  form  pompous  and  ambitious  con- 
ceptions of  the  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church. 

HISTORY,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 
See  Ecclesiastical  History. 

HOFFM  ANISTS,  those  who  espous- 
ed the  sentiments  of  Daniel  Hornnan, 
professor  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt, 
who  in  the, year  1598  taught. that  the 
light  of  reason,  even  as  it  appears  in  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  Anstotle,  is  ad- 
verse to  religion ;  and  that  the  more  the 
human  understanding  is  cultivated  by 
'philosbphical  study,  the  more  perfectly 
is  the  enemy  supplied  with  weapons  of 
defence. 

HOLFNU'.SS,  freedom  from  sin,  or 
the  conformity  of  the  heart  to  God.  It 
does  not  consist  in  knowledge,  talents, 
nor  outward  ceremonies  of  religion,  but 
hath  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  is  the  ef- 
fect of  a  principle  of  grace  implanted  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Eph.  ii.  8, 10.  John  iii.  5. 
Rom.  vi.  22.  It  is  the  essence  of  happi- 
ness and  the  basis  of  true  dignity,  Prov. 
iii.  17.  Prov.iv.8.  It  will  manifest  itself 
by  the  propriety  of  our  conversation, 
regularity  of  our  temper,  and  uniformity 
of  our  lives.  It  is  a  principle  progressive 
in  its  operation,  Prov.  iv.  18,  and  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  God 
here  and  hereafter,  Heb.  xiL  14.  See 
Sanctification.    Works. 

HOLINESS  OF  GOD,  is  the  purity 
and  rectitude  of  his  nature.  It  is  an  es- 
sential  attribute  of  God,  and  what  is 
the  glory,  lustre,  and  harmony  of  all  his 
other  perfections,  Ps.  xxvii.'4.  Exod. 
XV..  11.  He  could  not  be  God  without 
it,  Deut  xxxii.  4.  It  is  infinite  and  un- 
bounded; it  cannot  be  increased  or  di- 
minished. Immutable  and  invariable, 
Mai.  iii.  6.  God  is  originally  holy ;  he 
is  so  of  and  in  himself,  and  the  author 
and  promoter  of  all  holiness  among  his 
creatures.  The  holiness  of  God  is  visi- 
ble by  his  works;  he  made  all  things 
holy,  Gen.  i.  31.  By  his  ftroroidences,  all 
which  are  to  promote  holiness  in  the 
end,  Heb.  xii.  10.  By  his  grace,  which 
influences  the  subjects  of  it  to  be  holy, 
Tit  il  10, 12.  By  his  word,  which  com- 
mands it,  1  Pet.  i.  15.  By  his  ordinances, 
which  he  hath  appohited  for  that  end, 
Jer.  xliv.  4, 5.  By  the  punishment  of  sin 
in  tile  death  of  Christ,  Is.  Itii.  and  by  the 
eternal  punishment  of  it  in  wicked  men, 
Matt  XXV.  last  verse.  See  Attri- 
butes. 

HOLOCAUST,  formed  from  oXw, 
•^hole,**  and  naiu,  **I  consume  with 
m«>"  a  kind  of  sacrifice  wherein  the 
]^le  burnt  offering  is  burnt  or  constkm- 
•d  by  firc^  at  an  acknowledgment  that  J 


God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Lord 
of  all,  was  worthy  of  all  honour  and 
worship,  and  as  a  token  of  men's  giving 
themselves  entirely  up  to  him.  It  is  call- 
ed in  Scripture  a  burnt-offering.  Sacri- 
fices of  this  sort  are  often  mentioned  by 
the  heathens  as  well  as  Jews.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  use  long  befoi'^  the 
mstitution  of  other  Jewish  sacrifices  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  Job  i.  5.  Job  xlii.  8. 
Gen.  xxii.  13.  Gen.  viii.  20.  On  this 
account,  the  Jews,  who  would  not  allow 
the  Gentiles  to  offer  on  their  altar  any- 
other  sacrifices  peculiarly  enjoined  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  admitted  them  by 
the  Jewish  priests  to  offer  holocausts, 
because  these  were  a  sort  of  sacrifices 
prior  to  the  l^w,  and  common  to  all 
nations.  Dui'ing  their  subjection  to  the 
Remans,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
those  Gentiles  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
God  of  Israel  at  Jerusalem.  Holocausts 
were  deemed  by  the  Jews  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  their  sacrifices.  See  Sa- 
crifice. 

HOLY  DAY,  a  day  set  apart  by  the 
church  for  the  commemoration  of  some 
saint,  or  some  remaritable  particular  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  It  has  been  a  ques- 
tion agitated  by  divines,  whether  it  be 
proper  to  appomt  or  keep  any  holy  days 
(the  Sabbath  excepted!)  The  advo- 
cates for  holy  days  suppose  that  they 
have  a  tendency  to  impress  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  a  greater  sense  of 
religion ;  tnat  if  the  acquisitions  and 
\nctories  of  men  be  celebrated  with  the 
highest  joy,  how  much  more  tiiose 
events  which  relate  to  the  salvation  of 
man,  such  as  the  birth,  death,  and  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  &c.  On  the  other 
side  it  is  observed,  that  if  holy  days 
had  been  necessary  under  the  present 
dispensation,  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
observed  something  respecting  them, 
whereas  he  was  silent  about  them ;  that 
it  is  bringing  us  again  into  that  bondage 
to  ceremonial  laws  from  which  Christ 
freed  us ;  that  it  is  a  tacit  reflection  on 
the  Head  of  the  church  in  not  appoint- 
ing them ;  that  such  days,  on  the  whcAe, 
are  more  pernicious  than  usefiil  to  so- 
ciety, as  they  open  a  door  for  indolence 
and  profaneness;  yea,  that  Scrq>ture 
speaks  against  such  days,  GaL  iv.  9C— IL 
Cave's  Prim.  Christ,;  Mlson's  Fasts 
and  Feasts;  Robinson's  History  and 
Mystery  of  Good  Friday,  and  Lectures 
on  Nonconformity  ;  A  Country  Vicar^s 
Sermon  on  Christmas  day,  1753; 
Brown's  Mit.  and  Rev,  Relig.  p.  535  ; 
Male's  History  of  the  Puritans^  voL  il 
p.  116,  qu. 

HOLY  GHOST,  the  third  person  in 
the  Trinity. 
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I.  77ie  Holy  Ghost »  a  real  and  dis- 
tinct person  in  the  Godhead.  1.  Per- 
sonal powers  of  rational  understanding 
and  will  are  ascribed  to  him>  1  Cor.  ii. 
10,  11.  1  Cor.  xii.  11.  Eph.  iv.  3.-2. 
He  is  joined  with  the  other  twp  divine 
persons,  as  the  object  of  worship  and 
fountain  of  blessmgs,  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  1  John  v.  7. — 3.  In  the 
Greek,  a  masculine  article  or  epithet  is 
joined  to  his  name  Pneuma,, v/\uch  is 
naturally  of  the  neuter  gender,  John 
xiv.  26.  XV.  26.  xvi.  13.  Eph.  i.  13. — 4. 
He  appeared  under  the  emblem  of  a 
dove,  and  of  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  i 
Matt.  iii.  Acts  il — 5.  Personal  offices  I 
of  an  intercessor  belong  to  him,  Rom.  i 
viii.  26.- — 6.  He  is  represented  as  per- ; 
forming  a  multitude  of  perscMial  acts ; 
as  teaching,  speaking,  witnessing,  &c. 
Mark  xiii.  11.  Acts  xx.  23.  Rom.  viii. 
15, 16.  1  Cor.  vi.  19.  Acts  xv.  28.  xvi.  6, 
7,  &c.  &c.  8cc. 

n.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  divine  person  equal  in  pow- 
er and  glory  with  the  Father  and  Son. 

1.  Names  proper  only  to  the  Most  High 
God  are  ascribed  to  him ;  as  Jeliovah, 
Acts  xxviii.  25,  with  Is.  vi.  9.  and  Heb. 
liL  7,  9.  with  Exod.  xviL  7.  Jer.  xxxi. 
31,  34.  Heb.  x.  15,  16.  God,  Acts  v. 
3,  4.  Zonf, 2  Cof.  iU.  17,  19.  "The 
Lord,  the  Spirit*' — 2.  Attributes  pro- 
per only  to  the  Most  High  God  are  as- 
cr^>ed  to  him ;  as  Omniscience,  1  Cor. 
il  10, 11.  Is.  xl.  13, 14.  Omnipresence, 
Ps.  cxxxix.  7.  Eph.  ii.  17,  18.  Rom. 
viii.  26,  27.  Omnipotence,  Luke  i.  35. 
Eternity,  Heb.  ix.  14. — 3.  Divine  works 
are  eviaently  ascribed  to  him.  Gen.  i, 

2.  Job  xxvL  13.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6.  Ps.  eiv. 
30. — 4.  Worship,  proper  only  to  God, 
is  required  and  ascribed  to  him.  Is.  vi.  3. 
Acts  xxviii.  25.  Rom.  ix.  1.  Rev.  L  4.  2 
Cor.  xiii.  14.  Matt  xxviii.  19. 

ni.  JTie  agency  or  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  divided  try  some  into  extraor- 
dinary and  ordinary.  The  former  by 
immediate  inspiration,  making  men 
pTOfihets,  tfie  latter  by  his  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  influences  making  men 
saints.  It  is  only  the  latter  which  is 
now  to  be  expected.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly displayed  in,  1.  Conviction  of 
rin,  John  xvi.  8,  9. — 2.  Conversion,  1 
Cor.  xii.  Eph.  i.  17, 18.  1  Cor.  ii.  10, 
12.  John  iii.  5,  6. — 3.  Sanctification,  2 
Thess.  ii.  13.  1  Cor.  vL  11.  Rom.  xv. 
16.— 4.  Consolation,  John  xiv.  16,  26. — 
5.  Direction,  John  xiv.  17.  Rom.  viii.  14. 
—6.  Confirmation,  Rom.  viiL  16, 26.  1 
iohn  ii.  24*  Eph.  i.  13, 14.  As  to  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  says  a  good  wri- 
ter, it  is  not  expected  to  be  bestowed  in 
mmrer  to  our  prayers^  to  inform  us  im- 


mediatiely,  as  by  a  whisper,  when  either 
awake  or  asleep,  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God ;  or  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  enabling  us  to  exercise  repentance 
and  faith  and  love  to  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour. 2.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  he 
reveals  any  thing  contrary  to  the  writ- 
ten woixl,  or  more  than  is  contained  in 
it,  or  through  any  other  medium.  3.  Wc 
are  not  so  led  by,  or  operated  upon  by 
the  Spirit  as  to  neglect  the  means  oL 
grace.  4.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  pro- 
mised nor  giv^n  to  render  us  infalhble. 
5.  Nor  is  the  Holy  Spirit  given  in  order  . 
that  we  may  do  any  thing,  which  was 
not  before  our  duty.  See  Trinity,  and 
Scott's  Four  Sermons  on  Refientance, 
the  Fvil  of  Sin,  Love  to  God,  and  the 
Promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  86-— 89 ; 
Hawker's  Sermons  on  the  Holy  Ghost; 
Pearson  on  the  Creed,  8th  article ;  Dr. 
Owen  on  the  Spirit;  Hurrion's  16  Ser- 
mons on  the  Spirit. 

HOLY  GHOST,  PROCESSION 
OF.    See  Procession. 

HOMILY,  a  sermon  or  discourse 
upon  some  point  of  religion  delivered  in 
a  plain  manner,  so  as  to,  be  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  common  people.  The 
Greek  homily,  says  M.  Fleury,  si^fies 
a  familiar 'discourse  like  the  Latm  ser- 
mo,  and  discourses  delivered  in  the 
church  took  these  denominations,  to  in- 
timate that  they  were  not  harangues, 
or  matters  of  ostentation  and  flourish, 
like  those  of  profane  orators,  but  &mi- 
liar  and  useful  discourses,  as  of  a  mas- 
ter to  his  disciples,  or  a  father  to  his 
cliildren.  All  the  homilies  of  the  Greek 
and  Latm  fatl^rs  are  composed  by 
bishops.  We  have  none  of  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other 
learned  persons,  because  in  the  first 
ages  none  but  bishops  were  admitted  to 
preach.  The  privilege  was  not  ordina^ 
rily  allowed  to  priests  till  toward  the 
fifth  centuiy.  St.  Chry^ostom  was  the 
first  presbyter  that  preached  statedly, 
Origen  ana  St  Augustine  also  preach- 
ed, but  it  was  by  a  peculiar  licence  or 
privilege. 

Photius  distinguishes  Aomi/y  from  ser- 
mon, in  that  the  homily  was  performed 
m  a  more  familiar  manner ;  tne  prelate 
I  interrogating  and  talking  to  the  people, 
and  they  in  their  turn  answering  and 
interrogating  him,  so  that  it  was  pro- 
perly a  conversation ;  whereas  the  ser- 
mon was  delivered  with  more  form,  and 
in  the  pulpit,*  after  the  manner  of  the 
orators.  The  practice  of  compiling 
homuies  which  were  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  and  recited  by  ienorant  or 
indolent  priests,  comtnenced  towaixis 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century  j  yA\ex% 
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Charlemagne  ordered  Paul,  Deacon, 
and  Alcuin,  to  form  homilies  or  discour- 
ses upon  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  from 
the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church.   This 

Save  rise  to  that  famous  collection  enti- 
ed  the  Homiliarium  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  which  being  followed  as  a  model  by 
many  productions  of  the  same  kind, 
composed  by  private  persons,  from  a 
principle  of  pious  zeal,  contributed 
much  (says  Mosheim)  to  nourish  the 
indolence  and  to  perpetuate  the  igno- 
rance of  a  worthless  clergy.  There 
are  still  extant,  several  fine  homilies 
composed  by  th^  ancient  fathers,  parti- 
cularly St.  Cnrysosto'm  and  St.  Gi*egory. 
— The  Clementine  homilies  are  nineteen 
homilies^  Greek,  published  by  Cote- 
lerius,  with  two  letters  prefixed,  one  of 
them  written  in  the  name  of  Peter,  the 
other  in  the  name  of  Clement,  to  James, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  in  which  last  let- 
ter they  are  entitled  Clement's  Epitome 
of  the  rreachmg  and  Tr^vel§  of  Peter. 
According  to  Le  Clerc,  these  homilies 
were  composed  by  an  Ebionite,  in  the 
second  century;  out  Montfaucon  sup- 
poses that  they  were  forged  long  after 
the  age  of  St.  Athanasius.  Dr.  Lardner 
apprehends  that  the  Clementine  homi- 
lies were  the  original  or  first  edition  of 
the  Recognitions ;  and  that  they  are  the 
same  with  the  work  cepsured  Sy  Euse- 
bius  under  the  title  of  Dialo^es  of  Peter 
and  Appion. — Homilies  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  those  which  were  com- 
posed at  the  reformation  to  be  rjead  in 
churches,  in  order  to  supply  the  defect 
of  sermons.  See  the  quarto  edition  of 
the  Homilies,  with  notes,  by  a  divine  of 
the  church  of  England. 

HONESTY  is  that  principle  which 
makes  a  person  prefer  his  promise  or 
duty  to  his  passion  or  interest.  See 
Justice. 

HONOUR,  a  testimony  of  esteem  or 
submission,  expressed  by  words  and  an 
exterior  behaviour,  by  which  we  make 
known  the  veneration 'and  respect  we 
entertain  for  any  one,  on  account  of  his 
dignity  or  merit.  The  word  is  also  used 
in  general  for  the  esteem  due  to  virtue, 
glory,  reputation,  and  probity;  as  also 
for  an  exactness  in  performing  whatever 
we  have  promised;  and  in  this  last 
sense  we  use  the  teim,  a  man  of  ho- 
nour. It  is  also  applied  to  two  different 
kinds  of  virtue ;  bravery  in  men,  and 
chastity  in  women.  In  every  situation 
of  life,  religion  only  forms  the  true 
honour  and  happiness  of  man.  "It 
cannot,"  as  one  observes,  **  arise  n'om 
riches,  dignity  of  rank  or  office,  nor 
trom  what  are  often  called  splendid  ac- 
tions of  heroes,  or  civil   accomplish- 


ments; these  maybe  found'among men 
of  no  real  integrity,  and  may  K^reate  con- 
siderable fame ;  out  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  fame  and  true  honour 
The  former  is  a  loud  and  noisy  applause; 
the  latter  a  more  silent  and  mtemal  ho- 
mage.   Fame  floats  on  the  breath  of  the 
multitude;  honour  rests  on  the  judg- 
qfient  of  the  thinking.    In  order,  then, 
to  discern  where  true  honour  lies,  we 
must  not  look  to  any  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance, not  to  any  single  sparkling 
quality,  but  to  the  whole  of  what  forms 
a  man :  in  a  word,  we  must  look  to  the 
soul.    It  will  discover  itself  by  a  mind 
superior  to  fear,  to  selfish  interest,  and 
corruption ;  by  an  ardent  love  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  by  a  principle  of 
uniform  rectitude.    It  will  make  us  nei- 
ther afraid  nor  ashamed  to  discharge 
our  duty,  as  it  relates  both  to  God  and 
man.  It  will  influence  us  to  be  magnai- 
imous  without  being  proud;   humble 
without  being  mean ;  just  without  bemg 
harsh;    simple  in   our    maimers,  but 
manly  in  our  feelings.     This  honour, 
thus  formed  by  religion,  or  the  love  of 
God,  is  more  independent  and  more 
complete,  than  what  can  be  acquired  by 
any  other  means.    It  is  productive  of 
higher  felicity,  and  will  be  commensu- 
rate with  eternity  itself;   while  that 
honour,  so  called,  which  arises  from  any 
other  principle,  will  resemble  the  feeble 
and  twinkling  flame  of  a  taper,  which 
is  often  clouded  by  the  smoke  it  sends 
forth,  but  is  always  wasting,  and  soon 
dies  totally  away."    Barrow's  Works, 
vol.  L  ser.  4 ;  JBlair's  Sermons,  vol.  m. 
ser.  1.;   Watts'a  Sermons,  ser.  30.  vol.  u. 
Ry  land's  Con/,  vol.  i.  p.  343;  Jortins 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.  ser.  6. 

HOPE  is  the  desire  of  some  goo4 
attended  with  the  possibility,  at  least  w 
obtaming  it ;  and  is  enlivened  with  ioy 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  proba- 
bility there  is  of  possessing  the  object 
of  our  hope.  Scarce  any  passion  seems 
to  be  more  natural  to  man  than  hofie; 
and,  considering  the  many  troubles  ne 
is  encompassed  with,  none  is  more  ne- 
cessary ;  for  life,  void  of  all  hc^e,  woultt 
be  a  heavy  and  spiritiess  thmg,  very 
littie  desirable,  perhaps  hardly  to  oe- 
borne ;  whereas  hope  infiises  strengin 
into  the  mind,  and  by  so  doing,  lessens 
the  burdens  of  life.  If  our  condition  De 
not  the  best  in  tiie  world,  yet  we  hope  i^ 
wiU  be  better,  and  tiiis  helps  us  to  sup- 
port it  Avith  patience.  The  hope  ot  uie 
Christian  is  an  expectation  of  all  necesr 
sary  good  botii  m  time  and  eternity, 
founded  on  the  promises,  relations,  aro 
perfections  of  God,  and  on  the  offi^ 
righteousness,  and  intercession  ot  cnnw- 
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It  is  a  compound  of  desire,  expectation, ' 
patience,  and  joy,  Rom.  viii.  24,  25.    It ' 
may  be  considered,  1.  As  jiure,  1  John 
ill.  2,  3j  as  it  is  resident  in  that  heart  ^ 
.which  is  cleansed  irom  sin.— 2.  As  good,  \ 
2  Thess.  ii.  16.  (in  distinctioji.  from  the 
hope  of  the  hypocrite)  as  deriving  its 
ongin  from  God,  and  centring  in  him. 
—o.  It  is  called  lively,  ?.P*^t.  i.  3,  as  it  j 
pix)ceeds  from  spiritual  life,  and  renders ; 
one  active  and  lively  in  good  works. — ' 
4.  It  is  courageous,  Rom.  v.  5,  1  Thess. 
V.  8.  because  it  excites  fortitude  in  all 
the  troubles  of  life,  and  yields  support  in 
the  hour  of  death,  Prov.  xiv.  §2. — 5. 
Sure,  Heb.  vi.  19,  because  it  will  not 
disappoint  us,  -  and  is  fixed  on  a  sure 
foundation. — 6.  Joyful,  Rom.  v.  2.  as  it 
produces  the  gi-eatest   feligitv  in  the  I 
anticipation   of  complete   deliverance  i 
from  all  evil.    CamiiheWs  Pleasures  of^ 
Hofie;   Grovels  moral  FhiL  vol.  i.  p. 
381 ;  Gill's  Body  ofViru,  p.  82,  vol.  iu. ; 
No.  471,  Sjiect,;  Jay's  Sermons,  vol.  ii. 
ser.  2 

HOPKIN^SIANS,  so  called  from  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.  an  Ame- 
rican divme,  who  in  his  sermons  and 
tracts  has  made  several  additions  to  the 
sentiments  first  advanced  by  the  cele- 
brated Jonathan  Edwards,  late  presi- 
dent of  New-Jersey  College. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Hopkinsians,' 
toffdtiier  with  a  few  of  the  reasons  they 
bnng  forward  in  support  of  theii*  scnti- 
ments. 

1.  That  all  true  virtue,  or  real  holi- 
ness, consists  in  disinterested  benevo- 
•  lence.    The  object  of  benevolence  is 
universal  being,  including  God  and  all 
intelligent   creatures.     It  wishes   and 
seeks  the  good  of  every  individual,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  greatest  good 
of  the  .whole,' which  is  comprised  in  the 
glory  of  God  ,and  the  perfection  and 
happhiess  of  his  kingdoni.    The  law  of 
God  is  the  standard  of  all  moral  recti- 
tude or  holiness.    This  is  reduced  into 
love  to  God,  and  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves ;  and  universal  good-wiU  compre- 
hends all  the  love  to  God,  our  neigh- 
bour, and  oui*selves,  required  in  the  di- 
winc   law,   and    thtrutuii;:  suust  h^*  tl\e 
-whole  of  holy  obcdiencij.    Let  iij>y  ^cri- 
oiis  person  tlibik  what  ai-c  ttie  particu- 
livr  Bninches  of  true  piety  ;  \w\\tu  he 
ha»  viewed  each  one  by  Jtst;lf,  he  will 
findtliat  disiuU-rested  friendly  uffbctinns, 
h  it^  disidngui.shing  characteristic.    For 
instance,  uU  the  ^oUniJiiS  it;  pious  ftiar, 
which  distinguislies  it  from  tU(i  fear  of 
the  wickf^d,  consjbits  \n  love.     A^ain ; 
holv  gratitude  ia  ntithing  bu£  gootl-^^Ul 
to  God  tmd  ffl'f  nemUboLir,  in  which  we 
19*  • 


ourselves  are  included ;  and  correspon- 
dent affection,  excited  by  a  view  ot  the 
good-will  and  kindness  of  God.  Uni- 
versal good-will  also  implies  the  whole 
of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  neighbour,  for 
justice,  truth,  and  faithfulness,  are  com- 
prised in  universal  benevolence ;  so  are 
temperance  and  chastity.  For  an  un- 
due indulgence  of  our  appetites  and 
passions  is  contrary  to  benevolence,  as 
tending  to  hurt  ourselves  or  others ;  and 
so  opposite  to  the  general  good,  and  the 
divine  command,  hi  which  all  the  crime 
of  such  indulgence  consists.  In  short, 
all  virtue  is  nothipg  but  benevolence 
acted  out  in  its  proper  nature  and  per- 
fection ;  or  love  to  God  and  our  neigh- 
bour, made  perfect  m  all  its  genume 
exercises  and  expressions. 

II.  That  all  sin  consists  ui  selfishness. 
Bv  this  is  meant  an  interested,  selfish 
affection,  by  which  a  person  sets  him- 
self up  as  supreme,  and  the  only  object 
of  regard ;  and  nothing  is  good  or  lovely 
in  his  view,  unless  suited  to  promote  his 
own  private  mterest.  This  self-love  is 
hi  its  whole  nature,  and  every  degree  of 
it,  enmity  against  God ;  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  is  the  only  af- 
fection that  can  oppose  it.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  all  spiritual  blindness,  and 
therefore  the  source  of  all  the  open 
idolatry  in  the  heathen  world,  and  fake 
religion  under  the  light  of  the  Gospel ; 
all  this  is  agreeable  to  that  self-love 
which  opposes  God's  true  character. 
Under  the  mfluence  of  this  principle, 
men  depart  from  truth ;  it  being  itself 
the  greatest  practical  lie  in  nature,  as 
it  sets  up  that  which  is  comparatively 
nothmg  above  universal  existence.  Self- 
love  IS  the  source  of  all  profaneness  and, 
impiety  in  the  world,  and  of  all  pride 
and  ambition  among  men,  which  is 
nothing  but  selfishness,  acted  out  In  this 
paiticular  way.  This  is  tlie  foundajdon 
of  all  covetousness  and  sensuality,  as 
it  blinds  people's  eyes,  contracts  their 
hearts,  and  sinks  them  dowp,  so  that 
they  look  upon  earthly  enjoyments  as 
the  greatest  good.  This  is  the  source 
of  all  falsehood,  injustice^  and  oppres- 
sion, as  it  excites  mankind  bv  rnidue 
methods  to  invade  the  prcwrty  of 
others.  Self-love  produces  all  the  vio- 
lent passions;  envy,  wrath,  clamour* 
and  evil  roeakm^ :  and  every  thmg  con- 
traiy  to  tne  divme  law  is  briefly  com- 
prehended m  this  fruitful  source  of  all 
miquity,  self-love. 

III.  That  there  are  no  promises  of 
regenerating  grace  made  to  the  doings 
ofthe  unregenerate.  For  as  far  as  men 
act  from  self-love,  they  act  from  a  bad 
end :  for  those  who  have  no  true  love  to 
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God,  really  do  no  duty  when  they  attend 
on  the  externals  of  reli^on.  And  as 
the  unregenerate  act  from  a  selfish 
principle,  thejr  do  nothing  which  is  com- 
manded: their  impenitent  doings  are 
wholly  opposed  to  repentance  and  con- 
^ersion;  therefore  not  implied  in  the 
command  to  repent,  &c.;  so  far  from 
this,  they  are  altogether  disobedient  to 
the  command.  Hence  it  appears  that 
there  are  no  promises  of  salvation  to 
the  doines  of  the  unregenerate. 

rV.  That  the  unpotency  of  sinners, 
with  respect  to  believing  in  Christ,  is 
not  natural,  but  moral ;  tor  it  is  a  plain 
dictate  of  common  sense,  that  natural 
impossibility  excludes  all  blame.  But 
an  unwilling  mind  is  universally  consi- 
dered as  a  crime,  and  not  as  an  excuse, 
and  is  the  very  thing  wherein  our  wick- 
edness consists.  That  the  impotence  of 
the  anner  is  owing  to  a  disaffection  of 
heart,  is  evident  from  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel.  When  any  object  of  good 
is  proposed  and  promised  to  us  upon 
askmg,  it  clearly  evinces  that  there  can 
be  no  impotence  in  us  with  respect  to 
6l)t^ning  it,  besides  the  disapprobation 
of  the  wul:  and  that  inability  wnich  con., 
sists  in  disinclination,  never  renders  any 
thing  imprc^rly  the  subject  of  precept 
or  command. 

V.  That,  in  order  to  faith  in  Christ,  a 
.  sinner  must  approve  in  his  heart  of  the 

divine  conduct,  even  though  God  should 
cast  him  crfF  for  ever ;  which,  however, 
neither  implies  love  of  misery,  nor  ha- 
tred of  happiness.  For  if  trie  law  is 
good,  death  is  due  to  those  who  have 
broken  it.  The  Judg6  of  all  the  earth 
cannot  but  do  right  It  would  bring 
everlasting  reproach  upon  his  govern- 
ment to  spare  us,  considered  merely  as 
in  ourselves.  When  this  is  felt  in  our 
hearts,  and  ndt  till  then,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  look  to  the  free  grace  of 
bod,  through  the  redemption  which  is 
in  Christ,  and  to  exercise  faith  in  his- 
blood,  fvho  w  act  forth  to  be  a  firpfiitia'* 
Hon  to  declare  CrocPa  righteouanesa,  that 
be  might  be  just,  and  yet  be  thejuatifier 
qf  him  who  believeth  in  Jeaua. 

VI.  That  the  infinitely  wise  and  holy 
God  ha|  exerted  his  omnipotent  power 
in  sucl^^  manner  as  he  purposed  should 
be  followed  with  the  existence  and  en- 
trance of  moral  evil  into  the  system. — 
For  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  God  has  a  perfect  knowledge, 
fore»ght,  and  v^w  of  a}l  possible  exis- 
tences and  events.  If  that  system  and 
scene  of  operation,  in  which  moral  evil 
should  never  have  existed,  was  actually 
preferred  in  the  divine  mind,  certainly 
Che  Deity  is  infinitely  disa|)p<^ted  in 


the  issue  of  his  own  operations.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  (^honourable  to  God 
than  to  ima^e  that  the  sysfem  whicU 
is  actually  formed  by  the  divine  hand, 
and  which  was  made  for  his  pleasure 
and  ^lory,  is  yet  not  the  fruit  of  wise 
contrivance  and  design. 

VII.  That  the  introduction  of  sin  is, 
upon  the  whole,  for  the  general  eood. 
For  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Deity- 
are  displayed  in  carrying  on  designs  of 
the  greatest  good;  and  the  existence  of 
moral*  evil  has  undoubtedly  occadoned 
a  more  fiiU,  perfect,  and  glorious  disco- 
very of  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  made  to  the  view  of  creatures.  If 
the  extenave  manifestations  of  the  pure 
and  holy  nature  of  God,  and  his  infinite 
avemon  to  sin,  and  all  his  inhei^ent per- 
fections, in  their  genuine  fruits  ana  ef- 
fects, is  either  itself  the  greatest  good, 
or  necessarily  ccmtains  i^  it  must  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  the  introduction 
of  sin  is  for  the  greatest  good. 

Vni.  That  repentance  is  before  faith 
in  Christv— By  tnis  is,  not  intended,  that 
repentance  is  before  a  speculative  belief 
of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and 
of  the  person  and  character  of  Christ ; 
but  only  that  true  repentance  is  pre- 
vious to  a  saving  faith  in  Christ,  in 
which  the  believer  is  united  to  Christ, 
and  entitied  to  the  benefits  of  his  media- 
tion and  atonement.  That  repentance 
is  before  fsuth  in  this  sense,  appears 
from  several  considerations.  1.  As  re- 
pentance and  faitii  respect  diiferent  ob- 
jects, so  they  are  distmct  exercises  of 
the  heart;  and  therefore  one  not  only 
may,  but  must  be  prior  to  the  other. — 
2.  There  may  be  genuine  repentance  of 
sm  without  faith  in  Christ  but  thei'e 
cannot  be  true  fcuth  in  Christ  without 
repentanpe  of  sin;  and  smce  repentance 
is  necessary  in  order  to  faith  in  Christ, 
it  must  necessarily  be  prior  to  faith  in 
Christ. — 3.  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  taught  that  repentance  is 
before  faith.  John  cried,  Kefient^Jbr 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ia  at  hand;  inti^ 
mating  that  true  repentance  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  embrace  the  Gospel  of , 
the  kingdom.  Christ  commanded*  Re^ 
pent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gosfiel,  And 
raul  preached  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jeaus 
Chriat. 

IX.  That  though  men  became  sinners 
by  Adam,  according  to  a  divine  ccnstir 
tution,  yet  they  have  and  ai'e  accounta- 
ble for  no  sins  but  personal;  for,  1. 
Adam's  act,  in  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  was  not  the  act  of  his  posterity; 
therefore  they  did  not  sin  at  the  same 
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time  he  did.— 2.  The  smfuhiess  of  that 
act  could  not  be  transferred  to  them 
afterwards,  because  the  sinfulness  of  an 
act  can  no  more  be  transferred  from 
cne  person  to  another  than  an  act  itself. 
—3.  Therefore  Adam's  act,  in  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  was  not  the  catise, 
but  only  the  occasion  of  his  posterity's 
being  anners.  God  was  pleased  to 
make  a  constitution,  that,  if  Adam  re- 
mained holy  through  his  state  of  trial, 
his  posterity  should  in  consequence  be 
hdy  also ;  but  if  he  sinnedj  his  posterity 
shcmkl  in  consequence  be  sinners  like- 
wifie.  Adam  sinned,  and  now  God 
brings  his  posterity  jnto  the  world  sin- 
ners. By  Adam's  sin  we  are  become 
nnners,  notybr  it ;  his  sin  being  only  the 
occasion^  not  the  cause  of  our  commit- 
tiigsins. 

X.  That  though  believers  are  justified 
fArougA  Christ^  righteousness ;  yet  his 
righteousness  is  not  transferred  to  them. 
For,  1.  Perscmal  right^usness  can  no 
more  be  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another, than  personal  »n^ — 2»  If  Christ's 
personal  righteousness  were  transferred 
to  believers,  they  wouid  be  as  perfectly 
hoLv  as  Christ;  and  so  stand  in  no  need 
of  forgiveness. — 3.  But  believers  are  not 
conscious  c^  having  Christ's  ]>ersonal 
righteousne^  but  feel  and  bewail  much 
Indwelling  sin  and  corruption.— 4.  The 
Scriptare  represents  believers  as  re- 
ceivmg  only  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
ri|[hteoasness  in  justification,  or  their 
bemg  p2a:doned  and  accepted  for 
Christ's  righteousness'  sake:  and  this 
19  the  proper  Scripture  nodon  of  impu- 
tation. Jonathan's  righteousness  was 
imputed  to  Mephibosheth  when  David 
showed  kin^ie^  to  him  for  his  father 
Jonathan's  sake. 

The  Hopkinsians  warmly  contend 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  ^vine  decrees, 
that  of  particular  election,  total  depra- 
vitjr.  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit 
of  6od  in  regeneration,  justification  by 
&ith  alone,  the  final  perseverance  of 
the  saints,  and  the  consistency  between 
entire  freedom  and  absolute  depen- 
dence; and  therefore  claim  it  as  their 
just  due,  since  the  ^orid  will  make  dis- 
tinctions, to  be  called  Hopkinsian  Cal- 
▼inists.  Adams's  Fievf  of  Religions; 
HMdna  on  Holiness  ;  Edwards  on  the 
Will,  p.  234,  282 ;  Edwards  on  Virtue; 
West's  Essay  on  Moral  Agency,  p*  iro, 
181;  S^iring's  Nature  of  Du&f,  23; 
Moral  Disauisitions,  p.  40. 

HORROK,  a  passion  excited  by  an 
object  whidi  causes  a  high  degree  of 
mr  and  detestatimi.  It  is  a  compound 
of  wonder  and  fear.  Sometimes  it  has 
a  mixture  of  pleasure,  ^m  which,  if 


pred<Hninant,  it  is  denominated  a  filea>' 
ing  horror.  Such  a  horror  seizes  us  at 
the  view  of  vast  and  hanging  precroices^ 
a  tempestuous  ocean,  or  wila  ana  soli- 
tary places.  This  passion  is  the  original 
of  superstition,  as  a  wise  and  well-tem- 
pered awe  is  of  religion.  Horror  and 
terror  seem  almost  to  be  synonymous ; 
but  the  former,  I  think,  refers  more  to 
what  disgusts;  the  latter  to  that  which 
alarms  us. 

HOSANNA,  in  the  Hebrew  ceremo- 
nies, a  prayer  which  they  rehearsed  on 
the  several  days  of  the  feast  dF  taber- 
nacles. It  aghifies,  **  save  us  now ;"  or 
"  save  us,  we  pray."  There  are  divers  of 
these  hosannas  ;  the  Jews  call  them  ho»- 
channoth,  i.  e.  hosannas.  Some  are  re- 
hearsed on  the  first  day,  others  oa  the 
second,  &c.  which  they  call  hosanna  of 
the  first  day,  hosanna  of  the  second  day, 
&c  Hosanna  Rabda,  or  Grand  Ho' 
sanna,  is  a  name  they  give  to  their  feast 
of  tabernacles,  which  lasts  eight  da^s; 
because  during  the  course  thereof  msif 
are  frequently  calling  for  the  assistance 
of  God,  the  forgiveness  of  their  sias, 
and  his  blessing  oh  the  new  year;  and 
to  that  purpose  they  make  great  use  of 
the  prayers  above  mentiwied.  The 
Jews'  also  apply  th^  terms  hosanna 
rabba  in  a  more  pecunar  manner  to  tiie 
seventh  day  of  tne  feast  of  tabernacles, 
because  they  apply  themselves  more 
immediately  on  that  day  to  invoke  the 
divine  blessmg,  &c. 

HOSPITALITY,  kindness  exercised 
in  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  This 
virtue,  we  find,  is  explicitly  commanded 
by,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  morality  of 
the  New  Testament  Indeed,  that  re- 
li^on  which  breathes  nothing  but  chari- 
ty, and  whose  tendency  is  to  expand  the 
heart,  and  call  forth  the  benevolent  exer- 
tions of  mankind,must  evidently  embrace 
this  practice^ — ^If  it  be  asked,  of  whom 
is  this  required  ?  it  is  answered,  that  the 
prvncifile  is  required  of  all,  though  the 
duty  itself  can  only  be  practised  by  those 
whose  circumstances  will  admit  of  it 
Dr.  Stennet,  in  his  discourse  on  this  sub- 
ject {Domestic  Duties,  ser.  10,)  justly 
observes,  "that  hospitality  is  a  species 
of  charity  to  which  eveiy  one  is  not 
competent.  But  tiie  temper  fronuwhich 
it  proceeds,  I  mean  a  humane,  g^rous, 
benevolent  temper,  that  ought  to  pre- 
vail in  every  breast.  Some  are  misera^ 
My  poor,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  their  doors  should  be  thrown  open 
to  entertain  strangers;  yet  the  cotta^ 
of  a.peasant  imy  exhibit  noble  q>eci- 

!mens  of  hospitality.  Here  distress  has 
often  met  with  pity,  and  the  persecuted 
an  asylum^   Kor  is  there  a  Bian  "who 
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has  a  house  to  sleep  iir,  but  may  be  be- 
nevolent to  strar^rs.^i— But  tn^re  ai-e 
I>ersons  of  certain  chai'acters  and  sta- 
tions, who  are  more  especially  obliged 
to  it:  as  particularly  magistrates  and 
others  in  civil  offices,  who  would  forfeit 
vhe  esteem  of  the  public,  and  greatly 
injure  their  usefuluess,  were  they  not  to 
observe  the  rites  of  hospitality.  '  Minis- 
ters also,  and  such  Christians  as  are 
Sualified  by  their  particular  offices  in 
ie  church,  and  their  affluent  circum- 
stances, may  be  eminently  useful  in  this 
way.  The  two  grand .  virtues  which 
ought  to  be  Studied  by  every  one,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
be  hospitable,  are,  indusmj  and  econo- 
my. But  it  may  be  asked  again,  to 
whom  is  this  duty  to  be  practised.^  The 
answer  is,  to  strangers:  but  here  it  is 
necessary  to-  observe,  that  the  tenn 
strangers  hath  two  acceptations*  It  is 
to  be  understood  of  travellers,  or  per- 
sons who  come  from  a  distance,  and 
with  whom  we  have  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance; and  more  generally  of  all 
who  are  not  of  our  house — strangers,  as 
opposed  to  domestics.  Hospi^ity  is 
especially  to  be  practised  to  the  poor: 
they  who  have  no  houses  of  theit  own, 
or  possess  few  of  the  conveniences  of 
Itfe,  should  occasionally  be  invited  to 
our  houses,  and  refreshed  at  our  tables, 
>  Luke  xiv.  13, 14.  Hospitality  alsa  may 
be  practised  to  those  who  are  of  the 
same  diaracter  and  of  the  same  com- 
munity with  ourselves.  As  to  the  va- 
rious offices  of  hospitality,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  be  rendered, 
it  must  be  observed^  that  the  entertain- 
ments should  be  filent\ful,  fj*ugal,  and 
cordiaL  Gen.  xviii.  6.  8.  John  xiL  3. 
Luke  XV.  17.  The  at/iff  at  ions  to  this 
duty  arise  from  the^fitnesa  and  reasona- 
bleness of  it ;  it  brings  its  own  reward. 
Acts  XX.  35.  It  is  expressly  comnland- 
ed  by  God,  Lev.  xxv.  35,  38.  Luke 
xvi.  19.  xiv.  13,  14.  Rom.  xii.  Heb. 
xiii.  1, 2.  1  Pet.  iv.  9.  We  have  many 
striking  examples  of  hospitality  on  di- 
vine record :  Abraham,  Gen.  xviii.  1,  8. 

•  Lot,  Gen,  xix.  1,  3.^  Job  xxxL  17,  22. 
Shunamite,  2  Kings  iv.  8, 10.  The  hos- 
pitable man  mentioned  in'  Judges  xix. 
16,  21*  David,  2  Sam.  vi.  19.  Obadiah, 
1  Kings  xviii.  4.  Nehemiah,  Neh.  v.  17, 
18.  Martha,  Luke  X.  38.  Mary,  Matt, 
xxvi.  6, 13.  The  primitive  Christians, 
Acts  ii.  45, '46.  Priscilla  and'Aquila, 
Acts  xviii.  26.  Lydia,  Acts  xvi.  15,  8cc, 
&c.  Lastly,  what  should  have  a  pow- 
erful effect  on  our  mmds,  is  the  consi- 
deration of  divine  hospitality.— God  is 

*  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are 
<i¥er  all  hig  workfl.    His  sun  shines  and 


his  ram  falls  on  the  evil  as  well  as  the 
good.  His  very  enemies  share  of  his 
bounty.  He  gives  liberally  to  all  men, 
and  upbraids  not;  but  especially  we 
should  remember  the  exceeding  nches 
of  his  gi*ace,  in  his  kindness  towards  us 
through  Christ  Jesus.  Let  us  lay  aU 
these  considerations  together,  and  then 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  can  find  it  in 
our  hearts  to  be  selfish,  parsimonious, 
and  inhospitable  ?"  . 

HOST,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a 
name  ^ven  to  the  elements  used  in  the 
eucharist,  or  rather  to  the  consecrated 
wafer,  whith  they  pretend^ to  offer  up 
every  day,  as  a  new  host  or  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  mankind.  They  pay  adora- 
tion to  the  host  upon  a  false  presump- 
tion that  the  elements,  are  no  longer 
bread  and  wine,  but  ti-ansubstantiated 
into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
See  Transubstantiation. — ^Pope 
Gregory  IX.  first  decreed  a  bell  to  be 
rung,  as  the  signal  for  the  people  to  be- 
take themselves  to  thfe  adoration  of  the 
host.  The  vessel  wherein  the  hosts  are 
kept  is  called  the  cibory,  being  a  large 
kind  of  covered  cHalice. 

HUGUENOTS,  an  appellation  given 
by  way  of  contempt  to  the  reformed  or 
protestant  Calvinists  of  France.  ^The 
name  had  its  rise  in  1560,  but  authors  are 
not  a^ed  as  to  the  dri^n  and  occasion 
thereof.  Some  derive  it  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance : — One  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Tours  is  called  the  gate  of 
Fourgon,  by  corruption  from  fiu  Meu- 
5*on,  I.e.  the  late  Hugon.  This  Hugon 
was  once  count  of  Tours,  according  to 
Eginhardus  in  his  life  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  to  some  other  historians. 
He  was,  it  seems,  a.  Very  wicked  man, 
who  by  his  fierce  and  cruel  temper 
made  himself  dreadful,  so  that  after 
his  death  he  was  supposed  to  walk 
about  in  the  night  time,  beating  all  those 
he  met  with:  this  tradition  the  judi- 
cious Thuanas  has  not  scruj)led  to 
mention  in  his  history.  Davila  and 
other  historians  pretend  that  the  nick- 
name of  Huguenots  was  first  given  to 
the  French  Protestants,  because  they 
used  to  mcfet  in  the  night  time  in  subter- 
raneous vaults  near  the  gate  of  Hugon; 
and  what  seems  to  countenance  this 
opinion  is,  that  they  were  first  called  by 
the  name  x)f  Huguenots  at  this  city  ca 
Tours.  Others]  assign  a  more  illustri- 
ous origlh  to  this  name,  and  say  that 
the  leaguers  gave  it  to  the  refoWned,  be- 
cause mey  were  for  keeping  the'  crown 
upon  the  head  of  the  tJresent  line  dc- 
scended  from  Hugh  Capet;  whereas 
they  were  for  ^ving  it  to  the  house  of 
Guis^  as  descended  £ifom  Charies^thfi 
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Great.  Others  again  derive  it  from  a 
French  and  faulty  pronunciation  of  the 
German  word  edtgnoasen,  signifying 
confederates ;  and  originally  applied  to 
that  valiant  part  of  the  city  of  Geneva, 
which  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Swiss  cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
liberties  against  the  tyrannical  attempts 
of  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy.  These 
confederates  were  called  Eignota ; 
whence  Huguenots.  The  persecution 
which  they  have  undergone  has  scarce 
its  parallel  in  the  history  of  religion. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  and  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1572,  happened  the 
massacre  of  Bartholomew,  when  seven- 
ty thousand  of  them  throughout  France 
were  butchered  with  circumstances  of 
aggravated  cruelty.  See  Persecution. 
In  1598,  Henry  Iv.  passed  the  famous 
edict  of  Nantz,  which  secured  to  the 
Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  then* 
religion.  This  edict  was  revoked  by 
Lewis  XIV.  then:  churches  were  then 
razed  to  the  ground,  their  persons  in- 
sulted by  the  soldiery,  and,  after  the 
loss  of  innumerable  lives,  fifty  thousand 
valuable  members  of  society  were  dri- 
ven into  exile.  In  Holland  they  built 
several  places  of  worship,  and  had 
among  them  some  distinguished  preach- 
ers. Amdne  others  were  Superville, 
Dumont,  Duoosc,  and  the  eloquent  Sau- 
rin;  the  latter  of  whom,  in  one  of  his 
sermons  (ser.  9.  vol.  v.)  makes  the  lol- 
lowing  fine  apostrophe  to  that  tyrant 
Lewis  XIV.  by  whom  they  were  driven 
into  exile:  **Ajid  thou,  dreadful  prince, 
whom  I  once  honoured  as  my  king,  and 
whom  I  yet  respect  as  a  scourge  m  the 
hand  of  Almighty  God,  thou-  also  shalt 
have  a  part  in  my  good  wishes !  These 
provinces,  which  tnou  threatenest,  but 
which  the  arm  of  the  Lord  protects; 
this  country,  which  thou  fiUest  with  re 
fugees,  but  fugitives  animated  with  love ; 
those  walls,  which  contam  a  thousand 
martyrs  of  thy  making,  but  whom  reli-  j 
gion  renders  victorious,  all  these  yet  re-  ' 
sound  benedictions  in  thy  favour.  God 
grant  the  fatal  bandage  that  hides  the 
tnith  from  thine  ©yes  may  fall  off!  May 
God  forget  the  rivers  of  blood  with 
which  thou  hast  deluged  the  earth,  and 
which  thy  reign  hath  caused  to  be  shed ! 
r-May  God  blot  out  of  his  book  the  in- 
juries which  thou  hast  done  us;  and 
while  he  rewards  the  sufferers,  may  he 
pardon  those  who  exposed  us  to  suffer ! 
O,  may  God,  who  hath  made  thee  to 
us,  ana  to  the  whole  church,  a  minister 
of  his  judgments,  make  thee  a  dispenser 
of  his  favours — an  administrator  of  his 
mercy!" 
HUMANITY,  tlie  exercise  of  the ! 


social  and  benevolent  virtues ;  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  the  dijitresses  of  another. 
It  is  properly  called  humanity,  because 
there  is  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  brutes. 
The  social  affections  are  conceived  by 
all  to  be  more  refined  than  the  selfish. 
Sympathy  and  humanity  are  universally 
esteemed  the  finest  temper  of  mind : 
and  for  that  reason  the  prevalence  of 
the  social  affections  in  the  progi^ess  of 
society  is  held  to  be  a  refinement  of  out 
nature.  Kaims's  EL  of  Crit.  p.  104. 
vol.  i. ;  Robinson's  Sermons  on  Chriati- 
unity  a  System  of  Humanity;  Pratt's 
Poem  on  Humanity, 

HUMANITY  OF  CHRIST,  is  his 
possessing  a  true  human  body,  and  a 
true  human  soul,  and  which  he  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  media- 
tion effectual  to  our  salvation.  See  JiT- 
sus  Christ. 

HUMILIATION  OF  CHRIST,  is 
that  state  of  meanness  and  distress  to 
which  he  voluntarily  descended,  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  his  piediatorial 
work.  This  M)pears,  1.  In  his  birth. 
He  was  bom  of  a  woman — a  sinfiil  wo- 
man ;  though  he  was  without  sin.  Gal. 
iv.  4.  A  poor  woman,  Luke  u.  7,  24. 
In  a  poor  countiy  village,  John  i.  46. 
In  a  stable,  an  abject  place,  of  a  na 
ture  subject  to  infirmities,  Heb.  ii.  9 
hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  pain,  &c. — 2 
In  his  circumstanceSi  laid  in  a  manger 
when  he  was  bom;  lived  in  obscurity 
for  a  long  time ;  probably  worked  at  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter ;  had  not  a  place 
where  to  lay  his  head ;  and  was  oppress- 
ed with  poverty  while  he  went  about 
preaching  the  Gospel. — 3.  It  appeared 
m  his  refiutation :  he  was  loaded  with 
the  most  abusive  railing  and  calumny. 
Is.  liii.  the  most  false  accusations,  Matt, 
xxvi.  59,  67,  and  the  most  ignominious 
ridicule,  Psal.  xxii.  6.  Matt.  xxiL  6&. 
John  vii.  35. — 4.  In  his  soul  he  was  of- 
ten tempted.  Matt.  iv.  1,  &c.  Heb.  ii. 
17, 18.  Heb.  iv.  15.  ^eved  with  the 
reproaches  cast  on  hunself^  and  with 
the  sins  and  miseries  of  others,  Heb.  xiL 
3.  Matt.  xi.  19.  John  xi.  35,  was  bur-  , 
dened  with  the  hidings  of  his  Father's  ' 
face,  and  the  feai's  and  impressions  of 
his  wrath,  Psal.  xxii.  I.  Liike  xxii.  43. 
Heb.  V.  7. — 5.  In  his  death,  scourged*, 
crowned  with  thorns,  received  gall  and 
vinegar  to  drink,  and  was  crucified  be- 
tween two  thieves,  Luke  xxiii.  John 
xix.  Mark  xv.  24,  25. — 6.  In  his  bu- 
rial: not  only  was  he  bom  in  another 
man's  house,  but  he  was  buried  in  ano- 
ther man's  tomb ;  for  he  had  no  tomb 
of  his  own,  or  familv  vault  to  be  inter- 
red in.  Is.  liii.  10,  &c.  Matt.  xiii.  46. 
The  humiliation  of  Christ  was  nefees- 
Ff 
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saty,  1.  To  execute  the  pui-pose  of  God, 
and  covenant  engagements  of  Christ, 
Acts  ii.  23, 24.  Psal.  xl.  6,  7,  8.-2.  To 
fulfil  the  manifold  tjrpes  and  predictions 
of  the  Old  Testament. — 3.  To  satisfy 
the  broken  law  of  God,  and  purchase 
eternal  I'edemption  for  us,  Isa.  liii.  Heb. 
ix.  12, 15.— 4.  To  leave  us  an  unspotted 
pattern  of  holiness  and  patience  under 
suffering.  GiWa  Body  of  Div.  p.  66, 
vol.  ii.  Srown's  A'at.  and  kev.  Religion, 
p.  357;  Ridgley*8  Body  of  Div.  qu.  48. 
HUMILITY,  a  disposition  of  mind 
wherein  a  person  has  a  low  opinicm  of 
himself  and  his  advantages.  It  is  a 
branch  of  internal  worship,  or  of  experi- 
mental religion  ai\d  godliness.  It  is  the 
effect  of  divine  grace  operating  on  the 
soul,  and  always  characterises  the  true 
Christian.  Tne  heathen  jjhilosophers 
wei^  so  little  acquainted  with  this  vir- 
tue, that  they  had  no  name  for  it :  what 
they  meant  by  the  word  we  use,  was 
meanness  and  baseness  of  mind.  To 
consider  this  grace  a  little  more  parti- 
cularly, it  may  be  observed,  1.  That  hu- 
mility does  not  oblige  a  man  to  wrong 
the  truth,  or  himself,  bjr  entertaining  a 
meaner  or  worse  opinion  of  himself 
than  he  deserves. — 2.  Nor  docs  it  oblige 
a  man,  right  or  wrong,  to  give  every 
body  else  the  preference  to  himself. 
A  wise  man  cannot  believe  himself  in- 
ferior to  the  ignorant  multitude ;  nor  tlie 
virtuous  man  that  he  is  not  so  good  as 
those  whose  lives  are  vicious. — 3.  Nor 
does  it  oblige  a  man  to  treat  himself  with 
contempt  m  his  words  or  actions:  it 
looks  more  like  affectation  than  humility, 
when  a  man  says  such  things  in  his  own 
dispraise  as  otHers  know,  or  he  himself 
believes,  to  be  false:  and  it  is  plain,  also, 
that  this  is  often  done  merely  as  a  bait 
to  catch  the  praises  of  othei's.  Humility 
consists,  1.  In  not  attributing  to  ourselves 
any  excellence  or  good. which  we  have 
not. — ^2.  In  not  over-rating  any  thing  we 
do. — 3.  In  not  taking  an  immoderate  de- 
light in  ourselves. — L  In  not  assuming 
more  of  the  praise  of  a  quality  or  action 
than  belongs  to  us.— 5.  In  an  inward ! 
sense  of  our  many  imperfections  and 
idns. — 6.  In  ascribing  all  we  have  and 
are  to  the  grace  of  God.  Time  humility 
vfill  exfireaa  itnelf  1.  By  the  modesty  of 
our  appearance.  The  humble  man  will 
consiaer  his  age,  abilities,  character, 
fimction,  &c.  and  act  accordingly. — 2. 
By  the  modesty  of  our  pursuits.  We 
shall  not  aim  at  any  thing  above  our 
strength,  but  prefer  a  ^oa  to  a  great 
name — 3.  It  will  express  itself  by  the 
modesty  of  our  conversation  and  beha- 
viour:  we  shall  not  be  locjuaciops,  oljsti- 
imte,  forward,  envious,  discontented*'  or 


ambitious.  The  advantagea  of  humili' 
ty  are  numerotie :  1.  It  is  well  pleasmg 
to  God,  1  Pet  iii.  4. — 2.  It  has  great  in- 
fluence on  us  in  the  performance  of  all 
other  duties,  praying,  hearing,  converse, 
&c. — 3.  It  mdicates  that  more  grace 
shall  be  given,  James  iv.  6.  Ps.  xxv.  9. 
— 4.  It  pi-eserves  the  soul  in  great  tran- 
quillity and  contentment,  Ps.  Ixix.  32, 
33. — 5.  It  makes  us  patient  and  resign- 
ed under  afflictions.  Job  i.  22. — 6.  It  en- 
ables us  to  exercise  moderation  ineverj^ 
thmg.  To  obtain  this  excellent  sfiira 
ive  mould  remember^  1.  The  example 
of  Christ,  PhU.  ii.  6,  7,  8.-2.  That  hea- 
ven is  a  place  of  humility.  Rev.  v.  8^. 
That  our  sins  are  numerous,  and  deserve 
the  greatest  punishment,  Lam.  iu.  39.— 
4.  That  humility  is  the  way  to  honour, 
Prov.  xvi.  18.--5.  That  the  greatest 
pix)mises  of  good  are  made  to  the  hum- 
ble. Is.  Ivii.  15.  Ivi.  2.  1  Pet  v.  5.  Ps. 
cXlvii.  6.  Matt.  v.  5.  Grove's  Mor. 
Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  286 ;  Evans's  Christian 
Tem/ier,  vol.  i.  ser.  1 ;  Watts  on  Hu- 
mility; Baxter's  Christian  JDirectm 
i  V.  1.  p.  496 ;  Hak's  Cont.  p.  110 ;  GilTf 
Body  of  Drv.  p,  151,  vol  iil  Walker't 
Ser.  iv  ser  3 

HUSBAND,  duties  of.    See  Mar- 
riage State. 

HUSSITES,  a  party  of  reformers, 
the  followers  of  John  Huss.-4ohn  Huss, 
from  whom  the  Hussites  take  their 
name,  was  bom  in  d  little  village  in  Bo- 
hemia, called  Huss,  and  lived  at  Prague 
in  the  highest  reputation,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  sanctity  of  his  manners  ana 
the  purity  of  his  doctrine.  Hewasoisr 
tinguished  by  his  uncommon  erudition 
and  eloquence ;  and  performed  at  tne 
same  time  the  functions  of  profe^or  oi 
divinity  in  the  university,  and  of  ordi- 
nary pastor  in  the  church  of  that  city. 
He  adopted  the  sentunents  of  W jcfcime 
and  the  Waldeases ;  and,  in  the  year 
1407,  began  openly  to  oppose  and  preacn 
against  divers  errors  in  aoctrine,  as  weu 
as  conniptions  m  point  of  discipline,  tne 
reigning  in  the  church.  Huss  likewise 
endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  h'spower 
to  withdi-aw  the  university  of  rra^^ 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Gi-egoiy  Ai^  j 
whom  the  kingof  Bohemia  had  hitneruj 
acknowledged  as  the  time  and  lawnu 
head  of  the  church.  This  occaaoneQ 
a  violent  quarrel  between  the  mcenhc 
archbishop  of  Prague  and  the  zealous 
reformer,  which  the  latter  inflamed  aiui 
augmented  fi-om  day  to  day,  by  n  s  p-^ 
thetic  exclamations  against  the  co^i 
Rome,  cjid  the  corruption  ^at  prev*iu- 
ed  among  the  sacerdotal  order. 

There  were  other  circumstances  in-J 
contributed  to  inflame  the  resenvinci 
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of  tlie  clergy  against  bim.  He  adopted 
the  phflosophical  opinions  of  the  Real- 
ists, and  vehemently  opposed  and  even 
persecuted  the  Nominalists,  whose 
number  and  influence  wei-e  consider- 
able in  the  university  of  Prague.  He 
also  multiplied  the  number  of  his  ene- 
mies in  tne  year  1408,  by  procuring, 
through  his  own  credit,  a  sentence  m 
favour  of  the  Bohemians,  who  disputed 
with  the  Germans  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  suffrages  which  their  respective 
nations  were  entitled  to  in  all  matters 
that  were  carried  by  election  in  this 
university.  In  consequence  of  a  decree 
obtained  in  favour  of  the  former,  which 
restOTed  them  to  their  constitutional 
right  of  three  suffrages  usurped  by  the 
latter,  the  Germans  withdrew  from 
Prague,  and  in  the  year  1409  founded  a 
new  academy  at  Leipsic.  This  event  no 
sooner  happened,  than  Huss  began  to 
inveigh,  witn  greater  freedom  than  he 
had  done  before,  against  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  the  clergy ;  and  to  re- 
commend in  a  public  manner  the  wri- 
tings and  opinions  of  Wickliflfe,  as  far  as 
they  related  to  the  papal  hierarcliy,  the 
despotism  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
the  corruption  of  the  clergy.^  Hence  an 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  in 
the  year  .1410,  before  the  tribunal  of 
John  XXni.  by  whom  lie  was  solemnly 
expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  Notwithstanding  this  sentence 
of  excommunication,  he  proceeded  to 
expose  the  Romish  churcn  with  a  for- 
titude and  zeal  that  wer^  almost  uni- 
versally applauded. 

This  emment  m^,  whose  piety  was 
equally  sincere  and  fervent,  though  his 
zeal  was  perhaps  too  violent,  and  his 
prudence  not  always  circumspect,  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  council 
of  Constance.  Secured,  as  he  thought, 
from  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  by  the 
safe  conduct  granted  him  by  the  empe- 
ror Sigismund  for  his  journey  to  Con- 
stance, his  residence  in  that  place,  and 
his  return  to  his  own  country,  John  Huss 
obeyed  the  order  of  the  council,  and  ap- 
peared before  it  to  demonstrate  his  in- 
nocence, and  to  prove  that  the  charge 
of  his  having  deserted  the  church  of 
Rome  was  entirely  groundless.  How- 
ever, his  enemies  so  far  prevailed,  that, 
by  the  most  scandalous  breach  of  public 
faith,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  declared 
a  heretic,  because  he  refused  to  plead 
guilty  j^ainst  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, m  obedience  to  the  council,  and 
burnt  alive  in  1415;  a  punishment 
which  he  endured  with  unparalleled 
magnanimity  and  resolution.  When  he 
Qame  to  tho  place  of  eKecution^  he  fell 


on  his  knees,  sang  pordons  of  psalin& 
looked  steadfasdy  towards  heaven,  and 
repeated  these  words :  **Into  thy  hands, 

0  Lord,  do  I  commit  my  spint ;  thou 
hast  redeemed  me,  O  most  good  and 
feithful  God.  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  asast 
and  help  me,  that  with  a  firm  and  pre- 
sent mind,  by  thv  most  powerful  grace 

1  may  undeiio  tnis  most  cruel  and  igno- 
minious death, to  which  I  am  condemned 
for  preachme  the  truth  of  thy  most  holy 
Gospel."  When  the  chain  was  put 
upon  him  at  the  stake,  he  said  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  "My  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  bound  with  a  narder  chain 
than  this  for  my  sake,  and  why  should  I 
be  ashamed  of  this  old  rusty  one?*' 
Wlien  the  faggots  were  piled  up  to  his 
verj'  neck,  the  duke  of  Bavaria  was  of- 
ficious enough  to  desire  him  to  abjure, 
"No,"  says  Huss,  "I  never  preached 
any  doctrme  of  an  evil  tendency ;  and 
what  I  taught  with  my  lips,  I  seal  with 
my  blood."  He  said  to  the  executioner, 
"Are  you  going  to  bum  a  goose?  In 
one  century  you  will  have  a  swan  you 
can  neither  roast  nor  boil."  If  he  were 
prophetic,  he  must  have  meant  Luther, 
who  had  a  swan  for  his  arms.  The  fire 
was  then  applied  to  the  faggots ;  when 
the  martyr  sang  a  hymn  with  so  loud 
and  cheerful  a  voice,  that  he  was  heard 
through  aU  the  cracklmgs  of  the  com- 
bustibles and  tlie  noise  ofthe  multitude. 
At  last  his  voice  tvas  cut  short,  after  he 
had  uttered,  **  Jesus  Christ,  thou  Son  of 
the  living  God,  have  mercy  upon  me." 
and  he  was  consumed  in  a  most  misera- 
ble manner. .  The  duke  of  Bavaria  or- 
dered the  executioner  to  throw  all  the 
martyr's  clothes  into  the  flames :  after 
which  his  ashes  were  carefully  collect- 
ed, and  cast  into  the  Rhine. 

But  the  cause  in  which  this  eminent 
man  was  engaged  did  not  die  with  him. 
His  disciples  adhered  to  their  master's 
doctrines  after  his  death,  which  broke 
out  into  an  open  war.  John  Ziska,  a 
Bohemian  knight,  in  1420,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Hussites,  who  were 
now  become  a  very,  considerable  party, 
and  threw  off  the  despotic  yoke  of  ISigis- 
mund,  who  had  treated  their  brethren 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  Ziska 
was  succeeded  by  Procopius  in  the  year 
1424.  Acts  of  baroarity  were  committed 
on  both  sides ;  for  notwithstanding  the 
irreconcileable  opposition  between  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  contendmg 

Earties,  they  both  agreed  in  this  one 
orrible  principle,  that  it  was  innocent 
and  lawful  to  persecute  and  extirpate 
with  fire  and  sword  the  enemies  of^  the 
true  religion;  and  such  they  recipro- 
cally appeared  to  each  ntlier.    These 
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commotions  In  a  great  measure  subsided 
by  the  interference  of  the  council  of  Ba* 
sfl^m  the  year  1433. 

The  Hussites,  who  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  viz.  the  Calixtines  and  the 
Taborites,  spread  over  all  Bohemia,  and 
Hungary,  and  even  Silesia  and  Poland ; 
and  there  are,  it  is  said,  some  remains 
of  them  still  subsisting  in  those  parts. 
Broughton^a  Diet.  Aliddleton*8  Evan. 
JBioj^.  vol.  i.    Mosheim^a  Ecc.  Hist. 

hIjTCHINSONIANS,  the  followers 
of  John  Hutchinson,  who  was  bom  in 
Yorkshire  in  1674.  In  the  earlv  part  of 
liis  life  he  served  the  duke  of  Soni.crset 
in  the  capacity  of  steward ;  and  in  the 
course  of  nis  travels  from  place  to  place 
employed  himself  in  collecting  fossils. 
We  are  told  that  the  large  aSid  noble 
collection  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Woodward 
to  the  Universitv  of  Cambridge  was  ac- 

'  tuaJly  made  by  nim,  and  even  unfairly 
obtamed  from  him.  In  1724,  he  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  curious  book, 
called  Mo8C8*8  Princi/iia,  in  which  he 
ridiculed  Dr.  Woodward^s  Natui^al, His- 
tory of  the  Eaith,  and  exploded  the 
doctrine  of  cavitation  established  in 
Newton's  Pnncipia.  In,  1727,  he  pub- 
lish^ a  second  pait  of  Moses's  Prin- 
cipia,  containing  the  principles  of  the 
ScrijJture  philosophy.  From  this  time 
to  his  death  he  published  a  volume 
every  year  or  two,  which,  with  the 
manuscripts  he  Ifeft  behind,  were  pub- 
lished in  1748,  in  12  volumes,  8vo.  On 
the  Monday  before  his  death.  Dr.  Mead 
urged  him.to  be  bled ;  saying,  pleasant- 
ly, **  I  will  soon  send  you  to'  Moses," 
meaning  his  studies ;  but  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son takmg  it  in  the  literal  sense,  an- 
sw/sred  in  a  mutterine  tone,  **  I  believe, 
doctor,  you  will ;"  ana  was  so  displeas- 
ed, tliat  he  dismissed  him  for  another 
physician;  but  he  died  in  a  few  days 
after,  August  28, 1737. 

It  appears  to  be  a  leadine  sentiment 
of  this  denomination,  that  all  our  ideas 
of  divinity  g^re  formed  from  the  ideas  in 
nature, — ^that  nature  is  a  standing  pic- 
ture, and  Scripture  an  application  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  picture,  to  draw  out 
to,  as  the  great  things  of  God,  in  order 
to  reform  our  mental  conceptions.  To 
prove  this  point,  thev  allege,  that  the 
Scriptures  declare  tne  inviaible  things 
of  God  from  the  formation  ofthewond 
are  clearly  seen,  being  unde7 stood  by 

'  the  things  which  are  made;  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  Rom.  i.  20. 
The  heavens  must  declare  God*8  righ- 
(eousneas  a  fid  truth  in  the  congregation 
of  the  saints,  Psal.  Ixxxix.  5.  And  in 
short  the  whole  system  of  nature,  in  one 
voace  of  analog)', 'declares  and  gives  us 


ideas  of  his  ^oit>  and  sliows  \xs  Iiis 
handy-work.  We  cannot  have  any 
ideas  of  invisible  things  till  they  are 
pointed  out  to  us  by  revelation ;  and  as 
we  cannot  know  them  immediately, 
such  as  they  are  in  themselves,  after 
the  manner  m  which  we  know  sensible 
objects,  they  must  be  communicated  to 
us  by  the  mediation  of  such  things  as  we 
already  comprehend.  For  this  reason 
the  Scripture  is  .found  to  have  a  Ian 
guage  ot  its  own.  which  does  not  consist 
of  words,  but  ot  signs  or  figures  taken 
from  visible  things :  in  consequence  ot 
which  the  world  which  we  now  see  be 
comes  a  sort  of  commentar)'  on  the 
mind  of  God,  and  explains  the  world  in 
which  we  believe.  Tne  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  are  attested  by  the  whole 
natural  world :  they  are  recorded  in  a 
language  which  has  never  been  con- 
founded; they  are  written  in  a^text 
which  shall  never  be  corrupted. 

The  Hutchinsonians  maintain  that  the 
gi*eat  mystery  of  the  trinity  is  conveyed 
to  our  understandings  by  iaeas  of  sense; 
and,  that  the  ci'eated  substance  of  the 
air,  or  heaven,  in  its  three-fold  agency 
of  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  is  the  enigma  of 
the  one  essence  or  one  Jehovah  hi  three 
persons.  The  unity  of  essence  is  exhi- 
bited by  its  unity  of  substance ;  the  tri- 
nity of  conditions,  fire,  light,  and  spint 
Thus  the  one  substance  of  the  air,  or 
heaven  bits  three  conditions,  shows  the 
unity  in  trinity;  and  its  three  conditions 
in  or  of  one  substance,  the  trinity  in 
unity.  For  (says  this  denommarion)  n 
we  consult  the  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  we  shall  find  the  per- 
sons of  the  Deity  represented  under  the 
names  and  characters  of  the  three  ma- 
terial agents,  fii-e,  light,  and  spirit,  ana 
their  actions  expressed  by  the  actions 
of  these  their  emblems.  The  Fatheris 
caUed  a  consummg  fire ;  and  his  judici^ 
proceedings  are  spoken  of  hr  wor^ 
which  denote  the  several  actions  d  nr^ 
Jehovah  is  a  consuming fire-^Our ^oa 
is  a  consuming  fire,  Deut.  iv.  24.  neo. 
xii.  29.  The  Son  has  the  name  of  Ugn^ 
and  his  purifymg  actions  and  offices  are 
described  by  woi-d/  which  denote  the 
actions  and  offices  of  light.  He  iS  inz 
true  light,  which  Ughteth  every  man  m 
Cometh  into  the  world,  John  i.  9.  wia^ 
iv.  2.  The  Comforter  has  the  name  oi 
Spirit ;  and  his  animating  and  sustauuH| 
offices  are  described  by  words,  tor  w 
actions  and  offices  of  the  material  spu^ 
His  actions  in  the  spbitual  econo^»y  ^^ 
agreeable  to  his  type  in  the  nanixa* 
economy;  such  as  mspiring, i^pP^^T^^^ 
driving,  leading,  Matt.  ii.  1-  ^^^^^L- 
losoplSc  systeS  'of  the  Hutchinsoma"* 
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is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  truth  of  it  rests  on  these  supposi- 
tioas.  1.  That  the  Hebrew  language 
was  formed  under  divine  inspiration, 
cither  all  at  once,  or  at  different  times, 
as  occasion  required ;  and  that  the  Di- 
vine Being  had  a  view  in  constructing 
it,  to  .the  various  revelations  which  he 
in  all  succeeding  times  should  make  in 
that  langur.ge;  consequently,  that  its 
words  must  be  the  most  proper,and  de- 
terminate to  convey  such  tniths  as  the 
Deity,  during  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, thought  fit  to  make  known  to 
the  sons  of  men.  Farther  than  this: 
that  the  inspired  penmen  of  those  ages 
at  least  were  under  the  guidance  of 
heaven  in  the  choice  of  words  for  re- 
cording what  was  revealed  to  them : 
therefore  tliat  the  Old  Testament,  if 
the  language  be  rightly  understood,  is 
the' most  determinate  in  its  meaning  of 
any  other  book  under  heaven. — 2.  That 
whatever  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  strictly  and  literally  true,  al- 
lowing only  for  a  few  common  figures ! 
of  rhetoric:  th^t  nothing  contrary  to 
tnith  is  accommodated  to  vulgar  ap- 
prehensions.       ^  .       ^ 

In  proof  of  this  the  Hutchinsonians 
argue  in  this  manner.  The  primary 
and  ultimate  design  of  revelation  is  in- 
deed to  teacli  men  divinity ;  but  in  sub- 
serviency to  that,  geography,  history,  I 
and  chronology,  are  occasionally  intro-  \ 
duced  ;  all  which  ave  allowed  to  be  just  i 
and  authentic  There  are  also  innume- 
rable references  to  things  of  nature,  and 
descriptions  bf  them.  If,  then,  the  for- 
mer arc  just,  and  to  be  depended  on, 
for  the  same  reason  the  latter  ought  to 
be  esteemed  philosophically  tnie.'  Far- 
ther-c  they  think  it  not  unworthy  of 
God,  that  he  should  make  it  a  secondary 
end  of  his  revelation  to  unfold  the  se- 
crets of  his  works;  as  the  primary  was 
to  make  known  the  mysteries  of  his  na- 
ture, and  the  designs  of  his  grac^,  that 
men  might  thereby  be  led  to  admire  and 
adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  which 
the  g^reat  Author  of  the  universe  has 
displayed  throughout  all  his  works.  And 
as  our  minds  are  often  referred  to  na- 
tural things  for  idea^  of  spiritual  truth€, 
it  is  of  gi*eat  importance,  in  order  to 
conceive  aright  of  divine  matters,  that 
our  ideas  of  the  natural  things  referred 
to  be  strictly  just  and  true. 

Mr.  Hutchmson  found  that  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  had  some  capital  words, 
which  he  thought  had  not  been  duly 
considered  and  understood ;  and  which, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  contain  in 
their  radical  meaning  the  greatest  and 


most  comfoilable  tniths.  The  c/z^ru- it  and  opinion  of  mankind  concerning  us; 


bim  he  explains  to  be  a  hieroglyphic  of 
divine  constiniction,  or  a  sacred  image* 
to  describe,  as  far  as  figures  could  go, 
the  humanity  united  to  Deity:  and  so 
he  treats  of  several  other  words  of  si- 
milar import.  Fix)m  all  which  he  con*- 
eluded,  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  <rf 
the  Jewish  dispensation  were  so  many 
delineations  .ot  Christ,  in  what  he  was 
to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer;  that  the 
early  Jews  knciw  them  to  be  types, of 
his  actions  and  sufferings ;  and,  by  per* 
forming  them  as  such,  were  so  far 
Christians  both  in  faith  and  practice. 

The  Hutchinsonians  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  men  of  devorit  minds, 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
and  untainted  with  heterodox  opiifions, 
which  have  so  often  divided  the  c^urcK 
of  Christ.  The  njtmes  of  Romaine,  Bi- 
shop Home,  Parkhurst,  and  others,  of 
this  denomination,  will  be  long  esteemed^ 
both  for  the  piety  they  possessed,  and 
the  good  they  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  promoting  amongst  mankind.—  ' 
Should  the  reader  wish  to  know  more 
of  the  philosophical  and  theological 
opinions  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  he'  may 
consult  a  work,  ehtitled  **  An  Abstract 
of  the  Works  (k  John  Hutchinson,  Esq. 
Edinburgh,  1753."  See  also  Jonea^a 
JJff  of  Bis/io/i  Home,  2d  edit.  Jonea*$ 
M^ork's;  Sjiearman^s  Inquiry,  p.  26&- 
273. 

HYMN,  a  song  or  ode  in  honour  of 
the  Div'uie  Being.  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Poictiers,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  composed  hymns  to  be  sung  in 
churches,  and  was  followed  by  St.  Am* 
brose.  Most  of  those  in  the  Romaii 
])re\'iary  were  composed  by  Prudentiu^. 
The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  ancients  ge- 
nerally consisted  of  three  sorts  of  stan- 
zas, one  of  which  was  sung  by  the  band 
as  they  walked  from  east  to  west ;  ano-' 
ther  was  performed  as  they  returned 
fi-om  west  to  east ;  the  third  part  was 
sung  before  the  altar.  The  Jewidi 
hymns  were  accompanied  with  trum- 
pets, dni'tns,  and  cymbals,  to  assist  the 
voices  of  the  Levites  and  the  people. 
We  have  had  a  considerable  number  of 
hymns  composed  in  our  own  country. 
The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Watts, 
Doddridge,  Newton,  and  Hart.  As  to 
selections,  few  are  sup^or  to  Dr. 
Rippon*s  and  Dr.  Williams's.  See 
Psalmody. 

HYPOCRISV  is  a  seeming  or  pro- 
fessing to  be  what  in  truth  and  reality 
we  are  not.  It  consists  in  assuming  a 
character  which  we  are  conscious  does 
not  belong  to  us,  and  by  which  we  in- 
tentionally impose  upon  the  judgment 
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The  tUBTfe  Is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
tongue,  JH  which  it  primarily  sigmiies 
the  profession  of  a  stage  player,  which 
Is  to  express  in  speech,  habit,  and  ac- 
tion, not  his  own  person  ^nd  manners, 
bat  tm  whorii  he  undertakes  to  repre- 
ient.  And  so  it  is ;  for  the  very  essence 
t£  hypocrisy  lies  in  apt  imitation  and  de- 
ceit j  m  actmg  the  part  of  a  member  of 
Chnst  without  any  saving  grace.  The 
hypocrite  is  a  double  person ;  he  has 
«ne  person,  which  is  natural ;  another, 
which  is  artificial;  the  first  he  keeps  to 
himself;  the  other  he  puts  on  as  he 
4oth  his  clothes,  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  before  men.  It  was  higeniously 
said  by  Ba^K  "  that  the  hypocrite  has 
not  put  off  the  old  man,  but  put  on  the 
mev)  upon*  it."  Hypocrites'have  been 
dividea  irito  four  sorts.  1.  The  worldly 
hypocrite,  who  makes  a  profession  of 
religion,  and  pretends  to  oe  religious, 
tnei'ely  from  worldly  considerations, 
Matt  xxiiL  5^—2.  The  le^al  hypocrite, 
who  relinquishes  liis  vicious  practices, 
in  order  thereby  to  merit  heaven,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  has  no  I'eal  lo\'e  to 
God,  Rom.  X.  3. — 3.  The  evangelical 
h3rpocritc,  whose  religion  is  nothing 
more  than  a  bare  conviction  of  sin ;  who 
rejoices  under  the  idea  that  Christ  died 
for  him,  and  yet  has  no  desire  to  live  a 
holy  life,  Matt.  xiii.  20.  2  Pet.  ii.  20.— 4. 
The  enthimastic  hypocrite,  who  has  an 
imaginary  sight  of  liis  sin,  and  of  Christ ; 

.  talks  of  remarkable  impulses  and  high 
feelings ;  and  thinks  himself  very  wise 
and  good  while  he  lives  in  the  most 
scandalous  practices,  Matt  xiii.  39.  2 
Cor.   xl    14.    Cr^ok   on    Hyfiocriay ; 

.  Decoetlcgon*0   Sermon   on   Ps.   li.    6. 

Grove^a   Mor,  Phil.  vol.  ii.   p.   253. 

Southed  Scr,  on  Job  viii.  13.  vol.  10 ; 

Bcllamy'a  Heliv,  Del,  p.  166. 

HYPOST  AaS^  a  term  HteraUy  sig- 


ni^ing  substance  or  subsistence,  dr  (tot 
which  is  put  and  stands  under  andthct 
thing,  and  supports  it,  being  its  baBC, 
ground,  or  foundation.  Thus  faith  w 
the  substantial  foundation  of  thin^ 
hoped  for,  Heb.  xi.  1.  The  word  « 
Greek,  {jroaTaau,  compounded  of  fw, 
sub,  under;  and  io-twhi,  ***/o,"  I  stand, 

1  exist,  q.  d..**  siibsistentia.  It  likewise 
signifies  confidence,  stability,  firmness, 

2  Cor.  i^.  4.  It  is  also  used  for  fienon^ 
Heb.  i.  3.  Thus  we,  hold  that  tiiere  is 
but  one  nature  or  essence  in  God,  but 
three  hypostases  or  persons.  The  word 
has  occasioned  great  dissensions  in  the 
ancient  church,  ftrst  amcmg  the  Greeks, 
and  aftei-wards  among  the  Latms;  but 
an  end  was  put  to  them  by  a  synod  held 
at  Alexandria  about  the  year  362,  at 
which  St  Athauasius  Assisted;  from 
which  time  the  Latins  made  no  great 
scruple  of  saying  three  hypostaseSfWC 
the  Greek  of  three  fiersona.  The  Ay- 
fiostatical  union  is  the  union  of  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ  with  the  divine: 
constituting  two  natures  in  one  person, 
and  not  two  persons  in  one  nature,  as 
the  Nestorians.  believe.  See  Jesus 
Christ. 

H  YPSISTXRII,  (formed  fix)ni  Wm 
"highest,")  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  c^ntuiy;  thu^  called  fi-ora  the 
profession  they  made  of  worshipping 
the  Most  Higii  (icd. 

The  doctrine  of  the  H>'psistarians 
was  an  assembla.s^e  of  Paganism,  Juda- 
ism, and  Christianny. — ^They  -  adored 
the  Most  High  God  with  the  Christiansi 
but  they  also  revered  fire  and  lamps 
with  the  Heathens,  and  observed  the 
sabbath,  and  the  distinction  of  clean  and 
unolean  things,  with  the  Jews.  The 
Hypsistarii  boi-e  a  near  resemblance  t» 
the  Euchites,  or  Messalians. 
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lACOBlTES,  a  sect  of  Christians  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia;  so  called. 
Cither  from  Jacob,  a  Syrian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Mauritius, 
or  from  one  Jacob,  a  monk',  who  flou- 
rished in  the  year  550. 

The  Jacobites  are  of  two  sects,  some 
following  the  rites  of  the  Latin  church, 
and  others  continuing  separated  from 
the  church  of  Rome.  There  is  also  a 
division  among  the  latter,  who  liave  two 
rival  patriarchs.  As  to  their  belief,) 
Uiey  hold  but  one  nature  in  Jesus  Chri&t:, 


with  respect  to  purgatory,  and  prayer* 
for  the  aead,  they  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion with  the  Cireeks  and  other  eastem 
Christians.  They  consecrate  unleaven- 
ed bread  at  the  eucharist,  and  are 
against  confession,  believing  that  it  is 
not  of  divine  institution. 

JANSENISTS,  a  sect  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Fmnce  who  followed  the 
opinions  of  Jansenius  (bishop  of  Yi)re!^ 
and  doctor  of  divinity  of  the  univemties 
of  Louvain  and  Douay,)  in  rclatiou  *• 
gi^ace^mdpredestiiutKib* 
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In  the  jrear  1640,  tlw;  two  universities 
kist  mentionecL  and  particularly  fatlier 
Molina  and  tether  Leonai-d  Celsus, 
thought  fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of 
Ae  Jesuits  on  grace  and  free  will. 
This  having  set  the  controvei^sy  on  foot, 
Jansenius  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jesuits  the  sentiments  of  St.  Aut^istine, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  grace  which  he 
entitled  jluguatinus.  This  treatise  wa.** 
attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  who  accused 
Jiansenius  of  maintaining  dangerous  and 
heretical  opinions ; '  and  afterwards,  in 
1642,  obtained  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  a 
formal  condemnation  of  the  treatise 
wrote  by  Jansenius ;  when  the  partisans 
of  Jansenius  gave  out  that  this  bull  was 
spurious,  and  composed  hy  a  person  en- 
tirely devoted  to  tne  Jesuits.  After  the 
death. of  Urban  VIII.  the  affair  of  Jan- 
senism began  to  be  more  wainnly  con- 
trovei^ed,  and  gave  birth  to  a  great 
number  of  polemical  writings  concern- 
ing grace ;  and  what  occasioned  some 
mirth,  were  the  titles  which  each  i)arty 
j^ave  to  their  wntings :  one  writer  pub- 
lished the  Torch  of  St.  Augvstine ; 
another  found  Snuffers  of  Si.  Jugua- 
tine*8  Torch;  and  father  Veron  formed 
^  Gag  for  the  Jansenists,  &c.  In  the 
year  1650,  sixty-eight  bishqjs  of  France 
subscribed  a  letter  to  pope  Innocent  X. 
to  obtain  an  inquiry  into  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  five  following  propositions, 
extracted  from  Jansenius^s  Augustirtus : 

1.  Some  of  God's  commandments  are 
impossible  to  be  obsencd  by  the  righ- 
teous, even  though  they  endeavour  with 
all  their  j)ower  to  accomplish  therti. — 

2.  In  the  state  of  corrupted  nature,  we 
are  incapable  of  resisting  inward  grace. 
—3.  Merit  and  demerit,  in  a  state  of 
corrupted  nature,  do  not  depend  on  a 
L'berty  which  excludes  necessity,  but  on 
a  liberty  which  excludes  constraint.— -4. 
The  Semi-pelagians  admitted  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  inward  preventing  grace 
for  the  peifoi-mance  of  each  particular 
act,  even  for  the  beginning  of  faith; 
but  they  were  hei*etics  in  maintaining 
that  this  grace  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  will  of  man  was  able  either  to  re- 
sist or  obey  it. — S.  It  is  Sejii-pelagian- 
jsm  to  siiy,  that  Jesus  Christ  tlied,  or 
thed  his  blood,  for  all  mankind  m  ge- 
neral. 

In  the  year  1652,  the  pope  appointed 
a  congregation  for  examining  into  tlie 
dispute  relative  to  grace.  In  this  con- 
gregation Jansenius  was  conlemned; 
and  the  bull  of  conlemnation  published 
in  May,  1653,  filled  all  the  pulpits  in 
PaiTswith  violent  outcHes  and  alarms 
against  the  Jansenists.  In  the  year  1656, 
pope  AlcxaJ>d^  Vll,  issued  o^t  anoth^- 


bull,  in  which  he  condemned  the  ftvf 
propositions  ot  Jansenius.  However,  th« 
jansenists  affirmed  that  these  propou* 
tions  were  not  to  be  found  in  this  book ; 
but  that  some  of  his  enemies  having 
caused  them  to  be  printed  on  a  sheet»' 
inserted  them  in  the  book,  and  thereby 
deceived  the  pope.  At  last  Clemeiit 
XI.  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  b)r  his  con- 
stitution  of  July  17, 1705,  in  whfch,  after 
having  recited  the  constitutions  of  his 
predecessors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he 
declared,  "That,  m  order  to  pay  a 
proper  obedience  to  tlie  papal  constitu* 
tions  concerning  the  present  question^ 
it  is  necessary  to  receive  them  with  a 
respectful  silence."  Thcclercyof  Pa* 
ris,  the  same  year,  approved  and  ac- 
cepted this  bull,  and  none  dared  to  op* 
pose  it.  This  is  the  famous  bull  Uni^ 
genitua^  so  called  from  its  beginning 
with  the  words,  Uni^enitua  Dei  FHitia^ 
Sec.  which  has  occasioned  so  much  con«> 
fusion  in  Finance. 

It  was  not  only  on  account  of  their 
embi-aoing  the  doctrines  of  Aug[ustine^ 
that  the  Jesuits  were  so  imbittered 
against  them ;  but  that  which  offended 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  other  creatures  of 
the   Roman  pontiff,  was,  their   strict 

J>iety,  and  severe  moral  discipline.  The 
ansenists  cried  out  aeadnst  tne  corrup- 
tions of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  com- 
plained that  neither  its  doctrines  nor 
morals  retained  any  traces  of  their  for- 
mer purity.  They  reproached  the  clergy 
with  an  uAiversil  depravation  of  senti- 
ments and  manners,  and  an  entire  for- 
getfulness  of  the  dignity  of  their  cha- 
racter and  the  duties  of  their  vocation ; 
they  censured  the  licentiousness  of  the 
monastic  or^ei*s,  and  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  reforming  .their  discipline 
according  to  the  rules  of  sanctity,  ab- 
stinence, and  self-*denial,  that  were  ori- 
ginally prescribed  by  their  respective 
founders,  lliey  maintained,  al.so,  that 
the  people  ougnt  to  be  carefuUy  in- 
structed in  all  the  doctrines  aiid  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity;  and  that,  for  this 
purpose,  the  Hbly  Scriptures  and  pub- 
lic liturgies  sh-^uld  be  offered  to  their 
gerusal  in  their  mother  tongue;  and, 
nally,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter 
of  the  highest  monaent  to  persuade  all 
Christians  that  tnie  piety  aid  not  con- 
sist in  the  obsei'vance  of  pompous  rites, 
or  in  the  pcrfonnance  of  external  acts 
of  devotion,  but  in  inward  holiness  and 
divine  love.  « 

Notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned 
sentiments,  the  Jansenists  have  been 
accused  of  superstition  and  fanaticism ; 
and,  on  account  of  their  severe  disci- 
pline ^d  prac^icei  have  been  denon^ 
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nated  RigouristB,  It  is  said,  that  they 
ins^e  repentance  consist  chiefly  in  those 
voluntary  sufferings  which  the  trans- 
gressor inflicted  upon  himse\f,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  his  crimes  and 
the  degree  of  his  guilt.  They  tortured 
and  macerated  their  bodies  by  painful 
labour,  excessive  abstinence,  continual 
prayer,  and  contemplation:  nay,  they 
carried  these  austerities,  it  is  said,  to  so 
high  a  pitch,  as  to  place  merit  in  them, 
and  to  consider  those  as  the  sacred  vic- 
tims of  repentance  who  had  ^dually 
put  an  end  to  their  days  by  their  exces- 
sive abstinence  and  labour.  Dr.  Haweis, 
however,  in  his  Church  History,  (vol. 
ill  p.  46,)  seems  to  form  a  more  favour- 
able opinion  of  them.  "  I  do  not,"  says 
he,  *  readily  receive  tjie  accusations 
that  Papists  or  Protestants  have  object- 
ed to  them,  as  over  rigorous  and  fana- 
tic in  their  devotion ;  but  I  will  admit 
'  many  things  might  be  blamedble :  a 
tincture  of  popery  mi^ht  drive  them  to 
push  monkish  austerities  too  far,  and 
secretly  to  place  some  merit  in  mortifi- 
cation, which  they  in  general  disclaim- 
ed ;  yet,  with  all  that  can  be  said,  surely 
the  root  of  the  matter  was  in  them. 
WTien  I  read  Jansenius,  or  his  disciples 
Pascal  or  Quesnel,  I  bow  before  such 
dij^tinguished  excellencies,  and  confess 
them  my  brethren ;  shall  I  say  my  fa- 
thers? Their  principles  are  pure  and 
evangelical ;  their  morals  formed  upon 
the  apostles  and  prophets;  ahd  their 
zeal  to  amend  and  convert,  blessed  with 
eminent  success." 

IBERIANS,  a  denomination  of  east- 
em  Christians,  which  derive  their  name 
from  Iberia,  a  province  of  Asia  now 
called  Georgia:  hence  they  are  also 
called  Georgians.  Their  tenets  are  said 
to  be  the  same  with  those  of  the  Greek 
church ;  which  see. 

ICONOCLASTES,  or  Iconoclas- 
TiE,  breakers  of  images :  a  name  which 
the  church  pf  Rome  gives  to  all  who  re- 
ject the  use  of  images  in  religious  mat- 
ters. The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from 
fijTMv  ima^o,  and  uXaarfiv  rumfiere,  "to 
break."  In  this  sense  i^ot  only  the  re- 
formed, but  some  of  the  eastern  church- 
es, are  called  iconoclastes,  and  esteemed 
by  them  heretics,  as  opposing  the  wor- 
ship of  the  images  of  God  and  the  saints, 
ana  breaking  their  figures  and  repre- 
sentations m  churches. 

The  opposition  to  images  began  in 
Greece,  under  the  reign  of  Bardanes, 
who  was  created  emperor  of  the  Greeks 
a  little  after  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century,  when  the  worship  of 
them  became  common.  See  Image.  But 
the  tumults  occasioned  by  it  wei'e  quell- 


ed by  a  revolution,  which,  in  713,  de- 
prived Bardanes  of  the  imperial  throne. 
The  dispute,  however,  broke  out  widi 
redoubled  fury  under  Le6  the  Isaurian, 
who  issued  out  an  edict  in  the  year  726, 
abrogating,  as  some  say,  the  worship  of 
images;  and  ordering  all  the  images, 
except  that  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  churches ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  others,  this  edict  only  pro- 
hibitm^  the  paying^  to  them  an^  kind  of 
adoration  or  worship.  This  emct  occa- 
sioned a  civil  war,  which  broke  out  in 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and,  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  priests  and  monks* 
ravaged  a  part  of  Asia,  and  afterwards 
reached  Italy.  The  civil  commodons 
and  insuiTections  in  Italy  were  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Gre- 
gory I.  and  ll.  Leo  was  excommunica- 
ted; and  his  subjects  in  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces violated  their  allegiance,  and 
rising  in  arms,  either  massacred  or 
banished  all  the  emperor's  deputies  and 
officers.  In  consequence  of  tnese  pro- 
ceedings, Leo  assembled  a  councu  at 
Constantinople  in  730,  which  deeraded 
Germanus,  bishop  of  that  city,  who  was 
a  patron  of  images ;  and  he  ordered  all 
the  images  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  in- 
flicted a  variety  of  severe  punishments 
upon  such  as  were  attachea  to  that  ido- 
latrous worship.  Hence  arose  two  fac- 
tions, one  of  wnich  adopted  the  adora- 
tion and  worship  of  images,  and  on  that 
account  were  called  iconoduUyr  inco- 
nolatrse;  and  the  other  maintained  that 
such  worship  was  unlawful,  and  that 
nothing  was  more  worthy  the  zeal  (» 
Christians  than  to  demolish  and  destroy 
those  statues  and  pictures  which  were 
the  occasicm  of  this  gross  idolatry;  ajjj 
hence  they  were  distinguished  by  the 
titles  of  icono-machi  (from  fuw*  iroagc» 
and  jiaxM,  I  contend)  and  iconocmX. 
The  zeal  of  Gregory  II.  in  favour  ot 
image  worship  was  not  only  «^^^^ 
but  even  surpassed,  by  liis  successor 
Gregory  III.  m  consequence  ^jj^^^ 
the  Italian  provinces  were  torn  fr^^  j". 
Grecian  emph^.  Constantine,  caiiea 
Copronimus,m  754,  convened  a  councu 

at    Constantinople,   regarded  by  tnc 
Greeks   as   the    seventh   «cuinenic^ 
council,  which  solemnly  condemneouic 
worship  and  use  of  images.  Those  wn^ 
notwithstanding  this  decree  of  ^'^^^i 
cil,  raised  commotions  in  the  ^^^^1^ 
severely  punished,  and  new  laws  we 
enacted  to  set  bounds  to  the  violence  « 
monastic  rage.   Leo  IV.  who  was  d^w 
red  emperor  in  775,  pursued  the  sa^^ 
measures,  and  had  recourse  to  tne  c 
cive  influence  of  penal  laws,in  owr 
extirpate  idolatry  out  of  the  Lnnsw- 
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church.  Irene,  the  wife  of  Leo,  poison- 
ed her  husband  in  780;  assumed  the 
reins  of  the  empire  durbig  the  minority 
of  her  son  Constantine;  and  in  786  sum- 
moned a  council  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Second  JSTi- 
cene^  Council,  which  abrogated  the  laws 
and  decrees  against  the  new  idolatry, 
restored  the  worship  of  images  and  of 
the  cross,  and  denounced  severe  punish- 
ments against  those  who  maintained  that 
God  was  the  only  object  of  religious  ado- 
ration. In  this  contest  the  Britons,  Ger- 
mans, and  Gauls,  were  of  opinion  that 
images  nright  be  lawfully  continued  in 
churphes;  out  they  considered  the  wor- 
ship of  them  as  highly  injurious  and  of- 
fensive to  the  Supreme  Being.  Charle- 
ms^e  distmguished  himself  as  a  n?edia- 
tor  m  this  controversy ;  he  ordered  four 
books  concerning  images  to  be  compo- 
-  sed,  refuting  the  reasons  ui-ged  by  the 
Nicene  bishops  to  justify  the  worship  of 
images,  which  he  sent  to  Adrian,  the 
■Romfcu  pontiff,  in  790,  in  order  to  en- 
gage him  to  withdmw  his  approbation 
of  the  decrees  of  tlie  last  council  of  Nice. 
Adrian  wi-ote  an  answer ;  and  in  794  a 
council  of  SOO  bishops,  assembled  by 
Charlemagne,  at  Fi'ancfort,  on  the 
M^ne,  confirmed  the  opinion  contained 
in  the  four  books,  and  solemnly  con- 
demned the  worsliip  of  images. 

In  the  Greek  church,  after  the  banish- 
ment of  Irene,  the  controversy  concern-- 
ing  images  broke  out  anew,  and  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  contendmg  parties,  during 
the  half  of  the  ninth  centuiy,  with  vari- 
ous and  uncertain  success.  'The  empe- 
ror Nicephorus  appears  upon  the  whole 
to  have  been  an  enemy  to  this  idolatrous 
worship.  His  successor,  Michael  Cuix)- 
palatcs,  sumamed  Rhangabc,  patroni- 
zed and  encouraged  it.  But  the  ^ceiie 
changed  on  the  accession  of  Leo,  the 
Annenian,  to  the  empire,  who  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Constantinople,  in  812, 
that  abolished  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene 
council.  His  successor,  Michael,  sur- 
named  Baltics,  disappioved  of  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  and  his  son  Theophilus, 
treated  them  with  great  severity.  How- 
ever, the  empress  Theodora,  aftei*  his 
death,  and  during  the  minority  of  her 
son,  assembled  a  council  at  Constantino- 
ple in  842,  which  reinstated  the  decrees 
of  the  second  Nicene  council,  and  en- 
couraged image  worship  by  a  law.  The 
councu  held  at  the  same  place  under 
Protius,  in  879,  and  reckoned  bv  the 
Greeks  the  eighth  general  council,  con- 
firmed and  renewed  the  Nicene  de- 
crees. In  commemoration  of  this  coun- 
cilf  a  festival  was  instituted  by  the  su- 
posthious  Greeks,  called  the  Ftoit  of 


Orthodoxy,  The  Latins  were  generally 
of  opinion  that  images  might  be  suffer- 
ed, as  the  means  of  aiding  the  memory 
of  the  laithful,  and  of  calling  to  their  re  • 
membrance  the  pious  exploits  and  vir 
tuous  actions  of  the  persons  whom  they 
represented;  but  they  detested  all 
thoughts  of  paying  them  the  least  marks 
of  religious  homage  or  adoration.  The 
council  of  Paris  assembled  m  824  by 
Louis  the  Meek,  resolved  to  allow  the 
use  of  images  in  the  churches,  but  se  • 
verely  prohibited  rendering  them  reli- 
gious worship ;  nevertheless,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  Gal- 
ilean clergy  began  to  pay  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious homage  to  the.  images  of  saints, 
and  tlieir  example  was  followed  by  the 
Gennans  and  other  nations.  However, 
the  Iconoclastes  still  had  their  adherents 
among  the  Latins;  the  most  eminent  of 
whom  was.  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin, 
who,  in  823,  ordered  all  images,  and 
even  the  crosses  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
churches,  and  committed  to  the  flames; 
and  he  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  he  de^ 
clared  both  against  the  use  and  worship 
of  them.  He  condemned  relics,  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Holv  Land,  and  all  voyage? 
to  the  tombs  of  saints ;  and  to  .his  wri- 
ting and  labours  it  was  owing,  that  the 
city  of  Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country, 
was,  for  a  long  time  a:ter  his  death, 
much  less  infected  with  superstition 
than  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  ^  The 
controversy  concerning  the  sanctity  of 
images  was  again  revived  by  Leo, bishop 
of  thalcedon :  in  the  11th  century,  on 
occasion  of  the  emperor  Alexius's  cpn- 
verting  the  figures  of  silver  that  adorned 
the  portals  of  the  churches  into  money, 
iji  oi'dcv  to  supply  tVi."  rxT-rencies  of  the 
LLiXc.  Tht  biJihop  obstmuidv  maiiit:iin- 
L  J  that  he  hvLd  bctn  guilty  of  sacrilege ; 
and  piibliblict^  a  treiiUse  hi  v;hkh  he  af- 
tinnt'd,  tli^At  ill  thcKt^  images  theit;  ro- 
jnjilcd  ill!  inhci-ciit  s-^tiictitv-,  and  that  the 
jKlsii^.aii^ii  of  Chri^Akjis  tni^^ht  not  to^bp 
( imfisictl  to  the  ptTicns  i^!p resented  by 
t!n:se  imitjyt^f,  bu£  cittund  to  the  images 
t h t' i n hc Iv c s.  1' he  en^p c ror  ass'jmbkd a 
council  at  Crj|p.itaiitlnf'pk%  which  deter- 
iTiinctl  thLiL  th^  hiiai-';t-a  of  Christ  ajid  of 
t]ic  saiiiLK  wcT'c  to  he  honoured  duly  with 
ji  rdatlv  c  woiTihsp ;  and  that  the  iiivoca- 
tian  at\d  worship  were  to  be  addressed 
to  the  saints  oiily^  as  the  Eeiyanta  gf 
Chritit,  and  on  account  of  their  i-dation 
to  him  ii£  their  master,  f^ee,  dlssatiaficd 
wirh  tliese  absuixl  ^nd  superstitious  d^- 
cisinns,  tvais  sent  iiitn  baniihrneivt,  in  the 
westei-n  churchy  the  worship  of  Imi\g(^ 
was  dis^ppr^jvedj  and  oppoiied  by  scvc- 

brusslnns*  Albificnsc^  'VValdci;3^'  &«. 
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tJU.st  length  this  idolatrous  practice  was 
abolished  in  many  parts  of  the  Christian 
ll^orld  by  the  reformation.    See  Imagp:. 

ICONOLATRi^,  or  Iconolaters, 
those  who  worehip  images;  a  fiame 
which  the  Iconoclastes  give  to  those  of 
the  Romish  communion,  on  account  of 
their  adormg  images,  and  of  rendering 
to  them  the  woi-ship  only  due  to  God. 
The  word  is  formed  from  cixwv,  image, 
fund  KarfeuUf  I  worship.  .  See  last  article, 
and  article  Image. 

IDLENESS,  a  reluctancy  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  kind  of  \york.  The  idle 
man  is  in  every  view  both  fpolish  and 
criniiinal.  **  He  neither  lives  to  God,  to 
the  world,  nor  to  himself.  He  does  not 
live  to  Go(d,  for  he  answers  not  the  end 
for  which  he  was  bi-ought  into  being. 
Existence  is  a  sacred  trust ;  but  he  who 
mi^mploys  and  squandei*s  it  away,  thus 
becomes  treacherous  to  its  Author. 
Those  powers  which  should  be  employ- 
ed in  his  service,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  his  glory,  lie  dormant.  The  time 
which  should  be  sacred  to  Jehovah  is 
lost ;  and  thus  he  enjoys  no  fellowship 
with  God^  nor  any  way  devotes  himself 
to  his  praise.  He  lives  not  to  the  world, 
nor  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures a,round  him.  While  all  creation  is 
fun  of  life  and  activity,  and  nothing 
stands  still  in  the  univet*se,  he  remains 
idle,  forgetting  that  mankind  are  con- 
nected by  vanous  relations  and  mutual 
dependencies,  and  that  the  order  of  the 
world  cannot  be  maintained  without 
nerpetunl  circulation  of  active  duties. 
Nelivea  not  to  himaeif.  Though  he  ima- 
gines that  ne  leaves  to  othen  the  drud- 
gery of  life,  and  betakes  himself  to  en- 
Joynicnt  and  cas^,  vo^ia  tuctj  hp  has  no 
true  pleasure.  While  he  is  a  blsmk  in 
iociciy,  he  is  no  \v^%  a  tnrtnent  tn  him- 
telf ;  For  he  who  knows  iit>t  what  it  is  to 
labour,  knows  ivnt  what  it  is  to  enjoy. 
He  shutii  ihe  iV^v  against  improvement 
iif  every  kTmt,  whether  tif  mind,  liody,  or 
Ibrtii  nel  t41 1  ah  enfu  eb  1 '  :s  eq  m  al  ^  y '  the 
lK)dily  0ml  i\\y  nienril  p  nviriv;.  His 
character  falh  inf^  r'mtenipr.  DLsmvler, 
confusion,  and  eiii^irirriis^nteiii;  mai-k  his 
■whcle  sitimtion.  Mlenes^j  is  the  inlet  to 
•  variety  of  otl^M*  vice<i.  It  Tindermines 
every  virtue  m  the  ^rniL  Viok-ntpas- 
■kmsj  like  \-'.\\yi\\  tf>rrents»  nm  their 
course;  btit  after  hiniTij;  oversowed 
th^ir^fliik^i,  thcrr  fmy^eturjiiitv  s'lbsides; 
but  Bloth,  e.s|Jeci;inv  whcT*  it  Is  h:ihltual, 
b  like  the  slowl^-finwins^  jjtitrid  stream, 
which  fitagirite.4  h\  the  mui-'sh,  breeds 
venomous  animrdii  ai>d  pniHOTimi^  plants, 
and  infects  wtth  pestlentlal  Vripoui*s  the 
Whole  cnuiitry  nmnfl  it-  Having  once 
Uiut^a  tiic  j^iul,  it  It^ivt*  m  pun  of  it 


sound;  and  at  the  same  time  gives  noC 
•  those  alarms  to  conscience  which  the 
eruptions  of  bolder  and  fiercei-  emotions 
often  occaiiion."  Logan*s  Scrmonat  vol 
i.  ser.  4.  Blair*8  SerTnons^  vol.  ill.  ser.  4. 
Idler,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  171,  172.  Cow/ier't 
Poeinsr  228,  vol.  i.  duod.  JohnaorCi 
Rambler  J  vol.  ii.  p.  162,  163. 

IDOLATRY,  the  worship  of  idols, 
or  the  act  of  ascribing  to  things  and  per- 
sons, properties  which  arc  peculiar  to 
(iod  alone.  The  principal  sources  of 
idolatry  seem  to  be  the  extravagant  ve- 
neration for  creatures  and  Ipeings  from 
which  benefits  acciiie  to  men.  Dr.  Jor- 
tin  says,  that  idolatry  had  four  privile- 
ges to  boast  of.  The  first  was  a  vene- 
rable antic^uity,  more  ancient  than  the 
Jewish  religion;  and  idolaters  might 
have  said  to  the  Israelites,  Where  was 
your  religion  before  Moses  and'  Abra- 
ham ?  Go,  and  enquire  in  Chaldea,  and. 
there  you  will  find  that  your  fathers 
served  other  gods. — 2.  It  was  wider 
spread  than  the  Jewisli  religion,  j*:  was 
the  religion  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
and  the  politest  nation-  of  the  Chal- 
deans, Eg^j)tians,  and  PhcEn!ci:uis,  ths 
parents  ot  civil  govcrnnicnt,  and  of  arts 
and  sciences. — 3.  It  was  more  adapted 
to  the  bent  which  men  have  towaitls 
visible  and  sensible  objects.  Men  want 
gods  who  shall  go  before  ^thcm,  and  &e 
among  them.  Godi  who  is  every  where 
in  power,  and  no  wlv/re  in  appearance, 
is  hard  to  be  conceived. — '1.  it  favoui'cd 
human  passions:  it  required  no  morality: 
its  religious  ritual  consisted  of  splendid 
ceremonies,  revelling,  diuicing,  ncctur- 
nal  asschiblies,  impure  and  sciuidiloiu  j 
mysteries,  deliauched  pi'iests,  and  gocb', 
wno  were  both  sla\es  and  jxitrons  to  all 
sorts  of  vices. 

•'All  the  more  remarkable  false  reli- 
gions that  have  been  or  are  in  the  world, 
recommend  themselves  by  one  or  other 
of  these  fmr  privileges  and  characters.'* 
The  first  objects  ot  idolatrous  wor- 
ship are  thought  to  have  hern  the  sun, 
mocn,  and  stars.  Others  think  that  an- 
gels were  first  worshipped.  S(K)n  after 
the  flood  we  find  idolatry  gixratly  pre*  i 
vailing  in  the  world.  .\braham's  father's 
family  served  othei-  gods  bevond  the 
river'Eu])hrates ;  aiid  Laban  had  idols 
which  Rachel  brought  along  with  her. 
In  process  of  time,  noted  patriots,  of 
kings  deceased, animals  ot*  various  kijid%  | 
plants,  stones,  and,  in  fine,  whatever 
people  took  a  fancy  to,  they,  idolized 
The  Egyptians,  though  high  prcteiuleil 
to  wiMom,  wQi-shippevlj)'.erl  !)ulls,suineS| 
leeks,  onions,  ?cc.  The'  Greeks  haa 
,  about  30,000  gods.  Tlic  Oomeriaiis  (le* 
I  ified  their  ancient  kings,,  aor  were.  th« 
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Chaldeans,  Romans,  Jhinese,  8cc.  a  whit 
less  absurd.  Some  violated  tbe  most  na- 
tural affections  by  murdering  multitiKles 
of  their  neighbours  and  children,  under 

Eretence  of  sacnficlng  them  to  their  god. 
ome  nations  of  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  Tartary,  imagined  that  violent  i 
death  in  war,  or  by  self-murder,  was  the  ' 
proper  method  qt  access  to  the  future 
enjoyment  of  their  gods.  In  far  later 
times,  about  64,080  persons  were  sacri- 
ficed atthe  dedication  of  one  idolatrous 
temple  in  the  space  of  four  days  in 
America.  The  liebi-ews  never  had  any 
idoh  of  their  own,  but  they  adopted 
those  of  the  nations  around.  The  vene- 
ration which  the  Papists  pay  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  other  saints  and  angels, 
and  to  the  bread  in  the  sacrament,  the 
ci*css,  relics,  and  images,  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  the  Protestants  to  chai'ge  them 
with  idolatry,  though  they  dejiy  the 
chai'ge.  It  is' evident  tliat  they,  worship 
them,  and  that  tliey  justify  the  woi^hip, 
but  deny  the  idolatry  or  it,  by  distin- 
guishing subordinate  from  aufireme  wor- 
ship: trie  one  they  call  latriuy  tlie  other 
dulia:  but  this  distinction  is  thouj^ht  by 
Aiany  of  the  Protestants  to  be  vam,  fu- 
Ule,  and  nugatory. 

Idolatry  has  ])een  divided  into  meta- 
phorical and  firojier.  By  metafihorical 
Klolatry,  is  meant  that  mordinate  love 
of  riclies,  honours,  and  bodily  pleasures, 
whereby  the  passions  and  appetites  of 
men  are  macte  supcrioi*  to  the  will  of 
God;. man,  by  so  doing,  making  a  god  of 
himself  and  his  sensual  temper.  Pro- 
per idolatry  is  giving  the  divijie  honour 
to  anoiher.  The  objects  or  idols  of  that 
tonou*-  which  are  given  are  either  f^cr- 
»onaly  i.  e.  the  idolatrous  themselves, 
■who  become  their  own  statues ;  or  /«- 
temaltjA^  false  ideas,  which  are  set  up 
In  tlie  fancy  instead  of  God,  such  as  fan- 
cyinj?  Ciod  to  be  a  light,  flume,  matter, 
&c.  only  here,  the  scene  being  interna], 
the  sciuidal  of  the  sin  is  therel)y  abated ; 
or  external^  as  woishipping  ungels,  the 
sui>,  st'ai-s,  animals,  &c.  fenmn  on  Ido- 
latry; A.  You }  I  If  on  IdolatrouH  Cur- 
ru/itions;  Nidi^/ey^s  Bodtf  of  Div.  qu. 
J 06.    />•//'«    Idolatry    of  Ciretce  and 
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JE.\LC)l,TSY  is  that  particular  unea- 
siness which  arises  from  the  fear  that 
some  rival  may  rob  us  of  the  affection  of 
one  whom  wc'gi'eatly  love,  or  suspicion 
that  he  ha^i  already  done  it.  The  fir«t 
iortof  jealousy  is  inseparable  fmm  love, 
before  It  rs  in  possession  of  its  object; 
the  latter  is  unjust,  generally  mibcluev- 
ou^  aud  always  ti'oublcsomc. 


JEHOVaH,  one  of  the  Scripturt 
names  of  God,  and  peculiar  to  him,  sig^ 
nifying  the  Being  who  is  self-existent, 
ancl  gives  existence  to  othei's.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  Christ,  Is.  xl.  3. 
and  is  a  proof  of  his  godhead.  Matt,  iii^ 
3.  Is.  vi.  John  xii.  41.  The  Jews  had  so 
great  a  veneration  for  this  name,  that 
they  left  off  the  custom  of  ])ronouncing 
it,  whereby  its  truti  pronunciation  was 
forgotten.  They  believe  that  whosoever 
knows  the  ti-ue  pi-onunciation  of  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  heard  of  (iod. 

JESUITS,  or  the  Society  ofJesun}  a 
famous  religious  oi-der  ot  the  Romish 
Church,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
Spanish  knight,  in  the  sixteenth  centu* 
rv.  The  plan  which  this  fanat''-.  formed 
of  its  constitution  and  laws,  was  sug* 
jested,  as  he  gave  out,  by  the  immediate 
ulspiration  ot  Heaven.  But,  not  with- 
standinjj  this  high  pretension,  his  design 
met  at  hrst  with  violent  opposition.  The 
po])e,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  for 
the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  confinn 
the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a 
committee  of  cardinals.  They  repi'esen- 
ted  the  establishment  to  be  unnecessary 
as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  ixffused 
to  grant  his,  approbation  of  it.  At  la.st, 
Loyola  removed  all  his  scniples,  by  an 
offer  which  it  was  inipossible  for  any 
pojje  to  resist.  He  proposed,  that  be* 
sides  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  of  chas 
tity,  and  of  monastic  obedience,  which 
are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  regu- 
lai's,  the  membei-s  of  his  society  .should 
take  a  fourth  vow  of  obedience  to  the 
pope,  binding  themselves  to  go  whither- 
soever lie  should  command  for  the, ser- 
vice of  religion,  and  without  i^equirin^ 
any  thing  from  the  holy  see  for  their 
supjjort.  At  a  time  when  the  papal 
authority  had  received  .such  a  shock  by 
the  revolt  of  so  many  nations  fnuii  the 
Romish  church,  at  a' time  when  every 
part  of  tlie  polish  system  was  attJicked 
with  so  nuich  violen'ce  and  success,  the 
accjuisitioii  of  a  bo<l>;  of  men,  thus  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
whom  it  might  set  in  opposition  to  all 
its  enemies,  was  an  6i)ject  of  the  highest 
consequence.  Paul,  instantly  perqeiving 
this  confirmed  the  institution  of  the  Je- 
suits by  his  bull ;  graiited  the  most  am- 
ple ])rivik,»es  to  the  members  of  the 
society,  ancl  aj)pointe(l  J^oyola  to  be  the 
first  general  ot  the  order*.  The  event 
fully  justified  Paul*s  diocernment  in  ex- 
pecting such  beneficial  consequences  to 
the  see  of  Rome  fi*om  this  institution.  Ii^ 
less  than  half  a  century  the  society  ob- 
tained establishments  in  every  countiy 
that  adhered  to  the  Roman  CatholicJ 
churdi^  its  power  and  >^'caUh  hicrca.sed 
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amazmgiy;  the  number  of  its  members 
oecame  great ;  their  character  as  Xvell 
as  accomplishments  were  still  gi'eatei* ; 
!md  the  Jesuits  were  celebrated  by  tile 
friends  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Romish  faith,  as  the  most  able  and 
enterprising  oi*der  in  the  church. 

2.  Jesuits,  object  of  the  order  of. — 
The  primary  object  of  almost  all  the 
monastic  orders  is  to  separate  men  from 
the  world,  and  from  any  concern  in  its 
affairs.  In  the  solitude  and  silence  of 
the  cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to  work 
out  his  salvation  by  extraordinary  acts 
of  mortification  and  piety.  He  is  dead 
to  the  world,  and  ougnt  not  to  mingle  in 
its  transactions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit 
to  mankind  but  by  his  example  and  by 
his  prayers.  On  the,  contrary,  the  Je- 
suits are  taught  to  consider  themselves 
as  foi-med  for  action.  They  are  chosen 
soldiers,  bound  to  exert  themselves  con- 
tinually in  the  service  of  God,  and  of  the 
pope,  nis  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever 
tends  to  instruct  the  i^orant,  whatever 
can  be  of  use  to  reclaim  or  ojjpose  the 
enemies  of  the  noly  see,  is  their  proper 
object.  That  they  may  have  full  leisure 
for  this  active  service,  they  are  totally 
exempted  from  those  functions,  the  per- 
formance of  which  is  the  chief  business 
of  other  monks.  T\\ey  appear  in  no 
processions;  they  practise  no  rigorous 
austerities;  they  do  not  consume  one 
half  of  their  time  in  the  repetition  of  te- 
(Uous  offices ;  but  they  are  required  to 
attend  to  all  the  transactions  of  the 
world  on  accoimt  of  the  influence  which 
these  may  have  upon  reli^on :  they  are 
directed  to  study  tne  dispositions  ot  per- 
sons in  high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their 
friendship;  and,  by  the  very  constitu- 
tion and  genius  of  the  order,  a  spirit  of 
action  and  intrigue  is  infused  into  all  its 
members. 

3.  Jesuits,  fiecuIiaritieB  of  their  policy 
nnd  government, — Other  orders  are  to 
be  considered  as  voluntary  associations, 
fin  which,  whatever  affects  the  whole 
body,  is  regulated  by  the  common  suf- 
frage of  all  its  members.  But  Loyola, 
folfof  the  Ideas  of  implicit  obedience, 
which  he  had  derived  trom  his  military 
profession,  appointed  that  the  govern- 
ment of  his  order  should  be  nurelv  mo- 
narchical. A  general  chosen  for  life,  by 
deputies  from  the  several  provinces, 
possessed  power  that* was  supreme  and 
independent,  extending  to  every  person 
imd  to  every  case.    To  his  commands 

'  they  wer»».  required  to  yield  not  only 
outward  obedience,  but  to  resign  up  to 
him  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills,  I 
^d  the  sentiments  of  their  own  under- 1 
•tendings,    Such  a  singular  form  of  po- 


licy could  not  fail  to  impress  its  chawe- 
ter  on  all  its  members  of  the  order,  ai4 
to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  opera- 
tions. There  has  not  been,  perhaps,  in 
the  annals  of  mankind, 'any  example  of 
such  a  perfect  despotism  exercised,  not 
over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  aai- 
vent,  but  over  men  dispersed  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  order  vest  in  the  general 
such  absolute  dominion  over  all  its  mem- 
bers, they  carefully  provide  for  his  be- 
ing perfectly  informed  with  respect  to 
the  character  and  abilities  of  his  sub- 
jects. Every  novice  who  offers  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the  or- 
der, is  obliged  to  manifest  his  conscience 
to  the  superior,  or  a  person  appointed 
by  him ;  and  is  required  to  confess  not 
only  his  sins  and  defects,  but  to  discover 
the  inclinations,  tiie  passions,  and  the 
bent  of  the  soul.  This  mamfestatiou 
must  be  renewed  every  six  months. 
Each  member  is  directed  to  observe  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  novices,  and 
are  bound  to  disclose  every  thing  of  im- 
portance concerning  them  to  the  supe- 
rior. In  order  that  this  scrutiny  into 
their  character  may  be  as  complete  as 
possible,  a  lon^  novitiate  must  expire, 
during  which  they  pass  through  the  se- 
veral gradations  of  rank  in  the  society ; 
and  they  must  have  attained  the  M 
age  of  thirty-three  years  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  take  the  final  vows 
by  which  they  become  professed  mem- 
bers. By  these  various  methods,  the  su- 
periors under  whose  immediate  inspec- 
tion the  novices  are  placed,  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  dispoa- 
tions  and  talents;  and  the  general, d/ 
examining  the  registers  kept  for  this 
purpose,  IS  enabled  to  choose  the  mstru- 
ments  which  his  absolute  P^wer  ^ 
employ  in  any  service  for  which  w 
thiioks  meet  to  destine  them.  . 

4.  Jesuits,  firogress  of  the  fioioer  am 
influence  of -^As  it  was  the  proffessert 
intention  of  this  order  to  labour  wiw 
unwearied  zeal  in  promoting  the  sai^ 
tion  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  w 
course,  in  many  active  functions.  .^^ 
their  first  institution,  they  consider^ 
the  education  of  youth  as  their  pec"J^ 
pix)vmce:  thev  aimed  at  being  spJ^^P*} 
guides^  and  confessors:  they  preacnw 
frequently  in  order  to  mstruct  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  set  out  as  missionaries  w  c«»- 
vert  unbelievmg  nations.  Before  tne  ej^ 
piration  of  the  sixteenth  century,  incj 
had  obtained  the  chief  direction  ot  tne 
education  of  youth  in  every  Catnonc 
country  m  Europe.  They  had  bec^ 
the  confessors  of  almost  all  its  w 
narchsj  a  function  of  xio  sroaU  »^r' 
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tance  in  any  reign,  but,  under  a  weak 
prince,  superior  to  that  of  minister. 
They  were  the  spiritual  guides  of  al- 
most every  person  eminent  for  rank  or 
power ;  they  possessed  the  highest  de- 
gree of  conhdence  and  interest  with  the 
papal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and 
able  champions  for  its  authority ;  they 
possessed,  at  different  periods,  the  di- 
rection of  xiie  most  considerable  courts 
in  Europe ;  they  mingled  in  all  affairs, 
and  tooK  part  in  every  intrigue  and  re- 
volution. Butt  while  they  thus  advan- 
ced in  power,  they  mcreased  also  in 
wealth  ;  various  expedients  were  devi- 
sed for  eluding  the  ol)ligation  of  the  vow 
of  poyerty.  Besides  the  sources  of 
weaStn.  common  to  all  the  regular  cler- 
^,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was 
peculiar  to  themselves. — ^Under  the 
pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of 
uieir  missions,  knd  of  facilitating  the 
support  of  their  missionaries,  they  ob- 
tained a  special  license  from  the  court 
<rf  Rome,to  trade  with  the  nations  which 
they  laboured  to  convert:  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  they  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  commerce,  both 
in  the  EUst  and  West  Indies;  they 
opened  warehouses  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  in  which  they  vended  their 
commodities.  Not  satisfied  with  trade 
alone,  they  imitated  the  example  of 
other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed 
at  obtaining  settlements.  They  acqui- 
red possession,  accordingly,  of  the  large 
and  fertile  province  of  Paraguay,  which 
stretches  across  the  southern  continent 
of  America,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  of  Potosi  to  the  confines  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portugese  settlements 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  De  la  Plata. 
Here,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  thej 
werie  of  sei'vice:  they  found  the  irdiabi- 
tants  in  a  state  little  different  from  that 
which  takes  place  among  men  when 
they  first  begin  to  unite  together;  sti*an- 
gers  to  the  aits;  subsisting  precariously 
by  hunting  or  fishing;  and  hardlv  ac- 
quainted with  the  first  principles  of  sub- 
ordination and  government. — The  Je- 
suits set  themselves  to  instruct  and  ci- 
vilize these  savages :  they  taught  them 
to  cultivate  the  ground,  build  houses, 
and  brought  them  to  live  together  in 
villages,  occ.  They  made  them  taste  the 
sweets  of  society,  and  trained  them  to 
arts  and  manufactures.  Such  was  their 
power  over  them,  that  a  few  Jesuits 
presided  ovier  some  hundred  thousand 
Indians.  But  even  in  this  meritorious 
effort  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  their 
order  was  discernible:  they  plainly 
aimed  at  establishing  in  Paraguay  an 


independent  empire,  subject  to  the  so- 
ciety alone,  and  which,  by  the  superior 
excellence  of  its  constitution  and  police, 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its 
dominion  over  all  the  southern  continent 
of  America.  With  this  view>  in  ordet 
to  prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese 
in  the  adjacent  settlements  from  acqui- 
ring any  dangerous  influence  over  me 
people  within  the  limits  of  the  province 
subject  to  the  society;  the  Jesuits  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  the  Indians  with 
hatred  and  contempt  of  these  nations : 
they  cut  off  all  intercourse  between 
their  subjects  and  the  Spanish  or  Portu-^ 
guese  settlements.  When  they  were 
obliged  to  admit;  any  person  m  a  public 
character  from  the  neighbouring  go-^ 
vemments,  they  did  not  peraiit  him  to 
have  any  conversation  with  their  sub- 
jects ;  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even 
to  enter  the  house  where  these  strangers 
resided,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a  Jesuit 
In  order  to  render  any  communication 
between  them  as  difficult  as  possible, 
they  industriously  avoided  giving  the 
Indians  any  knowledge  of  tne  Spanish 
or  of  any  other  European  language;  but 
encouraged  the  different  tribes  which 
they  had  civilized  to  acquire  a  certain 
dialect  of  the  Indian  tongue,  and  labour- 
ed to  make  that  the  universal  language 
throughout  their  dominions.  As  all 
these  precau'tions,  without  military 
force,  would  have  been  insufficient  to 
have  rendered  their  empire  secure  and 
permanent,  they  instructed  their  sub- 
jects in  the  European  art  of  war,  and 
formed  them  into  bodies  completely 
armed,  and  well  disciplined.  , 

5.  Jesuits,  fieniicious  effects  of  t/ii9 
order  in  civil  «oci>^.— Though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  Jesuits  cultivated 
the  study  of  ancient  literature,  and  con- 
tributed much  towards  the  progress  of 
SoUte  learning ;  though  they^have  pro- 
uced  eminent  masters  in  every  branch 
of  science,  and  can  boast  of  a  number  of 
ingenious  authors;  yet,  unhappily  for 
mankind,  their  vast  influence  has  been 
often  exerted  with  the  most  fatial  effects 
Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline 
observed  by  the  society  in  forming  its 
members,  and  such  the  fundamental 
maxims  in  its  constitution,  that  every 
Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  inte- 
rest of  the  order  as  the  capital  object  to 
which  ever}''  consideration  was  to  be 
sacrificed.  As  the  prosperity  of  the 
order  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  the  papal  authority, 
the  Jesuits,  influenced  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  attachment  to  the  interest  of 
their  society,  have  been  the  most  zeal-, 
ous  patrons  of  those  doctrines  whidif' 
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f^d  to  exalt  ecclesiasttcal  power  on 
the  ruins  of  civil  ^ovei-nmejit.  They 
have  attributed  to  the  coait  of  Rome  a 
jijrisdiction  as  extensive  and  absolute  as 
was  clainned  by  the  most  presumptuous 
pontiffs  in  the  dark  ages.  They  have 
contended  for  the  entire  independence 
of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magjistrates. 
They  have  published  such  tenets  con- 
cemmg  tlie  duty  of  opposing  princes 
who 'were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
as  countenanced  the  most  atix>cious 
crimes,  and  tended  to  dissolve  all  the 
tifes  which  connect  subjects  with  their 
I'ulei's.  As  the  order  derived  both  re- 
putation and  authority  fi*om  the  zeal 
"jvith  which  it  stood  fof^h  in  defence  of 
tlie  Romish  church  against  the  attacks 
of  the  i*efoiTner8,  its  mcml)ers,  proud  of 
this  distmction,  have  considered  it  as 
their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the 
c«)inions,  and  to  check  the  progi^ess  of 
the  Protestants,  They  have  made  use 
of  every  ai*t,  and  have  employed  every 
weapon  against  them,  Tney  have  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  every  gen- 
tle or  tolerating  measure  in  their  fa- 
vour. They  ha^e  incessantly  stiiTcd up 
against  thcni  all  the  rage  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil  pei*secution.  Whoever 
recollcrts  the  events  which  have  hap- 
j^ned  in  Europe  during  two  centuries, 
will  find  that  the  Jesuits  may  justly  be 
considered  as  responsible  for  most  of 
the  pernicious  effects  arising  from  that 
connipt  and  dangei*ous  casuistry,  from 
thoae  extravagant  tenets  concerning  ec- 
clesiastical power,  and  from  that  intole- 
rant spirit  which  have  been  the  disgrace 
of  the  chui-ch  of  Rome  throughout  that 
period,  and  wliich  have  brought  so 
many  c^ amities  upon  society. 

6.  JesuUft,  donvnfall  in  Eurofie. — 
Such  were  the  laws,  the  policy,  and  the 
genius  of  this  formidable  order ;  of 
which,  however,  a  perfect  knowledge 
has  only  been  attainable  <if  late.  Eu- 
rope had  obsen'cd,  for  two  centuries, 
the  ambition  and  power  of  the  order; 
but  while  it  felt  many  fatal  effects  of 
these,  it  could  not  fully  discern  the  cau- 
ses to  which  they  were  to  be  imputed. 
It  was  unacouainted  with  many  of  the 
singular  regulations  in  the  political  con- 
stitution or  government  ot  the  jfesuits, 
which  formed  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
intrigue  that  distinguished  its  meml)ers, 
and  elevated  the  body  itself  to  such  a 
height  of  power.  It  was  a  fuudamcnt/il 
maxim  with  the  Jesuits,  from  their 
first  institution,  not  to  ])ublish  the  rules 
of  their  order:  these  tliey  kept  conceal- 
ed as  an  im])enetrable  mystery.  They 
never  communicated  them  to  strangei-s, 
nor  even  to  tlie  gi-eater  part  of  their 


own  members:  they  refused  to  prodwi 
them  when  required  by  courts  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  by  a  sti-ange  solecism  in  poli- 
cy, the  civil'power  in  differcnt  countriei 
authorized  or  connived  at  the  establish- 
ment of  an  order  of  men,  whose  consti- 
tution and  laws  were  concealed  with  a 
solicitude  which  alone  was  a  good  i^ 
son  for  having  exclutled  them.  During 
the  pi'osecutions  which  have  been  ca^ 
ried  on  against  them  in  Portugal  and 
France,^ the  Jesuits  have  been  so  incon- 
siderate' as,  to  produce  the  mysterious 
volumes  of  their  institute.  By  the  aid 
of  these  authentic  recortls,  the  princi- 
ples of ytheir  government  may^  be  deli- 
neated, and  tlie  sources  of  their  power 
investigated,  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
and  j)i'ecision  which,  previous  to  that 
event,  it  was  impossible  to  attain.  ^ , 
The  pernicious  effects  of  the  sport 
and  constitution  of  this  order  i-endered 
it  early  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  prw" 
cipal  j)owers  in  Eunipe,  and  gradually 
brought  on  its  downfall  There  is  a  it- 
maikable  passage  in  a  serhion preach- 
ed at  Dublin  by  Archbisliop  Brown, » 
long  ago  as  the  year  1551,  and  whjcli 
may  be  considered  almost  as  pitjphetic 
It  is  as  follows:  "but  there  are  a  new 
"frateiTiity  of  late,  sprung  up  who  caU 
"  themselves  Jesuits,  which  will  dccciv* 
"many,  much  after  the  Scribes  m 
"Phai-isees*  manner.  AmonKt^  jne 
"Jews  they  shall  strive  to  abolisb  tnc 
" truth,  and  shall  come  very  near  tooo 
"  it.  For  these  sortus  will  turn  them- 
"selves  into  several  forms;  with  tw 
"  heathen, a  heathenist ;  with  the  athewi» 
"  an  atheist ;  with  tlie  Jews,  a  Jew, 
"with  the  reformers,  a  i-eformade.pwj 
"poselv  to  know  your  intentions,  you 
"  minds,  your  hearts,  and  your  incun^ 
"  tions,  jmd  thereby  bring  you,  at  last, » 
"  l>e  like  the  fool  that  sard  In  his  hear^ 
"there  was  no  God.  These  sha",?! 
"spread  m^er  the  whole  worid,  sliau  h^ 
"a<lmitted  into  the  councils  of  prjn^^J 
"and  they  never  the  wiser;  cnarm"^8 
"of  them,  yea,  making  your  F"^^^^ 
"reveal  their  hearts,  and  the  sec 
"therein,  and  vet  thev  not  pe[ce|^Ln| 
"which  will  happen  from  fa"^"^|yfii. 


"the  law  of  Gocl,  by  neg  ect  ot  n^" 
oFGod,andbywiivKins 

yet,intheend,G(Kl.J^ 

/.shall  suddenly  cu  off 

even  by  the  h^^ 
"those  who  have  most  succoure"^  ^^^^ 
"  and  made  use  of  them  ;  so  ^nai  .^^  ^^ 


-ling  the  law  or  vtoci,  *»«"  "j.  v^^  to 
"at  their  sins;  yet,  in  the  e"f»  r^lToff 
"  justify  his  law,  shall  suddenly  cu^  ^^ 
"this  societv,  even  by  the  ha"a»  ^^ 
"those  who  have  most  succourea^ 


"end  they  shall  become  odious^  .^ 
"nations.  They  shall  be  w^«  ^J'  „ 
'^•Jews,  having  no  resting  P'l^,  j^avc 
"earth;  and  then  shall  a  J e^  ^^j^j, 
"moi^  favour  than  a  Jesuit. 
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rfttidjtr  possR]^  scetns  to  be  accom- 
pliSied.  The  eirtperor  Charles  V.  saw 
It  expedient  to  cneck  their  progress 
in  his  dominions :  they  were  expelled 
England  by  proclamation  2  James  I. 
in  1604;  Venice  in  1606;  Portugal  in 
1759 ;  France  in  1764 ;  Spain  and  Sicily 
in  1767:  and  totally  suppressed  and 
abolished  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  in 
1773.  Enc.  Brit,  Mosheim't  Ecc,  Hist, 
Harleian  Misc.  vol.  v.  p.  566 ;  Brough- 
t(m*s  Diet. 

JESUS  CHRIST,  the  Lord  and'  Sa- 
viour of  mankind.  He  is  called  Christ 
(anointed,)  because  he  is  anointed,  fur- 
nished, and  sent  by  God  to  execute  his 
mediatorial  office ;  and  Jesus  (Saviour,) 
because  he  came  to  save  his  people  from 
their  sins.  For  an  account  of  his  nativi- 
ty^ offices,  death,  resun'ection,  &c.  the 
reader  is  referred  to  those  aiticles  in 
this  work.  We  shall  hei^e  more  paiti- 
oilariy  consider  his  divinity,  humanity, 
and  cnanicter.  The  divinity  of  Jesus 
ChiTst  seems  evidentj  if  we  consider,  1. 
The  language  cf  the  .Ne^iu  Testament y 
and  compare  it  with  the  state  of  the, Pa- 
gan world  at  the  time  of  its  fi'udlication. 
if  Jesus  Christ  were  liot  (t(xI,  the  wn- 
•ters  of  the  New  Testament  discovei-ed 
great  injufliciousness  in  the  choice  of 
Uieirwords,  and  ad()])ted  a  very  incau- 
tious and  dangerous  style.  The  wliole 
world,  except  the  sniall  kingdom  of 
Judea,  woj-shipped  idols  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ's  ap])earanr,c.  Jesus  Christ ; 
tlie  evangelists,  who  wrote  his  histoiy; 
and  the  aposties  who  wrote  epistles,  to 
variolic  classes  of  men,  pniposed  to  de- 
stroy idolatry,  and  to  establish  the  wor- 
«hip  of  oneoiily  living  and  true.(iod.  To 
effect  thi«  purpr^  it  wjis  absolutely 
necessary  for  these  founders  of  Christi- 
anity to'avcMd  confusion  and  obscunty 
of  language,  and  to  expi^ss' their  ideas 
in  a  cool  and  cautious  style.  The  least 
expression  that  would  tend  to  deify  a 
creature,  or  countenance  idolatry,  would 
have  been  a  souix:e  of  the  greatest  erroi*. 
Hence  Paul  and  liamaljas  rent  their 
dothes  at  the  very  idea  of  the  multi- 
tude's confounding  the  creature  with 
the  Creator,  Acts  xiv.  The  writers  of 
the  New  Test'\mcnt  knew  that  in 
speaking  of  Jesus  Christ,  extraordinary 
caH^n  was  necessaiy;  yet,  when  we 
take  up  the  New  Testament,  we  find 
luch  expressions  as  tliese  ;  **  The  woixl 
was  Goo,  John  i.  1.  (iod  was  manifest 
In  the  flesh,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  (iod  with 
OS,  Matt,  i,  23.  The  Jewscnicified  the 
Lord  of  glory,  1  Cor  ii.  8.  Jes\is  Christ 
Is  Lord  of  all,  Acts  x.  36.  Chnst  is 
overall ;  God  l)le?^scd  for  ever,  Rom.  ix. 
^**   These  are  a  few  of  many  proposi- 1 


tions,  which  the  New  Testament  writers 
lay  down  i-elative  to  Jesus  ChrisL  If 
the  writei-s  intended  to  affirm  the  divi- 
nity of  Jesus  Christ,  these  ai-e  words  of 
tmth  and  soberness ;  if  not,  the  language 
is  incautious  and  unwaiTantable ;  and  to 
addi*esis  it  to  men  prone  to  idolatry,  for 
the  puipose  of  destroying  idolatry,  is  a 
strong  presumption  against  their  inspi- 
ration. It  is  i-emarkal>le,  also,  that  the 
richest  woixls  in  the  (Ji-eek  language  are 
made  use  of  to  describe  Jesus  Cnrist* 
This  language,  which  is  very  copious, 
would  have  affoixled  lower  terms  to  ex- 

Ei-ess  an  hiferior  nature;  but  it  could 
ave  affi:)rded  none  higher  to  express 
the  naturo  of  the  Supi^eme  God.  It  is 
worthy  of  obsen'ation,  too,  that  these 
writeinj  addressed  their  writings  not  to 
philoso]jhei's  and  scholai's,  but  to  the 
common  people,  and  consequently  used 
words  in  tiieir  ])lain  ])opular  signification. 
The  common  i>eo|)le,  it  .seems  under- 
stood the  wonts  in  our  sense  of  them; 
for  in  the  Dioclesian  T)ci*secutionj  when 
the  Roman  soldiers  nurnt  a  Phiygian 
city  inhabited  by  Christians ;  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  submitted  to  their 
fate,  caUinfc  ufion  CArifit,  th  k  god  ovkr 
ALL. — 2.  Com/iare  the  stijlr  ofthcJVew 
Testa mmt  tvith  the  state  of  tlw  Jeiwt  at 
the  ti??2e  of'its  fiuhiic'atiot!.'  In  the  time 
of  Jesus* Christ,  the  Jews  were  zealous 
defenders  of  the  unity  of  (to<I,  and  of 
that  idea  of  his  perfections  which  the 
Scri])tures  excited.  Jesus  Ch»*ist  and 
his  apostles  professed  the  highest  i*egard 
for  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  yet  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament  described 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  vvvy  names  and 
titles  by  which  the  writei's  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  described  tlir  Si'.preme 
God.  Compare  Kxod.  iih  14.  with  John 
viii.  58.  Is.  xliv.  6.  with  Rev.  i.  11, 
17.  Deut.  X.  17.  with  Rev.  xvit.  14, 
Ps.  xxiv.  10.  with  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  ilos.  i.  7. 
with  Luke  ii.  11.  Dan.  v.  23.  with  1  Cor. 
XV.  47.  1  ChiTm.  xxix.  1 1  with  Col.  iL 
10.  If  they  who  des*crl!)ed  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  Jews  by  th**se  sacred  names  and 
titles  iiUended  to  convey  an  idea  of  his 
deity,  the  description  js  just  and  the 
application  safe ;  D\it  if  they  intended  to 
describe  a  mci*e  man,  they  wij-e  surely 
of  all  men  the  most  pre^postennis.  They 
chose  a  method  of  rtcommencling  Jesus 
to  the  Jews  the  m'^st  likely  to  alarm  and 
enrage  them.  VVhitevertlicy  meant, 
the  jfews  understood  then^  in  our  sense, 
and  took  Jesus  for  a  blasphemer,  John 
X.  33.-3.  Com/iare the  f\  •  rfectinns  which 
are  ascribed  to  Jesus  Chmt  in  the  Sc7'.'/i- 
turcs,  with  those  which  are  'tucribefl 
to  God.  Jesus  Christ  dcclare-s,  «*  All 
tilings  tliat  the  Father  hath  are  minei** 
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John  xvL  15.  a  very  dangerous  proposi- 
tion, if  he  were  not  God.  The  writers 
of  revdation  ascribe  to  him  the  same 
perfifictions  which  they  ascnbe  to  God. 
Compare  Jer.  x.  10.  with  Isa.  ix.  6. 
£xo(L  XV.  13.  with  Heb.  i.  8.  Jer.  xxxii. 
19.  with  Is.  ix.  6.  Ps.  cii.  24,  27.  with 
Heb.  xiii.  S.^Jer.  xxiii.  24.  with  Eph.  i. 
.  20,  23.  1  Sam.  ii.  5.  with  John  xijv.  30. 
If  Jesus  Christ  be  God,  the  ascription  of 
the  perfections  of  God  to  him  is  proper ', 
if  he  be  not,  tlie  apostles  ai*e  cliai'geable 
with  weakness  or  wickedness,  and  either 
would  destroy  their  claim  of  inspiration. 
^-4.  Consider  the . works  that  are  as- 
cribed to  Jesus  Christ,  and  com/iare 
them  with  the  claims  of  Jehovah,  Is 
creation  a  work  of  God.^  "By  Jesus 
Christ  were  all  things  created,"  Col.  i. 
16.  Is  preservation  a  work  of  God  ? 
•*  Jesus  Cnrist  upholds  all  thinp;s  by  the 
word  of  his  power,"  Heb.  i.  3.  Is  the 
mission  of  the  pwphets  a  work  of  God  ? 
Jesus  Christ  is  tlie  Lord  Ciod  of  the  holy 
prophets ;  and  it  was  tlie  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  testified  to  them  beforehand  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow,  Nch.  ix.  30.  Rev.  xxii.  6, 
16.  1  Pet.  i.  11.  Is  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners a  work  of  God'?  Christ  is  the  Sa- 
viour of  all  that  believe,  John  iv.  42. 
Heb*  V.  9.  Is  the  forgiveness  of  sin  a 
work  of  God  ^  The  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  to  forgive  sins,  Matt.  ix.  6.  The 
same  migjht  oe  said  of  the  ilhimination 
of  the  mind ;  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart;  the  resuiTection  of  the  dead: 
the  judgmg  of  tlie  world ;  the  gloi-ifi- 
cation  of  the  righteous;  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked ;  all  which 
works,  in  one  pait  of  Scnpture,  are  as- 
cribed to  God ;  and  all  which,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  Scripture,  are  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Christ.  ■  Now,  if  Jesus  Christ  be 
not  God,  into  what  contradictions  these 
writers  must  fall !  They-  conti*ad!ct  one 
another:  they  contradict  themselves. 
Either  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  or  their  con- 
duct is  unaccountable. — 5.  Consider  that 
divine  worship,  which  the  Scri/itures 
claim  for  Jesus  Christ,  It  is  a  command 
of  God,  "Thou  shalt  worship  t)ie  Lord 
thy  God, and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve," 
Matt.  iv.  20.  yet  the  Scriptures  com- 
mand **  all  the  angels  of  God  to  worship 
Christ,"  Heb.  i.  6.  Twenty  times,  hi  the 
New  Testament,  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,  are  implored  of  Christ,  together 
with  the  Father.  Baptism  is  an  act  of 
worship  perfoiTned  in  his  name.  Matt. 
xxviiL  19.  Swearing  is  an  act  of  wor- 
ship; a  solemn  appeal  in  important 
cases  to  the  omniscient  God ;  and  this 
appeal  is  made  to  Christ,  Rom.  ix.  1. 
The  committing  of  tlie  soul  to  Ood  at 


death  is  a  sacred  act  of  worship :  intlic 
performance  of  this  act,  Stephen  died, 
saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit, 
Acts  vii.  59.  The  whole  host  ot  heaven 
worship  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Rev.  y.  14,  15. — 6.  Observe  tlie 
afifilication  of  Old  Testament  fiassages 
which  belong"  to  Jehovah,  to  Jesus  in  the 
JSTew  Testament,  and  try  whether  vou 
ca?i  acquit  the  writers  of  the  Nev>  Tes- 
tament of  misrefiresentation,  on  suMO' 
sition  that  Jesus  is  not  God,  St  Paul 
says,  **  We  shall  all  stand  before  the 
judement-seat  of  Christ."  That  we 
shall  all  be  judged,  we  allow ;  but  how 
do  you  prove  that  Christ  shaU  be  our 
Judge?  because,  adds  the  apostle, it  is 
written,  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord, 
every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every 
tongue  shall  confess  to  God,"  Rom.  xiv. 
10,  11,  with  Is.  xlv.  20,  &c.  What  sort 
of  reasoning  is  this  ?  How  does  this  ay- 
ply  to  Christ,  if  Christ  be  not  God? 
And  how  dare  a  §ian  quote  one  of  the 
most  guarded  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  such  a  puipose  ?  John  the 
Baptist  is  he  who  was  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  Esaias,  saying,  Prei)are  ye  the 
way.  Matt.  iii.  1,  3.  'Isaiah  saith,  Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord;  make 
straight  a  highway  for  our  God,  Is.  xL 
3,  &c.  But  what  has  John  the  Baptist 
to  do  with  all  this  description  if  Jesus 
Christ  be  onlv  a  messenger  of  Jehovah, 
and  not  Jeli6vah  himself.^  for  Isai^ 
saith,  Pi-epave  ve  the  wav  of  Jehovan, 
Compare  also  2cch.  xii.  10.  with  John 
xix.  34,  37.  Is.  vi.  with  John  xii.  39.  li 
viii.  13,  14.  with  .1  Pet.  ii.  8.  Allow  Je- 
sus Christ  to  be  God,  and  all  these  ap- 
plications are  proper.  If  we  deny  «» 
tjie  New  Testament,  we  must  own  is 
one  of  the  most  unaccountable  comp(^ 
sitions  in  tlf e  world,  calculated  ^omaK^ 
easy  tlnngs  hard  to  be  understood.-:^- 
Examine  whether  events  have  J^[lr^^ 
that  notion  of  Christiajiity  ivhich  tne 
profihets  irave  their  countrymen  of  Wt 
if  Jesus  (Christ  he  not  God  The  (^W 
of  the  GentUes  fix)m  the  woi-ship  of  ido^s 
to  the  worship  of  the  one  living  and  tnic 

t  should 
be  God* 

answers  the  V^^V^^^J '  rh^l 
the  event  is  not  come  to  pass,  for '|<»J^ 
tians  in  general  worship  Jesus,  wli)cn 
idolatiy,  if  he  be  not  God,  IsaisJi  i^  "^ 
and  iv.  Zeph.  ii.  11.  Zech.  xiv.  ^-Jr^ 
primitive  Christians  certainly  worsmr 
ped  Him  aj  God.  Plmy,  who  was  ^ 
pointed  governor  of  the  Province  oi 
thynia  by  the  emperor  Ti^jaJ^  "VLj 
year  103,  examined  and  pu^jsaedsevw** 


God,  is  one  event,  which,  the  V^rj^ 
said,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  shouiu 
bring  to  pass.  If  Jesus  Christ  be  J^^ 
the  event  pncworc  f>io  nrnnhecvj  ii""^ 
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Chfisfiaiis  for  theimon-confbrmlty  t6  the 
Established  religion  of  the  empire.  In  a 
letter  to  the  emperor,  giving  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  he  declares,  "they  af- 
firmed the  whole  oi  their  guilt,  or  their 
error,  was,  that  they  met  on  a  certain 
stated  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  ad- 
dressed tricnrt  selves  in  a  form  of  prayer 
to  Chnst  as  to  some  God/*  Tfyis  Pliny 
meant  to  inform  the  emperor  that 
Christians  ivorahifified  Christ,  Justin 
Martyr,  who  lived  about  150  years  after 
Christ,  asserts,  that  the  Christians  wor- 
shipped thei  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spint.  Besides  his  testimony,  thei-e  are 
numberless  passages  in  the  fathers  that  i 
attest  the  truth  in  question ;  especially 
in  TertuUian,  Hippolytus,  Felix,  &c. 
Mahomet,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tuiy,  considers  Christiaas  in^he  light  of 
infidels  and  idolaters  throughout  the 
Koran ;  and  indeed,  had  not  Christians 
worshipped  Christ,  he  could  have  had 
no  shadow  of  a  pretence  to  reform  their 
religion,  and  to  oring  them  back  to  the 
-worship  of  one  God.  That  the  far 
gi-eater  part  of  Christians  have  con- 
tinued to  worship  Jesus,  uill  not  be 
doubted;  now,  if  Christ  be  not  God, 
then  the  Chjnstians  have  been  guilty  of 
idolatry;  and  if  they  have  been  guilty  of 
idolatry,  then  it  must  appear  remarka- 
ble that  the  apostles,  who  foretold  the 
con-uptions  of  Christianity,  2  Tim.  iii. 
should  never  have  foreseen  nor  warned 
us  against  woi*shipping  Christ.  In  no  part 
of  the  Scripture  is  there  the  least  inti- 
mation of  Christians  falling  into  idolatiy 
in  this  respect.  Surely  if  this  had  been 
an  error  which  was  so  universally  to 
prevail,  those  Scriptures  which  are  able 
to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  wctild 
have  left  us  warning  on  so  important  a 
topic.  Lastiv,  consider  what  number  leas 
paaaajsces  of  Scripture  have  vo  senscy  or 
a  very  absurd  one^  if  Jesus  Christ  be  a 
mere  man.  See  Rom.  i.  3.  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
John  xiv.  9.  xvii.  5.  Phil.  ii.  6.  Ps.  ex.  1, 4. 
1  Tim.  i.  2.  Acts  xxii.  12.  and  ix.  17, 

But  though  Jesus  Christ  be  God,  yet 
for  our  sakes,  and  for  our  salvation,  he 
took  up<m  him  human  nature;  this  is 
therefore  called  his  humanity,  Mar- 
cion,  Apelles,  Valentinus,  and  many 
other  heretics,  denied  Christ's  huma- 
nity, as  some  have  .  done  since.  But 
that  Christ  had  a  true  human  body,  and 
not  amere.luiman  shape,  or  a  body  that 
"was  not  real  flesh,  is  very  evident  from 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  Is.  vii.  12.  Luke 
xxiv.  39.  Heb.  ii.  14.  Lnke  i.  42.  Phil. 
ii.  7,  8.  John  i-.  14.  Besides,  he  ate, 
drai^,  slept,  walked,  worked*  and  was 
weary.  He  groaned,  bled,  and  died,  upon 
the  cross^  It  was  necessary  that  he 
21 


shoiild  thtts  b^  hrnnan,  in  order  to  U\SA 
the  divine  designs  and  prophecies  re- 
specting the  shedding  ot  his  blood  for 
our  salvation,  which  could  not  have  been  • 
done  had  he  not 'possessed  a  real  body. 
It  is  also  as  evident  that  he  assumed  our 
whole  nature,  soul  as  well  as  body.  If 
he  had  not,  he  could  not  have  been  ca- 
pable of  that  sore  amazement  and  sor- 
row unto  death,  and  all  those  other  acts 
of  grieving,  feeling,  i*ejoicing,  &c.  as- 
scribed  to  nim.  It  was  not,  however,  our 
sinful  nature  he  assumed,  but  the  like- 
ness of  it,  Rom.  viii.  2.  for  he  was  with- 
out sin,  and  did  no  iniquity.  His  human 
nature  must  not  be  confounded  with  his 
divine ;  for  though  there  be  an  union  ot 
natures  in  Christ,  yet  there  is  not  a  mix- 
ture or  confusion  of  them  or  their  pro- 
perties. His  humanity  is  not  changed 
into  his  deity,  nor  his  deity  into  huma- 
nity; but  the  two  natures  are  distinct 
in  one  person.  How  this  union  exists  is 
above  our  comprehension ;  apd,  indeed, 
if  we  cannot  explain  how  our  own  bodies  • 
and  souls  are  united,  it  is  not  to  be  sujIh 
posed  we  can  explain  this  astonishing 
mystery  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
See  Mediator. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which,  while  it  affords  us 
the  most  pleasing  subject  for  meditation, 
exhibits  to  us  an  example  of  the  most 
perfect  and  delightful  kind. 

"Here,"  as  an  elegant  writer  6b* 
serves  "every  grace  that  can  recom* 
mend  religion,  and  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  humanitjr,  are  so  blended,  as  to  ■ 
excite  our  admiration,  and^enjgage  our  . 
love.  In  abstaining  from  licentious  plea- 
sures, he  was  equally  free  from  ostenta- 
tious singularity  and  churlish  sullen- 
ness.  Wnen  he  complied  with  the  es- 
tablished ceremonies  of  his  countrymen, 
that  compliance  was  not  accompanied 
])y  any  marks  of  bigotiy  or  superstititm : 
when  he  opposed  their  rooted  prepos- 
sessions, his  opposition  was  perfectly  ex- 
empt frem  the  captious  petulance  of  ^ 
controversialist,  and  the  undisdnguish- 
ing  zeal  of  an  innovator.  His  courage  ^ 
was  active  in  encountering  the  dangers 
to  which  he^  was  exposed,  and  passive 
under  the  aggi^vated  calamities  which 
the  malice  of  his  foes  heaped  upon  him : 
his  fortitude  was  remote  trom  every  ap- 
pearance of  rashness,  and  his  patience 
was  equally  exempt  from  abject  pus^ 
lanimity :  he  was  firm  without  obstinacy, 
and  humble  without  meanness.— Though 
possessed  of  the  most  unbounded  p^wer, 
we  behold  him  living  continually  in  a 
state  of  voluntary  humiliation  and  po- 
verty;  we  see  him  daily  exposed  to  al-  j 
most  every  species  of.  want  and  ,di*» 
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trcsjij  afflicted  without  %  comforter, 
persecuted  without  a  protector;  and 
wandering  about,  according  to  his  own 
pathetic  complaint,  because  he  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  licad.  Though  regard- 
less of  the  pleasures,  and  sometimes 
destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life,  he  never 
provokes  our  disgust  by  the  sourness  of 
the  misanthrope,  or  our  contempt  by  the 
inactivity  of  the  recluse.  His  attention 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind  was  evidenc- 
ed not  only  by  his  salutary  injunctions, 
but  by  his  readiness  to  embrace  every 
opportunit)^  of  relievine  their  distress 
and  administering  to  their  wants.  In 
cveiy  period  and  circumstance  of  his 
life,  we  behold  dignity  and  elevation 
blended  with  lov^and  pity ;  something, 
which,  though  it  'awakens  our  admira- 
tion, yet  attracts  our  confidence.  We 
see  power;  but  it  is  power  which  is 
rather  our  security  than  our  dread ;  a 
power  softened  with  tenderness,  and 
soothing  while  it  awes.  With  all  the 
gentleness  of  a  meek  and  lowlv  mind, 
we  behold  an  heroic  firmness,  which  no 
terrors  could  restraun.  In  the  private 
scenes  of  life,  and  in  the  public  occupa- 
tions of  liis  rnhnstry ;  whether  the  object 
of  admiratidn  or  ridicule,  of  love  or  of 
persecution;  whether  welcomed  with 
nosannas,  or  insulted  with  anatliemas, 
we  still  see  him  pursuing  with  unweari- 
ed constancy  the  same  end,  and  pre- 
senting the  same  integrity  of  life  and 
manners."     Whitens  ^Sermons,  ser.  5. 

Considering^  him  as  a  Moral  Teacher, 
we  must  be  stt-uck  with  the  gi-eatest  ad- 
miration. As  Dr.  Paley  observes,  •*  Jie 
pi'efcrred  solid  to  popular  virtues,  a 
character  which  is  commonly  despised, 
to  a  character  universally  extolled,  he 
placed,  in  our  licentious  vices,  the  check 
in  the  right  place,  viz.  upon  the  thoughts ; 
he  collecteo  human  duty  into  two  well- 
devised  rules ;  he  repeated  these  rules, 
and  laid  great  stress  upon,  them,  and 
tliereby  fixctl  the  sentiments  of  his  fol- 
lowers;  he  cxcludf'd  all  regai*d  to  repu- 
tation inx>ur  devotion  and  alms,  and,  by 
parity  of  reasoo,  in  our  other  virtues ; 
his  instructions  were  delivered  in  a  form 
calculated  for  impression;  they  were 
illustrated  by  parables,  the  choice  and 
structin*e  of  which  would  have  been  ad- 
mired in  any  composition  whatever ;  he 
was  free  from  the  usual  symptoms  of 
enlhusiatmi,  heat,  and  vehemence  in  de- 
votion, austerity  in  institutions,  and  a 
wild  particularity  in  the  description  of 
a  future  state ;  he  was  free  also  from 
the  depravities  of  his  age  and  country ; 
without  superstition  among  the  most  su- 
I>er8Utmu8  of  men^  yet  not  decrying  po- 
sitive distiiictioiis.or  cxtcrmd  observ 
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ances^b^it  sp!>erly  recallj^g  them  to  tli^ 
principle  pf  their  establishment,  and  to 
their  place  in  the  scale  of  human  duties; 
there  was  nothing  of  sophistry  or  trifling, 
though  amidst  teachers  remarkable  for 
nothm^  so  much  as  frivolous  subtilties 
and  ouibbling  expositions :  he  was  candid 
and  liberal  in  his  judgment  of  the  rest  of 
mankmd,  although  belonging  to  a  peo- 
ple who  affected  a  separate  claim  to  di- 
vine favour,  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
opinion,  prone  to  uncharitableness,  par* 
tiality,  and  restriction;  in  his  religion 
there  was  no  scheme  ol  building  up  a 
hierarchy,  or  of  ministering  to  the  views 
of  human  govemn^ents;  in  ^  word, there 
was  every  tiling  so  grand  in  doctrine, 
and  so  delightml  in  manner,  that  tlic 
people  might  well  exclaim — Surelyi 
never  man  §pake  like  this  man  !** 

M  to  his  ejcam/ile,  bishop  NCwcome 
observes,  "  it  was  of  the  most  perfect 
piety  to  God,  and  of  the  most  extensive 
benevolence  and  the  most  tender  com- 
passion to  men.  He  doe^  not  merely 
exhibit  a  life  of  strict  justice,  but  of 
ovei-flowing  benignity.  His  temperance 
has  not  the  dark  shades  of  austerity; 
his  meekness  does  not  degenerate  into 
apathy ;  his  humility  i^^  signal;  amidst 
a  splendour  of  qualities  more  thag 
human;  l>is  fortitude  is  eminent  and 
exemplary  in  enduring  the  most  formi- 
dable extei-nal  evils,  and  the  sharpest 
actual  sufferings.  His  patic  pee  is  invin- 
cible; his  resignation  entire  and  abso- 
lute. Truth  and  sincerity  shine  through- 
out his  whole  conduct.  Thoug;h  of  hea- 
venly descent,  he  shows  obedience  and 
affection  to  his  earthly  parents ;  he  ap- 
proves, loves,  and  attaches  himself  to 
amiable  qualities  in  the  human  race;  he 
rcspe;Cts  authority,  religious  and  civil; 
and  he  evidences  regard  for  his  country, 
by  promoting  its  most  essential  ^ood  in 
a  painful  ministry  dedjcated  to  its  ser- 
vice, by  deploring  its  calamities,  and 
by  laying  down  his  life  for  its  benefit 
Ever)'  one  of  his  eminent  virtues  is  regu- 
lated by  consummate  prudence :  and  ne 
both  wins  the  love  ot  his  friends,  and 
extorts  the  approbation  and  wonder  of 
his  enemies,  jsever  was  a  chai'acter  at 
the  same  time  so  commanding  and  na- 
tural, so  resplendent  and  pleasmg,  so 
amiable«,nd  venerable.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar contrast  in  it  between  an  awful 
greatness,  dignity,  and  majesty,  and  the 
most  conciliating  lovelhiess,  tenderness, 
and  softness.  He  now  converses  with 
prophets,  lawgivers,  and  angels;  and 
the  next  instant  he  meekly,  endures  the 
dulness  of  his  disciples,  ana  the  blasphe- 
mies and  rage  of  the  multitude.  He 
ngw  galls  himself  £;reater  than  Solomooi 
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one  "who  can  command  legmns  of  angels ; 
and  giver  of  life  to  'wnomsoever  he. 
pleasech ;  the  Son  of  God,  who  shall  sit 
on  his  gloriods  throne  to  judge  the 
world:  at  other  time*  we  find  him- em- 
bracing yotmg  children;  not  ^iftinff  up 
his  voice  in  the  streets,  noT  quenching 
the  smoking  flax ;  calling  his  disciples 
not  servants,  but  friends  and  brethi'en, 
and  comforting  them  with  an  «iuberant 
and  parental  aflFection.  Let  lis  panse  an 
instant,  and  fill  our  minds  with  the  idea 
of.  one  who  knew  all  things,  heavenly 
and  earthly ;  searched  and  laid  open  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  heart ;  i-ectified 
every  prejudice,  and  removed  every 
mistake  ot  a  moral  and  religious  kind ; 
by  a  word  exercised  a  sovereignty  over 
all  nature,  penetrated  the  hiddc|n  events 
of  futurity,  gave  promises  of  admission 
into  a  happy  immortality,  had  the  keys 
of  life  and  death,  claimed  an  union  with 
the  Father ;  and  yet  Was  pious,  mild, 
gentle,  humble,  affable,  socral,  benevo- 
lent, fiiendlyj  and  affectionate.  Such  a 
character  is  fairer  than  the  moniing 
star.  Each  separate  virtue  is  made 
stronger  by  opposition  and  contrast: 
and  the  union  oi  so  many  virtues  fonns 
a  brightness  which  fitly  represents  the 
glory  of  that  God  *  who  inhabiteth  light 
inaccessible.'"  See  Robinaon'a  JPlea 
for  the  Dwinity  of  Christ,  from  which 
rtiany  of  the  above  remarks  are  taken ; 
Bishofi  BuWa  Judgment  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church ;  jibbadw,  IVaterland,  Haw- 
ker, and  Hey,  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ; 
Reader,  Stackhouse,  and  Doyley^a  Lives 
of  Christ;  Dr.  Jamieson*s'Viev)  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Scripture,  arid  the  Primitive 
Faith  concerning  the  Deity  of  Christ; 
(hven  on  the  Glory  of  Christ's  Person; 
Hurrion's  Christ  Crucified;  Bishoh 
Netocome's  Observations  on  our  Lord^s 
Conduct;  and  Paiey's  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

JEWS,  a  name  derived  from  the  pa- 
triarch Judah,  and  given  to  the  defend- 
ants of  Abraham  by  his  eldest  son 
Isaac  We  shall  here  jji^feent  the  read- 
tr  with  as  comprehensive  a  View  of  this 
singular  people  as  we  can. 
•  1.  Jews,  history  of  the.'^^The  Al- 
mighty promised  A*Draham'  that  he 
would  render  his  seed  extremely  nu- 
merous :  this  promise  began  to  be  ful- 
filled in  Jacob  s  twelve  sons.  In  about 
two  hundred  and 'fifteen  years  they  in- 
creased in  Egypt  from  seventeen  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  While  Joseph  lived, 
they  were  kindly  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchs ;  but  soon  after,  from  a 
«ii;ipicton  that  they  would  becotne  too 
Mroiig  for  the  natives,  they  ivtre  con- 


demned to  slavery;  but  the  more  they 
were  oppressed,  the  moi-e  they  grew. 
The  midwives,  and  others,  were  tnere- 
fore  ordered  to  murder  eveiy  male  in- 
fant at  the  time  of  its  birth ;  but  they, 
shifting  the  horrible  task,  every  boay 
was  then  ordered  to  destroy  the  male 
children  wherever  they  found  thenu 
After  they  had  been  thus  oppressed  for 
about  one  hundred  years, 'and  on  the 
Very  day  that  Hnishea  the  four  hundred 
and  thirtieth  year  from  God's  first  pro- 
mise of  a  seed  to  Abraham,  and  aoout 
four  hundred  years  after  the  'birth  of 
Isaac,  God,  by  terrible  plagues  on  the 
Egyptians,  obliged  them  to  liberate  the 
Hebrews  under  the  direction  of  Moses 
and  Aaron.  Pharaoh  pursued  them 
with  a  mighty  ai-my;  but  the  Lord 
opened  a  passage  for  them  throu^h.the 
Red  Sea;  and  the  Egyptians,  m'  at- 
tempting to  follow  them,  were  drown- 
ed. After  this,  w'e  find  them  in  a  dry 
and  barren  desert,  without  any  provi- 
sion for  their  journey ;  but  God  sup- 
plied them  with  water  from  a  rock,  and 
manna  and  quails  from  heayen.  A  little 
after,  they  routed  the  Amalekites,  who 
fell  on  their  rear.  In  the  wilderness 
God  delivered  them  the  law,  and  con- 
finned  the  authority  of  Moses.  Three 
thousand  of  them  were  cut  off  for  wor- 
shipping the  golden  calf;  and  for  loath- 
m^  the  manna,  they  were  punished 
with, a  month's  eating  of  flesh,  till  a 
pla^e  brake  out  among  them ;  and*  for 
their  rash  belief  of  the  ten  wicked  spies, 
•and  their  contempt  of  the  promised 
land,  God  had  entirely  destroyed  them, 
had  not  Moses's  prayers  prevented. 
They  were  condemned,  however,  to 
wander  in  the  desert  till  the  end  of  forty 
years,  till  that  whole  generation,  except 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  should  be  cut  off  by 
death.  Heix:  they  were  often  punished 
for  their  rebellion,  idolatry,  whoredom, 
8cc.  God's  marvellous  flavours,  however, 
were  still  continued  in  conduetine  and 
supplying  them  with  it)eat;  and  the 
streams  issuing  from  the  rock  Meribah, 
followed  their  camp  about  thirty-nine 
years,  and  their  clothes  never  Waxed 
old.  On  their  entrance  into 'Canaan, 
God  ordered  them  to  cut  off  every  ido- 
latrous Canaanite ;  but  they  spared  vast 
numbers  of  them,  who  enticed  them  to 
wickedness,  and  were  sometimes  God's 
rod  to  punish  them.  For  many  ages 
they  had  enjoyed  little  prosperity,  and 
often  relapsed'  into  awful  idolatry,  woiv 
shipping;  Baalim,  Ashtaroth.  Micah  and 
the  I)anites  mtroduced  It  not  long^  after 
Joshua's  death.  About  this  time  the 
lewdness  of  the  men  of  Gibeah  occa- 
sioned a  war  of  the  eleven  tribes  a^ai«ist 
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twice  routed  by  the  Benjamites,  aixl 
forty  thousand  of  them  were  slain.  In 
the  third,  however,  all  the  Benjamites 
were  nlain,  except  six  hundred.  Vexed 
for  the  loss  of  a  tribe,  the  other  Hebrews 
provided  wives  for  these  six  hundred,  at 
the  expense  of  slaying  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Jabesh  Gilead.  Their  i-e- 
lapses  into  idolatry  also  brought  on 
them  repeated  turns  of  slavery  from  the 
heathen  among  or  around  tnem.  See 
.  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel.  Having 
been  governed  by  judges  for  about  three 
hundred  and  torty  years,  after  the 
death  ci  Joshua  they  took  a  fancy  to 
have  a  kuig*  Saul  was  their  first  sove- 
reign, under  whose  reign  tliey  had 
perpetual  struggles  with  the  Ammon- 
,ites,  Moabites,  hnd  Philistines.  After 
about  seven  years'  stniggling  between 
the  deven  tnbes  that  clave  to  Ishbo- 
shethy  the  son  of  Saul,  and  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  which  erected  themselves  into  a 
kingdom  under  David,  David  became 
sole  monarch.  Under  ])\m  they  sub- 
dued their  neighbours,  the  Philistines, 
Edomites,  and  others;  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  dominion  wnich 
had  been  promised  them,  from  the  bor- 
der of  Egypt  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Under  Solomon  they  had  lit- 
tle war:  when  he  died,  ten  of  the  He- 
brew tribes  formed  a  kingdom  of  Israel, 
or  Ephraim,  for  themselves,  under  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebaft,  in  opposition  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  ana  Benjamin, 
ruled  by  the  family  of  David.  The 
kingdom  of  Israel,  Ephraim,  or  the  ten 
tribes,  had  never  so  much  as  one  pious 
king:  idolat^  was  always  their  esta- 
blished religion.  The  kmgdoni  of  Ju- 
dah had  pious  and  wicked  sovereigns  by 
turns,  thoueh  they  often  relapsed  into 
idolatry,  wnich  brought  great  disti*ess 
upon  them.  Bee  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles.  Not  only  the 
kingdom  of  Ismel,  but  that  of  Judah, 
was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin 
after  the  aeath  of  Jehoshaphat  After 
various  change^  sometimes  for  tlie  bet- 
ter, and  sometimes  for  the. worse,  the 
kk^oni  of  Isi^ael  was  ruined,  two  hun- 
dred aad  fifty-four  years  after  its  erec- 
tion, by  So,  kine  of  Eg^pt,  and  Hal- 
manajser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  invaded 
h;  and  destroyed  most  of  the  people. 
Judah  was  invaded  by  Sennacherib;' 
but  Hezekiah's  piety,  and  Isaiah's  pray- 
er, were  the  means  of  their  preserva- 
tion: but  under  Manasseh,  the  Jews 
abandoned   themselves  to  hoiTid  im- 

glety :  for  which  they  were  punished 
y  Eaarhaddon,  king'  of  Assyria,  who 
invAdea  9M  reduced  thekingd(0m,  and 


Manasseh  repented,  and  the  Lord 
brought  him  bark  to  his  kingdom, 
where  he  promoted  the  reformation; 
but  his  son  Amon  defaced  all.  Josiah, 
howe\^r,  again  promoted  it,  and  cai^ 
i;ied  it  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  After  Jo- 
siah  was  dain  by  Phamoh  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  the  people  returned  to  idola- 
tiy,  and  God  §ave  them  up  to  servitude 
to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldeans. 
The  fate  of  their  kings  Jehoaliaz,  Jelio- 
iakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  was 
unhappy.  Provoked  by  Zedckiah's 
treacnery,  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  the 
kingdom,  murdered  vast  numbers,  and 
reduced  them  to  gaptivity.  Thus  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  ruined,  A.  M. 
3416,  about  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  years  after  its  division  from  that 
ot  the  ten,  tribes.  In  the  seventieth 
year  from  the  begun  captivity,  the 
Jews,  according  to  the  edict  of  Cvrus, 
king  of  Persia,  who  had  overtumea  the 
empire  of  Chaldea,  returned  to  tlieir 
own  country.  See  Nehemiah,  Ezra. 
Vast  numbers  of  them,  who  had  agree- 
able settlements,  remained  in  Babylon. 
After  their  return  they  rebuilt  the  tem- 
ple and  city  of  Jerusalem,  put  away  their 
strange  wives,  and  renewed  their  cove- 
nant with  God. 

About  3490,  or  3546,  they  escaped  the 
ruin  designed  them  by  Haman.  Aboat 
3653>  Darius  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  ra- 
vaged part  of  Judea,  ana  carried  off  a 
ei^at  many  prisoners.  .  When  Alexan- 
der was  in  Canaan,  about  36r0,  he  con- 
firmed to  them  all  their  privileges;  and, 
havmg  built  Alexandria,  he  settled  vast 
numbers  of  them  thei'e.  About  fourtea 
years  after,  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  Greek 
king  of  Egypt,  ravaged  Judea,  and  car- 
ried one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  to 
Egypt,  but  used  them  kindly,  and  as- 
signed them  many  places  of  trust 
A  bout  eight  years  after,  he  tran^ortca 
another  multitude  of  Jews  to  Egypt* 
and  gave  them  considerable  piHvileges 
About  the  same  time,  Seleucus  Nicatoj, 
having  built  about  thirty  new  cities  ^n 
Asia,  settled  in  them  as  many  Jews  as 
he  could;  and  Ptolemy  Philadel^us. 
of  Egypt,  about  3720,  Ijought  the  free- 
dom of  all  the  Jew  slaves  in  Egypt- 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  3834,  enr 
raged  with  them  for  rejoicing  at  the  re- 
port of  his  death,  and  for  the  peculiar 
Form  of  their  worship,  in  his  return 
from  Egypt,  forced  his  way  into  Jem- 
salem,  and  murdered  forty  thousand  ot 
them ;  and  about  two  years  after  he  or- 
dered his  troops  to  pillage  the  cities  a 
Judea,  and  muixler  thv  meii,  and  seu 
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Ae  women  and  chfldreh  fb^  'slaves, 
lifiiltitudes  were  kilted,  and  ten  thou" 
sand  prisoners  carried  off;  the  -tempte 
was  dedicated  tO'Olynipius,  an  \6xA  of 
Greece,  and  the  Jews  exposed  to  the 
basest  treatment.  Mattathias,  the  priest, 
with  his  sons,  chiefly  Judas,  Jonathmi, 
and  Simon,  who  were  called  Maccabees, 
bravely  fought  for  their  relicion  and  li- 
berties., Juaas,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther about  3840  gave  Nicanor  and  the 
king's  troops  a  terrible  defeat,  regained 
the  temple,  and  dedicated  it  anew,  re- 
stored the  daily  worship,  and  I'epaired 
Jerusalem,  which,  was  almost  in  a  ruin- 
ous heap.    After  his  death,  Jonathan 
and  Simon,  his  brethren,  successively 
wicceeded  him ;  and  both  wisely  and 
bravely  promoted  the  welfare  of  the 
church  and  state.  Simon  wa;^  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hircanus,  who  subdued  Idu- 
mea,  and  reduced  the  Samaritans.    In 
3899  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jan- 
neus,  who  reduced  the  Philistines,  the 
country  of  Moab,  Amnion,  Gilead,  and 
part  <tt  Arabia.    Under  these   three 
reigns  alone  the  Jewish  nation,  was  in- 
dependent after  the  captivity.  .  After 
the  death  of  the  widow  of  Janneus,  who 
governed  nine  _years,  the'  nation  was  al- 
most ruined  with  civil  broils.    In  3939, 
Aristobulus  invited  the  Romans  to  as- 
sist him  against  Hircanus,  his  elder  bro- 
ther. The  coimtry  was  quickly  reduced, 
and  Jerusalem  took  by  force ;  and  Pom- 
pejr,  and  a  number  of  his  officers,  pushed 
their  way  into  the  sanctuary,  if  not  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  view  the  furni- 
ture thereof.   Nine  years  after,  Crassus 
the  Roman  general,  pillaged  the  temple 
of  its  valuables.    After  Judea  had  for 
more  than  thirty  years  been  a  scene  of 
ravage  and-  blood,  and  twenty'-four  of 
which  had  been  oppressed  by  ^  Herod 
the  Great,  Herod  got  himself  mstalled 
in  the  kingdom.    About  twenty  years 
before  our  Saviour's  birth,  he,  with  the 
Jews'  consent,  began  ito  build  thb  tem- 
ple.   About  this  time   the  Jews  had 
nopes  of  the  Messiah ;  and  about  A.  M. 
4000,  Christ  actually  came,  whom  Herod 
(instigated  by  the"  fear  of  losing  his 
diTonc)  sought  to  murder.    The  Jews, 
however,  a  few  excepted,  rejected  the 
Messiah,  and  put  him  to  death.    The 
sceptre  was  now  wholly  departed  from 
Ju&h ;  and  Judea,  abo^t  twenty-seven 
yotrs  before,  reduced:  to  a  pi-ovince. 
The  Jews  since  that  time,  have  been 
tcafttered,  contemned,  persecuted,  and 
enslaved  among  aill  nations,  not  mixed 
with  any  in  the  common  manner,  but 
have  remained  as  a  body  distinct  by 
tiiemselves. 
%  Jcvf8t  teniimetOi  of.     The  Jew$ 


commonly  ro€Jkx>n  but  thirteen  artidea 
of  their  faith«  Mdmonides,  a  famoua 
Jewish  rabbi,  reduced  them  to  thi$  num^ 
ber  when  he  drew  up  their  confession 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  it  was  generally  received.  All  tiie 
Jews  are  obliged  to  live  wd  die  in  the 
profession  of  these  thirteen  articles, 
which  are  as  follow  v-i-1.  Tha^  G<)d  is 
the  creator  of/aHl  things;  that  he  guides 
and  supports  «fldl  creatures :  that  he  has 
done  every  thing ;  and  that  he  stiU  acts, 
and  shall  act  during  thje  whole  eternity, 
— jS.  That  God  is  one  ^  thef^  is  i>o  unityr 
like  hi&  He  alone  hath  been»i^and 
shall  be  eternally  our  God. — 3»  That 
God  is  ihccTp(H^,  and  cannot  have  any 
mateiial  properties;  and  j^  corporeal 
essence  can  be  compared  with  him.— ^ 
That  God  is  the  beginnmg  and  end  of 
all  things,  and  shall  eternally  subsist.— r 
5.  That  God  alone  ought  'to  be  wor» 
shipped,  and  none  beside  him  is  to  be 
adoi-ed- — 6.  That  whatever  has  been 
taught  by  the  prophets  is  true.r— 7.  That 
Moses  is  the  head  and  father  -of  all  con- 
temporary doctors,  of  those  who  lived 
before  or  shall  Uve  after  him.— 18.  .That 
the  law  was  given  by  JVfoses*— ^^  That 
the  law  shall  never  be  altered,  and  that 
God  will  give  no  other.— ip»  That  God 
knows  aU  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
men.— 11.  That  God  wUl\^regard  thp 
worics  of  all  those  who  have  perfonned 
what  he  commands,  and  punish  those 
who  have;  transgressed  his 'laws--^12. 
That  the  Messiah  is  to^eome)  though  he 
tarry*  a  long  time.— 13t  Tha^  there  shall 
be  a  resurrection  of  th^  dead  wl^ea  God 
shall  think  fit.  . 

The  m(Klem  Jews  adhere  still  as 
closely  to  the  Mosaic  ^sp^nsation,  as 
their  dispersed  and  despised  condition 
will  permit  them.  Then*  service  consists 
chiefly  in  reading  the  law  in  their  syna- 
gogues, together  with  a  variety  of  pray- 
ers. They  use  no  saci'ifices  since  tiie 
destruction  of  the  temiHe.  They  repej^t 
blessings  and  particular  pi^isea  to  God, 
not  only  m  their  prayers,  bi|t  pujall  a^-  . 
cidcntal  occasions^  and ,  in  /  aliiYOjst  ajLl 
their  actions.  .They  go  to  prayprs  thr^e 
times  a  day  in  their  synagogues.  TJxeir 
sennons  are  not  made  jn  BS)rew,  whioh 
few  of  them  now  perfectly  ,iiaderstanidt 
but  m  the  language  of  the  qouptry  where 
they  reside.  They  ai:e  forbiciaen  sil 
vain  swearing,  and  ,pn>i|ouncmg  any  of 
the  names  of  God  without  nefSfissi^. 
They  abstain  ft-om  meats  prohibrtedliy 
the  Levitical  law ;  for  which/,  vea^cHi, 
whatever  they  eat  must  b^dre^ed  tiy 
J<sw8,  mid  after  \a  mann^  pepuji^  to 
themselves.  As  soon  aa  a  .i^Ud  ^  qan 
^cak,  theytlErach  him  t()  mul  «i)d  <F^ 
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late  the  Biblfe  Into  the  language  of  the 
country  where  they  live.  In  general 
they  observe  the  same  ceremonies 
which  were  practised  by  their  ancestors 
in  the  celebration  of  the  passover.  They 
acknowledge  a  two-fold  law  of  God,  a 
written  and  an  unwritten  one ;  the  for- 
mer is  conttiined  in  the  Pentateuch,  or 
five  books  of  Moses;  the  latter,  they 
pretend,  was  delivered  by  God  to  Mo- 
ses, and  handed  do¥m  fix)m  him  by  oral 
tradition,  and  now  to  bp  received  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  former.  They 
fissert  the  perpetuity  of  their  laW,  to- 
gether with  its  perfection.  They  deny 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies 
in  the  person  of  Christ ;  sieging  that 
the  Messiah  is  not  yet  cotne,  and  that 
he  will  make  his  appearance  with  the 
greatest  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur, 
subduing  all  natiions  before  him,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  house  of  Judah. 
Since  the  prophets  have  pi*edicted  his 
mean  condition  and  suflFerings,  they  con- 
fidently talk  of  two  Messiahs;  one 
Ben-Ephraim,  whom  they  ^I'ant  to  be 
a  person  of  a  mean  and  affticted  condi- 
tion in  this  world ;  and  the  other  Ben- 
David,  who  shall  be  a  victorious  and 
powerful  prince. 

The  Jews  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  because  they  suppose  there  is  a 
paradise  for  the  souls  of  good  men, 
where  they  enjoy  ^lory  in  the  presence 
of  God.  They  believe  that  the  souls  of 
the  wicked  are  tormented  in  hell  with 
fire  and  other  punishments ;  that  some 
are  coi^demne^  to  be  puhtshed  in'  this 
manner  for  ever,  while  others  continue 
onlv  for  a  limited  time ;  and  this  they 
call  fiurgatoryt  which  is  not  different 
from  hell  in  respect  of  the  place,  but  of 
the  duration.  They  stippose  no  Jew, 
unless  guilty  of  heresy,  or  certain  crimes 
specified  by  the  rabbins,  shall  continue 
in  purgatory  above  a  twelvemonth;  and 
that  there  are  but  few  who  suffer  eter- 
nal punishment 

Almost  all  the  modem  Jews  are  Pha* 
risees,  and  are  as  much  attached  to 
tradition  as  their  ancestors  were;  and 
assert  that  whoever  rejects  the  oral  lalv 
deserves  death.  Hence  they  entertain 
an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Cai*aites, 
who  adhere  to  the  text  of  Moses,  re- 
jecting the  rabbinistical  interpretation, 
Sec  Caraites. 

There  arfe  *illll  some  of  the  Sadducees 
\f\  Africa,  and  ¥\  fccveral  other  places ; 
but  ihey  aile  few  in  number:'  at  least 
there  artf  bttt'very  few' who  declare 
cipenly  for  these  opinions. 

T^icre  are  to  this  day  some  remains 
'<»  t|ie  aft(:Scnt  sefet  of  the  Samaritans^ 
W9  ft^  «<Naous  for  the  lavr  <if «Alo^^ 


butai«  despised,  by  the  Jews,  becasfe 
they  receive  only  the  Pentateuch,  and 
observe  different  ceremonies  from  theirs. 
They  declare  they  are  no  Sadducees, 
but  acknowledge  the  spirituality  and 
immortality  of  the  soul.  There  arc 
numbers  of  this  sect  ?.t  Gaza,  Damas- 
cus, Grand  Cairo,  and  in  some  other 
§  laces  of  the  east ;  but  especially  at 
ichem,  now  called  Naplouse,  which  i 
risen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sa 
maria,  where  they  saciificed  not  many 
years  ago,  having  a  place  for  this  pur- 
pose on  Mount  Genzim. 

David  Levi,  a  learned  Jew^  who  in 
1796  published  "Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,"  ob- 
serves in  that  work,  that  deism  and  in- 
fidelity have  made  such  large  strides  in 
the  world,  that  they  have  at  length 
reached  even  to  tho.  Jewish  nation; 
many  of  whom  are  at  this  time  so  gi-eatly 
infected  with  scepticism,  by  reading 
Bolmgbroke,  Hunie,  Voltaire,  &c.  tliat 
they  scarcely  believe  in  a  revelation; 
much  less  have  they  any  hope  in  thar 
future  restoration. 

3. .  Jew8y  calamities  of. — All  history 
cannot  funiish  us  with  a  parallel  to  the 
calamities  and  miseries  oi  the  Jews ;  rar 
pine  and  murder,  famine  and  peaiknce, 
within ;  fire  and  swgrd,  and  all  the  ter- 
rors of  war,  without.  Our  Saviour  wept 
at  the  foresight  of  these  calamities;  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  pei-sons  of 
any  humanity  to  r^ad  the  account  with- 
out being  affected.  The  predictions  con- 
cerning them  wei*e  remarkable,  and  the 
calamities  that  came  upon  them  were 
the  greatest  the  world  ever  saw.  Dem. 
xxviii.  xxix.  Matt.  xxiv.  Now,  wliat 
heinous  sin  was  it  that  could  be  the 
cause  of  such  heavy  judgments  ?  Can 
any  other  be  assigned  than  what  the 
Scripture  assies  ?  1  Thess.  ii.- 15, 16. 
"  They  both  killed  the  Loixl  Jesus  and 
their  own  prophets,  and  persecuted  the 
apostles :  and  so  filled  up  their  sins,  and 
wrath  came  upon*  them  to  the  utter- 
most." It  is  hardly  possible  to  consider 
the  nature  and  extent  of  theii*  suflfcrings, 
and  not  conclude  the  Jews'  own  im- 
precation to  be  singularly  fiiliillcd  upon 
them.  Matt,  xxvii.  25.  **  His  blood  be 
on  us  and  our  children."  At  Cesarea 
twepty  thousand  of  the  Jev/s  wei-e  killed 
by  the  Syrians  in  their  mutual  broils. 
At  Damascus  ten  thousand  unarmed 
Jews  were  killed:  and  at  Betlishan  the 
Heathen  inhabitants  caused  their  Je\Y- 
ish  neighbours  to  'assist '  them  aj^ainst 
their  brethren,  and  tlien  murdered  thir- 
teenvthousand  of  these  inhabitants.  At 
Alexandria  tlie  Jews  murdered  muhi' 
tudes  of'  the  Jie&thcns,  and ,  were  m ur- 
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^ered  m  tlieir  tui-n  to  about  fifty  thou- 
sand.   The  Roman?  under  Vespasian 
in'^^ed  the  country,  and  took  the  cities 
of  Galilee,  Chorazen,  Bethsaida,  Ca- 
pernaum, 5cc.  where  Christ  had  been 
especially  rejected,  and  murdered  num- 
bei's.  of  the  inhabitants.    At  Jeinisalcm 
the  scene  was  most  wretched  of  all.    At 
the  passover,  when  there  mi^ht  be  two 
or  three  millions  of  people  in  thd  city, 
the  Romaiis  surrounded  it  with  troops, 
trenches,  and  walls,  that  none  might  es- 
cape. The  three  different  factions  with- 
in murdered  one  another.    Titus,  one  of 
the  most  merciful  generals  that  ever 
breathed,  did  all  in  nis  power  to  per- 
suade them  to  an  advantageous  surren- 
der, but  they  sconied  every  projjosal. 
The  multitudes  of  unburiecl  carcasses 
corrupted  the  air,  and  produced  a  pesti- 
lence.   The  people  fea  on  one  another; 
and  even  ladies,  it  is  said,  broiled  their 
sucking  infants,  and  ate  them.    After  a 
>dege  ot  six  months,  the  city  was  taken. 
They  murdered  almost  every  Jew  they 
met  with.    Titus  was  bent  to  save  the 
temple,  but  pould  not:  there  were  six 
thousand  Jews  who  had  taken  shelter 
in  it,  all  burnt  or  murdered !  The  out- 
cries of  the  Jews,  when  they  saw  it, 
wei'e  most  dreadful:  the  whole  city, 
except  three  towers  and  a  small  part  of 
the  ^all,  was  razed  to  the  groqnd,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  and  o£her 
places  were  ploughed  up.     Soon  after 
the   forts  of  Herodian  and  Macheron 
were* taken,  the  garrison  of  Massada 
murdered  themselves  rather  than  sur- 
render.   At  Jerusalem  alone,  it  is  said, 
one  million  one  hundred  thousand  pe- 
rished by  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence. 
In  other  places  we  hear  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  that  were  cut  off,  be- 
sides vast  numbers  sent  into  Egypt  to 
labour  as  slaves.    About  fifty,  yeai's  af- 
ter, the  Jews  muMered  about  hvc  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  Roman  subjects, 
.  for  which  thev  were  severely  punished 
by  Tnyan.    About  130,  one  Barocaba 
pretended  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
'  and  raised  a  Jewish  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  who  murdered  all  tjie 
Heathens  and  Christians  who  came  in 
their  way;  but  he  was  defeated  bv 
Adrian's  forces.    Jn  this  war,  it  is  sai'i, 
about  sixty  thousand  Jews  were  slain, 
and   penAed.    Adrian  built  a  city  on 
Mount  Calvary,  and  ei-ected  a  marble 
statue  of  swine  over  the  gate  that  led  to 
Bethlehem,    No  Jew  was  allpwed  to  en- 
ter the  city,  or  to  look  to  it  at  a  distance, 


men,  and  scattered  their  matei^ids^  Nar 
till  the  seventh  century  durst  they  s^ 
much  as  creep  over  the  rubbish  to  be^ 
wail  it,  without  bribing  the  guards.    In 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries^  - 
there  were    many  of  them   furiou^y 
harassed  and  murdered,    in  the  sixth 
century  twenty  thousand  of  them  were 
slain,  and  as  many  taken  and  sold  for 
slaves.  V  In  602  they  were  severely  pun* 
ished  for  their  hon'-iblc  massacre  6r  the 
Christians  at  Antioch.    In  Spain,  in  700^ 
they  werc  ordered  to  be  enslaved.    In 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  they  were 
gi*eatly  derided  and  abused;  in  some 
places  they  were  made  to  wear  leathern 
girdles,  and   ride  without  stirrups  on 
asses  and  mules.    In  France  and  Spain 
they  were  much  insulted.    In  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  their 
miseries  rather  increased:   they  were 
greatly  persecuted  in  Egypt.    Besideji 
what  they  suffered  in  the  East  by  the 
Turkish  and  sacred  war,  it  is  shocking 
to  think  what  multitudes  of  them  the 
eight  croisades  murdered  in  Germany, 
Hungary,  Lesser  Asia,  and  elsewhei'e. 
In  Finance  multitudes  Were  buiTit.-rk-In 
[England,  in  1020,  they  were  banished;, 
and  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  the 
mob  fell  upon  them,  and  murdered  a 
great  many  of  them.    About  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  of  thein  were  burnt 
in  the  palace  in  the  city  of  York,  which 
they  set  fire  to,  themselves,  after  killing 
their  wives  and  diildren.    In  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  their 
condition  was  no  better.  ^  In  Egyi>t,  Ca- 
naan, and  Syria,  the  croisaders. still  ha- 
rassed them.    Provoked  with  tlieir  mad 
nuining  after  pretended  Messi^s,  Ca- 
liff  Nasser  scarce  left  any  of  theia 
aUve  in  his  dominions  of  Mesopotamia 
In  Pei-sia,  the  Taitars  murdered  them 
in   multitudes.     In   Spain,   Ferdinand 
persecuted  them  furiously.  About  1349, 
the  terrible  massacre  of  them  at  Toledo 
forced  many  of  them  to  murder  them- 
selves, or  cliange  their  religion.    About 
1253,  many  were  murdered,  and  others 
banished  from  Franpe,  but  in  1275  re- 
called.   In  1320  and  1330,  the  croisades 
of  the  fanatic  shepliAtls,  who  wasted 
the  south, of  France,  massacred  them; 
besides  fifteen  hundred  that  were  mur- 
dered on   another  occasion.     In  1358 
they  were  totally  banished  from  France, 
I  since  which  few  of  them  have  entered 
that  coiuUry.    In  1291  king  Edward  ex- 
pelled them  from  England,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 


under  pain  of  death.   In  360, they  began  |  In  the,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 

.  to  rebuild  their  citv  and  temple ;  but  a  J  teentlvcenturies,  their  misery  continued. 

terrible  earthquake  and  flames  of  fire  j;  In  Persia  ihey  have  bce?^  terribly  used: 

isRiing  from  the  earth,  killed  ^}ie  work-  llfrpm  1$S3  to  1666,  the  murder  uf  them 
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,  ttras  so  nnirersal,  that  but  a  few  escaped 
to  Turkey.  In  Portugal  and  Spain  they 
have  been  misei-ably  handled.  About 
1392,  six  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
^ere  banished  fron)  Spain.  Some  were 
drowned  in  their  passage  to  Africa; 
some  by  hard  usage ;  and  many  of  their 
carcasses  lay*  in  tne  fields  till  the  wild 
beasts  devoui^ed  them.  In  Germany 
they  have  endured  many  hardships. 
They  have  been  banished  from  Bohe- 
mia, Bavaria,  Cologne,  Nuremberg, 
Augsburg,  and  Vienna :  they  have  been 
terribly  massacred  in  Moravia,  and 
plundered  in  Bonn  and  Bamberg.  Ex- 
cept in  Portugal  and  Spain,  their  pre- 
•  sent  condition  is  generally  tolerable.  In 
Holland,"^  Poland,  and  at  Frankfort,  and 
Hamburgh  they  have  their  liberty. 
Tliey  have  repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  at- 
tempted to  obtain  a  naturalization  in 
Eftgland,  arid  other  nations  among 
whom  they  are  scattered. 

4.  Jew8,fir€sen>ationof. — ^**  The  pre- 
servation of  the  Jews,"  says  Basnage, 
**ih'the  midst  of  the  miseries  which 
they  have  undergone  during  1700  years, 
is  tne  greatest  prodigy  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. Religions  depend  on  temporal 
prosperity;  they  triumph  under  the 
protection  of  a  con^eror.-  thev  languish 
and  sink  with  sinkmg  monai-cnies.  Pa- 
ganism which  once  covered  the  earth,  is 
extinct.  The  Christian  church,  glorious 
in  its  martyrs,  yet  was  considerably  di- 
minished by  the  persecutions  to  which 
It  was  exposed ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  re- 
pair the  breaches  in  it  made  by  those 
acts  of  violence.  But  here  we  behold  a 
church  hated  ^d  persecuted  for  1700 
rears,  and  yet  sustaining  itself,  and  wide- 
ly extended.  Kings  have  often  employ- 
ed the  severity  of  edicts  and  the  hand  of 
cxecutioni^rs  to  ruin  it.  The  seditious 
multitudes,  by  murders  and  massacres, 
have  committed  outrages  aeainst  it  still 
tnore'  violent  and  tragical.  Princes  and 
beople,  Pagans,  Mahometans,  Chris- 
tlainS,  disagreeing  in  so  many  things, 
have  united  in  the  design  of  extermina- 
'  ting  it,  !ind  have  not  been  able  to  suc- 
'  ceed.  The  bush  of  Moaea,  surroimded 
;  with  flatnes,  e^^er  bums,  and  is  never 
'  consumed.  The  Jews  have  been  expel- 
led, in  different  times,  irom  every  part 
'  of  the  worid,  which  hath  only  served  to 
spread  them  in  all  regions.  From  age 
to  age  they  have  been  exposed  to  mise- 
ty  and  persecution ;  yet  still  thev  sub- 
.mst,  in  spite  of  the  ignominy  and  the  ha- 
tred which  hath  pursued  them  In  all 
.places,  whilst  the  greatest  monarchies 
■  are  fallen,  and  nothing  remains  of  them 
besWes  the  name. 
'    "The  judgments  wliich  God  has  ex- j 


ercised  upon  this  people  are  tetriMJ^ 
extending  to  the  men,  the  religion,  and 
the  very  land  in  which  they  d>yelt.  The 
ceremonies  essential  to  their  rd^on 
can  no  more  be  observed :  the  ritual 
law,  which  cast  a  splendour  on  the  na- 
tional worship,  ana  struck  the  Pagats 
so  much  that  they  sent  their  i)resents 
and  theirVictims  to  Jerusalem,  is  abso- 
lutely fallen,  for  they  have  no  templ^ 
no  altar,  no  sacrifices.  Their  land  itself 
seems  to  lie  under  a  never-ceasing  curse. 
Pagans,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  m 
a  word,  almost  all  nations  have  bjr 
turns  seized  and  held  Jerusalem.  To 
the  Jew  only  hath  God  refused  the  pos- 
session of  this  small  tract  of  gi*ound,  so 
supremely  necessary  for  him,  since  k 
ought  to  worship  on  this  mountain.^  A 
Jewish  writer  hath  affirmed,  .that  it  is 
long  since  any  Jew  has  been  settled 
near  Jerusalem ;  scarcely  can  they  pur- 
chase there  six.  feet  of  land  for  a  bury- 
ing-place. 

« In  all  this  there  is  no  exaggeration: 
I  am  only  pointing  out  known  facts: 
and,  far  from  having  the  least  desi^i  to 
raise  an  odium  agamst  the  nation  trom 
its  miseries,  I  condude  that  it  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  prodigies 
which  we  admire  without  comprehaid- 
ing :  Since,  in  spite  of  evils  so  durable, 
and  a  patience  so  long  exercised,  it  » 
preserved  by  a  particular  providence. 
The  Jew  ought  to  be  weary  of  expect- 
m^  a  Messiah,  who  so  unkindly  disap- 
points his  vain  hopes :  and  the  Christian 
ought  to  have  his  attention  and  his^ 
gard  excited  towards  men  whom  J't" 
preserves,  for  so  great  a  length  of  firoc, 
under  calamities  which  would  havej)eett 
the  total  ruin  of  any  other  people. 

5.  Jenva,  number  land  disttemon  oj.-^ 
They  are  looked  upon  to  be  a^  numer- 
ous at  present  as  they  were  formerly^ 
the  latnd  of  Canaan.  Some  have  rated 
them  At  thrce  millions,  and  others  more 
than  double  that  number.  Their  disper- 
sion is  a  remarkable  particular  in  t^ 
people.  They  swarm  all  Over  the  cast, 
and  are  settled,  it  is  said,  in  the  re^"^ 
test  parts  of  China.  The  Turkish  em- 
pii;^  abounds  with  theni.  There  are 
more  of  tliem  at  Constantinople  tm 
Salonichi  than  in  any  other  place :  tney 
are  spread  through  niost  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  Atrit^a,  and  many  fet^ 
lies  of  them  are  estabhshed  in  the  West 
Indies;  not  to  maitibn  whole  nations 
bordering  on  Prestcr  John's  county, 
and  some  discovered  in  the  rnner  parts 
of  America,  if  we  may  rive  any  CTCdit 
to  their  own  writers.  Their  bemg  al- 
ways in  Rebellions  (as  Addison  observes) 
while  they  had  tlic  Holy  Teinplc'in. 
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Tiew,  has  excited  most  nations  to  banish 
them.  Besides,  the  whole  people  are 
now  a  i*ace  of  such  merchants  as  are 
wanderers  by  profession;  and  at  the 
same  time  are  m  most,  if  not  in  allpla- 
ces,  incapable  of  either  lands  or  offices, 
that  micnt  engage  them  to  make  any 
part  of  me  world  their  home.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  may  consider  what  pix)- 
vidential  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
their  numbei*s  and  dispersion.  Their 
firm  adherence  to  their  religion,  and 
being  dispei'sed  all  over  the  earth,  has 
fum&hed  every  age  and  every  nation 
with  the  strongest  alignments  for  the 
Christikn  faith ;  not  omy  as  these  very 
particulars  are  foretold  of  them,  but 
as  they  themselves  are  the  depositories 
of  these  and  all  other  prophecies  which 
tend  to  their  own  confusion  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity.  Their  num^ 
Der  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient  cloud 
of  witnesses  that  attest  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  and  theit  dispersion  spreads  these 
witnesses  through  all  parts  of  the  world. 
6.  Jew8y  restoration  of. — ^From  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  we  have  rea- 
son to  suppose  the  Jews  shall  be  called 
to  a  participation  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel,  Rom.  xi.  2  Cor.  iii.  16.  Hos.  i. 
11,  and  some  suppose  shall  return  to 
their  own  land,  Hos.  iii.  5.  Is.  Ixv.  )7, 
&C.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  As  to  the  time,  some 
thhik  about  1866  or  2016 ;  but  this,  per- 
haps, is  not  so  easy  to  determine  alto- 
f  ether,  though  it  is  probable  it  will  not 
e  before  the  tall  oi  Antichrist  and  the 
Ottoman  empire.  Let  us,  however, 
avoid  putting  stumbling-blocks  in  their 
way.  if  we  attempt  any  thing  for  their 
conversion,  let  it  be  with  peace  and 
Jove.  Let  us,  says  one,  propose  Christi- 
anity to  them  as  Christ  proposed  it  to 
th em.  Let  us  lay  before  t nem  their  own 
prophecies.  Let  us  show  them  their  ac- 
complishment in  Jesus.  Let  us  applaud 
their  hatred  of  idolatry.  Let  us  show 
them  the  morality  of  Jesus  in  our  lives 
and  tempers.  Let  us  never  abridge  their 
civil  libeily,  nor  ever  try  to  force  their 
consciences.  Jo8e/ihu8*ii  History  of  the 
Jevjs;  Sfiect,  No.  495,  vol.  iv.;  LevVs 
Ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  Religion; 
Bujctorfde  Synagoga  Judaica  ;  Sfien- 
cer  de  Ixglbus  Seo.  Rit. ;  JVewton  on 
Profih.s  iVarburton^s  Address  to  the 
JcvjSy  in  the  Dedication  of  the  2d  vol.  of 
his  Legation  ;  Sermons  fireached  to  the 
Jcv>s  at  Berry-street,  by  Dr,  Haweis 
and  others ;  Basnage^s  and  Orckley*s 
I^RaU  of  the  Jews;  Shawns  Philosofihy 
of  Judaism  ;  Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii. 
prop.  8,  vol.  iii.  p.  45*5,  487 ;  Bicheno's 
J^estctration  of  the  Jdvs ;  Jortin^s  Rem, 
un   -Ecc.  Hiit.  vol.  iiL  p.  427,  447  j  Dr. 


H,  Jackson^s  Works,  vol.  L  p.  153^ 
Jsteale^s  History  of  the  Jews ;  Pirie'9 
Pnsth,  WorkSyVoX,  i.;  Fuller* s  Serm.on 
the  Messiah. 

IGNORANCE,  tlie  want  of  know- 
ledge or  instruction.  It  is  often  used  to 
denote  illitemcy.  Mr.  Locke  observes^ 
that  the  causes  of  ignorance  are  chiefly 
three. — 1.  Want  of  ideas. — 2.  Want  of 
a  discoverable  connection  between  the 
ideas  we  have. — 3.  Want  of  tracing  and 
examining  our  ideas.  As  it  respects  re- 
ligion, ignorance  has  been  distinguished 
into  three  sorts :  1.  An  invincible  igncH 
ranee,  in  "which  the  will  has  no  part.  It 
is  an  insult  upon  justice  to  suppose  ^t 
will  punish  men  because  they  were  ig- 
norant of  things  which  they  ^yerephy- 
sically  incapable  of  knowings — 2.  There 
is  a  wilful  and  obstinate  ignorance ;  such 
an  ignorance,  far  from  exculpating,  ag-' 
g;ravates  a  man's  crimes. — 3.  A  sort  5f 
Ignorance  which  is  neither  entirely  .wil- 
ml,  nor  entirely  invincible ;  as  wnen  a 
man  has  the  means  of  knowledge,  an4 
does  not  use  them.  See  Knowledge  ; 
and  Locke  on  the  Und.  vol.  ii.,  p.  178.; 
Grovels  Mor,  Phil.  vol.  iL  p.  26,  29,  64'; 
fVatts  on  the -Mind. 

ILLUMINATI,  a  term  anpiently  ap- 
plied to  such  as  had  received  baptism. 
The  name  was  occasioned  by  a  ceremo^ 
ny  m  the  baptism  of  adults,  which  coi**- 
sisted  in  putting  a  li&iited  taper  in  the 
hand  of  the  person  naptized,  as  a  Sfisk^ 
bol  of  the  faith  and  grace  he  had  ro» 
ceiA^ed  in  the  sacrament. 
.  ILLUMINATI  was  also  the  name  of 
a  sect  which  appeared  in  Spain  about 
the  year  1575.  They  were  charged  with 
maintaining  that  mental  prayer  and 
contemplation  had  so  intimately  united 
them,  to  Godj  that  they  were  arrived  to 
such  a  state  of  perfection,  as  to  stand  ia 
no  need  of  good  works,  or  the  sacra*- 
ments  of  the  church,  and  that  they 
might  commit  the  grossest  crimes  with- 
out sin. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Ulumi* 
nati  in  Spain,  there  appeared  a  denomi* 
nation  in  France  which  took  the  same 
name.  They  maintained  that  one  An- 
thony Buckuet  had  a  system  of  belief 
and  practice  revealed  to  him  which  ex* 
ceeded  every  thing^  Christianity  had  yet 
been  acquainted  with :  that  by  this  me- 
thod persons  might  in  a  short  time  ar- 
rive at  the  same  degrees  (rf  perfection 
and  glory,  to  which  the  saints  and  the 
Blessed  virgin  have  attained;  and  this 
improvement  might  be  carried  on  till 
our  actions  became  divine,  and  our 
minds  wholly  given  up  to  the  influenco 
of  the  Almighty.  Tliey  said  fuitheiv 
that  none  of  the  doctors  of  the  chuix:]» 
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tncW  any  thing  of  religion ;  that  Paul 
and  Peter  were  well-meaning  men,  but 
knew  nothing  of  devotion;  that  the 
whole  chutxh  lay  in  darkness  and  un- 
oelief ;  that  everj^  one  was  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  suggestions  of  his  conscience ; 
that  God  regarded  nothing  but  himself; 
and  that  within  ten  years  their  doctrine 
would  be  received  all  over  the  world ; 
then  there  would  be  no  more  occasion 
for  priests,  monks,  and  such  other  reli- 
|;ious  distinctions. 

ILLUMINATI,  a  name  assumed  by 
a  secret  spciety,  founded  on  the  first  of 
May,  1776,  by  Dr.  Adam  Weishaupt, 
professor  of  canon  law  in  the  university 
of  Ingoldstadt.  The  avowed  object  of 
this  order  was,  •*  to  diffuse  fi'om  secret 
societies,  as  from  so  many  centres,  the 
light  of  science  over  the  world ;  to  pro- 
pagate the  pui*est  principles  of  virtue ; 
and  to  reinstate  mankind  in  the  happi- 
ness which  tliev  enjoved  durine  the  gol- 
den «ige  fabled  by  the  poets.  Such  a 
philanthropic  object  was  doubtless  well 
adapted  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  ingenious  young  men ;  and 
to  such  alone  did  Dr.  Wejshaupt  at  first 
address  himself.  But  "the  real  ob- 
ject," we  are  assured  by  Professor  Ro- 
uison  and  Abbe  Barruel,  "was,  by 
clandestine  arts,  to  overturn  every  go- 
vernment and  every  religion ;  to  ormg 
the  sciences  of  c\\'\  life  into  contempt; 
and  to  reduce  mankind  to  that  imagina- 
ry state  of  nature,  wheh  thev  lived  in- 
dependent of  each  other  on  the  sponta- 
neous productions  of  the  earth."  Free 
Masonry  being  in  high  reputation  all 
over  liiUroi)e  when  VVe>shaupt  Jirst 
formed  the  plan  of  his  society,  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  its  seci*ecy  to  introduce 
his  new  oixler ;  of  wiiich  he  constitoted 
himself  i^cneraly  after  initiating  some  of 
hb  pupils,  whom  he-^tyled  Areofia^itest 
in  Its  mv^teries.  And  when  report 
spread  the  news  througliout  Germany 
of  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  lUumi- 
nees,  it  was  generally  considered  as  a 
mere  college  lodge,  which  could  interest 
the  students  no  longer  than  during  the 
period  of  their  studies.  Weishaupt's 
character,  too,  which  at  this  time  was 
respectable  for  morality  as  well  as  eru- 
dition, prevented  all  suspicion  of  hi^ 
harbounng  any  such  dark  designs  as 
have  since  come  to  light.  But 't  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  to  which  this  work 
is  restricted,  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
the*  nature  and  constitution  of  this  ex- 
tKiordinary  society ;  of  its  secrets  and 
mjrstenes;  of  the  deep  dissimulation, 
consummate  hypocrisy,  and  shocking 
lypjcty  of  its  founder  and  his  associates ; 
itf  their  Jesuitical  art  in  conceallnj  their 


real  obiects,  and  th^ir  incredible  mdoi* 
try  ana  astonishing  exertions  in  makine 
converts ;  of  the  aosolute  despotism  ana 
complete  system  of  ea/iionnage  esta 
blished  threughout  the  order ;  cf  its  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  JVbvices,  Minervais, 
Minor  and  Major  Ulumineea  ;  Epohtf, 
or  PiiestSf  Regents,  Magi,  and  Man* 
kin^ ;  of  the  Hecruitera  or  Iminmton^ 
witn  their  various  subtle  methods  of  in* 
smuating  into  all  characters  and  com* 
panics ;  of  the  blind  obedience  exacted 
of  the  Novices,  and  the  absolute  power 
of  life  and  death  assumed  by  the  order, 
and  conceded  by  the  Novices ;  of  the 
dictionary,  geography,  kalendar,  and 
cipher  Of  the  order ;  of  the  new  names 
assumed  hy  the  members,  such  as  Sfiat' 
tacua  by  Weishaupt,  because  he  pre- 
tended to  wage  war  against  onpressors; 
Cato  by  Zwack  ;  \4jax  by  Massenhau- 
sen,  &c.  of  the  Minerval  Academy  and 
Libraiy .;  of  the  questions, proposed  to 
the  candidates  for  degrees,  and  the  va- 
rious ceremonies  of  admission  to  each; 
and  of  the  pretended  morality,  r^ 
blasphemies,  and  absolute  atheism,  of 
the  founder  and  his  tried  friends.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  wish  to  be  My  in- 
formed of  these  matters,  we  must  refer 
to  the  Abbe  Barruers  works,  and  to  i 
Prof.  Robison's  PrQofs  of  a  Conspiracy  ^ 
against  all  the  Religions  and  Govern' 
ments  of  Eurofie.  But  while  credit  may 
be  given  to  the  general  facts  related  m 
these  woi'ks,  some  doubts  respecting 
the  ultimate  objects  of  Dr.  Weishaupt 
and  his  associates  m  this  conspiracT 
may  be  expressed ;  as.  That  men  of 
their  principles  should  secretly  con- 
spire to  overthrow  all  the  religions  ana 
governments  at  present  in  Eui'opc,  is  bf 
no  means  hicredible  ;  that  they  should 
even  prevail  on  many  well-meaning 
philanthropists,  who  are  no  enemies  to 
rational  religion  or  good  government,  to 
join  them,  is  also  very  credible.  But 
that  a  sot  of  men  of  learning  and  abili- 
ties, such  as  Weishaupt  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  allowed  to  be,  should  form  a 
conspiracy  to  overtum,  and  with  more 
than  Gothic  rage  utterly  abolish  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  to  restore  the 
su/i/iosecl  original  savage  state  oi  man, 
aj)pears  to  us  a  phenomenon  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  heart  totally  unac- 
countable. That  **  the  heart  of  man  ii 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despe- 
rately wicked,"  is  a  melancholy  ti-utn, 
which  not  Scripture  alone,  but  the  hiS' 
tory  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
affords  full  proof  of,  as  well  as  the 
shocking  history  of  the  Illuminati;  t>u\ 
\  while  pride  and  vanity  have  a  pl^e  m 
L'  the  human  heart,  to  say  nothing  or  oui 
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Itfher  passions,  which  are  more  or  less 
Biterested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
^scoveries  and  improvements  in  arts, 
sdences,  and  their  mseparable  concom- 
itant luxuiy,  we  are  persuaded  no  man, 
or  body  of  men,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  civilized  life,  ever  formed  a 
serious  wish  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.    In  the  fiiiy  and  rage 
of  war,  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Turks,  may 
bum  and  destroy  monuments  of  art  and 
repositories  of  science ;  l)ut  when  the 
wars  are  over,  instead  of  ^turning  to 
the  savage  state,  the  barbarous  con- 
querors mix  and  amalgamate  with  the 
conquered,    and    become    themselves 
more  or  less  civilized.    Dr.  Welsh aupt 
Is  allowed  to  be  influenced  by  a  high  de- 
gree of  vanity ;  as  an  evidence  of  which 
he  communicates  as  the  last  secret  to 
his  most  favoured  adepts,  that  the  mys- 
teries of  Illuminism,  which,  in  going 
through  the  inferior  degi-ees,  had  l)een 
successively  attributed  to  the  most  an- 
cient patriarchs  and  philosophers,  and 
even  to  Christ  himself,  owed  its  origin 
to  no  other    than   Adam  Weishaupt, 
known  in  the  order  hy  the  name  of  Spai*- 
tacus.  The  same  vanity  which  leads  the 
doctor  to  take  this  traditional  method, 
while  secrecy  is  deemed  necessary,  of 
securing  to  himself  the  honour  of  having 
foundecT  the   society,  would  lead  him, 
wpi'e  the  Illuminati  actually  victorious 
over  all  religions  and  goveniments,  to 
wish  to  have  his  memory  recorded  in  a 
more    durable  manner  by   writing  or 
printing.    But  if  these  and  all  the  otlier 
arts  wei-e  to  perish  in  a  mass,  then  the 
memory  of  the  doctor,  and  the  impoitant 
lervices  he  had  done  to  the  order  and 
to  aavagismy  must,  within  a  century  at 
the  utmost,  perish  along  with  them.  But 
if,  in  fact,  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  of  all  reli- 
gion and  government,  be  really  the  ob- 
ject of  Weishaupt  and  his  lUuminees, 
then  we  may  agree  witli  the  celebrated 
Mandeville,  that  *♦  human  nature  is  the 
true    Libyan   desert,  dajlv  producing 
ntnv  monstersy^  and  that  of  these  mon- 
sters the  doctor  and  his  associates  are 
beyond  a  doubt  the  most  extraordinary. 
Pi-ofessor  Robison  informs  us,  that  "  the 
order  of  the  Illuminati  was  a!>olished  in 
1786  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  but  re- 
vived immediatclv  after,  under  another 
name,  and  in  a  diflferent  form,  all  over 
Germany.    It  was  again  detected  and 
•eeminely  broken  up ;  but  it  had  by  this 
time  taken  so  deep  itwt,  that  it  still  sub- 
«sts  without  being  detected,  and  has 
^read,  we  are  told,  into  all  the  coun- 
ti'ies  of  Europe. 
IMAGE,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  an 


artificial  representition  of  some  pertonf 
or  thing  used  as  an  object  of  adoration  j 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  synonymously 
with  idol.  The  use  and  adoration  of  ima- 
ges have  been  long  controverted.  It  is 
plain,  from,  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  recorded  by  the  earlier  fathei-s, 
that  Christians,  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourth,  neither  worshipped  images,  nor 
used  them  in  their  worsnip.  However, 
the  generality  of  the  pcj)ish  divine* 
maintain  that  the  use  and  worship  of 
images  are  as  ancient^ as  the  Christian 
religion  itself:  to  prove  this,  tliey  allege 
a  decree,  said  to  have  been  made  in  a 
council  held  bv  the  apostles  at  Anti6ch, 
commanding  the  faithftd,  that  they  may 
not  err  about  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship, to  make  images  of  Christ,  and  wor- 
ship them.  Baron,  ad.  ann.  102.  But 
BO,  notic^  is  tiiken  of  this  decree  till 
seven  hundred  yeai^  after  the  apostolic 
times,  after  the  dispute  about  images 
had  commenced.  The  first  instance  that 
occui's,  -in  any  credible  author,  of  ima- 
ges among  Christian}^  is  that  recorded 
by  Tertullian  de  Pudicit.  c.  10,  of  cer- 
tain (;ups  or  chalices,  as  Bellannine  pi-e- 
tends,  on  which  was  repixisented  the 
paralDie  of  the  good  s!iephei*d  cairying 
the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders;  but  this 
instance  only  pix)ves  that  the  church,  at 
that  time,  did  not  think  emblematical 
figures  unlawful  ornaments  of  chalices. 
Another  instance  itf  taken  from  Euse» 
bins  {^Hist.  Jicd.  lib.  vii.  crfj).  18,)  who 
says,  that  in  his  time  there  were  to  be 
seen  two  brass  statues  in  the  city  of  Pa* 
neas,  or  Cxsarca  Philippi;  the  one  of  a 
woman  on  her  knees,  with  her  arm 
stretched  out ;  the  other  of  a  man  over 
against%er,  with  his  hand  extended  to 
receive  her:  these  statues  wei'e  said  to 
be  the  images  of  our  Saviour,  and  tlie 
woman  whom  he  cured  of  an  issue  of  • 
blood.  From  the  foot  of  the  statue  re- 
presenting our  Saviour,  says  the  histo- 
rian, spnmg  up  an  exotic  plant,  which 
as  soon  as  it  grew  to  touchrthe  border  of 
his  garment,  was  said  to  cure  all  sorts  of 
distempers.  Eusebius,  however,  vouches 
none  of  these  things;  nay,  he  sui)p<J8es 
that  the  woman  who  erected  this  statue 
of  our  Saviour  was  a  pagan,  and  ascribes 
it  to  a  pagan  custom.  Philostorgius 
{EccL  tmt,  lib.  \^\.  c.  3.)  expressly  says, 
that  this  statue  was  carefully  preserved 
by  the  Cliristians,  but  that  they  pjud 
no  kind  of  worship  to  it,  because  it 
is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  warship 
brass,  or  any  other  matter.  ITie  pt^mi-. 
tii-e  Christians  abstained  from  the  woiw 
ship  of  images,  not,  as  the  Papists  pns* 
tend,  from  tenderness  to  hcathei*  idola- 
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tmt,  but  because  they,  thouglit  it  unlaw- 
IM  in  kself  to  make  any  images  of  the 
Deity.  Tertullian,  Clemeus  Alexandri- 
nus,  and  Origen,  were  of  opinion,  that, 
by  the  second  commandment,  painting 
and  engraving  were  unlawful  to  a  Chris- 
tian, styling  them  evil  and  wicked  arts. 
Tert  de  Idol.  cap.  3.  Clem.  Alex.  Ad- 
mon.  Ud  Gent.  p.  41.  Ongen  contra 
Celsum,  lib.  vi.  p.  182.  The  use  of  ima- 
ges in  churches,  as  ornaments,  was  first 
mtroduced  by  some  Christians  in  Spain, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century ; 
but  the  practice  was  condemned  as  a 
dangerous  innovation,  in  a  council  held 
at  iSiberis,  in  305.  Epiphanius,  in  a  let- 
ter preserved  by  Jerome,  tom.  ii.  ep.  6, 
bears  strong  testimony  against  images ; 
and  he  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  iconoclasts.  The  custom  of  admit- 
ting pictures  of  siunts  and  martyrs  into 
churches  (for  this  was  the  first  source 
ci  image  worship)  was  rare  in  the  end 
of  the  fourth  centurv',  but  became  com- 
mon in  the  fifth.  But  they  were  still 
considered^  only  as  ornaments,  and, 
even  in  this  view,  they  met  with  very 
considerable  opposition.  In  the  follow- 
ing century,  the  custom  of  thus  adorning 
churches  Became  almost.universal,  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Petavius  ex- 
pressly says  {de  Incar.  lib.  xv.  cap.  14.) 
that  no  statues  wei-e  yet  allowed  in  the 
churches,  because  they  bore  too  near  a 
resemblance  to  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth,  or  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  images, 
;which  were  introduced  by  way  of  onia- 
ment,  and  then  used  as  an  aid  to  devo- 
tion began  to  be  actually  worshipped. 
However,  it  continued  to  be  the  aoc- 
trine  of  the  church  in  the  sixth,  and  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
that  images  were  to  be  used  only  as 
helps  to  devotion,  and  not  as  objects  of 
woi'ship.  The  worship  of  them  was  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms  by  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  as  appears  by  two  of 
his  letters  written  in  oOl.  From  this 
time  to  the  beginning  of  the  eiglith  cen- 
tury, tliere  occurs  no  instance  of  any 
worship  given,  or  allowed  to  be  given  to 
iipages,  by  any  council  or  assembly  of 
bishops  whatever.  But  they  were  com- 
monly worshipped  by  the  monks  and 
populace  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century;  insomuch,  that  in  726,  when 
Leo  published  his  famous  edict,  it  had 
already  spread  into  all  the  provinces 
tubject  to  the  emfjire.  The  Lutherans 
condemn  the  Calviuists  for  breaking  the 
images  in  the  churches  of  the  Catholics, 
looking  on  it  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege;  and 
yet  they  condemn  the  Romanists  (who 
•r^  profesaed  itnas^e^or^t^ijiera)   as 


idolatcirs:  nor  can  these  last  keep  pace 
with  the  Greeks,  who  co  far  oeyond 
them  in  this  point,  which  has  occasioned 
abundance  of  disputes  among  them.  Sec 
IcoNocLASTEs.'  The  Jews  absolutelr 
condemn  sdl  images,  and  do  not  so  mucn 
as  suffer  any  statues  or  figures  in  their 
houses,  much  less  in  their  synagogues, 
or  places  of  worship.  The  Mahometans 
have  an  equal  aversion  to  images; 
which  led  them  to  destroy  most  of  the 
beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity,  both 
^cred  and  profane,  at  Constantinople.— 
BinghanCa  Orig,  EccL  b.  viii.  c.  8.  Mid- 
dleton'a  Letters  from  Borne, y.^1.  Bur- 
net  on  the  Jrt.  p.  209,  219.  Doddridge^s 
Lect.  lee.  193.  Tenniaon  on  Idolatry^ 
p.  269,  275.  Ridg€ly*8  Body  of  Dw. 
qu.  110. 

IMAGE  OF  GOD  in  the  soul,  is  dis- 
tinguished into  natural  and  moral.  By 
natural  is  meant  the  understanding,  rea- 
son, will,  and  other  intellectual  faculties. 
By  the  moral  image,  the  right  use  of 
those  faailtiesjorwhat  we  term  holiness. 

IMAGINATION  is  a  power  or  fa- 
culty of  the  mind,  whereby  it  conceives 
and  fonns  ideas  of  things  communicated 
to  it  by  the  outward  oi*gans  of  sense;  or 
it  is  the  power  of  recollecting  and  as- 
sembling images,  and  of  painting  fo^ 
cibly  those  images  on  our  minds,  or  oa 
the  minds  of  others.  The  cause  of  the 
pleasuros  of  the  imagination  in  what- 
'^ver  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautifuli 
IS  '"his ;  that  God  has  annexed  a  secret 
pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  tliatis 
new  or  I'ai'e,  that  he  might  encourage 
and  stimulate  us  in  the  eager  and  keen 
pursuits  after  knowledge,  and  inflame 
our  best  passions  to  search  into  the  won- 
ders of  creation  and  revelation ;  foreverf 
new  idea  biings  such  a  pleasui*e  along 
with  it,  as  rowards  any  pains  we  have 
taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently 
serves  as  a  stnting  and  powerful  motive 
to  put  us  upon  fresli  discoveries  in  lean^ 
ing  and  science,  as  well  as  in  the  worn 
and  works  of  God.  See  Rev.  IV.  Jones  s 
Works,  vol.  vi.  ser.  17 ;  Ruland's  Con; 
temfilationsy  vol.  i.  p.  64 ;  Jkermdei 
Pleasures  of  Imagination;  Addison 9 
beautiful  fiafiers  on  the  Imagination^ 
vol.  vi. ;  S/iect.  p.  64,  &c. ;  Grovels  Mor. 
Phil.  p.  354,  355,  410;  vol.  i.        .  ^  .  ^ 

IMMATERIALISM,  the  bchef  that 
the  .soul  is  a  spiritual  substance  distmct 
from  the  body.  See  Materialism  ana 
Soul. 

IMMENSITY,  unbounded  or  Lncom- 
prehensible  greatness;  and  unlimitwi 
extension,  which  no  finite  and  of  termi- 
nate q)ace,  repeated  ever  so  often,  can 
equal.    See  Infinity  of  God. 

IMMORAUTY,   aa  action  tecon- 
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cSgtent  mth  our  duly  towards  men,  and 
consequently  a  sin  agdnst  God,  who 
jiath  commanded  us  to  do  justly,  and 
love  mercy.    See  Morality. 

IMMORTAJt-ITY,  a  state  which 
has  no  end ;  the  impossibility  of  dying. 
It  is  applied  to  God,  who  is  absolutely 
immor^  1  Tim.  i.  17.  and  to  the  hu- 
man soul,  which  is  (»ly  hypothetically 
knmortal ;  as  Grod,  who  at  nrst  gave  it, 
can,  if  hejpleases,  deprive  us  of  our  ex- 
istence.   See  Soul. 

IMMUTABILITY  OF  GOD,  is  his 
unchangeableness.  He  is  immutable  in 
his  essence,  James  i.  17.  In  his  attributes, 
Ps.  cii.  27.  In  his  purfiosesi  Isa.  xxv.  1. 
Ps.  xxxiii.  11.  In  his  firomises,  Mai.  iii. 
6.  2  Tim.  ii.  12.  And  in  his  threateningSy 
Matt  xxv.  41«  **  This  is  a  perfection," 
says  Dr.  Blair,  **  which,  perhaps,  moi-e 
than  any  other,  distinguishes  the  divine 
nature  from  the  human,  gives  comi>lete 
energy  to  all  its  attributes,  and  entitles 
it  to  the  highest  adoration.  From  hence 
are  derived  the  regular  order  of  nature, 
and  the  steadfastness  of  the  universe. 
Hence  flows  the  unchanging  tenor  of 
those  laws  which  fi'om  age  to  age  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  mank  ind.  Hence  the 
untformity  of  that  government,  and  the 
certainty  of  those  promises,  which  are 
the  ground  of  our  trust  and  security. 
An  objection,  however,  may  be  i-aised 
.against  this  doctinne,  from  the  com- 
mands given  us  to  prayer,  and  other  re- 
ligious exercises.  To  what  purpose,  it 
may  be  urged,  is  homage  addressed  to 
a  Being  whose  plan  is  unalterably'fixed? 
This  objection  would  have  weight,  if 
our  religious  addi^esses  were  designed 
to  work  any  alteration  in  God,  either  by 
giving  him  information  bi  what  he  did 
not  know,  or  by  exciting  affections  which 
he  did  not  possess ;  or  by  inducing  him 
to  change  measures  which  he  had  pre- 
viously formed ;  but  they  are  only  crude 
and  irhperfedt  notions  of  religion  which 
can  suggest  such  ideas.  The  change 
which  our  devotions  are  intended  to 
make,  are  upon  ourselves,  not  upon  the 
Almight)^  By  pouring,  out  our  senti- 
ments and  desires  before  God,  by  ador- 
ing his  perfections,  and  confessing  our 
unworthmess;  by  expressing  our  de- 
pendence on  his  aid ;  ,our  ^atitude  for 
nis  past  favours,  our  submission  to  his 
present  will,  and  our  trust  in  his  future 
mercy,  we  cultivate  such  affections  as 
suit  our  place  and  station  m  the  universe, 
and  are  to  be  exercised  by  us  as  men 
and  as  Christians.  The  contemplation 
of  this  divine  perfection  should  raise  in 
our  minds  admii-ation ;  should  teach  us 
to  imitate,  as  far  as  our  frailty  will  per- 
mit, that  constancy  and  steadfastness 


which  we  adore,  2  Cor.  ill  18;  and, 
lastly,  should  excite  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  Divine  Bdng,  amidst  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  this  uncertain  world.'*  Blair's 
Sermons,  ser.  4.  vol.  iL ;  Chamock's 
Works,  vol  i.  p.  203 ;  CHlPs  Body  of 
Div,  vol.  i.  J).  50;  Lambert^s  Sermons, 
ser.  on  Mai.  iii.  6.  ' 

IMPANATION,  a  term  used  by  di- 
vines to  signify  the  opinion  of  the  Lu- 
therans with  regard  to  the  eucharist, 
who  believe  that  the  species  of  bread 
and  wine  remain  together  with  the  body 
of  our  Saviour  after  consecration. 

IMPECCABILES,  a  name  given  to 
those  heretics  who  boasted  that  they 
were  impeccable,  and  that  there  was 
no  need  of  i^ej^entance ;  such  were  the 
Gnostics,  Priscillianists,  See. 

IMPECCABILITY,  the  state  of  a 
person  who  cannot  sin;  or  a  grace, 
privilege,  or  principle,  which  pUtg  him 
out  of  a  possibility  of  anning.  Divines 
have  distmguished  several  kmds  of  im- 
peccability :  that  of  God  belongs  to  him 
by  nature :  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  consi- 
dered as  man;  belongs  to  him  by  the 
hypostatical  union ;  that  of  the  blessed, 
in  consequence  of  their  condition,  &c. 

IMPliCIT  FAITH,isthatby  which 
we  take  up  any  system  or  opinion  of 
another  wifiiout  examination.  This  has 
been  one  of  tlie  chief  sources  of  igno- 
rance and  error  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  -divines  of  that  community  teach, 
"  That  we  are  to  observe,  not  now  the 
church  proves  any  thing,  but  what  she 
says :  that  the  will  of  God  is,  that  we 
should  believe  and  confide  in  his  minis- 
ters in  the  same  maimer  as  himself." 
Cardinal  Toletus,  in  his  instructions  for 
priests,  asserts,  "That  if  a  rustic  be- 
lieves his  bishop  pixjposing  an  heretical 
tenet  for  an  article  of  faith,  such  oelief 
is  meritorious."  Cardinal  Cusanus  tells 
us,  "That  irrational  obedience  is  the 
most  consummate  and  perfect  obedi- 
ence, when  we  obey  without  attending 
to  reason,  as  a  beast  obeys  his  driver. 
In  an  epistle  to  the  Bohemians  he  has 
these  words :  "  I  assert,  that  there  are 
no  precepts  of  Christ  but  those  which 
are  received  as  such  by  the  church 
(meaning  the  church  of  Rome.)L  When 
the  church  changes  her  judgment  G()d 
changes  his  judgment  likewise."  What 
madiiess!  what  blasphemy!  For  a 
church  to  demand  belief*  of  what  she 
teaches,  and  a  submission  to  what  she 
enjoins,  merely  upon  her  assumed  au- 
thority, must  appear  to  unprejudiced 
minds  the  height  of  unreasonableness 
and  spiritual  despotism.  We  could 
wish  this  doctrine  had  been  confined  to 
this  chinch ;  but,  alas !  it  has  been  too 
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prevalent  in  other  communities.  A  theo- 
lo^cal  system,  says  Dr.  Jortin,  is  too 
often  mo  more  than  a  temple  consecra- 
ted to  implicit  faith ;  and  he  who  enters 
in  there  to  worship,  instead  of  leaving 
his  shoes,  after  me  eastern  manner, 
must  leave  his  understanding  at  the 
door ;  and  it  yfWl  be  well  if  he  find  it 
when  he  comes  out  asjain. 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS,  an  ec- 
clesiastical action,  by  which,  a  bishop 
lays  his  hands  on  the  head,  of  a  pei-son 
in  ordination,  confirmation,  or  in  uttering 
a  blesane.  This  practice  is  also  fi-e- 
ouently  observed  b}^  the  Dissenters  at 
tne  ordination  of  their  preachers ;  wheji 
the  ministers  present  place  their  hands 
on  the  head  of  him  whom  they  are  or- 
djuning,  while  one  of  them  prays  fcr  a 
blessing  on  him  and  on  his  fiiture  la- 
bours. ,  They  are  not  agreed,  however, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  this  ceremony. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  confined  to  those 
who  received  extraordinaiy  gifts  in  the 
primitive  times :  others  thmk  it  ought 
to  be  retained,  as  it  was  an  ancient 
practice  used  where  ncr'extraordinar}'^ 
gifts  were  conveyed.  Gen.  xlviii.  14. 
Matt  xix.  15.  They  do  not  suppose  it 
tg  be  of  such  an  important  and  essential 
nature,  that  the  validity  and  usefulness 
of  a  man's  fixture  ministry  depenc*  upon 
it  in  any  degree.  Imposition  of  hands 
was  a  Jewish  ceremony,  introduced  not 
by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  custom ; 
it  being  the  practice  among  those  peo- 
ple, whenever  they  prayed  to  God  for 
any  person,  to  lay  their  hands  on  his 
head*  Our  Saviour  observed  the  same 
custotn,  both  when  he  confeiTed  his 
blessing  on  children,  and  when  he 
healed  the  sick,  adding  prayer  to  the 
ceremony.  The  apostles,  likewise,  laid 
hands  on  those  upon  whom  they  be- 
stowed the  Holy  Ghost  The  priests 
observed  the  same  custom  when  any 
one  was  received  in  their  body.  Ancl 
the  apostles  themselves  underwent  the 
imposition  of  hands  afresh  every  time 
they  entered  upon  any  new  design. 
In  the  ancient  church,  imposition  of 
hands  was  "even  practised  on  pei'sons 
when  they  married,  which  custom  the 
Abyssinians  still  observe.  Maurice^ tt 
Dial,   on   Soc,  Religion^  p.  163,  168. 

fVatta*»    Rational    jFoundation    of  a 
Christian  Ch,  p.  31 ;  Turner  on  Church 

Gov.  p.  rO;  King^a  Primitive  Christ, 
Ch.  p.  49. 
IMPOSTORS,   RELIGIOUS,    are 
%such  as  pretend  to  an  extraordinary 
commission  from  heaven,  and  who  ter- 
rify the  people  with  false,  denunciations 
o^ Judgments.    Too  many  of  these  have 
,  uboundpd  \xi  almost  all  ages.    They  are 


punishable  in  the  temporal  coufts  with 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  corporeal  pun- 
ishment   See  False  Messiahs. 

IMPOTENCY,  or  Impotence,  is 
considered  as  natural  and  ihond.  Ah- 
tural  is  the  want  of  some  phyacal  prin- 
cijjle  necessary  to  an  action,  or  where  a 
being  is  absolutely  defective,  ^r  not  free 
and  at  liberty  to  act.  Moral  impotency 
imports  a  great  diflBculty:  as  a  strong 
habit  to  the  contrary;  a  violent  passion; 
or  the  like. 

IMPROPRIATION,  a  parsonage  or 
ecclesiastical  living,  the  profits  of  which 
are  in  the  hands  ot  a  layman ;  in  which 
case  its  stands  distinguisncd  fron>  alifiro- 
/iriation,  which  is  where  the  profits  of 
a  benefice  are  in  the  hands  of  a  bishop, 
college,  Sec.  though  the  terms  are 'now 
used  promiscuously. 

IMPULSE,  an  influence,  idea,  or 
motive  acting  upon  the  mmd.  We 
must  be  careful  how  we  are  guided  by 
impulses  in  religion,  •'There  are 
many,"  as  one ,  observes,  **who  fre- 
oueiidy  feel  singular  impressions  upoa 
tneir  minds,  and  are  inclined  to  p^  a 
very  strict  regard  unto  them.  Yea, 
some  carry  this  point  so  far,  as  to  make 
it  almost  the  only  rule  of  their  judg- 
ment, and  will  not  determine  any  thing, 
until  they  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  doU^ 
as  their  phrase  is.  Others  take  it  for 
gi'anted,  that  the  divine  mind  is  notified 
to  them  by  sweet  or  powerful  impr^ 
sions  of  some  pussages  of  sacred  wnt 
There  are  othere  wlio  are  determined 
by  visionary  manifestations,  or  by  the 
impressions  made  in  dreams,  and  the 
interpretations  they  put  upon  them. 
All  these  things  being  of  the  same 
g;eneral  nature,  may  very  ju^ly  be  con- 
sidered together;  and  it  is  a  matter  ot 
doubt  with  many  how  far  these  things 
are  to  be  regaraed,  or  attended  to  by 
us ;  and  how  we  mav  distinguish  any 
divine  impressions  of  t^is  kind  from  the 
delusions  of  the  temT)ter,  or  of  our  own 
evil  hearts.  But,  whoever  makes  amr 
of  these  tilings  his  nde  and  standard, 
he  foi-sakes  the  divine  word;  and  no- 
thing tends  more  to  make  persons  un- 
happy in  themselves,  unsteady  in  their 
conduct,  or  more  dangerously  deludea 
in  their  practice,  than  paying  a  random 
regard  to  these  impulses,  as  notinca- 
tiqns  of  the  divine  will."  See  Enthusi- 
asm, Providence.  ,  .^ 

IMPURITY,  want  of  that  regard  to 
decency,  chastity,  or  holiness,  wmcn 
our  duty  requires.  Impunty,  m  tne 
law  of  Moses,  is  a»y  legal  defilemeni 
Of  these  there  were  .sevei-al  sorts: 
some  were  voluntary,  as  the  touchmg  a 
dead  body,  or  any  animal  that  died  at «- 
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self;  or  any  creature  that  was  esteemed 
unclean ;  or  touchyig  things  holy  by  one 
who  was  not  clean,  or  was  not  a  priest ; 
the   touching  one  who  had  a  leprosy,  | 
one  who  had  a  gonorrhoea,  or  who  was  | 
polluted  by  a  dead  carcase,  &c.    Some- 
times these  impunties  were  involunta-  | 
ry ;   as   i^en   any  one    inadvertently  | 
touched  oone's,  or  a  sepulchre,  or  any ! 
^hing  polluted ;  or  fell  uito  such  diseases 
as  pollute,  as  the  leprosy,  &c. 

The   beds,   clothes,  and  moveables 
which  had  touched  any  thing  unclean,  j 
contracted  also  a  kind  of  impurity,  and 
in  some  cases  communicated  it  to  others.  I 

These  legal  pollutions  were  general- 
ly removed  by  bathing,  and  lasted  no 
longer  than  the  evening.  The  person 
polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the  wa- 
ter; and  either  had  his  clothes  on 
when  he  did  so,  or  washed  himself  and 
his  clothes  separately.  Other  pollutions 
continued  seven  days ;  as,  that  which 
was  contracted  by  touchms  a  dead  body. 
Some  impurities  lasted  forty  or  fifty 
days;  as,  uiat  of  women  who  were  lately 
delivered,  who  were  unclean  foity  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  fifty  after 
the  birth  of  a  girl.  Others,  again,'  lasted 
till  the  person  was  cured* 

Many  of  these  pollutions  were  expia- 
ted by  sacrifices,  and  others  by  a  certam 
water  or  lye  made  with  the  ashes  of  a 
red  heifer,  sacrificed  on  the  great  day 
of  expiation.  When  th^  leper  was 
cured,  he  went  to  the  temple,  and  of- 
fered a  sacrifice  of  two  birds,  one  of 
which  was  killed,  and  the  other  set  at 
liberty.  He  who  had  touched  a  dead 
body,  or  had  been  present  at  a  ftineral, 
was  to  be  purified  with  the  water  of  ex- 
piation, and  this  upon  pain  of  death. 
The  woman  who  had  been  delivered, 
offered  a  turtle  and  a  lamb  for  her  ex- 
piation ;  or  if  she  was  poor,  two  turtles, 
or  two  young  pigeons* 

These  impunties,  which  the  law  of 
Moses  has  expressed  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  and  care,  were  only  figjires 
of  other  more  important  ^  impurities, 
sucljL  as  the  sins  and  miquities  commit- 
ted against  God,  or  faults  committed 
agsunst  our  neighbour.  The  saints  and 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  wei'e 
sensible  of  this ;  and  our  Saviour,  in  the 
Gospel,  has  strongly  inculcated, — ^that 
thev  ai-e  not  outward  and  corporeal 
pollutions  which  render  us  unaccepta- 
ble to  God,  but  such  inward  pollutions 
as  infect  'the  soul,  and  are  violations  of 
justice,  truth,  and  charity. 

IMPUTATION'  is  the  attributing 
any  matter,  qualitjr,  or  character, 
whether  good  or  evil,  to  t^y  person 
as  his  uYfTi,   Jt  m^y  refer  t«  wha^  was 


origmally  his,  antecedently  to  such  inw 
putation';  or  to  what  ■  was  not  antece* 
dently  his,  but  becomes  so  by  virtue  of 
such  imputation  only,  2  Sam.  xix.  19. 
Ps.  cvi.  31.  The  imputation  that  re- 
spects our  justification  before  God  is  of 
the  latter  kind,  and  may  be  defined 
thus :  it  is  God*s  gracious  donation  of 
the  righteousness  ot  Christ  to  believers, 
and  his  acceptance  of  their  persons  as 
righteous  on  the  account  therecrf.  Their 
sins  being  imputed  toliim,  and  his  obedi- 
ence being  imputed  to  them,  they  are, 
in  virtue  hereof,  both  acquitted  from 
guilt,  and  accepted  as  righteous  before 
God,  Rom.  iv.  6,  7.  Rom.  v.  18,  19.  2 
Cor.  V.  21.  See  Righteousness,  Sin  ; 
Dickinson's  Letters,  p.  156y  Herzfey'a 
Theron  and  Asfiasio,  vol.  ii.  p.  43; 
DoddHd^e's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  562; 
Watis's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  532. 

INABILITY,  want  of  power  suffi- 
cient for  the  performance  of  any  parti- 
cular action  or  design.  It  has  been  di- 
vided into  natural  and  moral.  We  are 
said  to  be  naturally  unable  to  do  a  thing 
when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  wish,  be- 
cause of  some  impeding  defect  or  ob- 
stacle that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will,  either 
in  the  understanding,  constitution  of  the 
body,  or  external  objects.  Mora/ ina- 
bility consists  not  in  any  of  these  things, 
but  either  in  the  want  of  inclmation^  or 
the  strength  of  a  contrary  inclination; 
or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives  in  view 
to  induce  and  excite  the  act  of  the  will, 
or  the  strengtli  of  apparent  motives  to 
the  contrary.  For  tne  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, we  will  here  present  the  reader 
with  a  few  examples  of  both. 
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Cain  covM  not  have  kill-  Cain  eould  not  have  kill- 
ed Abel,  if  Cain  had  been .  ed  Abel,  if  Cain  had  fear- 
the  weakest,  and  Aj)e]  ed  God,  and  loved  taia 
aware  of  him.  brother. 

Jacob  covM  not  rejoice  Potiphar'a  wife  eovli 
in  .laseph's  <JxaltaUon  be-  not  rejoice  in  it,  if  slie'con- 
fore  he  hoard  of  it.  .  tinued  under  it. 

Tiie  woman  mentioned  Had  that  woman  been  a 
in  2d  Kin^  vi.  29.  could  very  affectionate  mother. 
not  kill  her  neighbour's  she  cotUd  not  have  killed 
son  and  eat  him,  when  her  own  son  in  a  time  of 
he  was  hid.  and  she  could  plenty,  as  she  did  in  a 
not  find  him.  time  of  famine. 

Hazael  eovld  not  have      If  a  dutiful,  afiection- 

smothcred  Benhadad,   if  ate  son  had  been  waiting 

hV  had  not  been  suffered'  on  Benhadad  in  Hazael'i 

to  enter  his  chamber.         stead,  he  could  not  have 

smothered  liim.  as  Hazael 

did. 

These  are  a  few  instances  from  which 
we  may  clearly  learn  the  distinction  of 
natural  and  moral  inability.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  moral 
inability  or  disinclmation  is  no  excuse 
for  our  omission  of  duty,  though  want  of 
natural  faculties  or  necessary  means 
would.     Th^    Gro4  may  command« 
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though  man  has  not  a  present  moral 
ability  to  perform,  is  evident,  if  we  con- 
sider, 1.  That  man  <Mice  had  a  power  to 
do  whatsoever  God  would  command 
him,  he  had  a  power  to  cleave  to  God. 
—2.  That  God  did  not  deprive  man  of 
his  ability. — 3.  Therefore  God's  ri^ht  of 
commanding,  and  man's  obligation  of 
returning  and  cleaving  to  God,  remains 
firm.  See  Liberty  ;  and  TheoL  Misc. 
voL  u.  p.  488 ;  Edwards  on  the  Will; 
Chamock*s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  187; 
Watts  on  Liberty y  p.  4. 

INCARNATION,  the  act  whereby 
the  Son  of  God  assumed  the  human  na- 
ture ;  or  the  mystery  by  which  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Eternal  Word,  was  made 
man,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work 
of  our  salvation.  See  Nativity,  and 
Meldrum  on  the  Incamation, 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  criminal  an^ 
unnatural  commerce  with  a  person 
witiun  the  degrees  forbidden  by  the 
law.  By  the  rules  of  the  church,  mcest 
was  formerly  very  absurdly  extended 
even  to  the  seventh  degree ;  but  it  is 
now  restricted  to  the  third  or  fourth. 
Most  nations  look  on  incest  with  horror, 
PerMa  and  Egypt  exce]3ted.  In  the 
history  of  the  j:ncient  kings  of  tliose 
•countries  we  meet  with  instances  of 
brothers  marrying  tlieir  own  sisters,  be- 
cause they  thought  it  too  mean  to  join, 
in  alliance  with  ^.eir  own  subjects,  and! 
still  more  so  ta  marry  into  any  foreign 
iamily.  Vortigem,  king  of  South  Bri- 
tain, eoualled,  or  rather  excelled  them 
in  wickedness,  by  marrying  his  own 
daughter.  The  queen  of  Portugal  was 
married  to  her  uncle ;  and  the  prince  of 
Brazil,  the  son  of  that  incestuous  mar- 
riage, is  wedded  to  his  aunt.  But  they 
had  dispensations  for  these  unnatui*al 
marriages  from  his  holiness.  **  In  or- 
der," says  one,  "to  presen'^e  chastity 
in  families,  and  between  persons  of  dit- 
ferent  sexes  brought  up  and  living  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  unreserved  inti- 
macy, it  is  necessary,  by  every  method 
possible,  to -inculcate  an  abhorrence  of 
mcestuous  conjunctions;  which  abhor- 
rence can  only  be  upheld  by  the  abso- 
lute reprobation  of  all  commerce  of  the 
sexes  between  near  relations.  Upon 
this  principle  the  marriage,  as  well  as 
other  cohabitation  of  brothers  and  sis-  ^ 
ters  of  lineal  kindred,  and  of  all  who 
usually  live  in  the  same  family,  may  be 
said  to  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature. 
Restrictions  which  extend  to  remoter 
degrees  of  kindred  than  what  this  rea- 1 
son  makes  it  necessary  to  prohibit  fi-om  j 
intermannage,  are  founded  in  the  au-| 
thority  of  the  positive  law  which  or- 1 
doins  them,  and  can  only  be  justified  by 


their  tendency  to  diffuse  wealth,  to  con* 
nect  families,  or  to  promote  some  po- 
litical advantage. 

"The  Levitical  law,  which  is  re- 
ceived iu'  this  country,  and  from  which 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  differs  very 
little,  prohibits  marriage  between  rela- 
tions within  three  degrees  of  kmdred; 
computing  the  generations  not  fixxn, 
but  through  the  common  ancestor,  arid 
accounting  affinity  the  same  as  consan- 
guinity. The  issue,  however,  of  such 
marriages  are  not  bastardized,  unless 
the  parents  be  divorced  during  their 
lifetime."  Paley's  Mar.  FhU.  p.  316, 
voL  1. 

INCEST,  SPIRITUAL,  an  ideal 
crime,  committed  between  two  persons 
who  have  a  spiritual  alliance,  by  means 
of  baptism  or  confirmation.  This  ridicu- 
lous lancy  was  made. use  of  as  an  instra- 
ment  of  great  tyranny  in  times  when 
the  power  of  the  pope  was  unlimitw, 
even  queens  being  sometimes  divorced 
upon  this  pretence.  Incest  Sfiiritm 
is  also  understood  of  a  vicar,  or  other 
beneficiary,  who  enjoys  both  the  mother 
and  the  daughter ;  that  is,  holds  two 
benefices,  one  whereof  depends  upo^ 
the  collation  of  the  other.  Such  spintml 
incest  renders  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  benefices  vacant 
.  INCLINATION  is  the  disposition^ 
propxareity  of  the  mind  to  any  particulaf 
^ject  or  action :  or  a  kind  of  bias  upon 
nature,  by  the  force  of  which  it  is  cai^ 
ried  towards  certain  actions  pre\no«siy 
to  the  exercise  of  thought  and  reasoning 
about  the  nature  and  consequences  <* 
them.  Inclinations  are  of  two  kinds, 
natural  or  acquired.  1.  J^atural  are 
such  as  we  often  see  in  children,  who 
from  their  earliest  years  differ  in  their 
teinpere  and  dispositions.  In  one  vow 
see  tlie  dawning  of  a  liberal  dimisive 
soul  J  another  gives  us  cause  to  fear  he 
will  be  altogether  as  narrow  and  sor- 
did. Of  one  we  mays  say  he  is  naturally 
revengeful ;  of  another,  that  he  inpa- 
tient and  forgiving.— 2.  Acqufred  incli- 
nations are  such  as  are  supenndn- 
ced  by  custom,  which  are  called  hab^; 
and  these  are  either  good  or  evil,  oee 
Hadit.  ^« 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY  Ot 
GOD.  This  is  a  relative  term,  and  in- 
dicates a  relation  between  an  object  ana 
a  facultv ;  between  God  and  a  createa 
yinderstanding ;  so  that  the  npeanine  ot 
it  is  Uiisj'that  no  created  understanding 
can  comprehend  God ;  that  is,  have  a 
perfect  and  exact*  knowledge  ot  him» 
such  a  knowledge  as  is  adecmate  to  tne 
perfection  of  the  object,  Jobxi.  7.  Ij. 
xl.    God  is  incomprehensible^  1-  As  w 
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ttenniateof  his«weiice.  2.  llie  ex- 
cetieneyofhisatti^niteS.  3.  The  depth 
of  his  counsels.  4.  The  works  oi  his 
providence*  5.  The  dispensfition  of  his 
grace^  Eph,  iii,  a  Job  xxxvii.  25.  Rom. 
id.  The  incompttshen^bility  of  (rod 
foUowsr  1«  From  hia  befaig  a  ^irit  endu- 
ed with  perlectioas  greatl j  superior  to 
our  own. — 2.  There  may  be  (for  any 
thJQ^  we  certainly  know)  attribviies  and 
pmeedons  in  God  of  which  we  have 
not  the  least  idea^— 3.  In  tbose  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature  of  which  we 
have  9(»cne  idea»  there  are  many  things 
to  us  inexplicable^  and  withi  which,  the 
nMnre  deeply  and  atteaitiveiy.we  think 
Of  them,  the  more  we  ftodour  thoughts 
swallowed  up :  such  as  his  seAf-existenoe, 
eternity,  omnq;)resence>  ^c»  This  should 
teach  us  theref(Hre,  1.  To  adnlfe  and 
reverence  the  Divine  Beioc?,  2^h.  ix. 
17.  Neh.  ix.  5.^2.  To  be  humble  and 
modest,  Ps.  viii.  1» 4.  Bed.  vv^  3.  Job 
xxxviL  19.— *o.  To  be  seriovis  in  our  ad- 
dresses, and  smcere  in  our  behaviour 
towards  him.  Caryl  on  Jo^  xxcvii.  25 ; 
JV,lotBon*9  SermofiB,  sermon  15(5 ;  Mer- 
net/ty*8  Sermotuisyoi,  ii.  No.  6, 7 ;  Dod- 
dridge'a  Left,  lee*  59. 

rwCONTINENCY,  not  abstaining 
tnqm  unlawful  deares.  See  CoNTiN]j:N<;r. 

INCORPOREALITY  QF  GOD,  is 
his  being  without  a  body.  That  God  is 
incorporeal  is  evident;  for,  h  Materi- 
ality is  incompatible  with  self-existence, 
and  God  being  8df-existent,must  Ihj  in- 
corporeal.—2.  If  God  weife  corporeal, 
he  could  not  be  present  in  any  .part  of 
the  world  where  body  is;  yet  hw  pre- 
sence is  necessary  for  the  support  and 
motion  of  body. — 3.  A  body  cannot  be  in 
two  places  at  the  same  time;  yet  he  is 
every  where^  and  fills  heaven  and  earth. 
— ^^  A  body  is  to  be  seen '  and  fielt,  hut 
God  is  invisible  and  impalpable^  John  i. 
.18.  Chamock'B  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  117'; 
Doddridsf^a  Led,  lee.  4f  j  GUl^a  Body 
of  DiiK  vol.  ijp.  45.  o^ 

INCORRUPTIBLES,  or.lNcoRRUP- 
YiBiL£.s»  the  name  of  a  sect .  which 
loprang  out  of  the  Eutychians.  Their 
distinguishing  tenet  was,  xhoH.  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  incorruptible ;  by 
which  they  meant,  that,  aiter  and  from 
the  time  wherein  he  was  for?ned  in  the 
womb  of  his  mother,  he  was,  not  susoep- 
tibJe  of  any  changje  or  alteration ;  not 
even  of  any  natural  or  innocent  passion, 
as  of  hunger,  tliirst,  8^c  so  that  he  ate 
without  occa^n  before  his  death,  as 
well  as  after  his  resurrection. 
.  IKCRED.UL1TY,  4he  witiiholding 
our  assent  to  any  proposition,  riotwith- 
•taading,  arguments  sumcient  to  demand 
jlH^    SeerhinGanForbes'spi^e^eiv- 


titied,  R^ecthriB  on  the  Soureeaof  Jbt* 
credulity  itnth  rerard  to  JReligionf  and 
Caaatibon  on  CreauHtu  and  JncredvMtu, 
INDEPENDENCY  OF  GODislA 
existence  in  and  of  himself,  without  de^ 
pending  on  any  other.  *^  His  being  and 
perfections,"  as  Dr.  Ridgley  observes^ 
(Body  of  Div.  q.  7.)  **  are  unaetiVed,and 
not  communicated  to  him,  as  aU  finite 
perfections  are  by  him  to  the  creature. 
This  attribute  of  independency  bdongs 
to  all  his  perfections.  1.  He  Is  hidepen- 
dent  as  to  his  knowledge.  He  doth  not 
i<ecetve  ideas  from  any  object  out  of 
himself,  as  intelligent  crt«titres  do. 
This  is  elegantiy  descr&ed  by  tiie  pro- 
phet, Is.  xl.  13, 14^—2.  He  is  indepen* 
dent  in  power.  As  he  receives  stre^^ 
from  no  one,  so  he  doth  not  act  depea- 
dently  on  the  will  of  the  creatore^  Job 
xxxvi.  23.^ — 3.  He  is  independent  as  to 
li^  hc^iness,  hating  sin  necessarBy,  and 
not  b&rely  depending  on  scnne^reasoBS 
out  of  himseif  inducing  hijn-  thereto; 
tor  ir  is  essential  to  the  mv ine  nattn^e  to 
be  mfinitely  opposite  to  ^  and  there- 
fore to  be  ina^2endently  holy^r-^  He 
is  independent  as  to.  his  bounty  and 
goodness.  He'  commuaioaftes  blu^uin^ 
not  by  constrsunt,  but  according  to  his 
sovereign  will.  Thus  he  gave  be^ 
to  the  world,  and  all  things  therein, 
which  was  the  first  instancO  of  bounty 
and.goodne$s ;  and  this  not  by  constrafllti 
bvt  by  his  me  wiW ;  ^for  his  pleasure 
thie^  are  and  were  created.!  in  like 
manner,  whatever  instances  ci  mercy 
he  extends  to  noiserable  creaburesihe 
acts  independoiUy,  and  not  hf  force. 
He  shows  mercy,  because  it  is  ^ 
pleasure  to  do  so,  Rom.  ix.  18.  That 
God  is  independent,  let  it  £Eurtiier  be 
considered,  1.  That  all  things  depoid 
cm  his  power  which  brou|^ht  them  into 
and  preserves  them  in  being*  Ifj  there- 
fore, all  things  depend  on  God,  then  it 
woidd  be  absurdity  to  sa)r  that  God 
depends  on  any  things  for  tl^s  would  be 
to  suppose  the  cause  and  the*  effect  to 
;be  mutually  dependent  on  and  dei^ed 
.from  each  other,  which  infers, a  contra* 
.diction»-^3.  If  God  be  infimltely  above 
the  highest  creatures,  he  casmot  def 
pend  Qxi  anjr  of  them,  ^r  dopjaotdentif 
argues  inferiority,  Is.  xl.  15i  17.— 3.  ti 
God  depend  on  any  creature^  he  does 
not  exist  necessarily ;  and  if  so*  thai 
he  might  not  have  tJeen:  for  the  same 
will  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  exists 
migiit  have  determine  that  ho  should 
not  have  existed,  which  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  God. 
From  God's  being  mdependent,  we  iiir 
ier,  It  That  we  ought  to  conclude  that 
^the.  creature  cannot  lay.di^^bUgfUto 
K  Ik 
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on^hini)  or  do  any  thing  that  may  tend 
10  make  him  more  happy  than  he  is  in 
himself,  Rom.  xi.  35.  Job  xxii.  2, 3. — 3. 
If  independency  be  a  divine  perfection, 
then  let  it  not  in  any  instan<5e,  or  by  any 
consequence,  be  attributed  to  the  crea- 
ture^ let  us  conclude  that  all  our  springs 
are  m  him :  and  that  all  we  enjoy  and 
hope  for  b  from  him,  who  is  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith,  and  the  foun- 
tain of  aAl  our  blessedness." 
.  INDEPENDENTS,  a  sect  of  Pro- 
testants, so  called  from  their  maintain- 
ing that  each  congregation  of  Christians 
which  meet  in  one  house  for  public  wor- 
ship is  a  complete  church ;  has  sufficient 
power  to  act  and  perform  every  thing 
relating  to  relij^ous  government  within 
itself;  and  is  m  no  respect  subjeot  or 
accountable  to  other  churches. 
•  Though  the  Episcopalians  contend 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  the  inde* 
pendent  discipline  to  be  found  either  in 
ttie  Bible  or  the  primitive  church,  the 
Independents^  on  the  contrary,  believe 
that  It  is  most  dearly  to  be  deduced 
from  the  practice  of  the  apostles  in  plant- 
mg  the  first  churches.    See  Church 

CONGREGATIOWAL,  and   EpiSCOPACT. 

The  Independents,  however,  were  not 
distinguished  as  a  body  till  the  time 
of  queen  Elizabeth*  The  hierarchy 
estaolished  by  that  princess  in  the 
churches  of  her  dommions,  the  vest- 
ments worn  bv  the  clergy  4n  the  cele- 
bration of  ^vme  worship,  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and,  above  all,  the 
sign  of  the  cross  used  il^the  administra- 
tion of  baptism,  were  very  oflensttve  to 
many  of  her  subjects,  wlio,  during  thie 
persecutions  of  the  former  reign,  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  and  Geneva.  These  men 
thou^  that  the  church  of  England  re- 
nembied  in  too  many  particulars  the 
and-christiain  church  of  Rome;  they 
therefore  called  perpetually  for  a  more 
thoroa^  reformation,  and  a  purer  wor- 
fihipi  From  this  circumstance  they 
were  stigmatized  with  the  general  name 
of  Purftam,  as  the  followers  of  Nova- 
tJan  had  been  in  the  ancient- church. 
See  NovATiANS.  Elizabeth  was  not 
disposed  to  comply  with  their  demands ; 
ana  it  M  ^fiicult  to  say  what  might 
have  bten  the  issue  of  the  contest,  had 
the  Puritans  been  united  among  them- 
selves, in  sentiments,  views,  and  mea- 
soreft.  But  the  case  was  quite  other- 
wise: that  large  body,  composed  of 
perscQS  of  differait  ranks,  characters, 
l^inions,  and  intentions,  and  unanimous 
In  nothing  but  their  antipathy  to  the  es- 
tablii^ed  church,  Waft  alt  of  a  sudden  di- 
vided into  a  variety  of  sects.    Of  these, 


the  mott  famous  was  that  wMck  vra^ 
formed  about  the  year  1581,  by  Robert 
Brown,  a  man  in^muating  in  nis  tnan« 
ners,  tmt  unsteady  and  inconsistent  hi 
his  views  and  notibtis  of  men  and  things. 
Brown  was  for  dividing  the  whole  bo3y 
of  the  &itbful  into  separate  societies 
or  congregations ;  and  maititedned  that 
such  a  numbef  of  persons  as  could  be 
contained  in  an  orainsiry  place  of  wor- 
ship ought  to  be  c(i«n8idered  as  a  churchy 
and  jenjoy  aHi  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  are  competent  to  an  ecclesiasttcal 
community.  These  small  sodeties  \(t 
pronounced  iftdefrend&nt,  jure  dfvinOt 
and  entirely  exempt  from  the'juriscUe- 
tion  of  the  bishop,  in  Whxjse  hands  the 
ixmrt  had  placed  the  reins  of  a  spiritual 
government ;  and  ftho  from  tnat  of 
presbytets  and  syhods,  which  the  Puri- 
tans regarded  as  the  supreme  visible 
sources  of  ecclesiastical  autiiority.  But 
as  we  have  given  aii  account  of  thfe 
general  opinions  and'  3isciplinc  of  the 
Brownists,  we  need  not  <inumerate  them 
here,  but  must  1>eg  the  reader  to  refer 
to  that  article:  The  afeal  with  which 
Brown  and  his  associates  rtiaintamed 
and  propagated  his  notions,  was,  in  a 
high  degree,  intempi§rate  and  extrava- 
gant He  affirmed  that  ^11  communion 
was  to  be  broken  off  with  those  i-eligious 
societies  that  were  fbiiwded  ux)on  a  dif- 
ferent plain  frbm  his:  and  treated  ra(xh 
especially  the  church  of  England  as  a 
spurious  church,  whose  ministers  were 
imlawfiilly  ordkined^,  i^liose  discipline 
was  popMh  and' irfhfi-chri^tian;  bxA 
whose  sacrttraents  and  mstHutions  were 
destitute  Of  all  efitcady  and  virtne  His 
followers  ribt  bdn^  ame  to  endure  the 
severe  treatment  wliich  they  met  with 
from  an  admmistrafibn  that  was  not 
distinguished  for  its  mildness  and  indul- 
gence, retired  into  th^  Netherlands,  and 
founded  chui^hes  at  M iddlebourg,  Am- 
sterdam, and  Leyderi.  Their  founder, 
however,  returned  into  England,  re- 
nounced his  principles  of  separation, 
and  took  orders  ^  m  the  establish^ 
chui*ch. '  The  Puntan  exiled,  who^  hfe 
thus  abandoned,  disagreed  among  them- 
selves, were  spKt  into  parties,  and  their 
affairs  declined  ft-bm  oay  to  day.  Thii 
engaged  the  ^  wiser  part  of  them  tt> 
mitigate  the  severity  of  their tfoiinder?^ 
plan,  and  to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  un- 
charitable decisions.  , 
.  The  person  Vlio  had  the  chief  merit 
of  bringing  about  this  refonnation  was 
one  of  therr  pastol^,  df  the  n^me  of  RO- 
bjtisoh ;  a  man  who  had  much  of  the 
W)jen1ri  piety  Of  the  times,  anci  no  incon'- 
sid^rabie  portion  of  l^ai»nin^l*  This 
well-meanmg' reformer,  perceiving  tht 
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defects  that  tdened  in  the  ^cip)ine  ot 
Brown,  and  m  the  spmt  and  temper  of 
his  followers,  employed  his  zeal  and 
diligence  in  correcting  them,  and  in 
newrmodeJHng^  the  society  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  bender  i£  lessodious  to  his 
adversaries,  and  lesls  liable  'to  the' just 
censure  of  those  tfu^  Christians  who 
look  upon  charity  as  the  c^d  of  the 
commandments.  Hitherto  the  sect  had 
be€«  called  Brownists;  but  Rotrinson 
having  in  his  apdo^  affil*med  that  all 
Christian  congre^atK)ns  wiere  so  many 
mdefiendeni  religious  sbcieties,  that  had 
a  right  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  mdefi&ndeTa  of  any  farther  or  fo- 
reign, jurisdiction^  the  sect  was  hence- 
forth called  Inde/ier^ents,  of  which  the 
ap<d<^st  was  consid«red  as  die  founder. 
The  first  Indeperident  or  cnngi-ega- 
tional  church  jn  foigland  was  estaujlish- 
ed  by  a  Mr.  Jacob,  in  the  year  1616. 
Mr.  Jacob,  who  had  fled  from  the  per- 
secution of  bishop  Bancroft^  going  to 
Holland,  and*  havmg  imparted  his  de- 
tign  of  getting  up  a  separate  congrega- 
tion, like  those  in.Hdland,  ta  the  most 
learned  Puritans  of  those  times,  it  was 
not  condemned  as  unlawful,  considering 
tber6  Vas  no  prospect  of  a  nations^  re- 
.  formation.:  Mr.  Jacob,  therefdre,  hav- 
ii^  summoned  several  of  his  friends 
together,  and  having  obtained  theiit  con- 
sent to  unite  in  church  fellowship  for 
enjcying  the  (»xlinances  of  Christ  m  the 
purest  manner,  they  l^d  the  foundation 
of  the  first  independent  church  in  Eng- 
land h\  the  followHig  way.  Having  Ob- 
served a  day  of.  solemn  fasting  and 
prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  their  nnder- 
takmg,  towards  tiie  olosie  of  the  solem- 
nity, each  of  them  made  an  open  coh- 
fesdon  of  their.faith  in  Christ ;  and  then, 
•tandmg  together,  they  joined  hands, 
and  solemnly  covenanted  with  each 
other,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
to  walk  together  in  all  God's  ways  -and 
ordinances,  according  as  he  had  ali^eady 
tevealed,tjr  should  farther  make  known 
to.  them*'  Mr.  Jacob  was  then  chosen 
pastor  by  the  suflfrage  of  the  brother- 
nood;  and  others  we^e  appointed  to 
the  office  of  deacons,  with  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  imposhion  of  -  hands. 

The  Independents  were  much  more 
commendable  than  the  Brownists;  they 
surpassed'  them^  both'  in  the  moderation 
of  their  sentiihents,  and  in  the  order  of 
thenr  discipline.  They  did  not,  like 
Brown,  pour  forth  bitter  and  uncharita- 
ble invectives  tsgainst  the  churches 
which  were  governed  by  rules  entirely 
different  from  theirs,  hor  pronounce 
them,  on  that  account,  unworthy  of  the 
Chfitdan  ~  mine.  ^  On   tlie    contmiy, 


though  they  considered  th^  tjfim  fttm 
of  ecclesiastical  govcrntnent  as  of  divine 
insthution,  and  as  originally  introduced 
by  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  nay, 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  they  had 
yet  candour  and  cliarity  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  true  religion  and  solid 
piety  might  flourish  in  those  comthuni- 
ties  which  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  bishops,  or  the  govemtnent  of  synods 
and  presbyteries.  They  wefe  also  much 
more  attentive  than  the  Brownists  in 
keeping  on  foot  a  re^lar  ministry  in 
their  communities ;  for,  while  the  latter 
allowed  promiscuously  all  ranks  and 
oi*ders  of  men  to  teach  in  public,  the 
Independents  had,  and  still  hkve,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  miniBtci-s,  dlofeen  re- 
spectively by  the  congregations  where 
they  are  fixed ;  nor  is  it  cf»timon  for  sttf 
person  among  thfem  to  5^eak  in  public 
before  he  has  submitted  to  a  proper  ex- 
amination of  his  capacity  and  t;|lent^ 
and  been  approved  of  by  the  heads  of 
the  congregation. 

Prom  1642,  the  Independents  are 
very  freouently  mentioned  in  the  Eng- 
lish annals.  Tne  charge  alleged  against 
them  by  Rapin  (in  h*j^  histo^  of  JBing- 
land,  vol.  ii.  p.  514.  folio  ed.)  that  they 
could  not  so  much  as  endure  brdinaiy 
mfeisters  in  the  church,  &^.  is  groima- 
less.  He  was  led  into  ^is  Aiistake  by 
confounding  the  Independents  with  the  ' 
Brownists.  Other  charges,  no  less  im*. 
justifiable,  have  been  urgctl  a^inst  the 
Independents  by  this  celebrated  histo^ 
nan,  and  others.  Rapin  says,  that  they 
abhorred  monarchy,  and  approved  of  & 
republican  government:  this  inight  hate 
b^n  true  with  regard  to  many  per*>ns 
among  them,  in  common*  with'  other 
sects ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  ^m  any 
of  their  public  writing^  that  repiiblican 
principles  formed  their  distinguishiii^ 
characteristic ;  on  the  contrafy,  iA  ft 
public  memorial  drawn  up  by' them  in 
1647,  they  declare,  that,thet  m  not  dis- 
approve of  any  fbnn  (rf  mil  gbven>- 
ment,  but  do  teely  acknowledge  that  a 
kingly  government,  bounded  by  just  and 
wholesome  laws,  is  allowed  b\'  6od,  and 
also  a  good  accommodation  vkito  men. 
The  Independents,  howeveiyhave  been 
generally  ranke<l  among  the  regicides, 
and  charged  with  the  death  of  Charles  L 
Whether  this  fact  be  aidmlttfed  or  de- 
nied, no  cbnchtsfio*^  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  the  greater  pre^aleilce  c^f  repub- 
lican principles,  or  from  violent  pro- 
ceedings at  that  period,  thdt  can  afifect 
the  distinguishing  tenets?  imd'conduct  of 
the  Independehti  in  our  timesv  It  » 
certain  that  the  present  Iridcyendents 
are  steafl)'  friends  to  a  limited  motuli^ 
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01^.  Rapjh  \%  iarther  mistaken  y/hen 
he  teM^^ieoito  the  religious  piinciples 
«f  tl)e  &iglish  Independents  as  contrary 
to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
appears  frcnn  two  confessions  of  faith, 
ene  composed  bv  Robinson' in  behalf  of 
'<he  English  Independents  in  Holland, 
«nd  published  at  Leyden  in  1619,  enti- 
llied,  apologia  fir6  Exulibii^  AngliSy 
'  gut  BrovniMtse  vul^o  afifielldnttir;  and 
iMQOther  drawn  up  m  London  in  1658,  by 
the  principal  members  of  this  commu- 
lutjr  in  £n^[and,  entitled,  **  A  Dedara- 
tiou  of  theTcdth  and  Order  0¥med  and 
practiE^edbrtheCongregatioDalChurch- 
ta  m  £ngmnd»  a^^reed  upon  and  ccmi- 
•eoted  unto  by  theur  Elders  and  Messen- 
gers, in  their  meeting  at  the  Savoy,  Oct. 
12th,  1658,"  as  well  asfix>m  other  writ- 
ings of  the  Independents,  that  they  dif- 
;  fered  from  the  rest  of  the  reformed  in 
no  single  point  of  any  consequence,  ex- 
cept that  of  ecclesiastical  government ; 
'  and  their  relis^ous  doctrines  were  al- 
most entirely  the  same  with  those  adopt  - 
ed  by  the  church  of  Geneva.  Dohng 
the  adipinistratiGn  of  •Cromwell,  the  In- 
dependents ac<}uired  very  considerable 
reputati<Mi  and  i^uence ;  and  he  made 
use  of  them  as  a  check  to  the  ambition 
€£  the  Presbyterians^  who  aimed  at  a 
very  hi^  decree  of  ecclesiastical  pow- 
er, and  wiio  hftd  succeeded,  soon  after 
the  elevation  of  Cromwell,  in  obtaining 
A  parliamentary  establishment  of  their 
own  church  government  But  after 
the  restoration,  their  cause  declined; 
and  in  1691  they  entered  into  an  asso- 
ciation with  the  Presbyterians  readmg 
in  and  about  London,  comprised  in  nine 
articles,  that  tended  to  the  mamtenance 
of  their  respective  institutions  These' 
may  be  feuiul  in  the  second  volume  of 
Whistonls  Memmrs,  and  the  substance 
of  them  in  Mosheim.  At  this  time  the 
Independents  and  Presbyterians,  called 
from  this  association  the  United  Breth- 
rent  were  agr^  with  regard  to  doc- 
trines, being  generally  Calvinists,  and 
fUffered  only  with  respect  to  ecclenaa^ 
tical  disciphne.  But  at  present,  though 
the  English  Indq>endents  and  Presby- 
terians form  two  distinct  parties  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  very  trifling  differences 
with  i-egard  to  church  government,  and 
the  denominations  are  more  arbitrarily 
used  to  comprehend  those  who  differ  in 
iHeolqgical  opinions.  The  Independents 
are.  generally  more  attached  to  Calvinr 
Ism  tl^an  the  Presbyterians.  Indepen- 
^Atiam  b  peculiar  to  Great  Britain, 
iJirUr^tcd  Staties,  and  the  Batavian  He^ 
pubyc.  Itwascanied  first  to  the  Amer 
«W»if|oloi>fw  in  1620,  ^d  by  wcsessive 


Puritan  emigrants,  in  1029  and  'Mf, 
from  England.  One  Morel,  in  the  sbi- 
teenth  century,  endeavoured  tb  intro- 
duce it  into  France;  Imt  it  was  con- 
demned at  the  synod  of  Itochelle,  wheKe 
Beza  presided ;  and  again  at  the  synod 
of  Rochelle,  in  1644. 

Many  of  the  Independents  r^ect  the 
use  of  all  creeds  ana  confessions' drawn 
up  by  fallible  men,  though  tiiey  recraire 
oi  thebr  teachers  a  declaration  of  thdr 
belief  in  the  Gospel  and  its  various^  doc- 
trines, and  their  adherenceto  the  SGrq>- 
tures  as  the  sole  standard  of  faith  and 
practice.  They  attribute  no  virtue 
whatever  to  the  rite  of  ordination,  upon 
which  some  other  chuixhes  lay  ao  amch 
stress.  Acpording  to  them,  the  quali- 
fications which  constitute  a  r^olar 
minister  of  the  New  Testament  are, 
a  firm  belief  in  the  Gospel,  a  priic^lk 
of  sincere  and  unafiected  piety,  a  cob>- 

getent  stock  of  knowledge,  a  capad^ 
>r  leading  devotion*  and  commumeatinig 
instructicn,  a  serious  inclinati(»  to  en- 
gage in  the  important  employment  of 
promoting  the  everiastiug  sabration  of 
mankind,,  and  ordinarihr  an  invitatiehi 
to  tiie  pAstocal  office  mm  some  pa»- 
tici^  society  of  Christians.  Wneift 
these  things  concur,  the^jr  consider  a  pet- 
son  as  fitteid  and  authorised  for  the  dis- 
charge of  every  dut3r  which  bekngs  tk> 
the  ministerial  function;  and  they  be- 
lieve that  the  imposition  df  hands  of 
bishc^s  or  presb3rters  would  convey  tx> 
him  no  powers  or  prerogatives  of  which 
he  WIS  not  befi>re  possessed.  But  though 
^ey  attribute  no  virtue  to  ordinatioa, 
as  conveying  any  new  powers,  yel  they 
hold  wim  and  practise  it.  Many  ct 
them,  mdeed,  suppose  that  the  essence 
pf  ordination  does  not  lie  in  the  act  of 
the  mkiisters  who  asdst,  but  in  the 
choice  and  call  of  the  pebple^  and  Hat 
candidate's  acceptance  of  that  call ;  so 
that  their  ordinaition  may  be  consideFed 
oi^y  as  a  public  dechuratifia  oi  that 
agreement.  See  Ordinatioji.  Thar 
consider  it  as  their  right  to  chooae  tdienr 
own  ministers  and  deacons.  Th^ofwn 
no  man  as  head  of  the.  church;  They 
dis^ow  of  parochial  and  prorinoial 
subordination;  but  though  tiiey  do  a^t 
think  it  necessary  to  assemble^  sj^nods^ 
yet,  if  luiy  be  hc^  they  look  upon  tbeir 
resolutions  as  prudential  counsels^  but 
not  as  decisions  to  which  they  are 
obliged  to  conform^  They  consider  the 
Scriptures  as  th^  only  criterion  o£  trudL 
Their  worship  is  ooaducted  in  a  decent, 
plain,,  and  simple  manner,  without  the 
ostentation  of  tbrm  and  the  vaift>p£ittp 
of  ceremony.         .  i 

,    T:he  congregations. of  the. IndepttH 
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dents  are  vety  numerous,  both  in  £ng- 
liuid  and  America,  and  some  of  them 
very  Tc^ectable.  This  denomination 
Bas  produced  many  ch^Eracters  as  emi- 
nent for  leamiog  and  piety  as  .any 
church  in  Christendom ;  whose  works, 
no  doubt,  will  reflect  lasting  honour  on 
their  characters  and  abilities.  See 
Church  Congregational  ;  Noncon- 
formists, and  books  under  those  ar- 
ticles. 

INDEX,  EXPIJRGATORY.  a.cata. 
lo^e  of  prohibited  books  in  the  church 
wRome.  The  first  catalog;ues  of  this 
kind  were  made  by  the  inquisitors,  and 
these  were  afterwards  approved  of  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  after  some  alter- 
ation was  made  in  them  by  way  of  re- 
trenchment or  addition.  Thus  an  in- 
dex of  heretical  books  being  formed, 
it  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  ot  Clement 
VIII.  in  1595,  and  printed  with  several 
introductory  rules;  by  the  fourth  of 
which,  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  is  forbidden  to  all  per- 
scms  without  a  particular  licence:  and 
by  the  tenth  rule  it  is  ordained,  that  no 
book  shall  be  printed  at  Rome  without 
tiie  approbation  of  the  pope's  vicar,  or 
some  person  delegated  by  the  pope : 
nor  in  any  other  places,  unless  aHowed 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  some 
|)erson  deputed  by  him,  or  by  the  inqui- 
ffltor  of  heretical  pravity.  The  Trent 
jndex  being  thus  published,  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  oraered  another  to  be  prmted 
at  Antwerp  in  1571,  with  considerable 
enlareements.  Another  index  was  pub- 
lished in  Spain  in  1584,  a  copy  of  wnich 
was  snatched  out  of  the  fire  when  the 
Eki^sh  plundered  Cadiz.  Afterwards 
there  w^re  several  expurgatory  indexes 
printed  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Spain, 

INDIGNATION,  a  strong  disappro- 
bation of  mind,  excited  by  sometning 
flagitious  in  the  conduct  of  another.  It 
does  not,  as  Mr.  Cpgan  observes,  al*- 
ways  suppose  that  excess  of  depravity 
which  alone  is  capable  of  committing 
deeds  of  horror.  Indignation'  always  re- 
fers to  culpabilitjr  of  conduct,  and  can- 
not, like  the  passion  of  horror,  be  ex- 
tended to  distress  either  of  body  (or 
mind.  It  is  produced  by  acts  of  trea- 
chery, abuse  of  confidence,  base  ing!-a- 
titttde,  &c.  which  we  cannot  contem- 
plate without  being  provoked  to  anger, 
and  feeling  a  generous  resentment. 

INDULGENCES,  in  the  Romish 
church,  are  a  remission  of  the  punish- 
ment due  to  m\^  granted  by  the  church, 
and  supposed  to  save  the  sinner  from 
purgatory. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  th«  Ro- 


mish church,  all  the  good  works  oi  tha 
saints,  over  and  above  those  which 
were  necessary  towards  their  own  jus* 
tification,  are  deposited,  together  with 
the  infinite  merits  of  Jesjls  Christ,  in 
one  inexhaustible  treasury.  The  keys 
of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter^ 
and  to  his  successors,  the  popes,  who 
majr  open  it  at  pleasure ;  and,  by  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  this  superabundant 
merit  to  any  particular  person  for  a 
sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him 
either  the  pardon  of  nis  own  sins,  or  a 
release  for  any  one  in  whom  he  is  inter- 
ested from  the  pains  of  pnirgatory.  Such 
indulgences  were  first  invented  hi  the 
eleventh  century,  by  Urban  II.  as  a  re- 
compence  for  those  who  went  in  per- 
son upon  th,e  elorious  enteiprise  of  con- 
quering the  Holy  Land.  They  were 
afterwards  granted  to  tlwse  who  hired 
a  soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  tune  were  bestowed  on  such  as 
gave  money  for  accomplishing  anypi- 
ous  work  enjoined  by  the  pope.  Tne 
power  of  granting  indulgences  has  beeft 
greatly  abused  in  the  church  of  Rome* 
Pope  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
magnificent  structure  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  published  indulgences,  and  a 
plenary  remission  to  all  such  as  should 
contribute  money  towards  it  Finding 
the  project  take,  he  granted  to  Albert* 
elector  of  Mentz,  and  archbishop  of 
Magdebure,  the  benefit  of  the  indul* 
gences  of  S&xony,  and  the  neighbouring^ 
parts,  and  farmed  out  those  of  other 
countries  to  the  highest  bidders :  who^ 
to  make  the  best  of  the  bargam,  pro- 
cured the  ablest  preachers  to  cry  up 
the  value  of  the  ware.  The  form  of 
these  mdulgences  was  as  follows  >— 
"May  our.  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have 
mercy  upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by 
the  merits  of  his  most  holy  passion. 
And  I,  by  his  authority,  that  of  his. 
blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of 
the  most  holy  pope,  granted  and  com- 
mitted to  me  in  tnese  paits,  do  abscdvft 
thee,  first  from  all  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, in  whatever  manner  thev  have 
been  incurred ;  then  from  all  tny  sins, 
transgressions,  and  excesses,  how  enor- 
mous soever  they  may  be :  even  from 
such  as  are  reserved  for  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  holy  see,  and  as  far  as  the 
keys  of  the  holy  church  extend.  I  re- 
mit to  you  all  punishment  which  you 
deserve  in  purgatory  on  their  account  ^ 
and  I  restore  you  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ments of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the 
faitliftil,  and  to  that  innocence  and  puri- 
ty which  you  possessed  at  baptism :  sp 
that  when  you  die,  tfie  gates  of  punish- 
ment shall  be  shut«  and  the  gates  of  the 
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panufise  of  delight  shall  be  opened ;  and 
if  you  shall  not  die  at  present,  this 
grace  shall  remain  in  full  force  when 
yoa  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Jcloly  Ghost.'*  According  to  a  book, 
called  the  Tax  of  the  sacred  Roman 
Chancery,  in  which  are  contained  the 
exact  sums  to  be  levied  for  the  pardon 
of  each  particular  sin,  we  find  some  of 
the  fees  to  be  thus: 

8,  rf. 

For  procuring  abortion 7    6 

For  simony 10    6 

For  sacrilege 10    6 

For  taking  a  false  oath  in  a  crimi* 

nal  casA , .  9    0 

For  robbing 12    0 

For  burning  a  neighbour's  house .  12    0 

For  defiling  a  vii'gin 9    0 

For  lying  with  a  mother,  sister,  &c.  7    6 

*  For  murdering  a  layman 7    6 

For  keeping  a  concubine 10    6 

For  laying  yiolent  hands  on  a  cler- 
gyman  10    6 

And  so  on. 

The  terms  in  which  the  retailers  of 
indulgences  described  their  benefits,  and 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  them,  were 
so  extravagant  that  they  appear  almost 
incredible."  If  any  man,  said  they,  pur- 
chase letters  of  indulgence,  his  soul  may 
rest  secure  with  respect  to  its  salvation. 
The  souls  confined  in  purgatory,  for 
whose  redemption  indulgences  are  pur- 
chased, as  soon  as  the  money  tinkles  in 
the  chest,  instantly  escape  from  that 
place  of  torment,  and  ascend  into  hea- 
ven. That  the  efficacy  of  indulgences 
was  so  great,  that  the  most  heinous  sins> 
even  if  one  should  violate  (which  was 
impossible)  the  Mother  of  God,  wwild 
be  remitted  and  expiated  by  them,  and 
the  person  be  fr^ed  both  from  punish- 
ment and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  un- 
speakable gift  of  God,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile man  to  himself.  That  the  cross 
erected  by  the  preachers  of  indulgences 
was  equally  eincacious  with  the  cross 
of  Christ  itself."  **  Lo,"  said  they,  "the 
heavens  are  open:  if  you  enter  not  now, 
when  will  you  enter?  For  twelve  pence 
you  may  redeem  the  soul  of  your  father 
out  of  purgatory ;  and  are  you  so  un- 
grateful that  you  will  not  rescue  the 
soul  of  your  parent  from  tomient  ?  If 
you  had  but  one  coat,  you  ou^ht  to  strip 
yourself  instantly,  and  sell  it,  in  order 
to  ]:urchase  sucK  benefit,"  &c.  It  was 
this  great  abuse  of  indulgences  that 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  reform- 
ation erf  religion  in  Gennany,  where 
Martiu  Luther  began  first  to  declaim 
against  the  preachers  of  indulgences, 
and   afterwards    against    indulgences 


themselves,  ^ce  that  time  the  popes 
have  been  moi*e  sparine  in  the  exercise 
of  this  power;  although  it  is  said,  they 
still  carry  on  a  great  trade  with  them  ta 
the  Indies,  where  they  are  purchased  at 
two  rials  a  piece,  and  sometimes  mor^^ 
We  are  tola  also  that  a  gantleman  not 
long  since  being  at  Naples,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  fuUy  ascertained  respecUng 
indulgences,  went  to  the  office,  and'  for 
two  sequins  purchased  a  plenary  remis- 
sion of  all  sms  for  himself  and  any  two 
other  persons  of  his  friends  or  relations^ 
whose  names  he  was  empowered  to  in- 
sert. Haweis'a  Church  Hist.  vol.  iiL  p. 
147 ;  Smithes  Errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;  Watsoi^a  Theol.  Tracts^  voL  v. 
p.  274 ;  MoBheM%  EccL  Hist.  vol.  L  p. 
594,  quarto. 

INDUSTRY,  diligence,  constant  ap- 
plication of  the  mind,  or  exercise  of  tne 
body.    See  Diligence,  and  Idleness. 

INDWELLING  SCHEME^  a 
scheme  which  derives  its  name  from 
that  passage  in  Col.  ii.  9.  "In  hmi 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,"  which,  according  to  some,  as- 
serts the  doctrine  of  Christ's  consisting 
of  two  beings;  one  the  self-existent 
Creator,  and  the  other  a  creature  made 
into  one  person  by  an  ineffable  union  and 
indwellings  whicn  renders  the  same  at- 
tributes and  honours  equ^ly  applicable 
to  both.  See  Pre-existence.  Dr*. 
QwerCa  Glory  of  Christy  p.  368,  3695 
Lond.  ed.  1679 ;  a  Sermon  entitled  «  The 
true  Christ  of  God  above  the  false  Christ 
0/ A/en,"  Ipswich,  1799;  mtts'sGlortf 
of  Christy  p.  6-203;  Mama's  View  of 
Religions,  p.  267. 

INF  ALLIBILITY,  the  quality  of  not 
being  able  to  be  deceived  or  mistaken. 

The  infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome 
has  been  one  of  the  great  controversies 
between  the  Protestants  and  Papists. 
By  this  infallibility  it  is  understood, 
that  she  cannot  at  any  time  cease  to  be 
orthodox  in  her  doctrine,  or  fall  into 
any  pernicious  errors ;  but  that  she  is ' 
constituted,  by  divine  authority,  the 
judge  of  gdl  controversies  of  religion, 
and  that  all  Christians  are  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  her  decisions.  This  is  the 
chain  which  keeps  its  members  fast 
bound  to  its  communion;  the  charm 
which  retains  them  within  its  ma^c 
circle ;  the  opiate  which  lays  asleep  all 
their  doubts  and  difficulties:  it  is  like- 
wise the  magnet  which  attracts  the  de- 
sultory and  unstable  in  other  persua- 
sions within  the  sphere  of  popery,  the 
foundation  of  its  whole  superstructure, 
the  cement  of  all  its  parts,  and  its  fence 
and  fortress  against  aU  inroads  an4 
attacks. 
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Dtider  the  idea  of  this  infallibility, 
the  church  of  Rome  claims,  1.  To  de- 
termine what  books  are  and  what  are 
not  canonical,  and  to  oblige  all  Chris^ 
tians to receiveor  reject  them  accord- 
ingly .r— 2.  To  communicate  authority  to 
the  Scripture ;  or,  in^  other  words,  that 
the  Scripture  (quoad  nos,)  as  to  us,  re- 
ceives its  authority  from  her. — 3.  To 
assign  and  fix  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
which  all  Christians  are  submissively 
to  receive. — i.  To  decree  as  necessary 
to  salvation  whatever  she  judges  so, 
although  not  contamed  in  Scripture.*— 
5.  To  decide  all  controversies  respect- 
ing matters  of  faith.  These  are  the 
claims  to  which  the  church  of  Rome 
pretends,  but  which  we  shall  not  here 
attempt  to  refute,  because  >  any  man 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  a  little 
common  sense,  will  easily  see  that  they 
are  all  founded  upon  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  error.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, however,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  seat  of  this  infallibility,  and 
which,  ihdeed,  may  be  considered  as  a 
satisfactory  pix)of  that  no  such  privi- 
lege exists  in  the  church.  For  is  it  con- 
sistent with  reason  to  think  that  God 
would  have  imparted  so  extraordinary' 
a  gift  to  prevent  errors  and  dissensdons 
in  the  church,  and  yet  have  left  an  ad- 
ditional cause  of  error  and  dissension, 
viz,  the  unce  itainty  of  the  place  of  its 
abode  ?  No,  surely. — Some  place  this 
infallibility  in  the  pope  or  bishnp  of 
Rome;  some  in  a  general  council; 
others  in  neither  pope  nor  council  sepa- 
rately, but  in  both  conjointly;  whilst 
others  are  Kiid  to  place  it  in  the  church 
diffusive,  or  in  all  churches  throughout 
the  world.  But  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
posited in  the  pope  is  evident,  for  many 
popes  have  been  heretics,  and  on  that 
account  censured  and  deposed,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  infallible. 
That  it  could  not  be  placed  in  a  general 
council  is  as  evident ;  for  general  coun- 
cUs  have  actually  erred.  Neither  could 
it  be  placed  in  the  pope  and  council 
coniomtly;  for  two  falhbles  could  not 
make  one  mfalliljle  any  more  than  two 
ciphers  could  make  an  integer.  To  say 
that  it  is  lodged  in  the  church  univer- 
sal or  xiiflEusive,  is  equally  as  erroneous ; 
for  this  would  be  useless  smd  insignifi- 
cant, because  it  could  never  be  exer- 
cised. The  whole  church  could  not, 
meet  to  make  decrees,  or  to  choose 
representatives,  or  to  deliver  then*  sen- 
timents on  any  question  started;  and, 
less  .than  all  would  not  be  the  whde 
church,  and  so  ccnid  not  claim  that 
privilege. 


The  most  general  q^inion,  howereiv 
it  is  said,  is  tlmt  of  its  being  seated  in  a 
pope  and  general  council.  The  advo- 
cates for  this  opinion  consider  the  nope 
as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  head  of^tnc 
church,  and  centre  of  unity;  and  there- 
fore conclude  that  his  concurrence  witJi 
and  approbation  of  the  decrees  of  a 
general  council  are  necessary,  and  suffi- 
cient to  afford  it  an  indispensable  sanc- 
tion and  plenary  authority.  A  general 
council  they  regard  as  the  church  repre- 
sentative, and  suppose  that  nothing  cat* 
be  wanting  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  any 
controversial  point,  when  the  pretended 
head  of  the  churcli  and  its  members,  as- 
sembled in  their  supposed  representa- 
tives, mutuaU)r  concur  and  coincide  iit 
judicial  definitions  and  decrees,  but  that 
infallibility  attends  their  coalition  and 
coiuunction  in  all  their  determinations. 

Every  impartial  person,  who  consi- 
ders this  subject  with  the  least  degree 
of  attention,  must  clearly  perceive  that 
nevther  any  individual  nor  body  of 
Christians  nave  any  ground  from'rea^ 
son  or  Scripture  for  pretending  to  infal- 
libility. It  is  evidently  the  attribute  ot 
the  Supreme  Being  alone,  which  we 
have  all  the  foundation  imaginable  ta 
conclude  he  has  not  communicated  to 
any  mortal,  or  associations  of  mortals 
The  human  being  who  challenges  infal- 
libility  seems  to  imitate  the  pride  and 
presumption  of  Lucifei^  when  he  said,— «• 
I  will  ascend,  and  will  be  like  the  Most 
High.  A  claim  to  it  was  unhe^  of  in 
the  primitive  and  purest  ages  of  the 
<*hurch ;  but  became,  after  that  period, 
i:he  arrogant  pretension  of  papal  ambi- 
tion. History  plainly  informs  us,  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  on  the  declension 
of  the  western  Roman  empire,  began  to 
put  in  their  claim  of  being  the  supreme 
and  infaflible  heads  of  the  Christian 
church ;  whicl>  they  at  length  establish- 
ed by  their  deep  policy  and  unremitting 
efforts;  by  the  concurrence  of  fortunate 
circumrstances;  by  the  advantages  which 
they  reaped  from  the  necessities  of  some 
princes,  and  the  superstition  of  others; 
and  by  the  general  and  excessive  cre- 
dulity' of  the  people.  However,  when 
they  had  grossly  abused  this  absurd 
pretension,  and  committed  various  acts 
of  injustice,  tyranny,  and  cruelty;  when 
the  blind  veneration  for  the  pap^U  dig- 
nity bad  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
long  and  scandalous  schism  occasioned 
by  contending  popes;  when  these  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  roaming 
about  Europe,  fawning  on  princes, 
squeezing  their  adherents,  and  cursing 
their  rivals ;  and  when  the  councils  of 
Coiuitance  and  Basil  hadjchallenged  and 
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escercisedtite  n^^t  of  deposing^and  elect- 
ing the  b^iops  ctf  Rome,  then  their  pre- 
tenuons  to  infallibility  .were  called  in 
^uestioa,  and  the  world  discovered  that 
councils  were  a  jurisdiction  stiperior  to 
that  of  the  towering  pontiffs.  Then  it 
•wias  that  this  infelUbility  was  ttansferred 
by  many  divines  from  popes  to  general 
-cooncilSy  and  the  opinion  of  the  superior 
autterity  of  a  council  above  that  of  a 
pope  spread  vastly,  especially  under 
the  profligate  pontificate  of  Alexander 
VI.  and  the  martial  one  of  Julius  II. 
The  popes  were  thought  by  numbers 
to  be  too  unworthy  possessors  of  so  rich 
a  jewel ;  at  the  same  time  it  appeared 
to  be  of  too  great  a  value,  and  df  too 
C3Ctensive  consequence,  to  be  parted 
witti  entirely.  It  was,  therefore,  oy  the 
major  part  of  the  Roman  church,  de-^ 
ported  with,  or  made  the  property  of 
general  councils,  either  scdely  or  con- 
jomtly  with  the  pope.  See  Smith's  Er- 
rors of  the  Church  of  Rome  detected; 
and  a  list  of  writers  under  article 
Popery. 

INFANT  COMMUNION,  the  ad- 
mission of  infants  to  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  It  has  been  debated 
by  some,  whether  or  no  infents  should 
t)e  admitted  to  this  ordinance.  One 
of  the  greatest  advocates  for  this  prac- 
tice was  Mr.  Pierce.  He  pleads  the 
use  of  it  even  unto  this  day  among  the 
Greeki^  and  in  the  Bohemian  churches 
till  near  the  time  of  the  reformation'; 
but  especially  from  the  custom  of  the 
anci^it  churches,  as  it  appears  from 
many  passages  in  Photius,  Augustin, 
and  C5rprian.  But  Dr.  Doddridge  ob* 
serves,  that  Mr.  Pierce's  proof  from 
the  more  ancient  fathers  is  very  defec- 
tive. His  arguments  from  Scripture 
chiefly  depend  upon  this  general  me- 
dium ;  that  Christians  succeeding  to  tJie 
Jews  as  God's  people,  and  being  graft- 
ed upon  that  stock,  their  infants  have 
aright  to  all  the  privileges  of  which 
they  are  capaoley  till  forfeited  by  some 
immoralities:  and  consequently  have 
a  right  to  partake  of  this  ordinance,  as 
the  Jewish  children  had  to  eat  of  the 
passover  and  other,  sacrifices;  besides 
this,  he  pleads  those  texts  which  speak 
of  the  Lord's  supper  as  received  hy  all 
Christians. 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  all  this, 
is  that  which  is  taken  from  the  incapa- 
city of  infants  to  examine  themselves, 
and  dbcem  the  Lord's  body;  but  he 
answers  that-  this  precept  is  only  given 
to  persons  capable  of  undcrstandmg  and 
ccmpMpst  with  it,  as  thoste  which  re- 
quire f^th  in  order  to  baptism  are  in- 
terpreted by  th^Pado-baptists.   As  for 


his  argmnent  from  the  Jewidi  cl^dlfen 
eatmg  the  sacrifice,  it  is  tabe  consider 
ed  that  this  was  not  ilequired  as  circam- 
cision  was ;  the  males  were  not  neces- 
sarily brou^t  to  the  temple  till  tkey 
were  twelve  years  old,  Luke  il  42.  and 
the  sacrifices  tiiey  ate  of  were  chfefly 
fteace-offerings,  which  became  the  com- 
mon food  to  sJl  that  were  clean  in  the 
family,  and  were  not  looked  upon  as 
acts  of  devotion  to  such  a  degree  as  our 
eucharist  is ;  though,  indeed,  they  were 
a  token  of  their  acknowledging  the  di- 
vinity of  that  God  to  whom  they  had 
been  offered,  1  Cor.  x.  18.  and  even  the 
passover  was  a  commemoration  of  a 
temporal  deliverance ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  its  reference  to 
the  Messiah  was  generally  understood 
by  the  Jews. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  cert^  there 
would  be  more  danger  of  a  contempt 
arising  to  the  Lord's  supper  from  the 
admission  of  infents,  and  of  confusKm 
and  trouble  to  other  communicants;  to 
that  not  bemg  required  in  Scriptur^  it 
is  much-  the  best  to  omit  it.  When 
children  are  grown  up  to  a  capacrty 
of  behaving  decentiy,  they  may  soon  be 
instructed  m  the  nature  and  design  ot 
the  ordinance;  and  if  they  appear  to 
understand  it,  and  behave  for  some 
competent  time  of  tiial  m  a  manner 
suitable  to  that  profesaon,  it  woalft 
probably;  be  advisable  to  admit  them  to 
communion,  though  veiy  young;  wnicn, 
by  the  way,  might  be  a  good  security 
against  many  of  the  snails  to^wmcn 
youth  are  exposed.  Doddridge  s  Uo_ 
turea,  lee.  207;  Pierce's  Essay  ontK 
Eucharist,  p.  76,  &c.;  mtsius  ontffo- 
b.  4.  c.  17.  §  30,  32;  J.  Frid.  Mf^ 
Diss,  de  Eucharistia  Iiifantum;  ^' 
nim  Hist,  Eucharist,  Infantum,'^- 1°» 
Theol,  and  Bib  Mag,  Jan.  and  Apru, 

INFANTS,  salvaiion  of,  ''Van^s 
opinions,'*  says  an  acute  writer,    c 
ceming  the  future  state  of  '^]ff^'l^ 
been  adopted.   Some  think,  all  dymg  »» 
infancy  are  annihilated;  for,  ^^T  VL* 
infants,  being  incapable  of  "^®^  PjJe- 
or  evil,  are  "9^  Prop5  obfecte 
ward    or    punishment    Utncn* 
that  they  share  a  fete  similar  to  aam»^ 
a  part  saved,  and  a  part  pensh.  ^ 
affirm  all  are  saved  because  all  w  ^ 
mortal  and  all  are  innocent    ^^^^ 
perplexed  with   these  ^iv^^^ 
ments,  think  better  to:leavc  o^®  ^^^ts 
untouched.    Cold  comfort  ^  P,  ,j^jjg 
who  bury  their  families  in  '^^%L  that 
most  probable  opinion  seems  to  d^^^^ 
they  are  all  mved,  through  ^;^Jr^^ 
(rf  ilie  MediatoiTwith  an  everlas^^^ 
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salvation.  This  has  nothing  in  it  con- 
trary to  the  perfections  of  God,  or  to 
any  declaration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  it  is  highly  agreeable  to  all  those 
passages  which  affirm  where  sin  hath 
aboundecj,  grace  Ijath  much  more 
abounded.  Oh  these  principles,  the 
death  of  Christ  saves  more  than  the  fall 
of  Adam  lost.*'  If  the  reader  be  desi- 
rous of  examining  the  subject,  we  re- 
fer ^im  to  p.  4i5,  vol.  ii.  JRobimon'a 
Claude;  Giltard  and  Williams's  Essays 
on  Infant  Salvation;  An  Attemfit  to 
eliiciaatt^  Rom.  v.  12,  by  an  anonymous 
writer;  Watts' s  Ruin  and  Recovery, 
p.  324,  5'27 ;  Edwards  on  Original  Sin, 
p.  431,  434;  Doddridge's  Lect.  lect. 
168 ;  Ridgley^s  Body  of  JDiv.  vol.  i,  p. 
330  to  336. 

INFIDELITY,  want  of  faith  in  God, 
or  tiie  disbelief  of  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  great  principles  of  reli- 
gion. If  we  enquire  mto  the  rise  of  infi- 
delity, we  shall  find  it  does  not  take  its 
origin  fro'm  the  result  of  sober  enquiiy, 
close Jnvestigation,  or  fiiU  conviction; 
but  it  is  rather,  as  one  observes,  **  The 
slow  pixxiuction  of  a  careless  and  irre- 
ligious life,  operating  together  with  pre- 
judices and  erroneous  conceptions  con- 
cerning th^  nature  of  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
tr\fidelity  is',  in  general,  a  disease  of  the 
heart  more  than  of  tliB  understanding  ;  ^ 
for  we  always  find  that  infidelity  m-' 
creases  in  proportion  as  the  general 
morals  decline.  If  we  consider  the  na- 
ture and  effect  of  this  principle,  we 
shall  find  that  it  subverts  the  whole 
foundation  of  morals;  it  tends  directly 
to  the  destruction  of  a  taste  for  moral 
excellence;  and  promotes  the  growth  of 
those  vices  which  are  the  most  hostile 
to  social  happiness,  especially  vanity, 
ferocity,  and  unbridled  sensuality.  As 
to  the  firogress  of  it,  it  is  certain  that, 
of  late  ycari?,  it  has  made  rapid  strides. 
Lord  Herbert  did  not,  indeed,  so  much 
hnpugn  the  doctrine  or  the  morality  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  attempt  to  supersede 
then*  necessity,  by  endeavouring  to  show 
that  the  great  prmciples  of  the  unity  of 
God,  a  moral  government,  and  a  future 
-worW,  are  taught  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness by  the  light  of  nature.  Bolingbroke, 
and  others  of  his  successors,  acSranced 
much  farther,  and  attempted  to  ih^'^li- 
date  the  proofs  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  Deity,  and'  consequently  all  ex- 
pectation of  rewards  ana  punishments, 
leaving  the  Supreme  Being  no  otker 
perfections  than  those  which  belbng  to 
a  first  cause,  or  A4n«g'hty*  contriver. 
AAttr  hint,  iiv-ft  consi^srable  tiist^ce, 


followed  Hume,  the  tnost  subtle  ^  alfj' 
who  boldly  aimed  to  introduce  aii  ^ni- 
.versa!  scepticism,  aind  to  pour  a  rtoj'e 
than  Egyptian  darkness  into  the  whole 
region  of  morals.  Smce  his  time,  scep- 
tical writers  have  sprung  up  in  abun- 
dance, and  infidelity  has  allured  multi- 
tudes to  its  standard;  the  youhg  and 
superficial,  by  its  dexterous^  soph^ry ; 
the  vain,  by  the  literary  fame  of  its 
champion;  and  the  pronig;ate,  by  the 
licentiousness  o£  its  prmciples."  But  let  • 
us  ask.  What  will  be  its  end  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  in  the  genius  of  this  princi^e 
that  will  lead  us  to  suppose  it  will  reign 
triumphant  ?  So  far  frohi  it,  we  ha^^. 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  banished 
from  the  earth.  Its  inconsistency  wjth 
reason ;  its  incongruity  with  the  natnrc 
of  man^  its  cloudy  and  Obscure  pros- 
pects; Its  unsatisfying  nature;  its  op- 
position to  the  dictates  of  conscience ; 
Its  pernicious  tendency  to  eradicate 
every  just  principle  from  the  breast  of 
man,  and  to  lead  the  way  for  every  spe- 
cies of  vice  and  immorality,  show  us 
that  it  caifflot  flourish,  but  must  finally 
fall.  And,  as  Mr.  Hall  justly  obsen^es, 
"  We  have  nothing  td  fear ;  for,  to  an 
attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of,  the 
times,  it  will  appear  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinar>''  phacnomena  of  this  eventful 
crisis,  that,  amidst  the  ravages  of  athe^' 
ism  and  infidelity,  real  religion  is  on  the 
increase ;  for  while  infidelity  is  martini^ 
its  progress  by  devastation  and  ruin,  by 
the  prostration  of  thrones  and  conctis- 
sion  of  kingdoms,  thus  appalling  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  and  compelling 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  church  of 
God,  the  true  sanctuary ;  the  stream  of 
divine  knowledge,  unobserved,  is  flow- 
ing in  new  channels ;  winding  its  course 
among  humble  valleys,  refi^sning  thirsty 
deserts,  and  enrichine,  with  f^r  other 
and  higher  blessings  than  those  of  com-' 
merce,  the  most  distant  climes  and  na^ 
tions ;  until,  agreeably  to  the  predictioii 
of  prophecy,  the  knowledge  ot  the  Lord 
shall  fill  and  cover  the  whole  earth.'* 
See  HalVs  admirable  Sermon  tn  Injv- 
delity ;  Fuller's  Gosfiel  of  Chnst  its 
onvn  Witness;  Bish^  Watson'i  Aftty- 
logy  for  the  Bible;  Wilberforce's  Fract 
tical  View,§  3.  ch.  7 ;  Bfi,  Home's  Letr 
ters  on  Infidelity,  and  books  under  arti- 

p1^  T^vTciyr  (  ' 

INFIRMITY,  applied  to  the  mind, 
denotes  frailty,  weakness.  It  has  been 
a  (question  what  may  properly  be  deno- 
minated siris  of  infirmity. 

1.  Nothing,  it  is^id,  can  be  excused 

under  that  name  which  at  the  ^^mt  of 

its  commission  is  known  to  be  a  ^.^2. 

.  ^otfiing  can  be^^aHed  4i  ^  ^{vmtm\^ 
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wlilch  la  cmitraiy  to  ihe  expresB  ktter 
of  any  oF  the  cotnmandme^ts* — 3,  No- 
tiiing  will  sidmit  of  a  just  and  HuFfKicnt 
ejcciise  upon  the  account  nf  infiiTnity 
which  a  man  bcforeh^Jid  consldei-s  and 
delJl>crat«s  with  hvm^Jf,  >vhethcr  it  bie 
a  aln  or  no-  A  sin  of  infirmity  is,  1. 
Such  a  failing;  as  proceeds  from  excu&a- 
l>le  ignorance.— 2.  Or  unavoidable  sur- 
(irise.^ — 5.  Or  want  of  courage  aiid 
Htren^h,  Horn,  xv,  1. 

By  mfimiity  alao  we  understand  t)ie 
comiptions  that  are  still  left  in  tlie  heart 
(notwithstanding  a  person  may  be  sanc- 
tified in  part,)  and  which  sometimes 
break  out.  These  may  be  permitted  to 
humble  us;  to  animate  our  vigilance; 
perhaps  that  newly  convinced  sinners 
might  tnot  be  discouraged  by  a  sight  of 
such  perfection  they  might  despair  of 
ever  attzdning  to ;  to  keep  us  prayerful 
and  dependent;  to  prevent  those  ho- 
nours which  some  would  be  ready  to 
give  to  human  nature  rather  thaii  to 
God ;  and,  lastly,  to  excite  in  us  a  con- 
tinual desire  for  heaven.  Let  us  be  cau- 
tious and  watchful,  liowever,  against  sin 
in  all  its  forms :  for  it  argues  a  deplora- 
ble state  of  mind  when  men  love  to  prac- 
tise sin,  and  then  lay  it  upon  constitu- 
tion, the  infirmity  of  n^vture,  the  decree 
of  God,  the  influence  of  Satan,  and  thus 
attempt  to  excuse  themselves. by  say- 
ing they  could  not  jivoid  it.  Clarke* li 
Sermi  ser.  12,  vol.  ix.  Mas^ilon's  Serm. 
\cA.  ii.  p.  213,  Eng.  trans. 

INFINITY.  Infinity  is  taken  in  two 
8ens^  entirely  different,  L  e.  in  a  J^osi- 
tive  and  a  negative  one.  Positive  infi- 
.  nity  is  a  quality  of  being  perfect  in  itself, 
or  capable  of  I'eceiving  no  addition.  J^e- 
gative  is  the  quality  of  being  boundless, 
unlimited,  or  endles&i  That  God  is  in- 
finite is  evident ;  for  as  Doddridge  ob- 
«ei*ves,  1.  If  ]\e  be  limited,  it  must  either 
be  by  himself,  or  by  another.;  but  no 
wise  being  would  abridge  himself,  ?jid 
there  could  be  no  other  being  to  limit 
God. — 2,  Infinity  follows  from  «elf-ex- 
istence ;  for  a  necessity  that  is  not  unir 
versal  must  depend  on  some  external 
cause,  which  a  self-existent  Being  does 
notv--3.  Creation  is  so  great  an  act  of 
power,  th^t  we  can  imagine  nothing  im- 
possible to  that  Being  who  has  perform- 
ed it,  but  must  therefore  ascribte  to  him 
infinite  power.— 4.  It  is  more  honoura- 
ble to  the  Divine  Being  to  conceive  of 
him  a&.  infinite,  than  finite. — 5.  Th^ 
Scriptures  represent  all  his  attiibutes  as 
infinite.  His  understanding  is  infinite, 
PsaL  cxlviL  5.  His  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, Horn.  XL  ^3.  His  power,  Rom.  i. 
20.  Heb.  XL  3.  His  goodness,  Psal.  xvi. 
%    His  purity^  holiness^  and  justice.  Job 


iv.  17, 18.  Isa,  vi.  2,  3.^.  His  onuilpo- 
tence  and  eternity  prove  his  infinity^ 
for  were  he  not  infinite,  he  would  dc 
bounded  by  space  and  by  time,  which 
he  is  not.  Doddridge^s  Led.  lee.  49; 
Watt8*8  Ontology  ch.  17  \  Locke  on  Un- 
derst.  Yo\.  I.  ch,  17;  Howe's  Work8,\oi 
i.  p.  6-3,  64,  67, 

INFLUENCES,  DIVINE,  a  term 
made  lise  of  to  denote  the  operations  of 
the  Divine  Bein^  upon  the  mind.  This 
doctrine  of  divine  influences  has  been 
miich  called  in  qiiestion  of  late ;  but  we 
may  ask,  1.  Wliat  doctrine  can  be  more 
reasonable?  "The  operations  which 
the  power  of  God  cames  on  in  the 
natural  world  are  no  less  mysterious 
than  those  which  the  Spirit  perfonns 
in  the  moral  world.  If  men,  by  their 
council^  and  suggestions,  can  influence 
the  minds  of  one  another,  must  not  di- 
vine suggestion  prod\ice  a  much  greater 
effect  ?  Surely  the  Father  of  spirits,  by 
a  thousand  ways,  has  access  to  the  spi- 
rits he  has  made,  so  as  to  give  them 
what  determination,  or  impart  to  them 
what  as.sistance  he  thinks  proper,  with- 
out injuring  their  frame  or  disturbing 
their  rational  powers." 

We  may  ol^sen'e,  2.  Nothing  can  be 
more  scri fit ural.  Eminent  men  from 
the  patriarchal  age  down  to  St.  John, 
the  latest  writer,  believed  in  this  doc- 
trine, and  ascribed  their  religious  feel- 
ings to  this  source.  Oiu*  Lord  strongly 
and  repeatedly  inculcated  tliis  tnith; 
and  that  he  did  not  mean  miraculous, 
but  moral  influences  of  the  Spirit,  is  evi- 
dent, John  iii.  3.  Matt.  vii.  22,  23.  John 
vi.  44,  46,  ^ee  also,  John  xii.  32,  40. 
Rom.  viii.  9.  1  Cor.  ii.  14.— 3.  And  we 
ihay  add,  nothing,  can  be  more  necessary^ 
if  we  consider  the  natural  depra\nty  of 
tlie  heart,  and  the  insufficiency  of  all 
human  means  to  render  ourselves  either 
holy  or  happy  without  a  supernatural 
power.  See  tvilliams's  Historic  Deferut 
of  Exfieriinental  Heligion  ;  Williams  i 
Ansvfer  to  Belsham,  let.  13 ;  Hurrioni 
Serinoiis  on  the  Sfiirit ;  Owen  on  the 
Spirit.  . 

.  IN'GHAMITES ;  a  denomination  (« 
Calvinistic  dissenters,  who  are  the  fol- 
lowers of  B.  Ingham,  esq.  who  in  the 
last  century  was  a  character  of  great 
note  m  the  north  of  England.  About  tlw 
year  1735,  Mr.  Ingham  was  at  Queens 
collecQ  with  Mr.  Hervey  and  other 
friends,,  but  socm  afterwards  adopted  the 
religious  opinions  and  zeal  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield.  We  ao  not  know  the 
cause  of  hi3  separation  from  these  emi- 
nent men  ;  but  it  seems  in  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  became  the^  l^^^L^ 
many  nuinerous  societies^  ilistinct  srom 
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the  mcthodlsts.  They  l^ceived  their 
members  by  lot,  and  required  them  to 
declare  before  the  church  their  exfie- 
rience,  that  the  whole  society  might 
judge  of  the  gracious  change  which  had 
teen  wrought  upon  their  hearts.  It 
happened  in  a  few  years,  that  some  in- 
dividuals, who  were  much  respected, 
and  who  applied  for  admission,  mstead 
of  speaking  of  their  own  attainments,  o^ 
the  comfortable  impres^ons  on  their 
minds,  which  theV  only  considered  as 
productive  of  strife  ana  vain  glory,  de- 
clared then*  only  hope  was  the  finished 
work  of  Jesus,  Christ,  and  as  to  them- 
selves they  were  .sensible  of  their  own 
vUeness.  Such  confessions  as  this  threw 
the  congregation  into  some  confusion, 
which  was  considerably  increased  when 
.  they  found,  that,  on  their  having  re- 
course as  usual  to  the  lot,  that  th^re 
were  votes  against  their  admission, 
which  was  considered  as  a  rejection 
from  the  Lord.  On  this  they  were  led 
to  examine  more  particularly  both  their 
church  order  and  doctrines.  Aftei^  this 
time,  Mr.  Ingham  became  much  more 
orthodox  in  his  sentiments,  arid  new- 
modelledhis  churches.  The  book  which 
he  published  is  in  general  well  thought 
of  by  the  Independents.  He  contends 
very  strongly  for  salvation  by  the  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  righteousness;  ana  as 
to  doctrine,  the  chief  point  wherein  the 
Inghamites  differ  from  the  Indepen- 
dent^ is,  respecting  the  Trmity.  The 
common  manner  of  speaking  of^  the  Di^ 
vine  Three  a^  distinct  perscms,  they  de- 
ciavely  condemn.  They  do  not  consider 
a  plurality  of  elders  as  necessary  in  a 
church  to  administer  the  Lord's  Sup-r 
per.  Ift  other  respects  they  muth  •  es- 
teem the  writings  of  Mr.  R.  Sandeman. 
T^eir  numbers  nave  not  been  so  nume- 
rous since  they  became  more  strict  in 
their  public  worship. 

INGRATITUDIe,  the  vice  of  being 
Insen^ble  to  favours  received,  without 
any  endeavour  to  acknowledge  and  re- 
pay them.'  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  act  of  returning  evil  for  geod.  In- 
gratitude, it  is  said,  is  no  passion :  for 
the  God  of  nature  has  appointed  no 
motion  of  the  spirits  whereby  it  might 
be  excited ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  mere  vice, 
arising  from  pride,  stupidKy,  or  nar- 
rowness of  soul. 

miQUITi^.    See  Sin. 

INJUR  Yv  a  violation  of  the  .rights  of 
another.  Some,  says  Grove,  distinguish 
between  injustitia  and  vijuria*  Injas- 
tice  Is  opposed  to  justice  in  -general, 
whether  ne^tive  or  positive ;  an  injury 
to  negative  justice  alone*  See  Justice. 
Aa  ii](|iiry»  is  wilfuAy  doing  to  .another 


what  ought  not  to  be  done.  This  !s  in- 
justice, too,  but  not  the  whole  idea  of 
it ;  for  it  is  injustice',  also  to  refuse  or 
neglect  doing  what  ought  to  t)e  done. 
An  m]ixry  must  be  wilmlly  committed ; 
whereas  it  is  enough  to  make  a  thing 
unjust,  that  it  hapDens  through  a  culpa- 
ble negligence.  1.  Wi  may  injure  a  pcv 
son  in  his  soul,  by  misleading  hts  judg- 
ment ;  by  corrupting  the  Imagination ; 
perverting  the  will ;  and  wounding  the 
soiil  wit!h  grief.  Persecutors  who  suc- 
ceed in  their  compulsive  measures, 
though  they  canilot  alter  the  real  senti- 
ments by  external  vlolenfce,  yet  soit^e- 
times  injure  the  soul  by  making  the  mati 
a  hypocrite. — 2.  %Ve  ntay  injure  ano^ 
ther  %n  his  body,  by  homicide,  murder, 
preventing  life,  dismembering  the  body 
oy  wounds,  blows,  slavery,  and  impri- 
sonment, or  any  unjust  restraint  upon 
its  liberty ;  by  robbing  it  of  its  chastity, 
or  prejudicing  its  health.— 3.  We  may 
injure  another  in  his  name  and  charac^ 
ter,  by  our  own  felse  and  rash  judg- 
ments' of  him;  by  false  witness;  by 
charging  a  man  to  nis  face  with  a  crime 
which  either  we  ourselves  have  fprged, 
or  which  we  know  to  have  been  forged 
by  some  other  person ;  by  detraction  or 
backbiting;  by  reproach,  ot*  exposing 
another  for  some  natural  imbecility  ei- 
ther in  body  or  mind  ^  or  for  some  ca- 
lamity into  which  he  is  fallen,  or  some 
miscaiTiage  of  which  he  has  been  guilty ; 
by  inuendos,  or  indirect  accusations  that 
are  not  time.  Now  if  we  consider,  tho 
value  of  character,  the  resentment  which 
the  injurious  person  has  of  such  treat- 
ment when  it  comes  to  his  own  turn  to 
suffer  it,  the  consequence  of  a  man's 
losing  his  good  name,  and  finally,  the 
difficulty  of  making  reparation,  we 
must  at  once  see  the  mjustice  of  lesseivr 
ing  another's  good  character.  There 
are  these  two  •  considerations  whicli 
should  sometimes  restrain  us  from 
speaking  the  whole  truth  of  our  neigh- 
bour, when  it  is  to  his  disadvantage. 
(l.J  That  he  may  possibly  live  to  see  his 
tolly,  and  repent  and  grow  better.-i-(2.) 
Admitting  that  we  speak  the  truth,  yet 
it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but,  when  it  is 
handed  about  for  some  time,  it  will  con- 
tract a  deal  of  falsehood. — 4.  IVe  may 
injure  a  fiereon  in  his  relations  and  d&* 
pendencies.  In  his  servants,  by  corrupt- 
ing them ;  in  his  children,  by  diavong 
them-  into  evil  courses ;  m  his  wife,  by 
sowing  strife  attempting  to  alienate  her 
affections.-— 5.  We  7nayOie '  ffuilty  of  in^ 
jurint^  another  in  his  worldly  goods  or 
fioss^slon^,  1. '  By  doing  him  a  mt^ 
chief,  without  any  advantage  to  our* 
■dvei,^u«]U|^  eoff  and  malibe>-3.  Df 
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lakluff  what  la  another 'Sj  which,  is  theft. 
See   Grove*s  Mqt.  PhiL  ch.  8,  p.  5 ; 
iVatU's  Sennomf  vol  ii  ser  S3;  7\7- 
loisan*s  S^rmoriSf  ser.  45* 
IKJUllTES,    ifbrgTtit-fif^s    o/.     See 

FOHGlVF.NKSSk 

IKJUSTrCE,    See  Ikjuey. 

INNOCENCE,  acting  in  perfect 
consonance  to  the  Uw,  without  mcur- 
ring   euiit  or  consequent  punishment. 

Sec   TVlANt 

INQUISITION,  HI  tlic  church  of 
Rome,  a  tribunal,  in  sever.tl  Roman  ca 
tholic  countiies,  erected  by  the  popes 
for  the  examination  and  punishment  of 
heretic&t  This  court  was  fouiided  in  the 
twelfth  cetitnr}^,  under  the  patix)nage  of 
pope  Innocent,  who  bsntd  out  orders 
to  eKC}te  the  catholic  princes  and  peo-^ 
pie  to  extiipate  heretics^  to  search  into 
their  number  and  qualitv,  LUid  to  trans- 
mit a  faithful  account  tliei  cof  to  Rome. 
Hence  they  wei'e  called  inouisitors,  and 
gave  birth  to  this  fo3]!iidai:>le  tribunal, 
c^Ied  the  Inquisition.  That  uothmg 
might  he  wanting  to  render  this  spiritu^ 
court  formidable  and  tremendous,  the 
Homan  pontiffs  pei-suaded  the  Euro- 
pean princes,  and  more  especially  the 
emperor  Frederick  IL  and  Lewis  IX. 
king  of  France,  not  only  to  enact  the 
tifiost  barbarous  laws  a^inst  heretics, 
iind  to  commit  to  the  flames,  by  the  mi- 
nistiy  of  public  justice,  those  who  were 
pronounced  such  by  ttie  hK)uisitprs,  but 
also  to  maii^tain  the  inquisitors  in  their 
office,  and  grant  them  their  protection 
m  the  most  opea  and  solemn  manner. 
The  edicts  ta  this  purpose  issued  out  by 
Frederick.  Jlv.  are  well  known;  edicts 
sufficient  to  have  excited  the  greatest 
horror,  and  which  Fen4ered  the  most  il- 
lu45trious  pietv  and  virtue  incapable  of 
saving  from  tne  cruellest  death  ^uch  as 
had  the  paisfortune  to  be  disa^eable  to 
the  inquisitors  These  abominable  laws 
were  not,  however,  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  just  indignation  of  the  people  against 
thoaie  inhunjan  judges,  whose  barbarity 
^as  accompmiied  with  superstition  and 

P^nce,  with  a,  spirit  of  suspicion  and 
dyj  nfty,  even  with  temerity  and 
trnpnidence.  Accordingly,  they  were 
Inamted  by  the  multitude  in  many  places, 
were  driven  in  an  ignominious  manner 
out  of  some  cities,  and  were  put  to  death 
in  othei^;.and  Conrad,  of  Marpurg, 
^he  first  German  inquisitor  who  derived 
Ivis  commission  from  Gregory  .IX.  was 
^m  oC  the  many  victims. that  were  sa- 
crificed on  this  occasion  to  the.  ven- 
^ance  of  the  public,  which  his  incredi- 
wc  barbarities  had  raised  to  a  dreadful 

TJJQftof  vehemence  and  fury. 
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zance  o/  hereby,  Jvidaisnoi  M^iomeUih 
isni,  sodomy,  and  polygamy ;  and  the 
people, stand  in  so  much  fear  of  it,  that 
parents  deliver  up  their  children,  hus- 
bands  their  wives,  and  masters  their 
servants,  to  its  officers^  without  idarinj 
in  the  least  tp  murmur. .  The  prisoners 
are  kept  for  -a  long  time,  till  they  them- 
selves turn  their  own  accusers,  and  de- 
clare the  cause  of  their  imprisonment, 
for  which  they  are  neither  told  their 
crime,  nor  confronted  with  witnesses. 
As  soon  as  they  ^re  imprisoned,  their 
friends  go  into  mourning,  and  si)eak  of 
them  as  dead,  not  daring  to  solicit  thdr 
pardon,  lest  they  should  be  brought  ip 
as  accomplices.  When  there  is  no  sha- 
dow of  proqf  against  the  pretended  cri- 
minal, he.  is  discharged,  after  sufferine 
the  most^  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious  and 
dreadful  imprisonment,  a|id  the  loss  of 
the  greatest  part  of  his  effects.  The 
sentence  against  prisoners  is  pronounced 
publicly,  and  with  extraordinary  so- 
lemnity. In  Portugal  they  erect  ft 
theatre  capable  of  holding  three  thou- 
sand persons,  iji  which  they  placeancn 
^tar,  and  r^se  seats  on  each  side,  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitl^eatre.  There  the 
prisoners  are  placed,  ^d  over  against 
them  is  a  hfeh  chair,  whither  theyare 
called  one  by  one  to  hear  their  doom 
from  one  of  the  inquisitors.  The^e  m- 
happy  persckis  know  what  they  aw  ^ 
suffer  by  the  clothes  they  wear  vm 
day:  those  who  SLppeex  m  their  own 
clothes  are  discharged  on  paying  a  fine, 
those  who  have  a  aanio  befiiia,ox  aWK 
yellow  coat  without  sleeves,  cb^ 
with  St  Andrew's  cross,  have  tteff 
lives,  but;  forfeit  aU  their  effects;  those 
who  have  the  resemblance  of  fl^^ 
made  of  red  serge  sewed  upcn  taeir 
santo  benito,  without  any  cross,  are  p* 
doned,  but  threatened  to  be  bunit « 
ever  they  relapse;  but  those  wbc^o^ 
sides  those  flame$,.  have  on  their  ^ 
benito  their  own  picture  surrouna»j 
with  devils,  are  condemned  to  expi^ 
the  flames.  The  mquisitors,  who^^ 
ecclesiastics,  do  not  pronounce  t^ 
tence  of  death,  but  form  f  ^J^^ 
act,  in  which  they  say,  that  the  c^br 
nal»  being  convicted  of  such  a  crt^^ 
his  own  confesaon,  is  with  ^^^^ 
luotance,  delivered  to  the  secular  ^^^1 
to  be  punished  according  to  n  ^^  ^ 
merits ;  and  this  writing  ^/.  A  -j^bt 
the  seven  judges,  whd  attend  at  "le  rs 
side  of  th'e  altar,  and  hntnediatw  Kj^  , 
sentence  For  the  conclnsion^"^  ^^ 
horrid  scene,  see  Act  of  ^^/^'manf 
rejoice  however,  tp  hear,  that  .  ^j^. 
Roman  Catholic  cbuntrie8,^tiie  ^^p^^ 
iiovi  i9  now  Autt>  May  the  uo^"^ 
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ev  and  love  prevents  Its  ever  bc!ng  em- 
ployed again  •  See  Baker^a  History  of 
the  InguisUion ;  and  Limborch's  His- 
tory  of  the  Inquisition,  translated  by^ 
Chandler;  a  View  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Portugal  in  Geddes^s  Tracts  s  Lavallc's 
Bistoru  of  the  Biqui$ition. 
.  INSPIRATION,  the  conveying  of 
certzun  extraordinary  and  supernatural 
notions  or  motions  into  the  soul;  or  it 
denotes  any  supernatural  influence  of 
God  upon  the  mmd  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture, hereby  he  is  formed  to  any  de- 
gree of  intellectual  improvement,  to 
which  he  could  not,  or  woulji  not,  in 
feet,  have  attained  in  his  present  cir- 
cumstances in  a  natural  way.  Thus  the 
prophets  are  said  to  have  spoken  by  di- 
vine inspiration.  1.  An  inspiration  of 
fufierintendency,  in  which  God  does  so 
influence  and  direct  the  mind  of  any 
person  as  to  keep  him  more  secure 
from  error  in  some  various  and  com- 
plex discourse,  than  he  would  have  been 
merely  by  the  use  of  his  natural  facul- 
ties.— 2,  Plenary  superintendent  insfii- 
ration,  which  excludes  any  mixture  of 
eiTor  at  all  from  the  performance  so  su- 
perintended.— 3.  Inafiiration  of  eleva- 
tion, where  the  faculties  act  in  a  regu- 
lar, and,  as  it  seems,  in  a  common  man- 
ner, yet  are  raised  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  so  that  the  composui*e  shall, 
upon  the  whole,  have  more  t"  the  true 
sublime  or  pathetic  than  natural  genius 
could  have  given. — i.  Inshiration  of 
suggestion,  wnere  the  use  of  the  facul- 
ties IS  superseded,  and  God  does,  as  it 
were,  speak  directly  to  the  mind,  ma- 
king such  discoveries  to  it  as  it  could 
not  otherwise  Jia-ve  obtained,  and  dicta- 
ting the  very  words  in  which  such  dis- 
coveries are  to  be  communicated,  if 
they  are  designed  as  a  message  to 
others.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
Scriptures  were  written  by  divine  in- 
spii*ation.  The  matter  of  tnem,  tire  spi- 
ntu^ity  and  elevation  of  their  design, 
the  majesty  and  sim])]icity  of  their  style, 
the  agreement  of  their  various  parts ; 
their  wonderful  efficacy  on  mankind; 
the  candour,  disinterestedness,  and  up- 
rightness of  the  penmen;  their  asto- 
nishing preseivation ;  the  multitude  of 
miracles  wrought  in  confirmation  of  the 
doctrines  they  contain,  and  the  exact 
folfilment  of  their  pi'edictions,  prove 
this.  It  has  been  disputedj  however, 
whether  this  inspiration  is  in  the  most 
absolute*  sense,  plenary.  As  th;s  is  a 
subject  of  importance,  and  ought  to  be 
carefully  studied  by  every  Chnstian,  in 
order  that  he  may  render  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  nim,  I  shall  here  sub- 
join the  remarks  of  an  able  writer,  who,  I 


though  he  may  difter  from  ftoine  <XhtH 
as  to  the  terms  made  use  of  above,  yet 
I  am  persuaded  his  arguments  wiU  be 
found  weight)r  and  powerful.  **  There 
are  many  things  m  the  Scriptures,** 
says  Mr.  Dick,  "which  the  writers 
might  have  known,  and  probably  did 
know,  by  ordinary  means.  As  persons 
possessed  of  memory,  judgment,  and 
other  intellectual  faculties,  which  are 
common  to  men,  they  were  aWe  to  re- 
late .  certain  events  in  which  they  had 
been  personally  concerned,  and  to  make 
such  occasional  reflections  as  were  sug 
gested  by  particular  subjects  tatd  oo- 
cuiTences.  In  these  cases  no  superna- 
tural influence  was  necessary  to  invigo- 
rate their  minds ;  it  was  only  necessary 
that  they  should  be  infeHibly  preserved 
from  error.  It  is  with  respect  to  such 
passages  of  Scripture  alone,  as  did  not 
exceed  the  natural  ability  of  the  writers 
to  compose,  that  I  would  admit  the  no 
tion  of  superintendence,  if  it  should  be 
admitted  at  all.  Perhaps  this  won!, 
though  of  establi^ed  use  and  almost  uw- 
•  isputed  authority,  should  be  entirely 
laid  aside,  as  insufncient  to  express  even 
the  lowest  degree  of  inspiration.  In  tlie 
passages  of  Scripture  wliich  we  are  now 
considering,  I  conceive  the  writers  to 
have  been  not  merely  superintended, 
that  they  might  commit  no  error,  but 
like^vise  to  have  been  moved  or  excited 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  record  particulaJr 
events,  and  set  down  particular  obser- 
vations. The  passages  written  in  coh- 
seqnence  of  the  direction  and  under  the 
care  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  may  be  said, 
in  an  inferior  sense,  to  be  inspired; 
whereas  if  the  men  had  written  them 
at  the  suggestion  of  their  own  spirit, 
they  would  not  have  possessed  any 
more  authority  though  tiiey  had  been 
free  from  error,  than  those  parts  of 
pi'ofane  writings  which  are  agreeable 
to  ti-uth. 

2.  "  There  ai*e  other  parts'  of  the 
Scriptures  in  which  the  faculties  of  the 
writers  were  supematur^y  invigora- 
ted .  and  elevated.  It  is  impossible  ftir 
us,  and  perhaps  it -was  notposable  fbr 
the  inspired  person  himself,  to  deter- 
mine where  nature  ended  and  inspira- 
tion began.  It  is  ehough  to  know,  that 
there  ai'e  many  parts  of  Scripture^  hi 
which,  though  the  unassisted  mind 
might  have  proceedeii  some  steps,  a 
divine  impulse  was  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  advance.  I  think,  for  fexample,  thdt 
the  evan^lists  could  not  have  writ- 
ten the  history  of  Christ  if  they  had 
not  enjoj'ed  miraculous  aid.  Two  '6f 
them,  Matthew  and  John,  accompanied 
our  Saviour  dbring  the  space  <»  three 
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veiOY  and  a  half.  At  the  close  of  this 
period,  or  rather  several  years  after  it, 
when  tliey  wrote  then*  Gospels,  w^e  may 
be  certain  that  they  had  forgotten  many 
of  his  discourses  and  miracles ;  that  they 
recollected  others  indistinctly;  and  that 
they  would  have  been  in  danger  of  pro- 
ducing an  inaccurate  and  unfau'  account, 
by  confounding  one  thing  with  another. 
Besides,  from  so  large  a  mass  of  par- 
ticulars^  men  of  uncultivated  ij»mds, 
who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  distin- 
guishing and  classifvinjj,  could  not  have 
made  a  proper  selection ;  nor  would 
persons  unskilled  in  the  art  of  compo- 
sition have;  been  able  to  express  them- 
selves in  such  terms  as  should  insure  a 
faithful  representation  of  doctrines  and 
facts,  and  with  such  di^itv  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  required.  A  divine 
influence,  therefore,  must  have  been 
exerted  on  their  minds,  by  which  their 
memories  and  judgments  were  strength- 
ened, and  they  were  enabled  to  mate 
the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  their  Mas- 
ter in  a  manner  the  best  fitted  to  im- 
press the  readers  of  their  histories.  Th? 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bring  to 
their  remembrance  all  things  whatso- 
ever Christ  had  said  to  them,  proves, 
that,  in  writing  theiiv  histoiies,  their 
mental  powers  were  endowed,  by  his 
agericy,  with  more  than  usual  vigour. 

•^'Farther;  it  must  be  allowed  that  in 
feveral  passages  of  Scripture  there  is 
found  such  elevation  of  thought  and  of 
style,  as  clearly  shows  that  the  powers 
ot  the  writei's  were  raised  above  their 
ordinary  pitch.  I  f  a  person  of  moderate 
talents  should  give  as  elevated  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  majesty  and  attributes  of 
God,  or  reason  as  profoundly  on  the  mys- 
terious doctrines  of  religion,  as  a  man 
of  the  most  exalted  genius  and  exten- 
sive learning,  we  could  not  fail  to  be 
convinced  that  he  was  supematurally 
assisted;  and  the  conviction  would  be 
still  stronger,  if  his  composition  should 
far  transcend  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
human  mind.  Some  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tei*s  were  taken  from  the  lowest  ranks 
of  life ;  and  yet  sentiments  so  di^ified, 
and  representations  of  divine  things  so 
^rand  and  majestic,  occur  in  their  wri- 
tings, that  the  noblest  flights  of  human 
genius,  when  compared  with  them,  ap- 
pear cold  and  insipid. 

3.  "It  is  manifest,  with  respect  to 
many  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat  must  have 
been  directly  revealed  to  the  writers. 
They  could  not  have  been  known  by 
wr  natural  means,  nor  was  the  know- 
Wge  of  them  attainable  by  a  simple 
deration  of  the  faculties.     Witli  tlie 


faculties  of  an  angel  we  could  not  dli* 
cover  the  purposes  of  the  divine  mini 
This  degree  of  inspiration  we  attribute 
to  those  who  were  empowered  to  reveal 
heavenly  mysteries,  'which  eye  had  not 
seen,  and  ear  had  not  heard,*  to  those 
who  were  sent  with  particular  messages 
from  God  to  his  people,  and  to  those 
who  were  employed  to  pi-edict  future 
events.  The  plan  of  redemption  beine 
an  eflect  of  the  sovereign  councils  of 
heaven,  it  could  not  have  been  known 
but  by  a  communication  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  Lights. 

"This  kind  of  inspiration  has  been 
called  the,  inspiration  of  suggestion.  It 
is  needless  to  dispute  about  a  word; 
but  suggestion  seeming  to  express  an 
operation  on  the  mind,  by  which  ideas 
are  excited  in  it,  is  of  too  limited  signi- 
fication to  denote  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  prophets  and  apostles  were 
made  acqujunted  .  with  supernatural 
truths.  God  revealed  himself  to  them 
not  only  by  suggestion,  but  by  dreamy 
visions,  voices,  and  the  ministry  of  an- 
gels. This  degree  of  inspiration,  in  strict 
propriety  of  speech  should  be  called 
revelation ;  a  word  preferable  to  sug- 
gestion, because  it  is  expressive  of  aU 
the  ways  m  which  God  communicated 
new  ideas  to  the  minds  of  his  servants. 
It  is  a  word,  too,  chosen  by  the  Holf 
Ghost  hir*iself,  to  signify  the  discovery 
of  truths  formerly  unknown  to  the  apos- 
tles. The  last  book  of  the  New  Tor- 
ment, which  is  a  collection  of  prophe- 
cies, is  called  the  Revelation  of  Jesw 
Christ.  Paul  says  that  he  received  the 
Gospel  by  revelation}  that  'by  reDela- 
tion  the  mysteiy  was  made  known  to 
him,  which  m  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  was 
then  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  m 
prophets  by  the  Spirit :'  and  in  ^^^^\ 
place,  having  observed  that  *  eye  had 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  had  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  the  thing? 
which  God  had  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him,'  he  acids,  "  But  Go(l  hath  nr- 
vealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit,  Rev* 
i.  1.  Gal.  L  a2.  Eph.  il  $.  1  Cor.> 
9, 10.  . 

"  I  have  not  names  to  designate  tne 
other  two  kinds  of  inspiration.  Ih9 
names  used  by  Doddridge,  and  omYSt 
Superintendence,  Elevation,  and  bug- 
gestion,  do  not  convey  the  ideas  stateo 
in  the  three  preceding  particulars,  antt 
are  liable  to  other  objections,  beside* 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.  1  nis 
account  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures has,  I  think,  these  two  recom- 
mendations.:, that  there  is  no  part  oi 
Scripture  which  does  not  faU  ui^der  one 
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0r,o£her.of  the  foregoing  heads;  and 
that  the  different  degrees  of  the  agency 
of  the  pivine  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  the 
^ffepeat  writers  are  carefully  discrimi- 
nated. 

•*.Some  men  have  adopted  very 
itrange  and  dangerous  notions  respect- 
ing the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
Dr.  Priestley  denies  that  they  were 
written  by  a  particular  divine  mspira- 
tion ;  and  asserts  that  the  writers,  though 
men  of  the.  greatest  probity,  were  falli- 
ble, and  have  actually  committed  mis- 
takes in  their  narrations  and  their  lyea- 
scmmgs.  ^But  this  m;ui  and  his  follow- 
ers find  it  their  interest  to  weaken  and 
set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  they  have  adopted  a  system  of  reli- 

§ion  from  which  all  the  distinguishing 
octrines  of  revelation  are  excluded. 
Others  conader  the  Scriptures  as  in- 
spired in  those  places  where  they  pro- 
fess to  deliver  the  word  of  God ;  but  in 
other  places,  especially  in  the  historical 
parts,  they  ascribe  to  them  only  the 
same  authority  which  is  due  to  the 
writings  of  well  informed  and  upright 
men.  But  as  this  distinction  is  perfectly 
arbitrary,  having  no  foundation  in  any 
.  thing  said  by  the  sacred  writers  them- 
sdves,  so  it  is  liable  to  very  material 
objections.  It  represents  our  Lord  and 
his  aposties,  when  they  speak  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  having  attested,  without 
any  ex(?eption  or  limitation,  a  number  of 
books  as  divinely  inspired,  while  some 
of  them  were  partly,  and  some  were 
almost  entirely,  human  compositions :  it 
supposes  the  writers  of  both  Testaments 
to  nave  profanely  mixed  their  own  pro- 
ductions with  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit, 
and  to  have  passed  the  unhallowed  com- 

gound  on  the  woiid  as  genuine.  In  fact, 
y  denying  that  they  were  constantly 
under  mfallible  guidance,  it  leaves  us 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  Know  when  we  should 
or  should  not  believe  them.  If  they 
could  blend  their  own  stories  with  the 
revelations  made  *o  them,  hew  can  I  be 
certain  that  they  have  not,  on  some  oc- 
casions, published,  in  the  name  of  God, 
sentiments  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
were  desirous  to  gain  credit  and  au- 
thority ?  Who  will  assure  me  of  their 
I>erfeet  fidelity  in  drawing  a  line  of  dis^ 
tinction  between  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
man parts  of  their  writin^gs  ?  The  de- 
nial of  the  plenary  inspn*ation  of  the 
(scripture  tends  to  unsettle  the  foundar* 
tions  of  our  faith,  involves  us  in  doubt 
and  perplexity,  and  leaves  us  no  other 
method  of  ascertaining  how  much. we 
should  believe,  but  by  an  appeal  to  rea- 
aon.  But  when  reason  is  invested  with 
the  authority  of  a  judge,  not  gnly  is  re- 


velation dishonoured  and  its  author  t»» 
suited,  but  the  end  for  which  it  ivwft 
given  is  completely  defea^pd. 

**  A  question  of  very  great  importance 
demands  oiir  attention,  while  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  settle,  Mfith  precision,  the 
notion  of  the  insjiiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures :  it  relates  to  the  words  in  which 
the  sacred  writers  have  expressed  their 
ideas.  Some  think,  that  in  the  choice  of 
words  they  were  left  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, and  that  the  language  is  human, 
though  the  .matter  be  divine;  while 
others  believe,  that  in  their  expressions^ 
as  well  as  in  their  sentiments,  tliey  were 
under  the  infallible  direction  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  the  last  opinion  which  ap- 
pears to  be  most  conformable  to  truta^ 
and  it  msy  be  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing reasoning. 

"Every  man  who  hath  attended  tD 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  knows 
that  we  think  in  words,  or  that,  when 
we  form  a  train  or  combination  of  ideas» 
we  clothe  them  with  words;  and  that 
the  ideas  which  are  not  thus  clothed, 
are  indistinct  and  confused.  Let  a  man 
try  to  think  upon  any  subject,  moral  or 
religious,  without  the  aid  of  language 
and  he  will  either  experience  a  total 
cessation. of  thought,  or,  as  this  seems 
impossible,  at  least  while  we  are  awak^, 
he  will  feel  himself  constrained,  not- 
withstanding his  utmost  endeavours,  to 
have  recourse  to  woids  as  the  instru- 
ment of  his  mental  operations.  As  a 
great  pait  of  the  Scnptm^es  was  sug- 
gested or  revealed  to  the  writers;  as 
the  thoughts  or  sentiments,  which  were 
perfectly  new  to  them,  were  conveyed 
mto  their  minds  by  the  Sjnrit,  it  is  plain 
that  they  must  have  been  accompanied 
with  words  proper  to  express  them; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  words  were 
dictated  by  the  same  influences  on  the 
mind  which  communicated  the  ideas* 
The  ideas  could  not  have  come  without 
tlie  words,  because  without  them  thef 
could  not  have  been  conceived.  A  no- 
tion of  the  form  and  quUities  of  a  ma* 
terial  object  may  be  pioduced  by  sul>* 
jecting  it  to  our  senses ;  but  there  is  no 
conceivable  method  of  making  us  aor 
quainted  with  new  abstract  truths,  or 
with  things  which  do  not  he  within  the 
sphere  of  sensation,  but  by  conveying  to 
tne  mind,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
words  significant  cf  them.-^In  all  those 
passages  of  Scripture,  therefore,  whick 
were  written  by  revelation,  it  is  nxani** 
fest  that  the  words  were  inspired ;  and 
this  is  still  more  evident  with  respect  to 
those  passages  which  the  writew  them- 
selves did  not  understand.  No  ii\aa 
coiUd  write  an  inteUiglhle  discourse  on 
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%ti^l4ect  "wlilch  he  does  not  understaotid, 
ttileas  be  were  fiirmshed  with  the  words 
as  well  as  thf  sentiments ;  and  that  the 
penmen  of  the  Scr^tures  did  not  al- 
ways understand  what  they  wrote, 
might  be  safely  inferred  from  the  com- 
parative darkness  of  the  dispensaticn 
under  which  some  of  them  lived ;  and 
is  btbnated'by  Peter,  when  he  says, 
that  the  prophets  'enquired  and  search- 
ed diligently  what,  and  what  manner  of 
time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in 
them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  be- 
iiorehand  the  sutferings  of  Christ,  and 
the  glory  that  should  follow.'    1  Pet.  L 

la  11. 

**Ib  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
those  not  excepted  in  which  the  writei^s 
relate  such  things  as  had  fallen  within 
the  compass  of  their  own  knowledge, 
'We  studl  be  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  words  are  inroired,  if  we  calmly 
and  seriously  weign  tho  following  con- 
siderations. If  Christ  promised  to  his 
tlisciples,  that,  when  they  were  brought 
before  kings  and  governors  for  his  sake, 
•  it  should  be  given  them  in  that  same 
hour  what  they  should  speak,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father  should  speak  in 
them.'  Matt  x.  19, 2a  Luke  xii.  11, 12. 
A  promise  which  cannot  be  i*easonably 
understood  to  agnify  less  than  that  both 
words  and  sentiments  should  be  dictated 
to  them,  it  is  folly  as  credible  that  they 
should  be  assisted  in  the  same  maimer 
when  they  wrote,  especially  as  the  re- 
cord was  to  last  through  all  ages,  and 
to  be  a  rule  of  taith  to  all  the  nations  cf 
the  earth.  Paul  affirms  that  he  and  the 
isdier  apostles  spoke  'not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  taught,'  1  Cor. 
u.  13.  and  this  general  assertion  may  be 
»pi>lied  to  their  writings^  as  well  as  to 
w^ir  sermons.  Besides,  every  person 
who  liath  reflected  upon  the  subject,  is 
aware  of  the  importance  of  a  proper  se- 
fectioQ  of  words  m  expressmg  our  senti- 
ments ;  and  knows  how  easy  it  is  fbr  a 
heedless  or  un  AHfol  person  not  only  to 
injure  the  beauty  and  weaken  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  discourse  by  th«  impropriety 
of  his  language,  but  by  substituting  one 
woi^  for  another,  to  which  it  seems  to 
te  equivalent,  to  alter  the  meaning,  and 
perliaps  render  it  totally  different.  If, 
then,  vhe  sacred  writers  had  not  been 
directed  in  the  choice  of  word^  haw 
4ould  we  have  been  assured  that  those 
which  they  have  chosen  were  the  most 
inroper?  Is  it  not  possible,  nay,  is  it  not 
certaiii,  that  they  would  have  some- 
timea expressed  themselves  inaccurate- 
^  as  muT}'  of  them  wci*e  illiterate ;  and 
if  mMe^uence  w«mld  have  ob.«rured 


and  misrepresented  the  truth  ?  In  thh 
case,  how  could  our  fahh  have  wKurtlf 
rested  on  their  testimony  ?  Would  a* 
the  suspicion  of  error  m  their  writii^ 
have  rendered  it  necessary,  before  we 
received  them,  to  try  them  by  the  stan- 
dard of  reason  ?  and  would  not  the  au- 
thority and  the  design  of  revelation  hare 
thus  been  overthrown  ?  We  ttiust  con- 
chide,  therefore,  that  the  words  of 
Scripture  are  from  God,  as  well  as  the 
matter ;  or  we  shall  charge  him  with  a 
want  of  wisdom  in  transmitting  his 
truths  through  a  channel  by  which  they 
might  have  been,  and  most  prot^ly 
have  been,  pcdluted. 

•*  To  the  inspiration  of  the  words,  the 
diflference  in  the  style  of  the  sacred 
writers  seems  to  be  an  objection ;  h^ 
cause,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  were  the  au- 
thor of  the  words,  the  style  might  be 
expected  to  be  unifortnijr  the  same. 
But  in  answer  to  this  objection  it  mavbe 
observed,  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose 
operations  are  various,  might  act  differ- 
ently'on  different  persons,  according  to 
the  natural  turn  of  their  minds.  He 
mi^ht  enable  one  man,  for  instance^  to 
write  more  sublimely  than  anoAer, 
because  he  was  naturally  of  a  more  ex- 
alted genius  than  the  other,  and  the 
siAject  assigned  to  him  demanded  more 
elevated  language ;  or  he  might  prt)- 
duce  a  ditfercnce  in  the  style  of  the 
same  man,  by  raising,  at  one  toe,  his 
faculties  above  their  ordinary  state;  and 
by  leaving  them  at  another,  to  act  ac- 
ceding to  their  native  energy  under  his 
inspection  and  control.  We  should  not 
suppose  tliat  inspiration,  even  in  its 
higner  degrees,  deprived  those  who 
were  the  subjects  ot  it,  of  the  use  of 
their  faculties.  They  were,  indeed,  the 
organs  of  the  Spirit;  but  they  were 
conscious,  intelligent  oi'gans.  They 
were  dependent,  but  distinct  agents; 
and    the    operation    of   their  men^ 

Eowers,  though  elevated  and  directed 
y  superior  influence,  was  analogous  to 
their  ordinary  mode  of  procedure.  It 
is  easy,  thert^fore,  to  conceive  that  the 
style  d  the  writers  of  the  Scriptura 
sHould  differ,  just  as  it  would  have  dif- 
fered if  they  had  not  been  inspired.  A 
peri'ect  uniformity  of  style  could  not 
hav^  taken  place,  unless  they  had  aU 
been  inspirea  in  the  same  degree,  and 
by  inspiration  their  faculties  had  been 
completely  suspended,  so  that  divme 
truths  were  conveyed  by  them  in  the 
same  passive  manner  in  which  a  pipe 
affords  a  passage  to  water,  or  a  trumpet 
to  the  breath.^  Sec  Dick'9  Esse^  on 
the  Imfiitation  of  the  Scriptures;  H(vi> 
[i(fer  on  Fienhry  Invitation;  JiNf^ 
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dix  to  3d  vol.  of  Dod(jiridge^8  Expo- 
sitor; Calamy  arid  Bennett  on  Inspi- 
ration ;  Dr.  Stennett  on  the  Authority 
and  Use  of  Scripture;  Parry^s  Enquiry 
into  the  Miture  and  Extent  of  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Apostles;  Browns 
S/at.and  Rev,  Relig.  p.  78 ;  and  article 
Christianity  and  Scblipture,  in  this 
work. 

INSTINCT,  that  power  which  acts 
on  and  impels  any  creature  to  any  par- 
ticular manner  of  conduct,  not  by  a 
view  of  the  beneficial  consequences, 
but  merely  from  a  strong,  impulse  sup- 
posed necessaiy  in  its  effects,  and  to  be 
given  them  to  supply  the  place  of  rea- 
son. 

INSTITUTE,  INSTITUTION;  an 
established  custom  or  law;  a  precept, 
maxim,  or  principle.  Institutions  may 
be  considered  as  positive,  moral,  and 
human.  1.  Those  are  called  positive  in- 
stitutions or  precepts  which  are  not 
founded  upon  any  reasons  known  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  ^iven,  or  disco- 
verable by  tliem,  but  which  are  observ- 
ed merely  because  some  superior  has 
commanded  them. — 2.  Moral  are  those, 
the  reasons  of  which  we  see,  and  the 
duties  of  wluch  arise  out  of  the  nature 
of  die  case  itself,  prior  to  external  com- 
mand.— 3.  Humarit  are  generally  appli- 
ed to  those  inventions  oi  men,  or  means 
oi  honouring  God,  which  are  not.  ap- 
pomted  by  him,  and  which  are  nume- 
rous ■  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  too 
many  <tf  them  in  Protestant  churches. — 
Butler* s  Analogy^  p.  214 ;  Doddridge's 
Lee.  lect  158 ;  Kooinson's  Claude,  217, 
vol.  i.  and  258,  vol.  ii;  Burrough's  Two 
Die.  on  Positive  Institutions;  Bp. 
Hdadley's  Plain  Account,  p.  3. 

INTEGRITY,  purity  of  mind,  free 
from  any  midue  bias  or  principle,  Prov. 
xi.  3.  ^  Many  hold,  that  a  certain  ai-tful 
sagacity,  founded  upon  knowledge  of 
the  world,  is  the  best  conductor  of  evory 
one  who  would  be  a  successful  adven- 
turer in  life,  and  that  a  strict  attention 
to  integrity  would  lead  them  into  dan- 
ger and  distress..  But,  in  answer  to  this 
it  is  justly  observed,  1.  That  the  guid- 
rtnce  of  integrity  is  the  safest  under 
which  we  can  be  jjlaced ;  that  the  ix)ad 
in  which  it  leads  us  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  fveest  from  dangers,  Prov.  iii.  21, 
&c — 2.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most 
honoural?le ;  for  mte^nty  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  is  high  in  character 
among  mankind,  Prov.  iv.  8. — 3.  It  is 
the  most  conducive  to  felicity,  Phil.  iv. 
6,  7.  Prov.  iii.  17.-^-4^.  Such  a  character 
can  look  forward  to  eternity  without 
dismay,  Rom.  ii.  7. 

INTEMPERANCE,  excess  in  eat- 


ing or  drinking.  This  Is  the  geneijal 
idea  of  it ;  but  we  may  observe,  that 
whatever  indulgence  undermines  tSie 
health,  impairs  the  senses,  inflames  the 
passions^  clouds  and  sullies  the.  reason, 
penerts  the  judgment,  enslaves  the  will, 
or  in  any  way  disorders  or  debilitates 
the  faculties,  may  be  ranked  under  this " 
vice.    See  article  Temperance. 

INTERCESSION  OF  CHRIST,  his 
interposing  for  sinners  by  virtue  of  the 
satistaction  lie  made  to  divine  justice.  1. 
As  to  the  fact  itself  it  is  evident,  from 
many  places  of  Scriptm-e,  that  ^Christ 
pleads  with  God  in  favour  of  his  peo- 
ple, Rom.  viii.  34.  Heb.  vli.  25.  1  John 
li.  l.-r-2.  As  to  the  manner  of  it :  the 
appearance  of  the  high-priest  among  the 
Jews,  in  the  presence  of  God,  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  when  he  offered  before 
him  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering,  is  ^t 
large  refeiTfpd  to  by  St.  Paul,  as  illus- 
trating the  intercession  of  Christ,  Heb. 
ix.'ll,  14,  22,  26.  Hqb.  x.,  19,  21.  Christ 
appeal's  before  God  with  his  own  body; 
but  whether  he  intercedes  vocally  or  not, 
cannot  be  known :  though  it  is  most  prp^ 
bable,  I  think,  that  he  does  .not :  how- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  he  does  not  inter- 
cede in  like  manner  as  when  on  ear^i, 
with  prostration  of  body^  cries  and  teats, 
which  would  be  quite  incousistent  whK 
his  state  of  exaltation  and  gloiy ;  nor  as 
supplicating  an  angry  judge,  tor  peace 
is  made  by  the  blood  of  the  cross;  nor 
as  litigating  a  ]>oint  in  a  court  of  judica- 
tui*e ;  but  his  intercession  is  carrifed  on 
by  showing  hijnself  2i%  having  done,  as 
their  surety,  all  thiat  law  and  justice 
could  require,  by  representing  his  blood 
and  sacrifice  as  the  groimd  of  his  peo- 
ple's acceptance  with  the  Father,  Rev. 
V.  6.  John  xvii.  24. — ^3.  The  end  cf 
Christ'' s  intercession  is  not  to  remind 
the  Divine  Being  of  any  thing  which  he 
would  otherwise  forget,  nor  to  persuade 
him  to  any  thing  which  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  do ;  but  it  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  holiness  and  majesty  of  the 
Father,  and  the  wisdom  and  grace  of 
the  Son;  not  to  say  that  it  may  have 
other  unknown  uses  with  respect  to  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  invisible  world.  He 
is  repi-esented,  also,  as  offeinng  up  the 

Erayers  and  praises  of  his  people,  which 
ecome  acceptable  to  God  through  him. 
Rev,  viii.  3,  4.  Heb.  xiii.  15.  1  Pet.  ii.  5. 
He  there  pleads  for  the  conversion  of 
his  unconverted  <Jnes ;  and  for  the  con- 
solation, preser\'ation,  and  glorification 
of  his  people,  John  xvii.  1  John  ii.  1,  5. 
—4.  Of  the  properties  ofCJiri«t*a  intent 
cession  we  may  observe,  1.  That' it Js 
authoritative.  He  intercedes  not  witfeh 
out.  right,  Jolm  xvii*  24.  Ps.  ii.  S<^2. 
Mm 
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Wise :  he  understands  the  nature  of  his 
work,  and  the  wants  of  his  people,  John 
IL  25. — 3.  Righteous:  for  it  is  founded 

a)on  justice  and  truth,  1  John  iii.  5. 
eb.  vii.  26. — i.  Compassionate,  Heb. 
ii.  17.  V.  8.  Is.  Ixiii.  9. — 5.  He  is  the  sole 
advocate,  1  Tim.  ii.  5. — 6.  It  is  per- 
petual, Heb.  vii.  25. — 7.  Efficacious,  1 
John  ii.  1,  2.- — 8.  The  use  we  should 
make  of  Christ's  intercession  is  this :  1. 
We  may  learn  the  wonderful  love  of 
God  to  man,  Rom.  v.  10. — 2.  The  dura- 
bility and  safety  of  the  cl.urch,  Luke 
xxii.  31,  32.  Is.  x^^i.  24.-3.  The  ground 
we  have  for  comfort,  Heb.  ix.  24.  Rom. 
viii.  34. — 4.  It  should  excite  us  to  offer 
up  players  to  God  as  they  are  accepta- 

.  ble  thi-oueh  him,  Rev.  viii.  3,  4.  See 
Chamocka  IVorks,  vol.  ii.  p.  1109; 
Flarvel*8  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  72;  Z)orf- 
drid^e's  Lee.  vol.  ii.  p.  294, 8vo ;  Giirs 
Body  of  Drv,  vol.  h.  p.  126,  8vo.  edit. 
Browrrs  Mit,  and  Pev.  JRel.  p.  348; 
Berry  Street  Lee,  N").  18;  Rid^ley's 
Bodxf  of  D'w.  ques.  55. 

INTERDICT,  an  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, by  which  the  chuich  of  Rome  for- 
bids the  pei'fbrmance  of  divine  sen^ice 
in  a  kingdom,  province,  town,  &.c.  This 
censure  has  been  frequently  executed  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  and  in 
the  year  1170,  Pope  Alexander  III.  put 
all  England  under  an  interdict,  forbid- 
ding the  clergy  to  perform  any  pait  of 
divine  service,  except  baptizing  infants, 

,  taking  confessions,  and  giving  absolution 

*  to  dying  penitents;  but  this  censure 
being  liable  to  ill  consequences,  of  pi*o- 
nioting  libertinism  and  a  neglect  of  re- 
ligion, the  succeeding  popes  have  very 
seldom  made  use  of  it.  There  was  also 
an  interdict  of  persons,  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  attending  on  di- 
vine ser\'ice.  Paiticular  persons  were 
also  anciently  interdicted  of  fire  and  wa- 
ter, which  signifies  a  banishment  for 
some  particular  offence :  by  this  censure' 
no  person  was  ])ermitte'd  to  receive 
them,  or  allow  them  fire  or  water ;  and, 
being  thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two 
necessary  elements  of  life,  they  wei*e, 
doubtless,  under  a  kind  of  civil  death. 

INTEREST  IN  CHRIST,  a  term 
often  made  use  of  in  the  religious  world ; 
and  implies  our  having  a  right  to  claim 
him  as  crar  mediator,"  surctv,  advocate, 
and  saviour,  and  with  him  all  those  spi- 
ritual blessings  which  are  purchased  and 
applied  by  him  to  those  whom  he  has 

.reaeemed.  The  term,  **  having-  a 
right. Jo . chim  him"  perhaps,  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  often  used,  **  being'  ena- 
bled to  tlaim  Mm"  as  manv  have  an 
mterest  in  Christ  who  are  destitute  ot 
ttiatassui-antc  which  givca  tliem  a  com- 


fortable sense  thereof.  RidgWa  Lih 
228.  3d.  edit.  Pike's  Cases  of  Conscience, 
p.  130. 

INTERIM,  the  name  of  a  formulary, 
or  confession  of  faith,  obtruded  upon  the 
Protestants,  after  the  death  of  Luther, 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  he  had 
defeated  trieir  forces.  It  was  so  called, 
because  it  was  only  to  take  place  in  the 
interim,  till  a  general  council  should  de- 
cide all  the  points  in  question  between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  oc- 
casion of  it  was  this :  The  emperor  had 
made  choice  of  three  divines,  viz.  Julius 
Phlu^,  bishop  of  Naumberg;  Michael 
Heldmg,  titiUar  bishop  of  Sidon ;  and 
John  Agi'icola,  preacher  to  the  elector 
of  Bi'andenburgh  ;  who  drew  up  a  pro- 
ject, consisting  of  26  articles,  concerning 
the  points  of  religion  in  dispute  between 
the  Catholics  and  Pi-otestants.  The 
contro\'erted  points  were,  the  state  of 
Adam  before  and  after  his  fall ;  tiie  re- 
demption of  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ; 
the  justification  of  sinners ;  charity  and 
goodl  works ;  the  confidence  we  ought 
to  have  in  God ;  that  our  sins  are  re- 
mitted ;  the  church  and  its  true  mark^ 
its  power,  its  authority,  and  mmisters; 
the  pope  and  bishops;'  the  sacraments; 
the  mass ;  the  commemoration  of  saints; 
their  intercession;  and  prayers  for  the 
dead. 

The  emperor  sent  this  project  to  the 
pope  for  his  approbation,  which  he  re- 
fused: whereupon  Charles  V.  published 
the  imperial  constitution,  called  the  In- 
terim, wherein  he  declared,  that  » 
was  his  will,  that  all  his  Catholic  domi- 
nions should,  for  the  future,  innolabiy 
obsei-ve  the  customs,  statutes,  and  oroi- 
nances  of  the  universal  church;  ai" 
that  those  who  had  sepai-ated  them- 
selves from  it,  should  either  reum  ? 
themselves  to  it,  or  at  least  conforms 
this  constitution-,  and  that  all  shouw 
quietly  e^cpect  the  decisions  of  the  gene- 
ral council."  This  oi-dinance  was  put^ 
lished  in  the  diet  of  Augsbui-gh,  May  i^, 
1548;  but  this  device  neither  pleaseu 
the  pope  nor  the  Protestants:  ^"^  j;"" 
thei-an  preachers  openly  ^^eclared  uj^ 
would  not  receive  it,  alleging  that  it  i^ 
established  popeiy:  some  chose  ratnc 
to  quit  their  chairs  and  livings  tliJm  ^ 
subscribe  it;  nor  would  the  ""*^^^ 
Saxony  receive  it.  Calvin,  and  ^^]lj 
others'  wrote  against  it.    On  the  oiu^ 


side,*  the  emperor  was  so  severe  ag^^ 
those  who  refused  to  accept  it,  tjiai ' 
disfranchised  the  cities  of  MagdelDurB 
and  Constance  for  their  9PP?,^,i^°?;^rm 
J  NTERMEDI  ATE.  STA 1  E»  *  ten« 
made  use  of  to  denote  the  state  ^^ 
.soul  between  death  and  the  resun«cv»- 
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From- the  Scriptures  speaking  frequent- 
ly of  the  dead  as  sleeping  in  their  graves, 
many  have  supposed  that  the  soul  sleeps 
tili  tne  resun'ection,  i.  e.  is  in  a  state  of 
entire  insensibility.  But  against  this 
t^inion,  and  that  the  soul,  after  death, 
enters  immediately  into  a  state  of  re- 
gard, or  punishment,  the  following  pas- 
sages seem  to  be  conclusive,  Matt.  xvii. 
8.  Luke  xxiii.  42.  2  Cm-,  v.  6.  Phil.  i.  21. 
jLuke  xvi.  22,  23.  Rev.  vi.  9.  See  aj-ti- 
cles  Resurrection,  Soul,  and  Fu- 
ture State  ;  Bishop.  Law's  Jpfien- 
dLrto  his  Theory  of  Religion  ;  Search's 
Uffht  of  Kature  fiursued  ;  Bennett's 
O&m  Haneahamotn,  or  View  of  the  In- 
termediate State;  Jrrhibald  Camfibeirs 
View  of  the  Middle  State;  Archdeacon 
Blackourne*8  Historical  Vienv  of  the 
Controversy  concerning  an  Intermedi- 
ate State,  and  the  separate  Existence  of 
the  Soul  betiveen'Death  and  the  general 
Resurrection  ;  ia  which  last  the  reader 
will  find  a  large  account  of  the  wntings 
on  this  subject,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  to  almost  the  present 
time.  See  alao  Doddridge's  LcctureSy 
lect.  219. 

INTERPRETING  OF  TONGUES, 
a  gift  bestowed  on  the. apostles  and  pri- 
mitive Christians,  so  that  in  a  mixed  as- 
sembly, consisting  of  persons  of  different 
nations,  if  one  spoke  in  a  l^uiguage,  un- 
derstood by  one  part,  another  could  re- 
peat and  translate  what  he  said  into  dif- 
ferent languages  undcrstmxl  bv  others, 
1  Cor.  xii.  10.  1  Cor.  xiv.  5,  6,  13. 

INTOLERANCE  is  a  word  chiefly 
used '  in  reference  to  those  persons, 
churches,  or  societies,  who  do  not  allow 
men  to  think  for  themselves,  but  impose 
on  them  articles,  creeds^  ceremonies, 
6cc.  of  their  own  devising.  See  Toli> 
EATION.  Nothing  is  more  abhorrent 
from  the  genius  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion than  an  intolerant  spirit,  or  an  in- 
tolerant church.  *It  has  inspired  its 
votaries  with  a  savage  ferocity;  has 
plunged  the  fatal  dagger  into  innocent 
olood;  depopulated  towns  and  king- 
doms ;  overthrown  states  and  empires, 
and  brought  down  the  righteods  ven- 
geance 6f  heaven  upon  a  guilty  world. 
The  pretence  of  superior  knowledge, 
sanctity,  and  authority  for  its  support, 
Is  the  disgrace  of  reason,  the  grief  of 
wi^om,  and  the  paroxysm  of  folly. 
To  fetter  the  conscience,  is  injustice ; 
to  ensnare  it,  is  an  act  of  sacrilege ; 
but  to  torture  it,  by  an  attempt  to 
force  its  feelhigs,  is  horrible  intolerance ; 
It  is  the  most  abandoned  violation  of  all 
ttie  maxims  of  religion  and  morality, 
Jesus  Christ  formed  a  kingdom  purely 
spiritual :  the  apostles  exerdsed  only  a 


spiritual  auth<:)rit>-  under  the  dircctioa^ 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  particular  churches 
were  united  only  by  faith  and  love ;  in 
all  civil  affairs  they  submitted  to  civil 
magistracy;  and  in  religious  concerns 
they  were  governed  by  .the  reasonings 
advice,  and  exhortations  of  t;heir  own 
officers :  their  censures  were. only  honest 
reproofs;  and  their  excommunications 
were  onlv  declarations  that  such  of*- 
fenders,  Ibeing  incorrigible,  were,  no 
longer  accounted  members  of  their 
communities."  Let  it  e\^er  be  rfemem- 
bered,  therefore,  that  no  man  or  men 
[have  any  authority  whatever  from 
Christ  over  the  consciences  of  others^ 
or  to  pei'secutc  the  persons  of  any 
whose  religious  principles  agree  not 
with  their  own.  See  Lowell's  Sermons^ 
ser.  6;  Robinson's  Claude,  vol.  ii.  p. 
227,  299;  Saurin's  Ser.  3d.  vol.  p.  30, 
preface;  Locke  on  G&vemment  and 
Toleration. 

INTREPIDITY,  a  disposition  of 
mind  unaffected  with  fear  at  the  ap* 

E roach  of  danger.  Resolution  either 
anishes  fear  or  surmounts  it,  and  is 
firm  on  all  occa:sions.  Courage  is  impa^ 
I  tient  to  attack,  undertakes  ooldly,  and 
j  is  not  lessened  by  difficulty.  Valour  acts 
with  vigour,  gives  no  way  to  ^resi stance, 
but  pursues  an  enterprise  in  spite  of  oj)»- 
position.  Bravery  knows  no  fear;  it 
runs  nobly  into  danger,  and  prefers 
honour  to  life  itself.  Intrepidity  en- 
counters the  greatest  points  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  and  dareseven  present 
death.    See  Courage,  Fortitude. 

INVESTITURE,  in  ecclesiastical 
policy,  is  the  act  of  conferring  any  be* 
nefice  on  another.  It  wlis  customary  for 
princes  to  make  investiture  of  ecclesi- 
astical benefices,  by  delivering  to  the 
person  they  had  chosen  a  pastoi'iil  staff 
and  a  ring.  The  account  of  t)iis  cere- 
mony may  be  seen  at  large  in  Moshein^» 
Ecclesiastical  History,  cent.  xi.  part  li 
ch  cVn  2 

INVISIBLES,  a  name  of  distinction 
given  to  the  disciples  of  Osiander,  Fla- 
cius,  IllyricuS,  Swenkfeld,  &c.  because 
they  dciiied  the  perpetual  visibility  of 
the  church. 

INVOCATION,  a  calling  upon  God 
in  prayer.  It  is  generally  considered  as 
the  first  part  of  that  necessary  duty,  and 
includes,  1.  A  making  mention  of  one  or 
more  of  the  names  or.  titles  of  God,  in- 
dicative of  the  object  to  whom  we  pray- 
-—2.  A  declaration  of  our  desire  and  de- 
sign to  .worship  him.  And,  3.  A  desire 
of  his  assistance  and  acceptance,  under 
a  sense  of  our  own  unwortniness.  In  the 
church  of  Rome,  inrvocation  also  signn 
fies  adoration  of^  and  prayers  to  tlKi 
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«alnls.  The  council  of  Trent  expressly 
teaches,  that  the  saints  who  reign  with 
Jesus  Christ  offer  up  their  pmyers  to 
God  for  men,  and  condemn  those  who 
maintain  the  contrary  doctrine.  The 
Protestants  censure  and  reject  this  opi- 
nion, as  contrary  to  Scripture ;  deny  the 
truth  of  the  fact;  and  think  it  highly 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  limited, 
initi^  being,  should  be  in  a  manner  om- 
nipresent, and,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
heaf  and  attend  to  the  prayers  that  are 
offered  up  to  him  in  England,  China, 
and  Peru ;  and  from  hence  infer,  that,  if 
tiie  saints  cannot  hear  their  request,  it  is 
inconsisteht  with  common  sense  to  ad- 
dress any  kind  of_prayer  to  them. 

JO  ACHIMITES,  the  disciples  of  Joa- 
chim, aobot  of  Flora,  in  Calabria.  Joa- 
chim was  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  a  great 
pretender  to  inspiration.  He  relates^  of 
timself,  that,  bemg  very  young,  he  went 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  dress'  of  a  hermit  to 
visit  the  holy  places :  and  that,  while  he 
was  in  prayer  to  God  in  the  church  of 
that  city,  Gk)d  communicated  to  him,  by 
infiision,  the  knowledge  of  divine  mys- 
teries, and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
wr6te  against  Lombard,  the  master  of 
the  sentences,  who  had  maintained  that 
.there  was  but  one  essence  in  God, 
though  there  were  three  persons ;  and 
he  pretended,  that,  since  there  were 
three  persons  there  must  be  three  es- 
sences. This  dispute  was  in  the  year 
1195.  Joachim's  writings  were  con- 
demned by  the  fourth  Lateran  council. 

Hip  followers,  the  Joachimites,  were 
harticularly  fond  of  certain  ternaries. 
The  Father  they  said  operated  from 
the  beginning  \intil  the  coming  of  the 
Son :  the  Son  from  that  time  to  theirs, 
viz.  the  year  1260 ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
then  took  it  up,  and  was  to  operate  in 
his  turn.  They  likewise  divided  every 
thing  relating  to  men,  doctrine,  and 
manner  of  living,  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cordingto  the  three  persons  of  theTri- 
nity.  The  first  ternary  was  that  of 
rnen ;  of  wKom,  the  first  class  was  that 
erf  married  men,  which  had  lasted  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Father ;  the  se- 
cond was  that  of  clerks,  which  lasted 
during  the  time  of  the  Son ;  and  the  last 
was  that  of  monks,  wherein  was  to  be 
an  uncommon  effusion  of  grace  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  second  ternary  was 
that  of  doctrine,  4  viz.  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  New,  and  the  everlasting 
Go^el ;  the  first  they  ascribed  to  the 
Father,  the  second  to  the  Son,  and  the 
thhxl  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  third  ternary 
consisted  in  the  manner  of  living,  viz. 
under  thb  Father,  men  hved  according 
to  tlve  flesh.;  uadfer  the  Soil,  they  lived 


accoiHbng  tb  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ; 
and  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  wer^ 
to  live  according  to  the  ^irit  onhr. 
JOHN,  ST.  Chriaiians  of.  See  Chris* 

TIANS. 

JOY,  a  delight  of  the  mind  arisng 
from  the  consideration  of  a  present  or 
assured  approaching  possessicm  of  a  fu- 
ture good.  When  it  is  mo^rate,  it  fe 
called  gladness;  when  raised  op  a  sud- 
den to  the  highest  degree,  it  is  then 
exultation  or  transfiort;  when  we  limit 
our  desires  by  our  possessions,  it  is  conr- 
tentment;  when  our  desires  are  raised 
high,  and  yet  accomplished,  this  is  called 
satisfaction;  when  our  joy  is  derived 
fix)m  some  comical  occasion  or  amuse- 
ment, it  is  mirth;  if  it  arise  from,  consi- 
derable opposition  that  is  vanquished  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  good  we  desire,  it  is 
then  called  triumfih ;  when  joy  has  so 
long  possessed  the  mind  that  it  is  settled 
into  a  temper,  we  call  it  cheerfulness; 
when  we  rejoice  upon  the  account  of  any 
good  which  others  obtain,  it  may  be 
(^lled  symfiathy  or  congratulation. 
This  is  natural  joy ;  but  there  is,— 2.  A 
moral  joy^  which  is  a  self-approbation, 
or  that  which  arises  from  the  perform- 
ance of  any  good  actions ;  this  is  called 
peace,  or  serenity  of  conscience :  if  the 
action  be  honourable,  and  the  joy  rise 
high,  it  may  be  called  glory. — 3.  There 
is  also  a  s/itritual  joy,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture calls  a  **  fruit  of  the  SpMt,"  GaL 
V.  22.  « the  joy  of  faith."  Phil.  i.  25.  and 
"  the  rejoicing  of  hope,"  Heb.  iii.  6.  77* 
objects  of  it  are,  1.  God  himself,  Ps.  xliii. 
4.  Is.  xli.  10.— 2.  Christ,  Phil.  iii.  3.  1 
Pet.  i.  8. — 3.  The  promises,  Ps.  cxix. 
162. — 4.  The  administration  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Go^el  ordinances,  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
15. — 5  J  The  prosperity  of  the  interest  of 
Christ,  Acts  XV.  3.  Rev.  xi.  15,  1^^— 6. 
The  happiness  of  a  future  state,  Kom. 
V.  2.  Matt  XXV.  The  nature  and  firo* 
/lerties  of  this  joy:  1.  It  is  or  should  be 
constant^  Phil.  iv.  4. — 2.  It  is  unknown 
to  the  men  of  the  world,  1  Cor.  ii.  14. — 
kS.  It  is  unspeakable,  1  Pet  i.  8.-4.  It  is 
permanent,  John  xvi.  22.  Watts  on  the 
Pass,  sect.  11 ;  GUl^s  Body  of  Div.  p. 
HI.  3d.  vol.  8vo.  edit;  Grove*s  Mor. 
Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  ^56, 

JOY  OF  GOD  relates,  1.  To  the  de- 
light and  complacency  he  has  in  him^ 
self,  his  own  nature,  and  perfections.--- 
2.  He  rejoices  in  his  own  works,  Ps.  civ. 
31.— 3.  In  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  MzUt. 
iii.  17.— 4.  In  the  work  of  redemptiort, 
John  iii.  15.— 5.  In  the  subjects  of  his 
grace,  Ps.  cxlvii.  11.  2^h.  iiL  17^.  Ps. 
cxlix.  4.  • 

IRRESISTIBLE  GRACE.  See 
Graoe.  j  '      .        .  *  .   .^ 
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ISBRANIKI,  a  denomination  which 
appeared  in  Russia  about  the  year  1^66, 
and  assumed  this  name,  whicn  signifies 
the  multitude  of  the  elect.  But  they 
were  called  by  their  adversaries  Rols- 
kolsnika,  or  the  seditious  faction.  They 
professed  a  rigorous  zeal  for  the  letter 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  main- 
tfdned  that  there  is  no  subordination  of 
rank  among  the  faithfiij,  and  that  a 
Christian  maty  kill  himself  forthe  love 
of  Christ. 

ISRAELITES,  the  descendants  of  Is- 
rael, who  were  at  first  called  Hebrews, 
by  reason  of  Abraham,  who  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  and 
afterwards  Israelites,  from  Israel,  the 
father  of  the  twelve  patriarchs;  and, 
lastly,  Jews,  particularly  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  be- 
cause the  tribe  oi  Judah  was  then  much 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the 
other  tribes,  and  foreigners  had  scarce 
any  knowledge  of  this  tribe.  For  the 
history  of  this  people,  see  article  /ews. 

ITINERANT  PREACHERS,  those 
who  are  not  settled  over  any  particular 
congregation,  but  go  from  place  to  place 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to,  and  in- 
structing ttie  ignorant.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  against  pei*sons  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  would  not  be  so  much  neces- 
sity for  them,  were  every  minister  of  his 
parish  to  do  his  duty.  But  the  sad  de- 
clension of  morals  in  many  places ;  the 
awfiil  ignorance  that  prevails  as  to  God 
•  and  real  religion ;  the  little  or  no  exer- 
tion of  those  who  are  the  guides  6f  the 
people ;  **  villages  made  up  of  a  train 
of  idle,  profligate,  and  miserable  poor, 
and  where  the  barbarous  rhymes  in 
their  church-yards  inform  us  tliat  they 
are  all  either  gone  or  going  to  heaven  :*' 
these  things,  with  a  variety  of  others, 
form  a  sufficient  reason  for  every  able 
and  benevolent  person  to  step  forward, 
and  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  enlighten 
the  minds,  lessen  the  miseries,  and  pro- 
jnote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. A  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  of  respectable  talents,  very 
judiciously  obsei*ves,  that,  **  Notwith- 
Ktanding  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  and 
the  indiscretions  of  some  individuals,  an 
itinerant  teacher  is  one  of  the  most  ho- 
nourable and  useful  characters  that  can 
be  found  upon  earth ;  and  there  needs 
no  other  proof  than  the  experience  of 
the  church  in  ^aJl  ages,  that,  when  this 
"work  is  <Jone  properly  and  with  perse- 
verance, it  forms  the  grand  metnod  of 
spreading  wide,  and  rendering  effica- 
cious religious  knowledge,  for  great  re- 
formations and  revivals  of  religion  have 
24  ^ 


uniformly  been  thus  effected ;  and  it  is 
especially  sanctioned  by  the  example  <rf 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  recommend- 
ed as  the  divine  method  of  spreading  the 
Gospel  through  the  nations  of  the  earth; 
itinerant  preaching  having  almost  al- 
ways preceded  and  made  way  for  the 
solid  ministry  of  regular  pastors.  Butit 
is  a  work  which  requires  peculiar  ta- 
lents and  dispositions,  and  a  peculiar 
call  in  God's  providence;  ana  is  not 
rashly  and  hastily  to  be  ventured  upon 
by  every  novice  who  has  learned^  to 
speak  about  the  Gospel,  and  has  more 
zeal  than  knowledge,  prudence,  hu- 
mility, or  experience.  An  unblemished 
character,  a  disinterested  spirit,  an  ex- 
emplary deadness  to  the  world,  unaf- 
fected humility,  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  human  heart,  and  preparation  for 
enduring  the  cross  not  only  with  bold- 
ness, but  with  meekness,  patience,  and 
sweetness  of  temper,  are  mdispensably 
necessary  for  sucn  a  service." 

JUBILEE,  a  public/estivity. — ^Among 
the  Jews  it  was  held  every  49th  or  50th 
year.  It  was  proclaimed  with  the  sound 
of  rams'  horns:  no  servile  work  was 
done  on  it ;  the  land  lay  untilled ;  what 
grew  of  itself  belonged  to  the  poor  and 
needy;  whatever  debts  the  Hebrews 
owed  to  One  another  were  wholly  re- 
mitted ;  hired  as  well  as  bond-servants 
of  the  Hebrew  race  obtained  their  liber- 
ty; inheritances  reverted  to  their  ori- 
ginal proprietors.  See  25th  chap.  Levi- 
ticus. Jubilee,  in  a  more  modem  sense, 
denotes  a  grand  church  solemnity  or 
ceremony,  celebrated  at  Rome,  where- 
in the  pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence 
to  all  sinners ;  at  least  to  as  many  as 
visit  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  at  Rome.  The  jubilee  was  first 
established  bv  Boniface  VII.  m  1300, 
which  was  only  to  return  every  hundred 
years ;  but  the  first  celebration  brought 
m  such  store  of  wealth,  that  Clement 
VI.  in  1343,  reduced  it  to  the  period  of 
fifty  ydars.  Urban  VI.  in  1389,  appoint- 
ed it  to  be  held  every  thirty-five  years, 
that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour ;  and 
Paul  IL  and  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475,  brought 
it  down  to  every  twenty-five,  that  every 
person  might  have  the  benefit  of  it  once 
m  his  life.  ,  Boniface  IX.  granted  the 
privilege  of  holding  jubilees  to  several 
princes  and  monasteries;  fM*  mstance, 
to  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  had  a 
jubilee  every  fifty  years,  when  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  Thomas-a-Becket  Afterwards  jubi- 
lees became  more  frequent:  there  is 
generally  one  at  the  Snauguration  of  a 
new  pope ;  and  the  pope  grants  them 
as  often  as  the  church  or  himself  have 
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Decagon  for  them.  To  be  eittkled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Jubilee,  the  bull  enjoins 
fasting,  alms,  and  prayers.  It  gives  the 
priests  a  full  po:wer  to  absolve  in  all 
cases,  even  those  otheriVise  reserved  to 
the  pope;  to  make  commutations  of 
vows,  KG.  in  which  it  differs  from  a 
plenary  indulgence.  During  the  time  of 
jubilee,  all  other  indulgences  are  sus- 
pended. One  of  our  kings,  viz.  Edward 
III.  caused  his  birth-day  to  be  obsen^ed 
in  the  maimer  of  a  jubilee,  when  he  be- 
came fifty  years  of  age,  in  1362,  but 
never  befoipe  nor  after.  This  he  did  by 
releasing  prisoners,  pardoning  all  offen- 
ce%  except  ti'eason,  making  good  laws, 
and  grantmg  many  privileges  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  1640,  the  Jesuits  celebrated  a 
solemn  jubilee  at  Rome,  that  being  the 
centenary,  or  hundredth  year  from  their 
institution ;  and  the  same  ceremony  was 
observed  in  all  theu'  houses  throughout 
the  world. 

JUDAISING  CHRISTIANS:  the 
first  rise  of  this  denomination  is  placed 
under  the  reign  of  Adrian.  For  when 
•  this  emperor  had  at  length  razed  Jeru- 
salem, entii'ely  destroyed  its  very  foun- 
dations, and  enacted  laws  of  the  seve- 
rest kind  against  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jewish  people,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Christians  who  lived  in  Palestine,  to 
*  preVent  their  being  confounded  with  the 
Jews,  abandoned  entirely  the  Mosaic 
rites,  and  chose  a  bishop,  namely,/Mark, 
a  foi-eignei'  by  nation,  and  an  alien  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  Those 
who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Mo- 
saic rites,  Separated  from  their  brethren, 
and  founded  at  Pera,  a  country  of  Pales- 
tine, and  in  the  neighbouring  parts  par- 
ticular assemblies,  in  which  the  law  of 
Moses  maintained  itsprlmitive  dignity, 
authority,  and  lustre.  ^  The  body  of  Ju- 
daising  Christians,  which  set  Moses  and 
Christ  upon  an  equal  footing  in  point  of 
authority,  were  afterwards  divided  into 
two  sects,  extremely  different  both  in 
theij*  rites  and  opinions,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  the  names  of  Nazarenes  and  Ebi- 
onites ;  which  see. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  doctrines 
and  rites  of  the  Jews,  t)\e  descendants  of 
Abraham.  Judaism  was  but  a  tempora- 
ry dispensation,  and  was  to  give  way,  at 
least  the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  at  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  principal 
s^cts  among  the  Jews  were  the  Phari- 
sees, who  placed  religion  in  external 
ceremony;  the  Sadducees,  who  were 
remarkable  for  their  incredulity;  and 
the  Essenes,  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  austere  sanctity.  At  present,  the 
Jews  have  two  sects;  the  Caraites^  who 
admit  no  rule  of  rclij^on  but  the  law  of  y 


Moses ;  and  the  Rabbinkt9^  who  add  td 
the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud. 
See  thos^  articles,  and  books  recom- 
mended under  article  Jews,  in  tliis 
work. 

JUDGING  RASH,  the  act  of  care- 
lessly, precipitately,  wantonly,  or  ma- 
liciously censuring  otliers.  This  is  an 
evil  which  abouncb  too  much  among  al- 
most all  classes  of  men.  **  Not  contented 
with  being  in  the  right  ourselves,  wc 
must  find  all  others  in  the  wrohe.  We 
claim  an  exclusive  possession  ot  good- 
ness and  wisdom ;  and  from  approving 
warmly  of  those  who  join  us,  we  pro- 
ceed to  condemn,  with  much  acrimony, 
not  only  the  principles,  but  the  cha- 
racters of  those  from  whom  we  differ. 
We  i^ashly  extend  to  every  individual 
the  severe  opinion  which  we  have  un- 
warrantably conceived  of  a  whole  body. 
This  man  is  of  a  party  whose  principles 
we  reckon  slavish ;  and  therefore  his 
whole  sentiments  are  corrupted.  That 
mah  belongs  to  a  religious  sect,  which 
we  .are  accustomed  to  deem  bicoted, 
and  therefore  he  is  mcapable  of  any 
generous  and  liberal  thought.  Another 
IS  connected  with  sf  sect,  w^hich  we  have 
been  taughjt  to  account  relaxed,  and 
therefoi-e  he  can  have  no  sanctity.  We 
should  do  well  to  consider,  1.  That  this 
practice  of  rash  judging  is  absolutely 
forbidden  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  Mat. 
vii.  1. — 2.  ^ye  thereby  authorize  others 
to  requite  us  in  the  same  kind.— ^3.  It 
often  evidences  our  pride,  envy,  and  bi- 
gotry.— 4.  It  ai-gues  a  want  of  charity, 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Chris-' 
tian  religion. — 5.  They  who  are  most 
forward  in  censuring  others  are  oftoi 
most  defective  themselves.  Barro'af*8 
lVorks,^\.  i.  ser.  20;  Blair^a  Ser.  ser. 
10.  vol.  ii ;  Saurin*s  Ser.  ser.  4.  vol.  v. 

JUDGMENT  is  that  act  of  the  mind 
whereby  one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  anotliei' ;  or  that  power  of  the  soul 
which  passes  sentence  on  things  propos- 
ed to  its  examination,  and  detemimes 
what  is  right  or  wrong :  and  thus  it  apH 
proves  or  disapproves  of  an  action,  or  an 
object  considered  as  true  or  false^  fit  or 
unfit,  good  or  evil.  Dr.  Watts  gives  us 
the  following  directions  to  assist  us  in 
judging  right.  1.  We  should  examine  all 
our  old  opinions  afresh,  and  enqoii'e  what 
was  the  gi-ound  of  them,  ana  whether 
our  assent  were  built  on  just  evidence  ; 
and  then  we  should  cast  off  all  those 
judgments  which'  were  formed  hereto- 
fore without  due  examination. — 2.  All 
our  ideas  of  ol^jects,  concerning  which 
we  pass  judgment,  should  be  clear,  dis- 
tinct, complete,  comprehensive,  exten- 
sive, and  orderly*— 3.  When  wc  have 
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obtained  as  clear  ideas  as  we  can;  both 
of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  propo- 
sition, then  we  must  compare  those  ideas 
of  the  subject  and  pjpedicate  tc>eether 
witli  the  utmost  at^entipn,  and  observe 
how  far  thcv  agrees  and  wherein  they 
differ.-M>.  We  must  search  for  evidence 
of  truth,  with  diligence  and  honesty,  and 
be  heartily  ,ready  to  receive  evidence, 
whether  for  the  agi^ement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideaS).— ^5,  We  must  suspend 
our  jud^ent,  and  neither  affirm  nor 
deny  until  this  evidence  appear. — 6.  We 
must  judge  of  every  proposition  by  those 
proper  and  peculiar  means  or  mediums, 
whereby  the  evidence  of  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, whether  i^  be  sense,  conscious- 
ness, intelligence,  reason,  or  testimony 
-^7.  It  is  very  useful  to  have  some  ge- 
neral principles  of  truth  settled  in  the 
mind,  whose  evidence  is  great  and  ob- 
vious, that  they  may  be  always  ready  at 
hand  to  assist  us  in  judging  of  the  great 
variety  of  things  which  occur-— 8.  Let 
the  degrees  of  our  assent  to  every  pro- 
position bear  an  exact  pn^rtion  to  the 
diflferent  degrees  of  evidence. — 9.  We 
should  keep  our  minds  always  open  to 
receive  trutn,  and  never  set  limits  to  oar 
own  improvements.  Wdtts^s  Lo^^ic,  ch. 
4.  p.  231 ;  Locke  on  the  Understanding, 
p.  222,  256.  vol.  i.  p.  271,  278.  vol.  u. ; 
jDuncan'9  Lojic,  p.  145 ;  Reid  on  the 
Intellectual  Fotvera,  p.  497,  &c. 

JUDGMENT,  LAST,  the  sentence 
that  will  be  passed  on  our  actions  at  the 
last  day. 

I.  The  firoofa  of  a  general  judgment 
are  these:  1.  The  justice  of  God  re- 
quires it ;  for  it  is  evident  that  this  at 
tribute  is  not  clearly  displayed  in  the 
dispensation  of  things  in  the  present 
state,  2  Thess.  i.  6, 7.  Luke  xiv.  26.~ 
2.  The  accusations  of  natural  con- 
science are  testimonies  in  favour  of  this 
belief,  Rom.  ii.  15.  Dan.  v.  5,  6.  Acts 
xxiv.  25. — 3.  It  may  be  concluded  from 
the  relation  men  stand  in  to  God,  as 
creatures  to  a  Creator.  He  has  a  right 
to  give  them  a  law,  and  to  make  them 
accountable  for  the  breach  of  it,  Rom. 
xiv.  12.— 4.  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  a  certain  proof  of  it.  See  Acts  xvii. 
31.  Rom*  xiv.  9.-5.  The  Scripture,  in 
a  variety  of  j^aces,  sets  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  Judal4*  15.  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Matt. 
xxv.  Rom.  xiv.  10, 11.  2  Thess,  i.  7, 10. 
1  Thess.  iv.  16, 17. 

II.  A8  to  the  Jud^e:  the  Bible  de- 
clares that  God  will  judge  the  world  by 
Jesus  Christ,  Acts  xvil  31.  The  triune 
God  will  be  the  Judge,  as  to  original  au- 
thority, power,  and  right  of  judgment ; 
but,  according  to  the  economy  settled 
between  the  three  divine  persons,  the 


work  is  assigned  to  the  Son,  Romans 
xiv.  9  and  10,  who  will  appear  in  his* 
human  nature,  John  v.  27.  Acts  xviL  31. 
with  great  power  and  glory,  1  Thess. 
iv.  16, 17.  visible  to  every  eye,  Rev.  L  7. 
penetrating  every  heart,  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
kom.  ii.  16.  with  full  authority  over  aU, 
Matt  xxviii.  18.  and  acting  with  strict 
justice,  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  As  for  the  concenv 
of  others  in  the  judgment ;  angels  will 
be  no  otherwise  concerned  than  as  at- 
tendants, gathering  the  elect,  raiang 
the  dead,  6cc.  but  not  as  advising  or 
judging.  Saints  are  said  to  judge  the 
world;  not  as  co-judgers  wim  Christ, 
but  as  approvers  of  his  sentence,  and  as 
their  holjr  lives  and  conversations  will 
rise  up  in  judgment  agdnst  their  wicked 
neighbours. 

^  III.  .As  to  t/ie  hersons  that  ivill  be 
Judged;  these  will  be  men  and  devils 
The  righteous,  probablv,  wiD  be  tried 
first,  as  represented  in  Matt  xxv.  TTliey 
will  be  raised  first,  though  perhaps  not 
a  thousand  years  before  the  rest,  as  Dr 
Gill  supposes ;  s'mce  the  resurrection  of 
^1  the  Dodies  of  the  saints  is  spoken  of 
as  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinklmg  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump,  in  order  to  their 
meeting  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  being 
with  him  not  on  earth,  but  for  ever  in 
heaven,  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  1  Thess.  iv, 
16,  17. 

Here  we  may  take  notice  of  a  diffi- 
cult question  which  is  proposed  bv 
some,  namely,  IVherfier  the  sins  of  God^i 
peofile  shall  be  fiublished  in  the  great 
day,  thoueh  it  is  Certain  they  shall  not 
be  alleged  against  them  to  their  con- 
demnation? "This,"  says  Dr.  Ridgley, 
"  is  one  of  the  secret  things  which  be- 
long to  God,  which  he  has  not  so  fiilly 
or  clearly  revealed  to  us  in  his  word ; 
and  therefore  we  can  say  little  more 
than  what  is  matter  of  conjecture  about 
it.  Some  have  thought  that  the  sins  of 
the  godly,  though  forgiven,  shall  be 
made  manifest,  that  so  the  glory  of  tliat 
grace  which  has  pardoned  them  may 
appear  more  illustrious  and  their  obli- 
gation to  God  for  this  farther  enhanced* 
They  also  think,  that  the  justice  of  the 
proceedings  of.  that  day  requires  it, 
since  it  is  presumed  and  known  by  the 
whole  world  that  they  were  prone  to 
sin,  as  well  as  others ;  and,  before  con- 
version, as  g^eat  sinners  as  any,  and  af- 
ter it  their  sins  had  a  peculiar  aggrava- 
tion. Therefore,  why  should  not  they 
be  made  public,  as  a  glory  due  to  the 
justice  and  holiness  oTGod,  whose  na- 
ture is  opposite  to  all  sin  ?  And  this  they 
farther  suppose  to  be  necessary,  that  so 
the  impartiality  of  divine  justice  may 
appear     Moreover,  since  God,  by  re* 
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cording  the  »ns  of  his  saints  in  Scripture, 
has  perpetuated  the  knowledge  tliei-e- 
of ;  and  if  it  is  to  their  honour  that  the 
sins*there  mentioned  were  repented  of> 
as  well  as  forgiven,  why  may  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  sins  of  behevers  shaH 
be  made  known  in  the  great  day  ?  And, 
besides,  this  seems  agreeable  to  those 
expressions  of  every  word,  and  every 
action,  as  being  to  be  brought  into  judg- 
ment, whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it 
be  bad. 

•"But  it  is  supposed  by  others,  that 
though  the  making  known  of  sin  that  is 
subdued  and  for^ven,  tends  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  divine  ^ce,'  yet  it  is 
sufficient  to  answer  this  end,  as  far  as 
God  designs  it  shall  be  answered,  that 
the  sins  which  have  been  subdued  and 
foraven,  should  be  known  to  themselves^ 
ana  thus  forgiveness  afford  matter  of 
upraise  to  God.  Again ;  the  expressions 
of  Scripture,  whereby  forgiveness  of 
sin  is  set  forth,  ai-e  such  as  seem  to  ar^ 
gue  that  those  sins  which  were  forgiven 
shall  not  be  made  manifest :  thus  they 
are  said  to  be  blotted  out,  Isa.  xliii.  25. 
cox^ered,  Ps.  xxxii.  1.  subdued  and  cast 
into  the  defitha  of  the  sea,  Micah  vii.  19. 
and  rcmemberea  no  more,  &c.  Jer.  xxxi. 
34.  Besides,  Christ's  being  a  judge,  doth 
not  divest  him  of  the  character  of  an 
advocate,  whose  part  is  rather  to  con- 
ceal the  Climes  of  those  whose  cause  he 
pleads,  than  to  divulge  them ;  and  to 
this  we  may  add,  that  the  law  which 
requires  duty,  and  forbids  the  contraiy 
sins,  is  not  the  rule  by  which  they  who 
are  in  Christ  are  to  be  proceeded 
againstj^or  then  they  could  not  stand  in 
judgment;  but  they  are  dealt  with*ac- 
corcung  to  the  tenor  of  the  Gospel,which 
forgives  arid  covers  all  sui.  Ana,  farther, 
it  is  ar^ed  that  the  public  declaring  of 
all  their  sins  before  the  whole  world, 
notwidistanding  their  interest  in  for- 
giving gi-ace,  would  fill  them  with  such 
shame  as  is  hardly  consistent  with  a  state 
of  perfect  blessedness.  And,  lastly,  the 
principal  argument  insisted  on  is,  that 
our  Saviour,  in  Matt.  xxv.  in  which  he 
gives  a  particular  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  day,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  sins,  but  only  commends  the  gi*a^ 
ces  of  his  saints." 

As  to  the  wicked,  they  shall  be  judg- 
ed, and  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds,  be  brought  into  judgment,  Ecc. 
xii.  14.  The  fallen  angels,  also,  are  said 
to  be  reserved  mito  the  judement  of  the 
great  day,  Jude  6.  They  shall  receive 
their  final  sentence,  and  be  shut  up  in 
the  piison  of  hell.  Rev.  xx.  10.  Matt, 
viii.  29. 

IV.  jia  to  the  rule  of  judgment:  we 


are  mformM  thfe  books  will  be  opened^ 
Rev.  XX.  12.— 1.  The  book  of  divine  om- 
niscience, Mai.  iii.  5.  or  remembi-ance, 
Mai.  iii.  16.— -2.  The  book  of  conscience, 
Rom.  i.  15.— o.  The  book  of  providence, 
Rom.  ik  4, 5. — 4.  The  book  of  the  Scrip-  ' 
tures,  Law,  and  Gospel,  John  xii.  4a. 
Rom.  ii.  16.  ii.  12.--5.  The  book  of  life, 
Luke  X.  20.  Rev.  iii.  5.  xx.  12, 15. 

V.  jia  to  the  time  of  judgment:  the    ' 
soul  .will  either  be  happy  or  miserable 
immediately  after  deatli,  but  the  gene^ 
i-al  judgment  will  not  be  till  after  the 
resurrection,  Heb.  ix.  27.    There  is  a  f 
day  appointed.  Acts  xvii.  31.  but  it  is   ^ 
unknown  to  men. 

VI.  ^a  to  the  filace:  this  also  is  un- 
certain. Some  suppose  it  will  be  in  the 
air,  because  the  Judge  will  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  the  living  saints 
will  then  be  changed,  and  the  dead 
saints  raised,  and  both  be  caught  up  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  1  Thess.  iv. 
16, 17.  Otheris  think  it  will  be  on  the 
earth,  on  the  new  earth,  on  which  they 
will  descend  fix)m  the  air  with  Christ. 
The  place  wJiere,  however,  is  of  no 
consejiuence,  when  compared  with  the 
state  in  lohkh  we  shall  appear. .  And  as 
the  Scriptures  represent  it  as  certain^ 
Eccl.  xi.  9.  universal,  2  Cor.  v.  11. 
righteous,  Rom.  ii.  5.  decisive,  1  Cor.  xv. 
52.  aid  eternal  as  to  its  consequences, 
Heb.  vi.  2.  let  us  be  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  our  immortal  interests,  flee 
to  the  refiige  set  before  us,  improve  our 
precious  time,  depend  on  the  merits  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  adhere  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  divine  wOrd,  that  we  may 
be  found  of  him  in  peace  ^a^^A 
'Works,  p.  449;  Bishofi  Hofikins  and 
Stoddard  on  Oie  Last  Jud^ent ;  GiWa 
Body  of  Divinity,  467,  vol.  ii.  8vo.  Bos^ 
ton* s Fourfold  State;  Hervey's  Works, 
new  edition,  p.  72,  75,  vol.  L  155,  voL  iv. 
82, 233,  vol.  iii. 

JUDGMENTS  OF  GOD,  are  the 
X)unishments  inflicted  by  him  for  par- 
ticular crimes.  The  Scriptures  give  us 
many  awfiil  instances  of  the  display  of 
divine  justice  in  the  punishment  of  na- 
tions, families,  and  individuals,  for  their 
iniquities.  See  Gen.  vii.  xix.  25.  Exod.  [ 
XV.  Judges  i.  6,  7.  Acts  xii.  23.  Esther  * 
V.  14.  with  chap.  vii.  10.  2  Kii^s  xL  'i 
Lev,  X.  1,  2.  Acts  v^  1  to  10.  Is.  xxx. 
1  to  5.  1  Sam.  xv.  9. 1  Kings  xii.  25,  33. 
It  becomes  lis,  however,  to  be  exceed- 
ingly cautious  how  we  interpret  the 
severe  and  afflictive  dispensations  of 
Providence.  Dr.  Jortin  justly  observes, 
that  there  is  usually  much  rashness  and 
presumption  in  pronouncing  that  the 
calamities  of  sinners  are  particular  judg- 
ments of  God;  yet,  saith  he,  if  from  sa^ 
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ered  and  profene,  from  ancient  and  mo- 
dan  histmans,  a  collection  were  made 
of  all  the  cni^  persecuting  tyrants  who 
delighted  in  tormenting  their  fellow- 
creatures^  and  who  died  uot  the  common 
death  of  all  men,  nor  were  visited  after 
the  visitation  of  all  men,  but  whose 
plagues  were  horrible  and  stranee,  even 
a  sceptic  would  be  moved  at  the  evi- 
dence, and. would  be  apt  to  suspect  that 
it  was  9if6v  Vi,  that  the  nand  of  God  was 
in  it  As  Dr.  Jortin  was  no  enthusiast, 
and  one  who  would  not  overstrain  the 
point,  we  shall  here  principally  follow 
Wm  m  his  enumeration  of  soiAe  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances. 

Herod  the  Great  was  the  first  perse- 
cutor (tf  Christianity.  He  attempted 
to  destroy  JeSus  Christ  himself,  while 
he  was  yet  but  a  child,  and  for  that 
wicked  purpose  slew  all  the  male  chil- 
dren that  were  in  and  about  Bethlehem. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  Josephus 
hath  told  us ;  he .  had  long  and  grievous 
sufferings,  a  burning  fever,  a  voracious 
appeUt^  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  swell- 
ings of  his  limbs,  loathsome  ulcers  with- 
in and  without,  breeding  vermin,  violent 
torments  and  convula^ns,  so  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  kill  himself,  but  was  re- 
strained by  his  friends.  The  Jews 
thought  these  evils  to  he  divine  iudg- 
ments  upon  hiin  for  his  wickedness. 
And  what  is  still  jnore  remarkable  in' 
his  case  is,  he  left  a  numerous  family  of 
dbildren  and  grand-children,  though  he 
had  put  some  to  death,  and  yet  in  about 
the  space  of  one  hundred  years  the 
whole  family  was  extinct 

Herod  Antipas,  who  beheaded  John 
the  Baptist,  arid  treated  Christ  con- 
temptuously when  he  was  brought  be- 
fore him,  was  defe&ted  by  Arctas,  an 
Arabian  king,  and  afterwards  had  his, 
dominions  taken  from  him,  and  was 
sent  into  banishment  along  with  his  in- 
famous wife  Herodias,  by  the  emperor 
Cams. 

Herod  Agrippa  killed  James  the  bro- 
ther of  John,  and  put  Peter  in  prison. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  soon  after  smote 
him,  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost 

Judas,  that  betrayed  our  Lord,  died, 
by  his  own  hands,  the  most  ignominious 
of  all  deaths. 

Pontiuis  Pilate,  who  condemned  our 
blessed  Saviour  to  death,  was  not  long 
afterwards  deposed  from  his  office,  ba* 
nished  m>m  his  country,  and  died  by  his 
own  hands ;  the  divine  vengeance  over- 
taking  him  soon  after  his  crime. 

The  high  priest  Caiaphas,  was  depo- 
sed by  Viteliius,  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ  Thus  this  ^nrickedmany 


who 'Condemned  Christ  for  fear  <^  dis- 
obliging the  Romans,  was  ignominiously 
turned  out  of  his  office  by  the  Roman  go- 
vernor, whom  he  had  sought  to  oblige. 

Ananias,  the  high-priest,  persecuted 
St.  Paul,  and  insolently  ordered  the  by- 
standers to  smite  him  on  the  mouth. 
Upon  which  the  apostlp  said,  God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall.  Whether 
he  spake  tliis  prophetically  or  nc^  may 
be  difficult  to  say  ;^but  certain  it  is,  that 
sometime  after  he  was  slain,  together 
with  his  brother,  by  his  own  son. 

Ananus,  the  high  priest,  slew  St 
James  the  Less;  for  which  and  other 
outrages  he  was  deposed  by  king  A^p- 
pa  the  younger,  and  probably  perished 
m  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Nero,  in  the  year  sixty-four,  turned 
his  rage  upon  the  Christians,  and  put  to 
death  reter  and  Paul,  with  many  others. 
Four  years  after,  in  his  great  disti*ess, 
he  attempted  to  kill  himsdf ;  but  being 
as  mean-spirited  and  dastardly  as  he  was 
wicked  and  cruel,  he  had  not  the  reso- 
lution to  do  tha^  piece  of  justice  to  tlie 
world,  and  was  forced  to  beg  assistance. 

Domitian  persecuted  the  Christians 
also.  It  is  said  he  threw  St  John  ioto  a 
caldron  of  boiling  oil,  and  afterwards 
banished  him  into  the  isle  of  Patmos. 
In  the  following  year  this  monster  of 
wickedness  was  murdered  by  his  own 
pe^le. 

The  Jewish  nation  persecuted,  refect- 
ed, and  crucified  the  Lord  of  pwy. 
Within  a  few  years  after,  their'  nation 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Lord  made  their 
plagues  wonderfiiL 

Raccus  was  governor  of  Egypt  near 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  deatn,  and  a 
violent  persecutor  of  the  Jews*  The 
wrath  of  God,  however,  ere  long  over-  . 
took  him,  and  he  died  by  the  hands  of 
violence. 

Catullus  was  governor  of  Libya*  about 
the  year  seventy-three.  He  was  also 
a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  and  he 
died  miserably.  For  though  he  was 
only  turned  out  of  his  office  by  the  Ro« 
mans,  yet  he  fell  into  a  complicated  and 
incurable  disease,  being  sorely  torment- 
ed both  m  body  and  mind.  He  was 
drdadftUly  terrified,  and  continually  cry- 
ing out  that  he  was  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  those  whom  he  had  muraercd ; 
and,  not  beii^  able  to  contain  himself, 
he  leaped  out  of  his  bed,  as  if  he  were 
tortured  with  fire  and  put  to  the  rack. 
His  distemper  increased  iSH  his  entrails 
were  all  corrupted,  and  came  out  of 
his  body ;  and  tnus  he  perished,  as  sig- 
nal an  example  as  ever  was  known  of 
tlie  divine  justice  rendering  to  the  wick* 
ed  according  to  their  deeds. 
No 
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Caius,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  a 
^at  persecutor  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, and  a  blasphemer  of  the  God  of 
heaven.  Soon  aiter  his  atrodties,' how- 
ever, he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
own  people. 

Severus,  emperor  of  Rome,  was  a  vio- 
lent and  cruel  persecutor  of  the  fdlow- 
ers  of  Christ  He  also,  and  all  his  fami- 
ly, perished  miserably,  about  the  (year 
two  hundred  after  ojir  Saviour. 

Ab^t  the  same  time,  Satumius,  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians and  put  several  of  them  to  death. 
Soon  after,  he  went  blind. 

Heliogabalus,  the- emperor,  brought  a 
new  god  to  Rome,  and  would  needs  com- 
pel all  his  subjects  to  worship  him. 
This  was  sure  to  have  ended  in  a  per- 
secution of  the  Christians.  But,  soon 
after,  thi»  vile  monster  was  slain  by  his 
own  soldiers,  about  the  year  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two. 

Claudius  Herminianus  was  a  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Christians  in  the 
second  century,  and  he  was  eaten  of 
worms  while  he  lived. 

Dechis  persecuted  the  church  about 
the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  he  was 
•oon  after  killed  m  battle. 

Gallus  succeeded,  and  continued  the 
iiersecution.  He,  too,  was  killed  the 
year  following. 

Valerian,  the  emperor,  had  many 
good  qualities ;  but  yet  he  was  3n  impla- 
cable enemy  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Cnrist 
and  his  tfospel.  Some  time  after  he 
came  to  the  throne,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Sapor,  king  pf  Persia,  and  used 
like  a, slave  and  a  dog;  for  the  Persian 
monarchy'  from  time  to  time,  obliged 
this  uahappy  emperor  to  bow  himself 
down,  ana  offer  him  his  back,  on  which 
to  spt  his  foot,  in  or^er  to  mount  his 
chariot  or  his  horse.  He  died  in  this' 
miserable  state  of  captivity. 

^milian,  governor  of  Egypt,  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three,  was  a 
virulent  jpersecutor  of  the  church  pf 
Christ.  He  was  poon  after  strangled  by 
'  order  of  the  emperor. 

Aurelian,  the  emj^eror,  just  intending 
fo  b^gin  a  persecution  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  was  killed  in  tlie,  year 
two  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

Maxim inus  was  a, persecutor  of  the 
church.  He  reijoied  onlv  tlirce  years, 
and  then  fell  iy2er  the  liands  of  vio- 
lence. / 

About  the  year  three  hundred  was 
the  jgreatest  possible  contest  between 
Chnst  and  the  Roman  emperors,  which 
should  have  the  dominion.  These  illus- 
trious wretches  seemed  determined  to  i 
blot  out  the.  Christian  race  and  name 


from  under  heaven.  The  pefflecutwn 
was  far  more,  fierce  and  brutal  than  it 
had  ever  been.  It  was  time,  therefore, 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  the  great 
head  of  the  diurch, .  to  arise  and  plead 
his  own  cause:  and  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  examptes  we  have  mentioned  are 
dreadful :  these  that  follow  are  not  less 
astonishing,  and  they  are  all  delivered 
upon  the  best,  authorities. 

Dioclesian  persecuted  the  church  m 
three  hundred  and  three.  After  this 
nothing  ever  prospered  .with  him.  He 
underwent  m^y  troubles;  his  senses 
bec^ne  impaired;  and  he  quitted  the 
empire.  ' 

Severn^  another  persecuting  empe- 
ror, was  overthrown  and  put  to  death 
in  the  year  three  hundi'ed  and  seven. 

About  the  same  time,  tJrbanus,  go- 
vernor of  Palestine,  who  had  signalized 
himself  by  tormenting  and  destroying 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  met'  with  liis  du^e 
reward;; for  almost  immediatdy  after 
the  cruelties  pommittefj,  the  divine  ven- 
geance overtook  him.  He  was  unex- 
pectedly degraded  and  deprived  of  all 
his  honours;  and;  dejected,  dispirited, 
and  meanly  beg^g  for  mercy,  Waspiit 
to  death  by  the  same  hand  that  raised 
him.  ;.  ' 

F,irmilianus,  another  persecuting  go- 
vernor, met  with  the  same  fate. 

Maximianus  Herculus,  another  of  the 
wretched,  persecuting  emperors,  was 
compelled  to  l\ang  himself,  in  the  year 
three  hundred  and  ten. 

IVIaximi^us  Galerius,  of  all  the  ty- 
rants of  his  time  th^  most  cruel,  was 
sei;zed  with,  a  grieyous  and  horrible  dis- 
ease, and'  tormented  with  worms  and 
ulcers  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  who 
were  ;Oi'dered  to  attend  him  coiud  not 
bear  the  stench.  Worms  proceede^l 
from  his  body  in  a  most  fearful  manner ; 
and  several  of  his  physicians  were  put 
to  death  becai^se  they  could  not  endure 
the  smell,  and  others  because  they  could 
not  cure  him.  This  happened  in  the 
year  of,  ;puiV Lord  three  hundred  and 
eleven  '     >    \  ,  . 

Maxentius,  another  of  the, inhuman 
monsters,  was  overthrown  in  battlo  Jby 
Constantine.;,and  in  liis  flight  he  fell- in- 
to the  Tiber,  and,  was  drowned  in  the 
year  three  hundred  and  twelve.. 

Maximinusput  out  the  eyes  of  many 
thousaiids  of  Christians.  Sooi^  after  the 
commission  of  his  cruel,tips,  a  disease 
arose  «among  his  own  people,  which 
greatly  affected  their  eyes,  and  took 
away  their  sight  He  himself  died,  mi- 
serably, and  upon  the  rack,  his  qyes 
staining  out  of  his  head  througlythe  vio- 
lence of  his  distemper*  in  the  year  tjirqe 
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htmdred  and  thirteen.    All  his  family  | 
likewise  were  destroyed,  his  Wife  and 
children  put  to  death,  tOgethei-  with 
most  of  his  friends  and  dependents,  who 
had  been  the  instruments  of  his  cruelty. 

A  Roman  officer,  to  oblige  this  Maxi- 
minus,  greatly  oppressed  the  church  at 
Damascus :  not  long  after,  he  destroyed 
himself. 

iLicinius,  the  last  of  these  persecutmg 
emperors  before  Constantine,  was  con- 

auei'ed  and  put.  to  death  in  the  year 
iree  hundred  and  twenty-three.  He 
was  eaually  an  enemy  to  religion,  liber- 
ty, and  learning.  ■ 

CyrH,  the  deacon,  was  murdered  by 
some  Pagans,  at  Heliopolis,  for  his  op- 
position to  their  images.  They  ripped 
open  his  belly,  and  ate  his  liver ;  the  di- 
vme  vengeance,  however,  pursued  all 
those  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  crime; 
their  teeth  came  out,  their  tongues  rot- 
ted, and  they  lost  their  sight. 

Valens  was.  made  emperor  in  364; 
and  though  a.  Christistn  himself,  he  is 
said  to  have  caused  fourscore  presby- 
ters, who  difFei'ed  from  him  in  opinion, 
to  be  put  to  Sea,  and  burnt  alive  in  the 
ship.  Afterwards,  in  a  battie  with  the 
Goths,  he  was  defeated  and  wounded, 
and  tied  to  a  cottage,  where  he  was 
burnt  alive,  as  most  historians  relate  : 
All  agree. tliat  he  peiished. 
.  The  last  Pagan  prince,  who  was  a 
fijrmidable  enemy  to  Christianity,  was 
Rads^aisus,  a  king  of  the  Goths.  He 
invaded  the  Rcsnan  Empire  -vvith  an  ar- 
my of  400,000  men,  about  the  year  405, 
and  vowed  to  sacrifice  oil  the  Romans, 
to  his  gods.  The  Romans,  however, 
fought  him,  and  obtained  a  complete 
,  victoiy,  taking  him  and  his  sons  priscm- 
crs,  wnom  they  put  to  death. 

Hunnejric,  the  Vandal^  though  a 
Christian,  was  a  most  cruel  persecutor 
<^. those  who  differed  from  him  in  opi- 
nion, about  the  yeai*  of  our  Lord  484.  He 
spared  not  even  those  of  his  own  per- 
suasion, neither  his  friends  nor  his  Kin- 
dred. He  reigned,  however,  not  quite 
eight  yekrs,  and  died  with  all  the  marks 
ciidivme  indignation  upon  him. 

Julian  the  apostate  greatly  oppressed 
the  Christians:  and  he  perished  soon 
after,  in  his  rash  expedition  against  the 
Persians. 

Several  of  those  who  were  emplo}'ed 
or  permitted  by  Julian  to  persecute  the 
Christians,  are  said  to  have  penshed 
miserably  and  remarkably.  I  will  here 
relate  the  fate  of  a  few  ot  those  unhap- 
py wretches  in  the  words  of  Tillemont, 
who  faithfully  collected  the  account  from 
Idle  ancie;Dts.  We  have  observed,  says 
that  karned  man*  that  count  Julian, 


with  Felix,  superintendent  of  the  finan- 
ces, and  Elpidius,  treasurer  to  the  em- 
peror, apostates  all  thrfee,  had  received 
orders  to  go  and  seize  the  effects  of  the 
church  at  Antiofeh,'and  carry  them  to 
the  ti^asury.  They  did  it  on  the  day 
gf  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Theodoret,  and 
drew  up  an  account  of  what  they  had 
seized;  But  count  Julian  was  not  con- 
tent with  taking  uway  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  church,  and  profaning  them  by 
his  impure  haiids :  canyhig  to  greater 
lengths  the  outrage  he  was  doing  to 
Jesus  Chpst,  he  overturned  and  flui^ 
them  down  on  the  ground,  and  sat  upon 
them  in  a  most  criminal  manner ;  add- 
ing to  this  all  the  banters  and  blasphe- 
mies that  he  could  devise  against  Christ, 
and  against  the  Christians,  who,  he  said, 
were  abandoned' of  God. 

Felix,  the  superintendent,  signalized 
himself  also  by  another  impiety ;  for  as 
he  v/as  viewing  the  rich  and  magnificent 
vesstels'\v*rich  the  emperors  Constantine 
and  CoristantiUs  had  given  to  the  church, 
**  Behold"  Said  he, '  ••  with  what  plate 
the  son  of  Maiy  is  served !"  It  is  said, 
too,  that  count  Julian  and  he  made  it 
the  subject  of  banter,  that  God  should 
let  them  thus  profane  his  temple,  with- 
out-intei^posing  by  visible  miracles. 

But  these  impieties  remained  not  long 
unpunished,  and  Julian  had  no  sooner 
profaned  the  sacred  utensils,  than  he 
felt  the  effects'  of  divine  vengeance.  He 
fell  into  a  grievous  ami  unknown  dis- 
ease; and  his  inward  part^  bein^  cor- 
rupted, he  cast  out  his  liver  and  his  ex- 
crements, not.  from  the  ordinary  pas- 
sages, -  but  from  his  miserable  moutli, 
wnich  had  uttered  so  many  blasphemies. 
His  secret  parts,  and  all  the  flesh  round 
about  them,  corrupted' also,  and  bred 
worms ;  and  to  show  that  it  was  a  dt- 
vine  punishment,  all  the  art  of  physi- 
cians could  give  him  no  relief.  •  la  this 
condition  he  continued  forty  days,-  with- 
out speech  or  sense^  preyed  on  by 
worms.  At  length  he  came  to  himself 
again.  The  •  imposthumes,  however, 
all  over  his  body,  and'the  woinns  which 
gnawed  him 'continually,' reduced  him 
to  the  utmost  extremity.  Me  threw 
them  up,  without  ce^sing,  the  Jast  three 
days  ot  his  life,  with  a  stenmh  which  r.e 
himself  could  not  bear.  '      ^  > 

The  disease  with  which  G«d  visited 
Felix  was  not  so  long.  He  burst  sud- 
denly in  the  middle  of  his  body^  and  died 
of  an  eftusion  of  blood  in  the  course  of 
one  day, 

Elpidius  was  stripped  of  his  effects  in 
366,  and  shut  up  in  priison,  where,  after 
having  contiiiued  for  some* time,  he  die<I 
without  reputation  and  bonoar,  ctKTicd 
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of  an  the  >voiid,  and  surnamed  the  apos- 
tate. 

To  these  instances  many  nloi-e  might 
be  added  nearer  our  own  times,  did  our 
room  permit  These,  however,  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  us  what  a  fearful  thing  it 
is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  livmg 
God,  and  how  ftiiitless  and  awfiil  it  is  to 
oppose  his  designs,  and  to  attempt  to 
stop  the  pi*ogress  of  his  Gospel.  **  Why 
do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people 
imagine  a^ain  thing  ?  He  that  sitteth  in 
the  heavens  shall  laugh ;  the  Lord  shall 
have  them  in  derisi(Hi.  Thou  shalt  break 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash 
^em  fe  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel.  Be 
■wise  now,  therefore,  O  ye  kmes ;  be  in- 
structed, ye  Judg;es  of  the  earth.  Serve 
the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with 
trembling."  Ps.  li.  Jortm'a  Remarks 
on  £ccle9ia8tical  Bktory,  vol.  iii.  p.  246, 
&c  Simfiaon'a  Key  to  the  Frofiheciea, 
29;  Mwton  on  the  Frofiheciea,  dis.  24 ; 
Bryant*8  Obaervationa  on  the  Plagues 
o/Egyht ;  Tillemont^  Histoire  des  Mmfi. 

JlJBlCIUM  DEI,  or  Judgment  of 
God,  was  a  term  anciently  applied  to  all 
extraordinary  trials  of  secret  crimes ;  as 
those  by  arms  and  ^gle  combat ;  and 
the  ordeals,  or  those  by  fire,  or  red  hot 
ploughshares,  by  plunging  the  arm  in 
Doiling  water,  or  the  whole  body  in  cold 
water,  in  hopes  that  God  would  work  a 
mirade,  rather  than  suffer  truth  and  in- 
nocence to  perish.  These  customs  were 
a  long  time  kept  up  even  amon^  Chris- 
tians, and  tliey  are  still  in  use  m  some 
nations.  Trials  of  this  sort  were  usually 
held  in  churches,  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  priest,  and  secular  judges,  af^r 
three  days  fasting,  confession,  commu- 
nion, and  many  sMljurations  and  cere- 
monies, described  at  large  by  Du 
Canee. 

JUMPERS,  persons  so  called  from 
the  practice  of  jumping  during  the  time 
aJUotted  for  religious  worship.'  This 
singular  practice  began,  it  is  said,  in  the 
western  part  of  Wales,  about  the  year 
1760.  It  was  soon  after  defended  by 
Mr.  William  Williams  (the  Welch 
poet,  as  he  is  sometimes  called)  in.  a 
pamphlet,  which  was  patronized  oy  the 
abettors  of  jumping  in  religious  assem- 
blies. Several  ot  the  more  zealous  itine- 
rant pi*eachers  encouraged  the  people 
to  cry  out  gogoniant  (the  Welch  word 
for  glory,)  amen,  &c.  &c.  to  put  them- 
■elves  in  violent  agitations :  and,  finally, 
to  jump  until  they  were  quite  exhaust- 
ed, so  as  often  to  be  obliged  to  fall  down 
on  the  floor  or  the  field,  where  this  kind 
of  worship  was  held. 

JUSTICE  consists  in  an  exact  and 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  rights  of  others, 


with  a  ddiberate  purpose  to  preseriK 
them  on  all  occasions  sacred  and  mvio* 
late.  It  is  often  divided  into  commuta* 
tive  and  dktrihutative  justice.  The 
former  consists  in  an  equal,  exchan^ 
of  benefits ;  the  latter  in  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  and  punishmentii. 
Dr.  Watts  g^ives  the  frtlowing  rules  re- 
specting justice.^-**  1.  It  is  just  that  we 
honour,  reverence,  and  I'espect  those 
who  are  superiors  in  anykind,  Eph.  vi 
1,  3.  1  Pet  ii.  17.  1  Tim.  v.  ir.— 2. 
That  we  show  particular  kindness  tc 
near  relations,  Prov.  xvn.  17. — 3.  That 
w'e  love  those  who  love  us,  and  show 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  done  us 
good,  Gal.  iv.  15.— 4.  .That  we  pay  the 
full  due  to  those  whom  we  bargam  or 
deal  with,  Rom.  xiii.  Deut  xxiv.  14.—^ 
That  we  help  our  fellow-creatures  in 
cases  of  great  necessity,  Ex.  xxiii.  4.^— 
6.  Reparation  to  tliose  ^hom  we  have 
wilfidly  injured."  Watts's  Serm.  ser 
24, 25,  vol.  ii.    Berry  Street  Lect.  ser. 

4.  Cfrove's  Mor.  Phil,  p.  332,  vol  iL 
Wollaston's  ReUg,  of  Nature,  p^  137, 
141;  Jay's  &r..vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

JUSTICE  OF  GOD  isthat  perfection 
whereby  he  b  infinitely  righteous  and 
just,  botn  in  himself  and  in  all  lus  pro- 
ceedings with  his  creatures.  Mr.  Ry- 
land  defines  it  thus:  *<The  aMent  in- 
clination of  his  will  to  prescribe  ^oal 
laws  as  the  supreme  governor,  ana  te 
dispense  equal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  the  supreme  judge."  Rev.  xti. 

5.  Psal.  C3tlv.  7.  Psal.  xcvS.  l.~2^  It  is 
distinguished  into  remunerative  and^- 
nitive  justice.  Remunerative  justice  is 
a  distribution  of  rewards,  the  rule  of 
which  is  not  the  .merit  of  the  creature, 
but  his  own  gracious  promise,  James  L 
12.  2Tim.  iv.  8.  Punitive  or  vindicttoe 
justice,  is  the  infliction  of  punishment 
for  any  sin  committed  by  men,  2  Thess. 
i.  6.  That  God  will  not  let  sin  go  un- 
punished is  evident,  1.^  From  the  word 
of  God,  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7.  Numb.  xlv.  18. 
Neh.  i.  3. — ^2.  From  the  nature  ^  Crod, 
Isa.  i.  13,  14.  Psal.  v.  5,  6.  Heb.  xii.  29. 
—3.  From  sin  being  punished  in  Christ, 
the  surety  of  his  people,  1  Pet  in.  18.-i- 
4.  From  all  the.  various  natursd  evils 
which  men  bear  in  the  present  state. 
The  use  we  should  make  trf"  this  doc- 
trine is  this :  1.  We  should  learn  the 
dreadfiil  nature  of  sin,  and  the  inevita- 
ble ruin  of  impenitent  sinners,  Ps.  ix. 
17. — 2.  We  should  highly  appreciate  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  m  whom  justice  b 
satisfied.  1  Pet.  iil  18.—^.  We  sliould 
imitate  the  justice  of  God,  by  cherishkig 
an  ardent  regard  to  the  rights  of  GoS, 
and  to  the  rights  di  mankind.— 4.  We 
.^ould  abhor  all  sin,  as  it  stiikts  directijr 
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a)t  the  justice  of  God. — 5.  We  ^ould 
derive  comfort  from  the  consideration 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  wiU  do 
right,  as  it  regai-ds  ourselves,  the 
church,  and  the  world  at  large,  Ps£d. 
xcvii.  1,  2.  JRvland'a  Contem.  vol.  ii.  p. 
439 ;  Wit8iu8*s  Economv,  lib.  11.  ch.  8. 
.  §  11 ;  Dr,  Owen  on  the  Justice  of  God; 
Gill*8  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  155,  vol.  i. 
8to.;  Elieha  Cole  on  the  Righteottaneas  ^ 
x)f  God. 

JUSTIFICATION,  a  forensic  term, 
and  si^ifies  the  declaring  or  the  pro- 
nouncmg  a  perscai  righteous  according 
to  law.  It  stands  opposed  to  condem- 
nation ;  and  this  is  the  idea  of  the  word 
-whenever  it  is  used  in  an  evangelical 
«ens^  Rom.  v.  18.  Deut  xxv.  1.  Prov. 
xvii.  15.  Matt.  xii.  37.  It  does  not  sig- 
nify to  make  men  holy,  but  the  holding 
and  declaring  them  so.  It  is  defined  by 
the  assembly  thus:  "An  act  of  God's 
free  ^ce,  in  which  he  pardoneth  all 
oursmS,  and  accepteth  us  as  righteous 
in  his  sight  only  tor  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  imputed  to  us,  and  received 
by  &th  alone." 

The  doctrine  of  justification,  says  Mr. 
Booth,  makes  a  very  distinguished  figure 
in  that  religion  which  is  from  above,  and 
IS  a  capital  article  of  that  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Far 
.  from  being  a  merely  speculative  point, 
it  spreads  its  influence  through  the 
whole  body  of  divinity,  runs  through  all 
Christian  experience,  ahd  operates  in 
every  part  of  practical  godliness.  Such 
is  its  g^rand  importance,  that  a  mistake 
about  it  has  a  malignant  efl&cacy,  and  is 
attended  with  a  long  train  of  dangerous 
consequences.  Nor  can  this  appear 
strange,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
doctnne  of  ji^stification  is  no  other  than 
the  way  of  a  ainner'a  acceptance  with 
God,  Being  of  such  peculiar  moment, 
it  is  inseparably  connected  with  many- 
other  evangelical  truths,  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  which  we  cannot  behold 
while  this  is  misunderstood.  It  is,  if 
an^T' thing  may  be  so  called,  an  essential 
article,  and  certainly  requires  our  most 
serious  consideration. 

Justification,  in  a  theological  sense,  is 
either  legal  or  evangelical.  If  any  per- 
son could  be  found  that  had  never 
broken  the  divine  law,  he  mi^ht  be  jus- 
tified bv  it  in  a  manner  sti'ictly  legal. 
But  in  tnis  way  none  of  the  huinan  race 
can  be  justified,  or  stand  acquitted  be- 
fore God.  For  all  have  sinned ;  there 
is  none  righteous ;  no,  not  one,  Rom,  iii. 
As  sinners,  they  are  under  the  sentence 
x)f  death  by  his  righteous  law,  and  ex- 
cluded from  all  hope  and  mercy.  That 
Justification,  thwefore,  about  which  the 


Scriptures  principally  treat,  and  which 
reaches  the  case  of  a  sinner,  is  not  by 
a  personal,  but  an  imputed  righteous- 
ness ;  a  righteousness  without  the  law, 
Rom.  iii.  21.  provided  by  grace,  and  re 
vealed  in  the  Gospel ;  ior  which  reason, 
that  obedience  by  which  a  sinner  is  jus- 
tified, and  his  justification  itself,  are 
called  evangelical.  In  this  aflRair  there 
is  the  most  wonderful  display  of  divine 
justice  and  boundless  grace.  Of  divine 
justice,  if  we  regard  the  meritorious 
cause  and  ground  on  which  the  Justifter 
proceeds  m  absolving  the  condemned 
sinner,  and  in  pronouncing  him  righ- 
teous. Of  boundless  grace,  if  we  consi- 
der the  state  and  character  of  those  per- 
sons to  whom  the  blessing  is  panted. 
Justification  may  be  farther  distinguish- 
ed as  being  either  at  the  bar  of  GckS,  and 
in  the  court  of  conscience ;  or  in  the ' 
sight  of  the  world,  and  before  our  fellow- 
creatures.  The  former  is  by  mere  grace 
through  faith ;  and  the  latter  is  by 
works. 

To  justify  is  evidently  a  divine  prero- 
gative. ,It  is  God.  that  justijieth,  Rom. 
viii.  33.  That  sovereign  Bemg,  against 
whom  we  have  so  greatly  offended, 
whose  law  we  have  broken  by  ten  thou- 
sand acts  of  rebellion  against  him,  has, 
in  the  way  of  his  own  appointment,  the 
sole  right  of  acquitting  the  guilty,  and 
of  pronouncing  them  righteous.  He  ap- 
points the  way,  provides  the  means,  and 
imputes  the  righteousness;  and  all  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  demands  of 
his  offended  law,  and  the  rights  of  his 
violated  justice*  But  although  this  act 
is  in  ^ome  places  of  the  infallible  word 
more  particularly  appropriated  person- 
ally to  the  Father,  yet  it  is  manifest  that 
all  the  Three  Persons  are  concerned  in 
this  grand  affair,  and  each  performs  a 
distinct  part  in  this  particular,  as  also 
in  the  whole  economy  of  salvation.  The 
eternal  Father  is  represented  as  ap- 
pointing, the  way,,  and  as  ^ving  his  own 
Son  to  perform  the  conditions  of  our  ac- 
ceptance before  him,  Rdm.  viii.  32 :  the 
divine  Son  as-  engaged  to  sustain  the 
curse,  and  make  the  atonement ;  to  fulfil 
the  terms,  and  provide  the  righteous- 
ness by  which  we  are  justified.  Tit.  ii 
14 :  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  revealing  to 
sinnei-s  the  perfection,  suitableness,  and 
freeness  of  the  Saviour's  work,  enabling 
them  to  receive  it  as  exhibited  in  the 
Gospel  of  sovereign  grace ;  and  testify- 
ing to  their  consciences  complete  justi- 
fication by  it  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
John  xvi.  8,  14. 

As  to  the  objects  of  justification,  th6 
Scripture  says,  they  are  sinners,  and 
ujigodly.    For  tlius  runs  the  divine  de- 
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doration:  To  him  that  worketh  w  the 
reward  of  justiiication,  and  of  etenial 
Itfe  as  connected  with  it ;  not  reckoned 
of  grace,  but  of  debt.  But  to  him  that 
Vforketh  noty  but  believeth  on  Him  that 
Justifieth-^yfhom^  the  righteous?  the 
V  holy  ?  the  eminently  pious?  nay,  verily, 
but  the  ungodly;  ms  faith,  or  that  m 
which  he  believes,  is  counted  unto  him ' 
for  righteousness,  Ron),  iv.  4, 5.  Gal.  ii. 
17.  Here,  then,  we  learn,  that  the  subr 
jects  of  justification,  considered  in  them- 
selves, are  not  only  destitute  of  a  per- 
fect righteousness,  but  have  perfonned 
no  good  works  at  fell.  They  are  deno- 
minated and  consWered  as  the  ungodly, 
when  the  blessing  is  bestowed  upon 
them.  Not  that  we  are  to  understand 
that  such  remain  ungodly.  "  AH,"  says 
Dr.  Owen,  •*  that  are  justified,  were  be- 
fore ungodly:  but  all  tliat  are  justified, 
are,  at  the  same  instant,' made  godly." 
That  the  mere  sinner,  however,  is  the 
subject  of  justification,  appears  from 
hence.  The  Spirit  of  Goa,  speaking 
in  the  Scripture,  repeatedly  aeclares 
that  we  are  justified  by  gr^ce.  But 
grace  stands  in  direct  opposition  to 
wdrks.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  justified 
by  grace,  is  considered  as  absolutely  un- 
worthy in  that  very  instant  when  the 
blessing  is  vouchsafed  to  him,  Rom.  iii. 
24.  The  person,  therefore,  that  is  jus- 
dfied,  is  .accepted  ivtthout  any  cause  in 
himself.  Hence  it  appears,  that  if  we 
regard  the  persons  who  are  justified, 
and  their  state  prior  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  immensely  glorious  privilege,  di- 
vine grace  appears,  and  reigns  in  all  its 
glory. 

As  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
sinners  are  justified,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  Divine  Being  can  acquit  none 
without  a  complete  righteousness.  Jus- 
tification, as  before  obsen^ed,  is  evidently 
a  forensic  ferm,  and  the  thing  intended 
by  it  a  judicial  act.  So  that,  were  a  per- 
son, to  be  justified  without  a  righteous- 
ness, the  judgment  would  not  be  ac- 
cording to  truth ;  it  would  be  a  false  and 
unrighteous  sentence.  That  righteous- 
ness oy  which  we  are  justified  must  be 
equal  to  the  demands  of  that  law,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Sovereign  Judge 
groceeds  in  our  justification.  Many  per- 
ms talk  of  conditions  of  justification 
(see  article  Condition  ;)  but  the  only 
condition  is  that  oi/ierfcct  righteousness : 
4his  the'law  requires,  nor  does  the  Gos- 
pel substitute  another.  But  where  shall 
we  find,  ov  how  shall  we  obtain  a  justi- 
fying righteousness  ?  Shall  we  flee  to  the 
few  for  relief?  Shall  we  apply  with  dili- 
gence and  zeal  to  the  performance  of 
«u*ar,  in  order  to  attain  the  desired  cud? 


The  apostle  positively  affirms,  that  there 
is  no  acceptance  with  God  by  the  ivork9 
of  the  iaw^;  and  the  reasons  are  evident 
Our  righteousness  is   imperfect,   and 
consequently  cannot  justify.  If  justifica^ 
tion  were  by  the  works  pt  men,  it  could 
not  be  by  grace :  it  would  not  be  a  righ- 
teousness without  works. — ^There  wcmld 
be  no  need  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ ;  and,  lastly,  if  justification  were 
by  the  law,  then  boasting  would  be  en- 
couraged ;  whereas  God's  design,  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  salvation,  is  to  exclude 
it,  Rom.  iii.  27.  Eph.  ii.  8,  .9.    Nor  iff 
faith  itself  our  righteousness,  or  that 
for  the  sake  of  which  we  are  justified: 
for,  though  believers  are  said  to  be  jus- 
tified by  faith,  yet  not  for  faith:  faith 
can  only  be  considered  as  the  instru- 
ment, and  not  the  cause.    That  faith  is 
not  ouV  righteousness,  is  evident  from  the 
following  considerations:  No  man's  fjsdth 
is  perfect ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  not 
be  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  divine 
law.  It  could  not,  therefore,  without  an 
error  in  judgment,  be  accounted  a  pom- 
plete  righteousness.    But  the  judgment 
of  God,  as  before  proved,  is  accordin|^ 
to  truth,  and  according  to  the  rights  df 
his  law.    That  obedience  by  which  a 
sinner  is  justified  is  called  the  righ^ 
teousness   of  faith,    righteousness  bt^ 
faith,  and  is  xepresientea  as  revealed  /a 
faith ;  consequently  it  camiot  be  faith 
itself.    Faith,  in  the  business  of  iustifi* 
cation,  stands  opposed  to  all  works;  ft> 
him  that   worketh  not,  but  believeth. 
Now,  if  it  were  our  justifying  righteous- 
ness, to  consider  it  in  such  a  light  would 
be  highly  improper.  For  in  such  a  con- 
nection it  falls  under  the  consideratkm 
i  of  a  work  ;  a  condition,  on  the  perform- 
ance of  which  our  acceptance  wi^  God 
is  manifestly  suspended.    If  faith  itsdf 
be  that  on  account  of  which  we  are  ac- 
l^epted,  then  some  believers  are  justified 
by  a  more,  and  some  by  a  less  perfect 
nghteouSness,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
strength  or  weakness  ot   their   fsutk. 
That  which  is  the  end  of  the  law  is  oiir 
righteousness,   which  certainly  is  not 
faith,  but  the  obedience  of  our  exalte 
substitute,  Rom.  x.  4.  Were  faith  itself 
our  justifying  righteousness,  we  mi^ht 
depend  upon  it  before  God,  and  rejoice 
in  It.  So  tnat  according  to  thish)rp^e- 
sis,  not  Christ,  but  faith,  is  the  capital 
thing;  the  object  to  which  we  must 
look,  which  is  absurd.  When  the  apoa- 
tle  says,  **  faith  was  imputed  to  him  fbr 
righteousness,"  his  mam  desi^  was  to 

grove  that  the  eternal  Sovereign  justi- 
es  freely,  without  any  cause  in  tfa^ 
creature. 
II    Nor  is  man's  obedience  to  the  Gosp^ 
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m  to  a  new  and  milder  law  the  matter 
«f  his  justification  before  God.  It  was 
a  notion  that  some  years  ago  obtained, 
that  a  relaxation  <tf  the  law,  and  the 
severities  of  it,  has  been  obtained  by 
Christ ;  and  a  new  law,  a  remedial  law, 
a  law  of  milder  terms,  has  been  intro- 
duced by  him,  which  is  the  Gospel ;  the 
terms  of  which  are  faith,  repentance, 
and  obedience;  and  though  these  are 
imperfect,  yet,  being  sincere,  they  are 
accepted  of  by  God  in  the  room  of  a  per- 
fect righteousness.  But  every  part  or  this 
scheme  Is  wrong,  for  the  law  is  not  re- 
taxed,  nor  any  of  its  severities  abated ; 
there  is  no  alteration  made  in  it,  either 
with  respect  to  its  precepts  or  penalty : 
besides,  the  scheme  is  absurd,  for  it  sup- 
poses that  the  law  which  a  man  is  now 
under  requires  only  an  imfierfect  obedi- 
ence: but  an  imperfect  nghteousness 
cannot  answer  its  demands ;  for  every 
law  requires  perfect  obedience  to  its 
own  precepts  and  prohibitions. 

Kor  is  a  profession  of  religion,  nor  sin- 
cerity, nor  good  works,  at  ail  the  ground 
of  oiir  acceptance  with  God,  for  all  our 
righteousness  is  imperfect,  and  must 
therefore  be  entirely  excluded.  By 
grace,  saith  the  apostle,  ye  are  saved, 
not  of  works,  iest  any  man  should  boast, 
Eph.  ii.  8, 9.  Besides,  the  works  of  sanc- 
tincation  and  justification  are  two  dis- 
tinct tilings:  the  one  is  a  work  of  grace 
within  men;  the  other  an  act  of  grace 
for  or  towards  men :  the  one  is  imper- 
fect, the  other  complete ;  the  one  carri- 
ed on  gradually,  the  other  done  at  once. 
See  Sanctification. 

If,  then,  we  cannot  possibly  be  justified 
b)r  any  of  our  o^yn  performances,  nor  by 
faith  Itself,  nor  even  by  the  graces  o^ 
the  Holy  Spirit,  where  then  shall  we 
find  a  righteousness  by  which  we  can 
be  justified?  The  Scripture  furnishes  us 
with  an  answer—**  By  Jesus  Christ  all 
that  believe  3rejusti/ted  from  all  things 
from  which  they  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses,"  Acts  xiii.  38,  39. 
"He  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and 
raised  again  for  our  justification,"  Rom. 
iv.  25.  •*Bemg  justijied  by  his  blood, 
we  shall  be  saved  ffom  wrath  tln-oueh 
hifn,"  Rom.  V,  9.  The  spotless  obedi- 
ence, therefore,  the  bitter  sufferings, 
and  the  accursed  death  of  our  heavenly 
Surety,  constitute  that  very  rip^hteous- 
ness  hy  which  sinners  are  justified  be- 
fore God.  That  this  righteousness  is 
imputed  to  us^  and  that  we  are  n6t  jus- 
tified by  a  perseoal  righteousness,  ap- 
pem  from  the  Scripture  with  superior 
evidence.  •By  the  obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  righteous,"  Rom. 
T.  id.    ^fie  balhmade  him.to}>e'8in 


for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him,'*  2  Cor.  v.  21.  **  And  be  found  in 
him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is 
through  the  faith  of  Christ ;  the  rieh- 
teousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith," 
Phil.  iii.  8.  See  also  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  Dan. 
ix.  24.  the  whole  of  the  2nd  chapter  of 
Galatians.  See  articles  Reconcilia- 
tion; Righteousness. 

As  to  the  projie^'ties  of  justification: 
1.  It  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace,  with- 
out any  merit  whatever  in  the  creature, 
Rom.  ni.  24. — 2.  It  is  an  act  of  justice  as 
well  as  ^ce :  the  law  being  pfp'fectly 
fiilfilled  m  CKrist,  and  divine  justice  sa- 
tisfied, Rom.  iii.  26.  Ps.  Ixxxv.  10.— 3. 
It  is  an  individual  and  instantaneous  act 
done  at  once,  admitting  of  no  degrees, 
John  xix.  SO. — 4.  It  is  uTeversible,  and 
an  unaltei-able  act,  Mai.  iii.  6. 

As  to  the  time  of  justification,  divines 
ai'e  not  agreed.  Some  have  distinguish- 
ed it  into  decretive,  virtual,  and  actual 
1.  Decretive,  is  God's  eternal  purpose 
to  justify  sinners  in  time  by  Jesus  Christ 
— 2.  Virtual  justification  has  a  refer- 
ence to  the  satisfaction  made  by  Chnst. 
-^3.  Actual,  is  when  we  are  enabled  to 
believe  in  Christ,  and  by  faith  are  united 
to  him.  Others  say  it  is'  eternal,  because 
his  purpose  respecting  it  was  from  ever- 
lasting: and  that,  as  the  Almighty  view- 
ed his  people  in  Christ,  they  were,  of 
consequence,  justified  in  his  sight.  But 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  principle  on 
whicn  the  advocates  for  this  doctrine 
have  proceeded  is  wron^.  They  have 
confounded  the  de.si^  with  the  execu- 
tion ;  tor  if  this  distinction  be  not  kept 
up,  the  utmost  pei-plexity  will  follow  the 
consideration  of  every  subject  which 
relates  to  the  decrees  of  Gocl ;  nor  shall 
we  be  able  to  form  any  clear  ideas  of 
his  moral  government  whatever.  To 
say,  as  one  does,  that  the  eternal  will  of 
God  to  justify  men  is  the  justification  of 
them,  is  not  to  the  purpose ;  for,  upon 
tlie  same  ground,  we  might  as  well  say 
that  the  eternal  will  of  God  to  convert 
and  glorify  his  people  is  the  real  con- 
version and  glorification  of  them.  That 
it  was  eternally  determined  that  there 
should  be  a  people  who  should  believe 
in  Christ,  and  that  his  righteousness 
should  be  imputed  to  them,  is  not  to  be 
disputed ;  but  to  say  that  these  things 
were  readly  done  from  eternity  (which 
we  must  say  if  we  believe  etemai  justi- 
fication,) this  would  be  absurd.  It  is 
more  consistent  to  believe,  that  God 
from  eternity  laid  the  plan  of  justifica- 
tion; that  this  plan  was  executed  by  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ;  and  that  tiie 
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blessing  is  only  manifested,  received, 
and  enjoyed,  when  we  are  regenerated ; 
so  that  no  man  can  sajr  or  has  any  rea- 
,  son  to  conclude,  he  is  justified,  until  he 
believes  in  Christ,  Rom.  v.  1. 

The  effects  or  blessmgs  of  justifica- 
tion, are,  1.  An  entire  freedom  from  all 
penal  evils  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is 
to  come,  1  Cor.  iii.  22. — 2.  Peace  with 
God,  Rom.  V.  1. — 3.  Access  to  God 
through  Christ,  Eph.  iii.  12. — 4.  Accep- 
tance with  God,  Eph.  v.  27. — 5.  Holy 
confidence  and  security  under  all  the 
difficulties  and  troubles  of  the  present 
state,  2  Tim.  L  12. — 7.  Finally,  eternal 
salvatitti,  Rom.  viii.  SO.  Rom.  v.  18. 

Thus  we  have  given  as  comprehen- 
ave  a  view  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion as  the  natui*e  of  this  work  will  ad- 
mit ;  a  doctrine  which  is  founded  upon 
the  sacred  Scriptures;  and  wl;iich,  so 
far  from  leading  to  licentiousness,  as 


some  suppose.  Is  of  all  others  the  most 
replete  with  motives  to  love,  depen- 
dence, and  obedience,  Rom  vi.  1,  2.  A 
doctrine  which  the  primitive  Christians 
held  as  constituting  the  very  essence  ci 
their  system;  which  our  reformers  con- 
sidered  asr  the  most  important  point; 
which  our  venerable  maii:yrs  gloned  in, 
and  sealed  with  their  blood;  and  which, 
as  the  church  of  Engl^id  observes,  is  a 
"  very  wholesome  doctrine,  and  fiill  of 
comfort."  See  Dr.  Oiven  on  Justifica- 
tion ;  RaivliTis  on  Justification;  Ed- 
wards's Sermons  on  ditto;  Lime  Street 
Led,  p.  350;  Hervev's  Tfiercn  and 
Jsfiasio,  and  Eleven  Letters;  Wither- 
s/ioon's  Conneocion  between  Justification 
and  Holiness;  Gill  and  Ridgley's  Div. 
but  especially  Booth's  Reign  of  Grace^ 
to  which  I  am  indebted  tor  great  part 
of  the  above  article. 
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KEITHIANS,  a  party  which  sepa- 
rated from  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  year  1691.  They  were  head- 
ed by  the  famous  George  Keith,  from 
whom  they  derived  their  name.  Those 
who  persisted  in  their  separation,  after 
their  leader  deserted  them,  practised 
baptism,  and  received  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. This  party  were,  also  called 
Quaker  Bafitists,  because  they  retain- 
ed the  language,  dress,  and-  manner  of 
the  Quakers. 

KJEYS,  ficwer  of  the,  a  term  made 
use  of  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction, denoting  the  power  of  ex- 
communicating and  absolving.  The 
Romanists  say  that  the  pope  has  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  can  open  and 
rfmt  paradise  as  ne  pleases;  grounding 
'  their  opinion  on  that  expression  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  Peter — ^"I  will  give  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Matt. 
XVL  19.  But  every  one  must  see  that 
this  is  an  absolute  perversion  o^  Scrip- 
ture; for  the  keys  ot  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  most  probably  refer  to  the  Gos- 
pel cQspensation,  and  denote  the  power 
and  authority  of  every  faithful  mmfster 
to  preach  tne  Gospel,  administer  the 
sacraments,  and  exercise  government, 
that  men  may  be  admitted  to  or  ex- 
cluded from  the  church,  as  is  proper. 

Sec  ABSOLUTIOlf. 

In  St  Gregory  we  read  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  popes  to  send  a 
gwdcn  key  to  princes,  wherein  they  in- 


closed a  littie  of  the  filings  of  ^  Peter's 
chain,  kept  with  such  devotion  at  Rome; 
and  that  these  keys  were  worn  in  the 
bosom,  as  being  supposed  to  contain 
some  wonderful  virtues!  Such  has  been 
the  superstition  of  nast  ages ! ! 
KIRK  SESSIONS,  the  name  of  a 

f)etty  ecclesiastical  judicatory  in  Scot- 
and.  Each  parish  according  to  its  ex- 
tent is  divided  into  several  particular 
districts,  every  one  of  which  hiCs  its  own 
elder  and  deacons  tp  oversee  it  A  con- 
sistory of  the  ministers,  elders,  and  dea- 
cons of  a- parish  forai  a  kirk  session. 
These  meet  once  a  week,  the  minister 
being  their  mciderator,  but  without  a 
ne^tive  voice.  It  regulates  m  atters  re* 
lative  to  public  worship,  elections,  cate- 
chising, visitations,  &c.  It  judges  in 
mattere  of  less  scandal ;  but  greater,  as 
adultery,  are  left  to  the  presbytery,  and 
in  all  cases  an  appeal  lies  frova  it  to  the 
presbytery, — ^Kirfe  sessions  have  like- 
wise the  care  of  the  poor,  and  poor's 
fimds.    See  Presbyteriaks. 

KINDNESS,  civil  behaviour,  favour- 
able treatment,  or  a  constant  and  habi- 
tual practice  of  friendly  offices  and  be- 
nevolent actions.  See  Charity,  Gen- 
tleness. 

KNIPPERDOLINGS,  a  denomina- 
tion in.  the  16th  centuftj;  so  called  from 
Bertrand  Knipperdobng^  who  taught 
that  the  righteous  before 'the  day-  <rf 
judCTnent  snail  have  a  monarchy  on 
earth,  and  the  wiclred  be  destroyed; 
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that  men  are  not  justified  by  their  &ith 
in  Chiist  Jesus;  that  there  is  no  origi- 
nal sin;  that  in&nts  ou^ht  not, to  be 
baptized,  and  that  immersion  is  the  only- 
mode  of  baptism;  that  every  one  has 
authority  to  preach  and  admmister  the 
sacraments ;  that  men  are  not  obliged 
to  pay  respect  to  ma^strates ;  that  all 


things  ougnt  to  ue  in  common,  and  that 
it  is  lawfal  to  marry  many  wives. 

KNOWLEDGE  is  defined  by  Mr. 
Locke  to  be  .the  perception  of  the  con- 
nexion and  agreement,  or  disagreement 
and  repugnancy  of  our  ideas.  It  also 
denotes  learning,  or  the  improvement  of 
our  faculties  by  reading ;  exfierience,  or 
the  acquiring  new  ideas  or  truths,  by 
seeing  a  variety  of  objects,  and  making 
observations  upon  them  in  our  own 
minds.  No  man,  says  the  admirable 
Dr.  Watts,  is  obliged  to  learn  and  know 
every  thing ;  this  can  neither  be  sought 
nor  required,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  : 
yet  all  persons  are  under  some  obliga- 
tion to  improve  their  own  understand- 
ing, otherwise  it  will  be  a  barren  desert, 
or  a  forest  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
brambles.  Universal  ignorance,  or  infi- 
nite error,  will  overspread  the  mind 
■which  is  utterly  neglected  and  lies  with- 
out anv  cultivation.  The  following  rules, 
therefore,  should  "be  attended  to  for  the 
improvement  of  knowledge.  1.  Deeply 
possess  your  mind  with  the  vast  im- 
portance of  a  good  judgment,  and  the 
rich  and  inestimable  advantage  of  right 
reasoning. — %  Consider  the  weaknesses, 
^ings,  and  mistakes  of  human  nature 
in  general.— 3.  Be  not  satisfied  with  a 
slignt  view  of  things,  but  to  take  a  wide 
survey  now  and  then  of  the  vast  and  un- 
limited re^ons  of  learning,  the  variety 
of  questions  and  difficulties  belonging  to 
every  science.--4.  Presume  not  too 
mucn  upon  a  bright  genius,  a  ready  wit, 
and  good  parts ;  for  this,  without  study, 
will  never  make  a  man  of  knowledge. — 
5.  Do  not  imagine  that  large  and  labo- 
rious reading,  and  a  strong  memory, 
can  denominate  you  truly  wise,  without 
meditation  and  studious  thought. — 6.  Be 
not  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  a  life  of 
learning  is  iai  Itfe  of  lazmess.— 7.  Let  the 
hope  of  new  discoveries,  as  well  as 
the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  known 
truths,  animate  your  daily  industry. — 8. 
Do  not  hover  always  on  the  surface  of 
things,  nor  take  up  suddenly  with  mere 
appearances. — ^9.  Once  a  day,  especially 
in  the  early  years  of  life  and  study^  call 
yourselves  to  an  account  what  new  ideas 
you  have  g^ed. — -10.  Maintain  a  con- 
stant watch,  at  all  times,  against  a  dog- 
Hiatical  spirit — 11.  Be  humble  and  cou- 
rageous enough  to  retract  any  mistake, 


and  confess  an  error- — 12.  Beware  of  a ' 
fencifiil  temper  of  mind,  and  a  humorous 
conduct.— 13.  Have  a  care  of  trifling 
with  things  important  and  momentous, 
or  of  q)orting  with  things  awfbl  and 
sacred. — 14.  Ever  maintam  a  virtuous 
and  pious  frame  of  spirit— 15.  Watch 
against  the  pride  of  your  own  reason, 
and  a  vain  conceit  of  your  own  intellec- 
tual powers,  with  the  neriect  of  divine 
aid  and  blessmg.*— 16.  Offer  up,  there- 
fore, your  daily  requests  to  God,  the 
Father  of  Lights,  that  he  would  bless 
all  your  attempts  and  labours  in  readine, 
study,  and  conversation.  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  chap,  i.;  Dr.  John  Edwards's 
Uncertainty,  Deficiency,  and  Corrufi- 
tion  of  Human  Kjiowledge;  Reikis 
Intellectual  Powers  of  Man  ;  Stennett^s 
Sermon  on  jicts  xxvi.  24,  25. 

KN0WLEI5gE  of  god  is  often 
taken  for  the  fear  of  God  and  the  whole 
of  religion.  There  is,  indeed,  a  sfiecu- 
lative  knowledge,  which  consists  only  in 
the  belief  of  his  existence,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  perfections,  but 
has  no  influence  on  the  heart  and  con- 
duct. A  sfiiritual  saving  knowledge 
consists  in  veneration  for  the  Divine 
Beu  «*  Psal.  Ixxxix.  7.  love  to  him  as 
an  o)>ject  of  beauty  and  goodness,  2^h. 
ix.  17.  humble  confidence  in  his  mercy 
and  promise,  Psal.  ix.  10.  and  smcere, 
uniform,  and  persevering  obedience  to^ 
his  word,  1  John  ii.  3.  It  may  farther  be 
considered  as  a  knowledge  of  God,  the 
Father ;  of  his  love,  faithfulness,  power, 
&c.  Of  the  Son,  as  it  relates  to  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  1  John  v.  20.  the 
suitability  of  his  offices,  Heb.  ix.  the 
perfection  of  his  wor£.  Psalm  IxviiL  18. 
the  brightness  of  his  example.  Acts  x, 
38.  and  the  prevalency  of  his  interces- 
sion, Heb,  vii.  25.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost^ as 
e^ual  with  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  of 
his  agency  as  enlight^ner'and  comforter; 
as  also  in  his  work  of  witnessing  sancti- 
fying, and  directing  his  people,  John  xv. 
xvi.  2  Cor.  iii.  17, 18.  John  hi.  5, 6.  Rom. 
viii.  16.  This  knowledge  m^  be  con- 
sidered as  experimental,  ^  Tim.  L  12, 
fiducial.  Job  xiii.  15,  16.  affectionate,  1 
John  iil  19.  influential,  Ps.  ix.  10.  Matt 
V.  16.  humiliating,  Isa.  vi.  Job  xlii.  5,  6. 
satisfying,  Psal.  xxxvi.  7.  Prov.  iii.  17. 
and  superior  to  all  other  knowledge*, 
PhiL  iii.  8.  The  advantages  of  religious 
knowledge  are  every  way  great  It 
forms  the  basis  of  true  honour  and  feli- 
city. *«Not  all  the  lustre  of  a  noble 
birth,  not  all  the  influence  of  wealth,  not 
all  the  pomp  of  titles„not  all  the  splen- 
dour of^power,  can  give  dignity  to  the 
Soul  that  is  destitute  of  inward  4mprove^ 
ment.  -  By  this  we  are  allied  to  angels, 
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and  are  capable  of  rising  for  cVfev  ni  the 
scale  of  oext^,  Such  is  its  ihhepent 
worth,  that  it  nath  always  been  repre-! 
sented  under  the  rttost  pleasing  imaees. 
In  particular,  it  hath  been  compared  to 
Kght,  the  most  valuable  and  reviving 
pArt  of  nature's  works^  and  to  that  glo- 
rious luminary  which  is  the  most  bestu- 
tifiil  and  transporting  object  our  eyes 
behold.  If  we  entertain  any  doubts  fcon- 
ceming  the  intrinwc  value  of  religious 
knowledge,  let  us  look  around  us,  and 
we  shall  De  convinced  how  desirable  it 
IS  to  be  acquainted  With  God,  with 
spiritual,  with  etemal  things.  Observe 
the  difference  between  a  cultivated  and 
a  ban-en  countiy.  While  the  former  is 
a  lovely,  cheerfiil,  -and  delightful  sight, 
the  other  administers  a  spectacle  of 
horror.  There  is  an  equal  difference  be- 
tween the  nations  among  whom  the 
principles  of  piety  prevail,  and  the  na- 
tions triat  are  overnm  with  idolatry,  su- 
perstition, and  error.  Knowledge,  also,, 
IS  of  great  importance  to  our  personal 
and  private  felicity :  it  furnishes  a  plea- 
sure that  cannot  be  met  with  in  the  pos- 
session of  inferior  enjoyments;  a  fine 
entertamment,  which  adds  a  i*elish  to 
prosperity,  and  alleviates  the  L"*ir  of 
distress.  It  throws  a  lustre  upon  great- 
ness, and  reflects  an  honour  upon  pover- 
ty. Knowledge  will  also  instruct  us  how 
to  apply  our  several  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  It  will  make  us  ca- 
pable of  advising  and  regulating  othei*s. 
Hence  we  may  become  the  lights  of  the 
world,  and  diffuse  those  beneficent  beams 
around  us,  which  shall  shine  on  benight- 
ed travellers,  and  discover  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  bliss.  This  knowledge, 
also,  tends  to  destroy  bigotiy  and  en- 
thusiasm. To  this  we  are  indebted  for 
the  important  change  which  hath  been 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  refor- 
mation. To  this  we  are  mdebted  for  the 
general  cultivation  and  refinement  of  the 
understandings  of  men.  It  is  owing  to 
this  state  that  even  arbitrary  govern- 
ments seem,  to  have  lost  something  of 
their  original  ferocity,  and  that  there  is  a 
source  of  improvement  in  Europe  which 
will,  we  hope,  in  future  times,  shed  the 
most  delightful  influences  on  society, 
and  unite  its  members  in  harmony, 
peace,  and  love.  But  the  advantages  of 
knowledge  are  still  greater,  for  it  points 
out  to  us  an  etemal  felicity.  The  seve- 
ral branches  of  human  science  are  in- 
tended only  to  bles$  and  adorn  our  pre- 
sent existence ;  but  reli^ous  knowledge 
bids  us  provide  for  an  immortal  being, 
sets  the  path  of  salvation  before  us,  and 
K  our  inseparable  companion  in  the 
road  to  glory;    As  it  instructs  in  the  way 


to  endless  bliss,  so  it  wiH  -auryive  Jthttt 
mi^ty  day  wh^  all  worldly  Utmture 
and  accomplishments  shall  fot  ever 
cease.  At  that  solemn  petiod,  in  which 
the  records  and  registers  of  men  fiiiaH 
be  destroyed,  the  systems  of  human 
policy  be  dissolved,  and  the  grandest 
works  of  genius  die,  the  wisdom  "wluch 
is  ^iritual  and  heavenly  shall  not  only 
subsist,  but  be  increased  to  an  extent 
that  human  nature  cannot  in  this  life  ad- 
mit. Our  views  of  things,  at  present,  are 
obscure,  imperfect,  paitial,  and  liable  to 
error ;  but  when  we  arrive  to  the  reatais 
of  everlasting  light,  the  clouds  that 
shadowed  our  .  understanding  will  be 
removed;  we  shall  behold  with  amaz- 
ing clearness  the  attributes,  ways,  and 
works  of  God ;  shall  perceive  more  dis- 
tinctly the  design  of  his  dispensation; 
shall  trace  with  rapture  the  wonders  of 
nature  and  grace,  and  become  acquaint 
ed  with  a  thousand  glorious  objects,  of 
which  the  imagination  can  as  yet  have 
no  conception." 

In  order  to  increase  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  th^re  must  be  dependencetm 
Him  from  whom  all  light  proceed^ 
James  i.  6.  attention  to  his  revealea 
will,  John  V.  39.  a  watchful  spmt  awmst 
corrupt  affections,' Luk0  xxi.  34. anum- 
ble  frame  of  mind,  Ps.  xxv.  9.  freqnent 
meditation,  Ps.  civ.  34.  a  persevering 
design  for  conformity  to  the  divme 
image,  Hos.  vi.  3.  Chamock's  Wm 
vol.  ii.  p.  381 ;  Saurin's  Serm.  vd.  i 
ser.  1 ;  Gill's  Body  of  Drv.  vol.  ni.  j). 
12.  Oct.;  Tillotson's  iS^m.  ser.  11^; 
Watts' 8  Works,  vol.  i.  ser.  45:  iw«* 
Sermon  on  the  Advantages  of  Kn^ 
ledge  to  the  Lower  Classes, 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD.  See 
Omniscience. 

KORAN,  or  Alcoran,  the  Scrip- 
ture or  Bible  of  the  Mahometans  ^ 
taining  the  revelations  and  doctrines  oi 
their  pretended  prophet.  ^ 

1.  Koi^an^  division  of  the.  ■  The  Ko- 
ran is  divided  into  one  Hundred  and  four- 
teen larger  portions  of  very  unequal 
length,  which  we  call  chapters,  but  the 
Arabians  Sowar,  in  the  singular  Sura; 
a  word  rarely  used  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, and  properly  signifymg  a  row,  or 
a  regjular  series ;  as  a  course  of  bricks 
in  building,  or  a  rank  of  soldiers  in  an 
army,  and  is  the  same  in  use  and  vsr 
port  with  the  Sura,  or  Tora,  of  the 
Jews ;  who  also  call  the  fifty  three  s^* 
tions  of  the  Pentateuch  Sedarim,  a  word 
of  the  same  signification.  These  chap- 
ters are  not,  in  the  manuscript  copies 
distinguished  by  their  numerical  ordeii 
but  by  particidar  titles,  which  are  ta- 
ken sometimes  froha  a  peculiar  subject 
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treated  of,  or  person  mentioned  therein ; 
usually  from  the  first  word  of  note, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  .the  Jews 
have  named  their  Sedarim ;  though  the 
word  from  which  some  chapters  are 
doiomniated  be  very  distant  towards 
the  rtiiddle,  or  perhaps  the  end,  of  the 
chapter;  which  seems  ridiculous.  But 
the  occasion  of  this  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  vei-se  or  passage  wherein 
such  word  occurs,  was,  m  point  of  time, 
revealed'  and  committed  to  writing  be- 
fore the  other  verses  of  the  same  chap- 
ter which  precede  it  in  order ;  and  the 
title  being  to  the  chapter  before  it  was 
completed,  or  thte  passages  reduced  to 
their  present  order,-  the  verse  from 
whence  such  title  was  taken  did  not 
always  happen  to  begin  the  chapter. 
Some  chapters  have  two  or  more  titles, 
occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the  co- 
pies. Some  of  them  bemg  pretended 
to  have  been  revealed  at  Mecca,  and 
othars  at  Medina,  the  noting  this  dif- 
ference makes  a  part  of  the  title.  Every 
chapter  is  divided  into  smaller  portions, 
of  very  unequal  length  also,  which  we 
customarily- call  verys ;  -  hut  the  Ara- 
bic word  is  jlyat,  the  same^vith  the 
Hebrew  Ototh,  and  signifies  ai&Tis  or 
wonders;  such  as  the  secrets  of  God, 
his  attributes,  works,  judgments,  and 
ordinances,  delivered  in  those  verses; 
many  of  which  have  their  particular 
titles,  also,  imposed  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  chapters.  Besides  these 
tmequal  divisions,  the  Mahometans 
have  also  (hvided  their  Koran  into  sixty 
equal  portions,  which  they  call  jinzab, 
in  the  singular  Hizb,  each  subdivided 
into  four  equal  parts ;  which  is  likewise 
an  imitation  of;  the  Jews,  who  have 
an  ancient  division  of  their  Mishna  into 
axty  portions,  called  Maasictotk,  But 
the  Koran  is  more  usually  divided  into 
thirty  sections  only,  named  Ajaza^  frohi 
the  angular  ^or,'  each  of  tv/ice  the 
length  of  the  former,  and  in  like  man- 
ner subdivided  into  four  parts.  These 
divisions  are  for  the  use  (&  the  readers 
of  the  Kcaran  in  the  royal  tiemples,  of  in 
the  adjoining  chapels  where  the  em- 
perors and  great  men  are  inteiTcd ;  of 
whom  there  are  thirty  belonging  to 
every  chapel,  and  each  rands  his  sec- 
tion every  day ;  so  that  the  whole  Koran 
is  read  over  once  a  day.  Next  after 
the  title,  at  the  name  oi  everv  chapter 
except  only  the  ninth,  is  prefixed  tlie 
following  solemn  form,  by  tne  Mahome- 
tans, called  the  Biamallah.— fin  the 
name  of  the  most  merciful  ©od;*' 
which  form  they  constantlv  place  at 
the- beginning  of  all  their  books  and 
iriitings  in  general,  as- a  pwuVmr  mm^k  I 


and  distinguishkg  characteristic  of  their 
religion,  it  being  counted  a  sort  of  im- 
piety to  omit  it.  Xhe  Jews,  and  eastern 
Christians,  for  the  same  purpose,  make 
use  of  .similar  forms.-  ibut  Mahomet 
probably  took  this  form  from  the  Per- 
sian Magi,  who  began  their  books  in 
these  words,  Benam  Yezdam  bak* 
ehaishgher  dadar;  that  is.  In  thi  name 
of  the  most  mercijuljust  God.  There 
are  twenty-nine  chapters  of  the  Koran 
which  have-  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
begin  with  certain  letters  oi  the  alpha- 
bet^ some  with  single  ones,  others  with 
more.  These  letters,  the  Mahometans 
believe  to  be  the  peculiar  marks  of  the 
Koran,  and  to  conceal, several  profound 
myst(Jries;  the.  certain  understanding 
of  which,  the.  more  intelligent  confess, 
has  not  been  communicated  to  any 
mortal,  their  prophet  only  excepted: 
notwithstanding  which,  some  take  the 
liberty  of  guessing  at^  their  meaning  by 
that  species  of  cabala  called  by  tlM5 
Jews  Mtarikon, 

2.  Koran,  general  design  of  the.  The 
genei'sl  design  of  the  Koran  was  to  unite 
the  professors  of  the  three  different  re- 
ligions, then  followed  in  the  populous 
countiy  of  Arabia,  (who,  for  the  most 
part,  wandered  without  guides,  the  far 
greater  number  bein^  idolaters,  and  the 
rest  Jews  and  Christians,  mostiy  of  er- 
roneous opinion^  in  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  one  God^  under  the  sanction 
of  certain  laws  and  ceremonies,  partly 
of  ancient,  and  partly  of  novel  institu- 
tion, enforced  by  the  consideration  of 
rewards  and  pumshments  both  temporal 
and  e6emal;  and  to  bring  them  all  to 
the  <A)edience  of  Mahom^  as  the  pro- 
phet an^  ambassador  of  God;  who, 
after  the  repeated  admonitions,  pro- 
mises, and  threats  of  former  ages,  was 
sent  atlast  to  establish,  and  propagate 
God's  religion  on  earth ;  ana  to  he  ac- 
knowledged chief  pontiff  in  spiritual 
matters,  ad  well  as  supreme  pnnce  in 
ten«)oral.  The  greajt  doctrine,  then, 
of  the  Koran  is  the  unity  of  God,  to 
restore  whiph,  Mahomet  pretended, 
was  the  chief  end  of  his  mission;  it 
being  laid  down  by  him  as  a  fundamen- 
tal truth.  That  there  Server  was,  nor 
ever  can  be,  more  than  one  true  ortho- 
dox reli)5ion:  that,,though  the  particu- 
lar laws  or  ceremonies  are  only  tem- 
porary and  subject  to<  alteration,  aqcord- 
mg  to  the  divine  direction;  yet  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  being  eternal  truth,  is  not; 
liable  to  change,  but  continues  immutar 
bly  the  same ;  9Jid  that,  whenever  this 
religion  became  neglected  or  corrupted 
m  essentials^  God  had  the  goodness  to 
re-^inform'^ond   re^s^dmonish'  mankind 
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thereof  by  several  prophets,  ot  whom 
(VIoses  and  Jesus  were  the  most  distin- 
guished, till  the  appearance  of  Ma- 
homet, who  is  their  seal,  and  no  other 
to  be  expected  after  him.  The  more 
effectually  to  engage  people  to  hearkqi 
to  him,  great  part  of^the  Koran  is  em- 
ployed in  relating  examples  of  dread- 
fcl  punishments  formerly  inflicted  by 
God  on  those  who  rejected  and  abused 
his  messengers;  several  of  which  stories, 
or  some  circumstances  of  them,  are  ta- 
ken from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
but  many  more  from  the  apocryphal 
books  and  traditions  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  of  those  ages,  set  up  in  the 
Koran  as  truths,  in  oppo^tion  to  'the. 
Scriptures,  which  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians are  charged  with  having  altered ; 
and,  indeed,  few  or  none  of  the  relations 
of  circumstances  in  the  Koran  were  in- 
vented by  Mahomet,  as  is  generally 
supposed;  it  being  easy  to  trace  the 
greatest  part  of  them  much  higher,  as 
the  rest  might  be,  were  more  of  these 
books  extant,  and  were  it  worth  while 
to  make  the  inquiry.  The  rest  of  the 
Alcoran  is  taken  up  in  prescribing  ne- 
cessary laws  and  directions,  frequent 
admonitions  to  moral  and  divine  virtues, 
the  worship  and  revei*ence  of  the  Su- 
preme Berne,  and  resignation  to  his 
will.  One  of  their  most  learned  com- 
mentators distinguishes  the  contents  of 
the  Alcoran  into  allegorical  and  literal : 
under  the  former  are  comprehended  all 
the  obscure,  parabolical,  and  enigmati- 
cal passages,  with  such  laws  as  are  re-, 
pealed  or  abrogated ;  the  latter,  such  as 
are  clear,  and  in  full  force.  Thte  most 
excellent  moral  in  the  whole  Alcoran, 
mterpreters  say,  is  that  in  the  chapter 
M  alraf,  viz.  "Show  mercy,  do  good  to 
all,  and  dispute  not  with  the  imorant ;" 
or,  as  Mr.  Sale  renders  it,  Ijse  indul- 
gence, command  that  which  is  just,  and 
withdraw  for  from  the  ignorant  Ma- 
homet, according  to  the  authors  of  the 
Keschaf,  having  begged  of  the  angpl 
Gabriel  a  more  ample  explication  of 
this  passage,  received  it  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  •'Seek  him  who  turns  thee 
out,  give  to  him  who  takes  from  thee, 
pardon  hhn  who  injures  thee ;  for  God 
will  have  you  plant  in  yoiir  souls  the 
roots  of  his  chief  perfections."  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  commentary  is 
borrowed  from  the  Gospel.  In  reality, 
the  necessity  of  forgiving  enemies, 
though  frequently  inculcated  in  the  Al- 
coran, is  of  a  later  date  among  the  Ma- 
hometans, tlian  among  the  Christians ; 
among  those  later  than  among  the 
heathens ;  and.  to  be  traced  orig^aUy 
among  the  Jews,  (See  Eaoodus,  xxxiii. 


4,  5.)  But  It  matters  not  so  mudi  who 
had  it  first  as  who  observes  it  best 
The  caliph  Hassan,  son  of  Hali,  being 
at  table,  a  slave  let  fall  a  dish  of  meat 
reeking  hot,  which  scalded  him  severe- 
ly. The  slave  fell  on  his  knees,  rehears- 
ing these  words  of  the  Alcoran ;  ^  Para- 
dise is  for  those  who  restndn  their  an- 
ger.** "I  am  not  angry  with  thee," 
answered  the  caliph.  **  And  for  those 
who  for^ve  offences  against  them," 
continues  the  slave,  **!  forgive  thee 
thine,"  replies  the  caiiph.  **  But,  above 
all,  for  those  who  return  good  for  evil," 
adds  the  slave.  **  I  set  thee  at  liberty," 
rejoined  the  caliph ;  ^*  and  I  gjive  thee 
ten  dinars."  There  are  also  a  great 
number  of  occasional  passages  in  the 
Alcoran  relating  only,  to  particular 
emergencies.  For  this  advantage  Ma- 
homet had,  by  his  piecemeal  method 
of  receiving  and  dehvering  his  revela- 
tions, that,  whenever  he  happened  to 
be  perplexed  with  any  thing,  he  had  a 
certain  I'esource  in  some  new  morsel  of 
revelation.  It  was  an  admirable  con- 
trivance to  bring  doim  the  whole  Al- 
coran only  to  the  lowest  heaven,  not  to 
earth ;  since,  had  the  whole  been  pub- 
lished at  once,  innumerable  objections 
would  have  been  made,  which  it  would 
have,  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
served;  but  as  he  received  it  by  parcels^ 
as  God  saw  fit  they  should  be  published 
for  the  conversion  and  instruction  of 
the  people,  he  had  a  sure  way  to  an- 
swer all  emergencies,  and  to  extricate 
himself  with  Iwnour  from  any  difficulty 
which  might  occur. 

3.  Koraih  history  of  the.  It  is  the 
common  opinion,  that  Mahomet,  as- 
sisted by  one  Sergius,  a  monk,  compo- 
sed this  book ;  but  the  Mussulmans  oe- 
lieve  it  as  an  article  of  their  fmth,  that 
the  prophet,  who^  they  say,  was  an 
illiterate  man,  had  no  concern  in  indi- 
ting it;  but  that  it  was  given  him  by 
God,  who,  to  that  end,  made  use  of  the 
ministry  of  the  angel  Gabriel;  that, 
however,  it  was  communicated  to  him 
by  Ijittle  and  little,  a  verse  at  a  time, 
and  in  different  places,  during  the  course 
of  23  years.— 7"  And  hence,"  say  they, 
"proceed  that -disorder  and  confusion 
visible  in  the  work ;"  which,  in  truth, 
are  so  great,  that  aU  their  doctors  have 
never  oeen  able  to  adjust  them ;  for 
Mahomet,  or  rather  his  copyist,  having 
put  all  the  loose  verses  promiscuously 
m  a  book  together,  it  was  impos^ble 
ever  to  retrieve  the  order  wherein  they 
were  delivered.  These  23  years  whica 
the  angel  employed  in  conveying  the 
Alcoran  to  Mahomet,  are  of  wonderfal 
service  to  his  follo\Vers ;  inasmuch  as 
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Iher.lumisU  them  wlthaii  answer  to 
sucn  as  tax  them  with  those  glaring 
contradictions  ^pf  which  the  book  is  fulJ^ 
aild  wWcK  they  piously  father  ppon  God 
hiMsetf;  alleging  that,  in  the  course  of 
90  long  a  thne,  he  repealed  and  altered 
several  doctrines  and  precepts  which 
the  TOx>phet  had  before  received  of, him. 
M.D*Herbelot  thinks  it  probable,  that 
when  the  heresies  of  the  J^estorians, 
Eutychians,  &c,  had  been  condeD5uie4 
by  aciMBejiical  councils,  many  bish^s, 
priests,  monks,  &c.  bemg  driven  into 
Hub  deserts  of  Arabia  ^uid  Egypt,  &r- 
tti^ied  the  impostor  witl^.passages,  and 
crude  iU-rconceived  doctrmes,  out  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  that  it  was  hence  that 
the  Alcoran  became  so  ftill  of  the  wild 
and  crrcHieoua  opmions  of  those  here- 
tics, llie  Jews  also^  who  were  very 
nomeroKis  in  Arabia,  furniafced  mate- 
rials, for  the  Alcoran ;  nor  is  it  without 
some  reason,  thht  they  boast  twelve  of 
their  chief  doctors  to  have  been  the 
authcn^  of  this  work.  .  The  Alcoran, 
wh'de  Mahomet  lived,  was  only  kept  in 
loose  sheets:  his. successes,  Abubeker, 
ftret  collected  tS^m  into  a  volume,  and 
committed  the  keeping  of  it  to  Haphsa, 
the  widow  of  Mahomet,  in  order  to.be 
consulted  as  an  original ;  and  there  be- 
injg  a  good  deal  of  diveraty"  between 
ihe  several  copies  already  dispersed 
throughout  the  prdvinces,  Ottoman, 
successor  of  Abhbeker,  procured  a 
fn;eat  nmnber  of  copies  to  be  takeln  from 
tiiat  of  Haphsa,  at  the  s^me  time  sup- 
pressing all  the  others  not  ccmformabie 
to  the  original.  The  chki  cUiFerences 
iiL&e  present  copies  of  this  book  con- 
sist in  the  pdnts,  which  were  not  in  use 
in  the.  time  of  Mahomet  and  imis  imme- 
diate successors ;  but  were  added  since, 
to  ascertain  the  reading,  after  tiip  ex- 
ample of  the  Massoretes,  who  added 
the  like  points  to  the  Hebrew  texts  of 
Scripture.  .There  are  seven  principal 
editions  of  the  Alcoran,  two  at  Medma, 
one  at  Mecca^  one  at  Cufa,  one;  at  Bas- 
sora,  one  in  Syria,  wkd  the  cornmoQ,  ^or 
Ti%ateeditfon.  The  first  contains  6000 
verses,  the  others  sui^assing  this  mnn- 
ber  by  200  or  236  verses^  but  the  num- 
ber oSF  iM)rds  and  letters  is  the  same  in 
all;  viz.  7r,639  words,  and  323,015 
letters.  Tlie  immber  of .  commentaries 
on  the  Alcorffli  is  so  large,  that  tiie 
bare  titles  would  make  a  iuig^  volume. 
Ben  Os6hair  has  written  the  history 'of 
them,  entitled,  Tnrikh  £en  Ogchcar. 
Tlie  principal'  aibong  them  are,  Reid- 
Itaori  Thaaleb^  Zaihalchsohari,  aifd 
BacaL  The  Mahometans  have  a  p<tei- 
tnre'!tii«3l0gy  imilt  on  the  Alcoran  and 
ftraditiiOD,  as  welL  its^tt  i^ol^stiml  v» 
85*  .  , 


built  xm  reason.  They  have  likewise 
their  casuists,  and  a  kind  of  canon  law, 
^Ji^rein  they  distinguish  between  what- 
is  of  divine  and  what  of  positive  right 
They  have  their  benefidaries,  too, 
chaplains,  almcmers,  and  canons,  who 
read  a  chapter  every  day  out  rf  the 
Alcoran  in  their  mosques,  and  have  pre- 
Jaends  annexed  to  their  pffice.  The  Aa- 
tid  of  the  mosq\ie  is  what  we  call  the- 
parson  of  the  p^ish ;  and  the  acheika  are 
the  preachers,  who  take  their  tesfts  out 
of  the  Alcoran. 

4.  Koran,  Mahometan  faith  concern^ 
ing.  It  is  tiie  general  belief  amon^  the 
Mahometans  that  the  Koran  is  of  divine 
original ;  nay,  that  it  is  eternal  and  un- 
created ;  remainkig^  as  some  express 
it,  in  the  very  essence  of  God ;  ana  the 
first  transcnpt  has  been  from  ever- 
lasting, by  Crod's  thnme,  written  on  a 
table  (A  vast  bigness,  csdled  the  f^re- 
served  table,  m  which  are  also  recorded 
the  divine  decree^  past  and  future; 
that  a  copy  from  this  taMe,  in  qb«  ^o-  ^ 
lume  upon  p^>er,  was  by  the  ministry 
of  tfee  angd  Gabriel  sait  down  to  the 
lowifQst  heaven,  in  the  month  of  Rama- 
dan, on  the  night  of  ^owcr,  from  whence 
Gabriel  reveaded  it  to  Mahomet  in  par- 
cels, some  at  Mecca,  and  some  at  Me* 
d&na;at  different  times,  during  the  space 
of  twenty-three  vears,  as  the  exigency 
of  affairs  required. ;  giving  him,  however, 
the  conflation  to  show  nim  the  whole 
(which  ^ey  tell  Us  was  .b6und  in  silk, 
and  adorned  with  gold  and:  precious 
stones  of  patadise)  once  a  year;  but  in 
tiie  last  year  of  his  life  he  had  the  £&- 
voir  to  see  it  twice.  -They  say,  that 
only  ten  chapters  were  delivered  entire, 
the  rest  being  revealed  piecemeal,  and 
written  down  from  time  to  time  by  the 
pnmhet^s  amannen^  in  such  a  pfart  of 
such  and  such  a  chapter,  till  they  were 
completed,  according  to  the  directions 
of  die  angel.  The  first  parcel  that  was 
revealed  ifc  generally^  agreed  to  have 
been  the  first  five  verses  of  the  nine^- 
«ixth  chapter.  In  fine,,  the  bodt  of  the 
Alcoran  is  held  m  the  highest  estciem 
and  reverence  among  the  Mussulmans. 
The^  dare  not  so  much  as  touch  the 
Alcoran  without  bemg  first  washed,  or 
legally  purified;  to  prevent  which  an 
inscription  is  put  on  the  cover  or  label. 
-^Letmone  touch  but  they  who  are  clean* 
It  is  read  witji  great  care  and  rearoect, 
being  never  held  Ixelow  the  girale. 
They  swear  by  it;  take  omens  from^ 
on  all  wei^tyoccaaons;  carry  it  Wim 
them'  to-  war;  write  sentences  of  it  on 
^eir  banners;  adorn  It  wi^  gold  and 
precious  stones;  and  knowingly  ndt 
suffer  It  to  be*  in  tfaeipowieKioii  of  anf 
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of  a  diifercnt  religion.  Some  say  that 
It  is  punishable  even  with  death,  in  a 
Qhristian,  to  touch  it;  others,  that 
the  veneration  of  the  Mussulmans 
leads  therti  tp  condemn  the  translating 
it  into  any  other  language,  as  a  profa- 
nation: but  these  seem  to  be  exagge- 
rations. The  Mahometan!s  have  taken 
Cfire  to  have  their  Scripture  tr^isla- 
ted  mto  the  Persian,  the'  Javan,  the 
Malayan,  and  other  languages ;  though, 
out  ot  reject  to  the  original,  these  ver- 
sions are  generally,  if  not  always,  inter- 
lineated. 

5.  JToraw,  succeaa  of  the,  accounted 
for.  The  author  of  the  "View  of 
Christianity  and  Mahoraetanism"  ob- 
serves, that,  **  by  the  advocates  of  Ma- 
hometanism,  the  Koran  has  always  been 
hdd  forth  as  the  greatest  of  miracles, 
and  equally  stupendous  with  the  ac^  of 
raising  the  dead.  The  faiiracles  of  Mo- 
ses and  Jesus,  they  say,  were  transient 
and  temporary ;  but  that  of  the  Koran  is 
pennanent  and  perpetual,  and  therefore 
rar  surpassed  all  the  miraculous  events 
of  preceding  ages.  We  will  not  detract 
from  the  real  merits  of  the  Koran;  we 
allow  it  to  be  generally  elegant,  and 
often  sublime ;  but  at  me  same  time 
we  reject  with  disdain  its  arn^^t  pre- 
t^ice  to  anything  supemataral,  all  the 
real  excellence  of  the  work  being  easily 
referable  to  natural  and  visible  causes. 
In  the  lan^age  of  Arabia,  a  language 
extremely  loved  and  diligently  cultiva- 
ted by.  the  people  to  whom  it  was  ver- 
nacular, Mahomet  found  advantages 
which  were  never  enjoyed  by'any  for- 
mer or  succee&ng  impostor.  It  requires 
not  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  to  discover 
in  every  soil  and  country  a  principle  of 
national  pride :  and  if  we  look  back  for 
many  ages  on  the  history  of  the  Ara- 
bians, we  shall  easily  perceive  that  pride 
among  them  invariably  to  have  consist- 
ed in  the  knowledge  and  improvement 
of  their  native  language.  Tne  AraWc, 
which  has  been  lustly  esteemed  the 
most  copious  of  the  eastern  tongues, 
-which  had  existed  from  the  remotest 
antiquitv^  Which  had  been  embellished 
by  numoericss  poets,  and  refined  by  the 
codstant  exercise  of  the  natives,  was  the 
most  successful  instrument 'which  Ma- 
homet employed  in  planting  his  new  re- 
ligion among  them.  Admh^bly  adapted 
by  its  unrivs^ed  harmony,  and  by  its 
endless  yariety,  to  add  painting  to  ex- 
presaiba,  and  to  pursue  the  imaginatbn 
m  Its  unbounded  nigh^  it  became  in  tibe 
handi  of  Mahomet  an  irresistible  charm 
to  blind  ^  judgment  and  to  captivate 
thefencyofhislollowers.  Of  that  de- 
scnptiflp  of  nwp.  who  first  composed  J 


the   adherents   of  Mahomet,  and  to 
whom  the  Koran  was  addressed,  few, 
probably,  were  able  to  pass  a  very  ac- 
curate judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the 
sentiments,  or  on  the  beauty  of  the  dic- 
tion:  but  all  could  judge  of  the  military 
abilities  of  their  leader;  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  admiration,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  they  would  ascribe 
to  his  compositions  every  imaginary 
beauty  of  inspired  language.  The  shepf- 
herd  and  the  soldier,  though  awake  to 
the  charms  of  those  wild  but  beantilid 
compositions  in  Which  were  celebrated 
their  favourite  occupations  of  love  or 
war,  were  yet  littie  able  to  Criticise  any 
other  works  thaii  those  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  .  their  imagination  or  their 
heart.     To  abstract  reasonings  on  the 
attributes  and  the  dispensations  of  the 
Deity,  to  the  comparative  excellencies 
of  rival  religions,  to  the  consistency  of 
any  one  rdigious  system  in  all  its  parts, 
and  to  the  force  of  its  various  proofs, 
they  were  quite  inattentive.  *  In  such,  a 
situation,  the  appearance  of  a  work 
which  possessed  something  like  wisdom 
and  9onsistence;  which  prescribed. the 
rules  and  illustrated  the  duties  of  life ; 
and  which  contained  the  principles  of  a 
new  and  comparatively  sublime  theo- 
logy, independentiy  of  its  real  and  per- 
manent mefit,  was  likely  to  excite  tneir 
astonishment,  and  to  become  the  stan- 
dard of  future  composition.    In  the.first 
periods  of  the  literature  of  every  coun- 
try, something  of  this  kind  has  ha{^)en- 
ea.    The  father  of  Grecian  poetry  very 
obviously  influenced  the  taste  and  imi- 
tation 01  his  country.    The  modem  na- 
tions of  Europe  all  possess  some  original 
author^  who,  rising  from,  the  darkness 
of  former  ages,  has  begun  the  career  of 
composition,   and  tinctured    with   the 
character  of  his  owii  Imagination  the 
stream  which  has  flowed  through  his 
posterity.    But  the  prophet  of  Arabia 
had  in  tnis  respect  aavantages  peculiar 
to  himself;    His  compositions  w^ere  not 
to  his  followers  tiie  works  of  man,  but 
the  genuine  language  of  Heaven  which 
had  sent  him.   They  were  not  confined, 
therefote,  to  that  admiration  whJ^  ib 
so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  earliest 
productions  of  genius,  or  to  that  fond  at- 
tachment with  which  men  every  where 
regard  the  original  compositions  of  their 
country;    but   witli   their    ad^liration 
they  blended  their  piety.    To  know  and 
to  fieel  the  beauties 'oi  the  Koran,  was 
in  some  respect  to  share  in  Ite  temper 
of  heaven;  and  he  "who  ^ks  most  affect- 
ed with  admiration  in  the  perusal  of  its 
beauties,  seemed  My  the  object  of  that 
mtray  which  had  givea  it  to  isn^u^ant 
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man.  The  Kenyan,  therefore,  became 
naturally  and  necessarily  the  standard 
itf  taste.  With  a  language  thus  hallow- 
ed in  their  ima^nations,  they  w0re  too 
well  satined  either  to  dispute,  its  ele- 
gance, or  improve  its  structure.  In  suc- 
ceeding ages,  the  additional  sanction,  of 
antiquity  or  prescription,  was  given  to 
those  compositions  which  their  fathers 
'had  admired;  and  while  the  belief  ,of 
its  ^vine  original  continues,  that  admi- 
ration which  has, thus  become  the  test 
and  the  duty  of  the  fjuthful,  can  neither 
be  altered  nor  diminished.  When,' there- 
fore, we  consider  these  peculiar  advan- 
tageis  <rf  the  Koran,  *we  have  mo  reason 
to  be  surprised  at  the  admiration  in 
which  it  is  hejd.  But,  if  descending  to 
a  more  minute  investigation  of  it,  we 
consider  its  perpetual  inconsistence  and 
absurdity^,  we.  shall  indeed  have. cause 
for  astonishment  at.  that  weakness  of 
humanity,  which  could  ever  have  re 
ceived  such  compositions  as  the  work 
of  the  Deity." 

6.  Koran,  style  and  merits  of  the, 
exarnmed,  **  The  first  praise  of  all  the 
productions  of  genius  (continues  this 
author)  is  invention;  that  quality  of  the 
mind,  which,  by  the  extent  and  quick- 
ness of  its  views,  is  capable  qf  the 
largest  conceptions^  and  of  forming  new 
combinations  of  objects  the  most  distant 
and  unusual.  But  the  Koran  bears  lit- 
tle impression  of  this  transcendent  cha- 
racter. Its  materials  are  wholly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
.Scriptures,  from  the  Talmudical  le- 
gends and  apocryphal  gospels  then  cur- 
rent in  the  east,  and  from  the  traditions 
and  fables  which  aboimded  in  Arabia. 
The  materials  collected  from  theise,  se- 
veral sources  are  here  heaped  together 
with  perpetual  and  heedless  repetitions, 
without  any  settled  principle  or  visible 
connection,^  When  a  great  part  of  the 
life  of  Mahomet  had  been  spent  in'pre- 
.paratory  meditation  on. the  system  he 
was  about  to  establish,  it^  chapters  were 
dealt  out  slowly  and  separately  during 
the  long  period  of  twenty-three  years. 
Yet,  thus  defective  in  its  structui^,  and 
no  less  objectionable  in  its  doctrines,  was 
the  work  which  Mahonlet  delivered  to 
his  followers  as  the  oracles  of  God. 
The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Ko- 
ran, that  point  of  excellence  in  which 
the  partialis  of  its  admirers  has  ever 
delighted  to  view  it,  is  the  sublime  no- 
tion it  generally  impresses  of  the  nature 
and  attributes  pf  God.  If  its  author  had 
Ideally  derived  these  just  conceptions 
from  the  inspiration  of  that  Bemg  whom 
they  ai^nppt  to  describe,  they  would 
081;  Mve  been  sorrpunded,  as  they  now 


arc  on  ere!^-  side,  with  error  and  ab- 
surdity. But  it  might  be  easfly  proved^ 
that  whatever  it  jusUy  defines  of  the 
divine  attributes  was  borrowed  from  our 
Holy  Scripture;  which, even  from  Its 
first  promulgation,  but  Especially  from 
the  completion  of  the  New  Testament, 
has  extended  the  views  and  enlightened 
the  undersisandings  of  mankind:  and 
thus  furnished  them  with  arms  whiph 
have  too  often  been  effectually  turned 
a^inst  itself  by  its  ungenerous  enemies. 
In  this  instance,  particularly,  the  copy 
is  far  below  the  great  original,  both  in 
the  propriety  of  its  images  and  the 
f(^ce-o>f  its  descriptions." 

7,  Koran,  the  sublimity  of  the,  cortr' 
trasted,  **  Our  Holy  Scriptures  are  the 
[.only  compositions  tna,t  can  enable  the 
dim  sight  of  mortality  to  penetrate  into 
the  invisible  wprld,  and  to  behold  a 
glimpse  of  the  divine  perfections.  Ac- 
Qordmgly,  when  they  would  represent 
to  us  the  happiness  of  heaven,  tney  de- 
scribe it,  not  by  any  thing  minute  and 
particular,  bvit  by  something  general 
and  great ;  something  that,  without  de- 
scending to  any  determinate  object,  may 
at  once  by  its  beauty  and  immensity 
excite  our  wisheti,  and  elevate  our  af- 
fections. Though  in  the  prophetical 
and  evangelical  writings,  the  joys  that 
shall  attend  us  in  a  divme  state,  are  of- 
ten mentioned  with  ardent  admiration, 
they  are  expressed  rather  by  allusion 
than  by  similitude ;  rather  by  indefinite 
and  figurative  terms,  than  by  any  thing 
fixed  and  determinate.  *  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
^love  him,'  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Wliat  a  reve- 
rence and  astonishment  does  this  pas- 
sage excite  in  every  hearer  of  taste  and 
piety !  What  energy,  and  at  the  same 
time  what  -simplicity  hi  the  e5q)ression ! 
How  sublime,  arid  at  the  same  time 
how  obscure,  is  the  imagery !  Different 
was  the  conduct  of  Mahomet  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  heaven  and  paradise.  Un- 
assisted by  the  necessary  influence  of 
virtuous  ititeritions  and  divine  inspira- 
tion, he  was  neither  desirous,  tior  ihdeed 
able  to  ex^t  the  minds  of  men  to  sub- 
lune  conceptions,  or  to  rational  expec- 
tations. By  attempting  to  explain  what 
is  inconceivable,  to  describe  what  is  in- 
effable, and  to  materialize  what  in' it- 
self is  spiritual,  he  absurdly,  and  im- 
piously aimed  to  sensualize  the  jwitv 
of  the  divine  essence^  Thus  he  fabri- 
cated a  system  of  incoherence,  a  reli- 
gion of  depravity,  totally  repugnaflft  to 
the  nature  of  thait  Bemg,  who,  as  he 
pretended;  lyas  its  object;  bi^t  therefojrc 
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more  fikiely  to  accord  with  the  appe- 
tites and  conceptions  of  a  cbmipt  and 
'sensual  age.  That -we  may  not  appear 
to  exalt  our  Scriptures  thus  far  above, 
the  Koran  by  an  unreasonable  prefer- 
ence, we  shall  produce  a  part  of  thie 
second  chapter  of  the  latter,  which  is 
deservedly  adtmred  by  the  Mahome- 
tans, who  wear  it  engraved  on  their  or- 
naments, and  recite  it  in  their  prayers. 
*Go6i\  there  is  no  God  but  he ;  the  liv- 
ing, the  self-subsisting ;  neither  slumber 
nor  sleep  scizeth  him :  to  him  belongeth 
whatsoever  is  in  heaven,  and  ori  earth. 
Who  is^he  that  can  intercede  with  him 
but  through  his  good  pleasure?  He 
knoweth  mat  which  is  past,-  and  .that 
which  is  to  come.  His  throne  is  extend- 
ed over  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  pre^ 
servation  of  both  is  to  him  no  burdeti. 
He  is  the  high,  Hie  mighty.'  Sale's 
Koran,  vcA.  ii.  p.  30.  To  this  description 
wl^  can  refuse  the  praise  of  maenifi- 
cence  ?  Part  of  that  magnificence,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  referred  to  that  verse  of 
the  psahnist  whence  it  was  borrowed : 
•He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep,'  PsaL  cxxi.  4.  But 
if  we  compare  it  with  that  other  pas- 
sage of  the  inspired  psalmist,  (Psal.  ciL 
24 — ^sr.)  all  its  boasted  grandeur  is  at 
once  obscured,  and  lost  in  the  blaze  of  a 


greater  li^ !  *  O,  my  Ood,  take  me  not 
awdy  in  the  midst  of  my  days;  thy  yean 
are  throughout  all  generations.  Of  M 
hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  bi  fee 
earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  d 
thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thoa 
shsdt  endmie ;  yea,  all  ofthem  shall  wax 
old  like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt 
thou  change  them,  and  they  shaU  be 
changed.  But  thou  art  the  seimfe,  and 
thy  years  shs^ll  have  no  end.'  The  Ko- 
ran, therefore,  uIkmi  a  fair  examination, 
far  fr9m  supporting  its  arrogant  claim 
to  a  supernatural  work,  sinks  below  the 
level  of  many  compositions  confessedly 
of  human  original? ;  and  still  iower  dew 
it  fall  in  our  estimation,  when  compared 
with  that  pure  and  perfect  pattern 
which  we  justly  admire  m  the  Scnptures 
of  truth.  It  is,  therefore,  abunEantlf 
apparent,  that  no  miraclfe  was  either 
externally  performed  for  the  support, 
or  is  internally  involved  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  MsiiometaH  revelation."  See 
Sale's  Koran  ;  Frideatix's  Life  of  Ma- 
homet; White's  Sermons  at  J^anifiton 
Lectures;  and  article  Mahometan- 
ism. 

KTISTOLATRiE,  a  branch  of  fee 
Monophysites,  which  maintahed  that 
the  body  of  Christ  befiare  his  resurrec- 
tion was  corrup^le. 


LABADISTS  were  so  called  from 
their  founder,  John  Labadie,  a  native  of 
France.  He  was  originally  in  the  Ro- 
mish communion ;  tut  leaving  that,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  refonned 
church,  and  performed  with  reputation 
the  ministerisd  functions '  in  Trance, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  He  at  length 
erected  a  nc>^  community,  which  resid- 
ed successively  at  Middleburg,  in  Zea- 
land, Amsteruam,  J^ervorden,  and  at; 
Altpna,  where  he  died  about  1674.  Af- 
ter his  death,  his  followers  removed 
'  their  wandering  community  to  Wiewert, 
in  the  district  of  North  Hollancl,  where 
it  soon  fell  into  oblivion.  If  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  Labadists  by  their  owi)  ac- 
count, they  did  not  iiiflfer  from  the  re- 
formed '  church  80  much  in  theh*  tenets 
and  doctrines  as  in  their  manners  and 
ndes  of  discipline^  yet  it  seems  that  La- 
.badie  had  some  strange  notions.  Anaong 
otl^r, things,  he  maintained  that  God, 
ipE»ijght  and  did,  on  certain  odqasions,  de-i 
cqvc  mea;  that  the  faithful  ouriit  to 
Tiave  an  things  in  common;  that  thefe 


is  no  subordination  or  distinction  of  rank 
in  the  true  church ;  that  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  greater  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  internal  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  than  to  the  words  of  the 
text;  that  the  observation  of  Sunday 
was  a  matter  of  indifFprence ;  that  the 
contemplative  life  is  a  state  of  grace  and 
union  with  Godj  and  the.vefy  neightot 
perfection. 

LAITY,  the  pfeq)le  as  distinguished 
from  the  clergy.   See  Clergy. 


LAMA,  GRAND,  ^a  name  given  to 
the  sovereign  pontiflT'or'high'  priest  of 
the  Thibetian  Tartars,  who  resides  at 
Patoli,  a  vast  palace  on  a  mountain  near 
the  banks  of  Barampooter,  about  sevOT 
miles  /rom  Lahassa^  The  foot  of  this 
fn  ountain  is  inhabited  by  tw^ty  thousand 
Jama^  or  priests,  Who  have  their  sq)a- 
rate  ^artments  round  aboiit  the  ir^un- 
tain*.  and  according  to '  ^eir  respective 
qu^ty  ai:e  placed  nearer  or  at  a  great- 
er distaiw^  from  the  sovereign  ponrat. 
He  Is  not  only  worshipped  by  the  Thi- 
betians,  but  aiso  is  the  great  ot^ect  of 
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adoratloh  for  the  various  tribes  of  hea- 
then Tartars  who  roam  throUgh  the 
vast  tract  of  continent  which  stretches 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  to  Correa, 
on  the  sea  of  Japan.  He  is  not  only  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  the 
Deity  on  earth,  but  the  more  remote 
Tartars  are  said  to  absolutely  regard 
him  as  the  Deity  himself  and  call  him 
Ood,  the  everlasting  Father  of  heaven. 
They  believe  him  to  be  immoitaJ,  and 
endowed  with  all  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Every  year  they  come  up  from  different 
parts  to  worship,  and  make  rich  offer- 
ings at  his  shrine :  even  the  emperor  of 
China,^  who  is  a  manchon  Tartar,  does 
not  fell  in  acknowledgments  to  him  in 
his  religious  capacity ;  and  actually  en- 
tertafeis  at  a  great  expense,  in  the  palace 
of  Pekin,  an  inferior  lama,  deputed  as 
his  nuncio  from  Thibet.  The  grand 
lama,  it  has  been  said,  is  never  to  be 
seen  but  in  a  secret  place  of  his  palace, 
amidst  a  great  number  of  lamps,  sitting 
cross-legged  on  a  cushion,  and  decked 
all  over  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
^here  at  a  distance  the  people  prostrate 
•themselves  before  him,  it  not  bein^  law- 
Ad  for  any,  so  much  as  to  kiss  his  feet. 
He  returns  not  the  least  sign  of  respect, 
nor  ^ver  speaks  eveik  to  the  greatest 
princes ;  but  only  lays  his  hand  upon 
their  hea^s,  and  they  are  fully  per- 
suaded they  receive  from  thence  a  fiill 
forgivMiess  of  all  their  sins. 

The  Sunniasses,  or  Indian  pilgrims, 
often  vfeit  Thibet  as  a  holy  place ;  and 
the  lama  always  entertains  a  body  of 
two  or  three  hundred  in  his  pay.  Be- 
sides his  srdigious  influence  and  autho- 
rity, the  grand  lama  is  possessed  of  un- 
ihoaited  power  throughout  his  dominions, 
'which  are  very  extiensive.  The  inferior 
lamas,  who  form  the  most  numerous  as 
weil  as  the  most  powerful  body  in  the 
state,  have  the  priesthood  entirely  in 
their. hands;  ana  besides  fUl  up  many 
monastic  orders  which  are  held  m  great 
veneration  among  them.  The  whole 
-country,  like  Italy,  abounds  with  priests ; 
and  they  entirely  subsist  on  the  great 
number  of  rich  presents  which  are  sent 
them  from  the  utmost  extent  of  Tartary, 
from  the  empire .  of  the  Great  Mo^l, 
and  from  almost  aH  parts  of  the  Indies. 
The  opinion  oi  those  who  are  reputed 
the  most  orthodox  among  the  Tliibetians 
i^.that  when  the  grand  lama  seems  to 
die,  either  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  his 
soul,  in  fact,  only  quits  a  crazy  habitv 
tion  to  look  for  another  younger  or  bet- 
ter;  and  18  discovered  agaiin  in  the  body 
•of  some,  child  by  certain  tokens,  knovMi 
only  tc  the  lamas  or  priests,  in  which 
jQnder  he  alwaiys  appesurs. 


Almost  all  nations  of  the  e^st,  except 
the  Mahometans,  believe  the  metemfi- 
sychosis  as  the  most  important  article 
of  their  faith ;  especially  the  inhabitants 
of  Thibet  and  Ava,  the  Peguans,  Siam- 
ese, the  -greatest  part  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  and  the  Mongula  and 
Kalmucks,  who  changed  the  religion  of 
Schamanism  for  the  worship  of  the 
grand  lama.  According  to  the  doctrine 
of  this  metemfisychosiSymQ  soul  is  always 
in  action,  and  never  at  rest;  for  no 
sooner  does  she  leave  her  old  habita- 
tion, than  she  enters  a  new  one.  The 
dalai  lama,  being  a  divine  person,  can 
find  no  better  lodging  than  the  body  of 
his  successor ;  or  the  Foe,  residing  in  thQ 
dalai  lama,  which  passes  to  his  succes- 
sor: and  this  being  a  god,  to  whom  alL 
things  are  known,  the  dalai  lama  is 
therefore  acquainted  with  every  thing 
which  happened  during  his  residence  in 
his  former  Dody. 

This  religion  is  said  to  have  been  of 
three  thousand  years  standing;  and 
neither  time  nor  the  influence  of  men, 
has  had  the  power  of  shaking  the  au- 
thority of  the  grand  lama.  This  theor 
cracy  extends  as  fiilly  to  temporal  as  to 
spiritual  concerns. 

Though  in  the  grand  sovereignty  of 
the  lamas,  the  temporal  powerhas  been 
occasionally  separated  from  the  spiri- 
tual by  slight  revolutions,  they  have  al- 
ways been  united  again  after  q,  time ; 
so  that  in  Thibet  the  whole  constitution 
rests  on  the  imperial  pontificate  in  a 
manner  elsewhere  unknown.  For  as  the 
Thibetians  suppose  that  the  grand  lama 
is  animated  by  the  god  Shaka,  or  Foe, 
who  at  the  decease  of  one  lama  trans^ 
migrates  into  the  next,  and  consecrates 
him  an  image  of  the  divinity,  the  de- 
scending chain  of  lamas  is  continued 
down  from  him  in  fixed  degrees  of  sanc- 
tity ;  so  that  a  mpre  firmly  established 
sacerdotal  goveminent,  in  doctrine,  cus- 
toms, and  institutions,  than  actnally 
reigns  over  this  country,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. The  supreme  manager  of  tem- 
poral affairs  is  no  more  than  the  viceroy 
of  the  sovereign  priest,  who,  conforma- 
ble to  the  dictates  of  his  religion,  dwells 
in  divine  tranquillity  in  a  building  that 
is  botn  temple  and  palace.  If  some  of 
his  votaries  in  modem  times  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  adoration  of  his  person, 
still  certain  real  modifications  of  the 
Shaka  religion  is  the  only  faith  they  fol- 
low. The  state  of  sanctity  which  that 
religion  inculcates,  consists  in  monastic 
continence,  absence  of  thought,  and  the 
perfect  repose  of  nonentity. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  relinon 
of  Thibet  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Ro- 
Pp 
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man  Catholic,  since  the  inhabitants  of 
diat  country  use  holy  water  and  a  sing- 
fotg  service ;  they  also  offer  alms,  pray- 
ers, and  sacrifices  for  the  dead.  '  They 
have  a  vast  number  of  convents  fiUea 
with  monks  and  friars,  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand ;  who,  besides  the  three 
vows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  charity, 
make  several  others.  They  have  their 
confessors,  who  are  chosen  by  their  su- 
periors, and  have  licences  from  their 
lanias,  without  which  they  cannot  hear 
confessions  or  impose  peftances.  They 
make  use  of  beads.  They  wear  the 
mitre  and  cap  like  the  bishops:  and 
their  dalai  lama  is  nearly  the  same 
among  them  as  the  sovereign  pontiiF  is 
among  the  Romanists. 
LAMBETH  ARTICLES.  See  Ar- 

TICLES. 

LAMPETIANS,  a  denomination  in 
the  Seventeentii  century,  the  followers 
of  Lampetius,  a  Syrian  monk.  He  pre- 
tended that  as  man  is  botn  free,  a  Chris- 
tian, in  order  to  please  God,  ought  to 
do  nothing  by  necessity  •;  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  unlawM  to  make  vows,  even 
those  of  obedience.  To  this  system  he 
added  the  doctrines  of  the  Arians,  Car- 
pocratians,  and  other  denominations. 

LANGUAGE,  in  general,  denotes 
those  atticulate  sounds  by  which  men 
express  their  thoughts.  Much  has  been 
said  respecting  the  invention  of  lan- 
guage. On  the  one  side  it  is  observed, 
that  it  is  altogether  a  human  invention, 
and  that  the  process  of  the  mind,  in 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  lan- 
guage, is,  by  certain  natural  gradations, 
plainly  discernible  in  the  comrposition  of 
-words.  ,  But  on  the  other  side  it  is  al- 
leged, that  we  are  indebted  to  divine 
revelation  for  the,  origin  of  ith  Without 
supposing  this,  we  see  not  how  our  first 
parents  could  so  early  hold  convei'se 
with  God,  or  the  man  with  his  wife. 
Admitting,  however,  that  it  is  of  divine 
original,  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  per- 
fect system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given 
to  man.  It  is  much  more  natural  to 
think  that  God  taught  our  first  parents 
only  such  language  as  suited  their  pre- 
sent occasion,  leaving  them,  as  he  did 
in  other  things,  to  enlarge  and  improve 
it,  as  their  future  necessities  should  re- 
quire. Without  attempting,  however, 
to  decide  this  controversy,  we  may  con- 
sider language  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  belonging  to  mankind.  Desti- 
tute 01  this  we  should  make  but  small 
advancements  m  science,  be  lost  to  all 
social  enjoyments^  and  religion  itself 
would  feel  the  watrt-  of  such  a  power. 
Our  Wise  Creator,  therefore,  has  con- 
ferred upon  us  this  inestimable  privi- 


lege;  Ifet  us  then  be  cautious  tkat  our 
tongues  be  not  the  vehicle  of  vjdn  aoti 
useless  matter,  but  used  for  the  great 
end  of  glorifying  him,  and  doing  ^oid  to 
mankind.  What  was  the  first  language 
taught  man,  is  matter  of  dispute  among 
the  learned,  but  most,  think  it  was  the 
Hebrew.  But  as  this  subject,  and  the 
article  in  gene^ral,  belongs  more  tophi- 
lolog}'  than  divinity,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Jjr.  Adam  Smithes  Dtsaertation  on 
the  Formation  of  Langiuiges  ;  Harm's 
Hermes;  Warburton\8 Diroine legation 
of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  TVaUe  de  la  Form- 
tion  Mechanique  des  LangtieSy  par  le 
President  de  Brosses;  Blair's  JRmoric, 
vol.  i.  lect.  vi.  Gregory-s  Essays,  ess.  6. 
Lord  Monboddo  'on  the  Origin  cm 
Progress  of  Language. 

LATITUDINARKN,  a  personmot 
conforming  to  any  particular,  opinion  or 
standard,  but  of  such  moderation  as  to 
suppose  that  people  will  be  admitted 
into  heaven,  although  of  different  per- 
suasions. The  term  was  more  especially 
applied  to  those  pacific  doctors  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  offered  them- 
selves as  mediators  between  the  more 
violent  Episcopalians,  and  the  rigid 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  re- 
specting the  forms  of  church  pvem- 
ment,  public  worship,  and  certain  reli- 
gious tenets,  more  especially  those  that 
were  debated  between  the  Arminians 
and  Calvinists.  The  chief  leaders  of 
these  Latitudinarians  wei'e  Hales  and 
Chillingworth ;  but  More',  Cudworth, 
Gale,  Witcjicot,  and  Tillotson,  were 
also  among  the  number.  These  men, 
although  firmly  attached  to  the  chunA 
Df  England,  did  not  go  so  far.astolo(* 
upon  it  as  of  divine  institution ;  and 
hence  they  maintained,  that  those  who 
followed  other  forms  of  govemmentBnQ 
worship,  were  not  on  that  account  ti)  be 
excluded  from  their  communion.  As  to 
the  doctrinal  part  of  religion^  they  look 
the  system  of  Episcopius  for  their  mo- 
del, and,  like  him,  i^dnoed  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity  to  a 
few  points;  and  by  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding^ they  endeavoured  to  show  the 
contending  parties,  that  they  had  no 
reason  to  oppose  each  other  with  such 
animosity  and- bitterness,  since  the  sub- 
jects of  their  debates  were  matters  of  an 
indifferent  nature  with  respect  to  salva- 
tion. They  met,  ^however,  with  opno- 
sition  for  tneir  pains,  and  were  branded 
as  Atheists  ana  Deists  by  some,  and  as 
Socinians  by  others;  but  upon  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.  they  were  raised 
I  tc  the  first  dignities  of  the  church,  and 
wei*e  held  in  considerable  esteem.  *See 
Burnet's  History  of  his  sjwfu  T^e8,3rcl 
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S^b.  !!•  p.  188;  Moshdrn's  Ecc.  Hist, 
vol.  iii  p.  501.  quarto  edit.  . 

LAURA,"  in  church  history,  a  name 
^iven  to  a  collection  of  little  cells  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  in  whidh 
the  hermits* of  ancient  times  lived  to^ 
gether  in  a  wilderness.  These  hermits 
did  not  live  in  community,  but  each  monk 
providai  for  himself  in  nis  distinct  cell. 
The  most  celebrated  lauras  mentioned 
in  eccleaastical  history  were  in  Pales- 
tine ;  as  the  laura  of  St.  Euthymus,  St. 
Saba,  the  laura  of  the  towers,  '8cc. 

LAW,  a  rule  of  action ;  a  precept  or 
command  coming  from  a  superior  au- 
thority, which  an  infei;ior  is  bound  to 
obey.  The  manner  in*  which  God  go- 
verns rational  creatures  is  by  a  law,  as 
the  n^e  of  their  obedience  to -him,  and 
which  is  what  we  call  God's  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  He  gave  a  law 
to  angels,  which  some  of  them  kept,  and 
have  been  confirmed  in  a  state  of  obe- 
dience to  it;  but  which  others  broke, 
and  thereby  plunged  themselves  into 
destruction  and  misery.  He  gave,  also, 
a  law  to  Adam,  and  which  was  in  the 
fortn  of  a  covenant,  and  in  which  Adam 
stood  as  a  covenant  head  f  o  all  his  pos- 
terity, Rom..v.  Gen.  ii.  But  our  first 
parents  soon  violated  that  law,  and  fell 
from  a  sta!te  of  innocence  to  a  state  of  sin 
and  misery,  Hos.  vi.  7.  Gen.  iii.  See  Fall. 

Po9itwe  laivsy  are  precepts  which  are 
not  founded  upon  any  reasons  known  to 
^ose  to  whom  tljiey  are  given.  Thus  in 
the  state  of  innocence  God  gave  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath ;  of  abstinence  from  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  &c. 

Zm^  of  nature  is  the  will  of  God  re- 
lating to  tiumait  actions,  grounded  in  the 
iporal  dififerences  of  things,  and,  because 
discovei'able  by  natural  light,  obligatory 
upon  all  mankind,  Rom.  i.  20.  ii.  14, 15. 
This  law  is  coeval  with  tiie  human  race, 
binding  all  over  the  globe,  arid  at  all 
times;  yet,  through  the  corruption  of 
reascm,  it  is  insufficient  to  lead  us  to  hap- 

Eines^  and  utterly  unable  to  acquaint  us 
ow  sin  is  to  be  forgiven,  without  the 
assistance  of  revelation. 

Ceremonial  law  is  that  which  pre- 
scribed the  rites  of  worship  used  under 
the  Old  Testament.  These  rites  were 
typical  of  Christ,  and  were  obligatory 
CHuy  till  Christ  had  finished  his  work, 
and  began  to  erect  his  Gospel  church, 
Heb.  vS.  9, 11.  Heb.  x.  1.  ^ph.  11 16. 
CoLii.  14.  Gal.y.2,  3. 

Judicial  law  was  that  which  directed 
the  policy  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  under 
the  peculiar  dominion  of  God  as  their 
Supreme  magistrate,  and  never,  except 
in  things  relative  to  moral  equity,  was 
binding  on  my  but  the  Hebrew  nation. 


Moral  laiv  is  that  declaration  of  God's 
will  which  directs  and  binds  b\\  men,  in 
every  age  and  place,  to  their  whole  duty 
to  him.  It  was  most  solemnly  proclaim* 
ed  by  God  himself  at  Sinai,  to  confirm 
the  original  law  of  nature,  and  coirect 
men's  mistakes  concerning  the  demands 
of  it.  It  is  denominated  fierfecty  Psal. 
XIX.  7.  fierfietualy  Matt  v.  17, 18.  holy^ 
Rom.  viL  12.  goodi  Rom.  vii.  12.  sfiiri-' 
tualy  Rom.  viL  14.  exceeding  broody 
Psal.  cxix.  96.  Some  deny  that  it  is  a 
rule  of  conduct  to  believers  under  the 
Gospel  di^ensation;  l»it  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  futility  of  such  an  idea ;  for  as  a 
transcript  of  the  mind  of  God,  it  must  be 
the  criterion  of  moral  good  and  evil.  It 
is  also  given  for  that  .very  purpose,  that 
we  may  see  our  duty,  and  abstain  from 
every  thing  derogatory  to  the  divine 
glor}^  It  affords  us  grand  ideas  of  the 
holiness  and  purity  of  God :  without  at- 
tention to  it,  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
of  sin.  Christ  himself  came  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  fulfil  it;  and  though  we 
cannot  do  as  he  did,  yet  we  are  com- 
manded to  follow  his  example.  Love  to 
God  is  the  end  of  the  moral  law,  as 
well  as  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  By  the 
law,  also,  we  are,  led  to  see  the  nature 
of  holiness,  and  our  own  depravity,  and 
learn  to  be  hunibled  under  a  sense  of 
our  imperfection.  We  are  not  under  it, 
however,  as  a  covenant  of  works,  GaL 
iii.  13.  or  as  a  source  of  terror,  Rom. 
viii.  1.  althoueh  we  must  abide  by  it,  to- 
gether with  tne  whole  preceptive  word 
of  God,  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  Rom. 
iii.  31.  vii  J 

Laws,  directive,  are  laws  without  any 
punishment  annexed  to  them. 

LaiV8,  penal,  such  as  have  some  pe- 
nalty to  enforce  them.  All  the  laws  of 
GoQ  are  and  cannot  but  be  penal,  be- 
cause every  breach  of  his  law  is  sin,  and 
meritorious  of  pimishment. 

Law  of  honour  is  a  system  of  rules 
constructed  by  people  of  fashion,  and 
calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse 
with  one  another,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. Consequently  nothing  is  adverted 
to  by  the  law  of  honour  but  what  tends 
to  incommode  this  mtercourse.  Hence 
this  law  only  prescribes  and  regulates 
the  duties  betwixt  equals,  omitting 
such  as  relate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
well  as  those  which  we  owe  to  our  in- 
feriors. 

In  fact*  this  law  of  honour,  in  most 
instances,  is  favourable  to  the  licentious 
indulgence  of  the  natural  pasaons.  Thus 
it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  drunk- 
enness, prodigality,  duelling,  and  of  re- 
venge in  the  extreme,  and  lays  no  stress 
upon  tlie  virtues  opposite  to  these. 
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Lems,  remei^aly  a  fancied  law,  which 
some  believe  m,  who  hold  that  God,  m 
mercy  to  mankind,  has  abolished  that 
rigorous  constitution  or  law  that  they 
were  under  ori^ally,  and  instead  of  it 
has  introduced  a  more  mild  constitution, 
and  put  us  under  a  new  law,  which  re- 
quires no  more  than  imperfect  sincere 
obedience,  in  compliance  with  our  poor, 
infirm,  impotent  circumstances  since 
the fadl.  Ic^  this  a  fancied  law,  be- 
cause it  exists  no  where  except  in  the 
imagination  of  those  who  hold  it.  See 
Neonomians,  and  Justification. 

Latoa  of  nations^  are  those  rules 
which  by  a  tacit  consent  are  agreed 
upon  among  all  communities,  at  least 
among  those  who  are  reckoned  the  po- 
lite and  humanized  part  of  mankind. 
GiWa  Body  of  Div,  vol.  i.  p.  454,  oct. 
425,  vol.ii£  ditto;  Paley'a  Mor,  Phil. 
vol.  i.  p.  2 ;  Cumberland's  Law  of  J\/a- 
tvre;  Grove's  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  ii.p.  117. 
Booth's  Death  of  Legal  Hohe  ;  *  Inglish 
undBurder's  Pieces  on  the  Moral  JOaw  ; 
Watts' s  Works,  vol.  i.  ser.  49.  8vo.  'edi- 
tion, and  vol.  ii.  p.  443,  &c.  Scott's 
JEssavs. 

LAY-BROTHERS,  among  the  Ro- 
manists, illiterate  persons,  who  devote 
themselves  at  some  convent  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  religious.  They  wear  a  chf- 
ferent  habit  from  that  of  the  religious, 
but  never  enter  into,  the  choir,  nor  are 
present  at  the  chapters  \  nor  do  they 
make  any  other  vow  than  that  of  con- 
stancy and  obedience. 

LAYMAN,  one  who  follows  a  secular 
employment,  and  is  not  in  orders:  op- 
posed to  a  cle^Tnan. 

LEARNING,  skill  in  any  science, 
or  that  improvement  of  the  mind  which 
we  gain  by  study,  instruction,  observa- 
tion, &c.  An  attentive  examination  of 
ecclesiastical  history  will  lead  us  to  see 
how  ^atly  leammg  is  indebted  to 
Christianity,  and  that  Christianity,  in 
its  turn,  has  been  much  served  by  learn- 
ing. *'All  the  useful  learning,"  says 
Dr.  Jortin,  **  which  is  now  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  Gospel.  The  Christians, 
who  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  Old 
Testament,  have  contributed  more  than 
the  Jews  themselves  to  secure  and  ex- 
plain those  books.  The  Christians  in 
ancient  times  collected  and  preserved 
the  Greek  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  the  Septuagint,  and  trans- 
lated the  originals  into  Latin.  To 
Christians  were  due  the  old  Hexapla ; 
and  in  later  times  Christians  have 
published  the  Polydots  and  the  Sama- 
ntan  Pentateuch.  It  was  the  study  of 
the   Holy   Scriptures   which    excited  U 


Christians  froni  early  times  to  stotb 
chronology,  sacred  and  secular;  and 
here  much  knowledge  of  history,  land 
some  skill  in  astronomy,  were  needful 
The  New  Testament,  being  written  m 
Greek,  caused  Christians  to  apply 
themselves  also  to  the  study  <rf  that 
language. .  As  the  Christians  were  op- 
posed by  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews,  they 
were  excited  to  the  study  of  Pagan  and 
Jewish  literature,  in  order  to  expose 
the  absurdities  of  the  Jewish  traditions, 
the  weakness  of  Papism,  and  the  im- 
perfections and  insufficiency  of  philos»»- 
phy.  The  first  fathers,  till  the  third 
centiiry,  were  generally  Greek  writers. 
In  the  third  centwy  the  Latin  language 
was  much  upon  the  decline,  but  tnc 
Christians  preserved  it  from  anking 
into  absolute^  barbarism.  Monkery,  in- 
deed, produced  many  sad  effects;  but 
Providence  here  also  brought  good  out 
of  evil ;  for  the  monks  were  employed 
in  the  transcribing  of  books,  andmai^ 
valuable  authore  would  have  perished 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  monastenes. 
In  the  ninth  century,  the  Saracens  were 
very  studious,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  restoration  of  letters.  But,  what- 
ever was  ^ood  in  the  Mahometan  reu- 
gion,  it  is  m  no  small  measure  indebted 
to  Christianity  for  it,  since  Mahometan- 
ism  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity.  If  Christianity 
had  been  suppressed  at  its  first  appear- 
ance, it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
Latin'  and  Greek  tongues  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  revolution  of  empir«> 
and  the  irruptions  ctf  barbarians  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west ;  for  the  old  inha- 
bitants would  have  had  no  conaderUiovf 
and  religious  motives  to  keep  up  their 
language ;  and  then,  together  with  the 
Latm  and  Greek  tongues,  the  knowledge 
of  antiquities  and  the  ancient  writers 
would  nave  been  destroyed.  To  whom, 
then,  are  we  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  for  every  thing  that  is  called 
philosophy,  or  the  literse  humamoresf 
—to  Christians.  To  whom  for  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  of  the  learned 
languages  ?-^to  Christians.  To  whom 
foi;  chronology,  and  the  contmuation 'of 
history  thro^h  many  centuries?— to 
Christians.  To  whom  for  rational  sys- 
tems of  morality,  and  improvements  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  for  the  applica- 
tions of^  these  discoveries  to  reli^wis 
purposes? — ^to  Christians.  To  whom  for 
metaphysical  researches,  carried  as  far 
as  the  subject  will  permit  ?— to  Chris- 
tians.'To  whom  for  the  moral  rules  to  be 
observed  by  nations  in  war  and  peace . 
—to  Christians.  •  To  whom  for  juris- 
prudence, and  for  political  knowledge, 
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and  for  setding  the  rights  of  subjectsi 
both  civil  and  religious,  upon  a  proper 
foundation  ? — ^to  Christtians.  To  whom 
for  the  reformation  ? — ^to  Christians." 

"As  religion  hath  been  the  chief  pre- 
server of  erudition,  ^o  erudition  hath 
not  been  ungrateful  to  her  patroness, 
but  hath  contributed  lai^elv  to  the  sup- 
port of  religion.  The  useful  expositions 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  sober  and  sensi- 
ble defences  of  revelation,  the  faithful 
representations  of  pure  and  undefiled 
Cnristianity ;  these  have  been  the 
works  of  learned,  judicious,  and  indus- 
trious men."  Nothing,  however,  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  the  ignorant 
decry  all  human  learning  as  entirely 
useless  in  religion;  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  even  some,  who  call 
themselves  preachers,  entertain  the 
same  sentiments.  But  to  such  we  can 
only  say  what  a  judicious  preacher  ob- 
served upon  a  public  occasion,  that  if 
all  men  had  been  as  unlearned  as  them- 
selves, they  never  would  have  had  a 
text  on  which  to  have  displayed  their 
iterance.  Dr,  JortirCs  Sermons,  vol. 
vu.  charge  1 ;  Mrs.  H.  More'a  Hints  to 
a  Young  Princess,  vol.  i.  p.  64 ;  Cook^s 
Miss,  Ser,  on  Matt.  vi.  3;  Dr,  Sten- 
nett's  Ser*  on  Jets  xxvi.  24,  25. 

LECTURES,  RELIGIOUS,  are 
discourses  or  sermons  delivered  by 
ministei-s  on  any  subject  in  theology. 
Beside  lectures  on  the  sabbath  day, 
many  think  proper  to  preach  on  week 
days ;  sometimes  at  five  in  the  morning, 
.  before  people  go  to  work,  and  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  after  they  have  done. 
In  London  there  isvpreaching  almost 
every  forenoon  and  evening  in  the 
week,  at  some  place  or  other.  It  may 
be  objected,  however,  against  week-day 
preaching,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
take  people  fi'om- their  business,  and 
that  tne  number  of  places  open  on  a 
sabbath  day  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  it.  But  m  answer  to  this  may  it  not 
be  observed,  1.  That  j)eople  stand  in 
need  at  aU  times  of^eligious  instruction, 
exhortation,  and  comfort.^ — 2.^  That 
there  is  a  probability  of  converting  sin- 
ners then  as  well  as  at  other  times  ^ — 
3.  That  ministers  are  commanded  to 
be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  .'* 
—And,  4.  It  gives  ministers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  one  another,  which  is 
of  great  utility.  After  all,  it  must  be 
xemarked,  that  he  who  can  hear  the 
truth  on  a  sabbath  day  does  not  act  con- 
sistently to  neglect  his  family  or  business 
to  be  always  present  at  week-day  lec- 
tures ;  nor  is  he  altogether  wise  who  has 
an  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction, 
yet  Stogethpr  neglects  it 


LECTURES  PAMPTON,  a  course 
of  eight  sermons  preached  annually  at 
the  imiversity  of  Oxford,  set  on  foot  by 
the  Reverend  John  Bampton,  canon  of 
Salisbury. — According  to  the  directions 
in  his  will  they  are  to  oe  preached  upon 
either  of  the  following  subjects: — To 
confirm  and  establish  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and 
schismatics  j  upon  the  divine  authority 
of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of 
tlie  primitive  church ;  upon  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; 
upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
upoA  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and 
Nicene  creeds.  For  tlie  support  of 
this  lecture,  he  bequeathed  nis  lands 
and  estates  to  the  chancellor,  masters, 
and  scholars  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford for  ever,  upon  trust  that  the  vice- 
chancellor  for  the  time  being  take  and 
receive  all  the  rents  and  profits  there- 
of; and,  after  all  taxes,  reparations, 
and  necessary  deductions  made,  to  pay 
all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment 
of  these  divinity  lecture  sei*mons.  He 
also  directs  in  his  will,  that  no  person 
shall  be  qualified  to  preach  these  lec- 
tures unless  he  have  tak^n  the  de^ee 
of  master  of  arts,  at  least  in  one  of^the 
two  univei'sities  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  the  same  person  shall 
never  preach  the  same  sermon  twice.  A 
number  of  excellent  sermons  preached 
at  this  lecture  are  now  before  the  public. 
A  more  eidarged  account  otthis  lecture 
may  be  seei>  in  the  Christi^  Observer 
for  May,  1809. 

LECTURES,  BOYLE'S.  Sec 
Boyle's  Lectures. 

LECTURE  MERCHANTS,  a  lec- 
ture set  up  in  the  year  1672  by  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents,  to  show 
their  agreement  among  theipselves,  as 
well  as  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  against  the  prevailing  er- 
rors of  Popery,  Socinianism,  and  In- 
fidelity. The  principal  ministers  ^for 
learning  and  popularity  were  chosen 
as  lecturers;  such  as  Dr.  Bates,  Dr. 
Manton,  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr. 
Collins,  Jenkins,  Mead,  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Alsop,  How,  Cole,  and  others. 
•It  was  encouraged  and  supported  by 
some  of  the  principal  merchants^  and 
tradesmen  of  the  city.  Some  misun- 
derstanding taking  place,  the  Presby^ 
terians  removed  to  Salter's-hall,  and 
the  Independents  remained  at  Pinner's- 
l}all,  and  each  party  filled  up  their 
numbers  out  of  their  respective  de- 
nominations.   Tliis  lecture  is  kept  up 
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to  tihe  present  day,  and  is,  we  believe, 
now  held  at  Broad-street  Meeting  every 
Tuesday  morning.  * 

LECTURES,  MORNING,  certain 
casuistical  lectures,  which  were  preach- 
ed by  some  of  the  most  able  divines  in 
London.  The  occasion  of  these  lectures 
seems  to  be  this:  During  the  trouble- 
some time  of  Charles  I.  most  of  the 
citizens  having  some  n^fear  relation  or 
fiiend  in  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
so  manv  bills  were  sent  up  to  the  pulpit 
every  Loixl's  Day  for  their  preserva- 
tion, that  the  minister  had  neither  time 
to  read  them,  nor  to  reconmiend  their 
cases  to  God  in  prayer ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, agreed  by  some  London  divines 
to  separate; an  hour  for  this  purpose 
every  morning,  one  half  to  be  spent  in 
prayer,  and  the  other  in  a  suitable  ex- 
hortation to  the  people.  When  the 
heat  of  the  war  was  over,  it  became  a 
casuistical  lecture,  and  was  carried  on 
till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  These 
sermons  were  afterwards  published  in 
several  volumes  quarto,  under  the  title 
of  the  morning  exercises.  The  authors 
were  the  most  eminent  preachers  of 
the  day :  Mr.  (afterwards  archbishop) 
Tillotson  was  one  of  them.  It  appears 
that  these  lectures  were  held  every 
momint^  for  one  month  only ;  and  from 
the  preface  to  the  volume,  dated  1689, 
the  time  was  afterwards  contracted  to 
a  fortnight.  Most  of  thesfe  were  deli- 
vered at  Cripplegate  church,  some  at 
St.  Giles's,  and  a  volume  against  popery 
in  Southwark.  Mr.  Neale  observes,  that 
this  lecture  was  afterwards  revived 
in  a  different  form,  and  continued  in  his 
day.  It  was  kept  up  long  afterwards 
.  at  sevei-al  places  in  the  summer,  a  week 
at  each  place;  but  latterly  the  time 
was  exchanged  for  the  evening. 

LECTURES,.  MOVER'S.  See 
Moyer's  Lectures. 

LECTURE  WARBURTONIAN, 
a  lecture  founded  by  bishop  Warburton 
to  prove  the  truth  of  revealed  religion 
in  general,  and  the  Christian  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
phecies in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
which  relate  to  the  Cljristian  church, 
especially  to  the  apostacy  of  papal 
Rome.  To  this  foundation  we  owe  the 
admirable  discourses  of  Hurd,  Halifax, 
Bagot,  and  many  others. 

LECTURERS,  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,  are  an  order  of  preachers  dis- 
tinct from  the  rector,  vicar,  and  curate. 
Thev  are  chosen  by  the  vestry,  or  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  legacies, 
and  are  usually  the  afternoon  preach- 
«*^  and  sometimes  officiate  on  some 


stated  day  m  the  week.  Where  there 
are  lectures  founded  by  the  d<>natioiis 
of  pious  persons,  the  lecturers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  founders,  without  any 
mterppsition  or  consent  of  rectors  of 
churches,  &c.  though  with  the  leave 
and  approbation  of  the  bishop ;  such  as 
that  of  Lady  Moyer's  at  St.  Paul's.  But 
the  lecturer  is  not  entitled  to  the  pulpit 
without  the  consent  of  the  rector  or 
vicar,  who  is  possessed  of  the  freehold 
of  the  church. 

LEGAL  or  MOSAICK  DISPEN- 
SATION.    See  Dispensation. 

LEGALIST,  strictly  speaking,,  li 
one  who  acts  according  to  or  consistent 
with  the  law;- but  in  general  the  term 
is  made  use  of  to  denote  one  who  ex- 
pects salvation  by  his  own  works.  We 
may  farther  consider  a  legalist  as  one 
who  has  ^  no  proper  convictioif  of  the 
evil  of  sin ;  who,  although  he  pretends 
to  abide  by  the  jaw,  yet  has  not  a  just 
idea  of  its  spirituality  and  demands. 
He  is  ignorant  of  the  grand  scheme  of 
ssSvation  by  free  grace :  proud  of  his 
own  fancied  righteousness,  he  submits 
not  to  the  righteousness  of  God;  he 
derogates  from  the  honour  of  Christ,  by 
mixing  his  own  works  with  his;  and, 
in  fact,  denies  the  necessity  of  the  woi^ 
of  the  Spirit,  by  supposing  that  he  has 
ability  in  himself  to  perform  all  ^ose 
duties  which  God  has  required.  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  legalist ;  a  cha- 
racter diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
the  tnve  Christian,  whose  sentiment 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  apostle, 
who  justly  observes,  **  By  grace  are  ye 
saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of 
yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not 
of  works,  lest  any  mal|  should  boast" 
Eph.  ii.  8, 9. 

LEGATE,  a  cardinal,  or  bishop 
whom  the  pope  setidsashis  ambassador 
to  sovereign  princes. 

LEGEND,  originally  a  book,  in  the 
Romish  church,  containing  the  lessons 
that  were  to  be  read  in  divine  service  : 
from  hence  the  word  was  applied  to  the 
histories  of  the  lives  of  saints,  because 
chapters  were  read  out  of  them  at  ma- 
tms ;  but  as  the  ffoiden  legend,  compiled 
by  James  de  Varase,  di>o\it  the  year 
1290,  contained  in  it  several  ridiculous 
and  romantic  stories,  the  word  is  now 
used  by  Protestants  to  signify  any  in- 
credible or  inauthentic  narrative. 
Hence,  as  Dr.  Jortin  observes,  we  have 
false "  legends  concerning  the  miracles 
of  Chriat,  of  his  apostles,  and  of  ancient 
Christians;  and  the  writers  of  these 
fables  had,  in  all  probability,  as  good 
natural  abilities  as  the  disciples  of 
Clvrist>   and   some   of   them    wanted 
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netther  learning  nor  craft ;  and  yet 
they  betray  themselves  by  faults  against 
chronology,  againgt  history,  against 
manners  and  customs,  against  morality', 
and  against  probability.  A  liar  of  this 
kfaid  can  never  pass  undiscovered ;  but 
an  honest  relater  of  truth  and  matter 
of  fact  is  safe :  he  wants  no  artifice,  and 
fears  no  examination. 

LEGION,  THEBIAN,  a  name  gi- 
ven, in  the  time  of  Dioclesian,  to  a 
whole  legion  of  Christians,  cojisisting 
of  more  than  six  thousand  men,  who 
were  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
by  the-  order  of  Maximian.    Though 
this  story  had  never  wanted  patrons, 
yet  it  is  disbelieved  by  many.    JJr  Jor- 
tin,  in  his  usual  facetious  way,  says,  that 
it  stands  upon  the  authority  of  one  Eu- 
cherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  a  writer 
of  the  fifth  century,  who  had  it  from 
Theodorus,   Another  bishop  who  had 
the  honour  and  felicity  to  find  the  re- 
liques  of  these  martyrs  by  revelation, 
and  perhaps  bv  the  smell  of  the  bones! 
LEGION,  THUNDERING,  a  name 
given  to  those  Christians  who  served 
m  the  Roman  army  of  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, in  the  second  century.    The  occa- 
sion of  it  was  this : — ^When  that  empe- 
ror was  at  war  with  the  Marcomanni, 
his  army  was  enclosed  by  the  enemy, 
and  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  con- 
dition by  the  thirst  under  which  they 
languished  in  a  parched  desert.    Just 
at  this  time  they  were  remarkably  re- 
lieved   by  a  sudden  and  imexpected 
rain.    This  event  was  attributed  to  the 
Christians,  who  were  supposed  to  hav© 
effected  this  by  their  prayers ;  and  the 
name   of  the  thundering'  legion  was 
given  to  them,  on  account  of  the  thunder 
and  lightning  that  destroyed  the  enemy, 
while  the  shower  revived  the  fainting 
Romans.    Whether  this  was  really  mi- 
raculous  or   not,   has   been   disputed 
among  learned  men.    They  who  wish 
to  see  what  has  been  said  on  both  sides, 
may  consult  Witsius  Dissertat.  de  Le- 
gione  Fulminatrice,  which  is  subjoined 
to  his  Mgyfitiaca,  in  defence  of  this 
miracle;    as    also,    what    is    alleeed 
against  it  by  Dan  Lauroque,  in  a  ais- 
course  upon  that  subject,  subjoined  to 
the   Adversaria  Sacra  of  Matt.  Lau- 
roque,   his   father.    The    controversy 
between  Sir  Peter  King  and  Mr.  Moyle 
upcm  this  subject  is  also  worthy  of  at- 
tention, 

LiENT,  a  solemn  time  of  fasting  in 
the  Christian  church,  observed  as  a 
time  of  humiliation  before  Easter.  The 
Romish  church,  and  some  of  the  Pro- 
testant communion,  m^tain,  that  it 
was  aiways  a  fiist  of  forty  days,  and,  as 


such,  of  apostolical  institution.  Othdrs 
think  that  it  was  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitution, and  that  it  was  variously  ob- 
served in  different  churches,  and  grew 
by  degrees  from  a  fast  of  forty  hours  to 
a  fast  of  forty  days.  This  is  the  senti- 
ment of  Morton,  bishop  Taylor,  Du 
Moulin,  Daille,  and  others.  Anciently 
the  manner  of  observing  Lent  among 
those  who  were  piously  disposed,  was 
to  abstain  from  food  till  evening :  their 
only  refreshment  was  a  supper,  and  it 
was  indifterent  whether  it  was  flesh  or 
any  other  food,  provided  it  was  used 
with  sobriety  and  moderation.  Lent 
was  thought  the  pix)per  time  for  exer- 
cising more  abundantly  every  species 
of  charity;  thus  what  they  spared  of 
their  pwn  bodies  by  abridgmg  them  of  . 
a  meal,  was  usually  given  to  the  poor : 
they  employed  their  vacant  hours  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  those  that  were  in 
prison;  m  entertaining  strangers,  and 
reconciling  differences.  The  Imperial 
laws  forbade  all  prosecution  of  men  in 
criminal  actions  that  might  bring  them 
to  corporal  punishment  and  torture 
during  the  whole  season.  This  was  a 
time  of  more  than  ordinary  strictness 
and  devotion,  and  thercfore,  in  many 
of  the  great  churches^  they  had  reh- 
gious  assemblies  for  prayer  and  preach- 
mg  every  day.  All  public  games  and 
stage  plays  were  prohibited  at  this  sea- 
son, and  also  the  celebration  of  all  festi- 
vals, birthdays,  and  marriages.  The 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church  ob- 
serve four  Lents ;  the  first  commences 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November :  the  se- 
cond is  the  same  with  our  Lent :  the 
third  begins  the  week  after  Whitsun- 
tide, and  continues  till  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  the  fourth  com- 
mences on  the  first  of  August,  and  lasts 
no  longer  than  till  the  fifteenth.  These 
Lents  are  observed  with  great  strict- 
ness and  austerity,  biit  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundaj^s  they  mdulge  themselves  in 
drinking  wine  and  using  oil,  which  are 
prohibited  on  other  day^ 

LESSONS,  among  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, are  portions  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures read  in  churches  at  the  time  of 
divine  sendee.  In  tlie  ancient  church, 
reading  the  Scripture  was  one  part  of 
the  service  of  the  catechumen,  at 
whidi  all  persons  were  allowed  to  be 
present  in  order  to  obtain  instruction. 
The  church  of  England,  in  the  choice 
.of  lessons,  proceeds  as  follows: — ^for  all 
the  first  lessons  on  ordinaiy  days,  she 
directs  to  beg^n  at  the  beginning^  of  the 
year  with  Genesis,  and  so  continue  till 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
rea4  over,   only   omitting  Chronicle^ 
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wliidi  are  tor  the  most  part  the  same 
with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings ; 
and  other  particular  chapters  in  other 
books,  either  because  they  contain  the 
names  of  persons,^  places,  or  other  mat- ' 
ters  less  profitable  to  ordinary  readers. 
The  course  of  the  first  lessons  for  Sun- 
days is  regulated  after  a  different  man- 
ner:  from  Advent  to  Septuagesima  i 
Sunday,  some  particular  chapters  of 
Isaiah  are  appomted  to  be  read,  because 
that  book  contain?  tlie  clearest  prcy- 
phecies  concerning  Christ  Upon  Scp- 
tuagesima  Sunday,  Genesis  is  begun ; 
because  that  book,  which  treats  of  the 
fall  of  man,  and  the  severe  judgment 
of  God  inflicted  on  the  world  for  sin, 
best  suits  with  a  time  of  repentance  and 
ftiortification.  After  Genesis  follow 
chapters  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  they  lie  in  order ;  only 
on  festival  Sundays,  such  as  Easter, 
Whitsunday,  &c.,  the  particular  histo- 
Ty  relating  to  that  day  is  appointed  to 
be  read;  and  on  the  saints'  days  the 
church  appoints  lessons  out  of  the  moral 
books,  such  as  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes, 
&c.,  as  containing  excellent  instnictions 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  As  to  the-  se- 
cond lessons,  the  duu-ch  observes  the 
same  course  bv'>r]i  on  Sundays  and 
week-days;  readijit;  the  Gospel  and 
Acts, of  tlie  Apostles  m  the  morning, 
and  the  Epistles  in  the  evening,  in 
the  order  they  stand  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  excepting  on  saints'  days  and 
holy  days,  when  such  lessons  are  ap- 
pointed as  either  explain  the  mystery, 
relate  the  history,  or  apply  the  example 
tons. 

I.EUCOPETRIANS,  the  name  of  a 
fanatical  sect  which  sprang  up  in  the 
Greek  and  eastern  cnurches  towards 
the  close  of  tlie  twelft^l  century :  they 
pix)fessed  to  believe  in  a  double  trinity, 
rejected  wedlock,  abstained  from  flesn, 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  all  the  various  branches  of 
external  w/)rship  :  placed  the -essence 
of  religion  in  internal  prayer  alone ;  and 
maintained,  as  it  is  said,  that  an  evil 
being  or  genius  dwelt  in  the  breast  of 
every  mortal,  and  could  be  expelled 
from  thence  by  no  other  methoa  than 
by  perpetual  supplication  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  founder  of  Uiis  sect 
IS  said  to  have  been  a  person  called 
J.eucopetrusy  and  his  chief  disciple 
Tychicus,  who  corrupted  by  fanatical 
interpretations  several  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  particularly  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel. 

I-EVITY,  lightness  of  spirit,  in  op- 
position to  gravity.    Nothing   can  be 


more  proper  than  for  a  Christian  to 
wear  an  air  of  cheerfidness,  and  to 
watch  against  a  morose  and  gloomy 
disposition.  But  though  it  be  his  pri- 
vilege to  rejoice,  j^et  he  must  be  cau- 
tious of  tliat  volatility  of  spirit  which, 
characterises  the  unthmking,  and  marks 
the  vain  professor.  To  be  cheerful 
without  levity,  and  grave  without  aus- 
terity, form  both  a  happy  and  dignified 
character. 

LIBATION,  the  act  of  pouring  wine 
on  tlie  gi'ound  in  divine  worship.  Some- 
times other  liquids  have  been  used,  as 
oil,  milk,  water,  honey,  but  mostly  wine. 
Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romaiis  it 
was  an  essential  part  of  solemn  sacri- 
fices. Libations  were  also  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews,  who  poured  a  hin  of  wine 
on  the  victim  after  it  was  killed,  aCnd 
the  several  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  were 
laid  on  the  altar  ready  tQ  be  consumed 
in  the  flames. 

LIBERALITY,  bounty;  a  generous 
disposition  of  mind,  exerting  itself  in 
givmg  largely.  It  is  thus  distinguished 
from  generosity  and  bounty : — Liberali- 
ty implies  acts  of  mere  giving  or  spend- 
ing; generosity y  acts  of  greatness ;  ooun- 
ty,  acts  of  kindness.  Liberality  is  a 
natural  disposition;  generosity  proceeds 
from  elevation  of  sentiment;  bounty ^ 
from  religious  motives.  Liberality  de- 
notes freedom  of  spirit;  generosity, 
greatness  of  soul,  bounty^  openness  of 
heart. 

LIBERALITY  of  sentiment,  a  ge- 
nerous disposition  a  man  feels  towaSras 
another  wno  is  of  a  different  opinion 
from  himself;  or,  as  one  defines  it, 
"that  generous  expansion  of  mind 
which  enables  it  to  look  beyond  ali 
petty  distinctions  of  party  and  system, 
and,  in  the  estimate  of  men  and  things, 
to  rise  superior  to  narrow  prejudices." 
As  liberality  of  sentiment  is  often  a 
cover  for  error  and  scepticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  it  is  too  little  attended 
to  by  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  on  the 
other,  we ,  shall  here  lay  before  our 
readers  a  view  of  it  by  a  masterly  wri- 
ter. **A  man  of  liberal  sentunents 
must  be  distinguished  from  him  who 
hath  no  religiotis  sentiments  at  all.  He 
is  one  who  hath  seriously  and  effectually 
investigated,  both  in  his  Bible  and  on 
his  knees,  in  public  assemblies  and  in 
private  conversations,  the  important  ar- 
ticles of  religion.  He  liath  laid  down  ^ 
principles,  he  hath  .inferred  coiue- 
quences;  in  a  word,  he  hath  ado|ft^j 
sentiments  of  his  own.  ] 

"He  must  be  distinguished  also  from  1 
that  tame  undiscerning  domestic  among 
good  people,  who,  though  he  has  senti- 
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ments  of  his  pwn,  yet  has  not  judgment 
to  estimate  the  wo^h  and  value  of  one 
sentunent  beyond  another. 

**Now  a  generous  believer  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  one  who  will  never 
allow  himself  to  try  to  propagate  his 
sentiments  by  the  commission  of  sin. 
No  collusion,  no  bittemessj  no  wrath,  no 
undue  influence  of  iany  kind,  will  he  ap- 
ply to  make  his  sentiments  receivable ; 
and  no  living  thing  will  be  less  happy 
for  his  being  a  Christian.  He  will  ex- 
ercise his.  uoerality  by  allowing  those 
vho  differ  froip  him  as  n^uich  virtue  and 
integrity  as  he  possibly  can. 

••  There  ai^  among  ^  a  multitude  of 
arguments  to  enforce  such  a  disposition, 
theioUowjng  worthy  our  attention. 

•*  First,  We  should  exercise  liberality 
in  uni(»i  with  sentiment,  because  of  the 
different  ca/iacUies,  advantageSf  and 
iasks^  of  mankind.  Religion  employ 
the  cafiacitieB  of  mankind,  just  as  the  air 
employs  their  lungs  and  their  orgaiis  of 
^eech.  The  fancy  of  pne  }s  lively,  of 
another  dull.  The  judgment  of  one  is 
elastic;  of  another  feeble^  a  damaged 
spring*  The  memoiy  of  one  is  reten- 
tive,; that  of  another  is  treacherous  as 
the  wind.  The  passions  of  this  man  are 
lofty,  Adgorous,  rapid ;  those  of  that  man 
crawl,  and  hum,  and  buz,  and,  when  on 
wing,  sail  only  round  the  circumference 
of  a  tulip.  Is  it  conceivable  that  capa- 
bility, so  different  in  every  thin^  else, 
should  be  all  alike  in  religion }  The  ad- 
vaTi^o^-e*  of  mankind  differ.  JHow  should 
he  who  hath  no  pairents,  ^lo  books,  no 
tutor,  no  companions,  equal  nim,  whom 
Providence  hath  gratified  with  them 
all;  w\io,  when  he  looks  over  the  trea- 
sures, of  his  own  knowledgp,  can  say, 
this  I  had  of  a  Greek,  that  1  learned  of 
a  Roman;  thisinfonuaXibh  J^ acquired. of 
my  tutor,  tnat  was  a  presenjc  bi  my,  fa- 
ther :  a  friend  gave  me  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  an  aoqumntance  b'e<jueath- 
ed  me  that  ?  The  ta%k8  of  niankmd  dif- 
fer^ so  I  call  the  emplpyments  aiid  ex- 
ercises of  life.  In  my  opinion,  circum- 
stances make  great  men ;  and  if  we  have 
not  Caesars  in  the  state,  and  Pauls  in  the 
church,  it  is  because  neither  church  noi: 
i^tate  ai:e  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  in  the  days^  of  those  great 
men.  Push  a  dull  man  into  a  river,  and 
endanger  his  life,  and  suddenly  he  will 
discoyer  invention,  and  make  efforts 
beyond  himself.  Tlie  world  is  a  fine 
school  of  instruction.  Poverty,  sickness, 
pain,  loss  of  children,  treachery  of 
triends,  rnahpe  of  enemies,  and  a  thou« 
sand  ouier  thin^  drive  the  man  of  sen- 
timent to  his  Bible,  and,  so  to  speak, 
^ling  him  home  toa  recast  with  ms  he- 


nefactor,  God.  Is  it  concdiyjable  that 
Ijie,  whose  young  ^d  tendei:  heart  is  yet 
unpractised  in  tpals  of  this  kind,  can 
have  ascertainea  and  tasted  so  many 
religious  truths  as  the  sufferer  has  .> 

^  We  should  believe  the  Christian  re- 
li^on  with  liberality,  in  the  secQn4  place, 
because  every  fiart  of  th^  Christian  re- 
ligion inquicatea  generosity.  Christiani- 
ty gives  ,us  a  ch:iractcr  of  Gotl  \  but 
my  God.!, what  a  chardcttr  does  it  give  ^ 
God  is  LQVK*  Chnttianity  teaches 
the  doctrine' of  Pi-ovidence;  but  what 
a  providence!  U/wn  %^Imm  ^Qth  not 
iia  li^ht  arike  I  Is  ilici^e  an  animalcule 
so  little,  or  a  \vretch  bo  fbrlom,  as  to 
be  forsaken  and  forgotten  of  his  God  ? 
Christianity  teLtcl^cii  tlic  docttinc  of 
redemption:  but  tlic  redemption  of 
whom? — of  all  toui^icsj  kiiioredj  na^ 
tions,  and  peojjli^^  of  the  infant  of  a 
span,  and  the  siuuer  of  a  Inindred  years 
old:  a  redemption  gcncnjus  ju  its  prin- 
ciple, generous  in  its  i^ricc,  generous  io 
its  effects;  fixed  sendraents  of  Divine 
munificence,  and  ix?vealed  with  a  libe- 
rality for  which  we  have  h>  name.  In 
a  word,  the  illiberal  Chi-istian  always 
acts  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  the  liberal  man  alone  thoroughly 
understands  it. 

**  Thirdly,  We  should  be  liberal,  be* 
cause  no  other  spirit  is  exemfilijied  in 
the  infallible  guides  whom  we  profess  to 
follow.  I.  set  one  Paul  against  a  whole 
armjr  of  uninspu*ed  men :  *  Some  preach 
Chnst  of  good  will,  and  some  of  envy 
and  stiife.  Wluit  then?  Christ  is 
preached ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea, 
and  will  rejoice.  One  eateth  all  things, 
another  eateth  herbs;  but  why  doit 
THOU  judge  thy  brother  ?\  We  sh^ 
all  stand  before  the  judgment  «eat  of 
Cljp-ist.'  We  often  inquire,  What  was 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  what  was 
the  practice  of  Christ;  suppose  we 
were  to  institute  a  third  question.  Of 
what  TEMPER  was  Christ  ? 

•*Once  more;  \\-^  should  be  liberal 
as  well  as  ortliodoxj  because  tiiith,  es- 
pecially the  ti-utbti  of  Cliiistianity^  rfo 
noLwant  am/  suJi/wrS  from  our  illibe- 
rality.  Let  the  little  bee  guard  iis  little 
honejc  with  its  little  sting ;  perhaps  its 
little  life  may  dqi end  a  little  while  on 
that  little  noinlsVrjient.  Ltt  the  fierce 
bull  shake  hk  licad,  and  nnd  his  hom^ 
aiKi  threaten  lils  enemy,  who  seeks  to 
eat  his  flesh,  and  wear  his  coLit,  and 
live  by  his  deatli:  poor  fcHow !  hi&  life 
is  in  danger;  I  fojgive  his  b allowing  and 
his  rage.  But  the  Chilsitian  religion,^ 
is  that  in  danger  ?  aud  what  human  ef- 
forts can  render  thiit  tme  which  is  false, 
that  odious  wiiich  is  lovely  f  Chriiiti^- 
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ty  is  ki  no  danger,  and  therefore  it  gives 
its  professors  life  and  breath,  and  all 
things,  except  a  power  of  injuring 
odiecs. 

"In  fine,fiberality  in  the  profession  of 
religion  is  a  wise  and  innocent  fiolicy. 
The  bigot  lives  at  home ;  a  reptile  he 
crawled  into  existence,  and  there  in  his 
hole  he  lurks  a  reptile  still.  A  gener- 
ous Christiafi  eoes  out  of  his  own  party, 
associates  witn  others  and  gains  im- 
provement by  all.  It  is  a  Persian  pro- 
verb, A  liberal  hand, is  better  than  a 
strong  arm.  The  dienity  of  Chiistianity 
is  better  supported  by  acts  Of  liberality 
than  by  accuracy  of  reasoning:  but 
when  both  go  tc^ther,  when  a  man  of 
sentiment  can  clearly  state  and  ably  de- 
fend his  religious  principles,  and  when 
his  heart  is  as  generous  as  his  principles 
are  inflexible^  he  possesses  strength  and 
beauty  in  an  eminent  degr^.  See 
TheolMBC.  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

LIBKITINE,  one  who  acts  without 
restraint,  and  j)ays  no  regard  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion. 

Libertines,  according  ,to  some, 

were  such  Jews  as  were  free  citizens  of 
Rome:  they  had  a  separate' synagogue 
at  Jerusalem,  and  sundry  of  them  con- 
curred in  the  persecu^^ion  of' Stephen, 
Acts  vi  9.  Dr.  Guyse  supposes  that 
those  who  had  obtained  this  privilege 
by  gift  were  called  liberti  (free  men,) 
and  those  who  had  obtfdned  it  bv  pur- 
chase»  libertini  (made  free,)  in  distinc^n 
from  original  native  free-men.  Dr. 
Doddridge  thinks  that  they  were  called 
Libertines  as  having  been  the  children 
of  freed  men,  that  is,  of  emancipated 
captives  or  slaves.  See  Doddridge  and 
Gnyse  on  Acts  vi.  9. 

LIBERTINES,  a  religious  sect  which 
arose  in  the  year  1525,  whose  principal 
tenets  were,  that  the  Deity  was  the  sole 
operating;  cause  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  the  nnmediate  author  of  all  human 
acti(»is :  that,  conseqiaently,  the  distinc- 
tions of  good  iEind  evil,  which  had  been 
established  with  regani  to  those  actions, 
were  false  and  groundless,  and  that  men 
could  yt,  properly  speaking,  commit 
on ;  that  religion  consisted  in  the  union 
of  the  spiritj  or  rational  soul,  with  the 
Supreme  Bemg;  that  all  those  who  had 
attained  this  happy  union,  by  sublime 
contemplation  and  elevation  of  mind, 
were  then  allowed  to  indulge,  without 
exception  or  restraint,  their  appetites 
or  passionii;  that  all  their  actions  and 
pursuits  were  then  perfectly  innocent ; 
and  that,  after  the  death  of  the  body, 
th6y.  were  to  be  united  to  the  Dejty. 
They  likewise  said  that  Jesus  Christ 
wa*  nothing  but  a  mere  je  ne  kal  guoi. 


composed  of  th6  spirit  of  God  and  the 
opinion  of  men.  These  maximS  occa- 
sioned their  being  called  Libertines, 
and  the  word,  has  been  u^d  in  an  iU 
sense  ever  ance.  This  sect  spread' 
principally  in  Holland  and  Brabant. 
Their  leaders  were  one  Quintin,  a  K- 
card,  Pockesius,  Ruff\is,  and  another, 
called  Chopin^  who  joined  with  Quintin, 
and  became  his  disciple.  They  obtain- 
ed footing  in  France  through  the  favour 
and  protection  of  Margaret,  ^tieen  of 
Navarre,/  and  sister  to  Francis  L  and 
found  patrons  in  several  of  the  reform- 
ed churches. 

Libertines  of  Geneva  wett  a  cabal  of 
rakes  rather  than  of  fanatics;  for  they 
made  no  pretence  to  any  religious  sys- 
tem, but  pleaded  only  for  the  liberty  of 
leading  voluptuous  and  immoral  live^ 
This  cabal  was  composed  of  a  ccrtaitt 
number  of  licentious  citizens,  who  could 
not  bear  the  severe  discipline  of  Cal^^ 
There  were  also  among  them  several 
who  were  not  only  notorious  for  theii^ 
dissolute  and  scandalous  manner  of  liv- 
ing, but  also  for  their  atheistical  impie- 
ty and  contempt  of  all  religion.  To  this 
odious  class  belonged  one  Gruet,  who 
denied  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  re- 
li^on,  the  immortality  of  the  sovQ,  the 
difference  between  moral  good  arid  evil, 
and  rejected  witli  disdain  the  doctrines 
that  are  held  most  sacred  among  Chris- 
tians ;  for  which  impieties  he  was  at  last 
brought  before  the  civil  tribunal  in  tiie 
year  1550,  and  condemned  to  death. 

LIBERTY  denotes  a  state  of  free- 
dom, in  contradistinction  to  slavery  or 
restraint — 1.  JVatztral  liberty,  or  liberty 
of  choice,  is  that  in  which  our  volftlons 
are  not  determined  by  any  foreign  Cause 
or  consideration  whatever  offered  to  it, 
but  by  its  own  pleasure.— 2.  Mcctemai 
liberty y  or  fiberty  of  action,  is  opposed 
to  a  constraint  laid  on  the  executive 

Sewers ;  and  consists'  in  a  power  of  ren- 
ering  our  volitions  effectual. — 3.  Fhilo* 
kofihkal  liberty  consists  in  a  prevailing 
disposition  to  act  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  i.  e.  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall,  all  things  considered,  most  ef- 
fectually promote  our  happiness.— 4w 
Moral  ixberty  is  said  to  be  that  in  which 
there  is  rio  interposition  of  the  will  of  a 
superior  being  to  prohibit  or  determine 
our  actions  in  any  particular  under  con- 
sideration. S^  lS{:cEssiTY,  Will.— 
5.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  freedom  from 
restraint  in  out  choice  of,  and  judgment 
about  matters  of  religion.— 6.  Sfiiritual 
liberty  consists  in  fi*eedom  fi-om  the 
curse  of  the  moral  law;  from'lAie  servi- 
tude of  the  rittial  ifrom  the  love,  power, 
and  gixilt  6f  sb  j  from  the  dominion    *" 
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Satan  ;  fitan  the  comiptiqns^of  t*ie 
vroiid  :  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  the 
wrath  to  come ;  Rom.  vL  14.  Rom.  viii. 
1.  Gal.  iii.  13.  John  viii.  36.  Rom  viii. 
21.  Gal.' V.  1.  1  Thess.  L  10.  See  arti- 
cles Materialists,  Predestina- 
tion, and  Doddridge's  Lcc,  p.  50,  vol. 
L  Oct  Watts'e  Phil,  Ess.  sec.  v.  p.  288 ; 
Jon,  Edwards  on  the  WUl;  Locke  on 
Und»  Grove's  Mon  Phil,  sec,  18,  19. 
J.  Palmer  on  Liberty  of  Man  ;  Mar- 
tin's Queries  and  Nem.  on  Human 
Liberty ;  Chamock'a  Works,  p.  175, 
&c  vol.  il ;  Saurin's  Sermons,  vol.  iii. 
ser.  4. 

LIE.    See  Lying. 

LIFE,  a  state  of  active  existence. — 1. 
Human  Ufe  is  the  conthmance  or  dura- 
tion of  our  present  state,  and  which  the 
Scriptures  represent  as  short  and  vain, 
Jci)  xiv.  1,  2.  Jam.  iv.  14.^2.  Spiritual 
life  conasts  in  X)ur  being  in  the  favour  of 
God,  influenced  by  a  principle  of  grace, 
aiid  living  dependent  on  him.  It  is  con- 
adered  as  at  divine  origin.  Col.  iii.  4. 
lud.den,  CoJ.  iii.  3.  peacefd,  Rom.  viii.  6. 
secure,  John  x.  28. — 3.  Eternal  Ufe  is 
that  never-ending  /  state  of  existence 
"which  the  saints  shall  en)ojr  in  heaven, 
-and  is  glorious.  Col.  iii  4.  holy.  Rev. 
xxi.  27.  and  blissful,  1  Pet.  i.  4.  2  Cor. 
iv.  17,    See  Heaven. 

LIGHT  OF  Nature,  see  Na- 
ture. 

LIGHT  DiVTNE.  See  Knowledge, 
Religion. 

LITANY,  a  general  su|)plication  used 
inpubhc  wo^hip  to  appease  the  wrath 
■  of  the  D^ity,  ana  to  request  those  bless- 
ings a  person  wants.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  xiravcia,  "supplication,** 
of  xiTav«a,  **  I  beseech."  At  first,  the 
use  of  litanies  was  not  fixed  to  any  stated 
time,  but  were  oi^  employed  as  exi- 
gencies required.  They  were  observed, 
m  imitation  of  the  Ninevites,  witli  ai-- 
dent  supplications  and  fastings,  to  avert 
the  thr«ttened  judgments  of  fire,  earth- 

2uake,  inundations,  or  hostile  invasions, 
ibout  the  year  400,  litanies  began  to 
be  used  in  procesaons,  the  people  walk- 
ing barefoot,  and  repeating  them  with 
rreat  devotion:  and  it  is  pretended 
mat  by  this  means  several  countries 
were  delivered  from  great  calamities. 
The  days  on  which  they  were  used 
were cafiedRogation days ;  these  were 
app(^ted  by  the  canons  of  different 
councils,  till  it  was  decreed  by  tiie 
€buncil  of  Toledo,  th^  they  shoiud  be 
«sed  every  month  throughout  the  year ;' 
and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  came  to  be  used 
weekly  on  Wednesdays  and  Fiidays, 
the  ancient  stationary  days  forfastipe. 
To  thes^  days  th?  rubric  of  the  churns 


of  England  has  added  Sundays,  as  bemg 
the  greatest  day  for  assemblmg  at  cuvino 
service.,  before  the  last  review  of  the 
common  prayer,  the  litai^y.  was  a  dis- 
tinct service  by  itself,  and  used  some- 
times after  the  morning  prayer  was 
over ;  at  present  it  is  made  one  office 
with  the  morning  service,  bemg  ordered 
to  be  read  after  the  third  collect  for 
grace,  instead  of  the  intercessional 
pxayei's  in  the  daily  service. 

LITURGY  denotes  all  the  ceremo- 
nies in  cpieral  belonging  to  divine  ser- 
vice. .  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek 
xeiTBj'yjaj  "service,  public  ministiy," 
formed  of  x«jtoj,  **put)lic,"  and'  «j«yoii 
"work."  Ina_more  restrained  signifi- 
cation^ lit^r^  is  used  amqpg  the  Ro- 
manists to  signjfy  the  mass,  and  among 
us  the  common  prayer.  All  who  have 
written  on  litur^es  agree,  that,  in  pri- 
mitive days,  divme  service  was  exceed- 
ingly.simple,  clogged  with  a  very  few 
ceremonies,  and  consisted  of,  but  a  smaM 
number  of  prayers  V  but,  by  degrees, 
they  increased  the  number  of  cenemo- 
nies,  and  added  new  prayei's,  to  make 
the  office  look  more  awful  and  venera- 
ble to  the  people.  At  length,  things 
were  carried  to  such  a  pitchy  that  a  ro- 
tation became  necessary  >  and  it  was 
louiid  necessary,  to  put  the  service  and 
the  manner  of  performing  it  into  writ- 
ing, and  this  was  what  they  called  a  li- 
tuiw.  Liturgies  have  been  different  at 
diflierent  times  and  in  different  countries. 
We  have  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
of  St.  Peter,  the  Ai'menian  liturgy.  Gal- 
lican  liturgy,  &c.  &c.  ,  "The  propei- 
ties  required  in  a  pjiblic  liturgy,'*  says 
Paley,  "are  these  :  it  must  be  coinpen-' 
dious ;  express  just  conceptions  of  the 
divine  attnbutes  i  recite  such  wants  as 
a  congregation  are  liked^y  to  feel,  and  no 
other ;  and  cwit^  as  few  controverted 
propositions  as  possible."  The  liturgy 
of  thQ  church  oi  England  was  compos- 
ed in  the  year  154r,  and  established  in 
th6  second  year  of  kjn^Edw^ard  VL  i» 
the  fifth  year  of  this  king;,it  w^review^ 
becsyuse  some  things  were  contained  in 
that  liturgy  which  sjiewed  a  comphapic« 
with  the  sypei-stition  of  those  times,  and 
some  exceptions  were  tak^  against  it 
\jy  some  learned  men  at  home,  and  by 
Calvin  abi'oad-  Some  alterations  wei:e 
made  in  it,,  which  copsisted  in  adding 
Xl^  genei'al  confession  and  absolution, 
-an^A^  oo]:i^muni9n  to  begin  with  the 
ten  commandments.  ITieuse  ofal  in 
confirmation  and  extreme  unQtion  was 
left  out,  and.  also  prayers  ifor^uls  de- 
parted, and  what  related  to  a  belief  of 
Christ's  real  presence  in  th^  eucharist 
Ttws  IHprgy,  sQrcfi)rmf4\va§^staWJ8lir 
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td  by  ihz  acts  of  tlie  5th  aikt  6th  Ed- 
Warn  VI.  cap.  1.  Hbwe^ver,  Jt  W£UJ  abo- 
lished by  queen,  Marr,  who  enacted, 
that  the  servkie  should  stand  as  it  iiras 
inost'comm(»ily  used  in  the  la^  year  of 
the  r^ign  of  king  Henry  VIII.— That  of 
Edwara  VI.  was  re-established,  with 
some  alterations,  by  Elizabeth.  Some 
farther  alterations  were  inttxiduced,  in 
consequence  of  the  review  of  the  com- 
mon prayer  book,  by  order  of  l^mg 
James,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  par- 
ticularly m  the  office  of  private  bap- 
tism, in  several  rubrics,  ahd  other  pas- 
sag^  with  the  addition  of  five  or  ax 
new  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  catechSm  which  con- 
tains ihe  doctrine  of  the  sacrMiments. 
The  book  of  common  prayer,  so  altered, 
remained  in  force  from  the  first  year 
of  king  James  to  the  fourteenth  of 
Charles  II.  The  last  review  of  the  li- 
turgy was  in  the  ^ear  1661.  Many  sup*- 
plications  have  beeii  since  made  for  a 
review,  but  without  success.  JBmg- 
ham's  Orig.  EccL  b.  13 ;  Broughtows 
.  Diet,  Bennett,  Robinson,  and  Ctarkson, 
on  Liturg.  passim  ;  A  Letter  to  a  ZH»- 
senting  Minister  on  the  Expediency  of 
Forms,  and  Brekell's  Atiswer*  Rogei'S^s 
I^^tures  on  the  Liturgy  oj  the  Church 
of  England ;  Biddulph's  Essays  oh 
the  Liturgy  :  Orton*s  Letters,  vol.  L  p. 
16,  24. 
LIVERPOOL  LITURGY,  a  litur- 

Ef  so  called  ft*om  its  first  publication  at 
iverpool.  It  was  composed  by  some 
of  the  Presbyterians,  who,  growing 
'weary  of  extempore  prayer,  thought  a 
form  more  desirable.  It  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1752.  Mr.  Ortin  says  of  it, 
*  It  is  scarcely  a  Christian  Liturgy.  In 
the  collect  the  name  of  Christ  is  hardly 
mentioned  ;  and  the  ^irit  is  quite  ban- 
ished from  it'*  It  was  little  better  than 
u  deistiical  composition.  Ortdn*s  Letters, 
▼ci  i.  p.  80,  81.  ^ojgue  and  Bennett's 
Hist,  of  Diss,  vol.  in.  p.  342. 

LOLLARDS,  a  Migious  sfect,  differ- 
ing in  mainy  points  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  arose  in  Germany  about 
the  beginning'  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
«o  called,  as  many  writers  haAe  imagin- 
ed, from  Walter  Lollatd,  who  began  to 
doapmatiie  in  1315,  and  was  burnt  at 
Cdogne  r  though  others  think  that  L(d- 
lard  was  no  surname,  but  mei»ely  a  term 
of  Reproach  apphed  to  all  het^etios  ifliio 
concealied  the  poison  of  error  un«*  tne 
lippearance  of  piety. 

I'he  monk  of  Canterbury  derives  the 

origin  of  the  word  1611ard  among  us 

from  loHum,  ''a  tare,*'  as  if  the  Lol- 

-  lards  were  tl^e  tares  sown  in  Christ's 

vuieyawt    Abelly  says,  that  the  word 


sighifics  «*  praising  God;"  frwn  the  G«i^ 
man'  loben^  "to  praise,"  ai^  Aenv 
"lord;"  because  the  Lollards  employed 
themselves  in  travelling  about  irom 
place  to  place,  singing  psialms  aad 
hymns.  Others,  much  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, derive  lollhard,  lulUiaTd,ov  lotlert^ 
lullerti  as  it  was  written  bv  tlie  anicient 
Germans,  from  the  (^d  Germaa  word 
kUlen,  lollen,  or  lallen,  and  the  termi- 
nation hardy  with  which  many  of  th& 
high  Dutch  words  end^  LoUen  signi- 
fies « to  sing  with  a  low  voice,"  and 
therefore  loUard  is  a  singer,  or  one  who 
frequently  sings;  and  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  the  Germans  it  denotes  a  per- 
son" who  is  continually  praising  God 
with  a '  song,  or  ^ging  hymns  to  his 
honouK 

The  Alexians  or  Cellitea  weve  called 
Lollards,  because  they  were  public 
singers,  who  made  it  their  business  to 
inter  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  ik% 
plague,  and  sang  a  dirge  over  them,  in 
a  moumfiil  and  indistinct  tone,  as  t^ey 
carried  them  to  the  grave.  The  name 
was  afterwards  assumed  by  pers<;ais  that 
dishonoured  it,  for.  we  find  axncHig  those 
Lollards  who  made  ^traordinary  pre- 
terites to  i-eligioiy  and  spent  the  great- 
est part  of  their, timd  in  medital^ii, 
prayer,  and  such  acts  of  pi^y,  there 
were  many  abomkiabfe  hypcfcrites.  Who 
entertained  the  most  ridiculous  opii^ons^ 
and  conceialed  the  most  enot*mou$  ^es 
under  the  specious  mark  of  this  extra- 
ordinary profesaon.  Many  irijurkms 
aspersions  were  therefore  propagated 
against  those  who  assumed  this  name 
by  the  priests  and  monks;  so  that,  by 
degrees,  any  pers(His  who  covered  here- 
sies or  crimes  under  the  appearance  <rf 
piety  was  called  a  LoUard,  Thus  the 
name  was  not  used  to  denote  any  <me 
partidilar  sect,  but  was  formeriy  com- 
mon to  all  pei*sons  or  sects  who  were 
supposed  to  De  guilty  of  impiety  towards 
Goa  or  the  church,  under  an  extend 
profession  of  great  piety.  However, 
many  sodeties,.  consisting  both  of  men 
and  woknen,  under  the  name  of  Lollard^ 
were  formed  in  most  parts  of  Gennaiqr 
and  Flanders,  and  were  supported  rpart- 
ly  by  their  manual  labours,  and  partfy 
by  the  charitable  donations  ci  pious  per- 
sons. The  magistrates  and  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  where  these  brethrai  and 
sisters  resided  gave  therii  particidar 
marks  of  favour  and  protection,  on  ac- 
count bf  theai'  great  usefiilness  to  the 
sick  and  needy.  They  were  thus  sup- 
ported aj;ainst  their  malign^uit  rivai8» 
and  obtamcd  many  papal  constitutioDS, 
by  which  tjieir  institute  wa»  confirmed, 
th^ir  persons  exempted  from  the  cqg- 
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tnzance  of  the  ih^uisitor,  and  subjected 
entirely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops ; 
but  as  these  measures  were  insuffi- 
cient'to  secure  them  frorti  molestation, 
Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year 
1472,  obtained  a  solemn  bull  from  Sex- 
tus  rV.  ordering,  that  the  Cellites,  or 
Lollards,  should  be  ranked  among  the 
religious'  orders,  and  delivered  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  And 
pope  Julius  II.  granted  them  still  greater 
pnvileges,  in  the  year  1506.  Mosheim 
mforms  us,  that  many  societies  of  this 
kind  are  still  subsisting  at  Cologne,  and 
in  the  cities  of  Flanders,  though  they 
have  evidently  depaited  from  their  an- 
cient rules. 

Lollard  and  his  followers  rejected  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  extreme  unction, 
and  penances  for  sin ;  arguing  that 
Christ's  suffeinngs  were  sufficient.  He 
is  likewise  said  to  have  set  aside  bap- 
tism, as  a  thing  of  no  effect ;  and  repen- 
tance as  not  absolutely  necessary,  &c. 
In  England,  the  followers  ofWickliffe 
were  called,  by  way  of  reproach,  Lol- 
lardsi  from  the  supposition  that  there 
was  some  affinity  between  some  of  their 
tenets;  though  others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  English  r.ollards  came  from  Ger- 
many.    Scie  WiCKLLFFITES. 

LONG  SUFFERING  OF  GOD. 
See  Patience  of  God. 

LORJ),  a  term  properly  denoting  one 
-who  has  dominion.  Applied  to  God, 
the  supreme  governor  and  disposer  of 
all  things.    See  God. 

LORD'S  DAY.    See  Sabbath. 

LORD'S  NAME  TAKEN  IN 
VAIN,  consists,  first,  in  using  it  lightly 
or  rashly^  in  exclamations,  adjurations, 
and  appeals  in  common  conversation. — 

2.  Hyfiocritkally,  in  our  prayers,  thanks- 
giving^ &c.- — 3.  Sufierkitloushjy  as 
when  the  Israelites  carried  the  ark  to 
the  field  of  battle,  to  render  them  suc- 
cessfiil  against  the  PhiUstines,  1  Sam.iv. 

3,  4.-4.  Wantonly,  in  swearing  by  him, 
or  creatures  in  his  stead.  Matt.  v.  34, 37. 
— 5,.  Angrily y  or  sportfully  cursing,  and 
devoting  ourselves  or  others  to  mischief 
And  damnation. — 6.  Perjuring  ourselves, 
attestii^  that  which  is  false,  Mai.  iii.  5. 
— 7.  JSlasjhhemoualy  reviling  God,  or 
causmg  others  to  do  so,  Rom.  ii.  24. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  sin  more  common 
as  to  the  practice,  and  less  thought  of 
as  to  the  guilt  of  it,  than  this.  Nor  is  it 
thus  common  with  the  vulgar  only,  but 
with  those  who  call  themselves  wise, 
fiumane,  and  moral.  They  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  murder,  theft,  adultery,  6cc. 
while  they  forget  that  the  same  law 
which  prohibits  the  commission  of  these 
ci4me«,  does,  with  6tjual  force,  forbid 


that  of  profaning  his  name.  No  man, 
therefore,  whatever  his  sense,  abiUties, 
or  profession  may  be,  can  be  held  guilt- 
less, or  be  exonerated  from  the  cnarge 
of  being  a  nmcked  man,  while  he  iive» 
in  the  habittial  violation  of  this  part  of 
Good's  sacred  law.  A  very  celebrated 
female  writer  justly  observes,  that  "It 
is  utterly  inexcusable  ;  it  has  n<Mie  of 
the  palliatives  pf/(?7w/z/arion  which  other 
vices  plead,  and  in  that  respect  stands 
distinguished  fi'om  all  others  both  in  its 
nature  and  degree  of  guUt.  Like  many 
other  sins,  however,  it  is  at  once  cause 
and  effect ;  it  proceeds  from  want  of 
love  and  reverence  to  the  best  of  Beings, 
and  cavses  the  want  of  that  love  both  m 
them  selves  and  others.  This  species  of 
profeneness  is  not  only  sweann^,  but, 
perhaps,  in  some  resj^ects,  swearing  of 
the  worst  sort ;  as  it  is  a  direct  breach 
of  an  .express  command,  and  offends 
against  the  very  letter  of  that  law  whidi 
says,  in  so  many  words,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain."  It  offends  against  pohteness  and 
good  breeding,  for  those  who  commit  it 
little  think  ot  the  pain  they  are  inflict- 
ing on  the  sober  mmd,  which  is  deeply 
wounded  when  it  hears  the  holy  name 
it  loves  dishonoured ;  and  it  is  as  conr 
trary  to  good  breeding  to  give  pain,  as 
it  is  to  true  piety  to  be  profane.  It  is 
astonishing  that  the  refined  and  elegant 
should  not  reprobate  this  practice  for  its 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  us  much  as 
the  pious  abhor  it  for  its  sinfiilness. 

**1  would  endeavoiir  to  give  some 
faint  idea  of  the  grossness  of  tnis  offence 
by  an  analogy,  (oh!  how  inadequate !) 
with  which  the  feeling  heart,  even 
though  ^ot  seasoned  with  religion,  may 
yet  be  touched.  To  such  I  would  ear- 
nestly say — ^Suppose  you  had  some  be- 
loved friend,— to  put  the  case  still  more 
strongly,  a  depailed  friend, — a  revered 
parent,  ;^erhaps, — whose  image  never 
occurs  without  awakening  in  your  bosom 
sentiments  of  tender  love  and  lively  gra- 
titude ;  how  would  ypu  feel  if  you  heard 
this  honoured  name  bandied  about  with 
unfeeling  familiarity  and  indecent  le- 
vity ;  or,  at  best,  thi-ust  into  every  pause 
of  speech  as  a  vulgar  expletive  t — ^Does 
not  your  affectionate  heart  recoil  at  the 
jte^it  >  And  yet  the  hallowed  name 
■^^Kr  truest  Benefactor,  your  heaven- 
i^H|her,  your  best  Friend,  to  whom 
yoiHire  indebted  for  all  you  enjoy ;  who 
gives  you  those' very  fnends  m  whom 
you  so  much  delight,  those  very  talents 
with  which  ^you  dishonour  him,  those 
very  organs  of  speech  with  which  you 
blaspheme  him,  is  treated  with  an  ir- 
1  reverence,  a  contempt,  a  wantonness, 
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with  wWch  you  cannot  bear  the  very 
thought  or  mention  of  treating  a  human 
ft^no.  JKs  name  is  impiously,  is  unfeel- 
m^ly,  is  ungratefully  smiled  out  as  the 
object  of  decided  irreverence,  of  sys- 
tematic contempt,  of  thoughtless  levity. 
His  sacred  name  is  used  indiscriminately 
to  express  anger,  joy,  ^ef,  surprise,  im- 
patience ;  and,  what  is  almost  still  more 
unpardonable  than  all,  it  is  wantonly 
used  as  a  mere  unmeaning  expletive, 
which,  being  excited  by  no  temptation, 
can  have  nothing  to  extenuate  it ;  which, 
cau»ng  no  emotion,  can  have  nothing 
to  recommend  it,  unless  it  be  the  plea- 
sure of  the  sin."  Mrs.  More  on  Edu- 
cation, vol.  ii.  p.  87 ;  Giirs  Body  of 
XHv,  voL  iii.  p.  427 ;  Brow?i'^  System  of 
Meligi  p.  526. 

LORD'S  PRAYER,  is  that  which 
our  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples  on  the 
Mount  According  to  what  is  said  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Matthew,  it  was  given 
as  a  directoivj  ;  but  from  Luke  xi.  1. 
6ome  argue  that  it  was  given  as  Siform. 
Some  have  urged  that  the  second  and 
fburUi  petition  of  that  prayer  could  be 
nitended  only  for  a  temporary  use ;  but 
It  is  answered,  that  such  a  sense  tnay 
be  put  upon  those  petitions  as  shall  smt 
all  Christians  in  all  ages ;  for  it  is  al- 
ways our  duty  to  pray  that  Christ's 
"kingdom  may  be  advanced  in  the  world, 
and  to  profess  our  daily  dependence  on 
God's  providential  care.  ^Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Christ 
meant  that  his  people  should  always  use 
this  as  a  set  form ;  for,  if  that  had  been 
the  case,  it  would  not  have  been  varied 
as  it  ia  by  the  two  evangelists.  Matt.  vi. 
Luke  XL  It  is,  true,  indeed,  that  they 
both  agree  in  the  main,  as  to  the  sense, 
yet  not  in  the  express  words  ;  and  the 
doxology  which  Matthew  gives  at  large 
Is  whoUy  left  out  in  Luke.  And,  besides, 
we  do  not  find  that  the  disciples  ever 
used  it  as  a  form.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
excellent  summarv  of  prayer,  for  its 
brevity,  order,  ana  matter ;  and  it  is 
very  lawful  and  laudable  to  make  use  of 
any  single  petition,  or  the  whole  of  it, 
provided  a  formal  and  superstitious  use 
of  it  be  avoided. — That  great  zeal,  as 
one  observes,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
some  Christians  either  for  or  against  it, 
is  to  be  lamented  as  a  weakness ;  aa^t 
will  become  us  to  do  all  that  we 
promote  on  each  side  more  mo^ 
sentiments  concerning  the  use  of  it/'bee 
JDoddHdffe's  Lectures,  lee.  194 ;  Bar- 
row^a ,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  48  ;  Archbishop. 
JLeigfUon^s  Eccfiianation  of  it ;  West  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  Gilfs  Body  of  Di- 
vinUy,  vol.  iiL  p.  362,  8vo.  Fordyce  on 
£dification  by  Public  Instruction,  p.  | 


11,  12 ;  Mendham^a  Exfioskhn  af  thf. 
Lord's  Prayer, 

LORD'S  SUPPER  is  an  ordinancb 
which  our  Saviour  instituted  as  a  com- 
memoration of  his  death  and  sufferings 
1.  It  is  called  a  sacraTnent,  that  is,  a  sign 
and  an  oath.  An  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace; 
an  oath,  by  which  we  bind  our  souls 
with  a  bond  unto  the  Lord.  Some,  how- 
ever, reject^  this  term  as  hot  being  scrip- 
tural; as  likewise  the  idea  of  swearing 
or  vowing  to  the  Lord.  See  Vow.— 2.  It 
is  called  the  Lord's  Sufifier,  because  it 
was  first  instituted  in  the  evening,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Passover  supper ;  and 
because  we  therein  feed  upon  Chiist, 
the  bread  of  life,  Rom.  iii.  20.  1  Cor.  xL 
— 3.  It  is  called  the  communion,  as  here 
in  we  have  comn\union  with  Christ,  and 
with  his  people,  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  x.  17. — 
4.  It  is  called  the  eucharist,  a  thanks- 
givmg,  because  Christ,  in  the  institution 
of  it,  gave  thanks,  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  and  be- 
cause we,  in  the  participation  of  it,  must 
give  thanks  likewise. — 5.  It  is  called  a 
feast,  and  by  some  a  feast  upon  a  sacri- 
fice (though  not  a  sacrifice  itself,)  in  al- 
lusion to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  feast- 
ing upon  their  sacrifices,  1  Cor.  x.  18. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  ordinance,  we 
may  observe,  that,  in  participating  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  we  do  not  consider 
it  as  expiatory,  but,  1.  As  a  commemo' 
rating  ordinance.  We  are  here-  to  re- 
member the  person,  love,  and  death  of 
Christ,  1  Cor.  xi.  24. — %  A  confessing 
ordinance.  We  hereby  profess  our  es- 
teem for  Christ,  and  dependence  upon 
him. — 3.  A  communicating  ordinance: 
blessings  of  grace  are  here  cqmmunica- 
ted  to  us. — 4.  A  covenanting  ordinance, 
God,  in  and  by  this  ordinance,  as  k 
were,  declares  that  he  is  ours,  and  we 
by  it  declare  to  be  his. — 5,  A  standing 
ordirmnce,  for  it  is  to  be  observed  to  the 
end  of  time,  iCor.xi.  26.  It  seems  to  be 
quite  an  indifferent  thi^g,  wliat  thread  is 
used  in  this  ordinance,  or  what  coloured 
Yf'me,  for  Christ  took  that  which  was 
readiest.  The  eating  of  the  bread  and ' 
drinking  of  the  wine  being  always  con- 
nected m  Christ's  example,  they  ought 
never  to  be  separated  :  wherever  one  is 
given,  the  other  should  not  be  withheld. 
This  bread  and  wine  are  not  changed 
into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Chn^ 
but  are  only  emblems  thereof.  See 
Transubstantiation. 

The  subjects  of  this  ordinance  should 
be  such  as  make  a  credible  professioi 
of  the  Gospel :  the  ignorant,  and  those 
whose  lives  are  immoral,  have  no  right 
to  it ;  nor  should  ^it  ever  be  adpftinister- 
ed  as  a  test  of  civil  obedience,  for  this 
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h  pcWierting  the  design  of  it  None  but 
true  believers  can  approach  it  with 
profit ;  yet  we  cannot  exclude  any  who 
make  a  credible  profession,  for  God 
only  is  the  judge  of  the  heart,  while  we 
can  only  act  accoi'ding  to  outward  ap- 
pearances. 

Much  has,  been  sdd  respecdng  the 
time  of  administering  it.  Some  plead 
for  the  morning,  others  the  afternoon, 
and  some  for  the  evening ;  which  latter, 
indeed,  was  the  time  of  the  first  celebra- 
tion of  it,  and  is  most  suitable  to  a  sup- 
per. How  often  it  is  to  be  observed, 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained  from 
Scripture.  Some  have  been  for  keep- 
ing It  eveiy  day  in  the  week ;  others  four 
times  a  week ;  some  every  Lord's  day, 
which  many  think  is  nearest  the  apos- 
tolic ]Dractice,  Acts  xx.  7.  Others  nave 
kept  it  three  times  a  year,  and  some 
once  a  year;  but  the  most  common  is 
once  a  month.  It  evidently  appears, 
however,  both  from  Scripture,  1  Cor.  xi. 
26.  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ordinance, 
that  it  ought  to  be  frequent. 

As  to  the  jioiiture :  Dr.  Doddridge 
justly  observes,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented  that  Christians  have  pervert- 
ed an  ordinance,  intended  as  a  pledge 
and  means  of  their  mutual  union,  mto'an 
occasion  of  discord  and  contention,  by 
laying  such  a  disproportionate  stress  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  is'to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  the  fiosture  in  which  it  is  to 
be  received.  As  to  the  latter,  a  table 
posture  seems  most  eligible,  as  having 
oeen  used  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  being  peculiarly  suitable  to  the 
notion  of  a  sacred  feast ;  and  kneeling, 
which  was  never  introduced  into  the 
church  till  transubstantiation  was  re- 
ceived, may  prove  an  occ^ion  of  super- 
stition. Nevertheless,  provided  it  be  not 
absolutely  imoosed  as  a  term  of  com- 
munion. It  will  be  the  part  of  Christian 
candour  to  acquiesce  in  the  use  of  it  in 
others  iyy  whom  it  is  preferred.  It  ap- 
pears that  standing  was  at  least  fre- 
quentiy  used  fii  the  Christian  church, 
viz.  always  on  the  Lord's  day^,  and  Idc- 
tween  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  The 
manner  in  which  this  ordinance  is  ad- 
ministered, both  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  among  Protestant  Dissenters, 
is  so  well  know9,  that  we  need  say  no- 
thing of  it  here. 

We  will  only  subjoin  a  few  directions 
in  what /ramf  of  mind  we  should  attend 
upon  this  ordinance.  It  should  be  with 
sorrow  for  our  past  sins,  and  easiness 
and  calmness  of  affection,  free  from  the 
disorders  and  ruffles  of  passion ;  with  a 
holy  awe  and  reverence  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  yet  with  a  gracious  confidence 


and  earnest  desires  toward  God;  "with 
raised  expectations;  prayer,  joy,  and 
thanksgivmg,  and  love  to  all  men.  when 
coming  from  it,  we  should  admire  ^e 
condescensions  of  divine  grace ;  watch 
against  the  snares  of  Satan,  and  the  al- 
lurements of  the  world;  rejoice  in  the 
finished  work  of  Christ,  depend  upon 
the  gracious  influence  of  the  Spirit,  that 
we  may  keep  up  a  sense  of  tne  divine 
favour,  and  be  longing  for  heaven,  where 
we  hope  at  last  to  iom  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  first-iom. 

The  adva?itagea  arising  from  thefiar^ 
ticifiation  of  the  Lord*8  sufifier  are  nu' 
merous,  1.  It  is  a  mean  of  strengthening 
our  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ— 2.  Ii 
affords  great  consolation  and  joy. — 3,  It 
increases  love. — 4.  It  has  a  tendiency  to 
enlighten  our  minds  in  the  mystery  of 
godliness. — 5,  It  gives  us  an  utter  aver- 
sion to  aU  kinds  of  sin,  and  Occasions  a 
hearty  grief  for  it. — 6.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  excite  and  strengthen  all  holy  desires 
in  us.-^r.  It  renews  our  obligations  to 
our  Lord  and  Master. — 8.  It  binds  the 
souls  of  Christians  one  to  another.  See 
Case's  Sermons,  ser.  7;  and  Henry 
Barley  Doolittle,  Grove,  and  JRobertson, 
on  the  Lord's  Sufi/ier  ^  Dr,  Owen's, 
Chamock's,  Dr.  Cuaworth's,  Mr.  WU- 
let'sy  Dr.  Worthington'Sy  Dr.  Watts's, 
Bishoh  TVarbur ton's.  Bishop  Cleaver's, 
and  Dr.  Bell's,  Pieces  on  the  Subject* 
A  variety  of  other  treatises,  explana- 
tory of  the  nature  and  dea^  of  the 
Lord's  supper^  may  be  seen  in  almost 
any  catalogue. 

LOT  is  a  mutual  agreement  to  deter- 
mine an  uncertain  event,  no  other  ways 
determinable,  by  an  appeal  to  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  on  castmg  or  throwing 
something.  This  is  a  decisory  lot,  Prov. 
xvi.  33,  xviii,  18.  The  matter,  there- 
fore, to  be  determined,  in  order  to  avoid 
guilt,  should  be  important,  and  no  other 
possible  way  left  to  determine  it;  and 
the  manner  of  making  the  appeal  so- 
lemn and  grave,  if  we  would  escape  the 
guilt  of  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 
Wantonly,  without  necessity,- and  in  a 
ludicrous  manner,  to  make  this  appeal, 
must  be  therefore  highly  blameable. 
And  if  thus  the  decisory  lot,  when  wan- 
tonly and  unnecessarily  employed,  be 
cruninal,  equally,  if  not  more  so,  must 
tj^mnnatory  lot  be,  which  is  emplojr- 
eC^Hpiscovering  the  will  of  God :  this 
beinPno  mean  of  God's  appointment, 
must  be  superstitious,  and  the  height  of 
presumption. 

LOVE  consists  in  approbation  of,  and 
inclination  towards  an  object  that  ap- 
pears to  us  as  good,  It  has  been  distin- 
guished into,  1.  Love  of  esteem, -which, 
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anses  from  the  mere  consideration  of 
some  excellency  in  an  object,  and  be- 
longs either  to  persons  or  things. — 2. 
LoDC  of  benevolence,  which  is  an  incli- 
nation to  seek  the  happiness  or  welfare 
of  any  thing. — 3.  Love  of  complacence^ 
which  arises  from  the  consideration  of 
any  object  agreeable  io  us,  and  calcu- 
lated to  afford  us  pleasure. 

LOVE  TO  GOD  is  a  divine  princi- 
ple implanted  in  the  mind  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whereby  we  reverence,  esteem, 
desire,  and  delight  in  Him  as  the  chief 
good.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  his  na- 
tural excellences,  Ps.  viii^  1.  and  a  con- 
sideration of  ^is  goodness  to  us,  1  John 
.  iv.  19.  Nor  can  these  two  ideas,  I  think, 
be  well  separated;  for,  however  some 
may  argue  that  genuine  love  to  God 
should  arise  only  from  a  sense  of  his 
amiableness,  yet  I  think  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  v  it  can  exist,  ab- 
stracted from  the  idea  of  his  relative 
goodness.  The  passage  last  refeiTed  to 
IS  to  the  point,  and  the  representations 
given  us  of  the  pmises  of  the  saints  in 
heaven  accord  with  the  same  senti- 
ment :  **  Thou  art  worthy,  for  thou  hast 
redeemed  us  by  thy  blood,"  Rev.  v.  9. 
See  Self-Love.  "Love  to  Gpd  is  a 
subject,*'  says  bishop  Porteus,  "which 
concerns  us  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
true  nature  of.  And  it  concerns  us  the 
more,  because  it  has  bee;i  unhappily 
brought  into  disrepute  by  thd  extrava- 
gant conceits  of  a  few  devout  enthusiasts 
concemii:^g  it.  Of  these,  some  haye 
treated  the  love  of  God  in  so  refined  a 
•way,  and  carried  it  to  such  heights  of 
seraphic  ecstacy  and  rapture,  that  com- 
mon minds  must  for  ever  despair  of 
either  following  or  understanding  them ; 
whilst  others  have  described  it  m  such 
warm  and  indelicate  terms  as  are  much 
better  suited  to  the  grossness  of  earthlv 
passion  than  the  purity  of  spiritual  af- 
fection. 

**  But  the  accidenti^l  excesses  of  this 
holy  sentiment  can  be  no  just  argument 
against  its  general  excellence  and  utility. 

**We  know  that  even  friendship  it- 
self has  sometimes  beeit  abused  to  the 
most  unworthy  purposes,  and  led  men  to 
the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  Shall  we,  therefore,  utterly  dis- 
card that  generous  passion,,  and  consider 
it  as  nothmg  more  than  the  u^^u^ 
fervour  of  a  romantic  ima^^Hki^ 
Every  heart  revolts  against  si^^d  a 
thought!  and  why,  then,  must  we  suffer 
the  love  of  God  to  be  banished  out  of 
.  the  world,  because  it  has  been  some- 
times improjierly  represented  or  indis- 
CTeetly  exercisea?  It  is  not  either  from 
the  visionary  mystic,  the  sensual  fana- 


tic, or  the  frantic  zealot,  but  from  the 
plain  word  of  God,  that  we  are  to  take 
our  ideas  of  this  divine  sentiment.  There 
we  find  it  described  in  all  its  native  pu- 
rity and  simplicity.  The  marks  by 
which  it  is  there  distinguished  contain 
nothing  enthusiastic  or  extravagant.".  It 
may  be  considered,  X.  As  sincere,  Matt. 
xxu.  36,  38. — 2.  Constant,  Rom.  viii. — 
3.  Universal  of  all  his  attributes,  com- 
mandments, ordinances,  &c. — 4.  Pro- 
g-essive,  1  Thess.  v.  12.  2  Thess.  L  3, 
pji.  iii.  19. — 5,  Superlative,  Lam.  iiL 
24. — 6.  Eternal,  Rom.  viii.  This,  love 
manifests  itself,  1.  In  a  desire  to  be  like 
God. — 2.  In  making  his  glorv  the  su- 
preme end  of  our  actions,'  1  Cor.  xi.  31. 
— 3.  In  delighting  in  communion  with 
him,  1  Jolm  1.  3.— 4.  In  grief  under  the 
hidings  f)f  his  face.  Job,  xxiii.  2. — 5.  In 
I'elint^uishing  all  that  stands  in  oppoa- 
tion  to  his  will,  Phil.  iii.  8. — 6.  In  regard 
to  his  house,  worship  and  ordinances, 
Ps.  Ixxxiv. — 7.  In  love  for  his  truth  and 
people,  Ps.  cxix.  John  xiii.  35. — 8.  By 
confidence  in  his  promises,  Ps.  IxxL  1, 
— And,  lastly,  by  obedience  to  his  word, 
John  xiv.  15.  1  John  u.  3.  GiWs  Body  of 
Div.  p.  94.  vol.  iii.  8vo.  Watts^s  JDia^ 
courses  on  Love  to  God  ;  Scotfa  Semu 
scr.  14 ;  Bellamy  on  Religion^  p.  2,  and 
Sigm  of  Counterfeit  Love,  p.  82 ;  Bfi. 
Forteus's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  1. 

L0V1E,  BROTHERLY,  is  affection 
to  our  neighbours,  and  especially  to  the 
slints,  prompting  us  to  every  act  of 
kindness  toward  them.  It  does  not,  in- 
deed, consist ' merely  in  pity  to  and  re- 
lief of  others,  1  Cor.  xiii.  in  love  to  our 
benefactors  only,  and  those  who  are  re- 
lated to  us.  Matt.  V.  46, 47.  It  must -flow 
from  love  to  God,  and  extend  to  all 
mankind ;  yea,  we  are  required  by  the  * 
highest  authority  to  love  even  our  ene-  1 
mies,  Matt  v.  44,  not  so  as  to  counte-  ' 
nance  them  in  their  evil  actions,  but  to 
forgive,  the  injuries  they  have  done  to 
us.  Love  to  good  men,  also,  must  be 
particularly  cultivated,  for  it  islhe  com- 
mand of  Christ,  John  xiii.  34 ;  they  be- 
long to  the  same  Father  and  family, 
Gal.  vi.  10 ;  we  hereby  give  proof  of  our 
discipleship,  Jolm  xiu.  35.  The  exam- 
ple of  Christ  should  allure  us  to  it,  1 
John  iii.  16.  It  is  creative  of  a  variety  of 
pleasing  sensations,  and  prevents  a  thou- 
sand evils:  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  graces, 
1  Cor.  xiiL  13.:— It  answers  the  end  of 
the  la>v,  1  Tigj.;L  5 ;  resembles  the  in- 
habitants of  a  oetter  world,  and  with- 
out it  every  ^ther  attainment  is  of  no 
avail,  1  Cor.  JSi.  This  love  should  show 
itself  by  prayju^  for  our  brethren,  Eph  , 
vi.  18 ;  bearmg  one  another's  burdens,  I 
by  assisting,  and  relieving  each  otheTi 
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GaL  vi.  2.  By  forbearing  with  one  ano- 
ther. Col.  iiL  l5.  By  reproving  and  ad- 
momshing  m  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
Prov.  xxviL  5,  6.  By  establishing  each 
<>therin  the  truth;  by  conversation,  ex- 
hortation, and  stirring  up  (me  another  to 
the  several  duties  of  reugioh,  both  puli- 
lic  and  private,  Jude  20,  21.  Heb.  x.  24, 
25.    See  Charity. 

LOVE  OF  GOD,  is  either  his  natu- 
ral delight  in  that  which  is  eood.  Is.  Ixi. 
8.  or  that  especial  affection  he  bears  to 
l>is  people,  1  John  iv.  19.  Not  that  he 
possesses  the  passion  of  love  as  we  do ; 
out  it  implies  nis  absolute  purpose  and 
will  to  deliver,  bless,  and  save  nis  peo- 
ple. The  love  of  God  to  his  people  ap- 
pears in  Jiis  all-wise  designs  and  plans 
tor  their  happiness,  Eph.  iii.  10. — 2.  In 
the  choice  of  them  arid  determination 
to  sanctify  and  glorify  them,  2  Thess.  ii. 
13. — 3.  Li  the  gift  of  his  Son  to  die  for 
them,  and  redeem  them  from  sin,  death, 
and  hell,  Rom.  v.  9.  John  iii.  16. — 4.  In 
the  revelation  of  his  will,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  his  promises  to  them,  2  Pet  i. 
4. — 5.  In  the  awful  punishment  of  their 
enemies,  Ex.  xix.  4. — 6.  In  his  actual 
conduct  towards  them ;  in  supporting 
them  in  life,  blessmg  them  in  death,  and 
Dringing  tliem  to  glory,  Rom.  viii.  30, 
&c.  Horn.  vL  23.  The  properties  of  this 
love  may  be  considerea  as,  1.  Everlast- 
ing, Jer.  xxxi.  3.  Eph.  i.  4.-2.  Immu- 
table, Mai.  iii.  6.  Zcph.  iii.  IZ.— 3.  Free ; 
neither  the  sufferings  of  Christ  nor  the 
merits  of  men  are  the  cause,  but  his 
own  good  pleasure,  John  iii.  16. — i.  Great 
and  unspeakable,  Eph.  ii.  4,  6.  iii.  19. 
Psal.  icxxvi.  7. 

LOVE,  Family  of.  A  sect  that  arose 
In  Holland,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
founded  by  Henry  Nicholas,  a  West- 
phalian.  ^  He  maintained  that  he  had  a 
commission  from  heaven  to  teach  men 
that  the  essence  of  religion  consisted  in 
the  feelings  of  divine  love;  that  all  other 
theological  tenets,  M'hether  they  related 
to  objects  of  faith  or  modes  of  worship, 
were  of  no  sort  of  moment ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
most  perfect*  indifference  what  opimons 
Christians  entertained  concerning  the 
divine  nature,  provided  their  hearts 
burned  with  the  pure  and  sacked  flame 
of  piety  and  love. 

LOVE  OF  THE  WORLD.  See 
World. 

LOVE  FEASTS.    See  Agap.e. 

LOW  CHURCHMEN,  those  who 
disapproved  of  the  schism  maxle  in  the 
church  by  the  non-jurors,  and  who  dis- 
timguished  themselves  by  their  modera- 
tion towards  Disjenters,  and  were  less 
ardent  in  extending  the  limits  of  eccle- 
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]  Mastical  authority.  SeeHiofiCHtntcn- 

MEN. 

LUCIANIStS^  or  Lucanists,  a 
sect  so  called  from  Lucianus^  or  Luca- 
nus,  a  heretic  of  the  second  century,  be- 
mg  a  disciplie  of  Marcion^  whose  errors 
he  follow^  adding  some  new  ones  to 
them.  Epiphanius  says  he  abandoned 
Marcion,  teaching  that  pe<^le  ought 
not  to  marry,  for  Tear  of  ennching  the 
Creator :  and  yet  other  authors  mention, 
that  he  held  tnis  error  in  common  with 
Marcion  and  other  Gnostics.  He  denied 
the  immortsdky  of  the  80ul>  asserting  if 
to  be  material. 

There  was  another  sect  of  Lucianists, 
who  appeared  some  time  after  the  Ari- 
ans.  They  taught,  that  the  Father  had 
been  a  Father  always,  and  that  he  had 
the  n^e  even  before  he  begot  the  Son, 
as  having  in  him  the  power  and  faculty 
of  generation ;  and  in  this  manner  they 
accounted  for  the  eternity  of  the  Son.      ^ 

LUCIFERIANS,  a  sect  who  adher- 
ed to  the  schism  of  Ludfer,  bishop  of 
Ca^liara,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  was 
hamshed  by  the  emperor  Constantius, 
for  having  defended  t^e  Nicene  doctrine 
concerning  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  It  is  said,  also,  that  th^  be- 
lieved the  soul  to  be  corporeal,  and  to 
be  transmitted  from  the  father  to  the 
children.  The  Ludferians  were  nume- 
rous in  Gaul,  Spam,  Egypt,  &c.  The 
occasion  of  this  schism  was,  that  Luci- 
fer would  not  allow  any  acts  he  had 
done  to  be  abolished.  There  were  but 
two  Luciferian  bishops,  but  a  ^cat  num- 
ber of  priests  and  deacons,  The  Luci- 
ferians  bore  a  great  aver^on  to  the 
Arians. 

LUKEWARMNESS,  applied  to  the 
affections,  indifference,  or  want  of  ardor. 
In  respect  to  religion,  hardly  any  thing 
can  be  more  culpable  than  this  ^irit — 
If  there  be  a  God  possessed  <^  unspeak- 
able rectitude  in  his  own  nature,  and 
unbounded  goodness  towards  his  crea- 
tures, what  can  be  more  inconnst^t 
and  unbecoming  than  to  be  ftn^d  and 
indifferent  in  our  demotions  to  him  ? 
Atheism,  in  some  respects  cannot  be 
worse  than  lukewarmness.  The  Atheist 
disbelieves  the  ejcistence  of  a  God,  and 
therefore  cannot  worship  him  at  ajl ; 
the  lukewarm  owns  the  existence,  sove- 
wri^ty,  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Bemg,  but  denies  him  that  fervour  of 
affection,  that  devotedness  of  heart,  and 
activity  of  service,  which  the  excellen- 
cy of  nis  nature  demands,  and  the  au- 
thority of  his  word  teqmres.  Such  a 
character,  therefore,  is  represented  as 
absolutely  loathsome  to  God,  and  ob- 
noxious to  his  wraUi»  Rev  vi.  15^X6. 
Rr 
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77^  general  signs  of  a  lukenoarm  sfii- 
fit  are  such  as  these :  Neglect  of  pri- 
vate prayer;  a  preference  of  worldly 
to  religious  company;  a  lax  attendance 
on  public  ordinances ;  omission  or  care- 
less perusal  of  God's  word ;  a  zeal  for 
some  appendages  of  relieion,  while  lan- 
guid alK)ut  religion  itselt;  a  backward- 
ness td  promote  the  cause  of  God  in 
the  world,  and  a  rashness  of  spirit  in 
censuring  those  who  are  desirous  to  be 
useful. 

If  we  inquire  the  causes  of  such  a 
spirit,  we  shall  find  thffm  to  be — world- 
ly prosperity ;  the  uifluence  of  canial 
relatives  and  acquaintances :  indulgence 
of  secret  sins  \  the  fear  of  nian ;  and 
sitting  under  an  unfaithful  ministry. 

The  inconsistent  of  it  apfiears  if  we 
consider,  that  it  is  highly  unreasonable; 
di^onourable  to  God;  incompatible 
with  the  genius  of  the  Gospel;  a  barrieV 
to  improvement;  a  death-blow  to  use- 
fulness ;  a  direct  opposition  to  the  com- 
mands of  Scripture;  and  tends  to  the 
greatest  misery. 

7b  overcome  such  a  state  of  mind,  we 
should  consider -how  offensive  it  is  to 
God:  how  incongruous  with  the  veiy 
idea  and  nature  of  true  religion ;  how 
injurious  to  peace  and  felicity  of  mind ; 
how  ungi'atefiil  to  Jesus  Christ,  wliose 
whole  life  was  labour  for  us  and  our 
salvation;  how  grievous  to  the  Holy 
Spirit;  how  dreadfiil  an  example  to 
those  who  have  no  religion ;  how  un- 
like the  saints  of  old,  and  even  to  our 
enemies* in  the  worst  of  causes;  how 
dangerous  to  our  immortal  souls,  since 
it  is  indicative  of  our  want  of  love  to 
God,  and  exposes  us  to  just  condemna- 
tion. Amos  VI.  1. 

LUTHERANS,  those  Christians  who 
follow  the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther, 
the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  church, 
m  the  sixteenth  centu^)^  In  order 
that  we  mav  trace  the  rise  and  pi*o- 
eress  of  Lutheranism,  we  must  here  re- 
fer ff^  the  life  of  Luther  himself.  Lu- 
ther was  a  native  of  Risleben,  in  Saxony, 
and  bom  in  1483.  Though  his  parents 
were  poor,  he  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation, during  the  progress  (rf  which  he 
gave  many  mdications  of  uncommon 
vigour  and  acuteness  of  genius.  As  his 
mind  was  naturally  susceptible  of  serious 
impressions,  and  tinctured  with  some- 
what of  that  religious  melancholy  which 
delights  in  the  solitude  and  devotion  of 
a  monastic  life,  he  retired  into  a  convent 
of  Augustijiian  friars;  where  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation  not  only  for 
piety,  but  for  love  of  knowledge,  and 
unwearied  application  to  study.  The 
cause  of  this  retirement  is  said  to  have 


been,  that  he  was  once  struck  by  lighfc» 
ning,  and  his  companion  killed  by  W» 
side  by  the  same  flash.  He  had  been 
taught  the  scholastic  philosophy  which 
was  in  vogue  in  those  days,  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  it;  but  hap- 
pening to  find  a  copy  of  the  Bible  which 
lay  neglected  m  the  library  of  his  monas- 
tery, he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
it  with  sucn  eagerness  and  assiduit\',  as 
quite  astonished  the  monks ;  and  in- 
creased his  reputation  for  sanctity  so 
much,  that  he  was  chosen  professor, 
fii'st  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of 
theolog\',  in  Wittemburg,  on  the  Elbe, 
where  t'rederic^  elector  of  Saxony,  had 
founded  an  university. 

While  Luther  continued  to  enjoy  the 
highest  reputation  for  sanctity  and  learn- 
ing, Tetzel,  a  Dominican  fnar  came  to 
W  ittemburg  in  order  to  publish  indul- 
gences. Luther  beheld  his  success  with 
gi*eat  concern  ;  and  having  first  inveigh- 
ed against  indulgences  from  the  pulpit, 
he  afterwards  published  ninety-five  the- 
ses, contiining  his  sentiments  on  that 
subject.  These  he  proposed  not  as  points 
fiiUy  established,  out  as  subjects  of  in- 
Quiiy  and  disputation.  He  appointed  a 
da}^  on  which  the  learned  were  invited 
to  impugn  them,  either  in  person  or  by 
writmg ;  and  to  the  whole  ne  subjoined 
solemn  pmtestationsof  his  high  respect 
for  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implicit 
submission  to  its  authority.  No  opponent 
appeared  at  the  time  prefixed :  the  the- 
ses spread  over  Germany  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  and  were  read  with  the 
greatest  eagerness. 

Though  Luther  met  with  no  oppoa- 
tion  for  some  httle  time  after  he  began 
to  publish  his  new  doctrines,  it  was  not 
long  before  many  zealous  champions 
arose  to  defend  those  opinions  with 
which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
clergy  were  so  strictly  connected.  Their 
cause,  however,  was  by  no  means  pro- 
moted by  these  endeavours :  the  people 
began  to  call  in  question  even  the  au- 
thority of  the  canon  law,  and  of  the  pope 
himself.  The  court  of  Rome  at  first  <te- 
spised  these  new  doctrine^  and  disputes ; 
but  at  last  the  attention  of  the  pope  be- 
ing raised  by  the  great  success  of  the 
reformer,  and  the  complaints  of  his  ad- 
versaries, Luther  was  summoned,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1518,  to  appear  at  Rome, 
within  sixty  davs,  before  the  auditor  of 
the  chamber.  One  of  Luther's  adversa- 
ries, named  Prierius,  \^ho  had  written 
a^^st  him,  was  appdnted  to  examine 
his  doctrines,  and  to  decide  concerning 
them.  The  pope  Wrote. at  the  same 
time  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseech- 
ing him  not  to  protect  a  man  whose  h^- 
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retical  and  profane  tenets  were  so  shock- 
ing to  pious  ears ;  and  enjoined  the  pro- 
vincial of  the  Augustinians  to  check,  by 
his  authority,  the  rashness  of  an  arrcH 
gant  monk,  which  brought  disgrace 
upon  their  order,  and  gave  oflFence  and 
disturbance  to  the  wli^ole  church. 

From  these  letters,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  open  enemy  Prierius  to  be 
his  judge,  Luther  easily  saw  what  sen- 
tence he  might  expect  at  Rom^;  and 
tlierefore  discovered  the  utmost  solici- 
tude to  hkve  his  cause  tried  in  Germa- 
ny, and  before  a  less  suspected  tribunal. 
He  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  ithe 
pope,  in  which  he  i)romised  an  unreserv- 
ed obedience  to  his  will,  for  as  yet  he 
entertained  no  doubt  of  the  divine  ori- 
ginal of  the  pope's  auUiority ;  and,  by 
the  intercession  of  the  otlier  professors, 
Cajetan,  the  pope's  legate  in  Germany, 
was  appointed  to  hear  and  determine 
the  cause.  Luther  appeared  before  him 
without  hesitation ;  but  Cajetan  thought 
it  below  his  dignity  todispute  the  pomt 
with  a  person  so  much  his  inferior  in 
rank;  and  therefore  required  him,  bv 
virtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with 
which  he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  er- 
rors which  he  had  uttered  with  regaixi 
to  indulgences  and  the  nature  of  feith, 
and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from^  the 
publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opi- 
nions ;  and,  at  the  last,  forbade  him  to 
appear  in  his  presence,  unless  he  pro- 
mised to  comply  with  what  had  been 
required  of  him.  , ' ' 

This  haughty  and  violent  manner  of 
proceeding,  together  with  some  other 
circumstances,  gave  Luther's  friends 
such  stronig  reason^  to  suspect  that  even 
the  imperial  safe-conduct  would  not  be 
able  to  protect  him  from  the  legate's 
power  Mid  resentment,  that  they  pre- 
vailed on  him  secretly  to  withdraw  trom 
Augsburg,  where  he  had  attended  the 
legate,  and  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
tiy.  But  before  his  departure,  accord- 
ing to  a  form  of  which  there  had  been 
some  examples,  he  prepared  a  solemn 
appeal  from  the  legate,  ill-infonned  at 
mat  time  concerning  ms  cau^  to  the 
pc^e,  when  he  should  receive  more  fiill 
mtimation  with  respect  to  it  Cajetan, 
enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat,  and 
at  the  publication  of  his  appeal,  wrote 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  complanung  of 
both ;  and  requiring  him,  as  he  regarded 
the  peace  of  the  churchy  or  the  authori- 
ty of  its  head,  cither  to  send  that  sedi- 
tious monk  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to 
banish  him  out  of  his  territories.  -  Fre- 
deric had  hitherto,  from  political  mo- 
tives, fnrotected  Lather,  as  thinking  he 
might  be  of  use  in  checking  the  enor- 


mous power  of  the  see  of 
though  all  Germany  resoun 
fame,  the  elector  had  nevei 
ted  him  into  his  presence 
this  demand  made  dv  the  c? 
came  necessary  to  threw  of 
former  reserve.  He  had  b 
expense,  and  bestowed  mu 
on  founding  a  new  universil 
of  considerable  importanc 
Gerrpan  prince;  and  fore 
fatal  a  blow  the  removal 
would  be  to  its  reputation, 
declined  complying  with  e 
pope's  requests,  but  openl; 
great  concern  for  Luther's  ! 

The  situation  of  our  refo; 
mean  time,  became  daily 
more  alarming.  He  knev 
what  were  the  motives  wli 
the  elector  to  afford  him  pr 
that  he  could  by  no  means 
continuance  of  his  friendj 
should  be  obliged  to  quit 
had  no  other  asylum,  and 
exposed  to  whatever  pun: 
rage  or  bigotry  of  his  enem 
flict ;  and  so  ready  were  his 
to  condemn  him,  that  he  h; 
clared  a  heretic  at  Rome  be 
piration  of  the  sixty  days  { 
m  the  citation  for  making 
ance.  Notwithstanding  aJ! 
ever,  he  discovered  no  sym 
midity  or  remissness ;  but  < 
vindicate  his  own  conduct  a 
and  to  inveigh  agliinst  thos 
verskries  witii  more  vehe 
ever.  Being  convinced  the 
the  pope  would  soon  pra 
most  violent  measures  aga 
appealed  to  a  general  counc 
affirmed  to  be  the  represem 
CathoUc  church,  and  super 
to  the  p<^,  who,  being  a  i 
might  err,  as  St.  Peter,  the  i 
of  his  predecessors  had  done 

The  court  of  Rome  was  < 
duous,  in  the  mean  time,  t 
author  of  these  new  docti 
gave  them  so  much  uneasin 
was  issued  by  the  pope,  of 
to  Luther's  appeal,  in  whicl 
fied  the  viitues  of  indulgem 
jected  to  the  heaviest  eccles 
sures  all  who  presumed  to  t 
trary  doctrine.  Such  a  cl< 
of  tne  sovereign  pontiff  i 
might  have  been  very  fatal 
cause,  had  not  the  death  of  i 
Maximilian,  which  happene 
ry  17, 1519,  contributed  to  { 
a  difFercnt  turn.  Both  th( 
and  interest  of  Maximilian  1 
ed  him  to  support  the  autli 
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see  of  Rome ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
death,  the  vicariate  of  that  party  of  Ger- 
many which  is  governed  By  the  Saxon 
laws  devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ; 
and,  under  the  shelter  of  his  friendly  ad- 
ministration, Luther  himself  enjoyed 
tranquillity ;  and  his  opinions  took  such 
root  m  different  places,  that  they  could 
never  afterwards  be  eradicated.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  election  of  an  empe- 
ror was  a  poiht  n^ore  interesting  to  the 
pope  (Leo  X,)  than  a  theological  con- 
troversy which  he  did  not  understand, 
and  of  which  he  could  not  foresee  the 
consequences,  he  was  so  extremely  soli- 
citous not  to  irritate  a  prince  ot  such 
con^derable  influence  in  the  eleccoral 
college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered 
a  great  unwillingness  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  excommumcation  a^nst 
Luther,  wl^h  his  adversaries  continual- 
ly demanded  with  the  most  clamorous 
importunity. 

From  the  reason  |ust  now  given,  and 
LeoV  natural  aversion  to  severe  mea- 
sures, a  suspen^on  of  proceeding  against 
Luther  took  place  for  eighteen  months, 
though  perjjetual  negociations  were  car- 
ried on  during  this  interval,  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  to  an  amicable  issue. 
The  manner  in  which  these  were  con- 
ducted having  given  our  reformer  many 
opportunities  of  observing  tjie  corruption 
ot  the  court  of  Rome,  its  obstinacy  in 
adhering  to  established  errors,  and  its  in- 
difference about  truth,  however  clearly 
proposed  or  strongly  proved,  he  began, 
m  1520,  to  utter  some  doubts  with  re- 
gard to  the  divine  original  of  the  papal 
authority,  which  he  publicly  disputed 
with  Eccius.  one  of  his  most  learned 
and  formidable  antagonists.  The  dis- 
pute was  indedMve,  both  parties  claim- 
Hig  the  victory ;  but  it  must  have  been 
very  mortifying  to  the  partizans  of  the 
Romish  church  to  hear  such  an  essen- 
tial point  of  their  doctrine  publicly  at- 
tacked. 

The  papal  authority  being  once  rus- 
pected,  Luther  proceeded  to  push  on 
nis  inquiries  and  attacks  from  one  dor- 
trine  to  another,  till  at  last  he  began  to 
shake  the  firmest  foundations  on  which 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church 
were  established.  Leo  then  began  to 
perceive  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  re- 
claiming such  an  incorrigible  heretic, 
and  therefore  prepared  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
kim.  The  college  of  cardhials  was  often 
assembled,  in  order  to  prepare  the  sen- 
tence with  due  delibei-ation ;  and  the 
ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how  it 
might  be  expressed  with  unexcep- 
'tionaWe  (ofmafity.  A^  last  it  was  issued 


on  the  15th  of  June,  1520.  FcMty-one 
propositions,  extracted  out  of  Lumer't 
woi-ks,  were  therein  condemned  as  he- 
retical, scandalous,  and  offensive  to  pi- 
ous ears ;  all  persons  were  forbidden  to 
read  his  writings,  upon  p^  of  excom- 
munication ;  such  as  had  any  of  thero 
in  their  custody  were  commanded  to 
commit  them  to  the  flames;  he  himself 
if  he  did  not  within  sixty  days  publicly 
recant  his  errors,  and  bum  his  books, 
was  pi*onounced  an  obstinate  heretic, 
excommunicated,  and  delivered  to  Sa- 
tan for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh ;  and 
all  secular  princes  were  required,  un- 
fler  pain  of  mcurring  the  same  censure, 
to  se'ze  his  person,  that  he  might  be 
punished  as  his  crimes  deserved. 

Luther  was  not  in  the  least  disccm- 
certed  by  this  sentence*  which  he  had 
for  some  time  expected.  He  renewed 
his  appeal  to  this  general  council ;  de- 
clared the  pope  to  be  that  antichrist  or 
man  of  sin  whose  appearance  is  f(n%- 
told  in  the  New  Testament ;  declaimed 
against  his  tyranny  with  greater  vehe- 
mence than  ever ;  and  at  last,  by  way 
of  retaliation,  having  assembled  all  the 
professors  and  students  in  the  university 
of  Wittemburg,  with  great  pomp,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators,  he  cast  the  volumes  of  the 
canon  law,  together  with  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication, into  the  flames.  The 
manner  in  which  this  action  was  justi- 
fied, ^ve  still  more  offence  than  the  ac- 
tion itself.  Having  collected  from  the 
canon  law  some  of  Uie  most  extravagant 
propositions  with  regard  to  the  pleni- 
tude and  omnipotence  <rf  the  p<q>e's  pow- 
er, as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  se* 
cular  jurisdiction  to  his  authority,  he 
publisned  these  with  a  commentary, 
pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets, 
and  their  e>*ident  tendency  to  subvert  all 
civil  government 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  tf» 
the  empire,  Luther  found  himself  in  a 
very  dangerous  situation.  Charles,  in 
order  to  secure  the  pope's  friendship, 
hnd  determined  to  treat  nim  with  great 
severity.  His  eagerness  to  gain  this 
point  rendered  him  not  averse  to  eratify 
the  papal  legates  in  Germany,  who  in- 
sisted, that,  without  any  delay,  or  for^ 
mal  deliberation,  the  diet  then  atting  at 
Wonns  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom 
the  pope  had  already  excommunicated 
as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  Such  an 
abrupt  manner  erf  proceeding;  however, 
being  deemedunprecedentedand  unjust 
by  the  members  o£  the  diet,  they  made 
a  point  of  Luther's  appealing  in  person, 
ami  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or 
t  not  to  ^ho^  opiuioQs  which  had  drawn 
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upon  him  the  censures  of  the  church. 
Not  only  the  emperor,  but  all  the  pinnces 
througK  whoso  territories  he  nad  to 
pass,  granted  him  a  safe-conduct ;  and 
Charles  \^rote  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
requiring  his  hnmediate  attendance  oii 
the  diet,  and  renewing  his  pi*omises  of 
protection  from  any  injury  or  violence. 
Luther  did  not  hesitate  one  moment 
about  yielding  obedience;  and  set  out 
for  Worms,  attended  by  the  herald  who 
had  brought  the  emperor's  letter  and 
safe-conduct  While  on  his  'journey, 
many  of  his  friends,  whom  the  fate  of 
Huss  under  similai^  circiMTistances,  and 
notwithstanding  the  same  security  of  ah 
imperial  safe-conduct,  filled  with  solici- 
tude, advised  and  entreated  him  not  to 
rush  wantonly  into  the  midst  of  danger. 
But  Luther,  superior  to  such  terrors, 
silenced  them  v/ith  this  reply:  "I  am 
lawfully  called,"  said  he^  "to  appear 
in  that  city  :  and  thither  I  will  go,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many 
devils  as^here  are  tiles  on  the  houses 
were  there  combined  against. me. "^ 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  at 
Woi-ms  was  such  as  mieht  have  been 
reckoned  a  full  reward  of  all  his  labours, 
if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applause  had 
been  the  pmciples  by  whicn  he  was  in- 
fluenced. Greater  crowds  ilssembled 
to  behold  him  than  had  appeared  at  the 
emperor's  public  entry ;  his  apartments 
were  daily  filled  witll  princes  and  per- 
sonages of  the  highest  rank  ;  and  be 
was  treated  with  an  homage  more  sin- 
cere, as  well  as  more  flattering,  than 
any  which  pre-eminence  in  birth  or 
condition  can  command.  At  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  diet  he  behaved 
-with  great  decency  and  with  equal  firm- 
ness. He  readily  acknowledged  an  ex- 
cess of  acrimony  and  vehemence  in  his 
controversial  writings;  but  refused  to 
reti-act  his  opinions,  unless  he  wei*e  con- 
vinced of  their  falsehood,  or  to  consent 
to  their  being  tried  by  any  other  rule 
than  the  woi'd  of  God.  Wiien  neither 
threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  on 
him  to 'depart  from  this  resolution,  some 
of  the  ecclesiastics  proposed  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  council  of  Constance ; 
and,  by  punishing  the  author  of  this  pes- 
tilent "heresy,  -nyI-io  was  now  in  their 
power,  to  aeliver  the  church  at  once 
from  such  an  evil.  But  the  members 
of  the  diet  refusing  to  expose  the  Ger- 
man integrity  to  fresh  reproach  by  a 
second  violation  of  public  faith,  and 
Charles  being  no  less  unwilling  to  bring 
a  stain  upon  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration by  such  an  ignommious 
action,  Luther  was  permitted  to  de- 
part in  safety.     A  tew  days  after  he 


left  the  city,  a  severe  edict  was  publish- 
ed in  the  emperor's  name,  and  by  au- 
thority of  the  diet,  depriving  him,  as  an 
obatinate  and  excommunicated  criminal, 
of  all  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as 
a  subject  of  the  empire ;  forbidding  any 
prince  to  harbour  or  protect  him;  and 
i*equiring  all  to  seize  his  person  as  soon 
as  the  term  specified  in  his  pi-otection 
should  be  expired. 

^  But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  con- 
siderable effect ;  the  execution  of  it  be- 
ing prevented  partly  by  the  multiplicity 
of  occupations  which  tne  commotions  in 
Spain,  together  with  the  wars  in  Italy 
and  the  Low  Countries,  created'  to  the 
emperor  ;  and  partly  by  a  prudent  pre- 
caution employed  by  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, Luther's  faithful  patron.  As  Luther, 
on  his  return  from  Worms,  was  passing 
near  Altenstrain,  in  Thuringia,  a  num- 
ber of  horsemen,  in  masks,  rushed  sud- 
denly out  of  a  wood,  where  the  elector 
had  appointed  them  to  lie  in  wait  for 
him,  and,  surrounding  his  company,  cai>- 
ried  him,  after  dismissing  all  his  attend- 
ants, to  Wortburg,  a  strong  castle,  not 
far  distant.  There  the  elector  ordered 
him  to  be  supplied  with  every  thing  ne- 
cessary or  agreeable  ;  but  the  place  of 
his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  un- 
til the  fury  of  the  present  storm  against 
him  began  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in 
the  political  system  of  Europe.  In  this 
solitude,  where  he  remained  nine 
months,  and  which  he  frequently  called 
Ills  Fatmos,  after  the  name  of  that 
island  to  which  the  apostle  John  was 
banished,  he  exerted  his  usual  vigour 
and  industry  in  defence  of  his  doctnnes, 
or  in  confutation  of  his  adversaries ;  pub- 
lishing several  treatises,  which  revived 
the  spirit  of  his  followers,  astonished  to  a 
great  de^ee,  and  disheartened  at  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  their  leader. 

Luther,  wcaiy  at  length  of  his  retire- 
ment, appeared  publicly  again  at  Wit- 
temburg,  upon  the  6th  of  March,  1522. 
He  appeared,  indeed,  without  th?  elec- 
tor's leave ;  but  immediately  wrote 
liira  a  letter  to  prevent  him  taking  it 
ill.  The  edict  of  Charles  V.  severe  as 
it  was  had  httle  or  no  check  to  Lu- 
ther's doctrine ;  for  the  emperor  was 
no  sooner  gone  into  Flanders,  than  his 
edict  was  neglected  and  despised,  and 
the  doctrine  seemed  to  spread  even 
faster  than  before.  Carolostadius,  in 
Luther's  absence,  had  pushed  things  on 
faster  than  his  leader,  and  had  attempt- 
ed to  abolish  the  use  of  mass,  to  remove 
images  out  of  the  churches^  to  set  aside 
auricular  confession,  invocation  of  saints, 
the  abstaining  from  meats ;  had  allowed 
the  monks  to  leave  the  mcmasteries,  to 
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neglect  thdr  vows,  and  to  many ;  in 
short,  had  quite  changed  the  doctrine 
and  Ascipline  of  the  church  at  Wittem- 
burg^  all  which,  though  not  against  Lu- 
tliers  sentiments,  was  yet  blamed  by 
liim,  as  being  rashly  and  unseasonably 
done.  Lutheranism  was  still  confined  to 
Germany ;  it  was  not  to  go  to  France ; 
and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  made  the 
most  rigorous  acts  to  hinder  it  irom  in- 
vading nis  realm.  Nay,  he  did  some- 
thing more :  to  show  his  zeal  for  reli- 
gion and  the  holy  see,  and  perhaps*  his 
skill  in  theological  learning,  he  wrote 
a  treatise  Of  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
against  Luther's  book  Of  the  Ca/itivity 
of  Babylon^  which  hepi-esented  to  Leo 
A.  in  October,  1521.  The  pope  received 
it  very  fevourablv,  and  was  so  well 

E leased  with  the  lung  of  England,  that 
e  complimented  him  with  the  title  of 
JJeferuur  of  the  Faith,  Lutiier,  how- 
ever, paid  no  regard  to  his  kingship, 
but  answered  him  with  great  shaipness, 
treating  both  his  pei'son  and  penorm- 
ance  in  Uie  most  contemptuous  manner. 
Henry  complained  of  JLuther's  rude 
usage  of  him  to  the  princes  of  Saxony : 
and  Fisher,  bishop  ofRochester,  replied 
to  his  answer,  in  behalf  of  Heniy 's  trea- 
tise ;  but  neither  the  king's  complaint, 
nor  tiie  bishop's  reply,  were  attended 
with  any  visible  effects. 

•Luther,  though  he  had  put  a  stop  to 
the  violent  proceedings  of  Carolostaoius, 
now  made  open  war  on  the  pope  and 
bishops ;  and,  that  he  might  make  tiie 
people  despise  their  authority  as  much 
as  possible,  he  wrote  one  book  against 
the  po])e's  bull,  and  another  against  the 
order  falsely  called  the  Order  of  Bi- 
ihofiB,  The  same  year,  1522,  he  wi-ote 
a  letter,  dated  July  the  29th,  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  states  of  Bohemia ;  in 
which  he  assured  them  that  he  was  la- 
bouring to  establish  their  doctrine  in 
Germany,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  rc- 
tum  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  he  published  also  this  year 
a  ti*ai'islation  of  tiie  New  Testament  in 
the  Gennan  tongue,  which  was  after- 
waixls  coiTected  by  himself  aiKl  Me- 
lancthon.    I'his  ti'anslation  having  been 

EiTUted  seveml  times,  and  being  in  eveiy 
ody's  hands,  Ferdinand,  arctiduke  of 
Austria,  the  emi)eror's  brother,  made  a 
very  severc  edict,  to  hinder  the  farther  J 
publication  of  it;  and  forbade  all  the 
subjects  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  have 
any  copies  of  it,  or  of  Luther's  other 
books.  Some  other  princes  followed  his 
example  ;  iuul  Luther  was  so  angry  at 
it,  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  Of  the  Secu- 
lar Pozuer,  in  which  he  accuses  them  of 
tyranny  and  in^picty.    The  diet  of  the 


empire  was  held  at  Nuremberg,  at  tfa0 
encl  of  the  year  to  which  Haonan  VL 
sent  his  brief,  dated  November  the  25tii ; 
for  Leo  X.  died  upon  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1521,  and  Hadrian  had  been  elected 
pope  \ipon  the  9th  of  January  following. 
In  nis  brief,  among  other  thmgs,  he  ob- 
serves to  the  diet  how  he  had  heard, 
with  grief,  that  Martin  Luther  after  the 
sentence  of  Leo  X.  which  was  ordered 
to  be  executed  by  the  edict  of  Wormi 
continued  to  teacn  the  same  errors;,  and 
daily  to  publish  books  fiill  of  heresies , 
that  it  appeared  strange  to  him  that  so 
lai*ge  and  so  reUgious  a  nation  coidd  be 
seduced  by  a  wretched  apostate  friar ; 
that  nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
pernicious  to  Christendom ;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  exhorts  them  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  make  Luther, 
and  th6  authors  of  those  tumults,  return 
to  their  duty ;  or,  if  they  refuse,  and 
continue  obstinate,  to  proceed  against 
them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  severity  of  the  last  edict 

The  resolution  of  this  diet  was  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  an  edict,  upon  the 
6th  of  March,  1523;  but  it  had^no  ef- 
fect in  checking  the  Lutherans,  who 
still  went  on  in  the  same  triumphant 
manner.  This  year  Luther  wrote  a 
gi'eat  many  pieces ;  among  the  rest,  one 
upon  the  dimity  and  office  of  the  su- 
preme magisti'ate^  which  Frederick, 
elector  of  Saxony,  is  said  to  have  been 
highly  pleased  with.  He  sent,  about 
die  same  time,  a  writing  in  the  Ger- 
man language  to  the  Waldenses,  or 
Pickards,  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who 
hadappUed  to  him  **  about  worshipping 
the  bcdy  of  Christ  in  the  euchai-^t^ 
He  wrote,  also,  anotlier  book,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Prague,  "about  the  institution  of  riii- 
nisters  of  the  church."  He  drew  up  a 
form  of  saying  mass.  He  wrote  a  piece, 
entitied,  Jin  Exainfile  of  fiohish  Doc- 
trine and  Divinity  ;  which  Dupin  calls 
a  satire  against  nuns,  and  those  who 
firofess  a  monastic  life.  He  yrote  also 
against  the  vows  of  vu'ginity,  hi  his  pre- 
face to  his  commentary  on  1  Cor.  viil 
and  his  exhortations  here  were  it  seems,  | 
followed  with  effect ;  for,  soon  after,  nine  I 
nuns,  among  whom  was  Catlierine  de  / 
Bore,  eloped  fix>m  the  nunnery  at  \ 
Nimptschen,  and  werc  brought,  by  the  * 
assistance  of  Leonard  Coppen,  a 'bur- 
gess of  Toi*gau,  to  W'ittemturg.  What- 
ever offence  this  proceeding  might  give 
to  the  Papists,  it  was  highly  extolled  by  \ 
Luther ;  who,  in  a  book  written  in  the 
German  hmguagc,  comparcs  the  deU- 
vcrance  of  these  nuns  frpm  the  slavery 
of  monastic  lie  to  that'  of  the  souls 
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which  Jesus  Christ  has  delivered  by  his 
death.  This  year  Lusher  had  occasion 
to  canonize  two  of  his  followers,  who, 
as  Melchior  Adam  relates,  were  burnt 
at  Brussels,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  were  the  first  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  his  doctrine.  He  wrote  also  a 
consolatcny  letter  to  three  noble  ladies 
at  Misnia,  who  were  banished  from  the 
duke  of  Saxony's  comt  at  Fribm'g,  fou, 
reading  his  books. 

.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1524, 
Clement  VII.  sent  a  legate  into  Ger- 
many to  the  diet  which  was  to  be  held 
at  Nuremberg.  Hadrian  VI.  died  in 
October  1523,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Clement  upon  the  19th  of  November. 
A  little  beiore  his  death,  he  canonized 
Benno,  who  was  bishop  of  Meissen,  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  and  one  of  the 
roost  zealous  defenders  of  the  holy  see. 
JLiUther,  Imagining  that  this  was  done 
directl)r  to  opp>ose  him,  drew  up  a  piece 
with  this  title,  Agaiyist  the  nenv  idol  a?iil 
old  devil  set  ufi  at  Meissen,  in  which  he 
treats  the  memory  of  Gregory  with 
ereat  freedom,  and  does  not  spare  even 
Hadrian.  Clement  VII's  legate  repre- 
sented to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  the  ne- 
<:cssity  of  enforcing  the  execution  pf  the 
edict  ofWorms,  which  had  been  strange- 
ly neglected  by  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire; but,  notwithstanding  the  legate's 
solicitations,  which  were  very  pressing, 
the  decrees  of  that  diet  were  thought  so 
ineffectual,  that  they  were  condemned 
'  at  RcHne,  and  rejected  by  the  empei-or. 
In  October,  1524,  Luther  flung  off  the 
monastic  habit ;  which,  though  not  pre- 
meditated and  designed,  was  yet  a  very 
proper  preparative  to  a  step  he  took  the 
year  after:  we  mean  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  de  Bore. 

His  marriage,  however,  did  not  retard 
his  activity  and  diligence  in  the  work  of 
reformation.  He  revised  the  Augs- 
burg confession  of  faith,  and  apology  tor 
the  Protestants,  when  the  Protestant 
religioh  was  first  established  on  a  firm 
basis.    See  Protestants  and  Refor- 

MATIOV. 

After  this,  Luther  had  little  else  to  do 
than  to  sit  do^m  and  contemplate  the 
mighty  work  he  had  finished ;  for  that 
a  smgle  monk  should  be  able  to  give 
the  church  so  rude  a  shock,  that  there 
needed  but  such  another  entirely  to 
overturn  it,  may  ver^  well  seem  a 
mighty  work.  He  did  indcetl,  little 
else;  tor  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
speDt  in  exhorting  princes,  states,  and 
universities,  to  confirm  the  reformation 
which  had  been  brought  about  through 
him ;  and  publishing  from  time  to  time 
Mich  writings  ^  imght  ^courage,  di- 


rect and  aid  them  in  doing  it.  Tl 
peror  threatened  temporal  punis 
with  annies,  and  the  pope  etema 
bulls  and  anathemas ;  but  Luther 
for  none  of  their  threats. 

In  the  year  1533,  Luther  wrote 
solatory  epistle  to  the  citizens  c 
chatz,  who  had  suffered  some 
ships  for  adhering  to  the  Au^ 
confession  of  faith;  in  which,  i 
other  things,  he  says,  "  The  devil 
host,  and  the  world  is  his  mn;  s 
wherever  you  come,  you  will  be  s 
find  this  ugly  host."  He  had  also 
this  time  a  terrible  controvers) 
George  duke  of  Saxony,  who  hac 
an  aversion  to  Luther's'doctiine,  t 
obliged  his  subjects  to  take  an  oat 
th.ey  would  never  embrace  it. 
ever,  sixty  or  seventy  citizens  of 
sic  were  found  to  have  deviated  2 
fix)m  the  Catholic  way  in  some  p< 
other,  and  they  were  known  pre\ 
to  have  consulted  Luther  about  it 
which  George  complained  to  the 
tor  John,  that  Luther  had  nol 
abused  his  person,  but  also  pre 
up  rebellion  among  his  subjects, 
elector  ordered  Lutlier  to  be  acqu 
with  this ;  and  to  be  told,  at  the 
time,  that  if  he  did  not  acquit  him; 
this  charge,  he  could  not  possibly  c 
punishment.  But  Luther  easily  r 
the  accusation,  by  proving,  that  li 
been  so  far  from  stuTing  up  Jiis  sii 
against  him  on  the  score  of  re 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  exl 
them  rather  to  undergo  the  gi 
hardships,  and  even  suffer  them 
to  be  banished.    . 

In  the  year  1534,  the  Bible,  ti-an 
by  him  into  Gei-man,  was  first  pi 
as  the  old  privilege,  dated  Biblii 
under  the  elector's  hand,  shows ; 
was  published  the  same  year.  H 
published  this  year  a  book  against 
es,  and  the  consecration  ot  prie: 
wl)ich  he  relates  a  conference  h 
with  the  devil  upon  those  points; 
is  remarkable  in  IjUther's  whole  h 
that  he  never  had  any  conflicts  ( 
khid  withinj  but  the  devil  was  s 
his  antagonist.  In  February,  15; 
assembly  was  held  at  Smalkald 
matters  of  religion,  to  which  Luth« 
Melancthon  were  called.  At  tiiis 
ing  Luther  was  seized  with  so  gr 
an  illness,  that  there  were  no  hoj 
his  recovery.  He  was  afllictedwi 
stone,  and  had  a  stoppage  of  urii 
eleven  days,  ^n  this  terrible  coi 
he  would  needs  uudertalce  to  t 
notwithstanduig  all  tiiat  his  fi-iends 
say  or  do  to  prevent  him:  his  i 
tion,  however,  was  attended  \i 
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good  effect ;  for  the  night  after  his  de- 
*  parture  he  began  to  be  better.  As  he 
was  carried  along  he  made  his  will,  m 
whJch  he  bec^ucathed  his  detestation  of 
popery  to  his  friends  and  brethren ; 
agreeably  to  what  he  used  to  say :  Festis 
cram  vivus,  moriejis  ero  mors  tu'a,  pa- 
fia ;  that  is,  **  I  was  the  pla^e  of  po- 
pery in  my  life,  and  shall  continue  to  be 
so  in  my  death." 

This  year  the  pope  and  the  court  of 
Rome,  nnding  it  impossible  to  deal'with 
the  Protestants  by  lorce,  began  to  have 
recourse  to  sti-atagem.  They  affected, 
therefore,  to  think,  that  tliough  Luther 
had,  indeed,  carried  things  on  with  a 
high  hand,  and  to  a  violent  extreme, 
yet  what  he  h^ad  pleaded  in  defence  of 
these  measures  was  not  entirely  with- 
out foundation.  They  tiuked  with  a 
seeming  show  of  moderation ;  and  Pius 
m.  who  succeeded  Clement  VII.  pro- 
posed a  reformation  first  among  them- 
selves, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  fix  a 
place  for  a  council  to  meet  at  for  that 
purpose.  But  Luther  treated  this  farce 
as  it  deserved  to  be  treated ;  unmasked 
ind  detected  it  immediately;  and,  to 
ridicule  it  the  more  strongly,  caused 
a  picture  to  be  drawn,  ni  which  was  re- 
presented the  pope  seated  on  hi^h  upon 
a  throne,  some  gardinals  about  him  with 
foxes'  tails  on,  and  seeming  to  evacuate 
upwards  and  downwartls,  (surauin  de- 
orsum  refiurmrcy  as  Melchipr  Adam 
expresses  it.)  This  was  fixed  over 
against  the  titlcpage,  to  let  the  reader 
see  at  once  the  scope  and  design  of  the 
book;  which  was  to  expose  that  cun- 
ning and  artifice  with  which  these  sub- 
tle politicians  affected  to  cleanse  and  pu- 
rify themselves  from  their  errors  and 
superstitions.  Luther  published,  about 
the  same  tinje,  a  confutation  of  the  pre- 
tehded  grant  of  Constantine  to  Sylves- 
ter, bishop  of  Rome;  and  also  some 
letters  of  John  Huss,  written  from  hig 

firison  at  Constance  to  the  Bohemians, 
n  this  manner  was  Luther  employed 
till  his  death,  which  happened  m  the 
year  1546. 

A  thousand  lies  were  mvented  by  the 
Papists  about  Luther's  death.  Some 
s&id  that  he  died  suddenly ;  others,  that 
he  killed  himself;  others,  that  the  de- 
vil strangled  him :  others,  that  his  corpse 
stunk  so  abominably,  tliat  they  were 
forced  to  leave  it  In  the  way,  as  it  was 
carried  to  be  interred.  Nay,  lies  were 
invented  about  his  death,  even  while  he 
lyas  yet  alive.  Luther,  however,  to  give 
the  most  effectual  refutation  of  this  ac- 
count of  his  death,  put  forth  an  adver- 
tisement of  his  being  alive ;  and,  to  be 
•veil  with  the  Papists  for  the  malice 


they  had  shown  in  this  licj^wrote  a  hoc* 
at  the  same  time  to  prove,  that  **thft 
papacy  was  founded  by  the  devil." 

Lutheranism  has  undergone  some  al- 
terations since  the  time  ot  its  founder. 
Luther  rejected  "the  epistle  of  St  James 
as  inconsistent  with  tne  doctrine  di  St 
Paul  in  relation  to  iustification ;  he  also 
set  aside  the  Apocalypse :  both  of  which 
are  now  received  as  canonical  in  the 
Lutheran  diurch. 

Luther  reduced  the  number  of  sacra- 
ments to  two,  viz.  baptism  and  the  eu- 
charist ;  but  he  believed  the  impanatiody 
or  cqnsubstantiation ;  that  is,  that  the 
matter  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain 
with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and 
it  is  in  this  article  that  the  m^  dif- 
ference between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
English  churches  ccMisists. 

Luther  maintained  the  mass  to  be  no 
sacrifice :  exploded  the  adoration  of  the 
host,  auricular  confession,  meritorious 
works,  mdulgences,  purgatory,  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  &c.  which  had  been  in- 
tixxluced  in  the  corrupt  times  of  the 
Romish  church.  He  also  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  free  will,  maintained  predes- 
tination, and  asserted  our  justification 
to  be  solely  by  the  imputation  of  the 
merits  and  satisfaction  of  Christ.  He 
also  opposed  the  fastings  of  the  Romish 
church,  monastical  vows,  the  celibate  cf 
the  clergy,  &c. 

The  Lutherans,  however,  of  all  Pro- 
testants, are  said  to  differ  least  from  the 
Romish  church  ;  as  they  affirm  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  materially 
present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord  s 
supper,  though  in  an  incomprehensible 
manner ;  and  fikewise  to  represent  some 
religious  rites  and  mstitutions,  as  the  use 
of  images  in  churches,  the  distinguishing 
vestments  of  the  clergy,  the  private  con- 
fession of  sins,  the  use  of  wafers  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the 
form  of  exorcism  in  the  celebration  of 
baptism,  and  other  ceremonies  of  the 
like  nature,  as  tolerable,  and  some  of 
them  as  useful.  The  Lutherans  main- 
tain with  regard  to  the  divine  decrc^ 
that  they  respect  the  salvation  or  mi- 
sery of  men,  m  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  their  sentiments  and 
charactei's,  and  not  as  free  and  uncon- 
tinual,  and  as  founded  on  the  mere  will 
of  God.  Towards  the  close  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  the  Lutherans  be- 
gan to  entertain  a  greater  liberality  of 
sentiment  than  they  nad  before  adopted ; 
though  in  many  places  they  persevered 
longer  in  severe  and  despotic  principles 
than  other  Protestant  churches.    Their     . 

Eublic  teachers  now  enjoy  an  unbounded 
berty  of  dissenting  from  the  decisions    I 
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of  those  symbols  or  creeds  which  were 
OBce  deemed  almost  infallible  rules  of 
faith  aiid  practice,  and  of  declaring  their 
<Usseiit  in  the  manner  they  jud^e  the 
most  expedient.  Mosheim  attnbutes 
this  change  in  their  sentiments  to  the 
maxims  which  tfiey  genei^ally  adopted, 
that  Christians  were  accountable  to  God 
alone  for  their  religions  opinions;  and 
that  no  individual  could  be  justly  pun- 
ished by  the  ma^strate  for  his  erro- 
neous opinions,  while  he  conducted  him- 
self like  a  virtuous  and  obedient  subject, 
and  made  no  attempts  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  order  of  civil  society.  In 
Sweden  the  Lutheran  church  is  epis- 
copal: in  Norway  the  sam«.  In  Den- 
mark, under  the  name  of  sujfierintendent, 
all  episcopal  authority  is  retained; 
whilst  through  Geimany  th«  superior 
power  is  vested  in  a  consistory,  over 
which  there  is  a  president,  with  a  dis- 
tinction of  rank  and  privileges,  arid  a 
subordination  of  inferior  ckrgy  to  their 
superioi*s,  different  from  the  parity  of 
Presbyterianism.  Mos/teitn's  Eccles. 
History  ;  Life  of  LutJier:  Hawies^s  Ch. 
Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  454;  Enc,  Brit,  Robert- 
son's  Hist,  of  Omrles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  42 ; 
Luther  on  the  Galatians, 

LUXURY,  a  disposition  of  mind  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure,  not,  and  superfluities. 
Licxury  implies  a  giving  one's  self  up 
to  pleasure ;  voluptuousness,  an  indul- 
gence in  the  same  to  excess.  Luxury 
may  be  farther  conadered  as  consisting 
in  1.  Vain  and  useless  expenses. — 2.  In 
a  parade  beyond  what  people  can  afford. 
—3.  In  affecting  to  be  above  our  own 
rank. — 4.  In  livmg  in  a  splendour  that 
does  not  agree  wiui  the  public  good/  lil 
order  to  avoid  it,  we  should  consider 
that  it  is  ridiculous,  trotiblesome,  sinful, 
and  ruinous.  Robinson's  Claude,  vol.  i. 
p.  382;  Ferguson  on  Society,  part.  vi. 
sec.  2. 

LYING,  speaking  falsehoods  wilfully, 
with  an  intent  to  deceive.  Thus,  l>y 
Grove,  **  A  lie  is  an  affirmation  or  de- 
nial by  words,  or  any  other  signs  to 
which  a  certmn  determmate  meaning  is 
affixed,  of  something  contrary  to  our 
re^  thoughts  and  intentions."  flius,  by 
Paley,  "a  lie  is  a  breach  of  pix)misc; 


for  whoever  seriously  addresses 
course  to  another,  tacitly  proi 
speak  the  tiiith,  because  he  knc 
the  truth  is  expected."  ITiere 
rious  kinds  of  lies.  1.  The  fiemic 
uttered  for  the  hurt  or  disadvar 
our  neighbour. — 2.  The  officio 
uttered  tor  our  own  or  our  neig 
advantage.~3.  The  ludicrous 
cose  lie,  uttered  by  way  of  jest,  a 
for  mirth's  sake  in  common  con 
4.  Pious  frauds  as  they  are  imp 
called,  pretended  inspirations, 
books,  counterfeit  miracles,  are 
of  lies.— 5.  Lies  of  the  conduct, 
may  be  told  in  gestures  as  we 
words;  as  when  a  ti'adesman  si 
his  windows  to  induce  his  crecj 
believe  that  he  is  abroad. — 6. 
omission,  as  when  an  author 
omits  what  ought  to  be  relate 
may  we  not  add, — 7.  That  all  eq 
tion  and  mental  reservation  co 
der  the  guilt  of  lying.  The  evil 
justice  of  lyin^  appear,  1.  Fron 
ing  a  breach  ot  tlie  natural  and 
sal  vight  of  mankind  to  truth  in 
tercourse  of  speech. — 2.  From  i 
a  violation  of  God's  sacred  law, 
8.  Lev.  xix.  11.  Col.  iii.  9. — 3.  '. 
culty  of  speech  was  bestowed  a 
strument  of  knowledge,  not  of 
to  communicate  our  thoughts, 
hide  them.— 4.  It  is  esteemed 
proach  of  so  heinous  and  hatefi; 
ture  for  a  man  to  be  called  a  Ii 
sometimes  the  life  and  blood  of  t 
derer  have  paid  for  it. — 5,  It  ha 
dency  to  dissolve  all  society,  an< 
dispose  the  mind  to  religious  imp] 
— 6.  The  punishment  of  it  is  co 
ble :  the  loss  of  credit,  the  ha 
those  whom  we  have  deceived, 
etenial  separation  from  God 
world  to  come.  Rev.  xxi.  8.  R( 
15.  Psalm  ci.  7.  See  Equivoca 
Grove's  Mor.  Phil,  vol.  i.  ch.  ] 
hy's  Moral  Phil,  vol.  L  ch.  1^ 
dridge's  Lect,  lect  68 ;  Watts'. 
vol.  i.  ser.  22;  Evanjs's  Serin. 
ser.  13;  South's  Senti,  vol.  i. 
Dr,  Lamont's  Serin,  vol.  i,  ser 


M. 

MACARIANS,  the  followers  of  Ma- II  tne.  In  his  writings  there  ai 
carius,  an  Egyptian  monk,  who  was  [  superstitious  tenets,  and  al^ 
distinsi:uished  towards  the  close  of  the  opinions  that  seem  tainted  with 
fourth  century  for  his  sanctity  and  vir- 1|  ism.    The  name  has  been  also 
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to  those  who  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Macarius,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
propagated  in  France  the  tenet  after- 
wards maintained  by  Averrhoes,  that 
one  mdividual  intelligence  or  soul  per- 
formed the  spiritual  and  rational  func- 
tions in  all  the  human  race. 

MACEDONIANS,  the  followers  of 
Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
-who,  through  the  mfluence  of  the  Euno- 
Imians,  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople  in  360^  and  sent  into 
cxDe.  He  considered  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  a  divine  enei*gy  diifused  throughout 
the  univei-pe,  and  not  as  a  person  dis- 
^ct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
sect  of  the  Macedonians  was  ci*ushed 
before  it  had  annved  at  its  full  maturity, 
by  the  council  assembled  by  Thepdosius 
in  381,  at  Constantinople.    See  Semi- 

AlllANS. 

MACHIAVELIANISM,  the  doc- 
trine or  principles  of  Machiavel,  as  laid 
down  in  nis  treatise  entitled  The  PrUice^ 
and  which  consists  in  doing  any  thing  to 
compass  a  design,  without  any  regard  to 
the  peace  or  welfare  of  subjects,  the 
dictates  of  honesty  and  honour,  or  the 
precepts  of  reli^on.  This  work  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages, 
and  wrote  against  by  many  authors, 
though  the  worid  is  not  agreed  as  to  the 
motives  of  the  writer;  some  thinking 
he  meant  to  recommend  tyrannic^ 
maxims ;  others,  that  he  only  delineated 
them  to  excite,  abhorrence. 

MAGDALEN,  religious  of  St.  a  de- 
nomination ^ven  to  divers  communities 
of  nuns,  consisting  generally  of  penitent 
courtezans;  sometimes  also  called  Mag- 
dalanettes.  They  wei*e  established  at 
Mentz  in  1542 ;  at  Paris  in  1492 ;  at  Na- 
ples in  1324;  at  Rouen  and  Bordeaux 
m  1618.  In  each  of  these  monasteries 
there  were  three  kinds  of  persons  and 
congregations;  the  first  consisted  of 
those  who  were  admitted  to  make  vows, 
and  those  bear  the  name  of  St,  Magda- 
ten ;  the  congregation  of  St  Martha 
•was  the  second,  and  \*as  composed  of 
those  whom  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  admit  to  vows  finally ;  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Lazarus  was  composed  of 
such  as  were  (detained  by  force.  The 
religious  of  St.  Magdalen  at  Rome  were 
established  by  Pope  Leo  X.  Clement 
VIII.  settled  a  revenue  on  them;  and 
farther  appointed,  that  the  effects  of  all 
public  prostitutes  dying  intestate  should 
tall  to  tnem ;  and  that  the  testaments  of 
the  rest  sfibuld'  be  invalid,  unless  they 
becjueathed  f^  portion  of  their  effects, 
which  was  to  be  at  least  a  fifth  paxt  of 
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MAGI,  or  Magians,  an  ancient  re- 
ligious sect  of  Pfersia  and  other  eastern 
countries,  who,  abominating  the  adora- 
tion of  images,  worshipped  God  only  by 
fire,  in  which  they  were  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  Sabians.  See  Sabiaks.  The 
Magi  believed  that  there  Xrere  two 
principles,  one  the  cause  of  all  good, 
and  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evu ;  in 
which  opinion  thejr  were  followed  by 
the  sect  of  the  Manibhees.  See  Mani- 
CHEES.  They  called  the  good  princi- 
ple Jazdeuy  and  Ormuzd,  and  the  evil 
principle  Ahraman  Or  Aherman.  The 
former  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Oro^ 
masdes,  and  the  latter  Arimanitis,  The 
reason  of  their  worshipping  ^r^  was, 
because  they  looked  upon  it  as  the  tru- 
est symbol  of  Oromasdes,  or  the  good 
god ;  as  darkness  was  of  jirimanhiBy  or 
the  evil  ^d.  In  all  their  temples  they 
had  fire  continually  burning  upon  their 
altars,  and  ir\  their  own  private  houses. 
The  religion  of  the  Magi  fell  into  dis- 
grace on  the  death  of  those  ringleaders 
of  that  sect  who  had  usurped  the  sove- 
reignty after  the  death  of  Cambyses; 
and  the  slaughter  that  was  made  of  the 
chief  men  among  them  sunk  it  so  low, 
that  Sabianiam  every  where  prevailed 
against  it ;  Darius  and  most  of  his  fol- 
lowers on  that  occasion  going  over  to  it 
But  the  affection  which  the  people  had 
for  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  not 
being  easily  to  be  rooted  out,  the  fa- 
nious  impostor  2k)ix)aster,  some  ages 
after,  undertook  to  revive  and  reform 
it 

The  chief  refonnation  tliis  pretended 
prophet  made  in  the  Magian  religion 
was  in  the  first  principle  of  it ;  for  he 
introduced  a  god  superior  both  to  Oro- 
masdes  and  Arimanius.  Dr.  Prideaux 
is  of  opinion  that  Zoroaster  took  the 
hint  of  this  alteration  in  their  theolo^ 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  brin^  m 
God,  saying  to  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  / 
am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else :  I 
form  the  light,  and  create  darkness ;  I 
make  fieace  and  create  evil,  ch.  xlv.  7. 
In  short,  Zoroaster  held  that  there  was 
one  supreme  independent  Being,  and 
under  him  two  principles,  or  angels; 
one  the  angel  of  lirfit  or  good,  and  the 
other  the  angel  of  evil  or  darkness; 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween them,  which  shall  last  to  tne  end 
of  the  world ;  that  then  the  angel  <rf 
darkness  and  his  disciples  shall  go  into 
a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  sliall 
be  ,. punished  in  everlasting  darkness; 
and  the  angel  of  light  and  his  disciples 
shall  also  go  mto  a  world  of  their  own, 
where  they  shall  be  rewarded  in  evej^ 
lasting  liglit. 
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Zoroo^r  was  the  first  who  buflt  ^ne- 
temfdcs ;  the  Mayans  before  his  time 
performing  their  devotion  on  the  tops 
of  hills  and  in  the  open  air,  by  which 
means  they  were  exposed  to  the  faicon- 
venience  of  rain  and  tempests,  which 
often  extinguished  their  sacred  fires. 
To  procure  the  gi-eater  veneration  for 
these  sacred  fires,  he  pretended  to  have 
.received  fire  from  heaven,  which  he 
placed  on  the  altar  of  the  first  fire-tem- 
ple he  erected,  which  was  that  of  Xis, 
in  Media,  from  whence  they  say  it  was 
propagated  to  all  the  rest.  The  Ma- 
gian  pi-iests  kept  their  Siicred  fire  with 
tne  greatest  diligence,  watching  it  day 
and  night,  and  never  suffering  it  to  be 
extinguished.  They  fed  it  or.ly  with 
wood  stript  of  the  bark*,  and  tliey  never 
blowed  it  with  their  breath  or  with  bel- 
lows, for  fear  of  polluting  it ;  to  do  ei- 
ther of  these  was  death  by  their  law. 
The  Magian  religion  as  reformed  by 
Zoroaster,  seems  m  many  thmgs  to  be 
buUt  upon  the  plan  of  the  Jewish.  The 
Jews  had  their  sacred  fire  which  came 
doAvn  fix^m  heaven  upon  the  altar  of 
burnt  offeiings,  which"  thev  never  suf- 
fered to  go  out,  and  with  which  all  their 
sacrifices  and  oblatidns  were  made.  Zo- 
roaster, in  like  manner,  pretended  to 
have  brought  his  holy  fire  trom  heaven; 
^nd  as  the  Jews  had  a  Shekmah  of  the 
divine  presence  among  them,  resting 
over  the  mercy  seat  in  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies, Zoroaster  likewise  told  his  Ma- 
gians  to  look  upon  the  sacred  fire  in 
their  temi)les  as  a  S/iekirMh,  in  which 
God  especially  dwelt. — From  these  and 
some  other  instances  of  analogy  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Magian  religion, 
Prideaux  infers  that  Zoroaster  had  been 
first  educated  and  brought  up  in  the 
Jewish  religion. 

The  priests  of  the  Magi  were  the 
most  skilful  mathematiciims  and  pliilo- 
sophers  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
insomuch  that  a  learned  ;nan  and  a 
Magian  became  enuivalent  terms.  This 
proceeded  so  far,  that  the  vulgar,  look- 
mg  on  their  knowledge  to  be  more  than 
natural,  imagined  they  were  inspired  by 
some  supeniatural  power.  And  hence 
those  who  practisea  wicked  and  diabo- 
Ucal  arts,  taking  upon  themselves  the 
name  of  Mayans,  drew  on  it  that  ill  sig- 
nification which  tlie  word  Magician  now 
bears  amon^  us. 

The  Magian  priests  were  all  of  one 
tribe ;  'a&  among  the  Jewsi  none  but  the 
son  CM  a  pttest  was  capable  of  bearing 
that  office  among  them.  The  royal  fa- 
mily among  the  rersians,  aslong  as  this 
«ect  subsisted,  was  always  of  the  sacer- 
d<Aal  tiibe.    They  were  divided  into 


three  orders;  the  inferior  clergy,  the 
superintendents,  or  bishops,  and  the 
archimagus,  oi'  arch-priest 

Zoroaster  had  the  address  to  bring 
over  Darius  to  his  new-reformed  reli- 
gion, notwithstanding  the  strongest  op- 
position of  the  Sabians;  and  from  that 
time  it  becaijae  the  national  religion  of 
all  that,  country,  and  so  continued  for 
many  ages  after,  till  it  was  supplanted 
by  tfiat  of  Mahomet.  Zoix)aster  com- 
posed a  book  containing  the  principles 
of  the  Magian  religion.  It  is  caned 
Zendavesta,  and  by  contraction  ZeruL 
See  Zend. 

MAGIC,  a  science  which  teaches  to 
pixxluce  sui-prisihg  and  extraordinaiy 
effects ;  a  correspondence  with  bad  gM-* 
rits,  by  means  olwhich  a  person  is  aolc 
to  pcrtorm  surprising  things.  This  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  on 
pain  of  death.  Lev.  xix.  31. 

MAGISTER  DISCIPLINE,  or 
Master  of  Disciplvje,  the  appella- 
tion of  a  certain  ecclesiastical  ofncer  in 
the  ancient  Christian  church.  It  was  a 
custom  in  some  places,  particularly  in 
Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kmgs, 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  tor 
parents  to  dedicate  their  children  very 
young  to  the  service  of  th^  church.  Fcr 
this  purpose  they  were  taken  into  the 
bishop's  family,  and  educated  under 
him  by  some  grave  and  discreet  person 
whom  the  bishop  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  set  over  them,  by  the  name  of 
Presbyter  or  Magister  Discipiinse, 
whose  chief  business  it  was  to  inspect 
their  behaviour,  and  iiistruct  them  in 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  church. 

MAGNANIMITY,  greatness  of  soul; 
a  disposition  of  mind  exerted  in  con- 
temnmg  dangers  and  difiiculties,  in 
scoming  temjjtations,  and  despising 
earthly  pomp  and  splendour.  Cic.  ae 
offic.  lee.  i.  ch.  20;  Grovels  Moral  FhiL 
p.  268,  vol.  ii.  See  articles  Courage, 
Fortitude,  in  this  work ;  SteeVa 
Christian  Hero  ;  Watts  on  Self-Murder, 

MAHOMETANISM,  the  system  of 
religion  formed  and  propagated  by  Ma- 
homet, and  still  adhered  to  by  his  fol- 
lowers. It  is  professed  by  the  Turks 
and  Persians,  by  several  nations  among 
the  Africans,  and  many  among  the  East 
Indians. 

Maliomet  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Anushirwan  the  Just,  emperor  of  Per- 
sia, about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  He  came  into  the 
world  under  some  disadvantages.  His 
father  Abd'allah  was  a  yoimger  son  of 
Abd'almotalleb ,  and  dying  very  young;^ 
and  in  his  father's  life-tune,  left  his  wi- 
dow uid  an  infant  son  m  very  mean  cir- 
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Cttjnstances,  his  whole  subsistence  con- 
asting  but  of  five  camels  and  one  Ethio- 
pian she  i^ave.  Abd'almotalleb  was 
therefore  obliged  to  take  care  of  his 
grandchild  Mahomet;  which  he  not 
(Hily  did  during  his  life,  but  at  his  death 
«ij(nned  his  eldest  son  Abu  Taleb,  who 
was  brother  to  Abd'allah  by  the  same 
mother,  to  provide  for  him  for  the  fu- 
ture^ which  he  very  affectionately  did, 
and  instructed  him  in  the  business  of  a 
merchant,  which  he  followed;  and  to 
tiiat  end  he  took  him  into  Syria,  when 
he  was  but  thirteen.  He  afterwards 
recommended  him  to  Khadijah,  a  noble 
and  rich  widow,  for  her  factor ;  in  whose 
service  he  behaved  himself  so  well,  that 
by  making  him  her  husband,  she  soon 
raised  him  to  an  equality  with  the  richest 
in  Mecca. 

After  he  began  by  thia  advantageous 
match  to  live  at  his  ease,  it  was,  that  he 
formed  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  new 
religion,  or,  a^  he  expressed  it,  of  re- 
planting the  only  true  and  ancient  one 
professed  by  Aaam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Jesus,  and  all  the  prophets,  by 
destroying  the  gi-oss  idolatry  into  which 
.  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  had 
fallen,  and  weeding  out  the  corruptions 
and  superstitions  which  the  latter  Jews 
and  Christians  had,  as  he  thought,  in- 
troduced into  their  religion,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  its  original  purity,  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  woi^hip  of  one 
God. 

Before  he  made  any  attempt  abroad, 
he  rightly  judged  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  begm  with  the  convemon  of 
his  owh  household.  Having,  therefore, 
retired  with  his  family,  as  he  had  done 
several  times  before,  to  a  cave  in  mount 
Hara,  he  there  opened  the  secret  of  his 
mission  to  his  wife  Khadijah;  and  ac- 
qu^ted  her,  that  the  angel  Gabriel 
had  just  before  appeared  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  appointed  the 
apostle  of  God:  he  also  repeated  to  her 
a  passage  which  he  pretended  had  been 
revealed  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  the 
angel,  with  those  other  circunistances 
of  this  first  appearance  which  are  rela- 
ted by  the  Mahometan  writers.  Kha- 
dijah received  the  news  with  great  ioy, 
swearing  by  Him  in  whose  hands  "her 
soul  was,  that  she  trusted  he  would  be 
the  prophet  of  his  nation;  and  imme- 
dktely  communicated  wliat  she  had 
heard  to  her  -  cousin  Warakih  Ebu 
Nawfal,  who,  being  i  Christian,  could 
write  in  the  Hebrew  character,  and  was 
tolerably  well  vei-sed  in  the  Scriptures ; 
and  he  readilv  came  into  her  opinion, 
assuring  her  that  the  same  angel  who 
had  formerly  appeared  unto  Moses  was  j, 


now  sent  to  Mahomet  The  first  o?er> 
ture  the  prq)het  made  was  in  the  month 
of  Ramadan,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age,  which  is  therefore  usually  called 
the  year  of  his  mission. 

Encouraged  by  so  good  a  bejg^nnmg, 
he  resolved  to  proceed,  and  try  for  some 
time  what  he  could  do  by  private  per- 
suasion, not  daring  to  hazard  the  whole 
affair  by  exposing  it  too  suddenly  to  the 
public.  He  soon  made  proselytes  of 
those  under  his  own  root  viz.  ms  wife 
Khadijah,  his  servant  Zeid  Ebn  Hare- 
tha,  to  whom  he  gave  his  freedom  on 
that  occasion  (which  afterwards  became 
a  rule  to  his  followers,)  and  his  c<aisin 
and  pupil  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb, 
though  then  very  young:  but  this  last, 
makmg  no  account  of  the  other  two, 
used  to  style  himself  the  first  of  be- 
liruers.  The  next  person  ^lahomet  ap- 
plied to  was  Abd'allah  Ebn  Abi  Kohata, 
sumamed  jibu  Beer,  a  man  of  great 
authority  among  the  Koreish,  and  one 
whose  interest  he  well  knew  would  be 
of  great  service  to  him ;  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared; for  Abu  Beer,  being  gained 
oyer,  prevailed  also  on  Othman  Ebn 
Affan,  Abd'alraham  Ebn  Aw^  Saad 
Ebn  Abbi  Wakkus,  At  Zobeir  al  Awam, 
and  Telha  Ebn  Obeid'allah,  all  princi- 
pal men  of  Mecca,  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. These  men  were  six  chief  com-  . 
panions,  who,  with  a  few  more,  were 
converted  in  the  space  of  three  years: 
at  the  end  of  which  Mahomet  having 
as  he  hoped,  a  sufficient  interest  to  sup- 
port him,  made  his  mission  no  longer  a 
secret,  but  gave  out  that  God  had  com- 
manded him  to  admonish  his  near  rela- 
tions ;  and  in  order  to  do  it  with  more 
convenience  and  prospect  of  success,  he 
directed  Ali  to  prepare  an  entertain- 
ment and  invited  the  sons  and  descen- 
dants of  Abd'almotalleb,  intending  then 
to  open  his  mind  to  them. — ^ThS  was 
done,  and  about  forty  of  them  came; 
but  Abu  Laheb,  one  of  his  uncles*  ma- 
king the  company  break  up  before  Ma- 
homet had  an  opportunity  of  speaking, 
obliged  him  to  give  them  a  second  in- 
vitation the  next  day ;  and  when  they 
were  come,  he  made  them  the  following 
speech :  **  I  know  no  man  in  all  Ara- 
bia who  can  offer  his  kindred  a  more 
exellent  thing  them  I  now  do  to  you ;  I 
offer  you  hapi^iness  both  in  this  life,  and 
in  that  which  is  to  come:  God  Almighty 
hath  commanded  me  to  ^^L  you  unto 
him.  WKo,  therefore^icj^g|^Byou  will 
be  assistant  to  me  herei^Hja  become 
my  brother  and  my  vicege^pt  ?"  All  of 
them  hesitating  and  declining  the  mat- 
ter, Ali  at  length  rose  up,  and  declared 
that  he  would  be  his  assistant,  aad  ve- 
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hemently  threatened  those  who  should 
oppose  him.  Mahomet  upon  this  em- 
braced Ali  with  great  demonstrations  of 
affection,  and  desired  all  who  were  pre- 
sent to  hearken  to  and  obey  him  as  his 
deputy;  at  which  the  company  broke 
out  into  a  great  laughter,  telling  Abu 
Taleb  that  he  must  now  pay  obedience 
to  his  son. 

This  repulse,  however,  was  so  far 
from  discouraging  Mahqmet,  that  he 
began  to  preach  in  public  to  the  people, 
who  heard  him  with  some  patience,  tUl 
he  came  to  upbraid  them  with  the  ido- 
latry, obstinacy,  and  perverseness  of 
themselves  anci  their  fathers ;  which  so 
liighly  provoked  them,  that  they  de- 
darea  themselves  his  enemies;  and 
would  soon  have  procured  his  ruin,  had 
he  nc\t  been  protected  by  Abu  Taleb. 
The  chief  of  the  Koreish  warmly  soli- 
cited this  person  to  desert  his  nephew, 
making  frequent  remonstrances  against 
the  innovations  he  was  attempting; 
which  proving  ineffectual,  they  at 
length  tlireatened  him  with  an  open 
rupture  if  he  did  n(5t  ])rcvail  on  Maho- 
met to  desist.  At  this  Abu  Taleb  w.is  so 
Tar  moved,  that  he  earnestly  dissuaded 
his  nephew  from  pursuing  the  affair  any 
farther,  representing  the  great  danger 
that  he  ana  his  friends  must  otherv/ise 
run.  But  Mahomet  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated;, telling  his  uncle  ])iainly,  that 
if  they  set  the  sun  agauist  him  on  his 
right  handy  and.  the  moon  on  his  left,  he 
would  n^'t  Itave  his  enterjirise:  iuid 
Abu  Tale!),  seeing  him  so  iinnly  re- 
solved to  proceed,  used  no  farther  ar- 
guments, but  promised  to  stimd  by  him 
against  all  his  enemies. 

The  Koreish,  finding  they  could  pre- 
vail neither  \^y  fair  words  nor  menaces, 
tried  what  they  could  do  by  force  and 
in  treatment ;  using  Mahomet's  follow- 
ers so  very  injuriously,  that  it  was  not 
safe  for  them  to  continue  at  Mecca  any 
longer ;  whereupon  Mahomet  gave  leave 
to  such  of  them  as  had  no  friends  to 
protect  them  to  seek  for  refuge  else- 
where. And  accordingly,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  pix)phet's  mission,  sixteen 
of  them,  four  of  whom  wei*e  women, 
fled  into  Ethiopia;  imd  amon^  them 
Othman  Yhn  Affan,  and  his  wife  Ra- 
3dah,  Mahomet's  diiui^hter.  This  was 
the  first  flight";  but  alter  wards  several 
others  followed  them,  retiring,  one  af- 
ter anotlier,  to  the  number  of  eighty- 
three  men,  and  eighteen  women,  be- 
sides children.  These  refugees  were 
kindly  received  by  the  Najashi,  or  king 
of  Ethiopia,  who  refused  to  deliver 
them  up  to  those  whom  the  Koreish 
sent  to  demand  them,  and,  as  the  Arab 
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writers  unanimously  attest,  even  pro- 
fessed the  Mahometan  religion. 

?n  the  sixth  year  of  his  mission,  Ma- 
homet had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
party  strengthened  by  the  conversion  of 
his  uncle  Hamza,  a  man  of  great  valour 
and  merit ;  and  of  Omar  Ebn  al  Kattab, 
a  person  highly  esteemed,  and  once  a 
violent  opposer  of  the  prophet.  As  per- 
secution generally  advances  rather  than 
obstructs  the  spreading  of  a  relif^on, 
Islamism  made  so  great  a  progress 
among  the  Arab  tribes,  that  the  Koreish, 
to  suppress  it  effectually  if  possible,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Mahomet's  mis- 
sion, made  a  solemn  league  or  covenant 
against  the  Hashemites,  and  the  family 
ot  Abd'almotalleb,  engaging  themselves 
to  contract  no  marriages  with  any  of 
them,  and  to  have  no  communication 
with  them ;  and  to  give  it  the  gi-eater 
sanction,  reduced  it  into  writing,  and 
laid  it  up  in  the  Caaba.  Upon  this  the 
tribe  became  divided  into  two  factions ; 
and  the  family  of  Hasham  all  repaired 
to  Abu  Taleb,  as  their  head;  except 
only  Abd'al  Uzza,  surnamed  Abu  La- 
heb,  who,  out  of  inveterate  hatred  to 
his  nephew  and  his  doctrine,  went  over 
to  the  opposite  party,  wliose  chief  was 
Abu  Sosian  Ebn  Harb,  of  the  family  of 
Ommeya. 

The  families  continued  thus  at  va- 
riance for  three  years ;  but  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  mission,  Muhomet  told  h'-s 
uncle  Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  mani- 
festly showed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
league  winch  the  Koreish  had  made 
agamst  them  by  sending  a  worm  to  eat 
out  every  word  of  tjie  instrument  except 
the  name  of  God.  Of  this  accident 
Mahomet  had  probably  some  private 
notice ;  for  Abu  Taleb  went  immediately 
to  the  Koreisli^  and  acquainted  them 
with  it ;  offering,  if  it  proved  false,  to 
deliver  his  nephew  up  to  them ;  bu^  in 
case  It  were  ti-ue,  he  insisted  that  they 
ought  to  lay  aside  their  animosity,  and 
annul  the  league  they  had  m^de  against 
the  Hashemites.  To  this  they  actjui- 
esced ;  and,  going  to  inspect  the  writmg, 
to  their  great  astonishment  found  it  tu 
be  as  Abu  Taleb  had  said;  and  the 
league  was  thereupon  declared  void. 

In  the  same  year  Abu  Taleb  died  at 
the  age  of  above  fourscore ;  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  he  died  an  infidel ; 
though  others  say,  that  when  he  was  at 
the  point  of  death  he  embraced  Maho- 
metanism,  and  produce  some  passages 
out  of  his  poetical  compositions  to  con- 
firm their  assertion.  About  a  month, 
or,  as  some  write,  three  days  after  the 
death  of  this  great  benefactor  and  pa- 
tron, Mahomet  had  the  additional  mor- 
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tofication  to  lose  his  wife  Khadijah,  who 
had  so  generously  made  his  fortune.  For 
which  reason  this  year  is  called  the 
year  of  mourning. 

On  the  death  of  these  two  persons, 
the  Koreish  began  to  be  more  tix)uble- 
some  than  ever  to  their  prophet,  and 
especially  some  who  had  foitnerly  been 
his  intimate  friends ;  insomuch  that  he 
foimd  himself  obliged  to  seek  for  shelter 
elsewltere,  and  first  pitched  upon  Tayef, 
about  sixty  miles  east  from  Mecca,  "for 
the  place  of  his  retreat.  Thither,  there- 
foi*e,  he  went,  accompanied  by  his  ser- 
vant Zeid,  and  applied  himself  to  two 
of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif,  who 
were  the  inhabitants  oJF  that  place ;  but 
they  received  him  very  coldly.  How- 
ever, he  staid  there  a  nxonth ;  and  some 
of  the  more  considerate  and  better  sort 
of  men  treated  him  with  little  respect ; 
but  the  slaves  and  inferior  people  at 
length  rose  against  him ;  and  brmging 
him  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  obliged  him 
to  depart,  and  return  to  Mecca,  while 
he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Al  Motaam  Ebn  Adi. 

This  repulse  gi-eatly  discouraged  his 
followers.  However,  Mahomet  was  not 
wanting  to  himself;  but  boldly  continu- 
ed CO  preach  to  the  public  assemblies  at 
the  pilgrimage,  and  gained  several  pro- 
selytes ;  and  among  them  six  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Yathreb,  of  the  Jewish  tribe 
of  Khaznij  ;Avho,  on  their  return  home, 
failed  not  to  speak  much  in  recommen- 
dation-of  their  new  religion,  and  exhort- 
ed their  fciiow-citizens  to  embrace  the 
same. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  mission  it 
was  that  Mahomet  gave  out  that  he  had 
made  his  night  journey  from  Mecca  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  heaven,  ^  so 
much  spoken  of  by  all  that  write  of  him. 
Dr.  Prideaux  thinks  he  invented  it  either 
to  answer  the  expectations  of  those  who 
demanded  some  miracles  as  a  proof  of 
his  mission;  or  else,  by  pretending  to 
have  conversed 'with  God,  to  establish 
the  authority  of  whatever  he  should 
think  fit  to  leave  behind  by  way  of  oral 
tradition,  and  make  his  sayings  to  serve 
tlie  same  purpose  as  the  oral  law  of  the 
Jews.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Ma- 
homet himself  ever  expected  *o  great 
a  regard  should  be  paid  to  liis  sayings 
as  his  followers  have  since  done;  and, 
seeing  he  all  along  disclaimed  any  pow- 
er of  performing  miracles,  it  seems  ra- 
ther to  have  been  a  fetch  of  policy  to 
Kdse  his  reputation,  by  pretendine  to 
have  actually  conversed  with  God  in 
heaven,  as  Moses  had  heretofore  done 
in  the  Mount,  and  to  have  received  seve- 
ral mstitutions  immediately  from  him. 


whereas,  before,  he  contented  lumsdf 
with  persuading  them^that  he  had  all 
by  the  mimstrjr  ot  Gabriel. 

However,  this  story  seemed  so  absuixl 
and  incredible,  that  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers left  him  upon  it ;  and  had  proba- 
bly ruined  the  whole  design,  had  not 
Abu  Beer  vouched  for  his  veracity,  and 
declared,  that,  if  Mahomet  affirmed  it 
to  be  true,  he  verily  believed  the  whole. 
Which  happy  incident  not  only  retriev- 
ed the  propnet's  credit,  but  increased  it 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  secure  of 
being  able  to  make  his  disciples  swallow 
whatever  he  pleased  to  impose  on  them 
for  the  future.  And  this  fiction,  notwith- 
standing its  extravagance,  was  one  of 
the  most  artfiil  contrivances  Mahomet 
ever  put  in  practice,  and  what  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  raising  of  his  reputa- 
tion to  that  great  height  to  which  it  af- 
terwards amved. 

In  this  year,  called  by  the  Mahome- 
tans the  acceiited  year,  twelve  men  of 
Yathreb  or  Medina,  of  whom  ten  were 
of  the  tribe  of  Khazraj,  and  the  other 
two  of  that^  of  the  Aws,  came  to  Mecca, 
and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Mahomet 
at  Al  Akaba,  a  hill  on  the  north  of  that 
city.  This  ooth  was  called  the  ivo- 
man^a  oath ;  not  that  any  women  were 
present  at  this  time,  but  because  a  man 
was  not  thereby  obliged  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  Mahomet  or  his  religion ; 
it  being  the  same  oath  that  was  after- 
wards exacted  of  the  wom^n,  the  form 
of  which  we  have  in  the  Koran,  and  is 
to  this  effect,  viz,.  That  they  should 
renounce  all  idolatry;  and  that  they 
should  not  steal,  nor  commit  foiTiication, 
nor  kill  their  children  (as  the  pagan 
Arabs  used  to  do  when  they  appi^en^nd- 
ed  they  should  not  be  able  to  maintain 
them,)  nor  forge  calumnies;  and  that 
they  should  obey  the  prophet  in  all 
things  that  were  reasonable,  v^^en  they 
had  solemnly  engaged  to  all  this,  Ma- 
homet sent  one  of  his  disciples  named 
Masab  Ebn  Omair  home  with  them,  to 
instinict  them  more  fully  ia  the  ^unds 
and  ceremonies  of  his  new  religion. 

Masab,  being  arrived  at  Medina,  by 
the  assistance  of  those  who  had  been 
formerly  converted,  ^ined  several  pro- 
selytes, particularly  Osed  Ebn  Ilodeira, 
a  chief  man  of  the  city,  and  Saad  Ebn 
Moadh,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Aws ;  Ma- 
hometamsm  spreading  so  fast,  that  there 
was  scarce  a  house  wnerein  there  were 
not  some  who  had  embraced  it 

The  next  year,  beinff  the  thfrteentK 
of  Mahomet's  mission,  Masab  returwjd   i 
to   Mecca,  accompanied  by  seventy- 
three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina 
who  had  professed  Islamism,  beside& 
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some  others  who  were  as  yet  unbeliev^ 
crs.  'On  their  arrival  they  immediately 
sent  to  Mahomet  and  offered  him  their 
assistance,  of  which  he  was  now  in  great 
need;  for  his  adversaries  were  by  this 
time  grown  so  powerful  in  Mecca,  that 
he  could  not  stay  there  much  longer 
without  imminent  danger.  Wherefore 
he  accepted  their  proposal,  and  met 
them  one  night,  by  appointment,  at  Al 
Akaba  above -mentioned,  attended  by  his 
uncle  Al  Abbas;  who,  though  he  was 
not  then  a  believer,  wished  his  nephew 
well,  and  made  a  speech  to  those  of 
Medina ;  wherein  he  told  them,  that,  as 
Mahomet  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native 
city,  and  seek  an  asjrlum  elsewhere, 
and  they  had  offered  him  their  protec- 
tion, they  would  do  well  not  to  deceive 
him :  that  if  they  were  not  fii-mly  resolv- 
ed to  defend,  and  not  betray  him,  they 
had  better  declare  their  minds,  and  let 
liim  provide  for  his  safety  in  some  otheT 
manner.  Upon  their  protesting  their 
sincerity,  Mahomet  swore  to  be  faithful 
to  them,  on  condition  that  they  should 
protect  him  against  all  insults  as  hearti- 
ly as  they  would  their  own  wives  and 
families.  They  ^hen  asked  him,  what 
recompence  they  were  to  expect,  if  they 
should  happen  to  be  killed  m  his  quar- 
rel ?  he  answered,.  Paradise.  Where- 
upon they  pledged  their  faith  to  him, 
and  so  returned  home,- after  Mahomet 
had  chosen  twelve  out  of  their  number, 
who  were  to  have  the  same  authority 
among  them  as  the  twelve  apostles  of 
Christ  had  among  his  disciples. 

Hitherto  Mahomet  had  propagated 
his  religion  by  fair  means ;  so  that  the 
whole  success  of  his  en{erprise,  before 
his  flight  to  Medina,  must  oe  attributed 
to  persuasion  only,  and  not  to  compul- 
sion. For  before  this  second  oath  of 
fealty  or  inauguration  at  Al  Akaba,  he 
had  no  permission  to  use  any  force  at 
all;  and  in  several  places  of  the  Koran, 
which  he  pretended  were  revealed  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Mecca,  he  declares  his 
business  was  only  to  preach  and  admon- 
ish ;  that  he  had  no  authority  to  com- 
pel any  person  to  embrace  his  religion ; 
and  that,  whether  people  believe  or  not, 
was  none  of  his  concern,  but  belonged 
solely  unto  God.  And  he  was  so  far 
from  allowing  his  followers  to  use  force, 
that  he  exhorted  them  to  bear  patiently 
those  injuries  which  were  offered  them 
on  apcount  of  their  faith;  and,  when 
|>ersecuted  himself,  chose  rather  to  qiiit 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  retire  to  Me- 
dina, than  to  make  any  resistance.  But 
this  great  passiveness  and  moderation 
seem  entu'ely  owing  to  his  want  of  pow- 
^r>  and  the  great  superiority  of  his  op- 


posers,  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  his 
mission ;  for  no  sooner  was  he  enabled, 
by  the  assistance  of  those  of  Medina,  to 
malie  head  against  his  enemies,  than  he 
gave  out,  that  God  had  allowed  him 
and  his  followers  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  infidels:  and  at  length,  as 
his  forces  increased,  he  pretended  to 
have  the  divine  leave  even  to  attack 
them,  and  destroy  idolatiy,  and  set  up 
the  true  faith  by  the  sword;  finding, 
by  experience,  that  his  designs  would 
otherwise  proceed  very  slowly,  if  they 
were  not  utterly  overthrown ;  and  know- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  that  innovators, 
when  they  depend  solely  on  their  own 
stren^h,  and  can  compel,  seldom  run 
any  nsk ;  from  whence,  says  Machiavel» 
it  follows,  that  all  the  armed  prophets 
have  succeeded,  and  the  unarmed  ones 
have  failed.  Moses,  Cyrus,  Theseus,  . 
and  Romulus,  would  not  have  been  able, 
to  establish  the  observance  of  their  in- 
stitutions for  any  length  of  time,  had 
they  not  been  armed.  The  first  pas- 
sage of  the  Koran  which  gave  Maho- 
met the  permission  of  defending  him- 
self by  arms  is  sdd  to  have  been  that  in 
the  twenty-seccmd  chapter;  after  which, 
a  great  number  to  the  same  purpose 
were  revealed. 

Mahomet  having  provided  for  the 
security  of  his  companions,  as  well  as 
his  own,  by  the  league  offensive  and 
defensive  which  he  had  now  concluded 
with  those  of  Medina,  directed  them  to 
repair  thither,  which  they  accoixiingly 
did;  but  himself,  with  Abu  Beer  and 
Ali,  staid  behind,  having  not  yet  receiv- 
ed the  divine  permission  as  he  pretend- 
ed, to  leave  Mecca.  The  Koreish,  fear- 
ing the  consequence  of  this  new  alliance, 
began  to  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent.  Mahomet's  escape  to  Medina; 
and  having  held  a  council  thereon, 
after  several  milder  expedients  had 
been  rejected,  they  came  to  a  resolution 
that  he  should  be  killed;  and  agreed 
that  a  man  should  be  chosen  out  of 
eveiy  tribe  for  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign ;  and  that  each  man  should  have  a 
blow  at  him  with  his  sword,  that  the 
guilt  of  his  blood  might  fall  equadly  on 
all  the  tribes,  to  whose  united  power  the 
Hashemites  were  much  inferior,  and 
therefore  durst  not  attempt  to  /  revenge 
their  kinsman's  death. 

This  conspiracy  ^as  scarce  formed, 
when,  by  some  means  or  other,  it  came 
to  Mahomet's  knowledge ;  and  he  gave 
out  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  who  had  now  ordered 
him  to  retire  to  Medina.  Whereupon, 
to  amuse  his  enemies,  he  directed  Ali 
to  lie  down  in  his  place,  and  wrap  him- 
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•df  tip  in  his  green  cloak,  \rhich  he  did ; 
and  Mahomet  escaped  miraculously,^  as 
they  pretend,  to  Abu  Beer's  house,  un- 
perceived  by  the  conspirators,  who  had 
already  assembled  at  the  prophet's  door. 
They,  m  the  meantime,  lookmg  through 
the  crevice  and  seeing  Ali,  whom  they 
took  to  be  Mahomet  himself, .  asleep, 
continued  watching  thpre  till  morning, 
when  Ali  arose,  and  they  found  them- 
selves deceived. 

From  Abu  Beer's  house  Mahomet 
and  he  went  to  a  cave  in  mount  Thur, 
.  to  the  south-e^  of  Mecca,  accompanied 
only  by  Amor  EJbn  Foheirah,  Abu  Beer's 
servant,  and  Abd'allah  Ebn  Oreitah, 
an  idolater  whom  they  had  hired  for  a 
guide.  In  thjs  cave  they  lay  hid  three 
days,  to  avoid  the  search  ot  their  ene- 
mies, which  they  very  narrowly  escaped, 
and  not  without  the  assistance  of  more 
miracles  than  one;  for  some  say  that 
the  Koreish  were  struck  with  blindness, 
so  that  they  could  not  find  the  cave ; 
others,  tha^  after  Mahomet  and  his 
companions  were  got  in,  tvvo"  pigeons 
laid  their  eggs  at  the  entrance,  and  a 
spider  covered  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
with  her  web,  which  made  them  look 
no  farther.  Abu  Beer  seeing  the  pro- 
phet in  such  iuimiiient  danger,  became 
very  sorrowful;  whereupon  Mahomet 
comforted  him  with  these  words,  re- 
corcjed  in  the  Koran;  Be  not  giieved, 
for  God  i»  with  tis.  Their  enemies 
being  retired,  they  left  the  cave,  and 
set  out  for  Medina*  by  a  bye-road;  and 
having  fortunately,  or,  as  the  Mahome- 
tans tell  us,  miraculously,  escaped  some 
who  were  sent  to  pursue  them,  arrived 
safely  at, that  city;  whither  Ali  followed 
them  in  three  davs,  after  he  had  settled 
some  affairs  at  Mecca. 

Mahomet  being  securely  settled  at 
Medina,  and  able  not  only  to  defend 
himself  against  the  insults  of  his  ene- 
mies, but  to  attack  them,  began  to  send 
out  small  parties  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  Koreish ;  the  first  party  consisting 
of  no  more  than  nine  men,  who  inter- 
cepted and  plundered  a  caravan  be- 
longing to  that  tribe,  and  in  the  action 
took  twoprisoners.  But  what  establish- 
ed his  affiurs  very  much,  and  was  the 
foundation  on  which  he  built  all  his  suc- 
ceeding greatness,  was  the  gaining  of 
the  battle  of  Bedr,  which  was  fought  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  is 
so  famous  in  the  Mahometan  histoiy. 
Some  reckon  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
expecUtions,  wherein  Mahomet  was  per- 
sonally present,  in  nine  of  which  he 
gave  pattle,  besides  several  other  expe- 
oltions  in  which  he  was  not  present. 
His  forces  he  maintained  partly  by  the 


contribudons  of  his  fdlowers  fbr  Ate 
pmpose,  which  he  called  by  the  name 
of  zacat,  or  oIttis,  and  the  paying  of 
which  he  very  artfully  made  one  main 
article  of  his  reUgion ;  and.  partly  by 
ordering  a  fifth  part  of  the  plunder  to 
be  brought  into  the  public  treasury  for 
that  purpose,  in  which  matter  he  like- 
wise pretended  to  act  by  the  divine 
direction. 

In  a  few  years,  by  the  success  of  his 
arms,  notwithstandmg  he  sometimes 
came  off  with  the  worst,  he  considera- 
bly raised  his  credit  and  power  In  the 
sixth  year  of  the  Hegira  ne  set  out  with 
1400  men  to  visit  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
not  with  any  intent  of  conjmitting  hos- 
tilities, but  in  'a  peaceable  manner. 
However,  when  he  came  to  Al  Hodd- 
biya,  which  is  situated  partly  within  and 
partly  without  the  sacred  territory,  the 
Koreish  sent  to  let  him  know  that  they 
would  not  permit  him  to  enter  Mecca, 
unless  ^he  forced  his  way :  whereupon 
he  called  his  troops  a.bout  him,  and  tney 
all  took  a  solemn  oath  of  fealty  or  ho- 
mage to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  attack 
the  city:  but  those  of  Mecca  sending 
Arwa  Ebn  Masim,  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Thakif,  as  their  ambassador,  to  de- 
sire peace,  a  truce  wa^  concluded  be- 
tween them  for  ten  years,  by  which  any 
person  was  allowed  to  enter  into  league 
either  With  Mahomet,  or  with  the  Ko- 
reish as  he  thought  fit. 

In  the  seventh  te^r  of  the  Hegira, 
Mahomet  began  t6  thiyk  of  propagat- 
ing his  religion,  beyC:^»ci  the  bounds  of 
Arabia,  and  sent  liessengers  to  the 
neighbouring  princes,  with  letters  to 
invite  them  to  Mahometanism.  Nor 
was  this  project  without  some  success ; 
Khosru  Parviz,  then  king  of  Persia, 
received  his  letter  with  great  4isdain, 
and  tore  it  in  a  passion,  sending  away 
the  messenger  very  abruptly;  which, 
when  Mahomet  heard,  4ie  sjud,  God 
shall  tear  his  kingdojn.  And  soon  after 
a  messenger  ca»ne  to  Mahomet  from 
Badhan,  king  of  Yam  an,  who  was  a  de- 
pendent on  the  Persians,  to  acquaint 
nim  that  he  had  received  orders  to  send 
him  to  Khosru.  Mahomet  put  off  his 
answer  till  the  next  mcmiing,  and  then 
told  the  messenger  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  that  night  that  Khosru  was  slain 
by  his  son  Shiniyeh ;  adding  that  he 
was  well  assured  his  new  religion  and 
empire  should  rise  to  as  great  a  height 
as  that  as  Khosru ;  and  therefore  bid 
him  ad\nse  his  master  to  embrace  Ma- 
hometanism. The  messenger  bein^  re- 
turned, Badhan  in  a  few  day^  received 
a  letter  from  Shiruyeh,  informing  hhn 
of  his  father's  death,  and  ordering  him 
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txi  give  Hie  pTopbet  tto  fortlier  dkturb- 
ante.  Whereupon  Bashan,  and  the  Peiv 
aians  with  him,  turned  Mahometans. 

The  emperor  Hepachus,  as  the  Ara- 
bian histonan$.a88Uye  us,  received  Ma- 
homet'sletter  with  great  respect,  lay- 
ing it  on  his  pillow,  and  dismissed  the 
bearer  honourably.  And  some  oretend 
that  he  would  have  professed  uiis  new 
fkith,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of  losing 
liis  crdwn. 

Mahomet  wttyte  to  the  same  effect  to 
the  king  of  Ethiopia,  though  he  had 
been  converted  beiore,  according  to  the 
Arab  writers;  and  to  Mokawkas,  go^ 
vemor  of  Eg\T)t,  who  gave  the  messen- 
ger a  very  favourable  reception,  and 
sent  several  valuable  presoits  to  Ma- 
homet, and  among  the  rest  two  girls, 
one  of  which,  named  Mary,  became  a 
I  great  favourite  with  him.  He  also  sent 
*  fetters  of  the  like  purpoit  to  several 
Arab  princes;  particularly  one  to  Al 
Hareth  Ebn  Abi  Shamer,  kirig  of  Ghas- 
san,  who  returning  for  answer  that  he 
would  go  to  Maliomet  himself,  the  pixn 
phet  said.  May  hut  kingdom  iieiish  : 
anodier  to  Hawdha  Ebn  Ali,  king  of 
Yamama,  who  was  a  Christian,  and, 
having  sometime  before  professed 
Islamism,  had  lately  returned  to  his 
former  faith:  this  prince  sent  back  a 
very  rough  answer,  upon  which  Ma- 
homet cursing  him,  he  died  soon  after ; 
and  a  third  to  Al  Mondar  Ebn  Sawa, 
king  of  Bahrein,  who  embraced  Ma- 
hometanism,  and  all  ^le  Arabs  of  that 
country  followed  his  example. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira  was  a 
very  fortunate  year  to  Mahomet.  In 
the  beginning  of  it  Khaled  Ebn  al  Wa- 
lid  and  Amru  Ebn  al  As,  both  excellent 
soldiers,  the  first  of  whom  afterwards 
conquei'ed  Syiia  and  other  countries, 
and  the  latter  Egypt,  became  proselytes 
to  Mahometanism.  And  soon  after  the 
prophet  sent  3000  men  against  the  Gre- 
dan  forces,  to  revenge  the  death  of  one 
of  his  ambassadors  who,  being  sent  to 
the  governor  of  Bosra  on  the  same  er- 
rand as  those  who  went  to  the  aJx)ve- 
mentioned  prince;s,  was  slain  by  an 
Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Ghassiin,  at  Muta, 
a  town  in  the  tenitory  of  Balka,  in 
Syria,  about  three  days  jouniey  east- 
ward from  Jerusalem,  near  which  town 
they  encountered.  The  Gi-ecians  being 
vastly  superior  in  number  (for,  including 
the  auxiliary  Arabs,  they  had  an  aj-my 
of  100,Q0O  men,)  the  MahoiVietans  were 
repulsed  in  the  first  attack,  and  lost 
successively  three  of  their  generals,  viz. 
5^ib  Ebn  Haretha,  Mahomet's  fi-eed- 
man;  Jaasar,  the  son  of  Abu'  Tileb; 
^W^  Abdaliah  Ebn  Hawalia :  but  Kha- 
8^ 


lid  Ebn  al  WaBdw  9ucceedki^  to  the 
command,  overthrew  .the  Gi.'eeks  with 
great  slaug^iter,  and  bitmght  away 
abundance  of  T\ch  ^oU ;  on  occa^on  of 
which  action  Mahomet  gave  him  the 
title  of  Self  min  noyuf  Allah,  ".one  of . 
the  swoixls  of  God." 

In  this  year  also  Mahomet  took  tlie 
city  of  Mecca,  the  inhabitants  whereof 
had  broken  the  truce  concluded  on  two 
years  before ;  for  the  tribe  of  Beer,  who, 
were  confederates  with  the  Korejsh, 
attacking  those  of  Kozah,  who  were  al- 
lies of  Mahomet,  killed  several  of  them, 
being  supported  in  the  action  by  a 
party  of  the  Koreish  themselves.  The 
conseauence  of  this  violation  was  soon 
apprehended,  and  Abu  Sosian  himself 
made  a  journey  to  Medina  on  purpose 
to  heal  me  breach  and  renew  the  truce, 
but  in  vain;  for  Mahomet,  glad  of 
this  opportunity,  refused  to  see  him: 
whereupon  he  applied  to  Abu  Beer  and 
Ah;  but  they  giving  him  no  answer, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Mecca  a& 
he  came. 

Mahomet  immediately  gave  ordera 
for  preparations  to  be  made  that  he 
niight  surprise  the  Meccans  while  they 
were  unprovided  to  receive  him ;  in  a 
little  time. he  beean  his  march  thither; 
and  by  the  time  ne  came  near  the  city, 
his  forces  were  increased  to  ten  thou^ 
sand  men.  Those  of  Mecca  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves 
against  so  formidable  an  aiinv»  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  and  Aou  Sosian 
saved  his  Ufe  b)[  turning  Mahometan. 
About  twenty-eight  of  the  idolaten 
were  killed  by,  a  party  under  the  com- 
mand of  Khaled ;  but  this  happened  coa-? 
trary  to  Mahomet's  orders,  who,  when 
he  entered  the  town,  pardoned  all  the 
Koreish  on  their  submission,  except  only 
six  men  and  four  women,  who  were 
more  obnoxious  than  oixiinary,  (some  of 
them  having  apostatized,)  *  and  were 
solemnly  prosciibed  by  thepi-ophet  him- 
self: but  of  these  no  more  than  one  man 
and  one  woman  were  put  to  death,  the 
rest  obtaining  paixlon  on  their  en  i  brac- 
ing Mahometanism,  and  one  of  the  wo- 
men making  her  escape. 

The  remainder  of  tnis  year  Mahomet 
employed  in  destroying  Uie  idols  ui  and 
round  Mecca,  sencling  several  of  tlie 
generals  on  expeditions  for  that  pur* 
pose,  and  to  invite  the  Arab^  to  li>Uin»- 
ism ;  .wherein  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
now  met  with  success. 

The  next  year  being  the  ninth  of  tli/ 

Hegira,  the  Mahometans  call  the  year 

of  tmbames ;  for  the  Arabs  had  been 

hitherto  expectii\g  the  issue  of  the  war 

[between  Mahomet  and  th^  Koveisii. 
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but,  96  soon  as  that  tribe,  the  prindpal 
of  tiie  whole  nation,  and  the  genuine 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  whose  preroga- 
tives none  offered  to  dispute,  .had  sub- 
mitted, they  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  oppose  Mahomet ; 
and  therefore  began  to  come  in  to  him 
in  great  numbers,  and  t6  send  embassies 
to  make  their  submis&bn  to  him»  both 
to  Mecca,  while  he  staid  there,  and  also 
to  Medina,  whither  he  returned  this 
year.  Among  the  rest,  five  kings  of 
the  tribe  ci  Hamyar  professed  Maho- 
metanism,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  no- 
tify the  same. 

In  the  tenth  y^ar  Ali  was  sent  into 
Yaman  to  propagate  the  Mahometan 
£utib  there;  and,  as  it  is  said, converted 
the  whcde  tribe  of  Hamdan  in  one  day. 
Their  example  fwas  quickly  followed 
by  all  the  mhabitants  of  that  province, 
except  only  those  of  Najran,  who,  being 
Christians,  chose  rather  to  pay  tribute. 

Thus  was  Mahometanism  established, 
and  idolatry  rooted  out,  even  in  Maho- 
met's life-time,  (for  he  died  the  next 
year,)  throughout  all  Arabia,  exc«)t 
only  Yamama,  where  Moseilama,  who 
set  up  also  as  a  prophet  as  Mahomet's 
competitor,  had  a  great  par^,  and  was 
»ot  reduced  till  the  kalifat  ot  Abu  Beer: 
and  the  Arabs  being  then  united  in  one 
hkthf  and  under  one  prince,  found  them? 
Selves  in  a  condition  of  making  those 
conquests  which  extended  the  Maho- 
metan faith  over  so  great  a  part  of  the 
irorld. 

1.  Mahometans,  tenets  of  the.  The 
Mahomretai^s  divide  their  religion  into 
two  general  parts,  faith  and  practice, 
<^  which  the  first  is  divided  into  six  dis- 
tinct branches:  Belief  in  God,  in  his 
angels,  in  his  Scriptures,  in  lus  pro^ 
phets,  in  the  resurrection  and  final  judg- 
ment, and  in  God's  absolute  Decrees. 
The  points  relating  to  practice  are, 
prayer,  with  washings,  &c.  alms,  fast^ 
m^  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  ciHbm- 
dsion. 

Of  4he  Mahometan  faith,  1.  That 
both  Mahomet,  and  those  among  his 
ft^Iowers  who  are  reckoned  orthodox, 
had  and  continued  to  have  just  and  true 
liotions  of  God  and  his  attributes,  ap- 
pears so  plain  ivom  the  Koran  itself 
and  all  the  Maliometan  divines,  that 
it  would  be  loss  of  time  to  refute  those 
who  suppose  the  God  of  Mahomet  to 
be  different  from  the  true  God,  and 
only  a  fictitious  deity  or  idol  of  his  own 
creation.    . 

2.  The  existence  of  angels  ^d  their 
purity,  are  absolutely  re<|uired  to  be  be- 
lieved in  the  Komn ;  and  he  is  reckoned 
an  infidel  who  denies  there  are  such  I 


bemgs,  or  hates  any  of  then,  or  aamti 
any  distinction  of  sexes  among  them. 
They  believe  them  to  have  pure  and 
subtle  bodies,  created  of  fire ;  th^t  they 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  propa^te 
their  species;  that  they  have  vanow 
forms  and  offices,  some  adoring  God  in 
different  postures,  others  singing  praises 
to  him,  or  interceding  iar  mankind. 
They  hold,  that  some  <rt  them  are  cm- 
ployed  in  writing  down  the  actions  of 
men;  others  in  carrying  the  throne  of 
God,  and  other  services. 

a  As  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Maho- 
metans *are  taught  by  the  Koran,  that 
God,  in  divers  ages  of  the  world,  gave 
revelations  of  his  will  in  writing  to  se- 
veral prophets,  the  whole  and  every  one 
of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  good  Moslem  to  believe.  The  num- 
ber of  these  sacred  books  were,  accord- 
ing to  them,  one  hundred  and  four;  of 
which  ten  were  given  to  Adam,  fifty  to 
Seth,  thuty  to  Edris  or  Enoch,  ten  to 
Abraham;  and  the  other  four,  being 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel, 
and  the  Koran,  were  successively  de- 
livered to  Moses,  David,  Jesus,  and 
Mahomet :  which  last  bein^  the  seal  of 
the  prophets,  those  revelations  are  now 
closed,  and  no  more  are  to  be  expected. 
All  these  divine  books,  except  tne  four 
last,  they  agree  now  to  be  entirely  lost, 
and  their  contents  unknown;  though 
the  Sabians  have  several  books  wWch 
they  attribute  to  some  of  the  antedilu- 
vian pn^hets.  And  of  those  four, 
the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Gospel, 
they  say,  have  undergone  so  many 
alterations  and  comiptions,  that,  though 
there  may  possibly  be  some  part  of 
the  true  word  of  God  therein,  yet 
no  credit  is'  to  be  given  to  the  present 
copies  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and 
Christians. 

4.  The  number  of  the  prophets  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  sent  by 
God  into  the  world,  amounts  to  no  less 
than  224,000,  according  to  one  Maho- 
metan tradition ;  or  to  124,000,  accord- 
ing to  another;  among  whom  313  were 
apostle^  sent  with  special  commissions 
to  reclaim  mankmd  fi-om  infidelity  and 
superstition ;  and  six  of  them  brought 
hew  laws  or  dispensations,  which  suc- 
cesavely  abrogated  the  preceding: 
these  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet.  All  the 
prophets  in  general,  the  Maliometans 
Deheve  to  have  been  freed  from  great 
sins  and  errors  of  consequence,  and 
professors  of  one  and  the  same  religion, 
that  is,  Islamiian,  notwithstanding  the 
different  laws  and  institutions  which 
they  observed.    Thq'  allow  of  degrees 
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imoiig  them,  tod  hdd  some  of  thetn  to 
be  more  excellent  and  honourable  than 
others.  The  first  place  they  give  to 
the  revealers  andeistablishers  of  new 
dispensations,  and  the  next  to  the 
a{>06tles. 

In  this  great  number  of  prophets 
they  not  only  reckon  divers  patri- 
archs and  persons  named  in  Scripture, 
but  not  recorded  to  have  been  pro- 
phets (wherein  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian writers  have  sometimes  led  the 
way,)  ab  Adam,  Seth,  Lot,  Ishmael, 
Nun,  Joshua,  6cc  and  introduced  some 
of  them  under  different  names,  as 
Enoch,  Heber,  and  Jethro,  who  are 
called  in  the  Koran»  Edris,  Hud,  and 
Shoaib :  but  several  others  whose  very 
names  do  not  appear  in  Scripture 
(though  they  endeavour  to  find  some 
persons  there  to  fix  them  on,)  as  Selah, 
Khedr,  Dhu'lkefl,  &d 

5.  The  belief  of  a  general  resurrec- 
tion and  a  fiiturejudgment. 

The  time  of  the  I'esurrection  the 
Mahometans  allow  to  be  a  perfect  se- 
cret to  all  but  God  alone;  the  an^el 
Gabriel  himself  aknowled^e  his  ig- 
norance in  this  point,  when  Mahomet 
asked  him  about  it.  However,  they 
say,  the  approach  of  that  day  may  be 
known  from  certain  signs  which  are  to 
precede  it. 

After  examination  jS&  past,  (the  ac- 
count of  which  is  too  ^ong  and  tedious 
for  this  p>lace,l  and  every  one's  work 
weighed  in  a  just  balance,  they  say, 
that  mutual  retaliation  will  follow,  ac- 
cording to  which  every  creature  will 
take  vengeance  one  of  another,  or  ha.ve 
satisfaction  made  them  for  the  injuries 
which  ihey  have  suffered.  And,  since 
there  will  then  be  no  other  way  of 
returning  like  for  like,  the  manner  of 
giving  this  satisfactirai  will  be  by  taking 
away  a  proportional  mit  of  the  ^ood 
works  of  hun  who  offered  the  injui7, 
mnd  adding  it  to  those  of  him  who  suf- 
fered it.  Which  being  done,  if  the  an- 
gels (by  whose  ministry  this  is  to  be 
performed)  say.  Lord,  we  haje  given 
to  every  one  his  due,  and  there  remain- 
eth  ofthiafierson^a  good  works  so  much 
as  egualleih  the  weight  of  an  ant,  Ciod 
will  of  his  mercy,  cause  it  to  be  doubled 
unto  him,  that  ne  may  be  admitted  into 
Paradise ;  but  \£,  on  the  contrary,  his 
goOjd  works  be  exhausted,  and  there  re- 
main evil  works  only,  and  there  be  any 
who  havje  not  yet  received  satisfaction 
from  him,  God  will  order  that  an  ecmal 
wdglit  of  their  sins  be  added  unto  his, 
that  he  may  be  punished  foi*  them  in 
t^eir  stead,  and  he  will  be  sent  to  hell 
laden  with  both.  This  will  be  the  method 


of  God's  deafing  with  mankind.  As  fe» 
brutes,  after  they  shall  have  likewise 
taken  vengeance  of  one  another,  he 
will  commsBd  them  to  be  changed  into 
dust;  wicked  men  being  reserved  to 
more  grievous  punishment  so  that*thejr 
shall  cry  out,  on  hearing  this  sentence 
passed  on  the  brutes.  Would  to  God 
that  we  were  dust  also  !  As  to  the  genii, 
many  Mahometans  are  of  opinion  that 
such  of  them  as  are  true  believers,  will 
undergo  the  same  fate  as  the  irrational 
animals,  and  have  no  other  rewaxi  than 
the  favour  of  being  converted  into  dust| 
and  for  this  they  quote  the  authority  ot 
their  prophet. 

The  tnals  being  over,  and  the  assem- 
bly dissolved,  the  Mahometans  hold, 
tliat  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  into 
Paradise  will  take  the  right  hand  wav, 
and  those  who  are  destined  into  hell-fife 
will  take  the  left :  but  both  of  them 
must  first  pass  the  bridge  called  in 
Arabic  M  Birat,  which,  they  say,  is 
laid  over  the  midst  of  hell,  and  describe 
to  be  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sharjoer  than 
the  ed^e  of  a  sword ;  so  that  it  seems 
very  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one 
shall  be  able  to  stand  upon  it ;  :&)r  which 
reason  most  of  the  sect  of  the  Mota- 
zalites  reject  it  as  a  fable ;  though  the 
orthodox  think  it  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  article,  that  it  was 
seriously  affirmed  by  him  who  never 
asserted  a  falsehood,  meaning  their 
prophet;  who,  to  add  to  the  difficulty 
of  tne  passage,  has  likewise  declared, 
that  this  bridge  is  beset  on  each  side 
with  briers  and  hooked  thorns,  which 
will,  however,  be  no  impediment  to  the 
good ;  for  they  shall  pass  with  wonder- 
ful ease  and.  swiftness,  like  lightning,  oi* 
the  wind,  Mahomet  and  his  Moslems 
leading  the  way ;  whereas  the  wicked, 
what  with  the  slipperiness  and  extreme 
naiTowness  of  the  path,  tlie  entangling 
of  the  thorns,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
light  which  directed  the  former  to  Pa- 
radise, will  soon  miss  their  footing,  and 
fall  down  headlong  into  hell,  which  is 
gaping  beneath  them. 

As  to  the  punishment,  of  the  wicked, 
the  Mahometans  are  taught,  that  hell 
is  divided  into  seven  stones  or  apart- 
ments, one  below  another,  designed  for 
the  reception  of  as  many  distinct  classes 
of  the  damned. 

The  first,  which  they  call  Jehenmi, 
they  say,  will  be  the  receptacle  of  those 
who  acknowledged  one  God,  that  is, 
the  wicked  MaJhometans ;  who,  after 
having  been  punished  according  to  their 
dements,  will  at  length  Ji)e  rdeased; 
the  second,  hamed  Ladha,  they  assign 
to  the  Jews;  tlie  third,  named  a/  //bfti- 
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moj  to  th«  Oirisdans ;  thefoorth,  named 
flrf'  Sair,  to  the  Sabiann ;  the  fifth,  named 
Stikctn,  to  the  Magians ;  the  sixth,  na* 
med  al  Jahm,  to  the  idolaters  y  and  the 
seventh,  which  ife  the  lowest  and  worst 
of  aH,and  is. called  al  Hmtxyat,  to  the 
hypocrites,'  or   those   who   loutwardlj 

Erofessed  some  religion,  but  in  their 
earts  were  of  none.  Over  each  of  these 
apartments  they  believe  there  will  be 
set  a  guard  of  angels,  nineteen  in  nuhi- 
beri  to  whom  th'e  damned  will  confess 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  and  beg  them 
to  intercede  with  him  for  some  allevia- 
tion of  their  pain,  or  that  they  may  be 
delivered  by  oein^  annihilated. 

Mahomet  has,  m  his  Koran  and  tra- 
ditions, been  very  exact  jn  describing 
the  various  torments  of  hell,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  wickied  will  suffer 
both  from  intense  heat  and  excessive 
cold?  We  shall,  however,  enter  into 
no  detail  of  them  here ;  but  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  degrees. of  these  pains 
will  also  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
crimes  of  the  sufferer^  and  the  apart- 
ment he  is  condemned  to ;  find  that  he 
who  is  punished  the  most  lightly  of  all 
will  be  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  the  fer- 
vour of  which  will  cause  his  skull  to 
boil  Uke  a  cauldron.  The  condition 
of  these  imhappy  wretches,  as  the  same 
prophet  teaches,  cannot .  be  properly 
called  wther  life  or  death;  and  their 
misery  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
their  despair  of  being  ever  delivered 
from  that  place,  sbce,  according  to 
that  fi-equent  expression  in  the  Koran, 
they  must  remain  therein  Jkr  ever.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
infidels  alone  will  be  liable  to  eternity 
of  damnation;  for  the  Moslems,  or 
those  who  have  embraced  the  true 
religiwi,  r.nd  have  been  guilty  of  heinous 
sins,  will  be  delivered  thence  after  they 
shall  have  expiated  their  crimes  by 
their  sufferings.  The  time  which  these 
believers  shall  be  detained  there, '  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  handed  down  from 
their  prophet,  will  not  be  less  than  nine 
hundred  years,  nor  moi*e  than  seven 
thousand.  And,  as  to  the  manner  of 
their  delivery,  they  say  that  they  shall 
be  distinguished  by  the  marks  of  pros- 
tration on  those  parts  of  their  bodies 
with  which  they  ^^sed  to  touch  the 
gi*ound  in  prayer,  and  over  which  the 
fire  wiU  therefore  have  no  power ;  and 
that,  being  known  by  this  characteristic, 
they  will  DC  released  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  at  the  inteiK^e^ion  of  Mahomet 
and  the  blessed :  whereupon  those  who 
shall  have  been  dead  will  be  restored 
to  life,  as  has  been  said :  and  those 
whose  bodies  shall  have  contracted  any 


soctiness  or  filth  from  the  fiomes  and 
smoke  of  hdl,  will  be  immersed  in'one 
of  the  rive'i's  of  Paradise^  called  the 
Biver  of  life.  Which  will  wash  t'tiem 
whiter  tnan  pearls.       •      .  ,  " 

The  righteous,  as  the  Mahometans 
are  taueht  to  believe,-  having  surmount- 
ed the  difficulties,  and  passed  l^e  sharp 
bridge  abbve-mentioned,  before  they 
enter  Paradise,  will  be  refreshed  by 
drinking  at  the  fiond  of  their  prq)faet, 
who  describes  it  to  be  an  exact  square, 
of  a  month's  journey  in  compass;  its 
water,  which  is  supplied  by  two  pipes 
from  al  Cawthay,  one  of  the  nvers 
of  Pai-adise,  being  whiter  than  milk  or 
silver,  and  more  odoriferous  than  musk, 
with  as  many  cups  set  around  it  as  there 
are  stars  in  the  firmament ;  of  ^hich  . 
water  whoever  drinks  will  thirst  no 
more  for  ever.  This  is  the  first  taste 
which  the  blessed  will  have  of  their  fu- 
ture and  now  near  approaching  fehcity. 

Though  Paradise  be  so  veiy  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  Koran;  yet  it  is  a  ^ 
pute  among  the  Mahometans,  whether 
it  be  already  created  x)r  to  be  created 
hereafter;  the  Motazalites  and  some 
other  sectaries  asserting,  that  there  is 
not  at  present  any  such  place  in  nature, 
and  that  the  Paradise  which  the  righ- 
teous will  inhabit  in  the  next  lif^  will 
be  different  from  that  from  which  Adam 
was  expelled.  However,  the  orthodox 
profess  the  conti*ary,  maintaining  that  it 
was  created  even  before  the  world,  and 
describe  it  from  their  prophet's  tradi- 
tions in  the  following  manner : 

Thev  say  it  is  situated  above  the 
seven  heavais,  (or  in  the  seventh  hea- 
ven,) and  next  under  the  throne  of 
God ;  and,  to  express  the  amenity  of 
the  place,  tell  us,  that  the  earth  ot  it  is 
of  tne  finest  wheat-flour,  or  of  ^e 
purest  musk,  or  as  others  will  have  i^ 
of  saffron ;  that  its  stones  are  pearls  and 
jacinths,  the  walls  of  its  building  en- 
riched with  gold  and  silver,  and  that ' 
the  tnmks  of  all  its  trees  oare  of  gold ; 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  tree  called  tuba,  or  the  tree  of  hap- 
piness. Concerning  this  tBee,they  £ab^ 
that  it  stands  in  the  palace  of  Mahomet, 
though  a  branch  of  it  will  reach  to  the 
house  of  eveiy  true  believer;  that  it 
will  be  laden  with  pomegranates, 
grapes,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  of  sur- 
prismg  bigness,  and  of  tastes  unknown 
to  mortals.  So  that,  if  a  man  desire  t^ 
eat  of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  it 
will  immediately  be  presented  him; 
or,  if  he  choose  flesh,  birds  ready 
dreised  will  be  set  before  him,  accord- 
iiig  10  his  wish.  They  add,  that  the 
boughs  of  this  tree  wdl  spontaneouidy 
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bend  down  to  the  hand  of  the  person 
who  would  gather  of  its  fruits,  and  that 
it  will  supply  the  blessed  not  only  with 
food,  but  also  with  silken  garments,  and 
beasts  to  ride  on  ready  saddled  and  bri- 
dled, and  adorned  with  rich  trappings, 
which  will  burst  forth  fi*om  its  fruits ; 
and  that  this  tree  is  so  large,  that  a  per- 
son mounted  on  the  fleetest  horse,  would 
not  be  able  to  gallop  from  one  end  of  its 
shade  to  the  other  in  one  hundred  years. 

As  plenty  of  water  is  one  of  the  great- 
est additions  to  the  pleasantness  of  anj 
place,  the  Koran  often  speaks  of  the  n- 
vers  of  Paradise  as  a  principal  ornament 
thereof:  some  of  these  rivers,  they  say, 
flow- with  water,  !»ome  with  milk,  some 
with  wine,  and  others  with  honey;  all 
taking  their  rise  from  the  root  of  the 
tree  tuba. 

But  all  these  glories  will  be  eclipsed 
by  the  resplendent  and  ravishing  girls  of 
Paradise,  called,  from  their  large  black 
eyes,  Hur  al  oyun,  the  enjoyment  of 
whose  company  will  be  a  prmcipal  feli- 
city of  the  faithful.  These,  they  say,  are 
created  not  of  clay,  as  mortal  women 
are,  but  of  pure  musk ;  being,  as  their 
prophet  often  affh*ms  in  his  Koran,  free 
ferom  all  natural  impurities,  defect^  and 
inconveniences  incident  to  the  sex;  of 
the  strictest  modesty,  and  secluded  from 
public  view  in  pavilions  of  hollow  pearls, 
80  large,  that,  as  sorpe  traditions  have 
it,  one  of  them  will  be  no  less  than  four 

{)arasangs  (or,  as  others  say,  sixty  miles) 
ong,  and  as  many  broad. 

The  name  which  the  Mahometans 
usually  give  to  this  happy  mansion  is  al 
Jannaty  or,  **the  Garden;"  and  some- 
times they  call  it,  with  an  addition,  Jan- 
nat  al  Ferdawa,  "the  Garden  of  Para- 
dise ;"  Jannat  Man,  *«  the  Garden  of 
Eden,"  (though  they  generally  inter- 
pret the  worn  £den  not  according  to 
Its  acceptation  in  Hebrew,  but  accord- 
mg  to  its  meaning  in  their  own  tongue, 
wherein  it  sig^iifies  "a  settled  or  per- 
petual habitation;".)  Jannat  al  Mawa, 
"the  Garden  of  Abode;  Jajinat  al 
Maim,  "the  Garden  of  Pleasure;'*  and 
the  like :  by  which  several  appellations 
some  understand  so  many  different  gar- 
dens, or  at  least  places  of  different  de- 
grees of  felicity  (tor  they  reckon  no  less 
than  one  hundred  such  m  all,)  the  very 
meanest  whereof  will  afford  its  inhabi- 
tants so  many  pleasures  and  delights, 
that  one  would  conclude  they  must  even 
sink  under  them,  had  not  Mahomet  de- 
xiared  that,  in  order  to  qualify  the  bless- 
ed for  a  lull  enjoyment  of  them,  God 
vriU  give  to  every  one  the  abilities  of  one 
hundred  men. 
6,  God's  absolute  decree  and  predes- 


tination both  of  ^ood  and  evil.  The  or- 
thodox doctrine  is,  that  whatever  ha^ 
or  sliall  come  to  pass  in  this  world, 
whether  it  be  gooa,  or  whether  it  be 
bad,  proceedeth  entirely  from  the  di- 
vine will,  and  is  irrevocabl)[  fixed  and 
recorded  from  all  eternity  in  the  pre* 
sensed  table ;  God  ha^^ng  secretly  pre- 
determined not  only  the  adverse  and 
prosperous  fortune  of  every  person  in 
this  world,  in  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars, but  also  his  faith  or  infidelity,  his 
obedience  or  disobedience,  and  conse-^ 
quently  his  everlasting  happiness  or 
miseiy  after  death ;  which  fate  or  pre- 
destination it  is  not  possible  by  any  rore- 
sight  or  wisdom  to  avoid. 

II.  Religious:  firactke,    1.  The  fofX 
pomt  is  firayevy  under  which  are  also 
comprehended  those  legal  washings  or 
purifications  which  are  necessaiy  pre-  ,^ 
parations  thereto. 

For  the  regular  performance  of  the 
duty  of  prayer  among  the  Mahometans^ 
it  is  requisite,  while  they  pray,  to  turn 
their  faces  towai'ds  the  temple  of  Mec- 
ca ;  the  quarter  where  the  same  is  situ- 
ated bein^,  for  that  reason,  pointed  out 
within  their  mosques  by  a  mche,  which 
they  call  al  Mehrab  ;  and  without,  by 
the  situation  of  the  doors  opening  into 
the  galleries  of  the  steeples ;  there  are 
also  tables  calculated  for  the  ready  find- 
ing out  their  Keblah,  a  part  towards 
which  they  ought  to  pray,  in  places 
where  they  have  no  other  direction. 

2.  Alma  are  of  two  sorts,  legal  and 
voluntary.  The  legal  alms  are  of  indis- 

Eensable  obligation,  being  commanded 
Y  the  law,  which  directs  and  deter- 
mines both  the  poition  which  is  to  be 
given,  and  of  what  things  it  ought  to  ^ 
consbt ;  but  the  voluntary  alma  are  left 
to  every  one's  liberty,  to  ^e  more  or 
less  as  he  shall  see  fit  The  former 
kind  of  alms  some  think  to  be  pnmerly 
palled  zacat,  and  the  latter  aadacaf, 
though  this  name  be  also  frequently- 
given  to  the  legal  alms.  They  are  called 
zacat,  either  because  they  increase  a 
man's  stoi'e  by  drawing  down  a  blessing 
thereon,  and  produce  in  his  soul  the  vir- 
tue of  liberality ;  or  because  they  fiurify 
the  remaining  .part  of  one's  substance 
from  pollution,  and  the  soul  from  the 
filtli  ot  avarice;  and  sadacat,  because 
they  are  a  proof  of  a  man's  ancerity  in 
the  worship  of  God.  Some  writers  have 
called  the  legal  alms  tithea  ;  but  impro- 
perly, since  in  some  cases  they  fyHIX 
short,  and  in  others  exceed  that  pro- 
portion. 

3.  Fasting  is  a  duty  of  so  great  mo- 
ment that  Mahomet  used  to  say  it  was  ♦ 
tfte  ghte  of  religion  ;  and  that  the  orfwr 
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tf  the  mouth  of  hilnwho,fa8tet7i  is  mare 
grateful  to  God  than  that  ofinuek;  and 
Al  Gliazali  reckons  fasting  one  fourth 
hart  of  the  faith.  According  to  the  Ma- 
nometan  divines,  there  are  thi-ee  de- 
grees of  fasting:  1.  The  restraining  the 
belly  and  other  parts  of  the  body  from 
satisfying  their  fusts. — 2.  The  restrain- 
ing tne  ears,  eyes,  tongue,  hands,  feet, 
and  other  members,  fi-om  sin.  ~3.  The 
fasting  of  the  heart  from  worldly  cares, 
and  restraining  the  thought  from  every 
thing  besides  God. 

4.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  so  ne- 
cessary a  point  of  practice,  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  he  who 
dies  without  performing  it,  may  as  well 
die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian ;  and  tiie  same 
is  expressly  commanded  in  the  Koran. 
See  Pilgrimage. 

III.  Mahometanism^  causes  of  the 
success  of  The  rapid  success  which 
attended  the  propagation  of  this  new 
religion  was  owing  po  causes  that  are 
plain  and  evident,  and  must  remove,  or 
rather  prevent  our  surprise,  when  they 
are  attentively  considered.  The  terror 
of  Mahomet's  arms,  and  the  repeated 
victories  which  were  gained  by  him  9x\d 
his  successors,  were,  no  doubt,  the  irre- 
sistible arguments  that  persuaded  such 
multitudes  to  embrace  his  religion,  and 
submit  to  his  dominion.  Besides,  his  law 
was  artfully  and  marvellously  adapted 
to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man ;  and,  in  a 
most  particular  manner,  to  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  the  Eastern  nations,  and 
the  vices  to  which  they  were  naturally 
addicted ;  for  the  articles  of  faith  which 
it  proposed  w^e  few  in  number,  and 
extremely  simple ;  and  the  duties  it  re- 
quired were  neither  many  nor  difficult, 
nor  such  as  were  incompatible  with  the 
empire  of  appetites  and  passions.  It  is 
to  be  observed  farther,  that  the  gross 
ignorance  under  which  the  Arabians, 
Syrians,  Persians,  and  the  greatest  part 
Qt  the  Eastern  nations,  laboured  at  this 
time,  rendered  many  an  easy  prey  to  the 
artifice  and  eloquence  of  this  bold  ad- 
venturer. To  these  causes  of  the  pi-o- 
gress  of  Mahometanism  we  may  add  the 
bitter  dissensions  and  cruel  animosities 
that  reigned  among  the  Christian  sects, 
particularly  the  Greeks,  Nestorians, 
Eutychians,  and  Monophysites ;  dissen- 
sions that  filled  a  greiit  part  of  the  East 
with  carnage,  assassinations,  and  such 
detestable  enormities,  as  rendered  the 
very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to 
many.  We  might  add  here,  that  the 
Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  full  of 
i]^entment  against  the  Greeks,  from 
wiom  they  had  suffered  the  biti^rest 
ana  most  injurious  treatment,  asSsted 


the  Arabians  in  the  conquest  of  several 
provinces,  into  which,  of  consequence, 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  afterwards 
mtroduced.  Other  causes  of  the  sudden 
progress  of  that  religion  will  naturally 
occur  to  such  as  consider  attentively  ite 
spirit  and  genius,  and  the  state  of  the 
world  at  this  time. 

IV.  Mahometanism,  subversion  of 
Of  things  yet  to  come  it  is  difficult  to 
say  any  thing  with  precision.  We  have, 
however,  some  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  aspect  of  Scripture  prophecy,  that, 
triumphant  as  this  sect  has  been,'it  shall 
at  last  come  to  nought.  As  it  arose  as  a 
scourge  to  Christendom  about  the  time 
that  Antichrist  obtained  a  temporal  do- 
minion, so  it  is  not  improbable  out  they 
will  have  their  downfall  nearly  "at  the 
same  period.  The  ninth  chapter  of  Re- 
velations seems  to  refer  wholly  to  this 
imposture:  "The  four  angels  were 
loosed,"  says  the  prediction,  15  th  Verse, 
"  which  were  prepared  for  an  hour,  and 
a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year,  for  to 
slay  the  third  part  of  men.  This  pe- 
riod, in  the  language  of  prcj)hecy, 
makes  391  years,  which  being  added  to 
the  year  when  the  four  angels  were 
loosed,  will  bring  us  down  to  1844,  or 
thereabouts,  for  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Mahometan  empire.  It  must  be 
confessed,  howevei,  that  though  the 
event  is  certain,  the  exact  time  cannot 
be  easily  ascertained.  Prideaujc's  Life 
of  Mahomet ;  Mosheim's  £ccL  Hist. 
cent.  vii.  ch.  2.  Salens  Preliminary  ZHs" 
course,  firejixed  to  his  Englisfi  TranS' 
lation  of  the  Koran  /  Sim/ison*s  Key  to 
Profih.  sect.  19.  Bishofi  Mivton,  Mede^ 
and  Gill,  on  Rev.  ix.  Miller's  Profiag^, 
of  Christianity,  v(^.  i.  ch.  1.  Wliite's  Ser. 
at  Bam/iton,  JLect.  Enc,  Brit, 

MALEVOLENCE  is  that  dispositioa 
of  mind  which  mclines  us  to  wish  ill  to 
any  person.  It  discover  itself  in  frowns 
and  a  lowering  countenance ;  in  uncha- 
ritablcness,  in  evil  sentiments;  hard 
speeches  to  or  of  its  object ;  in  cursing 
and  reviling ;  and  doing  mischief  either 
with  open  violence  or  secret  spite,  as 
far  as  tliere  is  power.  . 

MALICE  is  a  settied  or  deliberate 
determination  to  revenge  or  do  hurt  to 
another.  It  more  frequently  denotes  the 
disposition  of  inferior  minds  to  execute 
every  purpose  of  mischief /within  the 
more  limited  circle  of  their  abilities.  It 
is  a  most  hateful  temper  in  the  sight  o£ 
God,  strictly  forbidden  in  his  holy  word. 
Col.  iii.  8 — 12.  disgraceful  to  rational . 
creatures,  and  every  way  inimical  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  Matt.  v.  44.  See 
Charity,  Love. 

MALIGNITY,  a  dispositicm   obsti 
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nately  bad  or  malicious.  Malignancy 
and  malignity  are  woi^s  nearly  synony- 
mous. In  some  connections,  malignity 
seems  rather  more  pertinently  applied 
to  a  radical  depravity  of  nature ;  and 
mali^ancy  to  indications  of  this  depra- 
vity m  temper  and  conduct  in  particular 
instances. 

MAN,  a  being,  consistine  of  a  rational 
soul  and  organical  body.  By  some  he  is 
defined  thus:  "He  is  the  head  of  the 
animal  creation ;  a  being  wno  feels,  re- 
flects, thinks,  contrives,  and  acts ;  who 
has  the  power  of  changing  his  place 
upon  the  earth  at  pleasure ;  who  pos- 
sesses the  faculty  ot  communicating  his 
thoughts  by  means  of  speech,  and  who 
has  dominion  over  all  otner  creatures  en 
die  f- -ce  of  the  earth."  We  shall  here 
present  the  reader  with  a  brief  account 
of  his  fonnation,  species,  and  different 
state.  1.  His  formation.  Man  was  made 
last  of  all  the  creatures,  being  the  chief 
and  master-piece  of  the  Whole  creation 
qn  earth.  He  is  a  compendium  of  the 
creation,  and  therefore  is  sometimes 
called  a  microcosm,  a  little  world,  the 
world  in  miniature ;  something  of  the 
vegetable,  animal,  and  rational  world 
meet  in  him;  spirit  and  matter;  yea, 
heaven  and  earth  centre  in  him  ;  he  is 
the  bond  that  connects  them  both  to- 
gether. The  constituent  and  essential 
garts  of  man  created  by  God  are  two ; 
ody  and  soul.  The  one  was  made  out  of 
the  dust;  the  other  was  breathed  into 
him.  The  body  is  formed  with  the 
.  greatest  precision  and  exactness^:  everj' 
muscle,  vein,  artery,  >  ea,  the  least  fibre, 
in  its  proper  place ;  all  in  just  propor- 
tion and  symmetiT,  in  subserviency  to 
the  use  of  each  other,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  Ps.  cxxxix.  14*  It  is  also 
made  erect,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
four-footed  animals,  who  look  down- 
ward to  the  earth.  Man  was  made  to 
look  upward  to  the  heavens,  to  contem- 
plate them,  and  the  glory  of  God  dis- 
played in  them ;  to  look  up  to  God,  to 
worship  and  adore  him.  In  the  Greek 
language,  man  Im  his  name,  ov^jMrroj, 
from  turhing  and  looking  upwards.  The 
soul  is  the  other  part  ofroan,  which  is  a 
substance  or  subsistence :  it  bnot  an  ac- 
cident, or  quality,  inherent  in  a  subject  : 
but  capable  of  subasting  without  the 
body.  It  is  a  spiritual  substance,  imma- 
terial, immortal.    See  Soul. 

2.  Marif  different  sfiecies  of.  Accord- 
ing ta  Linnaeus  and  Buffon,  there  are 
ax  different  species  among  mankind. 
The  first  are  those  under  the  Polar  re- 
^ons,  and  compiehend  the  Laplanders, 
tne  Esquimaux  Indians,  the  Samoied 
Taitarsy  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zem- 


bla,  Borandians,  the  Greenlanders,  and 
the  people  of  Kamtschatka.  The  visage 
of  men  in  these  countries  is  large  and 
broad ;  the  nose  fiat  and  shon ;  the 
eyes  of  a  yellowish  brown,  inclining  to 
blackness;  the  cheek-bones  extiemely 
high ;  the  nfouth  large ;  the  lips  thicl^ 
and  tuming  outwards;  the  voice  thin,* 
and  squeaking ;  and  the  skin  a  dark 
gvey  colour.  They  are  short  in  stature, 
the  generality  bemg  about  four  feet 
high,  and  the  tallest  not  more  than  five. 
They  are  ignorant,  stupid  and  super- 
stitious.— 2.  The  second  ai-e  the  Tartar 
race,  comprehending  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese.  Their  countenances  are 
broad  and  wrinkled,  even  in  youth; 
their  noses  short  ^and  flat ;  their  eyes 
little,  cheek-bones  high,  teeth  lai*ge, 
complexions  olive,  and. the  hair  black. 
— 3.  The  third  are  the  southern  Asiatics, 
or  inhabitants  of  India.  These  are  of  a 
slender  shape,  long  straight  black  hair, 
and  genei-ally  Roman  noses.  They  are 
slothful,  submissive,  cowaixlly,  and  ef- 
feminate.— 4.  I'he  negroes  of  Afinca 
constitute  the  fourth  strikhig  variety  in ' 
the  human  species.  They  are  of  a  black 
colour,  having  downy  soft  hair,  short 
and  black;  tlieir  beards  often  tuni  grey, 
and  sometimes  white ;  their  noses  are 
flat  and  short ;  their  lips  thick,  and  their 
teeth  of  a\i  ivory  whiteness.  These  have 
been  till  of  late  the  unhappY  wretches 
who  have  been  torn  from  their  families, 
friends,  and  native  lands,  and  consigned 
for  life  to  misery,  toil,  and  bondage; 
and  that  by  the  wise,  polished,  and  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and 
above  all  by  the  monsters  of  England !  ! 
— 5.  The  natives  of  America  are  the 
$fth  race  of  men :  they  are  of  a  copper 
colour,  with  black  thick  straight  liair, 
flat  noses,  high  cheek-bones,  and  small 
eyes. — 6.  The  Europeans  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  sixth  and  last  variety  of 
the  human  kind,  whose  features'  we 
need  not  describe.  The  English  are 
considei-ed  as  the"  fairest. 

3.  Many  different  states  of.  The  state 
of  man  haslieen  divided  mto  fourfold : 
his  primitive  state;  fallen  state;  gra- 
cious state ;  and  future  state.  1.  His 
state  of  innocence.  God,  it  is  said,  made 
man  upright,  Eccl.  vii.  29.  without  any 
imperfection,  corruption,  or  principle  of 
corruption  in  his  oody  or  soul ;  with 
light  m  his  understanding,  holmess  in 
h\s  will,  and  purity  in  his  affection.  This 
constituted  his  original  righteousness, 
which  was  universal,  both  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  it,  the  whole  man,  and 
the  object  of  it,  the  whole  law.  Being 
thus  in  a  state  of  holiness,  he  was  neces- 
sarily in  a  state  of  happiness.  He  was.a 
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very  glorious  creature,  the  favourite  of 
heaven,  the  lord  bf  the  worid,  possess- 
ing i)erfect  tranquillity  in  his  own  breast, 
and  immortal.  Yet  he  was  not  without 
law;  for  to  the  law  of  nature,  which 
was  impressed  on  his  heart,  God  super- 
added a  positive  law,  uot  to  eat  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  Gen.  ii.  17.  under  the 
pejialtv  of  death  natural,  spiritual,  and 
eternal.  Had  he  obeyed  this  law,, he 
might  have  had  reason  to  expect  that 
he  would  not  only  have  had  the  contin- 
uance of  his  natural  and  spiritual  life, 
but  have  been  transported  to  the  upper 
paradise. — 2.  His  fall.  Man's  righteous- 
ness, howevef,  thougli  universal,  was 
not  immutable,  as  the  event  has  proved. 
How  long  he  lived  in  a  state  of'  inno- 
cence cannot  easily  be  ascertained,  yet 
most  suppose  it  was  but  a  shoit  time. 
The  positive  law  which  God  gave  him 
he  broke,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fru*t. 
The  consequence  of  tliis  evil  act  was, 
that  man  lost  the  chief  good :  his  na- 
ture was  corrupted  ;  his  powers  depra- 
ved, his  body  subject  to  corruption,  his 
soul  exposed  Vn  misery,  his  posterity  all 
involved  in  ruin,  subject  to  etenial  con- 
demnation, and  for  ever  incapable  to  re- 
store themselves  to  the  favour  of  God, 
to  obey  his  commands  perfectly,  and  to 
satisfy  his  justice.  Gal.  lii.  Rom.  v.  Gen. 
iii.  Eph.  ii.  Rom.  iii.  passim.  See  Fall. 
— 3.  His  recovery.  .Although  man  has 
fallen  by  his  iniquity,  yet  he  is  not  left 
finsdly  "to  perish.  The  divine  Being, 
foreseeing  the  fall,  in  infinite  love  and 
mercy  made  provision  for  his  relief. 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to   the  divine 

Eurposc,  came  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
e  his  Saviour,  and  by  virtue  of  his  suf- 
ferings, all  who  believe  are  justified  from 
the  curse  of  the  law.  By  the  mfluences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  is  regenerated, 
united  to  Christ  by  faith,  and  sanctified. 
True  believei-s,  therefore,  live  a  life  of 
dependence  on  the  promises ;  of  regu- 
larity and  obedience  to  God's  word  ;  of 
holy  joy  and  peace ;  and  have  a  hope 
fiiU  of  immoitahty.--4.  His  future  state. 
As  it  resjjects  the  impenitent,  it  is  a 
state  of  separation  from  God,  and  eter- 
nal punishment.  Matt.  xxv.  46.  But  the 
righteous  shall  rise  to  glory,  honour, 
and  everlasting  joy.  To  the  former, 
death  will  be  the  introduction  to  misery ; 
to  the  latter,  it  will  be  the  admission,  to 
felicity.  All  will  be  tried  in  the  judg- 
ment-day, and  sentence  pronounced  ac- 
cordingly^ The  wicked  will  be  driven 
away  in  his  wickedness,  and  the  righ- 
teous be  saved  with  an  everlasting  sal- 
vation. But  as  these  subjects  are  treated 
on  elsewhere,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
we  articles,  Grace,  Heaven,  Hell, 


Sin.  Hartley's  Observations  on  Man^ 
Boston's  Fourfold  State;  Kaimeu^s 
Sketches  of  t lie  History  of  Man;  Locke 
on  Und,  Reid  on  the  Active  and  Intel- 
lectual Powers  of  Man;  Wollaston's 
Religion  of  Nature  ;  Harris's  PhUoso- 
fihical  Arrangeinents, 

MANICHEES  or  Manicheans, 
(Manichsei,)  a  sect,  of  ancient  heretics, 
who  asserted  two  principles;  so  caUed 
from  their  author  Manes,  or  Mam- 
chxus,  a  Persian  by  naticai,  and  educa- 
ted among  the  Magi,  being  himself  one 
of  that  number  before  he  embraced 
Christianity.  ' 

This  heresy  had  its  first  rise  about 
the  year  277,  and  spread  itself  princi- 
pally in  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Africa.  St 
Epiphanius,  who  treats  of  it  at  large, 
observes  that  the  true  name  of  this  he- 
resiarch  was  Cubricus ;  and  tliat  he 
changed  it  for  Manes,  which  in  tie 
Persian  or  Babylonish  language  signi- 
fies vessel.  A  rich  widow,  whose  ser- 
vant he  had  been,  dying  without  issue, 
left  him  stores  of  wealth ;  after  which 
he  assumed  the  title  of  the  apostle  or 
envoy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Manes  was  iK)t  contented  with  the 
quality  of  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
he  also  assumed  that  of  the  paraclete; 
whom  Christ  had  promised  to  send; 
which  Augustine  explains,  by  saying 
that  Manes  endeavoured  to  pei-suade 
men  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  personally 
dwell  in  him  with  full  authority.  He  left 
several  disciples;*  and  among  others, 
Addas,  Thomas,  and  Hermas.  These 
he  sent  in  his  life  time  into  several  pro- 
vinces to  preach  his  doctrine.  Manes 
having  undertaken  to  cure  the  king  of 
Persia's  son,  and  not  succeeding,  was 
put  m  prison  upon  the  young  prince's 
death,  whence  ne  made  his  escape; 
but  he  was  apprehended  soon  after,  and 
flayed  alive. 

However,  the  oriental  writers  cited 
by  D'Herbelot  and  Hyde,^  tell  us  that 
Manes,  after  having  been  protected  in 
a  singular  maimer  by  Hormizdas,  who 
succeeded  Sapor  in  the  Persian  throne, 
but  who  was  not  able  to  defend  him,  at 
length,  against  the  united  hatred  of  tlie 
Christians,  the  Magi,  the  Jews,  and  the 
Pagans,  was  shut  up  in  a  strong  cas- 
tle, to  serve  him  ks  a  refuge  against 
those  who  persecuted  him  on  accoimt 
of  his  doctrine.  They  add,  that  after 
the  death  of  Hormizdas,  Varanesl.  his 
successor,  first  protected  Manes,  but 
afterwards  gave  him  up  to  the  fury  of  j 
the  Magi,  whose  resentment  against  "him 
was  due  to  his  having  adopted  the  Sad-  J 
ducean  principlfes,  as  some  say ;  while  1 
others  attribute  it  to  Jus  having  mingled  I 
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Ae  tenets  of  the  Magi  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  However,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Manicheans  celebrated 
the  day  of  their  master's  death.  It  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  controversy 
.whether  Manes  was  an  impostor.  The 
learned  Dr.  Lardner  has  examined  the 
arguments  on  both  sides;  and  though 
he  does  not  chpose  to  deny  that  he  was 
an  impostor,  he  does  not  discern  evident 
proofs  of  it.  He  acknowledges  that  he 
was  an  arrogant  philosopher,  and  a 
great  schemist;  'but  whether  he  was  an 
impostor  he  cannot  certainly  say.  He 
was  much  too  fond  of  philosophical  no- 
tions, >vhich  he  endeavoured  to  bring 
into  religion,  for  which  he  is  to  be 
blamed*:  nevertheless  he  observes  that, 
eveiy  bold  dogmatizerisnot  an  impostor. 

The  doctrine  of  Manes  was  a  motley 
mixture  of  the  tenets  of  Christianity 
with  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Per- 
sians, in  which  he  had  oeen  instructed 
during  his  youth.  He  Combined  these 
two  systems,  and  applied  and  accom- 
modaCted  to  Jesus  Christ  the  characters 
and  actions  which  the  Persians  attribut- 
ed to  the  god  Mithras. 

He  established  two  principles,  viz.  a 
good  and  an  evil  one:  the  first  a  most 

Jiure  and  subtle  matter,  which  he  called 
'ght,  did  npthing  bat  good ;  and  the  se- 
cond a  gross  and  corrupt  substance, 
which  Ke  called  darkness,  nothing  but 
evil.  This  philosophy  is  very  ancient; 
aiul  Plutarch  treats  or  it  at  large  in  his 
Iris  and,  Osiris.  Our  souls,  according  to 
Manes,  were  made  by  the  good  princi- 
ple, and  our  bodies  by  the  evil  one; 
these  two  principles  bemg,  according  to 
him,  co-etemal  and  independent  of  each 
other.  ^  Each  of  these  is  subject  to  the 
doijiiaion  of  a  superintendent  Being, 
whose  existence  is  from  all  eternity. 
The  Being  who  presides  over  the  light 
is  called  God;  he  that  rules  the  land  of 
darkness  bears  the  title  of  hyle  or  c?«- 
Tnon,  The  ruler  of  the  light  is  supreme- 
ly happy,  and  In  consequence  thereof 
benevolent  and  good;  the  prince  of 
darkness  is  unhappy  in  himself  and  de- 
sinous  of  rendering  othei's  partakers  of 
his  misery ;  and  is  evil  and  malignant 
These  two  beings  have  produced  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  creatures  reseni- 
blmg  themselves,  and  distributed  them 
through  their  respective  provinces.  Af- 
ter a  contest  between  tl\e  ruler  of  U^ht 
and  the  prince  of  darkness,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated,  this  prince  of 
darkness  produced  the  first  parents  pi 
the  human  race.  The  beings  en^endei^- 
ed  from  th,is  original  stock,  consist  of  a 
body  formed  out  of  the  corrupt  matter 
^  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  of  two 
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^ouls ;  one  of  wWch  is  sehsStive  and  llttfc- 
ful,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  ei^ 
principle;  the  other ' rational  and  im- 
mortal, a  particle  of  thiat  divine  light 
which  had  been  carried  away  in  8hie 
contest  by  the  army  of  darkness,  and 
immersed  into  the  mass  of  malignant 
matter.  The  earth  was  created  by 
God  out  of  this  corrupt  mass  of  matter, 
in  order  to  be  a  dwelfing  for  the  human 
race,  that  then*  captive  souls  might  by 
degrees  be  delivered  from  then-  corpo- 
real prisons,^  and  the  celestial  elements 
extricated  from  the  gross  substance  in 
which  they  were  involved.  With  this 
view  God  prcnluced  two  bemgs  from 
his  own  substance,  viz.  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  Manicheans  held 
a  consubstantial  Trinity.  Christ,  or 
the  ^orions^  intelligence,  qalled  by  the 
Persians  Mithras,  subsisting  in  and  by 
himself,  and  residing  in  the  sun,  ap- 
peared in  due  time  among  the  Jews, 
clothed  with  the  shadowy  form  of  a 
human  body,  to  disengage  the  rational 
soul  from  the  coiTupt  body,  and  to  con- 
quer the  violence  ot  malignant  matter. 
Tl^e  Jews,  incited  by  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, put  him  to  an  ignominious  death, 
which  he  suffered  not  in  reality,  but 
only  in  appeai'ance,  and  according  to 
the  opinion  of  men.  When  the  purposes 
of  Christ  were  accomplished,  he  return- 
ed to  his  throne  in  the  sun,  appointing 
apostles  to  propagate  his  religion,  and 
leaving  his  followers  the  promise  6f  the 
paraclete  or  comforter,  who  is  Manes 
the  Persian.  Those  souls  who  believe 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God.,  re- 
nounce the  worship  of  the  god  of  the 
Jews,  who  is  the'pnnce  of  darkness,  and 
obey  the  laws  delivered  by  Christ,  and 
illustrated  by  Manes  the  comforter,  are 
gradually  purified  from  the  contain 
of  matter ;  and  their  purification  being 
completed,  aftet*  having  passed  through 
two  states  of  trial,  by  water  and  fire, 
first  in  the  moon  ana  then  in  the  sun, 
their  bodies  return  to  the  original  mass 
(for  the  M^dieans  derided  the  resur- 
rection of  bodies,)  and  their  souls  ascend 
to  the  regions  of  light.  But  the  souls  of 
those  who  have  neglected  the  salutary 
"^ork  of  purification,  pass  ^er  death 
into  the  bodies  of  other  animals  and  na- 
tures, where  they  remaJn.till  they  have 
accomplished  thdr  probation.  Some, 
however,  more  perverse  and  obstinate, 
are  consigned  to  a  severer  course  of  trial, 
being  delivered  over  for  a  time  to  the 
power  of  mali^ant  aerial  spirits,-who 
torment  them  m  various  ways.  Atter 
this,  a  fire  shall  break  forth  and  con- 
sume the  frame  of  the  world;  and  the 
prince  and  powwrs  of  darkness  ahall  Pft- 
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turn  to  thdr  primitive  scats  of  anguish 
and  misery,  in  which  they  shall  dwell 
for  ever.  These  mansions  shall  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  invincible  guard,  to  pre- 
Tcnt  their  ever  renewing  a  war  in  the 
reeions  of  light 

Manes  borrowed  many  things  from 
the  ancient  Gnostics ;  on  which  account 
many  authors  consider  the  Manicheans 
as  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics. 

In  truth,jfJie  Manichean  doctrine  was 
a  system  of  philosophy  rather  than  of 
rehgion.  They  maijie  use  of  amulets,  in 
imitation  of  the  Basilidians ;  and  are  said 
to  have  made  profession  of  astronomy 
and  astrology.  They  denied  that  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  only  God,  assumed  a 
true  human  body,  and  maintained  it  was 
only  imaginary ;  and  therefore  they  de- 
nied his  mcamation,  death,  &c.  They 
pretended  that  the  law  of  Moses  did  not 
come  from  God,  or  the  good  principle, 
l;wt  from  the  evil  one;  and  that  for  this 
reason  it  was  abrogated.  They  rejected 
almost  all  the  sacred  books  in  which 
Christians  look  for  tne  sublime  truths  of 
their  holy  religion.  They  affirmed  that 
the  Old  Testament  was  not  the  work  of 
God,  but  of  the  prihce  of  darkness,  who 
was  substituted  by  the  Jews  in  the  place 
of  the  true  God.  They  abstained  entire- 
\y  from  eating  the  iiesh  of  any  animal, 
following  hei-ein  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
cient P)^hagoreans:  they  also  condemn- 
ed marriage.  The  rest  of  their  en-ors 
may  be  seen  in  St.  Epiphanius  and  St 
Aug^ustine ;  which  last,  naving  been  of 
^heir  sect,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

Though  tne  Manichees  professed  to 
receive  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
sbent,  yet  in  effect  they  only  took  so 
much  of  them  as  suited  with  their  own 
,  (pinions.  They  first  formed  to  them- 
selves a  certain  idea  or  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  this  adjusted  the  writings 
of  the  aposties,  pretending  that  what- 
ever was  inconsistent  with  this  had 
been  foisted  into  the  New  Testament 
by  the  later  writers,  who  were  half 
Jews.  On  the  other,  hand,  they  made 
fables  and  apocryphal  books  pass  fisr 
apostolical  writings ;  and  even  are  sus- 
pected to  have  tor^d  several  others, 
the  better  to  mtuntam  their  errors.  St. 
Epiphanius  gives  a  catalogue  of  several 
pieces  published  by  Manes,  and  adds 
extracts  out  of  some  of  them.  These 
are  the  Mysteries,  Chapters,  Gospel, 
and  Treasury. 

The  rule  of  life  and  manners  which 
Manes  prescribed  to  his  followers  was 
moct  extravagantly  rigorous  and  severe. 
However,  he  divided  his  disciples  into 
two  classes ;  <»ne  of  which  comprehend- 


ed tlie  perfect  Christian^  undeir  the 
name  of  the  eleStj  and  the  other  the 
imperfect  and  feeble,  mider  the  titie  of 
auditors  or  hearers.  The  elect  were 
obliged  to  rigorous  and  entire  abstinence 
from  flesh,  e^gs,  milk,  fish,  wine,  all  in- 
toxicating dnnk,  wedlock,  and  ail  amo- 
rous gratifications ;  and  to  live  in  a  state 
of  the  severest  penury,  nourishing  their 
emaciated  bodies  with  bread,  herbs* 
pulse  and  melons,  and  depriving  them- 
selves of  all  the  comforts  tnat  anse  from 
the  modei-ate  indulgence  of  natural  pj^s- 
sions,  and  also  from  a  variety  of  inno- 
cent and  agnr^eable  pursuits.  The  audi- 
tors were,  allowed  to  possess  houses, 
lands,  and  wealth;  to  feed  on  flesh,  to 
enter  into  the  bonds  of  conjugal  tender- 
ness,; hut  this  hbertj  was  granted  them 
with  many  limitations,  and  under  the 
strictest  conditions  of  moderation  and 
temperance.  The  general  assembly  of 
Manicheans  was  headed  bv  a  presiaent, 
who  represented  Jesus  Christ  There 
were  joined  to  him  twelve  rulers  or 
masters,  who  were  designed  to  repre- 
/sent  the  twelve  apostles,  and  these 
were  followed  by  ^evejity-two  bishops ; 
the  images  of  the  seventy-two  disciples 
of  our  Lord.  These  bishops  had  pres- 
byters or  deacons  under  them,  and  all 
the  members  of  these  reli^us  orders 
were  chosen  out  of  the  class  of  the  elect. 
Their  worship  was  simple  and  plain, 
and^  consisted  of  prayers,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  hearing  public  discours- 
es, at  which  both  the  auditors  and  elect 
were  allowed  to  be  present '  They  also 
observed  the  Christian  appointment  of 
baptism,  and  the  eucharist.  They  kept 
the  Lord's  day,  observing  it  as  a  feit: 
and  they  likewise  kept  Easter  and  the 
Pentecost 

Towards  the  fourth  century  the  Mani- 
cheans concealed  themselves  tinder  va- 
rious names,  which  they  successively 
adopted,  and  changed  in  proportion  as 
they  were  discovered  by  them.  Thus 
they  assumed  the  names  of  Encratites, 
Apotactics,  Saccophori,  Hydroparas- 
tates.  Solitaries,  and  sevei'al  others,  un- 
der which  they  lay  concealed  for  a  cer- 
t^  time,  but  could  not,  however,  long 
escape  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies. 
About  the  clt)se  of  the  sixth  century, 
this  sec;t  gained  a  very  considerable  in- 
fluence, pai^cularly  aniong  the  Per- 
sians. 

Towards  this  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  sect  of  Manichees  took,  a 
new  face,  on  account  of  one  Constan- 
tine,  an  Armenian,  and  an  adherer  to 
it ;  who  took  upon  him  to  suppress  the 
reading  of  aU  other  books  besides  the 
evangelists  and  the  episties  of  St  JPaxi^ 
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which  he  explamei  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  contain  a  new  sy^em 
of  Manichei?m.  He  entirely  distarded 
all  the  writings  of  his  predecessors ;  re- 
jecting the  chimeras  of  the  Valentini- 
ans  and  their  thirty  seons :  the  fable  of 
Manes,  with  regard,  to  the  orig^  of  rain, 
and  other  dreams ;  but  still  retained  the 
impurities  of  Basilides.  In  this  manner 
he  reformed  Manicheism,  insonmch  that 
his  followers  made  no  scniple  of  ana- 
thematizing Schythian,  Buddas,  called 
also  Addas  and  Tetehinth,  the  contem- 
poraries and  disciples,  as, some  say,  and, 
according  to  others,  the  predecessoi*s 
and  masters  of  Manes,  and  even  Manes 
himself;  Constantine  being  now  their 
^at  apostle.  After  he  had*  seduced  an 
mfinite  number  of  peojile,  he  T^as  at  last 
stoned  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

This  sect  pi-evailed  in  Bosnia  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  about  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century' ;  propagated  their 
doctrine  with  confidence,  and  held  their 
relirious  assemblies  with  impunity. 

MANNERS:  the  plural  noun  has 
)  various  significations;  as  the  general 
way  of  life,  the  morals  or  the  habits  of 
any  person ;  also  ceremonial  behaviour 
or  studied  civility.  Good  manners,  ac- 
cor^g  to  Swift,  is  the  art  of  making 
those  people  easy  with  whom  we  con- 
verse. Pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of 
sense,  are -the  three  great  sources  of  ill- 
manners.  Without  som6  one  of  these 
defects  no  man  will  behave  himself  ill 
for  want  of  (Experience ;  or  of  what;,  in 
the  language  of  some,  is  called  knomng 
the  wond. .  For  the  effect  that  Christi- 
anity has  on  the  manners  of  men,  see 
article  Christianity. 

MARCELLIANS,  a  sect  of  ancient 
heretics  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century;  so  called  from  Marcellus  of 
Ancyra,  their  leader,  who  was' accused 
of  reviving  the  eiTOrs  ot  Sabellius. 
Some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
Marcellus  was  orthodox,  and  that  they 
were  his  enemies  the  Arians,  who  fa- 
thered their  errors  upon  him.  ^St.  Epi- 
Shanius  observes,  that  thei'e  was  a  great 
eal  of  dispute  with  regard  to  the  real 
tenets  of  Marcellus;  but  as  to  his  fol- 
lowers, it  is  evident  that  they  did  not 
own  the  three  hypostases ;  for  Marcel- 
lus considered  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 
as  twp  emanations  from  the  divine  na- 
ture, which,  after  performmg  their  re- 
spective offices,  were  to  return  again 
into  the  substance  of  the  Father;  and 
liiis  opinion  is  altogether  incbfti^atible 
with  the  belief  of  three  distinct  persons 
in  the  Godhead. 

MARCIONITES,  or  MAR6toNisTS, 
.^ibTVtonifi/if,  a  very  ancient  and  popular 


sed:  of  heretic^,  who,  in  the  time  «f 
Epiphanius;  were  spread  over  Italy^ 
Egypt,  P^estine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Per»a, 
and  other  countries:  they  were  thus  de- 
nominated from  their  author  Mardon. 
Marcion  was  of  Ponttis,  the  son  of  a  bi- 
shop, and  at  first  made  profession  of  the 
monastical  life ;  but  he  was  excommu- 
nicated by  his  own  father,  who  would 
nev6r  admit  him  again  into  communion 
with  the  church,  not  even  on  his  repent- 
ance. On  this  he  abandoned  his  own 
country,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
began  to  broach  his  doctrines. 

He  laid  down  two  principlesj  the  one 
^ood,  the  other  evil;  between  these  he 
imagined  an  intermediate  kind  of  Deity, 
of  a  mixed  nature,  who  was  theCjeator 
of  this  inferior  world,  and  the  god  and 
legislator  of  the  Jewish  nation:  the 
other  nations  who  worshipped  a  variety 
of  gods,  were  supposed  to  be  under  the 
empire  of  the  evil  principle.  These  two 
conflicting  powers  exercised  oppressions 
upon  rational  and  immortal  souls;  and 
therefore  the  supreme  God,  to  deliver 
them  from  bondage,  sent  to  the  Jews  a 
Being  more  like  unto  himself,  even  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  clothed  wiUi  a  certain 
shadowy  resemblance  of  a  body-i  this 
celestial  messenger  was  attacked  by 
the  prince  of  darkness,  and  by  the  god 
of  the  Jews,  but  without  effect.  Those 
who  followed  the  directions  of  this  ce- 
lestial conductor,  mortify  the  body  by 
fastings  and  austerities,  and  renounce 
the  precepts  of  the  god  of  the  Jews  and 
of  the  pnnce  of  darkness,  shall  after 
death  ascend  to  the  mansiims  of  felicity 
and  perfection.  The  rule  of  manners 
which  Marcion  prescribed  to  his  follow- 
ers was  excessively  austere?,  containing 
an  express  prohibition  of  wedlock,  wine, 
flesh,  and  all  tlie  external  <x)mforts  of 
life. 

Marcion  denied  the  real  births  incar- 
nation, and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
held  them  to  be  apparent  only.  He  de- 
nied the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
allowed  none  to  be  baptized  but  those 
who  preserved  their  continence;  but 
these  he  granted  might  be  baptized 
three  times.  In  many  things  he  follow- 
ed the  sentiments  of  the  heretic  Cerdon, 
and  rejected  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
He  pretended  the  Gospisl  had  been  cor- 
rupted by  false  prophets,  and  allowed 
none  of  the  evangelists  but  St  Luke, 
whom  also  he  altered*  in  many  places 
as  well  as  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  a 
great  many  things  in  which  he  threw 
out.  In  his  own  copy  of  St.  Luke  he 
threw  out  the  first  two  chapters  entire. 

MARCITES,  MARCIT.E,  a  sect  of 
heretic^  in  the  si^G^ind  century,  who  aliM) 
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Cftllod  tlieiiiselyesthe  ficrfictiy  and  made 
pit^essioB  of  doing  every  thing  with  a 
great  deaj  of.  liberty  and  without  fear. 
This  doctrine  they  borrowed  from  Si- 
mon Magus,  who  however  was  not  their 
chief;  for  they  were  called  Marciiea 
firom  one  Marcus,  who  conferred  the 
pri/esthood,  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  on  women. 

MARCOSIANS,  or  Colobarsians, 
an  ancient  sect  in  the  churcli,  makmg  a 
branch  of  the  Valentinians. 

St  Irenxus  speaks  at  large  of  the 
leader  of  this  sect,  .Marcu^  who  it 
seems  was  reputed  a  great  magician. 
The  Marcosians  had  a  great  number  of 
apocryphal  books  which  they  held  for 
canomc^  and  of  the  same  authority 
with  ours.  Out  of  these  they  picked 
several  idle  fables  touching  the  infancy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  p«t  off  for 
true  histories.  Many  of  these  fables 
are  still  in  use  and  credit  among  the 
Greek  monks. 

MARONITES.  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, a  sect  of  eastern  Christians  who 
follow  the  Syrian  rite,  and  are  subject  to 
the  pope ;  their  principal  habitaticai  be- 
ing on  Mount  Libanus. 

Mosheim  informs  us  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Monothelites,  condemned  and  ex- 
ploded by  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
found  a  placis  of  I'efuee  among  the  Mar- 
daites,  a  people  who  inhabited  the 
Mounts  Lmanus  and  Atilibanus,  and 
who  about  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh 
century,  were  called  MaroniteSi  after 
Maro,  their  first  bishop ;  a  name  which 
they  still  retain.  None  (he  says)  of  the 
ancient  writers  give  any  account  of  the 
first  person  who  instructed  these  moun- 
taineers'in  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothe- 
lltes :  it  is  probable^  however,  from  se- 
veral circumstances,  that  it  Was  John 
Maro,  whose  name  they  adopted ;  and 
that  this  ecclesiastic  received  the  name 
of  Maro  from  his  having  lived  in  the 
character  of  a  monk  in  the  iEamous  con- 
vent of  St  Maro,  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Orontes,  before  his  settlement 
among  the  Mardaites  of  Mount  Liba- 
nus. One  thing  is  certain,  from  the 
testimony  of  Tyrius  and  other  unexcep- 
tionable witnesses,  as  also  from  the  most 
authentic  records,. viz.  that  the  Maron- 
ites  reUuned  the  opinions  of  the  Mono- 
thelites  until  the  twelfth  century-  when 
Hbandoiune;  and  renouncing  the  doctrine 
of  one  wiU  in  Chirist,  they  were  re-ad- 
mitted in  the  year  1182  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Roman  church.  The  most 
leaned  of  the  modem  Maronites  have 
Idt  no  method  unemployed  to  ddend 
*f *i^  chorch  against  this  accusation; 
v\Gy  have  laboured  tp  prove,  bv  a  va- 


riety of  testimcnies,  that  their  anceshn 
always  persevered  in  the  Catholic  fiuth, 
in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, witiiout  ever  adq)ting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Monophysite^  or  Monothelites. 
But  all  their  efforts  are  insuffici^t  to 
prove  the  truth  of  tliese  assertions  to 
such  as  have  any  acouaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  cnurch,  and  the  records 
of  ancient  times;  for  to  all  such,  the 
testimonies  they  allege  will  appear  ab- 
solutely fictitious,  and  destitute  of  au- 
thority. 

Faustus  Noiron,  a  Maronite  setded  at 
Rome,  has  published  an  apology  for 
Maro  and  the  rest  of  his  nation.  His 
tenet  is,  that  they  really  took  their  name 
fit)m  the  Maro,  who  lived  about  the 
year  400,  and  of  whom  mention  is  made 
in  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  the  Me- 
noloeium  of  the  Greeks.  Headds,that 
the  disciples  of  this  Maro  spread  them- 
selves throughout  all  Syria ;  that  they 
built  several  monasteries,  and  among 
others  one  that  bore  the  nam^  of  their 
leader:  that  all  the  Syrians  who  were 
not  tamted  with  heresy  took  refiige  ( 
among  them ;  and  that  for  this  reason 
the  heretics  (rf  those  times  called  them 
Maronites. 

Mosheim  observes,  that  the  subiection 
of  the  Maronites  to  the  spiritual  juri^ 
diction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  agreed 
to  with  this  express  condition ;  that  nei- 
ther the   pQpes  nor,  their  emissanes 
should  pretend  to  chanee  or  abolish  any 
thing  that  related  to  the  ancient  rite^ 
moral  precepts,  or  religious  opinions « 
this  people  I  so  that  in  reality  there  is 
nothmg  to  be  found  among  the  Maron- 
ites that  savours  of  popery,  if  we  exc^ 
their  attachment  to  the  Roman  ponnff, 
who  is  obliged  to  pay  very  dear  for  their 
friendship.    For  as  the  Maronites  live 
in  the  utmost  distress  of  poverty,  under 
the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Mahometans, 
the  bishop  of  Rome  is  under  the  necessity 
of  furnishing  them  with  subsidies  as  may 
appease   thdr  oppressors,  procu*  * 
subsistence  for  the  bishop  and  clergy» 
provide  all  things  requisite  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  churches.,  and  the  unintei> 
rupted  exercise  of  public  worship  and 
contribute  in  general  to  lessen  their  mi- 
series.   It  is  certain  that  there  are  Ma- 
ronite^ in  Syria  who  still  behold  the 
church  of  Rome  with  the  greatest  aver- 
sion and  abhorrence  j  nay,  what  is  suU 
more  remarkably  great  numbers  ot 
that  nation  rpading  m  Italy,  even  under 
the  eye^f  thepontiff,  opposed  his  au- 
thority during  the. last  century,  and 
threw  the  court  of  Rome  into  gi*eat  pc^ 
plexity»  One  body  of  these  non-oMrfornj: 
ing  Miaromtes  retired  into  tiic  valleys  « 
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Kedmont^  where  they  joined  the  Wal- 
denses;  another,  above  six  hundi*ed  in 
tmakhef,  with  a  bishc^  and  several  ec- 
cl^$iastica  at  their  head,  fled  into  Cor- 
sica, and  implored  the  protection  of  the 
Republic  of  Genoa  against  the  violence 
of  the  inquisitors. 

The  Maronites  have  a  patiiarch  ^ho 
resides  in  the  monastery  of  Cannubin, 
on  Mount  Libanus,  and  assumes  the 
title  of  patiiai'ch  of  Antibch,  ^d  the 
name  ef^Peter,  as  if  he  seemed  aesirous 
©f  being  considered  as  tlie  successor  of 
that  apostle.  He  is  elected  by  the  cler- 
gy and  the  people,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom ;  but,  since  their  rc-union 
with  the  cliurch  of  Rome,  he  is  obhged 
to  have  a  bull  of  confirmation  from  the 
pope.  He  keeps  a  perpetual  celibacy, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  his 
suffragans ;  as  to  the  rest  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, they  are  allowed  to  marry  be- 
fore ordination;  and  yet  the  monastic 
life  is  in  great  esteem  among  tliem. 
Their  monks  are  of  the  order  of  St 
Anthony,  and  Uvc  in  the  most  obscure 
places  m  the  mountains,  fai'  from  the 
i    commerce  of  the  world. 

As  to  their  faith,  they  agi-ee  in  the 
main  with  the  rest  of  the  Eai>tem 
church.  Their  priests  dp  not  say  mass 
smgly,  but  all  say  it  togethei;,  standing 
round  the  altar.  They  communicate  in 
unleavened  bread:  and  the  laity  liave 
hitherto  partaken  in  both  kinds,  though 
the  practice  of  communicating  in  one 
has  of  late  been  getting  tbbtin^  having 
been  mtroduced  by  Uttle  and  httle.  In 
Lent  they  eat  nothing,  unless  it  be  two 
or  three  hours  before  sun-rising:  tlieir 
other  fastings  are  ver>'  numerous. 

MARRIAGE,  a  convenant  between  a 
man  and  a  woman,  in  which  they  mu- 
tually promise  cohabitation,  and  a  con- 
tinual care  to  promote  the  comfoit  and 
happiness  of  each  other.  By  Grove 
thus:  **A  society  formed  between  two 
persons  of  different  sexes,  chiefly  for  the 
procreation  and  education  of  children." 
This  union  is  very  near  and  stnct,  and 
indeed  indissoluble  but  bv  death,  ex- 
oepting  in  one  case;  unfaithfulness  in 
the  one  or  the  other  by  adultery  or  for- 
nication, Rom.  vii.  2.  Matt  v.  32.  It.is 
to  be  entered  into  with  deliberation  atu 
proper  s>ge,  and  with  mutual  consent, 
&B  well  as  with  the  consent  of  pai-ents 
and  guardians,  under  whose  care  single 
persons  may  be.  It  is  a  very  honourable 
state,  Heb.  xiii.  4.  being  an  institution 
of  God,  and  that  in  Paradise,  Gen.  ii. 
Christ  honoured  'maniage  by  his  pre- 
sence, and  at  such  a  solemnity  wrought 
his  first  muacle,  John  ii.  Moreover,  it 
is  honourable,  as  families  are.  formed 
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and  buHt  up,  the  world  peopled  wi^ 
inhabitants;  it  prevents  incontinence 
^d  fpiTiication,  and^  where  the  various 
duties  of  it  are  attended  to,  renders  life 
a  blessing. 

The  laws  of  revelation,  as  well  as 
most  civilized  countries,  have  tnade  se- 
veral exceptions  of  persons  marrying 
who  are  nearly  related  by  blood.  The 
marriage  of  parents  and  children  ap- 
pears, at  first  view,  contrary  to  nature, 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  disparity 
of  age,  but  of  the  confiiaon  which  it  in- 
troduces into  natural  relations,  and  its 
obliging  to  inconsistent  duties;  such  as 
reverence  to  a  son,  and  the  daughter  to 
be  equal  with  the  father.  Nor  can  the 
son  or  daughter  acquit  themselves  of 
such  inconsistent  duties  as  would  arise 
from  tliis  mmatural  union.  The  mar- 
riage of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of ' 
some  other  near  relations,  is  likewise 
disapproved  by  reason  on  various  Ac- 
counts. It  frustrates  one  design  of  mar- 
riage, which  ^  is  to  enlarge  benevolence 
and  friendship,  by  cementing  various  la- 
milies  in  a  close  aUiance.  And,  farthier, 
v/ere  it  allowed,  youn^  persons,  instead 
of  enteiin^  into  marriage  upon  mature 
consideration,  with  a  settled  esteem  and 
friendship,  aild  a  proper  concern  and 
provision  for  the  support  and  education 
of  cliildren,  would  be  in  danger  (through 
the  intimacy  and  affection  produced  by 
their  near  relation,  and  being  bred  to- 
gether) of  sliding  in  their. inconsiderate 
years  ixfio  those  criminal  familiarities 
which  are  most  destructive  of  the  great 
ends  of  marriage.  Most  nations  have 
a^eed  to  brand  such  marriages  as 
highly  crimmal,  who  cannot  be  sup- 
pbsecl  to  have  derived  their  judgment  ■ 
from  Moses  and  the  Israelites.  It  is  pro- 
bable God  expressly  prohibited  these 
n^QiTiages  in  tne  beginning  of  mankind, 
and  from  the  first  heads  of  families  the 
prohibition  mi§;lit  be  transmitted  as  a 
most  sacred  law  to  their  descendants. 
See  Incest. 

Some  have  supposed  from  those  pas- 
sages, 1  Tim.  iil  2.  Tit  i.  6.  ths^t  bishops 
or  pastors  ought  never  to  marry  a  se- 
cond wife.  But  such  a  prohibition  would 
be  contrary  to  natural  ri^ht,  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  Jaw  itself;  neither  of  which 
was  ever  intended  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  It  is  more  proba- 
bly designed  to  guard  against  polygamy, 
and  against  divorce  on  frivolous  occa- 
sions; both  of  which  were  frequent 
among  the  Jews,  but  condemned  by  our 
Lord,  Matt.  xix.  3 — 9. 

The  duties  of  this  state  are  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  love,  superior  to 
any  shown  to  scny  other  person;  a  love 
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of  complacency  and  delight,  Prov.  v. 
18,  19.  Chaste  and  single.  Provision 
for  the  temporal  good  of  the  wife  and 
family,  1  Tim.  v.  3.  Protection  from 
abuse  and  injuries,  Ruth  iii.  9.  1  Sam. 
XXXV.  5, 18.  Doing  every  thing  that  may 
<;ontribute  to  the  pleasure,  peace,  and 
comfort  of  the  wife,  1  Cor.  vii.  33. 
Seeking  her  spiritual  welfare,  and  every 
thing  that  ^ail  promote  her  edification 
and  reUcity.  The  duties  on  the  part  of 
the  wife  are,  reverence,  subjection,  obe- 
dience, assistance,  sympathy,  assuming 
no  authority,  and  continuance  with  him, 
Eph.  v.  32,  33.  Tit.  ii.  5.  1  Tim.  v.  11, 
12.  Ruth.  L  16.  See  articles  Divorce, 
Parent.  Grovels  Mor.  Thil.  vol.  ii.  p. 
470 ;  Faley's  Mor.  Phil,  ch.  viii.  vol.  i. 
p.  339;  J3ean*s  Christian  Minister's 
Advice  to  a  Js/nu-married  Coufile ; 
Guide  to  Domestic  Happiness;  Ad- 
vantages and  Disadvantages  of  the 
Marriage  State;  Stennett  on  Domestic 
Duties;  Jay's  Essay  on  Marriage; 
Doddridge's  Led.  225,  234,  265.  vol.  i. 
Oct.  ed. 

MARTYR,  is  one  who  lays  down  his 
life  or  suiFers  death  for  the  sake  of  his 
reHgion.  The  word  is  Greek,  MafTo?, 
and  properly  signifies  a  "  witness."  It 
is  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  those 
who  siiifer  in  witness  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel. 

Tne  Christian  churdh  has  abounded 
with  martyrs,  and  history  is  filled  with 
surprising  accounts  of  their  singular 
constancy  and  fortitude  mider  the  crud- 
est torments  human  nature  was  capa- 
ble of  suffering.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  accused  by  their  enemies  of 
paying  a  sort  of  divine  worship  to  mar- 
tyrs. Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in 
tne  answer  of  the  church  of  Sm3rma 
to  the,  suggestion  of  the  Jews,  who,  at 
the  martyixlom  of  Polycarp,  desired  the 
heathen  judge  not  to  suffer  the  Chris- 
tians to  carry  off  his  body,  lest  they 
should  leave  tneir  crucified  master,  and 
worship  him  in  his  stead.  To  which 
they  answered;  "We  can  neither  for- 
sake Christ,  nor  worship  any  other ;  for 
we  worship  him  as  the  Son  of  God ;  but 
love  the  martyrs  as  the  disciples  and 
followers  of  the  Lord,  for  the  great  af- 
fection they  have  -shown  tq*  their  King 
and  Master."  A  like  answer  was  given 
at  the  martyrdom  of  Fructuosus  in 
Spain ;  for  when  the  judge  asked  Eulo- 
gius,  his  deacon,  whether  he  would  not 
worship  Fructuosus,  as  thinking,  that, 
though  he  refused  to  worship  thfe  hea- 
then idols,  he  might  yet  be  mclined  to 
worship  a  Christian  martyr,  Eulogius 
repliejt  « I  do  not  worship  Fructuosus, 
but  him  whom  Fructuosus  worships." 


The  primitive  Christians  believed  that 
the  martyrs  eijoyed  very  singular  pii* 
vileges;  that  upbn  their  deatii  tacy 
were  immediately  admitted  to  the  be- 
atific vision,  while  other  souls  waited  fw 
the  completion  of  their  happiness-  till 
the  day  of  judgment;  and  that  God 
would  grant  to  their  prayers  the  has- 
tening of  his  kingdom,  and  shortening 
the  times  of  persecution.  Perhaps  this 
consideration  might  excite  many  to  court 
martyrdom,  as  we  believe  many  did.  It 
must  be  recollected,  however,  that  mar- 
tyrdom in  itself  is  no  proof  of  the  good- 
ness of  our  cause,  only  that  we  ourselves 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  so.  **It  is  not 
the  olood,  but  the  cause  that  makes  the 
martyr."  {Mead,)  Yet  we  may  consi- 
der the  number  and  fortitude  of  those 
who  have  suffered  for  Christianity  as  a 
collateral  proof  at  least  of  its  excel- 
lency ;  for  the  thing  for  which  they  suf- 
fered was  not  a  point  of  speculation,  but 
a  plain  matter  of  fact,  in  which  (had  it 
been  false)  they  could  not  have  been 
mistaken.  The.  martyrdom,  therefore, 
of  so  many  wise  and  good  men,  taken 
with  a  view  of  tjie  whole  system  of 
Christianity,  will  certainly  afford  some- 
thing considerable  in  its  favour. 

The  churches  built  over  the  graves  of 
the  naartyrs,  and  called  by  their  names, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
their  sufferings,  were*  distinguished  by 
the  title  martyrium  confessio,  or  me- 
moria. 

The  festivals  of  the  martyrs  are  of 
very  ancient  date  in  the  Christian 
chmx:h,  and  may  be  carried  back  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  of 
Christ  168.  On  these  days  the  Chris- 
tians met  at  the  graves  oi  the  martyrs, 
and  offered  prayers  and  thanksgivmajs 
to  God  for  the  example  they  had  afford- 
ed them:  they  celebrated  the  euchar- 
ist,  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor ;  which, 
together  with  a  panegyrical  oration  or 
sermon,  and  reading  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs,  were  the  spiritual  exercises 
of  these  anniversaries. 

Of  the  sayings,  sufferings,  and  deaths 
of  the  martyrs,  though  presen'ed  with 
great  care  tor  the  above  puipose,  and 
to  serve  as  models  to  future  ages,  we 
have  but  very  little  left,  the  g-eatest 

Sart  of  them  having  been  desti-oyed 
uring  that  dreadful  persecution  wmch 
Diciclesian  carried  on  for  ten  years  with 
fresh  fury  against  the  Christians ;  for  a 
most  diligent  search  was  then  made  af- 
ter all  their  books  and  papers ;  and  all 
of  them  that  werefouiid  werecomnnitted 
to  the  flames.  Eiisebius,  indeed,  com- 
posed a  martyrology,  but  it  never  reaclv> 
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cd  down  to  ug;  and  those  since  com- 

Silcd  are  extremely  suspected..  From 
le  eighth  century  downwards,  several 
Greek  and  Latii  anthors  endeavoured 
to  m§JLe  up  the  loss,  by  compiling,  with 
vast  labour,  accounts  of  the  lives  and 
actions  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  but  which 
consist  of  little  else  than  a  series  of  fa- 
bles: ndr  are  those  records  that  pass 
raider  the  name  of  martyrology  worthy 
ci  superior  credit,  since  they  bear  the 
most  evident  marks  both  oi  ignorance 
and  falsehood. 

MARTVUOLOGY,  a  catalogue  or 
list  of  martyrs,  including  the  history  of 
their  Uves  and  sufferings  for  the  sake  of 
reU^on.  The  term  comes  from  napvp 
**  withess,"  and  keyu,  dieo^  oi^  xgyw  colligo. 

The  martyrologies  draw  their  mate- 
rials from  the  calendars  of  particular 
churches,  in  which  the  several  festivals 
d^icated  to  them  are  marked;  and 
which  seem  to  be  derived  fi-om  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  in- 
serted the  names  of  heroes  and  great 
men  in  their  fiasti,  or  pubUc  registers. 

The  martyrole^es  are  very  niune- 
rous,  and  contain  many  ridicmous  and 
even  contradictory  narratives ;  .which  is 
easily  accounted  tor,  if  we  consider  how 
many  forged  and  spurious  accounts  of 
the  lives  of  saints  ami  martyrs  appeared 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  wliich 
the  legendary  writers  afterwards  adopt- 
ed witnout  examining  into  the  truth  of 
them.  However,  some  good  critics,  of 
late  years,  have  gone  a  great  way  to- 
waros  clearing  the  lives  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  from  the  monstrous  heap 
of  fiction  they  laboured  under.  See  ar- 
ticle Legend. 

The  martyrology  of  Eusebius  of  Cx- 
sarea  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
axM^ient  church.  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  St  Jerome ;  but  the  learned 
agrree  that  it  is. not  now  extant.  That 
attributed  to  Beda  in  the  eighth  century, 
is  of  very  doubtful  authority ;  the,  names 
of  seveiil  saints  being  there  found  who 
did  not  live  till  aftei*  the  time  of  Beda. 
The  ninth  century  was  very  fertile  in 
martyrologies;  then  appeared  that  of 
Ploms,  subdeacon  of  the  church  at  Ly- 
ons; who,  however,  only  filled  up  the 
chasms  in  Beda.*  This  was  published 
about  the  year  830,  and  was  followed  by 
that  of  Waldenburtus,  monk  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Treves,  written  in  verse  about 
the  year  848 ',  and  this  by  that  of  Usard, 
a  French  monk,  and  written  by '  the 
command  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  S7S, 
which  last  is  the  martyrology  now  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  Romish  church.  That 
c^Rabahus  Maurus  is  an  improvement 
on  Beda  and  Plorus,  writteu  about  the 


year  845;. that  of  Noker,  monk  of  St. 
Gal,  was  written  about  the  year  894. 
The  martyrolo^  of  Ado,  monk  of  Fer- 
riers,  in  tne  diocese  of  Treves,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Vienne,  is  a  de- 
scendant of  tiie  Roman,  if  we  may  so 
call  it;  for  Du  Sollier  gives  its  genealo- 
gy thus: — The  martyrcdogy  ot  St.  Je- 
rome is  the  great  Roman  martyrology; 
from  this  was  made  the  little  Roman 
one  printed  by  Rosweyd ;  of  this  little. 
Roman  martyrology  was  formed  that  of 
Beda,  augmented  by  Florus.  Ado  com- 
piled his  in  the  year  858.  The  mar- 
tyrology of  Nevelon  monk  of  Corbie, 
written  about  the  year  1089,  is  little 
more  tha*i  an  abndgment  of  that  of 
Ado :  father  Kircher  also  makes  men- 
tion ctf  a  Coptic  martyrology,  preserved 
by  the  Maronites  at  Rome. 

We  have  also  several  Protestant  mar- 
tvrologies,  containing  the  sufferings  of 
the  reformed,  under  the  Papists,  viz. 
an  Enelish  martyrology  by  J.  Fox; 
with  otners  by  Clark,  Bray,  &c.  See 
Persecution.  ^ 

Martyrology  is  also  used  in  the  Ro- 
mish church  tor  a  roll  or  register  kept 
in  the  vestry  of  each  church,  containing 
the  names  of  aU  the  saints  and  martyrs 
both  of  the  universal  church,  and  of 
the  particular  ones  of  that  city  or  mo- 
na^ery.  * 

Maityrology  is  also  applied  to  the 
painted  or  written  catalogues  in  the  Ro- 
man churches,  contsdning  the  founda- 
tions, orbits,  prayers,  and  masses,  to  be 
said  each  day. 

M  ASORA,  a  term  in  the  Jewish  the- 
ology, signifying  a  work  on  the  Bible, 
pemnned  by  several  learned  rabbinsLto 
secui*e  it  from  any  alterations  which 
might  otherwise  happen. 

Their  work  regards  merely  the  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  in  whkh  they  have 
first  fixed  the  true  reading  by  vowels 
and  accents ;  they  have,  secondly,  num- 
bered not  only  the  chapters  and  sections, 
but  the  verses,  words,  and  letters  of  the 
text:  and  they  find  in  the  Pentateuch 
5245  verses,  and  in  the  whole  Bible 
23,206.  The  masora  is  called  by  tiie 
Jews,  the  hedge  or  fence  of  the  law,  be- 
cause this  enumeration  of  the  verses, 
8cc.  is  a  means  of  preserving  it  from  be- 
in^^corrupted  ana  altered.  T^iey  have, 
thirdly,  marked  whatever  irregularities 
occur  in  any  of  the  letters  of  the  He- 
brew text;  such  as  the  different  size  of 
the  letters,  their  various  positions  and 
inversions,  &c.  and  they  have  been  fruits 
ful  in  findmg  out  reasons  for  these  mys- 
teries and  irregularities  m  them.  They 
are,  fourthly,  supposed  to  be  the  au^ 
thors  pf  tiie  Ken  and  Ch^tihh,  o?  the 
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nIargSnal  corrections  of  the  te^  in  our 
Hebrew  Bibles..       .  / 

The  teJxt  of  the  sacred  books>  it  is  to 
be  >  observed,  was  originally  written 
wi^out  any  breaks  or  divisions'  into- 
chapters  or  verses,  or  even  into  words : 
so  that  a  whole  book,  in  the  ancient 
manner,  was  but  one  continued  word: 
of  this  kind  we  have  still  several  an- 
cient manuscripts,  both  Greek  and  La- 
tin- In  regard,  therefore,  the  sacred 
writings  had  undergone  an  infinite 
nmiiber  of  alterations;  whence  various 
readings  had  arisen,  and  the  original 
was  become  much  man^d  and  dis- 
guised, the  Jews  had  recourse  to  a  ca- 
naa,  which  they  judged  infaUible,  to  fix 
and  ascertain  the  reading  of  the  He- 
brew text;  and  this  rule  they  call  ma- 
8ora  ;  **  tradition,"  from  IDD,  tradity  as  if 
this  critique  were  nothing  but  a  tradi- 
tion which  they  had  received  from  their 
forefathers.  Accordingly  they  say,  that, 
when  God  ^ave  the.  law  to  Moses  at 
Mount  Sinai,  he  taught  him  first  the 
true  reading  of  it;  and,  secondly,  its  true 
interpretation ;  and  that  both  these  were 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition  from  ge- 
neration to  generation,  tiU  at  length  they 
were  committed  to  writing.  The  form- 
er of  the^  viz.  the  true  reading,  is  the 
subject  of  tiie  -masora;  the  latter,  or 
true  interpretation,  that  of  the'midma 
and  gemera. 

According  to  Elias  Levita,  they  were 
the  Jews  of  a  famous  school  at  Tiberias, 
about  five  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
who  composed,  or  at  least  began,  the 
masora ;  whence  they  are  called  maso- 
rit€9  ami  maaoretic  doctors.  Aben  Ezra 
makes  them  the  authors  of  the  pcrints 
and  accents  in  the  Hebrew  text,  as 
we  now  find  it,  and  which  serve  for 
vowels. 

The  age  of  the  masorites  has  been 
much  disputed.  Archbishop  Usher 
places  them  before  Jerolne;  Capel,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  ceniury :  father 
Morin,  in  the  tenth  century.  Basnage 
says,  that  tiiey  were  not  a  society,  but 
a  succession  df  men ;  and  that  the  ma- 
sora was  the  work  of  many  grammarians, 
who,  without  associating  and  communi- 
cating their  notions,  composed  tiiis  col- 
lection of  criticisms  on  the  Hebrew  text 
It  is  urgtd,  that  there  were  masorites 
frdm  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue,  to  about  the  year 
of  Christ  1030;  and  that*Ben  Asher  and 
Ben  Naphtali,  who  were  the  best  of  the 
profession,  and  who,  according  to  Bas-. 
nagCj  were  the  inventors  of  the  masora, 
fiounshod  at  this  time.  Each  of  these 
tMJblished  a  copy  of  tlie  whole  Hebrew 
text,  OS  correjct,  says'  Dr.  Pridcaux,  as 


they  could  makje.iti  The  eastern >E:ira 
have  followed  that  of  Ben  Nq)htali,  and 
the  west;etn  that  of  Ben  Asher:  and  all 
that  has  been  done, smce  is  to  copy  after 
them,  without  making  any  more  correc- 
tions, or  masoretical  criticisms* 

The  Arabs  have  d<me  the  same  thing 
by  their  Koran  that  the  Masorites  have 
done  by  tiie  Bit^e ;  nor  do.  the  Jews;  de- 
ny their  having  borrowed  this  eacpedient 
from  the  Arabs,  who  first  put  it  m  prac- 
tice in  the  seventh  century. 

There  is  a  great  and  littie  masora 
printed  at  Venice  and  at  Basil,  with  the 
Hebrew  text  in  a  different  character. 
Buxtorf  has  written  a  masoretic  c(Mn- 
mentary  which  he  calls  Tib&ria^, 

MASS,  Misaa,  in  the  church  of  Rome; 
the  office  or  prayers  used  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist;  or,  in  other 
words,  consecrating  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  olood'  of  Christ,  and 
offering  them,  so  transubstantiated,  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and 
the  dead. 

As  the  mass  is  in  general  believed  to 
be  a  representation  of  tthe  passion  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  so  every  action  of  the 
priest,  and  every  particular  part  of  the 
service,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  ot  his  passion  and 
death. 

Nicod,  after  Barcmius,  obsetrves,  that 
the  word  comes  from  the  Hebrew  m»- 
sack  {oblatum  ;)  or  fcom  the  Latin  mia- 
sa  missorum;  because  in  the  fcmner 
times  the  Catechumens  and  excommu- 
nicated were  sent  out  of  the  church, 
when  the  deacons  said^  Ite,  mtsaa,  'cs^ 
after  serm<Mi  and  reading  of  the  epistie 
and  Gospel ;  they  not  being  allowed  to 
assist  at  the  consecration.  Menace  de- 
rives the  w#rd  from  mmio,  "dismiss- 
ing;" others  from  jmsm^  •"  missing; 
sending;"  because  in  the  mass  the 
pi'ayers  of  mfen  on  earth  are  sent  up 
to  heaven. 

The  jjeneral  dijdsion  of  masses  con- 
sist in  high  and  low.  The  first  is  that 
sung  by  the  choristers,  and  celebrated 
with  the  assistance  of  a  deacoh  and  sub- 
deacon  :  low  masses  are  those  in  which 
the  i)i'ayers  ^re  barely  rehearsed  with- 
out singmg. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  diffiereiU; 
or  occasional  masses  in  the  Romish 
church,  many  of  which  have  nothing 
peculiar  but  the  namei  such  are  the 
masses  of  the  saints ;  that  of  St.'Mary 
of  the  Snow,  celebrated  on  the  fifth  ot 
August ;  that  of  St  Margaret,  patron- 
ess of  lying-iur women ;  that  at  the  feast 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  which,  arc 
smd  three  masses;  that  of  the  Inno* 
cents,  at  which  the  gloritL  in  ex  film 
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nd  Aa//!0/2(/4Z&  areon)itted«  and,|t  being 
a  day  ci  momrilng)  titie  altar  is  of  a 
violet  colour.  As  to  oi'dinary  masse^ 
some  are  said  for  the  dead,  and,  as  is 
supposed,  contribute  to  fetch  the  soul 
out  of  purgatory.  At  these  masses  the 
altar  is  put  in  mourning,, and  tiie  cmly 
decorations  are  a  cros$  in  the  middle  of 
^  yellow  wax  lights :  the  dress  of  the 
celebrant,  and  the  very  mass-book,  are 
black;  many  parts  of  the  office^  are 
omitted,  and  the  people  are  dismissed 
without  the  benediction.  If  the  mass  be 
said  for  a  person  distinguished  by  his 
rank  dir  virtues,  it  is  followed  with  a  fu- 
neral oration:  they  erect  a  diafislle 
ardente,  that  is,  a  representation  ot  the 
deceased,  with  branches  and  tapera.of 
yellow  wax,  either  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  or  near  the  deceased's  tomb, 
where  the  priest  pronounces  a  solemn 
sibsolution  of  the  deceasedr  There  are 
likewise  private  masses  said  for  stolen 
w  strayed  goods  br  cattle,  for  health, 
for  travellers,  &c.  which  go  under  the 
name  of  votive  Tnassea,  There  is  still 
a  further  distinction  ci  masses,  denomi- 
nated from  thje.  countries  in  which  they 
were  used:  thus  the  Gothic  mass,  or 
Vfoaaa  moaarabum^  is  that  used  among 
the  Goths  when  they  were  masters  of 
Spain,  and  which  is  still  kept  up  at  To- 
ledo and  Salamanca;  the  Ambrosian 
mass  is  that  composed  by  St.  Ambrose, 
and  used  only  at  Milan,  of  which«city  he 
was  bishop ;  the  GalUc  mass  used  by 
the  ancient  Gauls ;  and  the  Roman  mass, 
used  by  almost  all  the  churches  in  the 
Romish  communion.  ' 

Mc^8  of  the  preaanctified  {misaa  fira- 
aanctUicatoruin)  is  a  mass  peculiar  to 
the  Greek  church,  in  which  there  is  no 
€50iisecration  of  the  elements;  but,  af- 
ter singing  some  hymns,  they  receive 
the  bread  and  wine  which  were  before 
consecrated.  This  mass  is  performed 
all  Lent,  except  on  Saturdays  Sundays, 
and  the  Annunciation.  The  priest  counts 
upon  his  fingers,  the  days  ot  the  ensuing 
week  on  which  it  is  to  be  celebrated, 
and  cuts  off  as  many  pieces  ctf  "bread  at 
the  altar  as  he  is  to  say  masses;  and 
after  having  consecrated  them,  steeps 
them  in  winCj  and  puts  them  in  a  box; 
out  (rf  which,  uppn  every  occasion,  he 
takes  some  of  it  with  a  spoon,  and,  put- 
ting it  on  a  dish,  ?ets  it  on  the  altar. 

MASSACRE,  a  term  used  to  signify 
the  sudden  and-  promiscuous  butchery 
of  a  multitude.    See  Persecution. 

MASSALIANS,  or  Messalians,  a 
sect  which  sprung  up  about  the  vear 
361,  in  the  reign  dT  tne  empei*or  Con- 
stantinus,  who  niaintained  that  men 
liave  twQ  souU^  a  c^estial  and  a  diabo-. 


lical;  and  that  the  latter  if  driveiv  oot 

by  prayer.  From  those  words  of  our 
Lord,  "Labour  not  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,"  it  is  sai(L  that  they  con- 
cluded they  ought  notxo  do  any  worl^to 
get  their  bread.  We  may  suppose,  says 
Dr.  Joitin,  tha't  this  sect  did  n,ot  last 
long;  that  these  sluggards  were  soon 
starved  out  of  the  world;  or,  rather, 
tjiat  cold  and  hunger  sharpened  their 
wits,  and  taught  them  to  be  better  inter- 
preters of  Scripture. 

MASTER,  a  person  who  haS  ser- 
vants under  him;. a  ruler,  or  instructor. 
The  duties  of  masters  relate  to  the  civil 
concerns  of  the  family.  To  arrange  the 
several  businesses  required  of  sextants ; 
to  give  particular  instructions  for  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done : 
to  take  care»that  no  more  isreqmred  of 
servants  than  they  are  equal  to ;  .to  be 
gentle  in  our  deportment  towards  them; 
to  reprove  them  when  they  do  wrongs 
to  commend  them  when.they  do  right; 
to  make  them  an  adequate  recompense 
for  their  services,  as  to  protection,  main- 
tenance, wages  and  cnaracter. — 2.  ^a 
to  the  morals  of  servants.  Masters 
must  look  well  to  their  servants'  cha- 
racters before  they  hire  them ;  instruct 
them  in  the  pnnciples  and  confirm 
them  in  the  iabits  of  virtue ;.  watch 
over  their  morals^  and  set  them  good 
examples.— 3.  As  to  their  reHgiotis  in-' 
terests.  They  should  instruct  them  in 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  6en.  xiv. 
14.  Gen.  xviu.  19.  Pray  with  them  and 
for  them,  Joshua  xxiv.  15.  AUow  them 
time  and  leisure  for  religious  servicea^ 
&c.  Eph.  vi.  9.  See  Stennett  on  Domes* 
tic  Duties,  ser.  8 ;  Foley's  Moral  Phil. 
vol.  i.  233,  235 ;  Beattie's  Elements  of 
Moral  Science,  vol.  L  150,  153;  Dod- 
dridge's  Lee.  vol.  ii.  266. 

IO.TERIALISTS,  a  sect  in  the  an- 
cient church,  composed  of  persons,  who, 
being  prepossessed  with  that  maxim  in 
philosophy,  "  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,"  out  of 
nothing  nothing  can  aifte,  had  recourse 
to  an  eternal  matter,  onwhich  they  suj)- 
posed  Gcki  wrought  in  the  creation,  m- 
stead  of  admitting  Him  alone  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  existence  of  all  things.  Ter- 
tuUian  vigorously  opposed  them  in  his 
treatise  a^inst  nermogenes,  who  was 
one  of  their  number. 

Materialiata  are  also  those  who  pna^ 
tain  that  the  soul  of  man  is  matenaL 
or  that  the  principle  of  perception  and 
thought  is  not  a  substance  distmct  from  ^ 
the  body,  but  the  result  of  corporeal  or- 
ganization. There  are  others  called  by 
this  name,  who  have  maintained  that 
there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the  uni- 
verse. 
.       Xx  ^  ■    •     ■ 
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Th^  followers  of  the  late  I)r.  Priestley 
are  considered  as  Materialists,  or  philo- 
sophical Necessarians.  According  to 
the  doctor's  writings,  he  believed, — 

1.  That  man  is  no  more  than  what  we 
now  see  of  him ;  his  being  commences 
at  the  time  of  his  conception,  or  perhaps 
at  an  earlier  period.  The  corporeal 
and  mental  faculties,  inhering  m  the 
same  substance,  grow,  ripen,  and  decaj 
together ;  and  whenever  the  system  is 
dissolved,  it  continues  in  a  state  of  disso- 
lution, till  it  shall  please  that  Almighty 
Being  who  called  it  iiito  existence,  to  re- 
store it  to  life  a^^.  For  if  the  mental 
principle  were,  in  its  own  nature,  im- 
material and  immortal,  all  its  peculiar 
faculties  would  be  so  too,  whereas  we 
see  that  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  with- 
out exception,  is  liaSle  to  be  impah^d, 
and  even  to  become  wholly  extinct,  be- 
fore death.  Snce,  therefore,  all  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  separately  taken, 
appear  to  be  mortal,  the  substance,  or 
prmciple,  iu  which  they  exist,  must  be 
pronounced  mortal  too.  ^hus  we  might 
conclude  that  the  body  was  mortal, 
from  observing  that  all  the  separate 
senses  and  limbs  were  liable  to  decay 
and  perish. 

This  system  gives  a  real  valii#  to  the 
doctrine  ot  the  resurrection  from  the 
dea4  which  is  peculiar  to  revelation; 
on  which  alone  tne  sacred  writers  build 
all  our  hope  of  future  life :  and  it  ex- 
plains the  uniform  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  speak  of  one  day  of 
judgment  for  all  mankind ;  and  repre- 
sent all  the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  all 
the  punishments  of  vice,  as  taking  place 
at  tnat  awfiil  day,  and  not  before.  In 
the  Scriptures,  the  heathens  are  repre- 
sented ate  without  hope,  and  all  mankihd 
as  perishing  at  deatn,  if  there  be  no  re- 
surrection of  the  dead. 

The  apostle  Paul  asserts,  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  16.  that  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is 
not  Christ  risen:  and  if  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  Jam  is  vain,  ye' are  yet  in 
your  sins :  then  they  also  who  are  fallen 
aaleeft  in  Christ "  are  perished.  And 
again,  ver.  32,  If  the  dead  rise  not  let 
us  eat  and  drinks  for  to-mofrow  we  die. 
In  the  whole  discourse,  he  does  not  even 
mention  the  doctrine  of  happiness  or 
mbery  without  the  body. 

If  we  search  the  Scriptures  for  pas- 
sages expressive  of  the  state  of  man  at 
death,  we  shall  find  such  declarations 
as  expressly  exclude  any  trace  of  sense, 
thought,  or  enjoyment.  See  Ps.  vi.  5. 
Job  xlv.  r,  &;c. 

2.  That  there  is  some  fixed  law  ot' 
nature  respecting  the  will  as  well  as 
the  other  powers  of  the  mind,   and  | 


every  thing  else'  in  the  constitution  tX. 
nature;  aiid  cons^uently  that  it  i» 
never  determined  without  some  real  or 
al)parent  cause  foreign  to  itself;  i  Ct 
without  some  motive  of  choice;  or  that 
motives  influence  us  in  some  definite 
and  invariable  manner,  so  that  every 
volition,  or  choice,  is  constantly  regu- 
lated and  determined  by  what  precedes 
it:  and  this  constant  determination  <rf 
mind,  according  to  the  motives  pres«it- 
ed  to  it,  is  what  is  meant  by  its  necessary 
determination.  This  being  admitted  to 
be  fact,  there  will  be  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  all  things  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  in  the  way  of  proper  cause 
and  effect,  as  much  in  the  intellectual  as 
in  the  natural  worid ;  so  that  according 
to  the  established  laws  of  nature,  no 
event  could  have  been  otherwise  than  it 
has  been,  or  is  to  be,  and  therefore  all 
thin^  past,  present,  and  to  come,  are 
precisely  what  the  Author  of  Nature 
really  intended  them  to  be,  and  has  made 
provision  for. 

To  establish  this  conclusion,  nothing 
is  necessary  but  that  throughout  all  na- 
ture the  same  consequences  shouM  in- 
variably result  from  the  same  circum- 
stances. For  if  this  be  admitted,  it  wiU 
necessarily  follow,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  system,  since  the  se- 
veral parts  of  it  and  their  respective 
situations  were  appointed  by  the  Deity, 
the  first  change  would  take  place  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  rule  established  by 
himself,  the  result  of  which  would  be  a 
new  situation;  after  which  the  same 
laws  containing  another  change  would 
succeed,  accoraiing  to  the  same  rules, 
and  so  on  for  ever ;  every  new  situation 
invariably  leading  to  another,  and  eve- 
ry event,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  termination  of  the  system,  being 
strictly  connected,  s6  that,  unless  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  system  were 
changed,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
any  event  should  have  been  otherwise 
than  it  was.  In  all  these  cases,  the  cir- 
cumstances preceding  any  change  arc 
called  the  causes  of  that  change :  and 
since  a  determinate  event,  or  effect,  con-, 
stantiy  follows  certain  circumstances,  or 
causes,  the  connexion  between  cause 
and  effect  is  concluded  to  be  invariable, 
and  therefore  necessary* 

It  is  universally  acKnowledged,  that 
there  can  be  no  effect  without  an  ade- 
quate cause.  This  is  even  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  only  proper  argument 
for  the  being  of  a  God  rests.  And  the 
Necessarian  asserts,  that  if,  in  any  given 
state  of  mind,  with  respect'  both  to  dis- 
positions and  motive^  two- different  de- 
terminations, or  v<dkions^  be  possiblei  it 
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080  be  on  119  other  ppncl^e,  than  that 
OB^  of  them  should  come  under  the  de- 
scription of  an  eflfect  without  a  cause ; 
just  as  if  tl^e  beam  of  a  balance  mi^ht 
mcline  either  way,  though  loaded  with 
equal  weights.  Aiid  if  any  thing  what- 
ever, even  a  thought  in  the  mind  of  man, 
could  .arise  without  an  adequate  cause, 
any  thing  else,  the  mind 'itself,  or  the 
whole  universe,  might  likewise  exist 
without  an  adequate  ciause. 

This  scheme  of  philosophic^  neces- 
aty  implies  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
establislied  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  ter- 
minating in  tlie  greatest  good  of  the 
whole  universe ;  evils  of  all  kinds,  na- 
tural and  morai,  beine  admitted,  as  far 
as  they  contribute  to  that  end,  or  are  in 
the  nature  of  tilings  inseparable  from  it. 
Vice  is  productive  not  of  cood,  but  of 
evil  to  us,  both  here  and  hereafter, 
though  good  may  result  from  it  to  the 
whole  system;  and,  accoi-ding  to  the 
fixed  laws  of  nature,  our  present  and  fu- 
ture happiness  necessarily  depend  on 
our  cultivating  good  dispositions. 

This  scheme  of  philosophical  neces- 
sity is  distinguished  from  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  predestination  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars : 

1.  No  Necessarian  supposes  that  any 
of  the  human  race  will  suffer  eternally : 
but  that  future  punishments  will  an- 
swer the  same  purposes  as  temporal 
ones  ai-e  found  to  do;  all  of  which  tend 
to  good,  and  are  evidentiy  admitted  for 
that  purpose.  Upon  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity, also,  the  most  indifferent  actions 

.  of  men  are  equally  necessiary  with  the 
most  important;  since  every  volition, 
like  any  other  effect,  must  have  an  ade- 
quate cause  depending  upon  the  previ- 
pus  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  influence 
to 'which  it  is  exposed. 

2.  The  Necessarian  believes  that  his 
own  dispositions  and  actions  are  the  ne- 
cessary and  sole  means  of  his  present 
and  ftiture  happiness ;  so  that,  in  the 
most  proper  sense  of  the  words,  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  himself  whether  he 
be.  virtuous  or  vicious,  happy  or  misei^ 
able. 

3.  The  Calvinistic  system  entirely  ex- 
cludes the  popular  notion  of  free-will, 
viz.  the  hbertj  or  power  of  doing  what 
we  please,  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  be- 
loogmg  to  every  person,  in  every  situa^ 
tkm ;  which  is j)erfectly  consisttnt  with 
the  doctrine  ot  philosophical  necessity, 
and  indeed  results  from  it 

4.  The  Necessarian  believes  nothing 
of  the  posterity  of  Adam's  sinning  in 
him,  and  of  their  being  liable  to  the 
wrath  of  God  on  that  account ;  or  tlie 
neces^y  of  an  infinite  Being  making 


atonement  for  them  by  suffering  in  thdr 
stead,  and  tiius  makine  the  Deit]^  pro 
pitious  to  them.  He  believes  nothing  of 
all  the  actions  of  any  man  being  neces- 
sarily sinful;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  that  the  very  worst  of  men  are 
capable  of  benevolent  intentions  in  many 
things  that  they  do;  and  likewise  that 
very  g;ood  men  are  capable  of  falling 
from  virtue,  and  consequentiy  of  sinking 
into  final  perdition.  Upon  the  principles 
of  the  Necessarian,  alsow all  late  repent- 
ance, and  especially  after  long  ana  con- 
firmed habits  of  vice,  is  altogether  and 
necessarily  ineffectual ;  there  not  being 
suflicient  time  left  to  produce  a  change 
of  disposition  and  character^  which  can 
only  be  done  by  a  change  of  conduct  of 
proportionably  long  continuance. 

In  short,  the  three  doctrines  of  Ma- 
teriajism.  Philosophical  Necessity,  and 
Socinianism,  are  cona^ered  as  equally 
paits  of  one  system.  The  scheme  of 
Necessity  is  the  immediate  result  of  the 
materiahty  of  man;  for  mechanism  is 
the  undoubted  consequence  of  material- 
ism, and  that  man  is  wholly  material,  is 
eminently  subservient  to  the  proper  or 
mere  humanity  of  Christ.  For  if  no  man 
have  a  soul  distinct  Irom  his  body, 
Christy  who  in  all  other  respects  ap- 
peared as  a  man,  could  not  have  a  soul 
which  had  existed  before  his  body :  and 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  jjre-existence 
g(  souls,  of  which  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ  is  a  branch,  will  be 
effectually  oveitumed.-  See  Necessi- 
ty, Pre-existence,  Spinosism,  Soul, 
Unitarian,  and  books  under  those  ar- 
ticles. 

,  MEANS  OF  GRACE  denote  those 
duties  we  perform  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  our  minds,  affecting  our 
hearts,  and  of  obtaining  spiritual  bless- 
ings ;  such  as  hearing  tiie  Gospel,  read- 
uig  the  Scriptures,  self-examination, 
meditation,  prayer,  praise.  Christian 
conversation,  &c.  The  means  are  to 
be  used  without  any  reference  to  merit, 
but  solely  with  a  dependence  on  the 
Divine  Being;  nor  can  we  ever  expect 
happiness  in  ourselves,  nor  be  good  ex- 
emplars to  others,  while  we  live  in.  thtfe 
neglect  of  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue 
that  the  divine  decree  supercedes  the 
necessity  of  them,  since  God  has  as  cer- 
tadnly  appointed  the  means  as  the  end. 
Besiaes,  ne  himself  generally  works  by 
them,  and  the  more  medns  he  thinks 
proper  to  use,  the  more  he  displays  his 
glorious  perfections.  Jesus  Chnst,  when 
on  earth,  used  means:  he  prayed,  he 
exhorted,  and  did  good,  by  going  from 


place  to  place.  Indeed,  the  systems  of 
nature,  providence^  and  gi-ace^  arc  all 
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carried  on  b;^  means.  The  Sdripttfres 
abound  with  exhortaticmsto  them,'Matt. 
V.  Rom.  xii.  and  none  but  enthusiasts  or 
immoral  characters  ever  refuse  to  use 
them.  '  '        * 

MEDIATOR,  a  person  that  inter- 
venes between  two  parties  at  variance, 
in  ordet  to  reconcile  them.  Thus  Je- 
sus Christ  is  the  Mediator  between  an 
offended  God  and  sinful  man.  1  Tim.  ii. 
5.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  nave  a  no- 
tion of  a  Mediator :  the  Jews  call  the 
Mesaah  xj^VDX  the  Mediator  or  Middle 
One.  The  Persians  call  their  god  Mi- 
thras, ii£<TiTt\st  a  Mediator;  and  me  dae- 
mons, with  the  heathens,  seem  to  be, 
accoitling  to  them,  mediators  between 
the  superior  gods  and  men.  Indeed 
tjie  whole  religion  of  Paganism  was  a 
system  of  mediation  and  intercession. 
The  idea,  therefore,  of  salvation  by  a 
Mediator,  is  not  so  novel  or  restricted 
as  some  imagine ;  and  the  Scriptures  of 
truth  inform  u^  that  it  is  only  by  this 
way  human  beings  can  arrive  to  eternal 
felicity,  Acts  iv.  12.  John  xiv.  6.  Man, 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  was  in  friend- 
shq)  '^th  God ;  but,  bv  sinning  against 
him,  he  exposed  himself  to  his  just  dis- 
pleasure ;  his  powers  became  enfeebled, 
and  his  heart  hlled  with  enmil|r  against 
him,  Rom.  viii.  j6 :  he  was  driven  out  of 
his  paradisaical  Eden,  and  totally  inca- 
pable of  returning  to  God,  and  making 
satisfaction  to  his  justice.  Jesus  Christ, 
therefoi'e,  was  the  appointed  Mediator 
to  brin^  about  reconciliation.  Gen.  iii. 
12.  Col.  1.  21 ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time 
he  came  into  this  world,  obeyed  the  law, 
satisfied  justice,  and  brought  his  people 
into  a  state  of  erace  and  favour ;  yea, 
into  a  more  exalted  state  of  friendship 
with  God  than  was  lost  by  the  fall,  Eph. 
ii.  18.  Now,  in  order  to  the  accomplish-^ 
ing  of  this  work,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Mediator  should  be  God  and  man  in 
one  person.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  man,  1.  That  he  might  be  re- 
lated to  those  he  was  a  Mec&ator  and 
Redeemer  of.— 2.  That  sin  might  be 
satisfied  for,  and  reconciliation  be  made 
for  it,  in  the  same  nature  which  anned. 
* — 3.  It  was  proper  that  the  Mediator 
should  be  capaole  of  obeying  the  law 
broken  by  the  sin  of  man,  as  a  divine 
person  could  not  be  subject  to  the  law, 
and  yield  obedience  to  it.  Gal.  iv.  4. 
Rom.  Vf  19.— 4.  It  was  meet  that  the 
Mediator  slxould  be  man,  that  he  might 
be  capable  of  suffering  death;  for,  as 
God,  he  could  not  die,  and  without  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  was  no  remission, 
Heb.  u.  10, 15.  viL  3 — 5.  It  was  fit  he 
•  Jhould  be  man,  that  he  might  be  a  faith- 
tul  high  priest,  to  sympathise  with  his 


people  under'  an  thdit  trials^  teiUpUk- 
tions,  &c.  Heb.  ii.  17, 18.  Heb.  iv.  15.— 
6.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  be  a  holy 
and  righteous  man,  free'fipom  all  ma, 
origind  and  actual,  that  he  mieht  offer 
himself  without  spot  to  God,  take  away 
the  sins  of  men,'  and  be  an  advocate  for 
them,  Heb.  vii.  26^  ix.  14.  1  John  iiL  5. 
But  it  was  not  enough  to  be  truly  man, 
and  an  innocent  person;  he  must  be 
more  than  a  man:  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  be  God  also,  for,  1.  No  mere 
man  could  hav^  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  God  to  mediate  between  him  and 
sinfbl  men. — 2.  He  must  be  God,  to 
give  virtue  and  value  to  his  obedience 
and  sufferings ;  for  the  sufferings  of  men 
or  angels  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
— 3.  Being  thus  God-man,  we  are  en- 
couraged to  hope  in  him.  In  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  object  of  trust  is 
brought  nearer  to  ourselves ;  and  those 
well-known  tender  affections  which  arc 
only  figuratively  ascribed  to  the  Dehy, 
are  in  our^reat  Mediator  thoroughly 
realized.  Farther,  Vere  he  God,  and 
nbt  man,  we  should  approach  him  with 
fear  and  dread ;  were  lie  man  and  not 
God,  we  should  be  ^ilty  of  idolatry  to 
worship  and  trust  him  at  all,  Jer.  xvn.  5. 
The  plan  of  solvation,  therefore,  by  such 
a  Mediator,  is  the  most  suitable  to  hu- 
man beings  that  possibly  could  be;  for 
here  **  Mercy  and  truth  meet  together, 
righteousness  and  peace  kiss  each 
other."  Psal.  Ixxxv.  10.  The  proper- 
ties of  Christ  as  Mediator  are  these: 
1.  He  is  the  only  Mediator,  1  Tim.  ii. 
4.  Prayingi  therefore,  to  saints  and  an- 
gels is  an  error  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  has  no  countenance  from  the  Scrip- 
ture.— %  Christ  is  a  Mediator  of  men 
only,  not  of  angels:  good  aneels  need 
not  any ;  and  as  for  .evil  angels,  none  is 
provided  nor  admitted. — 3.  He  is  the 
Mediator  both  for  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
Eph.  ii.  18.  1  John  ii.  2.-4.  He  is  Me- 
diator both  for  Old  and  New  Testament 
,samts. — ^.  He  is  a  suitable,  constant, 
willing,  and  prevalent  Mediator;  his 
mediation  dways  succeeds,  and  is  infal- 
lible. GiU's  Body  of  Div.  vol.  L  oct.  p. 
336 ;  Witsii  (Econ,  Fad.  lib.  'ii.  c.  4; 
Fuller's  Gosfiel  its  own  Witness^  ch.  4. 

?.  2 ;  Ifurrion's  Christ   Crucified,   p. 
03.  &c.  '  £)r,  Owen  on  the  Person  of 
Christ  s  Dr,  Goodmn^s  Works,  b.  iil 

MEDITATION  is  an  act  by  which 
we  consider  any  thing  closely,  or  where- 
in the  soul  is  employed  in  the  search  or 
consideration  of  any  truth.  In  rel^on 
it  is  used  to  signify  the  serious  exercise 
of  the  *  understanding,  whereby  our 
thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  observation  of 
spiritual  things,  in  order  to  ^yracticc. 
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Mfsdc  divines  make  a  great  difference 
between  meditation  and  contemplation : 
the  former  consists  in  discursive  acts  ot 
the  sou],  considering  methodic^ly  and 
with  attention  the  mysteries  of  f^Sth  and 
the  precepts  of  morality;  and  is  per- 
formed by  reflections  and  reasomngs. 
which  leave  beliind  them  manifest  im- 
pressions on  the  brain.  The  pure  con- 
templative, they  say,  have  no  need  of 
meditation,  as  seeing  all  things  in  God 
at  a  glance,  and  without  any  reflection. 
See  Beguins  and  Quietists. 

1.  Meditation  is  a  duty  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to  by  all  who  wish  well 
to  their  spiritual  interests.  It  ought  to 
be  deliberate,  close,  and  fierhetual,  Psal. 
cxix.  97,  Psal.  i.  2.-2.  The  subjects 
which  ought  more  especially  to  engage 
the  Christian  mind  are  the  works  of 
creation,  Psal.  xix.  the  perfections  of 
God.  Deut.  xxxii.  4;  the  excellencies, 
offices,  characters,  and  works  of  Christ, 
Heb.  xii.  2,  3;  the  offices  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  John  xv.  and 
x\i.  the  various  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, Psal.  xcvii.  1,  2 ;  the  precepts, 
declarations,  promises,  6cc.  of  God's 
word,  Psal.  cxix;  the  value,  powers, 
and.  immortality  of  tl^e  soul,  Mark  viii. 
36 ;  the  noble,  beautiml,  and  benevolent 
plan  oT  the  Gospel,  1  Tim.  i.  11;  the 
necessity  of  our  personal  interest  in  and 
experience  of  its  power,  John  iii.  3 ;  the 
depravity  of  our  nature,  and  the  free- 
dom^ of  diN^ne  grace  in  -choosing,  adopt- 
ing, justifying,  and  sanctifying  us,  1  Cor. 
^^.  11;  the  shortness,  worth,  and  swift- 
ness of  time,  James  iv.  14 ;  the  certainty 
of  death,  Hel).  ix.  27 ;  the  resurrection 
and  judgment  to  come,  1  Cor.  xv.  50, 
&c.  and  the  future  state  of  eternal  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Matt.  xxv. 
Thes^  are  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  on  which  we  lliould  meditate. 
— 3.  7b  fierform  this  duty  aright,  we 
should  be  much  in  prayer,  Luke  xviii. 
1 ;  avoid  a  worldly  spirit,  1  John  ii.  15 ; 
beware  of  sloth,  Ileb.  vi.  11 ;  take  heed 
of  sensual  pleasures,  James  iv.  4;  watch 
against  the  devices  of  Satan,  1  Pet  v. 
6;  be  often  in  retirement,  Psal.  iv. 
4;  embrace  the  most  favourable  op- 
portunities, the  calmness  of  the  morn- 
ing, Psal.  V.  1,  3 ;  the  solemnity  of  the 
evening,  Gen.  xxiv.  63 ;  Sabbath  days, 
PsaL  ex  viii.  24 ;  sacramental  occasions, 
&c.  1  Cor.'xi.  28.— 4.  The  advantages 
resulting  from  this  are,  improvement  of 
the  faculties  of  the  soul,  Prov.  xvi.  22 ; 
the  affections  are  raised  to  God,  Psalm 
xxxix.  1,  4;  an  enjoyment  of  divine 
peace  and  felicity,  Phil.  iv.  6*,  7:  holi- 
ness of  life  is  promoted,  Psal.  cxix.  59i 
f!0;  and  we  tnereby  experience  a  fore- 


taste of  eternal  glory.  Psalm  IxxCL  25, 
26.  2  Cor.  V.  1,  &c 

MEEKNESS,  a  temper  of  mind  not 
easily  provoked  to  resentment  In  the 
Greek  language  it  is  irj ooj  quasi,  jJao*  fa- 
cilis,  easiness  ot  spirit,  and  thus  it  may 
be  justly  called;  for  it  accommodates 
the  soul  to  every  occurrence,  and  so 
makes  a  man  easy  to  himself,  and  to  all 
about  him.  The  Liatins  call  a  meek  man 
mansuetus,  qu.  manu  assuettis,  used  to 
the  hand;  which  alludes  to  the  taming 
and  reclaiming  of  creatures  wild  by  na- 
ture, and  bringing  them  to  be  tractable 
and  familiar,  James  iii.  7,  H :  so  where 
the  grace  of  meekness  reigns,  it  sub- 
dues the*  impetuous  disposition,  and 
learns  it  submission  and  forgiveness. 
It  teaches  us  to  govern  our  own  anger 
whenever  we  are  at  any  time  provoked, 
and  patiently  to  bear  the  anger  of  others, 
that  it  may  not  be  a  provocation  to  us. 
The  former  is  its  office,  especially  in 
superiors;  the  latter  in  inferiors,  and 
both  in  eouals,  James  iii.  13.  The  ex- 
cellency of  such  a  sfiirit  afifiears,  if  we 
consider  that  it  enables  us  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory over  corrupt  nature,  Prov.  xvi.  32 ; 
that  it  is  a  beauty  and  an  ornament  to 
human  beings,  1  Pet.  iii.  4;  that  it  is 
obedience  to  God's  word,  and  con- 
formity to  the  best  pattern^  Eph.  v. 
1,  2.  Phil.  iv.  8.  It  is  productive  of  the 
highest  peace  to  the  possessor,  Luke 
xxi.^9.  Matt  xi.  28,  29.  It  fits  us  for 
any  duty,  instruction,  relatiop,  c(»idition, 
or  persecution,  Phil.  iv.  11,12.  To  o6' 
tain  this  sfiirit,  consider  that  it  is  a  di- 
vine injunction,  Zeph.  ii.  3.  Col.  iii.  12. 
t  Tim.  vi.  11.  Observe  the  many  ex- 
amples of  it ;  Jesus  Christ,  Matt  xi.  28 ; 
Abraham,  Gen.  xiii.  Gen.  xvi.  5.  6;  , 
Moses,  Numb.  xii.  3;  Da^dd,  Zech.  xii. 
8.  2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  12.  Ps.  cxxxi.  2; 
Paul,  1  Cor.  ix.  19.  How  lovely  a  spirit 
it  is  in  itself,  and  how  it  secures  us  from 
a  variety  of  evils.  That  peculiar  pro- 
mises are  made  to  such.  Matt.  v.  5.  Is. 
Ixvi.  2.  That  such  give  evidence  of 
their  being  under  the  influence  d  di- 
vine grace,  and  shall  enjoy  the  divine 
blessmg,  Is.  Ivii.  15.  Siee  Henry  on 
Meekness;  DunlofCs  5^.  vol. ii j).'434 ; 
Evanses  Ser.  on  the  Christian  TempeVy 
ser.  29;  Tillotson  on  1  Pet  ii.  21;  and 
on  Matt  V.  44 ;  Logan^s  Sermons,  vol. 
i.  ser.  10 ;  and  Jortin*s  Sermons,  ser.  IX, 
vol.  iii. 

MEETING-HOUSE,aplace  appro- 
priated  by  Dissenters  for  the  purpose 
of  public  worship.  Since  the  act  of  uni- 
formitv  passed,  1662,  by  which  so  m^y 
hundreds  of  ministers  were  ejected  from 
their  livings,  meeting-houses  have  be- 
come very  numerous.     For  a  coiui- 
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derable  time,  indeed,  they  were  prohi- 
bited by  the  conventicle  act ;  but,  at  lasl^ 
toleration  being  granted  to  Dissenters, 
they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  meeting 
and  worehjppin^  Grod  according  to  ,the 
dictates  or  their  own  consciences,  and 
which  they  still  possess  to  this  day. 
.  The  number  of  meeting-houses  in  Lon- 
don, may,  perhaps,  amount  to  about  150, 
though  some  reckon  upwards  of  200.  In 
ail  the  respectable  tc\vns,  an4  even  in 
many  Villages  of  England,  there  are 
meeting-housfcs  jand,  within  a  few  years^ 
they  have  greatly  increased. 

MELANCHOLY,  sadnefp  or  gloom; 
arising  either  from  the  habit  of  body,  or 
the  state  of  the  mind.  To  remove  it, 
the  following  remedies  may  be  applied, 
1.  Early  rising.  2.  Plain  nourishing  food. 
3.  Exercisie  in  the  open  air.  Or  if  it 
arises  particularly  from  the  mind,  1. 
Associate  with  the  cheerful.  2.  Study 
the  Scriptures.  3.  Consider  the  amiable 
character'  of  God.  4.  Avoid  sin.  5.  Be 
much  in  prayer.  See  Burton,  Baxter , 
and  Rogers  on  Melancholy, 

MELATONI,  so  called  from  one 
Mileto,  who  taught  that  not  the  soul, 
but  the  body  of  man,  was  made  after 
God's  image. 

MELCHIZEDEZIANS,  a  denomi- 
nation which  arose  about  the  beginnine 
of  the  third  century.  They  ararmed 
that  Mdchizedeck  was  not  a  man,  but  a 
heavenly  power  superior  to  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  Melchizedeck,  they  said,  was  the 
intercessor  and  mediator  of  the  angels ; 
and  Jesus  Christ  was  Only  so  for  man, 
and  his  priesthood  only  a  copy  of  that  of 
Melchizedeck. 

MELCHITES,  the  name  given  to 
the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and  other  Chris- 
tians of  the  Levant  The  Melchites, 
excepting  some  few  points  of  little  or  no 
importance,  which  relate  only  to  cere- 
monies, and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  are, 
in  every  respect,  professed  Greeks ;  but 
they  are  governed  by  a  particular  pa- 
triarch, who  assumes  the  title  of  Pa- 
triarch of  Antioch.  They  celebrate 
mass  m  the  Ai-abian  language.  The  re- 
hgious  among  the  Melchites  follow  the 
rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  common  rule  of  all 
the  Greek  monks. 

MELETIANS,  the  name  of  a  consi- 
derable party  who  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  after  ne  w^  deposed,  about 
the  year  306,  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, under  the  charge  of  his  having 
sacrificed  to  the  ^ds,  and  having  been 
guilty  of  other  hemous  crimes ;  though 
Epiphanius  makes  his  only  Ming  to 
have  been  an  excessive  severity  against 
we  lapsed    This  dispute,  which  was  at 


first  a  personal  difference  between  Me* 
letius  and  Peter,  became  a  religious  cwi- 
trovei*sy ;  and  the  Meletian  party  sub- 
sisted jn  the  fifth  century,  but  was  om- 
demned  by  the  first  council  of  Nice.        • 

MEMORY,  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  presents  to  us  ideas  or  notions  of 
things  that  are  past,  accompanied  with 
a  persuasion  that  the  things  themselves 
were  formerly  real  and  present.  When 
we  remember  with  little  or  no  effort,  it 
is  called  remembrance  simply,  or  me- 
mory, and  sometimes  passive  memor>'. 
When  we  endeavour  to  remember  what 
does  not  immediately  and  of  itself  oc- 
cur, it  is  called  active  memory,  or  re- 
collection. A  good  memory  has  these 
severial  qualificaticais :  1.  It  is  ready  to 
receive  and  admit  with  great  ease  the 
various  ideas,  both  of  words  and  things, 
which  are  learned  or  taught. — 2.  It  is 
large  and  copious  to  treasure  up  these 
ideas  in  great^  number  and  variety.— 3. 
It  is  strong  and  durable  to  retain,  for 
a  considerable  time,  those  words  or 
thoughts  which  are  committed  to  it. — 4. 
It  is  faithful  and  active  to  suggest  and 
recollect,  upon  every  proper  occasion, 
all  those  words  or  thoughts  which  it 
hath  treasured  up.  As  this  faculty  may 
be  injured  by  neglect  and- slothfulness, 
we  will  here  subjoin  a  few  of  the  best 
rules  which  have  been  ^ven  for  the  im- 
provement of  it.  1.  We  should  form  a 
clear  and  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
things  which  we  commit  to  memory. — 

2.  Beware  of  every  sort  of  intemperance, 
for  that  greatly  impairs  the  faculties. — 

3.  If  it  be  weak,  we  must  not  overload 
it,  but  charge  it  only  with  the  most  use- 
ful and  solid  notions.— 4.  We  should 
take  every  opportunity  of  uttering  our 
best  thoughts  in  conversation,  as  this 
will  deeply  imprint  them. — 5.  We 
should  join  to  the  idea  we  •wish  to  re- 
member, some  other  idea  that  is  more 
familiar  to  us,  which  bears  some  simili- 
tude to  it,  either  in  its  nature,  or  in  the 
sound  of  the  word. — 6.  We  should  think 
of  it  before  we  go  to  sleep  at  night,  and 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  wnen  the 
faculties  are  fresh. — 7.  Method  and  re- 
gularity in  the  things  we  commit  to  the 
memory  are  necessary. — 8.  Often  think- 
ing, writing,  or  talking,  on  the  subjects 
we  wish  to  remember. — 9.  Fervent  and 
frequent  prayer.  See ,  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  chap.  17;  Grcy*8  Memoria  Tech- 
nka ;  Rogers*  Pleasures  of  Memory  • 
Reid's  IntelL  Powers  of  Man,  303,31©, 
338,  356. 

MENANDRIANSv  the  most  andent 
branch  of  Gnostics;  thus  called  from 
Menander  their  chiefc  said  by  sonacp 
withoul  mifficienl  £oundauon»  to  have 
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been  a  disciple  of  ^mon  Magus,  and 
himself  a  reputed  magician. 

He  taught,  that  no  person  codld  be 
saved  unless  he  were  baptised  in  his 
name ;  and  he  conferred  a  peculiar  sort 
of  baptism,  which  would  render  those 
who  received  it  immortal  in  the  next 
world ;  exhibiting  himself  to  the  world 
with  the  phrenzy  of  a  lunatic  more  than 
the  founder  of  a  sect  as  a  promised  sa- 
viour; for  it  appears  by  the  testimonies 
of  Irenaeus,  Justin,  and  Tertullian,  that 
he  piretended  to  be  one  of  the  aeons  sent 
from  the  pleroma,  or  ecclesiastical  re- 
^ons,  to  succour  the  souls  that  lay  groan- 
mg  under  bodiljr  oppression  and  servi- 
tude ;  and  to  maintain  them  against  the 
vit^ence  and  stratagems  of  the  daemons 
that  hold  the  reins  of  empire  in  tliis 
sublunary  world.  As  this  doctrine  was 
built  upon  the  sahie  foundation  with  that 
of  Simon  Magus,  the  ancient  writers 
looked  upon  him  as  the  instructor  of 
Menander,  See  Simonians. 

MENDICANTS,  or  Begging  Fri- 
ars, several  orders  of  religious  in  po- 
pish countries,  who,  having  no  settled 
revenues,  are  supported  by  the  cha- 
ritable contributions  they  receive  from 
others. 

This  sort  of  sodety  began  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  members  of 
it,  by  the  tenor  of  their  instituticm,  were 
to  remain  entirely  destitute  of  ail  fix- 
ed revenues  and  possessions ;  though  in 
process  of  time  their  number  became  a 
neavy  tax  upon  the  people.  Innocent 
in.  was  the  first  of  the  popes  who  per- 
ceived thi  necessity  of  mstituting  such 
an  order;  and  accordingly  he  gave  such 
monastic  societies  as  made  a  profession 
of  poverty,  the  most  distuiguishing 
marks  of  his  protection  and  favour. 
They  were  also  encouraged  and  patron- 
ized by  the  succeeding  pontiffs,  when 
experience  had  demonstrated  their  pub- 
lic and  extensive  usefulness.  But  when 
it  became  generally  known  that  they 
had  such  a  peculiar  place  in  the  es- 
teem and  protection  of  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  their  number  grew  to  such  an 
enormous  and  unwieldy  multitude,  and 
swarmed  so  prodigiously  in  all  the  Eu- 
ropean provmces,  that  they  became  a 
burden,  not  only  to  the  people,  but  to 
the  church  itself.  The  great  inconve- 
nience that  arose  fr6m  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  the  Mendicant  orders 
was  remedied  by  Gregory  X.,  in  a  ge- 
neral council  yiiich  he  assembled  at 
Lyons  in  1272  ;  for  here  all  the  religious 
orders  that  had  sprung  up  after  the 
eouncil  held  at  Rome  in  1215,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  HI,  were  sup- 
pressed I  and  the  extmvogant  multituao 
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of  Mendicants,  as  Gregory  called  theo^ 
were  reduced  to  a  smaller  number,  and 
confined  to  the  four  following  societies 
or  denominations,  viz.  the  Dominicans, 
the  Fi*anciscans,  the  Carmelites,  and 
the  Augustins,  or  hermits  of  St.  Au- 
gustin. 

As  the  pontiffs  allowed  these  four 
Mendicant  orders  the  liberty  of  travel- 
ling wherever  they  thought  pix^er,  of 
conversing  with  persons  of  every  rank, 
of  instructing  the  youth  and  miiltitude 
wherever  they  went;  and  as  those 
monks  exhibited,  in  their  outward  ap- 
pearance and  manners  of  hfe,  more 
strikmg  marks  of  gravity  and  holiness 
than  were  observable  in  the  other  mo- 
nastic societies,  they  rose  aU  at  once  to 
the  very  summit  of  fame,  and  were  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  esteem  and 
veneration  through  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  enthusias^c  attachment  , 
to  these  sanctimonious  beggars  went  so  ' 
far,  that,  as  we  learn  from  the  most 
authentic  records,  several  cities  were 
divided  or  cantoned  out  into  four  parts, 
with  a  view  to  these  four  orders:  the 
firet  part  being  assigned  to  the  Domini- 
cans, the  hccond  to  the  Franciscans, 
the  third  to  the  Carmelites,  and  the 
fburth  to  the  Augustins.  The  people 
were  unwilling  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ments from  any  other  hands  than 
those  of  the  Mendicants,  to  whose 
churches  they  crowded  to  perform 
their  devotions  while  living;  and  were 
extremely  desirous  to  deposit  there 
also  their  remains  after  death.  Nor 
did  the  mfluende  and  credit  of  the  Men- 
dicants end  here ;  for  we  find  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  and  of  the  succeeding  ages, 
that  they  were  employed  not  oidy  in 
spiritual  matters,  but  also  in  temporal 
and  poUtical  affsdrs  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence, in  composing  the  differences 
of  princes,  concluding  treaties  of  peace, 
concerting  alliances,  preading  in  cabinet 
coimcils,  govemingcourts,levyiiig  taxes, 
and  other  occupations,  not  only  remote 
from,  but  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  monastic  character  and  profesaon. 
However,  the  power  of  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  greatly  surpassed  that 
of  the  other  two  orders,  insomuch  that 
these  two  ordere  were,  before  the  re- 
formation, whdt  the  Jesuits  have  been 
since  that  happy  and  glorious  period; 
the  very  soul  of  the  hierarchy,  the  en- 
gines 01  the  state,  the  secret  springs  of 
all  the  motions  of  the  one  and  tne  other, 
and  the  authors  and.  directors  of  eveiy 
gi*eat  and  important  event,  both  in  the 
religious  and  political  world.  By  very 
quick  progression  their  pride  and  con- 
sequence  arrived  at  such  a  iMtc^  thai 
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Ifacy  liad  the  presumption  to  declare 
publicly^  that  t&ey  had  a  divine  impulse 
and  oommission  to  illustrate  ^d  main- 
taki  the  reli^on  of  Jesus.  They  treated 
with  the  utmost  insolence  and  contempt 
all  the  c^flferent  orders  of  the  priest- 
hood; they  affirmed,  without  a  blush, 
Uiat  the  true  method  of  obtaining  sal- 
vation was  revealed  to^  them  alone; 
proclaimed  with  ostentation  the  supe- 
rior efficacy  and  virtue  of  their  indul- 
gences; and  vaunted  beyond  measure 
their  interest  at  the  court  of  heaven, 
and  their  familiar  connexions  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  saints  in  glory.  By  these  impious 
wiles  they  so  deluded  and  captivated 
the  miserable,  and  blinded  the  multi- 
tude, that  they  would  not  intrust  any 
other  but  the  Mwidicants  with  the  care 
of  their  souls.  They  retained  their 
credit  and  influence  to  such  a  degree 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  that  great  numbers  of  both 
sexes,  some  in  health,  otiiers  in  a  state 
of  infirmity,  others  at  the  point  of  death, 
eamestiy  desired  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Mendicant  order,  which  they  look- 
ed upon  as  a  sure  and  infallible  method 
of  rendering  heaven  propitious. — Many 
made  it  an  essential  part  of  their  lait 
wills,  that  their  bodies  after  death 
should  be  wrapped  in  old  ragged  Domi- 
nican or  Franciscan  habits,  and  inteired 
among  the  Mendicants.  For  such  was 
the  barbarous  superstition  and  wretched 
ignorance,  of  this  age,  that  people  uni- 
versally believed  they  should  readily 
obtain  mercy  from  Christ  at  the  day 
of  judgment  if  they  appeared  before 
hb  tribunal  associated  with  the  Mendi- 
cant friars. 

About  this  time,  however,  they  fell 
under  an  universal  odium ;  but,  being 
resolutely  protected  gainst  all  opposi- 
tion, whether  open  or  secret,  by  the 
popes,  who  regarded  th^m  as  tiieir  best 
friends,  ancl  most  effectual  supports, 
they  suffered  littie  or  nothing  from  the 
efforts  of  their  numerous  adversaries. 
In  the  fifteenth  cwitury,  besides  their 
arrogance,  which  was  excessive,  a  quar- 
relsome and  litigious  spirit  prevailed 
among  them,  and  drew  upon  them  justiy 
the  displeasure  and  indignation  of  many. 
By  affording  refuge  at  this  time  to  the 
Beguins  in  their  order,  they  became  of- 
fensive to  the  bishops,  and  were  hereby 
involved  in  difficulties  and  perplexities 
of  various  kinds.  They  lost  their  credit 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  their  rustic 
impudence,  their  ridiculous  superstitions, 
their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutish 
manners.  They  discovered  the  most 
parbafoas  aversion  to  tiic  art*  and  scien- 


ces, and  expressed  a  like  abhorreoce  ot 
certain  eminent  and  learned  men,  who 
endeavoured  to  open  the  paths  of  science 
to  the  pursuits  of  the  studious  youtii,  re- 
commended the  culture  of  the  mind, 
and  attacked  the  barbarism  of  the  a^ 
in  their  writings  and  discourses.  Their 
general  character,  together  with  other 
circumstances,  concurred  to  r^der  a 
reformation  desirable,  and  to  accomplish 
this  happy  event. 

Among  the  number  of  Mendicants  are 
also  ranked  the  Capuchins,  Recollects, 
Minims,  and  others,  who  are  branches 
or  derivations  from  the  former. 

Buchanan  tells  us,  the  Mendicants  in 
Scotland,  under  an  appearance  of  beg- 
gary, lived  a  very  luxurious  life ;  whence 
one  wittily  called  them  not  Mendicant, 
but  Manaucant  friars. 

MENNONITES,  a  sect  in  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces,  in  most  respects  the  same 
with  those  ift  other  places  called  Ana- 
bafitiata.  They  had  their  rise  in  1536, 
when  Menno  Simon,  a  native  of  Fries- 
land,  who  had  been  a  Romish  priest, 
and  a  notorious  profligate,  resigned  his 
rank  and  office  m  the  Romish  church, 
and  publicly  embraced  the  conmiunioa 
of  the  Anabaptists. 

Menno  was  bom  at  Witmarsum,  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bols- 
v/ert,  in  Friesland,  in  the  y^ar  1505, 
and  died  in  1561,  in  the-  duchy  of  H(d- 
stein,  at  the  country-seat  of  a  certain 
noblem^an,  not  far  from  the  city  of  01- 
desloe,  who,  moved  with  compassion  by 
the  view  of  the  perils  to  which  Men- 
no  was  exposed,  and  the  snai.'es  that 
were  d^y  laid  for  his  ruin,  Xo6k  him, 
with  certain  of  his  associates,  into  his 
protection;  and  gave  him  an  asylum. 
The  writings  of  Menno,  which  are  al- 
most all  composed  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, were  published  in  folio  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  year  1651.  About  the 
year  1537,  Menno  was  eamestiy  solicit- 
ed by  many  of  the  sect  with  which  he 
connected  himself,  to  assume  among 
them  the  rank  and  functions  of  a  public 
teacher;  and,  as  he  looked  upon  the 
persons  who  made  this  proposal  to  be 
exempt  from  the  fanatical  phrenzy  of 
their  brethren  at  Munster  (though  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts  they  were 
originally  of  the  same  stamp,  only  ren- 
dered somewhat  wiser  by  their  suffer- 
ings) he  yielded  to  tiieir  -entreaties. 
From  this  period  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  travelled  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther with  his  wife  and  children,  exer- 
cising his«  ministry,  mider  pressures  and 
calamities  of  vano^s  kinds,  that  suc- 
ceeded each  other  without  interruption, 
and  copstsmtiy  exposed  to  the  danger 
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of  felling  a  victim  to  the  severity  of  the 
laws*  East  and  West  Friesland,  tc^thcr 
with  the  provkice  cf  Gronigen,  were 
first  visited  by  this  zealous  apostle  of 
the  Anabaptists;  from  whence  he  di- 
rected his  course  into  Holland,  Ciuel- 
derland,  Brabant  and  Westphalia ;  con- 
tinued it  through  the  German  provinces 
that  lie  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
and  penetrated  so  far  as  Livonia.  In 
all  these  places  his  mirasterial  labours 
were  attended  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, and  added  to  his  sect  a  prodigious 
number  of  followers.  Hence  he  is  de- 
servedly consddered  as  the  common 
chief  ot  almost  aU  the  ArtabaptistSt  and 
the  parent  of  the  sect  that  still  subsists 
under  that  denomination.  Menno  was 
a  man  of  genius,  though  not  of  a  very 
isound  judgment :  he  possessed  a  natural 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  and  such  a 
degree  of  leamine  as  made  him  pass 
for  an  oracle  in  tne  estimation  of  the 
multitude.  He  appears,  moreover,  to 
have  been  a  man  ot  probity,  of  a  meek 
and  tractable  spirit,  gentle  in  his  man- 
ners, pliable  and  obsequious  in  his  com- 
merce with  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
characters,  and  extremely  zealous  in 
promoting  practical  relirion  and  virtue, 
which  he  recommended  by  his  exam- 
ple as  well  as  by  his  precepts.  The 
plan  of  doctrine  and  djsciplme  drawn 
up  by  Menno  was  of  a  much  more  niiki 
and  moderate  nature  than  that  of  the 
furious  and  fanatical  Anabaptists  (whose 
tumultuous  proceedings  have  been  re- 
cited under  that  krticle,)  but  somewhat 
more  severe,  though  more  clear  and 
consistent  than  the  doctrine  of  the  wiser 
branches  of  that  sect,  who  ah|ied  at 
nothing  more  than  tiic  restoration  of 
the  Christian  church  to  its  primitive 
purity.  Accordingly,  he  condemned  the 
plan  of  eccledastical  disdpline  that  was 
founded  on  the  ])rospect  of  a  new  king- 
dom, to  be  miraculously  established 
by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
government,  and  the  destruction  of  hu- 
man rulers,  and  which  had  b^en  the 
fotal  and  pestilential  source  of  ^Uch 
dreadful  commotions,  such  execrable 
rebellions,  and  such  enormous  crimes. 
He  declared  publicly  his  dislike  d  that 
doctrine  which  pomted  out  the  ap- 
proach of  a  marveilous  reformation  m 
the  church  by  the  means  of  a  new 
and  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  He  expressed  his  abhori'ence 
oi  the  licentious  tenets  which  s^eral 
of  the  Anabaptists  had  makitained  with 
respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  polyeamy 
ana  divorce;  and,  finally,  conadered 
ad  unworthy  of  toleration  tiiose  fanatics 
who  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Hdy 
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Ghost  continued  to  descend  into  the 
minds  of  many  chosen  believers,  in  as 
extraordinary  a  manner  as  he  did  at 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  that  he  testified  his  pecu- 
liar presence  to  several  of  the  faithfiil, 
by  miracles,  predictions,  dreams,  and 
visions  of  vanous  kinds.  He  retained, 
indeed,  the  doctrines  commonly  receiv- 
ed among  the  Anabaptists,  in  relation 
to  the  baptism  of  infants;  the  millen^ 
niurn,  or  (Mie  thousand  years'  reign  of 
Christ  upon  earth;  the  exclusion  of 
magistrates  from  the  Christian  church ; 
the-aboUtion  of  war;  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  oath  enjoined  by  our  Saviour; 
and  the  vanity,  as  well  as  the  pernicious 
effects  of  human  science.  But  while 
Menno  retained  these  doctrines  in  a 
general  sense,  he  explained  and  modified 
mem  in  such  a  manner  as  made  them 
resemble  the  religious  tenets  that  were 
universally  received  in  the  Protestant 
churches;  and  this  rendered  them 
agreeable  to  many,  and  made  them  ap- 
pear inoffensive  even  to  numbers  who 
had  no  inclination  to  embrace  them. 
It,  however,  so  happened,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  doctrines  considered  in  them- 
selves, the  eloquence  of  Menno,  which 
set  them  off  to  such  advantage,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time^  ^ve  a  high 
degree  of  credit  to.  the  religious  system 
of  this  famous  teacher  among  the  Ana- 
baptists, so  tiiat  it  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress in  that  sect.  And  thus  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  ministry  of  Meimo, 
that  the  different  sorts  Anabqjtists 
agreed  together  in  excjuding  from  then* 
communion  the  fanatics  that  dishonour- 
ed it,  and  in  renouncing  all  tenets  that 
were  detrimental  to  the  authority  of 
civil  government,  and  by  an  unexpected 
coalition  formed  themselves  into  one 
community. 

Though  the  Mennonites  usually  pass 
for  a  sect  of  Anabaptists,  yet  M.  Her- 
man Schyn,  a  Meimonite  minister,  who 
1ms  published  their  history  and  apology, 
maintains,  that  they  are  not  Anabaptists 
either  by  principle  or  (mgin.  However, 
nothing  can  be  more  cei*tain  than  tMs 
fact,  viz.  that  the  first  Mennonite  con- 
gregations were  comjjosed  of  the  differ- 
ent sorts  of  Anabaptists;  of  those  who  - 
had  been  always  inoffensive  and  upright, 
and  of  those  who.  before  their  conver- 
sion by  the  minlstiy  of  Menno,  had  been 
seditious  fanatics;  beades,  it  is  alleged, 
that  the  Mennonites  do  actually  retain 
at  this  day  some  of  those  opimons  and 
doctrines  which  led  the  seditious  and 
turbident  Anabaptists  of  old  to  the  com- 
mis^on  of  so  many  and  such  enormous 
crimes ;  such  particulaiiy  is  the  doctrine 
Yy 
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concerning  the  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, or  w  the  church  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, though  modified  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  have  lost  its  noxious  qualities, 
and  to  be  no  longer  pernicious  m  its  in- 
fluence. 

The  Mennonites  are  subdivided  into 
several  sects,  whereof  the  two  principal 
are  the  Flandriam,  or  Flemingians, 
and  the  Waterlandians.  The  opinions, 
says  Mosheim,  that  are  held  in  common 
by  the  Mennonites,  seem  to  be  all  deriv- 
ed from  this  fondamental  principle, — 
that  the  kingdom  which  Christ  esta- 
blished upon  earth  is  a  visible  church, 
or  community,  into  which  the  holy  and 
just  alone  are  to  be  admitted;  and 
which  is  consequently  exempt  from  all 
those  institutions  and  rules  of  disci- 
plme  that  have  been  invented  by  hu- 
man wisdom  for  the  correction  and  re- 
formation of  the  wicked.  This  prin- 
ciple, indeed,  was  avowed  by  the  an- 
cient Mennonites,  but  it  is  now  almost 
wholly  renounced:  nevertheless,  from 
this  ancient  doctrine  many  of  the  reli- 
gious opinions  that  distinguish  the  Men- 
nonites from  all  other  Christian  com- 
munities seem  to  be  derived.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  doctrine,  they  admit 
none  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  but 
persons  that  are  come  to  the  fidl  use 
of  their  reason;'  they  neither  admit 
civil  rulers  into  their  communion,  nor 
allow  any  of  their  members  to  perform 
tiie  functions  of  ma^tracy;  they  deny 
the  lawfulness  of  repelling  force  by 
force ;  and  consider  war,  in  all  its  shapes, 
as  unchristian  and  unjust :  they  -enter- 
t2un  the  utmost  avei^sion  to  tne  exe- 
cution of  justice,  and  more  especisally 
to  capital  punishments :  and  they  also 
refuse  to  confirm  their  testimopy  by 
an  oath.  The  particular  '  sentiments 
that  divided  the  more  conaderable  so- 
cieties of  the  Mennonites,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: The  rigid  Mennonites,  called 
the  Fiemmgiana,  maintain  with  various 
degrees  of  rigour  the  opinions  of  thdr 
founder,  Menno,  as  to  the  human  na- 
ture of  Christ,  alleging  that  it  was 
produced  in  the  womb  of  tiie  Virg^ 
by  the  creating  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  obhgation  that  binds  us  to 
wash  tiie  feet  of  strangers,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  Saviour's  command :  the 
necessity  of  excommunicating  and  avoid- 
ing, as  one  would  do  the  plague,  not 
only  avowed  sumers,  but  also  all  those 
who  depart,  even  in  some  light  in- 
stances pertaining  to  dress,  &c.  from 
the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors;  the 
contempt  due  to  human  learning ;  an4  l 
c»ther  matters  of  less  moment.  How- 
ever, tliis  austere  system  decline^  and  I 


the  rigid  Mennonites  are  gradually  ap- 
proaching towards  the  opinions  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  more  moderate,  or  Water* 
landians. 

^  The  first  settlement  of  the  Menno- 
nites in  the  United  Provinces  was  grant- 
ed them  by  William,  prince  of  Oi*ange, 
towards  the  close  of  tne  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  it  was  not  before  the  foUow- 
ing  century  that  their  liberty  and  tran- 
qmllity  were  fixed  upon  solid  founda- 
tions, when,  by  a  ccmfession  of  faith  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1626,  they  cleared 
themselves  from  the  imputations  of 
those  pernicious  and  detestajDle  errora 
that  had  been  laid  to  their  charge.  In 
order  to  api)ease  their  intestine  dis- 
cords, a  considerable  part  of  the  Ana- 
baptists of  Flanders,  Germany,  and 
Fnesland,  concluded  their  debates  m  a 
c(Hiference  held  at  Amsterdam  m  the 
year  1630,  and  entered  into  the  bonds  of 
fraternal  communion,  each  reserving  to 
themselves  a  liberty  of  retainmg  certain 
[  opinions.  This  association  was  renewed 
and  confirmed  by  new  resolutions  in  the 
year  1649 ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
rigorous  laws  of  Menno  and  his  success- 
ors were  in  various  respects  mitigated 
and  corrected.    See  Anab:APtists. 

MEN  OF  UNDie^RSTANDIKG. 
This  title  distinguished  a  denomination 
which  appeared  in  Flandei-s  and  Brus- 
sels in.  the  year  1511.  They  owed  their 
origin  to  an  illiterate  man,  whose  name 
was  Egidius  Cantor,  and  to  William  of 
Hildemson,  a  Cannelice  monk.  They 
pretended  to'be  honoured  with  celestial 
visions,  denied  that  any  could,  arrive  at 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures without  the  extraorduiaiy  suc- 
cours of  a  divine  illumination,  and  de- 
clared the  approach  of  a  new  revela- 
tion from  heaven,  more  perfect  than  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  They  said  that  the 
resurrection  was  accomplished  in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  and  no  other  was  to  be 
expected ;  that  the  inward  man  was  not 
denied  by  the  outward  actions,  what- 
ever they  were ;  that  the  pains  of  hell 
were  to  have  an  end ;  ana  not  only  all 
mankind,  but  even  the  devils  them- 
selves were  ta  return  to  God,  and  be 
made  partakers  of  eternal  felicity.  They 
also  taught  among  other  things,  that 
Christ  alone  had  merited  eternal  life 
and  felicity  for  the  human  race ;  and 
that  therefore  men  could  not  acquire 
this  inestimable  privilege  by  their  own 
actions  alone — ^that  the  priests  to  whom 
the  people  confessed  their  trangi'essicms, 
had  not  the  power  of  absolving  them,  but 
this  authority  was  vested  in  Christ  alone 
---^hat  voluntary  penance  and  mortifica- 
tion  was  not  necessary  to'salvatioii, 
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This  denommktion  appears  to  have 
"been  a  branch  of  the  Brethren  and  Sis- 
ters of  the  Free  Spirit. 

MERCY  is  that  disposition  of  mind 
•which  excites  us  to  pity  and  relieve 
those  who  are  in  trouble,  or  to  pass  bv 
their  crimes  without  punishing  them.  It 
is  distinguished  from  love,  thus:  The 
object  of  love  is  the  creature  simply; 
the  object  of  mercy  Is  the  creature  fallen 
into  misery.  Parents  love  their  children 
simply  as  they  kre  their  children;  but 
If  tiiey  fall  into  misery,  love  works  in  a 
way  of  pity  and  compassion:  love  is 
turned  into  mercy. 

"As  we  are  all  the  objects  of  mercy 
in  one  degree  or  another,  the  mutual 
exercise  of  it  towards  each  other  is  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  harmony  and 
happiness  of  society.  But  there  are 
those  who  may  be  more  j)articularly 
considered  as  the  objects  ot  it;*  such  as 
the  guilty,  the  indigent,  and  the  misera- 
ble. As  it  respects  the  guilty,  the  great- 
est mercy  we  can.  show  to  them  is  to 
endeavour  to  reclaim  them,  and  prevent 
the  bad  consequences  of  their  miscon- 
duct, James  v.  20.  Mercy  ma)r  also  be 
shown  to  them  by  a  proper  mitigation 
of  justice,  and  not  extending  the  punish- 
ment beyond  the  nature  or  desert  of. 
the  crime.  With  regard  to  those  ^  who 
are  in  necessity  and  ivarit,  mercy  *caUs 
upon  us  to  afford  the  most  suitable  and 
seasonable  supplies ;  and  here  our  bene- 
factions must  be  cfispensed  in  propor- 
tion to  our  circumstances,  and  the  real 
distress  of  the  object,  1  John  iii.  17.  As 
tQ  those  who  are  in  misery  and  distress, 
mercy  prompts  us  to  relieve  and  com- 
fort tiiem  by  doing  what  we  can  to  re- 
move or  alleviate  their  burdens.  Our 
Lord  strongly  recommended  tliis  act  of 
mercy  in  the  parable  of  the  man  who 
fell  among  thieves,  and  was  relieved  by 
the  poor  Samaritan:  and  in  the  conclu- 
sion ne  adds,  *Go  and  do  thou  likewise,' 
Luke  X.  30— Sr. 

"This  merciful  temper  will  show  and 
exert  itself  not  only  towards  those  of 
our  own  party  and  acquaintance,  but  to 
the  whole  human  species;  and  not  only 
to  the  whole  human  species,  but  to  the 
animal  creation.  It  is  a  de^e  of  inhu- 
manity to  take  a  pleasure  m  giving  any 
thing  pdn,  and  more  in  puttmg  useful 
animals  to  extreme  torture  for  pur  own 
sport  This  is  not  that  dominion  which 
God  originally  gave  to  man  over  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
usurped  authority,  which  man  has  no 
right  to  exercise  over  brute  creatures, 
which  were  made  for  his  service,  con- 
venience, support,  and  ease;  but  not  for 
the  gratification  of  unlawful  passions,  or 
cruel  dispositions. 


"Mercy  must  be  disdhguished  from 
those  weaknesses  of  a  natural  temper 
which  often  put  on  the  appearance  of  it  • 
With  regard  to  criminals  or  delinquents, 
it  is  false  compassion  to  suppress  the  sa- 
lutary admonition,  and  refuse  to  set  their 
gjiult  before  them,  merely  because  the 
sig;ht  of  it  will  give  then*  conscience 
pain:  such  unseasonable  t«idemes§  in 
a  surgeon  mav  prove  the  death  of  his  - 
patient:  this,  however  it  may  appear, 
IS  -not  mercy,  but  cruelty.  So  is  that 
fondness  of  a  parent  that  withholds  the 
hand  of  discipline  from  a  beloved  child, 
when  its  frowardness  and  faults  render 
seasonable  and  prudent  cotrection  ne- 
cessary to  save  it  from  i-uin.  In  like 
manner,  when  a  magistrate,  through 
excessive  clemency,  suffers  a  criminal 
who  is  a  pest  to  society  to  escape  un- 
punished, or  so  initiates  the  sentence 
of  the  law  as  to  put  it  into  his  power  to 
do  still  greater  niirt  to  others,  he  vio- 
lates not  only  the  laws  of  justice,  but  ot 
mercy  too. 

"  Mercy  to  the  indigent  and  neces- 
sitous has  been  no  less  abused  and  per- 
verted by  acts  of  mistaken  beneficence, 
when  impudence  and  clamour  are  per- 
mitted to  extort  from  the  hand  of  cha- 
rity that  relief  which  is  due  to  silent 
distress  and  modest  merit ;  or  when  one 
object  is  lavishly  reheved  to  the  detri- 
ment of  another  who  is  more  deserving. 
As  it  respects  those  who  are  in  tribula- 
tion or  misery,  to  be  sure,  every  such 
Eerson  is  an  object  of  our  compassion ; 
ut  that 'compassion  may  be,  and  often 
is,  exercised  in  a  wrong  manner.  Somu' 
are  of  so  tender  a  make,  that  they  can- 
not bear  the  sight  of  distress,  and  stand 
aloof  from  a  friend  in  pain  and  affiiction, 
because  it  affects  them  too  sensibly, 
when  their  presence  would  at  least  ^ve 
them  some  httle  comfiart,  and  might 
possibly  administer  lasting  relief.  This 
weakness  should  be  opposed,  because  it 
not  only  looks  like  unkindness  to  our 
friends,  but  is  really  showing  more  tcfn- 
demess  to  ourselves  than  to  them:  nor 
is  it  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by. 
Again;  it  is  false  pity,  when,  out  of 
mere  tenderness  of  nature,  we  either 
advise  or  permit  our  afflicted  friend  to 
take  or  do  any  thing  which  will  give 
him  a  little  present  transient  ease^  but 
which  we  know  at  the  same  time  will 
increase  his  future  pain,  and  ag^vate 
the  symptoms  of  his  disease."  Seeing, 
therefore,  the  extremes  to  which  we 
?Lre  liable,  let  us  learn  to  cultivate  that 
wisdom'and  prudence  which  are  neces- 
sary to  regulate  this  virtue.  To  be  jri^^ 
witnout  being  cruel,  and  merciful  wiUx- 
out  being  weaJ^  should  be  o\if  coostimt 
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ite»tilifler  all  the  circumstances  of  guilt, 
indigence,  and  misery,  which  present 
themselves  to  our  view.  See  Benefi- 
cence, Charity,  Love. 

MERCY  OF  GOD  is  his  readiness 
to  relieve  the  miserable  and  to  pardon 
the  guilty.  1.  It  is  essential  to  his  na- 
ture, Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7;  not,  indeed,  as 
a  passion  or  affection,  as  it  is  in  men, 
but- the  result  of  his  sovereign  will,  and 
guided  by  his  infinite  wisdom. — 2.  It  is 
fcee,  as  nothing  out  of  himself  can  be 
the  cause  of  it;  for  then  there  would  be 
a  causeprior  to  him,  the , cause  of  him- 
self. Tne  misery  of  the  creature  is  not 
the  cause  of  mercy,  for  he  is  not  wrought 
iroon  as  creatures  are,  nor  are  the  me- 
rits of  the  creature  the  cause.  Tit  iii. 
5;  nor  are  even  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
the  cause,  but  the  effects  of  it;  but  it 
arises  from  the  goodness  of  his  nature, 
and  from  his  sovereign  will  and  plea- 
sure, Exod.  xxxiii.  19.  Rom.  ix.  18. — 
3.  His  mercy  is  infinite;  it  pardons  of- 
fences committed  against  an  infinitely 
holy  Being,  and  bestows  an  infinite  good 
on  all  whQ  believe,  even  Jesus  Christ, 
Luke  L  78. — 4.  It  is  immutable ;  nothing 
can  change  it;  it  is  invariably  the  same, 
Mai.  iii.  6.  Luke  i.  50.--5.  Shall  be  for 
ever  celebrated  in  a  future  state,  Psal. 
Ixxxix.  2.  ciii.  17. — 6.  It  is  only  dig)lay- 
ed  in  and  through  Christ,  Eph.  ii.  It  has 
been  farther  distinguished  mto,  1.  Pre- 
venting mercy,  Psal.  Ux.  10. — 2.  For- 
bearing mercy,  Rom.  h.  4. — 3.  Comfort- 
ing mercy,  2  Cor.  i.  4w — 4.  Relieving 
mercy,  PsaL  cxiv.  8,  9.-5.  Pardomng 
mercy.  Is.  Iv.  6.-6.  Universal  or  exten- 
ave  mercy.  It  extends  to  all  kinds  of 
beings  and  fallen  creatures.  The  brute 
,  ci'eation  share  in  it,  Psal.  cxlv.  9.  xxxvi. 
5, 6.  The  imgodly  are  the  objects  of  it 
m  a  goieral  way.  Matt  v.  45.  1  Tim. 
hr.  10.  The  saints  on  earth  are  continual 
monuments  of  it,  Rom.  ix.  23;  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  in 
wory  are  always  praiang  6od  for  it 
r  inally,  it  is  enjoyed  in  an  especial 
manner  by  all  who  are  true  behevers, 
of  every  na^on,  in  every  age,  in  eveiy 
circumstance,  in  all  places,  and  at  all 
times.  See  Grace,  Pardon;  Gill's 
Body  ofJDb>,  vol.  i.  p.  124.  oct  ed.  Sou- 
rin'a  Ssr.  vol.  i.  ser.  8.  X)r.'  Goodwin's 
Works,  vol.  V.  part  2.  TiUotaon'a  Ser, 
ser.  147.    Iliirs  Ser,  ser.  10. 

MERIT  signifies  desert,  or  to  earn: 
originally  the  word  was  apphed  to  sol- 
ders and  other  militaiy  pei*son8,  who, 
by  their  labours  in  the  field,  and  by  the 
various  hardships  they  tmderwent  du- 
jing  the  course  of  a  campaign,  as  also 
oyother  services  they  might  occaaon- 
•iflrtwider  to  the  commonwealtlv  were 


said,  werefe  t^encfta,  to  merit,  or  eain 
their  pay;  which  they  might  properly 
be  said  to  do,  because  they  yielded  in 
real  service  an  equivalent  to  the  state 
for  the  stipend  tney  received,  which 
was  therefore  due  to  them  in  justice. 
Here,  then,  we  come  at  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  merit;  from  which  it  is 
very  clearly  to  be  seen  that  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  merit  in  our  best 
obedience.  One  man  may  merit  of  ano^ 
ther,  but  all  mankind  together  cannot 
merit  from  the  hand  of  God.  This  evi- 
dently appears,  if  we  consider  the  im- 
perfections of  all  our  services,  and  the 
express  declaration  of  the  divine  word, 
Eph.  ii.  8,  9.  Rom.  xi.  5,  6.  Tit  iii  5. 
Rom.  X.  1,  4.  The  Doctrine  of  Merit 
stated,  ser.  i.  vol.  iii.  South's  Sermons; 
Tofilady's  Works,  p.  471,  vol.  iJL  Her- 
vey's  Eleven  Letters  to  Wesley;  Ro- 
binson's Claude,  vol.  ii^.  218. 

MERITS  OF  CHRIST,  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  active  and  passive  obe- 
dience of  Christ;  all  that  he  wrought 
and  all  that  he  sufflered  for  the  salva- 
tion (i  mankind.  See  articles  Atone- 
ment, Imputation,  Righteousness 
OF  Christ. 

MESSIAH  agnifies  anointed,  the  ti- 
tle ^ven  by  way  of  eminence  to  our  &t- 
viour;  meanine  the  same  in  Hebrew  as 
Christ  in  Greek,  and  alludes  to  the  au- 
Uiority  he  had  to  assume  the  characters 
of  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  and  that  ci 
Saviour  of  the  world.  The  ancient  Jews 
had  just  notions  of  the  Messiah,  which 
came  gradually  to  be  COTrupted,by  ex- 
pecting a  temporal  monarch  and  con- 
queror; and  finding  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
poor,  humble,  and  of  an  unpromising 
appearance,  they  rejected  him.  Mostra, 
the  modem  rabbins,  according  to  Bux- 
torf,  believe  tiiat  the  Messiah  is  come, 
but  that  he  Ues  concealed  because  of 
the  sins  of  the  Jews.  Others  believe  he 
is  not  yet  come,  fixing  different  times 
for  his  appearance,  many -of  which  are 
elapsed;  and,  being  thus  baffled,  have 
pronounced  an  ansShema  against  those 
who  shall  pretend  to  calculate  the  time 
of  his  coming.  To  reconcile  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  the  Messiah  that  seem- 
ed to  be  contradictory,  some  have  had 
recourse  to  a^  twofold  Messiah;  one  in 
a  state  of  poverty  and  suffering,  the 
other  of  splendor  and  glory.  The  first, 
they  say,  is  to  proceed  from  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  "who  is  to  fight  against  Gogi 
and  to  be  slain  by  Annillus,  Zech.  xiL  10; 
the  second  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Jiidah 
and  lineage  of  David,  who  is  to  conquer 
and  kill  Annillus;  to  bring  the  first 
Messiah  to  life  again,  to  assemble  all 
Israel,  aod  rule  over  the  yrhole  world. 
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That  Jesua  Christ  is  the  true  Mes- 
8iah»  and  actually  come  In  the  flesh  is 
evident,  if  we  consider  (as  Mr.  Fuller 
observes)  that  it  is  intimated  that  when- 
ever he  should  come,  the  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosmc  law  were  to 
be  superseded  by  him,  Ps.  xl.  6 — 8 ;  1 
Sam.  XV.  22;  Dan.  ix.  27;  Jer.  xxxi.  31, 
34;  Heb.  viiL  13.  Now  sacrifice  and 
oblation  have  ceased.  They  virtually 
ceased  when  Jesus  offered  himself  a  sa- 
crifice, and  in  a  few  yearsy  after,  they 
actually  ceased.  A  few  of 'the  ancient 
ceremonies  are  indeed  adhered  to,  but 
as  <Hie  of  the  Jewish  writers  acknow-, 
ledges,  "  The  sacrifices  of  the  Hgly 
Temple  have  ceased."  Let  every  Jew 
therefore,  ask  himself  this  question. 
Should  Messiah  the  Prince  come  at 
some  future  period,  how  are  the  sacri- 
fice and  oblation  to  cease  on  his  ap- 
pearance, when  they  have  already  ceas- 
ed near  1800  years. 

Again,  it. is  suggested  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, Ihat  the  great  body  of  sacred  j^ro- 
phecy  should  be  accomplished  in  him; 
Gen.  iiL  16;  xxii.  18 ;  Is.  xlix.  10.  liiL  1. 
The  time  when  he  was  to  come  is  clear- 
ly marked  out  in  prophecy :  Is.  xlix. 
10;  Hag.  ii.  6— 9;  Dan.  ix.  24.  He  ac- 
tually came  according  to  that  time. — 2, 
The  place  where  Messiah  should  be 
bom,  and  whe^e  he  should  principally 
impart  his  doctrine  is  determmed ;  Mic. 
V.  2 ;  Is.  ix.  2 ;  and  was  literally  fulfilled 
in  Jesus.— 5.  The  house  or  family  from 
whom  he  should  descend  is  clearly  as- 
certained- So  much  is  said  of  his  de- 
scending from  David,  that  we  need  not 
refer  to  particular  proofs ;  and  the  ra- 
ther as  no  Jew  will  deny  it  The  gene- 
alo^es  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  whatever 
varieties  there  are  between  them,  agree 
in  tracing  his  pedi^e  to  David.  And 
though,  m  bpth  it  is  traced  in  the  name 
of  Joseph,  yet  this  appears  to  be  only  in 
conformity  to  the  Jewish  custom  of 
tracing  no  pedigree  in  the  name  of  a 
female.  The  father  of  Joseph,  as  men- 
tioned by  Luke,  seems  to  have  been  his 
father  by  marriage  onl^ ;  so  that  it  was, 
in  r^ity,  Mary's  pedigree  that  is  trac- 
ed by  Luke,  though  under  her  husband's 
name ;  and  this  being  the  natural  line  of 
descent,  and  that  of  Matthew  the  leg^ 
one,  by  which,  as  a  king  he  would  have 
inherited  the  crown,  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency between  them. — 4.  The  kind 
of  miracles  that  Messiah  should  per- 
form is  specified ;  Is.  xxxv.  5,  6.  He  ac- 
tually performed  the  miracles  there  pre- 
dicted, his  enemies  themselves  being 
judges. — S,  It  was  prophesied  that  he 
should  as  a  King  be  distinguished  by  his 
i0wline98$  entering  into  Jerusalem,  not 


in  a  chariot  of  state,  but  in  a  much  hum- 
bler style ;  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  this  was  really 
the  case.  Matt.  xxi.  6.  It  was  predicted 
that  he  should  suffer  and  die  by  the 
hands  of  wicked  men ;  Is.  xlix.  7 ;  liiL 
9 ;  Dan.  ix.  26.  Nothing  could  be  a  more 
striking  fulfilment  of  prophecy  than  the 
treatment  the  Messiah  met  with  in  al- 
most every  particular  circumstance.— 
7.  It  was  foretold  that  he  should  rise 
from  the  dead ;  Is.  liii.  11.  Ps,  ixviii.  18. 
xvL  10,  his  resurrection  is  proved  by  in- 
dubitable evidence. — 8.  It  was  foretold 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  nation 
would  not  believe  in  him,  and  that  he 
would  set  up  his  kingdom  among  the 
Gentiles ;  Is.  liii.  1.  xlix.  4—6.  vi.  9 — 12. 
Never  was  a  prophecy  more  complete- 
ly fulfilled  than  this,  as  facts  eviaently 
prove. 

Lastly,  it  is  declared  that  when  the 
Messiah  should  come,  the  will  of  God 
would  be  perfectly  fiilfiUed  by  him,  Is. 
xlii.  1,  49.  Is.  3 — 5.  And  what  was  his 
whole  life  but  perfect  conformity  to 
him  ^  He  finished  the  work  th^  Father 
gave  him  to  do :  never  was  there  such 
a  character  seen  among  men.  Well 
therefore  may  we  say,  Truly  this  was 
the  Son  of  God.  See  article  Christi- 
anity, Jesus  Christ. 

There  have  been  numerous  false  Mes- 
siahs which  have  arisen  at  different 
cimes.  Of  these  the  Saviour  predicteo* 
Matt.  xxiv.  14.  Some  have  reckoned  as 
ma&y  as  twenty-four,  of  whom  we  shall 
here  give  an  account. 

1.  Caziba  was  the  first  of  any  liote 
who  made  a  noise  in  the  world.  Being 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things  un- 
der Adrian,  he  set  himself  up  at  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  their  long  expected 
Messiah.  He  was  one  of  those  banditti 
that  infested  Judea,  and  committed  all 
kinds  of  violence  against  the  Romans; 
and  had  become  so  powerful,  that  he 
was  chosen  king  of  the  Jews,  and  by 
them  acknowledged  their  Messiah-— 
However,  to  facilitate  the  success  of  ^ 
this  bold  enterprise,  he  changed  his 
name  from  Caziba,  which  it  was  at  first, 
to  that  of  Barchocheba,  alluding  to  the 
star  foretold  by  Balaam  ;  for  he  pre- 
tended to  be  the  star  sent  from  heaven 
to  restore  his  nation  to  its  ancient  liber- 
ty and  glory.  He  chose  a  forerunner, 
raised  an  army,  was  anointed  king,  cokx- 
ed  money  inscribed  with  his  own  name, 
and  proclaimed  himself  Messiah  and 
prince  of  the  Jewish  nation.  ^  Adrian 
raised  an  ai-my,  and  sent  it  against,  him. 
He  retired  into  a  town  called  Bither, 
where  he  was  besieged.  Barchocheba 
was  killed  in  the  siegcj  the  city  warn  tar. 
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ken,  and  a  dreadful  havoc  succeeded. 
The  Jews  themselves  allow,  that,  dur- 
ing this  short  war  against  the  Romans, 
in  defence  of  this  false  Messiah,  they 
lost  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  souls. 
This  was  in  the  fonrier  part  of  the  se- 
cond century. 

2.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  434, 
anotiier  impostor  arose,  called  Moses 
Cretensis.  He  pretended  to  be  a  second 
Moses,  sent  to  deliver  the  Jews  who 
dwelt  in  Crete,  and  promised  to  divide 
the  sea,  and  ^ve  them  a  safe  passage 
through  it.  Their  delusion  proved  so 
strong  and  universal,  that  they  neglect- 
ed their  lands,  houses,  and  all  other  con- 
cerns, and  took  only  so  much  with  them 
as  they  could  conveniently  carry.  And 
on  the  day  appointed,  this  false  Moses, 
having  led  them  to  the  top  of  a  rock, 
men,  women,  and  children,  threw  them- 
selves headlong  down  into  the  sea,  with- 
out the  least  nesitation  or  reluctance, 
till  so  great  a  number  of  them  were 
drowned,  as  opened  the  eyes  of  the  rest, 
and  made  them  sensible  of  the  cheat. 
They  then  began  to  look  out  for  their 
pretended  leader,  but  he  disappeared, 
and  escaped  out  of  their  hand. 

3.  In  the  reign  of  Justin,  about  520, 
anotlier  impostor  appeared,  who  called 
himself  the  son  of  Moses.  His  name 
was  Dunaan.  He  entered  into  a  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  there  he  CTeatiiy  op- 
pressed the  Christians ;  but  he  was  ta- 
ken prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  Eles- 
ban,  an  Ethiopian  general.    ' 

4.  In  the  year  529  the  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans rebelled  against  the  empeix>r 
Justinian,  and  set  up  one  Julian  for  their 
king ;  and  accounted  him  the  Messiah. 
The  empeix)r  sent  an  army  against 
them,  killed  great  numbers  of  them, 
took  their  pretended  Messiah  prisoner, 
and  immediately  put  him  to  death. 

5.  In  the  year  571  was  bom  Mahomet, 
in  Arabia.  At  first  he  professed  himself 
to  be  the  Messiah  who  was  promised  to 
the  Jews.  By  this  means  he  drew  many 
of  that  unhappy  people  after  him.  In 
some  sense,  therefore,  he  may  be  con- 
^dered  in  the  number  of  false  Messiahs. 
See  Mahometanism. 

6.  About  the  year  721,  in  the  time  of 
Leo  Isaurus,  arose  another  false  Mes- 
aah  in  Spain;  his  name  was  Serenus. 
He  drew  great  numbers  after  him,  to 
their  no  sn^U  loss  and  disappointment, 
but  aU  his  pretensions  came  to  nothing. 

7.  The  twelfth  century  was  fruitful  in 
»    false  Messiahs :  for  about  the  year  1137, 

there  appeared  one  in  France,  who  was 
put  to  death,  and  many  of  those  who 
loUowedhim; 


8.  In  the  year  1138  the  Persians'were 
disturbed  With  a  Jew,  who  called  Imn- 
self  the  Messiah.  He  collected'together 
a  vast  army.  But  he,  too,  was  put  to 
(Jeath,  and  his  followers  treated  with 
great  inhumanity. 

9.  In  the  year  1157,  a  false  Messiah 
stirred  m)  the  Jews  at  Corduba,  in 
Spain.  The  wiser  and  better  sort  look- 
ed upon  him  a^  a  madman,  but  the  ^;reat 
body  of  the  Jews  in  that  nation  beJieved 
in  him.  On  this  occasion  almost  all  the 
Jews  in  Spain  were  destroyed. 

10.  In  the  year  1167,  another  false 
Messiah  rose  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
which  brought  great  trouble  and  perse- 
cution upon  the  Jews  that  were  scat- 
tered through  that  country. 

11.  In  the  same  year  an  Arabian  set 
up  there  for  the  Messiah,  and  pretend- 
ed to  work  miracles.  When  search  was 
made  for  him,  his  followers  fled,  and 
he  was  brought  before  the  Arabian  king. 
Being  questioned  by  him,  he  replied, 
that  he  was  a  prophet  seijt  from  God. 
The  king^then  asked  him  what  sign  he 
could  show  to  confirai  his  mission.  Cut 
off  my  head,  said  he,  and  I  will  return 
to  life  again.  The  king  took  him  at  his 
word,  promising  to  believe  him  if  his 
predicti9n  came  to  pass.  The  poor 
wretch,  however,  never  returned  to  life 
again,  and  the  cheat  was  suf&ciently 
discovered.  Those  who  had  been  de- 
ludH  by  him  were  grievously  punished, 
and  the  nation  condemned  to  a  very 
heavy  fine. 

12.  Not  long  after  this,  a  Jew  who 
dwelt  beyond  Euphrates,  called  himself 
the  Messiah,  and  drew  vast  multitudes 
of  people  after  him.  He  gave  this  for 
a  sign  of  it,  that  he  had  been  leprous, 
and  was  cured  in  the  course  of  one  night 
He,  like  the  rest,  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  brought  great  porsecution  on 
Ids  countrymen. 

13.  In  the  year  1174,  a  ma^dan  and 
false  Christ  arose  in  Persia,  who  was 
called  David  Almusser.  He  pretended 
that  he  could  make  himself  invisible ; 
but  he  was  soon  taken  and  put  to  death, 
and  a  heavy  fine  laid  upon  nis  brethren 
the  Jews. 

-  14.  In  the  year  1176,  another  of  these 
impostors  arose  in  Moravia,  ^ho  was 
called  David  Almusser.  He  pretended 
that  he  could  make  himself  invisible; 
but  he  was  soon  taken  and  put  to  death, 
and  a  heavy  fine  laid  upon  his  brethren 
the  Jews. 

15.  In  the  year  1199,  a  famous  cheat 
and  rebel  exerted  himself  in  Persia, 
called  David  ei  Da^dd.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning,  a  great  magician,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  the  Messiah.  He  raised  an 
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aTm3r  agaSnst  the  kmg,  but  was  taken 
and  imprisoned;  and,  navinjg;  made  his 
escape,  was  afterwards  seized  agsun, 
and  beheaded.  Vast  numbers  of  i  the 
Jews  were  butchered  for  taking  part 
with  Ais  impostor. 

16.  We  are  told  of  another  false 
Christ  in  this  same  century  by  Maimo- 
nides  and  Solomon:  but  they  take  no 
notice  either  of  his  name,  country,  or 
good  or  ill  success. 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  no  less 
than  ten  false  Christs  arose  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  brought  prodigious 
calamities  and  destruction  upon  the 
Jews  in  various  quarters  of  the  world. 

17.  In  the  year  1497,  we  find  another 
<  false  Christ,  whose  name  was  Ismael 

Sophus,  who  deluded  the  Jews  in  Spain. 
He  also  perished,  and  as  many  as  be- 
lieved in  nim  were  dispersed. 

18.  In  the  year  1500,  Rabbi  Lemlem, 
a  German  Jew  of  Austria,  declared  him- 
self a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  and 
pulled  down  his  own  oven,  promising 
his  brethren  that  they  should  bake  their 
bread  in  the  Holy  Land  next  year. 

19.  In  the  year  1509,  one  whose  name 
was  PleiFerkom,  a  Jew  of  Cologne,  pre- 
tended to  be  the  Messiah.  He  after- 
wards affected,  however,  to  turn  Chris- 
tian. 

20.  In  the  year  1534,  Rabbi  Salomo 
Malcho,  giving  out  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  was  burnt  to  death  by  Charles 
the  Fifth  of  Spain. 

21.  In  the  year  1615,  a  false  Christ 
arose  m  the  East  Indies,  and  was  greatly 
followed  by  the  Portuguese  Jews,  who 
were  scattered  over  that  country. 

22.  In  the  year  1624,  another  in  the 
Low  Countries  pretended  to  be  the 
Messiah  of  the  Family  of  David,  and  of 
the  line  of  Nathan.  He  promised  to  de- 
stroy Rome,  and  to  overtlirow  the  king- 
dom of  Antichrist,  and  the  Turki3i 
empire. 

23.  In  the  year  1666,  appeared  the 
false  Mesaah  Sabatm  Sevi,  who  made 
so  great  a  noise,  and  gmned  such  a 
numocr  of  proselytes.  He  was  bora  at 
Aleppo,  imposed  on  the  Jews  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  but  afterwards,  with  a 
view  of  saving  his  life,  turaed  Mahome- 
tan, and  was  at  last  beheaded.  As  the 
history  of  this  impostor  is  more  enter- 
taining than  that  <rf  those  we  have 
already  mentioned,  I  will  give  it  at  some 
length.  • 

The  year  1666  was  a  year  of  great 
expectation,  and  some  wonderful  thing 
was  looked  for  by  many.  This  was  a 
fit  time  for  an  impostor  to  set  up;  and, 
accordmgly,  lying  reports  were  carried 
abouU    It  was  ^d,  that  great  multi- , 


tudes  marched  from  unknown  parts  to 
the  remote  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  who  had  been  dispersed  for 
many  ages;  that  a  ship  was  arrived  in 
the  north  part  of  Scotland  with  s^s 
and  cordage  of  silk;  that  the  mariners 
spake  nothing  but  Hebrew;  that  on  the 
sails  was  this  motto.  The  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  Thus  were  credulous  men 
possessed  at  that  time. 

Then  it  was  that  Sabatai  Sevi  appear- 
ed at  Smyrna,  and  professed  himself  to  * 
be  the  Messias,  He  promised  the  Jews 
deliverance  and  a  prosperous  kingdom. 
This  which  he  promised  they  firmly  be- 
lieved. The  Jews  now  attended  to  no 
business,  discoursed  of  nothing  but  their 
return,  and  believed  Sabatai  to  be  the 
Messias  as  firmly  as  we  Christians  be- 
lieve any  article  of  faith.  A  right  reve- 
rend person,  then  in  Turkey,  meeting 
with  a  Jew  of  his  acqumntance  at  Aleppo, 
he  asked  him  what  he  thought  orsa- 
batai.  The  Jew  replied,  that  he  believ- 
ed him  to  be  the  Messias;  and  that  he 
was  so  far  of  that  belief,  that,  if  he  should 
prove  an  impostor,  he  would  then  turn 
Christian.  It  is  fit  we  should  be  parti- 
cular m  this  relation,  because  the  liis- 
tory  is  so  verv  surprising  and  remarka- 
ble ;  and  we  have  the  account  of  it  from 
those  who  were  in  Turkey. 

Sabatai  Sevi  was  the  son  of  MordecM 
Sevi,  a  mean  Jew  of  Smyrna.  Sabatai 
was  very  bookish,  and  arrived  to  great 
skill  in  the  Hebrew  learning.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  new  doctiine,  and  for 
it  was  expelled  the  city.  He  went 
thence  to  Salonichi,  of  old  called  Thes- 
salonica,  where  he  married  a  veiy  hand- 
some woman,  and  was  divorced  from 
her.  Then  he  travelled  into  the  Morea, 
then  to  Tripoli,  Gaza,  and  Jeinisalem. 
By  the  way  he  picked  up  a  thud  wife. 
At  Jerusalem  he  began  to  reform  the 
Jews'  constitutions,  and  abolish  one  of 
their  solemn  fasts,  and  communicated 
his  designs  of  pi-ofessine  himself  the 
Messias  to  one  Nathan.  He  was  pleased 
with  it,  and  set  up  for  his  Elias,  or  fore- 
runner, and  took  upon  him  to  abolidi 
all  the  Jewish  fasts,  as  not  beseeming^ 
when  the  bridegroom  was  now  come. 
Nathan  prophesied  that  the  Messias 
should  appear  before  the  Grand 
Seignior  in  less  than  two  years,  and 
take  from  him  his  crown,  and  lead  him 
in  chains. 

.  At  Gaza,  Sabatai  preached  repent- 
ance, together  with  a  faith  in  himself, 
so  effectually,  that  the  peoi>le  gave 
themselves  up  to  their  devotions  and 
alms.  The  noise  of  this  Mes^s  begspi 
to  fill  all  place&    Sabatai  now  resolved 
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for  Smyrna,  and  then  for  Constantinople, 
Nathan  writes  to  him  from.  Damascus, 
and  thus  he  begins  his  letter ;  /*  To  the 
king,  our  king,  lord  of  lords,  who  ^- 
thers  the  dispei^sed  of  Israel,  who  re- 
deems our  captivity,  the  man  elevated 
to  the  height  of  all' sublimity,  the  Mes- 
sias  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  true  Mes- 
sias,  the  celestial  Lion,  Sabat^  Sevi.'* 

And  now,  throughout  Turkey,  the 
Jews  were  in  great  expectation  of  glo- 
rious times.  They  now  were  devout  and 
penitent,  that  they  might  not  obstruct 
the  good  which  they  hoped  for. 

Some  fasted  so  long  that  they  were 
fiamished  to  death ;  others  burica  them- 
selves in  the  earth  till  their  limbs  grew 
stiff;  some  would  endure  mcKine  wax 
dropped  on  their  flesh ;  some  rolled  in 
snow;  othei-s,  in  a  cold  season^  would 
put  themselves  into  cold  water;  and 
many  buried  themselves.  Business  was 
laid  aside;  superfluities  of  household 
utensUs  were  sold;  the  poor  were  pro- 
vided for  by  immense  contributions. 
^batai  comes  to  Smyrna,  where  he 
•was  a4ored  by  the  people,  though  the 
Chacham  contradicted  him,  for  which 
he  was  removed  from  his  office.  There 
he  in  writing  styles  himself  the  only  and 
first-born  Son  of  God,.tlie  Messias,  the 
Saviotur  of  Israel.  And  though  he  met 
with  some  opposition,  yet  he  prevailed 
there  at  last  to  that  degree,  tnat  some 
of  his  followers  prophesied,  and  fell 
into  strange  ecstacies:  four  himdi'ed 
men  and  women  prophesied  of  his 
growing  kingdom;  and  young  infants, 
•who  could  hairdly  speak,  would  plainly 
pronounce  Sabatai,  Messias,  and  Son  of 
Gpd.  The  people  were  for  a  time  pos- 
sessed, and  voices  heard  froTci  their 
bowels :  some  fell  into  trances,  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  recounted  their  future 
prosperity,  theb  visions  of  the  Lion  of 
Judan,  and  the  triumphs  of  Sabatai. 
All  which,  says  the  relator,  were  cer- 
tiunly  true,  being  effects  of  diabolical 
delusions,  as  the  Jews  themselves  have 
since  confessed. 

Now  the  impostor  swells  and  assumes. 
Whereas  the  jcw^  in  their  synagogues, 
were  wont  to  pray  for  the  Gi'and 
Seignior,  he  oraers  those  prayers  to 
be  forborne  for  the  future,  thinking  it 
an  indecent  thing  to  pray  for  him  who 
was  shortly  to  be  his  captive^  and,  in- 
stead of  prajring  for  the  Turkish  empe- 
ror, he  appoints  prayers  for  himself 
He  also  elected  princes  to  govern  the 
Jews  in  their  march  towards  the  Holy 
L^d,  and  to  minister  justice  to  them 
jheh  they  should  be  possessed  of  it. 
These  princes  were  men  well  known  in 
the  dty  of  Smyrna  at  that  time.    The 


people  were  now  pressing  to  see  sortie 
miracle  to  confirm  their  faith,  and  to 
convince  the  Gentiles.  Here  the  im- 
postor was  puzzled,  though  any  juggling 
trick  would  have  served  their  tarn. 
But  the  credulous  people  supplied  this 
defect  ,When  Sabatai  was  before  the 
Cadi  (or  justice  of  peace,)  some  affirmed 
they  saw  a  pillar  of  fire  between  him 
and  the  Cam;  and  after  some  had  af- 
fiiTOed  it,  others  were  ready  to  swear 
it,  and  did  swear  it  also;  and  this  was 
presently  beUeved  by  the  Jews  of  that 
city.  He  that  did  not  now  believe  him 
to  DC  the  Messias  was  to  be  shunned  as 
an  excommunicated  person.  The  im- 
postor now  declares  that  he  was  call^ 
of  God  to  see  Constantinople,  where  he 
had  much  to  do.  He  ships  himself  to 
that  end,  in  a  Turkish  saick,  in  January, 
1666.  He  had  a  long  and  troublesome 
voyage;  he  had  not  power  over  the 
sea  and  winds.  The  Visier,  upon  the 
news,  sends  for  hiin,  and  confines  him 
in  a  loathsome  prison.  The  Jews  pay 
him  their  visits;  and  they  of  this  city 
are  as  infatuated  as  those  in  Smyrna. 
They  forbid  traffic  and  refuse  to  pay 
their  debts.  Some  of  our  English  mer- 
chants not  knowing  how  to  recover 
their  debts  from  the  Jews,  took  tWs  oc- 
casion to  visit  Sabatai,  and  make  their 
complaints  to  him  against  his  subjects; 
whereupon  he  wi*cte  the  following  letter 
to  the  Jews. 

"  To  you  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews, 
who  expect  the  appearance  of  the 
Mes^as,  and  the  salvation  of  Israel, 
peace  without  end.  Whereas  we  are 
mfymed  that  you  are  indebted  to  seve- 
ral of  the  English  nation,  it  seemetk 
right  unto  us  to  order  you  to  make  satis- 
faction to  these  your  just  debts,  which  if 
you  refuse  to  do,  and  not  obey  us  here- 
m,  know  you  that  then  you  are  not 
to  enter  with  us  into  our  joys  and  do- 
minions." 

Sabatai  remained  a  prisoner  in  Con- 
stantinople for  the  space  of  two  months. 
The  Grand  Visier,  designing  for  Candia, 
thought  it  not  safe  to  leave  him  in  the 
citv  during  the  Grand  Seignior's  absence 
ana  his  own.  He,  therefore,  removed 
him  to  the  Dardanelli,  a  better  air  in- 
deed, but  yet  out  of  the  way,  and  conse- 
qiiently  importing  less  danger  to  the 
city ;  which  occasioned  the  Jews  to  con- 
1  elude  that  the  Turks  could  not,  or  durst 
not,  take  a\vay  hi^life;  which  had,  they 
concluded,  been  the  surest  way  to  have 
removed  all  jealousy.  The  Jews  flocked 
in  great  numbers  to  the  castle  where  he 
was  a  prisoner ;  not  Only  those  that  were 
near,  but  from  Poland,  Germany,  Leg- 
horn, Venice,  and  other  places  j-  they 
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Tiecdved  Sabatai's  bles»ng,  and  promi- 
ses of  advancement  The  Turks  made 
use  of  this  confluence ;  they  raised  the 
price  of  their. lodgings  and  provisions, 
and  put  their  price  upon  those  who 
desired  to  see  Sabatai  for  their  admit- 
tance. This  profit  stopped  their  mouths, 
and  no  complaints  were  for  this  cause 
sent  to  Adrianople. 

Sabatai,  in  his  confinement,  appoints 
the  manner  pf  his  own  nativity.  He 
commands  the  Jews  to  keep  it  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  month  Ab,  and  to  make 
it  a  day  of  great  joy,  to  celebrate  it  with 
pleasing  meats  and  drinks,  with  illumi- 
nations and  music.  He  obligeth  them 
to  acknowledge  the  love  of  God,  in 
^vin^  them  that  day  of  consolation  for 
the  birth  of  their  king  Messias,  Sabatai 
Sevi,  his  servant  *and  first-bom  Son  in 
love. 

We  may  observe,  by  the  wa^,  the 
kisolence  of  this  impostor.  This  day 
was  a  solemn  day  of  fasting  among  the 
Jews,  formerly  in  memory'  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  temple  by  the  Chaldees : 
several  other  sad  thmgs  happened  in 
this  month,  as  the  Jews  observe ;  that 
then,  and  upon  the  same  day,  the  second 
temple  was  destroyed ;  and  that  in  this 
month  it  wa3  decreed  in  the  wilderness 
that  tlie  Israelites  should  not  enter  into 
Canaan,  &c.  Sabatai  was  bom  on  this 
day;  and,  therefore,  the  fast  must  be 
turned  to  a  feast ;  whereas,  in  tmth,  it 
had  been  well  for  the  Jews  had  he  not 
been  bom  at  all ;  and  much  better  for 
himself  as  will  appear  i^rom  what 
follows. 

.The  flews  of  that  city  paid  Sabatai 
Sevi  great  respect.  They  decked  their 
synagogues  with  S.  S.  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  made  for  him  in  the  wall  a  crown  : 
they  attributed  the  same  titles  and  pi'cJ- 

§hecies  to  him  which  we  apply  to  our 
aviour.  He  was  also,  during  this  im- 
prisraiment,  visited  by  pilgrims  fi*om  all 
parts,  that  had  heard  his  story.  Among 
whom  Nehemiah  Cohen,  fi-om  Poland, 
•was  one,  a  man  of  great  learning  in  the 
Kabbala  and  easte^m^tonn^es ;  who  de- 
sired a  conference  with  Sabatai,  and  at 
the  conference  maintained,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Scrmture,  there  ought  to  be 
a  two-fold  Messias;  one  the  son  of 
Ephraim,  a  poor  and  despised  teacher 
of^he  law ;  the  other  the  son  of  David, 
to  be  a  conqueror.  Nehemiah  was  con- 
tent to  be  the  former,  the  son  of, 
Ephraim,  and  to  leave  the  glory  and 
dignity  of  the  latter  to  SabataL  Sabatai, 
for  what  appears,  did  not  dislike  this. 
But  here  lay  the  ground  of  the  quarrel  : 
"Keheroiah  taught  that  the  son  of 
CphFsum  ought  to  be  the  foremnner 
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of  the  ton  of  David,  and  to  usher  hhn 
in ;  and  Nehemiah  accused  Sabatai  of 
too  gi'eat  forwardness  in  appearing  as 
the  son  of  David,^  before  the  son  of 
Ephraim  had  led  him  the  -^ay.  Sabatai 
could  not  brook  this  doctrine;  for  he 
might  fear  that  the  son  of  Ephraim, 
who  was  to  lead  the  w^,  mignt  pre- 
tend to  be  the  son  of  David,  and  so  leave 
him  in  the  lurch;  and,  therefore,  he 
excluded  him  from  any  part  or  share  in 
this  matter ;  which  was  the  occasion  of 
the  niin  of  Sabatai,  and  all  his  glorioijs 
designs.  Nehemiali,  being  disappoint- 
ed, goes  to  Adrianople,  and  informs 
th^  ^reat  ministers  of  state  against  Sa- 
batai, as  a  lewd  and  dangerous  person 
to  the  government,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  him  out  0{  the  way. 
The  Grand  Seignior,  being  informed  of 
this,  sends  for  Sabatai,  who,  much  de- 
jected, appears  before  him.  The  Grand 
Seignior  requires  a  miracle,  and  chooses 
one  himself;  and  it  was  this :  that  Sa- 
batai should  be  stripped  naked,  and  set 
as  a  mark  for  his  archers  to  shoot  at ; 
and,  if  the  aiTOws  did  not  pierce  his 
flesh,  he  would  own  him  to  be  the  Mes- 
sias. Sabatai  had  not  faith  enough  to 
bear  up  under  so  great  a  trial.  The 
Grand  Seignior  l^t  him  know  Jthat  he 
would  forthwith  impale  him,  and  that 
the  stake  was  prepared  for  hitn,  unless 
he  would  turn  Turk.  Upon  which  he 
c6nsented  to  turn  Mahometan,  to  the 
great  confusion  of  the  Jews.  And  yet 
some  of  the  Jews  were  so  vain  as  to 
affirm  that  it  was  not  Sabatai  himself, 
but  his  shadow,  that  professed  the  reli- 
gion, and  was  seen  in  the  habit  of  a 
Turk ;  so  great  was  their  obstinacy  and 
infidelity,  as  if  it  werei  a  thing  impossi- 
ble to  convince  these  deluded  and  in- 
fatuated wretches. 

^  After  all  this,  several  of  the  Jews  con- 
tinued to  use  the  forms,  in  their  public 
worship  prescribed  by  this  Mahometan 
Messias,  which  obliged  the  piincipal 
Jews  of  Constantinople  to  send  to  the 
synagogue  of  Smyrna  to  forbid  this 
practice.  During  these  thmgs,  the  Jews, 
mstead  of  minding  their  trade  and 
traffic,  filled  their  letters  with  news  of 
i  Skbatai  their  Messiah  and  his  wonder- 
ful works.  They  reported,  thatj  when 
the  Gi*a^d  Seignior  sent  td  take  him, 
he  caused  all  the  messengers  that  were 
sent  to  die ;  and  when  otner  Janizaries 
were  sent,  they  all  fell  dead  by  a  word 
from  his  mouth;  and  being  requested, 
to  do  it,  he  caused  them  to  revive  a^in. 
They  added,  that,  though  the  pnsoa 
where  Sabatai  lay  was  barred  and  fast- 
ened with  strong  iron  locks,  yet  he  wa« 
seen  to  walk  through  the  streets  with  a 
Zi 
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numeroiu  trafti;  that  the  >  shackles 
which  were  upon  his  neck  and  feet  did 
not  fall  off,  but  were  turned  into  eold, 
with  which  Sabatai  gratified  his  follow- 
ers. Upon  the  fame  of  these  things  the 
Jews  of  Italy  sent  legates  to  Smyrna,  to 
enquire  into  the  truth  of  these  matters. 
Wnen  the  legates  arrived  at  Smyrna, 
they  heaid  of  the  news  tliat  Sabatai 
was  turned  Turk,  to  their  very  great 
confusion;  bi^t,  going  to  viatthe  brother 
of  Sabatai,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them  that  Sabatai  was  still  the  true 
Messias;  that  it  was  not  Sabatai  that 
went  about  in  the  habit  of  a  Turk,  but 
his  angel,  or  spirit ;  that  his  body  was 
taken  into  heaven,  and  should  be  sent 
down  again  when  God  should  think. it 
a  fit  season.  He  added,  that  Nathan, 
his  forerunner,  who  had  wrought  many 
miracles,  would  soon  be  at  Smyrna; 
that  he  would  reveal  hidden  thiiigs  to 
them,  and  confirm  them.  But  this  Elias 
was  not  suflFered  to  cohie  into  Smyrna, 
and  though  the  legates  saw  him  else-^ 
where,  they  received  no  satisfaction 
at  all. 

24.  The  last  false  Christ  that  had 
made  any  considerable  number  of  c©n- 
veits  was  one  Rabbi  Mordecai,  a  Jew 
of  Germany :  he  appeared  in  the  year 
1632.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
found  out  to  be  an  impostor,  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Italy  to  Poland  to 
save  his  life.  Wllat  became  of  him  af- 
terwards does  not  seem  to  be  recorded. 

This  may  be  considered  as  trUe  and 
exact  an  account  of  the  false  Christs 
that  have  arisen  since  the  crucifixion  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  as  can  well  be  given. 
See  Johannes  a  Lenfs  Hist,  of  FcUse 
Messiahs;  Jortin^^  Rem.  on  Eccl.  Hist. 
vol.  iii.  p.  330 ;  Kidder's  Demonstration 
of  the  Messias;  Harris's  Sermons  on 
the  Messiah;  The  Eleventh  VoluTne  of 
the  Mod&m  Part  of  the  Universal  His- 
tory; Simfison's  Key  to  the  Profihecics^ 
sec.  9;  Maclaurin  on  the  Prop,hecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah;  Fuller's  Jesus 
the  true  Messiah, 

METHODIST,  a  name  applied  to 
different  sects,  both  Papists  and  Protes- 
tants,--^!.  The  fiohish  Alethodists  were 
those  polemical  doctors  who  arose  in 
France  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  opposition  to  the  Hu- 
guenots, or  Protestants.  These  Metho- 
dists, from  their  different  manner  of 
treating  the  coRtroversy  with  their  op- 
ponents, may  be  divided  into  two  dasses. 
The  one  comprehends  those  doctors 
Jhosei  method  of  disputing  with  the 
Protestants  wa*  disingenuous  and  unrea- 
sonable; and  who  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  thos^*  railitaiy  chiefs  Who  shtit 


up  their  troops  in  inti«nchma^  and 
strong  holds,  m  order  to  cover  them 
from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Of  this 
number  were  the  Jesuit  Veron,  who 
required  the  Protestants  to  prove  the 
tenets  of  tiieir  church  by  ^Jlain  pas 
sages  of  Scripture,  without  being  allow- 
ed the  liberty  of  illustrating  those  pas- 
sages, reasomn^  upon  them,  or  draw- 
ing any  conclusions  from  them ;  Nihu- 
sius,  an  apostate  from  the  Protestant 
religion;  the,  two  Wallenbui^  and 
others, « who  confined  themselves  to  the 
business  of  answering  objections;  and 
cardinal  Richlieu,  who  confined  the 
whole  controversY  to  the  single  article 
of  the  divine  institution  and  authority 
of  the  church. — 2.  The  Methodists  cf 
the  second  class  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  most  expedient  manner  of  reducing 
the  Protestants  to  silence,  was  not  to  at* 
tack  them  by  piecemeal,  but  to  over- 
whelm them*  at  once  by  the  weight  of 
some  general  principle,  or  presumptk>n, 
or  some  universal  argument,  which 
comprehended  or  might  be  applied  to 
all  the  points  contested  between  the  two 
churches;  thus  imitating  the  conduct 
of  tliose  military  leaders,  who,  instead 
of  spending  their  time  and  strength  in 
sieges  and  skirmishes,  endeavoured  to 
pui  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  general  tjid. 
dfe^ve  action.  Some  ot  these  polemics 
rested  the  defence  of  popery  upon 
firescrihtion;  others  upon  tne  wicked 
lives  ot  Protestant  prmces  who  had  left 
the  chui*ch  of  Rome ;  others,  the  crime 
of  religions  schism  ;  the  variety  of  opi- 
nions among  Protestants  with  regard  to 
doctrine  and  discipline,  and  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  tenets  and  worship  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  thus,  by  urging 
their  respective  arguments,  they  thought 
they  should  stop  the  mouths  of  their 
adversaries  at '  once. 

METHOMSTS,  PROTESTANT, 
origin  of.  It  b»not  generally  known 
that  the  name  of  Methodist  had  been 
given  long  before  to  a  religious  sect  in 
England,  or  at  least,  to  a  party  in  reli- 
gion which  "was  distinguished  by  some 
of  the  same  marks  as  are  now  sup- 

gosed  to  apply  to  the  Mtthodists.  John 
pence,  wno  was  librarian  of  Sion  Col- 
lege in  1657,  in  a  book  which  he  publish- 
ed, says,  *^  Where  are  now  our  Ana- 
baptists and  plain  pike  staff  Metho- 
dists, who  esteem  all  flowers  of  rhetoric 
in  sermons  no  better  than  stinking 
weeds?''— But  the  denomination  to 
which  we  here  refer,  was  fouhded,  in 
the  year  1729,  by  one  Mr.  Morgan  and 
Mr.  John  Wesl^.  In  the  moiith  of 
November  that  year,  the  latter  being 
thien  fellow  of  Lincoln  CoIJfegfe,  began 
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to  q)end  some  evenings  in  ireading  the  )j^ 
Greek  Testament,  with  Charles  Wes-  1 
lev,  student,  Mr.  Morgan,  commoner  of 
Christ  Churchy  and  Mr.  Kirkham,  of 
Merton  College.  Not  long  afterwards, 
two  or  three  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  John 
Wesley  obtained  leave  to  attend  these 
meetings.  They  then  began  to  visit  the 
sick  in  different  paits  of  the  town,  and 
the  prisoners  also,  who  were  confined 
in  the  castle.  Two  years  after  they 
were  jcaned  by  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Queen  s 
College,  Mr.  Broughton,  and  Mr.  Her- 
vey;  and,  in  1735,  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Whitfield,  then  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  At  this  time  their  number  in  Ox- 
ford amounted  to  about  fourteen.  They 
obtained  their  name  from  the  exact 
regTLilarity  of  their  lives,  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  young  gentleman  or  Christ 
Chui*ch  to  say,  "Here  is  a  new  sect  of 
Methodists  sprung  up;"  alluding  to  a 
sect  of  ancient  physicians  who  were 
called  Methodists  because  they  reduced 
the  whole  healing  art  to  a  few  common 
principles,  and  brought  it  into  some 
methcxi  and  order.  » 

At  the  time  that  this  society  was 
formed,  it  was  said  that  the  whole  king- 
dom of  England  was  tending  fast  to  in- 
fidelity. **  It  is  come,"  says  Bishop  But- 
ler, "I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  many  persons,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  en- 
quiry ;  but  that  it  is  nuw  at  length  dis- 
covered to  be  fictitious;  and  accordingly 
they  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  present  age, 
this  were  an  agreement  among  all  peo- 
ple of  discernment,  and  nothing  remam- 
ed  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject 
of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were,  by  way 
of  reprisal  for  its  having  so  long  inter- 
rupted the  pleasures  of  the  world." 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Metjiodists  were  the  instruments  of 
stemming  this  torrent.  The  sick  and 
the  poor  also  tasted  the  fruits  of  their 
labours  and  benevolence :  Mr.  Wesley 
aibridged  himself  of  all  his  supei'fluities, 
and  proposed  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent;  and  so  prosperous  was  the 
scheme,  that  they  quickly  increased 
their  fund  to  eighty  pounds  per  annum. 
This,  which  one  should  have  thought 
would  have  been  attended  w'th  praise 
instead  of  censure,  quickly  drew  upon 
them  a  kind  of  persecution;  some  of 
the  seniors  of  the  university  began  to  in- 
terfere, and  it  was  reported  "that  the 
college  censor  was  eoing  to  blow  up 
^e  godly  clubJ'  They  found  them- 
selves, however,  patronized  and  encou- 
raged by  some  men  eminent  for  their 
leanung  and  virtue ;  so  that  the  society 
stiU  coDtinued*  though  thqr  had  suffere4 


a  severe  loss,  hi  1730,  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  who,  it  is  said,  was  the 
founder  of  it.  In  October,  1735,  Jdin 
and  Charles  Wesley,  Mr.  Ingham,  and 
Mr.  Deiamotte,  son  of  a  merchant  in 
London,  embarked  for  Georgia,  in  order 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians^ 
After  their  arrival  they  were  at  firs^, 
favourably  received,  but  in  a  short  time 
lost  the  a&ction  of  the  people;  and,  on 
account  of  ^ome  differences  with  the 
store-keeper,  Mr.  Wesley  was  obliged 
to  retuni  to  Imgland.  Mr.  W  esley,  how- 
ever, was  sooK  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wldt- 
field,  whose  repeated  labours  in  that 
part  of  the  world  are  well  known. 

II.  Methodists,  tenets  of.  After  Mr* 
Whitfield  returned  from  America ,  in 
1741,  he  declared'  his  full  assent  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin;  Mr.  Wesley,  on 
the  contrary,  professed  the  Arminiai^ 
doctrine,  and  had  printed,  in  favour  of 
perfection  and  umversal  redemption, 
and  very  stronely  against  election,  a 
doctrine  which  Mr.  Whitfield  believed 
to  be  unscriptural.  The  difference, 
therefore,  of  sentiments  between  these 
two  great  men  caused  a  separation.  Mr. 
Wesley  preached  m  a  place  called  the 
Foundery,  where  Mr.  Whitfield  pfeach- 
ed  but  once,  and  no  more.  Mr.  Whit- 
field, then  preached  to  very  large  con- 
legations  out  of  doors ;  and  soon  after," 
m  connection  with  Mr.  Cennick,  and 
one  or  two  more,  began  a  new  house,  in 
Kingswood,  Gloucestershire,  and  es- 
tabhshed  a  school  that  favoured  Cal- 
vinistical  preachers.  The  Methodists, 
therefore,  were  now  divided ;  one  palt 
following  Mr.  Wesley,  and  the  othei: 
Mr.>Vhitfield. 

fhe  doctrines  of  the  Wesleyan  Me^ 
thodists,  according  to  their  own  account, 
are  the  same  as  the  chtn:'ch  of  England, 
as  set  forth  in  her  liturgy,  articles,  and, 
homilies.  This,  however,  has  been  dis- 
puted. Mr.  Weslej^,  in  his  appeal  to  men 
of  reason  and  religion,  thus  declares  Jli& 
sentiments:  "AU I  teach,"  he  observ^^ 
"respects  either  the  nature  and  ccmdi- 
tion  of  justification,  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  salvation,  the  nature  of  justify- 
ing and  saving  faith,  or  the  Author  of 
faith  and  salvation.  That  justification 
whereof  our  articles  and  homilies  speak 
signifies  present  forgiveness,  and  cons^^ 
quently  acceptance  with  God :  I  believe 
tne  condition  of  this  is  faith:  I  mean 
not  only  that  without  fsuth  we  cannot  be 
justified,  but  also  that,  as  soon  as  ^r\y 
one  has  true  faith,  in  that  moment  he  is 
iuatified.  Good  works  follow  this  faith,^ 
but  cannot  go  before  it ;  much  less  can 
sanctification,  which  impliefj  a  continued 
course  ^of  good  ^voi'ks  S!i>ri«ging  fyon\ 
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hcAtfie&s  of  heait.  But  it  is  allowed  that 
sanctificadon  goes  before  our  justifica- 
tion at  the  last  day,  Heb.  xii.  14.  Re- 
pentance, and  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance, go  before  faith.  Repentance  ab- 
solutely must  go  before  faith;  fruits 
meet  for  it,  if  there  be  opportunity.  By 
repentance  I  mean  conviction  of  sin, 
producing  real  desires  and  sincere  re- 
solutions of  amendment ;  by  salvation  I 
.  mean^not  barely  deliverance  from  hell, 
but  a  present  deliverance  frpm  sin. 
Faith,  in  general,  is  a  divine  supematu- 
nd  evidence,  or  conviction  of  things  not 
seen,  not  discoverable  by  our  bodily 
senses :  justifying  faith  implies  not  only 
a  divine  evidence  or  conviction  that  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  un- 
to himself,  but  a  sure  trust  and  confi- 
dence that  Christ  died  for  my  sins,  that 
he  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me. 
And  the  moment  a  penitent  sinner  be- 
lieves this,  God  pardons  and  absolves 
him ;  and  as  soon  as  his  pardon  or  justi- 
fication is  witnessed  to  him  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  is  saved.  From  that  time  (un- 
less he  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith)  sal- 
vation gradually  increases  in  his  soul. 

« The  Author  of  faith  and  salvation 
is  God  alone.  Therc  in  no  more  of  power 
than  of  merit  in  man ;  but  as  all  merit  is 
in  the  Son  of  God,  in  what  he  has  done 
and  suflFeixid  for  us,  so  all  power  is  in  the 
Spirit  of  God,  And,  therefore,  every 
man,  in  order  to  believe  unto  salvation, 
must  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  So  far 
Mr.  Wesley.  Respecting  original  sin, 
free  will,  the  justification  of  men,  eobd 
Works,  and  works  done  before  justifica- 
tion, he  refers  us  to  what  is  said  on  these 
subjects  in  the  former  part  of  the  ninth, 
the  tenth,  the  eleventh,  the  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  articles  of  the  chuix^h  of 
England.  One  of  Mr.  Wesley's  preach- 
ers oears  this  testimony  of  him  and  his 
sentiments:  "The  Gospel,  considered 
as  a  general  plan  of  salvation,  he  viewed 
as  a  display  of  the  divine  perfections,  in 
a  way  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God; 
in  which  all  the  diviiie  attributes  harmo- 
nize, and  shine  forth  with  peculiar  lus- 
tre.— ^The  Gospel,  considered  as  a  means 
to  attain  an  end,  appcfared  to  him  to  dis- 
cover as 'gi'eat  fitness  in  the  means  to 
the  end  as  can  possibly  be  discovered  in 
the  structure  of  natural  bodies,  or  in  the 
various  operations  of  nature,  from  a 
view  of  which  we  draw  our  ailments 
for  the  existence  of  God.-^Man  he 
viewed  as  blind,  ignorant,  wandering  out 
of  the  way,  with  his  mind  estranged 
from  God. — He  considered  the  Gospel 
as  a  dispensation  of  mercy  to  men,  hold- 
ing forth  pardon,  a  free  pardon  of  sin  to 
all  who  repoit  and  believe  in  Christ, 


Jesus.  The  (Sospel,  he  belicired,  hiciil- 
cates  universal  holiness,  both  in  heart 
and  in  the  conduct  of  life. — He  showed 
a  mind  well  instructed  in  the  oi'acles  of 
(jod,  and  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature.  He  contended,  that  the  first 
step  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  repent ;  and 
that,  till  a  man  is  convinced  of  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  is  determined  to  depart  from 
it ;  till  he  is  convinced"  that  there  is  a 
beauty  in  holiness,  and  som^ething  truly 
desirable  in  being  reconcile'd  to  God,  he 
is  not  prepared  to  receive  Christ  The 
second  impprtant  and  necessary  step,  he 
believed  to  be  faith,  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  the  apostle,  •  Repentance  to- 
ward God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,'  Acts  xx.  20,  ^1.  In  ex- 
plaining sanctification,  he  accurately 
distinguished  it  from  justification,  or  the 
pardon  of  sin.  Justification  admits  us 
into  a  state  of  grace  and  favour  with 
God,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  sancti- 
fication, or  Christian  holiness,  in  all  its 
extent  There  has  b(ren  a  great  cla- 
mour raised  against  him  because  he 
called  his  view  of  sanctification  by  the 
word  fierfection;  but  he  often  explain- 
ed what  he  meant  by  this  term.  He 
meant  by  the  word  perfection,  such  a 
degree  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  man ;  such  a  degree  of  the  love  ot 
justice,  truth,  holiness,  and  purity,  as 
will  remove  from  the  heart  every  con- 
trary disposition  towards  God  or  man: 
and  that  this  should  be  our  state  ot 
mind  in  every  situation  and  in  every 
circumstance  of  life. — He  maintained 
that  God  is  a  God  of  love,  not  to  a  part 
of  his  creatures  only,  but  to  all ;  that  He 
who  is  the  Father  of  all,  who  made  all, 
who  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  aU 
his  creatures,  loves  them  all ;  that  he 
loved  the  world,  and  gave  his  Son  a 
ransom  for  all  without  distinction  of 
persons.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  toi*e- 

{)i*esent  God  as  partial,  as  confining  his 
ove  to  a  few,  was  unworthy  our  notions 
of  the  Deity.  He  maintained  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men ;  and  that  he  is  to  be 
offered  to  all ;  that  all  are  to  be  invited 
to  come  to  him:  and  that  whosoever 
comes  in  the  way  which  God  has  up- 
pointed  may  partake  of  his  blessings. 
He  suprosed  th^t  sufficient  grace  is 
given  to'  all,  in  that  way  and  manner 
which  is  best  adapted  to  influence  tlie 
mind.  He  did  not  believe  salvation  was 
by  works.  So  far  was  he  from  puttuig- 
works  in  the  place  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
that  he  only  gave  them  theb  just  value  t 
he  considered  them  as  the  fruits  of  a 
living  operative  faith,  and  as  the  mea- 
sure of  our  futui'^  reward;  for  every- 
man  will  be  rewai^ded  not  for  his  work% 
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but  According  to  the  measure  of  them. 
He  gave  the  whcde  glory  of  salvation  to 
God,  from  first  to  last.  He  believe^d 
that  man  would  never  turn  to  God,  if 
God  did  not  begin  the  work :  he  oftek 
said  that  the  first  approaches  of  grace 
to  the  mind  are  iiTesistible ;  that  is,  that 
a  man  cannot  avoid  being  convinced 
that  he  is  a  sinner ;  that  God,  by  vfi- 
rksas  means,  awakens  his  conscience; 
and  whether  the  man  will  or  no,  these 
convictions  approach  him."  In  order 
that  we  may  form  still  clearer  ideas 
respecting  Mr,  Wesley's  opinions,  we 
shall  here  quote  a  few  questions  and 
answers  as  laid  down  in  the  Minutes 
of  Conference.  Q.  **In  what  sense  is 
Adam^  sin  hnputed  to  all  mankind  ^'* 
A.  "In  Adam  all  die,  i.  e.  1.  Our  bo- 
dies then  became  mortal. — 2.  Our  souls 
died,  i.  e.  were  disunited  from  God.  And 
hence, — ^3.  We  are  all  bom  with  a  sin- 
fiil,  devilish  nature ;  by  reason  whereof, 
—4.  We  are  children  of  wrath,  liable  to 
death  eternal,"  Rom.  v.  18.  Eph.  ii.  3. 
Q.  "In  what  sense  is  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  imputed  to  all  mankind,  or  to 
believers?"  A.  "We  do  not  find  it  ex- 
pressly afiirmed  in  Scripture  that  God 
miputes  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to 
any,  although  we  do  find  that  faith  is 
hnputed  for  righteousness.  That  text, 
*  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  all  men 
were  made  sinners,  so  bv  the  obedience 
of  one  all  were  made  righteous,'  we  con- 
ceive, means  by  the  merits  of  Christ  all 
men  are  cleared  from  the  ^ilt  of  Adam's 
actual  sin."  Q.  "  Can  faith  be  lost  but 
through  disobedience  ?"  A.  "  It  cannot. 
A  believer  first  inwardly  disobeys ;  in- 
clines to  sin  with  his  heart ;  then  his  in- 
tercourse with  God  is  cut  off,  i.  e.  his 
faith  is  lost ;  and  after  this  he  may  fall 
into  outward  sin,  being  now  weak,  and 
like  another  man."  Q.  "What  is  im- 
plied in  being  a./ierfect  Christian?''  A. 
•'The  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
our  heart,  and  with  all ,  our  mind,  and 
«oul,  and  strength."  Q.  "Dees  this  im- 
ply that  all  inward  sin  is  taken  away  V* 
A.  "Without  doubt;  or  how  could  we 
be  said  to  be  savedyrom  all  our  unclean- 
nessea?'^  Ezek.  xxxvi.  29.  Q.  "How 
much  is  allowed  by  our  brethren  who 
differ  from  us  witli  regard  to  entire  sanc- 
ttfication?"  A.  "  They  crant,  1.  That 
every  one.must  be  entirew  sanctified  in 
the  article  of  death. — 2»  That  till  then 
a  believer  daily  grows  in  grace,  comes 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection. — 3. 
That  we.  ought  to  be  continually  press- 
ing after  this,  and  to  exhort  all  others  to 
do  90."  Q.  "What  do  we  allow  them  .^" 
A.  "We  grant,  1.  That  many  of  those 
who  have  died  m  tlie  faith,  yea,  the 
31* 


greater  part  of  those  we  have  kno^vn, 
^ere  not  sanctified  throughout  ndt  made 
perfect  in  love,  till  a  little  before  death. 
— 2.  That  the  term  sanctified  is  con- 
tinually applied  by  St.  Paul  to  all  that 
were  justified,  that  were  true  believers. 
—3.  That  by  this  term  alone  he  rarely 
(If  ever)  means  saved  from  all  sin.— 4. 
That  consequently  it  is  not  proper  to 
use  it  in  this  sense,  without  adding  the 
word  *  wholly,  entirely,*  or  the  like. — 5. 
That  the  inspired  writers  almost  con- 
tinually speak  of  or  to  those  who  wei*e 
justified,  out  very  rarely  either  of  or  to 
those  who  were  sanctified. — 6.  That 
consequently  it  behoves  us  to  speak  in 
public  almost  continually  cf  the  state  of 
justification ;  but  more  rarely  in  fiiU  and 
exj^licit  terms  concerning  entire  sanc- 
tification."  Q.  "What  then,  is  the  pomt 
wherein  we  divide?"  A.  "It  is  this: 
Whether  we  should  expect  to  be  saved 
from  all  sin  before  the  article  of  death." 
Q.  "Is  there  any  clear  ScHpture  pro- 
mise of  this,  tliat  God  will  save  us  trom 
all  sin?"  A.  "There  is,  Ps.  cxxx.  8: 
I  He  shall  redeem  Israel  from  a//,  his 
iniquities.*  This  is  more  largely  ex- 
pressed m  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  29.  2  Cor. 
vii.  1.  Deut.  xxx.  6. 1  John  iii.  8.  Eph.  v. 
25,  27.  John  xvii.  20,  23.  I.John  iv.  17." 
'  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
view  of  the  tenets  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists ;  and  this  I  have  chosen  to 
do  in  their  own  words,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent misrepresentation. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  they  need  not  be  inserted 
here,  as  the  reader  will  find  the  sub- 
stance of  them  under  the  article  Cal- 

VINISTS. 

III.  Methodists,  government  and  dis- 
cifiline  of.  A  considerable  number  both 
or  the  Calvinist  and  Arminian  Metho- 
dists approve  of  the  discipline  of  the  * 
church  of  Eng?andj  while^  many,  it  is 
said,  are  dissenters  in  principle.  Mr. 
Wesley  and  Mr.  Whitfield  were  both 
brought  up  in,  and  paid  peculiar  respett 
to  that  church.  They  did  not,  however, 
as  it  is  well  known,  confine  themselves 
to  her  laws  in  all .  respects  as  it  related 
to  discipline. 

Mr.  Wesley  having  formed  nume- 
rous societies  m  different  parts,  he,  with 
his  brother  Charles,  drew  up  certain 
rules,  by  which  they  were,  ana  it  seems 
in  many  respects  still  are  governed. 
Thev  state  the  nature  and  design  of  a 
Methodist  society  in  the  follow  ing  words : 

"Suclva  society  is  no  other  than  a 
"company  of  men  having  the  form  and 
"  seeking  the  power  of  godliness ;  uni- 
"  ted,  in  order  to  pray  together,  to  re- 
"  ceive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to 
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•  watch  over  one  another  in  love,  that 
"they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out 
•*  their  salvation." 

"That  it  may  the  moi-e  easily  be  dis- 
cerned whether  they  are  indeed  work- 
ing out  their  own  salvation,  each  society 
is  divided  into  smaller  companies,  call- 
ed classes,  according  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode.  There  are  about 
twelve  persons  (sometimes  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  even  more)  in  each  class; 
one  of  whom  is  styled  the  leader.  It  is 
his  business,  1.  To  see  each  person  in 
his  class  once  a  week,  at  least,  in  order 
to  enquire  how  their  souls  prosper ;  to 
advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as 
occaaon  may  require ;  to  receive  what 
they  are  willing  to  give  to  the  poor,  or 
toward  the  Gospel.— 2.  To  meet  the 
minister  and  the  stewards  of  the  society 
once  a  week,  in  order  to  inform  the  mi- 
nister of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of  any 
that  walk  disorderly,  and  will  not  be  re- 
proved ;  to  pay  to  the  stewards  what 
they  have  received  of  their  several 
classes  in  the  week  preceding ;  and  to 
show  their  accomit  of  what  each  person 
has  contributed. 

**  There  is  only  one  condition  pre- 
viously^ required  of  those  who  desire 
admission  into  these  societies,  namely, 
ji  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come; 
to  be  saveafrom  their  sins :  but  where- 
ever  this  is  really  fixed  in  the  soul,  it 
will  be  shown  by  its  fruits.  It  is,  there- 
fore, expected  of  all  who  continue  there- 
in, that  they  should  continue  to  evidence 
their  desire  of  salvation, 

**  First,  by  doing  no  harm ;  by  avoid- 
ing evil  in  every  kind ;  especially  that 
which  is  most  generally  practised,  such 
as  the  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain ; 
the  profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either 
by  domg  ordinary  work  thereon,  or  by 
buying  or  selling ;  drunkenness ;  buying' 
or  selling'  s/iirituous  liquors,  or  drinking 
them,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity; fighting,  quarrelling,  brawling; 
hvother  going  to  laiv  with  brother;  re- 
turning evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing ; 
the  tising  many  words  in  buying  or  sell- 
ing ;  tlie  buying  or  sellinq'  ^incustomed 
goods;  t\\e  giving  or  taking  things  on 
usury y  i.  e.  unlawful  interest. 

**  uncharitable,  or  unfirojitable  con- 
versation ;  particularly  speaking  evil  of 
magistrates,  or  of  ministere. 

"Doing  to  others  as  we  would  not 
they  should  do  unto  us. 

"Doing  what  we  know  is  not  for  the 
glory  of  God ;  as  the  /tutting  on  gold  or 
costly  a/ifiarel:  the  taking ^such  diver- 
mm  as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

"  The  singing  those  songs,  or  reading 


those  books,  which  do  not  tend  to  the 
knowledge  or  love  of  God ;  softness  and 
needless  self-indulgence;  laying  up  trea- 
sure- upon  earth ;  borrowing  without  a 
probability  of  paymg;  or  taking  up 
^oods  without  a  probability  of  paying 
ior  them. 

« It  is  expected  of  all  who  contmue 
in  these  societies  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  evidence  their  deare  of  sal- 
vation, 

"  S^coniaiy,  By  doing  good ;  by  being 
m  every  kind  merciful  after  their  power, 
as  they  have  opportunity;  doing  good 
of  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  as  p^ 
sible  to  all  men ;  to  their  bodies,  of  the 
abUity  which  God  giveth;  by  givmg 
food  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing  the  na- 
ked, by  visiting  or  helping  them  that 
are  sick,  or  in  prison ;  to  their  souk,  by 
instructing,  reproving,  or  exhorting  all 
we  have  any  intercourse  with ;  tram- 
pling underfoot  that  enthusiastic  doc- 
trine of  devils,  that,  *\Ve  ai-e  not  to  do 
good,  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to  it. 

"By  doing  good,  especially  to  them 
that  are  of  the  household  of  faith,  or 
CToanmg  so  to  be ;  employhig  them  pre- 
ferably to  others ;  buying  one  of  ano- 
ther; helping  each  other  in  business; 
and  so  much  the  more,  because  tne 
world  will  love  its  own,  and  them  only; 
by  all  possible  diligence  aj4  frugality, 
that  the  gospel  be  not  blamed ;  by  nm- 
ning  with  patience  the  race  set  betore 
them,  denying  themselves,  and  taking 
ufi  their  cross  daily;  submitting  to  bear 
the  reproach  of  Christ;  to  be  as  the 
filth  and  offscouring  of  the  world,  m. 
looking  that  men  should  say  all  inanner 
of  evil  of  them  falsely  for  the  Lords 
sake,  •  '  . 

"It  is  expected  of  all  who  desire  to 
continue  in  these  societies,  that  they 
should  contmue  to  evidence  their  desire 
of  salvation, 

"Thirdly,  By  attendmg  on  all  the  or- 
dhaances  of  God;  such  are,— The  pub- 
lic worship  of  God ;  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  either  read  or  expounded;  the 
supper  of  the  Lord ;  family  and  P^^^^ 
prayer;  searching  the  Scriptures;  ana 
fastine  and  abstinence. 

"  These  are  the  general  rules  of  our 
societiesj  all  which  we  are  taught  ot 
God  to  observe,  even  in  his  wntten 
word ;  the  only  rule,  and  the  sufficient 
rule,  both  of  our  faith  and  practice ;  and 
ail  these  we  know  his  Spirit  writes  on 
every  truly  awakened  heart.  It  there 
be  any  among  us  who  observe  them  not, 
who  habitually  break  any  of  them,  let  it 
be  made  known  unto  them  who  walc^i 
over  that  soul,  as  they  who  must  give 
an  account    We  will  adnjonish  him  of 
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the  error  of  his  ways;  we  will  bear 
with  him  for  a  season ;  but  then,  if  he 
repent  not,  he  hath  no  more  place 
among  us :  we  have  delivered  our  own 
souls. 

May  1,17.x  ttlZ^S^.h-" 
In  Mr.  Wesley's  connexion,  they  have 
circuits  and  conferences,  which  we  find 
were  thus  formed : — ^When  the  preach- 
ers at  first  went  out  to  exhort  and 
preach,  it  was  by  Mr.  Wesley's  per- 
mission and  direction ;  some  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  some  from 
another ;  and  though  frequently  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  and  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent,  yet  on  his  credit  and' 
sanction  alone  they  were  received^and 
provided  for  as  fnends  by  tlie  socits^ies 
wherever  they  came.  But,  having  little 
or  no  communication  or  intercourse 
with  one  another,  nor  any  subordination 
among  themselves,  they  must  have  been 
imder  the  necessity  of  recun-ing  to  Mr, 
Wesley  for  directions  how  and  where 
they  were  to  labour.  To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, he  conceived  the  design  of 
calling  them  together  to  an  aimual  con- 
ference :  by  this  means  he  brought  them 
into  closer  union  with  each  other,  and 
made  them  sensible  of  the  utilitv  of  act- 
mg  in  concert  and  harmony.  He  soon 
found  it  necessary,  also  to  bring  tlieir 
itinerancy  under  certain  regulations,  and 
reduce  it  to  some  fixed  order,  both  to 

grevent  confusion,  and  for  his  own  ease : 
e  therefore  took  fifteen  or  twenty  so- 
cieties, more  or  less,  which  lay  round 
some  principal  society  in  those  parts, 
and  wnich  were  so  situated,  that  the 
greatest  distance  from  one  to  the  other 
was  not  much  more  than  twenty  miles, 
and  united  them  into  what  was  called  a 
circuit.  At  the  yearly  coi;iference  he  ap- 
pointed two,  three,  or  four  preacliers,  to 
one  of  these  circuits,  accoixling  to  its 
extent,  which  at  first  was  often  very 
considerable,  sometimes  taking  in  a  part 
of  three  or  four  counties.  Here,  and 
here  only,  were  they  to  labour  for  one 
year,  that  is  until  the  next  conference. 
One  of  the  preachers  on  every  circuit 
was  called  the  assistant,  because  he  as- 
sisted Mr.  Wesley  in  superintending  the 
societies  and  other  preachers ;  he  took 
charge  of  the  societies  within  the  limits 
assigned  him;  he  enforced  the  ndes 
every  where,  and  directed  the  labours 
of  the  preachers  associated  with  him. 
Having  received  a  list  of  the  societies 
forming  his  circuit,  he  took  his  own  sta- 
tion in  it,  ^ve  to  the  other  preachers 
a  plan  of  it,  and  pointed  out  the  day 
when  each  should  be  at  the  place  fixeii 
for  him,  to  begin  a  progressive  motion 


round  It,  in  such  order  as  the  plan  di- 
i-ected.  They  now  followed  one  another 
through  all  the  societies  belonging  to 
that  circuit,  at  stated  distances  of  time, 
all  being  governed  by  the  same  rules, 
and  undergoing  the  same  labour.  By 
this  plan,  every  preacher's  daily  work 
was  appointed  beforehand ;  each  knew, 
eveiy  Jay,  where  the  others  were,  and 
each  society  when  to  expect  the  preach- 
er, and  how  long  he  would  stay  with 
them. — It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  Mr.  Wesley's  design  in  calling  the 
preachers  together  annually,  was  not 
merely  for  the  regulation  of  the  circuits, 
but  also  for  the  review  of  their  doctrines 
and  discipline,  and  for  the  examination 
of  their  moral  conduct ;  that  those  who 
were  to  administer  with  him  in  holy 
things  might  be  thorout^hly  furnished 
for  every  good  work. 

The  first  confererxe  was  held  in  June 
1744,  at  which  Mr.  Wesley  met  his 
bi-other,  two  or  three  other  clergymen, 
and  a  few  of  the  preachers  whom  he 
had  appointed  to  come  from  various 
parts,  to  confer  with  them  on  the  affairs 
of  the  societies. 

"Monday,  June  25,"  observes  Mr. 
Wesley,  **'  and  the  five  following  days, 
we  spent  in  conference  with  our  preachy 
ers,  seriously  considering  by  wluit  means 
we  might  the  most  eifectually  save  our 
own  souls,  and  them  that  heard  us ;  and 
the  result  of  our  consultations  we  set 
down  to  be  the  rule  of  our  future  prac- 
tice." 

Since  that  time  a  conference  has  been 
held  annually,  Mr.  Wesley  himself 
having  presided  at  forty-seven.  The 
subjects  of  their  deliberations  were  pro- 
posed in  the  form  of  questions,  which 
were  amply  discussed ;  and  the  ques- 
tions, with  the  answers  agreed  upon, 
were  afterwards  printed  under  the  title 
of  **  Minutes  of  several  Conversations 
between  the  Rev.  Mr.  W>sley  and 
others,"  commonly  called  Minutes  of 
Conference, 

As  to  their  preachers,  the  following 
extract  from  the  above-mentioned  Mi- 
nutes of  Conference  will  show  us  in  what 
manner  they  are  chosen  aiid  designated ; 
Q.  *'  How  snail  we  try  those  who  think 
they  are  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
precch?"  A.  "Intjuire  1.  Do  they  know 
God  as  a  pardonintj  God  t  Have  they 
the  love  oi  God  abiding  in  them  ?  Do 
they  desire  and  seek  nothing  but  God  f 
And  are  they  holy  in  all  manner  of 
conversation  ? — 2.  Have  they  gifts,  as 
well  as  grace,  for  the  work  ^  Have 
they,  in  some  tolemble  degree,  a  clear, 
souiid  understanding.^  Have  they  a 'right 
judgment  in  the  things  of  God?    Have 
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thejr  a  just  conception  of  salvation  by 
feitn  t  And  has  G6d  given  them  any  de- 
gree of  utterance  ?  Do  they  speak  justly, 
readily,  clearly  ? — 3.  Have  tney  fruit  ? 
Are  any  truly  convinced  of  sin,  and  con- 
verted to  Goid,  by  their  preaching  ? 

**  As  long  as  these  three  marks  con- 
cur in  any  one,  we  believe  he  is  called 
of  God  to  preach.  These  we  receive 
as  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  rr^oved 
thereto  by  the  Holv  Ghost, 

Q.  "What  metnod  may  we  use  in 
receiving  a  new  helper?'*  A.  "A  proper 
time  for  doing  this  is-  at  a  conference, 
after  solemn  tasting  and  prayer ;  every 
person  proposed  is  then  to  be  present, 
and  each  of  them  may  be  askei 

**  Have  you  faith  in  Christ  ?  Are  you 
going  on  to  perfection  ?  Do  you  expect 
to  be  perfected  in  love  m  this  life  ?  Are 
you  groaning  after  it  ?  Are  you  resolved 
to  devote  yourself  wholly  to  God  and  to 
his  work?  Have  vou  considered  the 
rules  of  a  helfier  ?  Will  you  keep  them 
for  conscience'  sake  ?  Are  you  deter- 
mined to"  employ  all  your  time  in  the 
work  of  God  r  Will  you  preach  every 
morning  and  evening?  Will  you  dili- 
gently mstruct  the  children  m  every 
glace  ?  Will  you  visit  from  house  to 
ouse?  Will  you  recommend  fasting 
both  by  precept  and  example  ? 

•*  We  then  may  receive  nim  as  a  pro- 
bationer, by  giving  him  the  Minutes  of 
the  Conference,  mscribed  thus: — ^*To 
A.  B.  You  thmk  it  your  duty  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance.  Make  full  proof 
hereof,  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  receive 
you  as  a  fellow-labourer.'  Let  him  then 
read  and  carefully  weigh  what  is  con- 
tained therein,  that  if  he  has  any  doubt 
it  may  be  removed." 

**  To  the  above  it  may  be  useful  to 
add,"  says  Mr.  Benson, "  a  few  rcmai'ks 
on  the  method  pursued  in  the  choice  of 
the  itinerant  fireackers,  siS  many  have 
formed  the  most  erroneous  ideas  on  the 
subject,  imagining  they  are  employed 
with  hardly  any  prior  prepamtion.  1. 
ITiey  are  received  as  private  members 
of  the  society  on  trial. — 2.  After  a  quar- 
ter of  a  year,  if  they  are  found  deserv- 
ing, they  are  admitted  as  proper  mem- 
bers.— 3.  When  their  grace  and  abilities 
are  sufficiently  manifest,  they  are  ap- 
pointed leaders,  of  classes. — i.  If  they 
then  discover  talents  for  more  important 
services,  they  ai'e  employed  to  exhort 
occasionally  in  the  smaller  congrega- 
tions, when  the  preachers  cannot  attend. 
■^-5.  If  approved  in  this  line  of  duty, 
they  aVe  allowed  to  preach. — 6.  Out  of 
these  men  who  are  called  local  preach- 
^«,  are  selected  i\iQ  itinerant  preachers, 
who  arc  first  proposed  at  a  quarterly 


meeting  of  the  stewards  and  local 
preachers  of  the  circiut;  then  at  a 
meeting  of  the  travelling  preachers  of 
the  district;  and, lastly,  m  the  confer* 
ence ;  and,  if  accepted,  are  nominated 
for  a  circuit. — T,  Their  characters  and 
conduct  are  examined  annually  in  the 
conference ;  and,  if  they  continue  faith- 
ful for  four  years  of  trial,  they  are  re- 
ceived into  full  connection..  At  these 
conferences,  also,  strict  enquiry  is  made 
into  the  conduct  and  success  of  every 
preacher,  and  those  who  are  found  defr- 
citent  in  abilities  are  no  longer  employed 
as  itinerants;  while  those  whose  con- 
duct has  not  been  agreeable  to  the  Gos- 
pel are  expelled,  and  thereby  deprived 
of  ^  the  privileges  even  of  private 
meii\bers  of  the  society." 

IV.  MethodistSt  new  connection  of. 
Sinc^  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  his  peq)le 
have  been  divideci ;  but  this  division,  it 
seems,  respects  discipline  more  than 
sentiment.  Mr.  Wesley  professed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  established 
church  of  England,  and  exhorted  the 
societies  imder  his  care  to  attend  her 
service,  and  receive  the  Lord's  supper 
fi-om  the  regular  clergy.  But  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  time  he  thought  proper 
to  ordain  some  bishops  and  priests  for 
America  and  Scotiand;  but  as  one  or 
two  of  the  bishops  have  never  been  out 
of  E^land  since  their  appointment  to 
the  office,  it  is  probable  that  he  intended 
a  regular  ordination  should  take  place 
when  the  state  of  the  connection  mi§;ht 
render  it  necessary.  During  his  life, 
some  of  the  societies  petitioned  to  have 
preaching  in  their  own  chapels  in  church 
nours,  and  the  Lord's  supper  admi- 
nistered by  the  travelling  preachers. 
This  request  he  generally  refused,  and, 
where  it  could  be  conveniently  done, 
sent  some  of  the  clergyn>en  who  offi- 
ciated at  the  New  Chapel  in  London. to 
perform  these  solemn  services.  At  the 
hrst  conference  after  his  death,  which 
was  held  at  Manchester,  the  preachers 
published  a  declaration,  in  which  they 
said  that  they  would  "  taie  up  the  PUm, 
as  Mr.  Wesley  had  left  it"  This  was 
by  no  means  satisfectoiy  to  many  of  the 
preachers  and  people,  who  thought  that 
religious  liberty  ought  to  be  extended 
to  all  the  societies  wliich  desired  it  In 
order  to  favour  this  cause,  so  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  several  respecta- 
ble preachers  came  forwaixl;  and  by 
the  writings  which  they  circulated 
through  the  connection,  paved  the  way 
for  a  plan  of  pacification;  by  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  in  every  society  , 
where  a  threefold  rosyority  of  cla^^ 
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leaders,  stewards,  and  trustees  desired 
it,  the  pedple  should  have  preaching  in 
church  hours,  and  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper  administered 
to  them.  The  spirit  of  inquhy  being 
roused  did  not  stop  here;  for  it  ap- 
peared agreeable  both  to  reason  and 
the  customs  of  the  primitive  church, 
that  the  people  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  temporal  concerns  of  the  societies, 
vote  in  the  election  of  church  officers, 
and  give  their  suffrages  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns. This  subject  produced  a  variety 
of  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  quesr 
tion :  many  of  the  preachers  and  peo- 
ple thought  that  an  annual  delegation  of 
the  general  stewards  of  the  circuits,  to 
sit  either  in  the  conference  or  the  dis- 
trict meetings,  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
disbursement  of  the  yearly  collection, 
the  Kingswood  School  collection,  and 
the  preachers*  fimd,  and  in  making 
new  or  revising  old  laws,  would  be  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  conference 
and  connection  at  large,  and  do  away 
the  very  idea  of  arbitrary  power  ampng 
the  travelling  preachei's.  In  order  to 
facilitate  this  good  work,  many  societies, 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  sent 
delegates  to  the  conference  held  at 
Leeds  in  1797 ;  they  were  instructed  to 
request,  that  the  people  might  have  a 
voice  in  the  formation  of  their  own  laws,' 
the  choice  of  their  own  officers,  and  the 
distribution  of  their  ovm  property.  The 
preachers  proceeded  to  discuss  two  mo- 
tions :  Shall  delegates  from  the  societies. 
be  admitted  into  the  conference  ?  Shall 
circuit  stewards  be  admitted  into  the 
district  meetings?  Both  motions  were 
negatived,  and  consequently  all  hopes  of 
accommodation  between  the  parties 
were  given  up.  Several  friends  of  re- 
ligious liberty  proposed  a  plan  for  a  new 
itmerancy.  In  order  that  it  might  be 
carried  into  immediate  effect,  they  form- 
ed themselves  into  a  regular  meeting, 
in  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Mr.  William 
Thorn  being  chosen  president,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Kilham,  secretary.  The 
meeting  proceeded  to  arrange  the  plan 
"for  supplying  the  circuits  of  the  new 
connection  with  preachers ;  and  desired 
the  president  and  secretary  to  draw  up 
the  rules  of  church  government,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  circulated 
through  the  societies  for  their  appro- 
bation. Accordingly,  a  form  of  church 
government,  suited  to  an  itinerant  mi- 
nistry, was>  printed  by  these  two  breth- 
ren, under  the  title  of  "Outlines  of  a 
Constitution  proposed  for  the  Examina- 
tion, Anaendmcnt,  and  Acceptance  of 
the  Members  of  the  Methodist  new  Iti- 
nerancy."   The  plan  was  examined  by 


select  committees  in  the  different  cii> 
cuits  of  the  comiection,  and,  with  few 
alterations,  was  accepted  by  the  con- 
ference of  preachera  and  delegates 
The  preachers  and  people  are  mcor- 

E orated  in  all  meetings  for  business,  not 
y  temporary  concession,  but  by  the  es- 
sential principles  of  their  constitution ; 
for  the  private  members  choose  the 
class-leaciers ;  the  leaders*  meeting  no- 
minates the  stewards;  and  the  society 
confirms  or  rejects  the  nomination. 
The  quarterly  meetings  are  composed 
of  the  general  stewaixls  and  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  different  societies  of 
the  circuits,  and  the  fourth  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  year  appoints  the  preach- 
er and  delegate  of  every  circuit  that 
shall  attend  the  genem  conference. 
For  a  farther  account  of  their  princi- 
ples and  discipline,  we  roust  refer  the 
reader  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Gene- 
ral Rules  of  the  United  Societies  of  Me- 
thodists in  the  new.  Connection^ 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  not 
incorporated  into  a  body  as  the  Armi- 
nians  are,  but  are  chiefly  under  the  di- 
rection or  influence  of  their  ministers  or 
patrons. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  here^  that 
there  are  many  congregations  in  Lon- 
don, and  elsewKere,  who,  although  they 
are  called  Methodists,  yet  are  neither 
in  Mr.  Wesley's,  Mr.  Whitfield's,  nor 
the  new  connection.  Some  of  these  are. 
supplied  by  a  variety  of  ministers ;  and 
others,  bordering  more  upon  the  con- 
gregational plan,  have  a  resident  minis- 
ter. The  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land who  strenuously  preach  up  her  doc- 
trines and  articles,  are  called  Metho- 
dists. A  distinct  connection  upon  Mr. 
Whitfield's  plan,  was  foniied  and  pa-i- 
tronized  by  the  late  Lady  Huntmgdon, 
and  which  still  subsists.  The  term 
Methodist,  also,  is  applied  by  way  of 
reproach  to  almost  every  one  who 
manifests  more  than  common  concern 
for  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the 
spiritual  good  of  mankind. 

V.  Methodists,  numbers,  and  success 
of  Notwithstanding  the  general  con- 
tempt that  has  been  thrown  upon  them, 
and  the  opposition  they  have  met  with, 
yet  their  numbers  are  very  considerable. 
From  the  minutes  of  tne  conference 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  held  in 
London,  July  30,  1810,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  persons  in  their  societies 
is  as  follows.  In  CJreat  Britain,  137,997; 
Gibraltar  50  ;  in  the  West  Indies,  No- 
va Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  13,580. 
The  Methodists  in  America  are  not  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  Wes^ 
leyans  here.  Their  diurch  is  Episcopal, 
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and  according  to  their  account  in  1809, 
contains  163,033  persons.  Among  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  there  are  also 
a  considerable  number  of  preachers, 
whose  con^egations  and  societies  are 
very  extensive:  some  of  their  chapels  in 
London  are  the  lartjest  and  best  attend- 
ed in  the  world :  it  is  almost  incredible 
to  see  the  numbers  of  people  who  flock 
to  these  places.  As  to  their  success  in 
doing  ^ood,  it  is  evident,  that  though 
many  ignorant  enthusiasts  have  been 
found  among  them,  yet  no  people  have 
done  more  to  moralize  mankind  than 
they :  nor  have  they  rested  there ;  they 
have  not  only  contributed  to  render 
thousands  better  members  of  society, 
but  been  the  instruments  of  promoting 
their  spiritual  and  eternal  interests. 
Their  simplicity  of  language,  fervour  of 
address,  patience  in  opposition,  unwea- 
liedness  m  laboui*,  piety  of  conduct,  and 
dependence  on  Almighty  God,  are  cer- 
tamly  worthy  of  the  greatest  praise, 
and  call  for  the  imitation  of  many  who 
unjustly  condemn  them.  See  History 
of  Methodism  ;  Gillies'* s  Life  of  Whit- 
Jieldy  and  Works;  Coke's  Life  of  Wes- 
ley; Macgowan's  Shaver;  Wesley's 
Works;  Benson's  Vindication  and  Afio- 
logjy  for  the  Methodists;  Fletcher's 
ivorks ;  Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of 
the  Dissenters,  vol.  iii. ;  Walker's  Ad- 
dress to  the  Methodists*    , 

METROPOLITAN,  a  bishop  of  a 
mother  church,  or  of  the  chief  church 
in  the  chief  city.  An  archbishop.  See 
articles  B-ishop,  Episcopacy. 

MILITANT,  fi-om  militans,  fight- 
ing; a  term  applied  to  the  church  on 
earth,  as  engaged  in  a  warfare  with  the 
world,  sin,  and  the  devil;  in  distinc- 
ticKi  from  the  church  triumphant  in 
heaven. 

MILLEl^ARIANS,  or  Shilianists, 
%  name  given  to  those  who  believe  that 
the  sdiiUs  will  reign  on  earth  with 
Christ  a  tliousand  years.  See  next  ar- 
ticle. 

MILLENNIUM,«athousand  years;" 
generally  employed  to  denote  the  thou- 
sand years,  during  which,  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition  in  the  church, 
grounded  on  some  doubtful  texts  in  the 
Apocalypse  and  other  scriptures,  our 
blessed  Saviour  shall  reign  witli  the 
faithful  upon  earth  after  the  fit-st  resur- 
rection, before  the  final  compielion  of 
beatitude. 

Though  there  have  been  no  age  of 
the  church  in  which  the  millennium  was 
not  admitted  by  individual  divines  of  the 
first  eminence,  it  is  yet  evident,  from 
the  writings  of  Eus\ebius,  Irenacus,  Ori- 
geii,  and  othei's,  am«ong  the  ancients,  as 


well  as  from  the  histories  of  Dupfn, 
Mosheim,  and  all  the  modems,  that  it 
was  never  adopted  by  the  whole  church, 
or  made  an  article  of  the  established 
creed  in  any  nation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ccn* 
tury  the  Millenarians  held  the  f(^owing 
tenets : 

1st,  That  the  city  of  Jerusalem  should 
be  rebuilt,  and  that  the  land  of  Judea 
should  be  the  habitation  of  those  who 
were  to  reign  on  the  earth  a  thousand 
years.     > 

2dly,  That  the  first  resurrection  was 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  martyrs,  but 
that,  after  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  all  the 
just  were  to  rise,  and  aU  that  were  on 
the  earth  were  to  continue  for  that  space 
of  time. 

3dly,  That  Christ  shall  then  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  be  seen  on  earth, 
and  reign  there  with  his  servants. 

4th ly.  That  the  saints,  during  this  pe- 
riodj  shall  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  a  ter- 
restrial paradise. 

These  ophiions  were  founded  xxpon 
several  passages  in  Scripture,  which  thfe 
Millenarians,  among  the  fathers,  under- 
stood in  ho  other  than  a  literal  sense ; 
but  which  the  modems,  who  hold  that 
opmion,  consider  as  partly  literal  and 
partly  metaphorical.  Of  these  passages, 
that  upon  wnich  the  greatest  stress  has 
been  laid  we  believe  to  be  the  follow- 
ing:— ^**And  I  saw  an  angel  come 
down  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great  cham  in 
his  hand.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dra- 
gon; that  old  serpenti  which  is  the  devy 
and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousaitd 
yearCf  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless 

Eit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon 
im,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations 
no  more,  till  the  thousand  years  should 
be  fulfilled ;  and,  after  that,  he  must  be 
loosed  a  Uttle  season.  And  I  saw  thrones^ 
and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  Judgment 
wa^  given  unto  them ;  and  1  saw  the 
souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for 
the  witness  of  Jesus  and  for  the  >^ord  of 
God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the 
beast,  neither  his  image,  neitner  had 
received  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads, 
nor  in  their  hands ;  and  they  lived  and 
rdgned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years. 
But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again 
till  the  thousand  years  were  finished. 
This  is  the  first  resuiTCCtion."  Rev.  xx. 
1 — 6.  This  passage  all  the  ancient  MU- 
lenarians  took  in  a  sense  grossly  literal, 
and  taught,  that,  during  the  Millen- 
nium, the  saints  on  earth  were  to  enjoy 
every  bodily  delight.  The  modems,  on 
the  other  hand,  consider  the  power  and 
pleasures  of  this  kingdom  as  wholly  spi 
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ritual ;  and  ^ey  represent  them  as  not 
to  commence  tul  after  the  conflagration 
of  the  present  earth.  But  that  this  last 
supposition  is  a  mistake,  the  very  next 
verse  but  one  assures  us ;  for  we  are 
there  told,  that,  "when  the  thousand 
years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed 
out  of  his  prison,  and  shall  go  out  to  de- 
ceive the  nations  which  are  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth;*'  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  have  such 
power  or  such  liberty  in  "the  new  hea- 
vens and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwell- 
eth  righteousness."  We  may  observe, 
however,  the  following  things  respect- 
ing it :  1.  That  the  Scriptures  afFoi^  us 
ground  to  believe  that  the  church  will 
arrive  to  a  state  of  prosperity  which  it 
never  has  yet  enjoyed.  Rev.  xx.  4,  7. 
Psal.  Ixxii.  11.  Is.  ii.  2,  4.  xi.  9.  xlix.  23. 
Ix.  Dan.  vii.  27.-2.  That  this  will  con- 
tinue at  least  a  thousand  years,  or  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time,  in  which  the 
work  of  salvation  may  be  fiilly  accom- 
plished in  the  utmost  extent  and  glory 
of  it.  In  this  time,  in  which  the  world 
will  soon  be  filled  wiih  real  Christians, 
and  continue  fiiU  by  constant  propaga- 
tion to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
leave  the  world,  there  will  be  many 
thousands  bom  and  live  on  the  earth, 
to  each  one  that  has  been  bom  and  lived 
in  the  preceding  six  thousand  ^ears; 
so  that,  if  they  who  shall  be  bom  m  that 
thousand  years  shall  be  all,  or  most  of 
them  saved  fas  they  will  be,)  there  will, 
on  the  whole,  be  many  thousands  of 
mankind  saved  to  one  that  shall  be  lost. 
— 3.  This  will  be  a  state  of  great  hap- 
piness and  glory.  Some  think  that 
Chnst  will  reign  perSonnllj  on  earth, 
and  that  there  will  be  a  literal  resur- 
rection of  the  saints,  Rev.  xx.  4,  7 ;  but 
I  rather  suppose  that  the  reign  of  Chrisit 
and  resurrection  of  saints  alluded  to  in 
Uiat  passage,  is  only  figurative ;  and  that 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that,  before 
the  general  judgment,  the  Jews  shall  be 
converted,  genuine  Christianity  be  dif- 
fused through  all  nations,  and  tiiat  Christ 
;  hall  reign,  by  his  spiritual  presence,  in 
a  glorious  manner.  It  will,  however, 
be  a  time  of.  eminent  holiness,  clear 
li^ht  and  knowledge,  love,  peace,  and 
friendship,  ^reement  in  doctrine  #and 
worship.  Human  life,  perhaps,  will 
rarely  be  endangered  by  the  poisons  of 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms. Beasts  of  prey,  perhaps  will  be 
extirpated,  or  tamed  by  the  power  of 
man.  The  inhabitants  of  every  place 
will  rest  secure  from  fear  of  robbery  and 
murder.  War  shall  be  entirely  ended. 
Capital  crimes  and  punishments  be 
heai<dofnom<»x2.  Governments  placed 


on  fair,  just,  and  humane  foundations. 
The  torch  of  civil  discord  will  be  ex- 
tin^ished.  Perhaps  Pagans,  Turks, 
Deists,  and  Jews,  will  be  as  few  in  num- 
ber as  Chr'istians  are  now.  Kings,  no- 
bles, magistrates,  and  rulers  in  churches 
shall  act  with  principle,  and  be  forward 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  men : 
tyranny,  oppression,  persecution,  bi- 
gotry, and  cruelty,  shall  cease.  Busi- 
ness will  be  attended  to  without  con- 
tention, dishonesty,  and  covetousness. 
Trades  and  manufactories  will  be  car- 
ried on  with  a  design  to  promote  the 
general  good  of  mankind,  and  not  with 
selfish  interests,  as  now.  Merchandise 
between  distant  countries  will  be  con- 
ducted without  fear  of  an  enemy ;  and 
works  of  ornament  and  beauty,  perhaps, 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  those  days. 
Learning,  which  has  always  flourished 
in  proportion  as  religion 'has  spread, 
shall  then  greatly  increase,  and  be  em- 
ployed for  the  best  of  purposes.  As- 
tronomy, geography,  natural  history, 
metaphysics,  and  all  the  useful  sciences, 
will  be  better  understood,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  by  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  made,  and 
are  making,  in  ship-building,  n£t\^igation, 
electricity,  medicine,  8cc.  that  "the 
tempest  will  lose  half  its  force,  the 
lightning  lose  half  its  tenoi's,"  and  the 
liuman  frame  not  near  so  much  exposed 
to  daneer.  Above  all,  the  Bible  will  be 
more  highly  appreciated,  its  harmony 
perceived,  its  superiority  owned,  and 
Its  energy  felt  by  millions  of  human  be- 
ings. In  fact,  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea. — 4.  The  time 
when  the  Millennium  will  commence 
cannot  be  fiilly  ascertained;  but  the 
common  idea  is,  that  it  will  be  in  the 
seven  thousandth  yeir  of  the  world.  It 
will,  most  probably,  come  on  by  de- 
grees, and  Se  in  a  manner  introcluced" 
vears  before  that  time.  And  wh^ 
knows  but  the  present  convulsions 
among  different  nations ;  the  overthrow 
which  popery  has  had  in  places  where 
it  has  been  so  dominant  for  hundreds  of 
years ;  the  fiilfilment  of  prophecy  re- 
specting infidels,  and  the  falling  away 
of  many  in  the  last  times;  and  yet  in 
the  midst  of  all,  the  number  of  missiona- 
ries sent  into  different  parts  of  the  world, 
together  with  the  increase  of ^  Gospel 
ministers;  the  thousands  of  ignorant 
children  that  have  been  taught  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  the  vast  number  of  dif- 
ferent societies  that  have  been  lately 
mstituted  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
informing  tlie  minds  and  impressing  the 
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hearls  of  the  ignorant ;  who  knows,  I 
say,  but  what  these  things  are  the  fore- 
dinners  of  events  of  the  most  delightful 
nature,  and  which  may  usncr  in  the 
happy  mom  of  that  bright  and  glorious 
day  when  the  whole  world  shall  bje  filled 
with  his  glory,  and  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  see  the  salvation  d{  our  God  ?  See 
Hofikina  on  the  Millen, ;  Whitby''s  Trea- 
tise on  it,  at  the  end  of  the  2d  Vol.  of 
his  jinnotationa^  on  the  JVeiv.  Tes. ;  Ro- 
bert Gray's  Discourses^  dis.  30;  Bishofi 
jVenvton's  TSventy-fifth  Diss,  on  the 
Proph.;  Bellamy^s  Treat,  on  the  Millen- 
mum.  I'here  are  four  admirable  pa- 
pers of  Mr.  Shrubsole's  on  the  subject, 
in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Theol.  Miscellanv ; 
Lardner's  Cred.  4th,  5th,  rth,  and  9ih 
vols.;  Mosheim^s  Eccl.  Hist.  cent.  3,  p. 
11,  ch.  12;  Taylor"* s  Sermons  on  the 
Millennium;  Illustrations  of  Pro/ihecy, 
ch.  31. 

MIND,  a  thinking,  intelligent  being ; 
otherwise  called  sfiirit,  or  soul.  See 
Soul.  Dr.  Watts  has  given  us  sQme 
admirable  thoughts  as  to  the  im/irove- 
ment  of  the  mmd.  ' "  There  are  five 
eminent  means  or  methods"  he  obsei'ves, 
**  whereby  the  mind  is  improved  in  the 
knowledge  of  things ;  and  these  are,  ob- 
serxmtiony  reading-,  iristr^tion  by  lec- 
tures, conversatjoji,  and  meditation; 
which  last,  in  a  most  peculiar  manner, 
is  called  study.  See  \V  atts  on  the  Mind, 
a  book  which  no  student  should  b^ 
without. 

MINIMS,  a  religious  oixler  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  founded  by  St.  Francis 
de  Paula,  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Their  habit  is  a  coarse 
black  woollen  stuff,  with  a  woollen  girdle 
of  the  same  colour,  tied  in  five  knots. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  qiiit  their 
habit  and  girdle  night  nor  day.  Formerly 
they  went  barefooted,  but  arc  now  ^- 
lowed  the  use  of  shoes. 

MINISTER,  a  name  applied  to  those 
who  are  pastors  of  a  congregation,  or 
preachers  of  God's  word.  They  are 
also  called  divines,  and  may  be  aistih- 
guished  into  polemic,  or  those  who  pos- 
sess controversial  talents;  casuistic,  or 
those  who  resolve  cases  of  conscience ; 
experimental,  those  who  address  them- 
selves to  the  feelings,  cases,  and  circum- 
stances of  their  hearers;  and,  lastly, 
practical,  those  who  insist  upon  the  per- 
formance of  all  those  duties  which  the 
word  of  God  enjoins.  An  able  minister 
will  have  something  of  all  these  united 
in  him,  though  he  may  not  excel  in  all ; 
and  it  becomes  every  one  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  ministry  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  each,  that  he  may  n6t  be  defi- 
cient in  the  discharge  of  that  work 


which  is  the  most  important  that  can 
be  sustained  by  mortal  beings  Many  vo- 
lumes have  been  written  on  this  subject, 
but  we  must  be  content  in  this  place  to 
offer  only  a  few  remarks  relative  to  it. 
in  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  ministers  of.  the  Gospel 
ought  to  be  souhd  as  to  their  princifuea. 
They  must  be  men  whose  nearts  are 
I*  renovated  by  divine  grace,  and  whose 
sentiments'are  derived  from  the  sacred 
oracles  of  divme  truth.  A  minister 
without  principles  will  never  do  any 
j^ood ;  and  he  who  professes  to  believe 
m  a  system,  should  see  to  it  that  it  ac- 
coi*ds  with  the  word  of  God.  His  mind 
should  clearly  perceive  the  beauty,  har- 
mony, and  utility  of  the  doctrines,  while 
his  heart  should  be  deeply  imi)ressed 
with  a  sense  o£  their  value  and  impor- 
tance.— 2.  They  should  be  mild  ana  af- 
fable as  to  their  dispositions  and  deport- 
ment. — ^A  haughty  imperious  spirit  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  mipisterial  character, 
and  generally  biings  contempt.  They 
should  learn  to  bear  injuries  with  pa- 
tience, and  be  ready  to  do  good  to  every 
one ;  be  courteous  to  all  without  cring- 
ing to  any;  be  affable  without  levity, 
and  humble  without  pusillanimity;  con- 
ciliating the  affections  without  violating 
the  truth ;  connecting  a  suavity  of  man- 
ners with  a  dignity  of  character, 
obliging  without  flattery;  and  throwing 
off  all  reserve  without  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  volubility  and  tri- 
flmg. — 3.  They  should  be  superior  as  to 
their  knowledge  and  talents.  Though 
many  have  been  useful  without  what  is 
called  learning,  yet  none  have  been  so 
without  some  portion  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  Nor  has  God  Almighty  ever 
sanctified  ignorance,  or  consecrated  it 
to  his  service ;  since  it  is  the  effect  of 
the  fall,  and  the  consequence  of  our  de- 
partui*e  from  the  Fountain  of  intelli- 
gence. Ministers,  therefore,  especially, 
should  endeavour  to  break  these  shac- 
kles, get  their  minds  enlai'ged,  and 
stored  with  all  useftil  knowledge.  The 
Bible  should  be  well  studied,  and  that, 
if  possible,  in  the  original  language. 
The  scheme  of  salvation  oy  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  well  underetood,  witli  all  the 
various  topics  connected  with  it.  Nor 
will  some  knowledge  of  history,  natural 
philosophy,  logic,  mathematics,  and 
rhetoric,  be  useless.  A  clear  judgment, 
also,  with  a  retentive  memory,  inven- 
tive faculty,  and  a  facility  of  communi- 
cation, should  be  obtdned.-— 4.  TTiey 
should  be  diligent  as  to  their  studies* 
Their  time  especially  should  be  im- 
proved, and  not,  lost  by  too  much  sleep, 
formal  visits,  indolence,  reading  useless 
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books,  studying  useless  suhiects.    Every 
cfev  siiould  have  kswork,  and  eveiy 
ttioject  its  due  attenticn.    Some  advise 
a  chapter  in  the  ,Hcbrew  Bible,  and  ano- 
thet^  in  the  Greek  Testament,  to  be 
Tea4  eveiy  day.    A  well-chosen  system 
of  di\Tinity  shoiild  be  accurately  studied. 
The  best  definitions  should  be  obtained, 
and  a  constant  regard  paid  to  all  those 
studies  which  savour  of  religion,  and 
have  some  taidency  to  public  work. — 5. 
Miniaters   should   be  extensive  as  to 
their  benevolence  and  candour,    A  con- 
tracted bigoted  spirit  ill  becomes  those 
who  preach  a  Gospel  which  breathes  the 
purest  benevolence  to  mankind.    This 
spirit  has  done  more  harm  among  all 
parties   than   many  imagine;   and  is, 
m  my  opinion^  one  of  the  most  powei'fiil 
engines  the  devil  makes  use  of  to  opj^ose 
the  best  interests  of  mankind ;  and  it  is 
really  shocking  to  observe  how  sects  and 
parties  have  all,  in  their  turns,  anathe- 
matized each  other^   Now,  while  minis- 
ters ought  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once'  delivered  to  the  saints,  they 
must  temember  that  men  always  will 
think  different  from  each  other;  that 
prejudice  of  education  has  ^reat  influ- 
ence ;  that  difference  of,  opinion  as  to 
non-essential  things  is  not  of  such  im- 

E3itance  as  to  be  a  ground  of  dislike. 
et  the  ministers  of  Christ,  then,  pity 
the  weak,  forgive  the  ignorant,  bear 
with  the  sincere  though  mistaken  zea- 
lot, and  love  all  who  love  the  Lord  Je 
sus  Christ.-^.  Ministers  should  be 
zealous  atid^  faimful  in  their  public 
work.  The  sick  must  be  visited ;  chil- 
dren must  be  catechised ;  the  ordinances 
administered;  and  the  word  of  God 
preached.  These  things  must  be  taken 
uj>,  nbt  as  a  matter  of  duty  only,  but  of 
pleasure,  and  executed  with  faithfulness ; 
and,  as  they  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, ministers  should  attend  to  them 
with  all  that  sincerity,  eaniestness, 
and-  teeal  which  ^/ra^  importance  de- 
msmds.  An  idJe,  frigid,  indifferent  mi- 
nister is  a  |)est  to  society,  a  disgrace  to 
his  profession,  an  injury  to  the  church, 
and  offensive  to  God  himself. — 7:  Lastly, 
-ministers-  should  be  uniform  as  to  their 
condtcct.  No  brightness  of  talent,  no  su- 
periority of  intellect,  no  extent  of  know- 
ledge, will  ever  be  a  substitute  fbr  this. 
They  shpuld  not  only  possess  a  luminous 
jtiind,  but  set  a  ^ood  example.  This 
will  procure  dimity  to  themselves,  'give' 
^ergy  to  what  they  say,  and 'prove  a 
blessing  to  the  circle  m  which  they 
xnove.  In  fide,  they  shoiJd  ,be  men^ 
DFudence  and  prayer,  liglit  and  love, 
zeal  and  knowledge-  courage  and  hu- 
mility,^  humanity  aiid  religion.   'See 


Declamation,  Elo^ekck,  Preach- 
ing,* and  SEKMONs,'ih  this  work;  Br  J 
Smith's  Lett,  on  the  Sacr^  Office^; 
Gerard*9^  Pastoral  Care;  Macffiti's 
Address  ta  Youne-'Clergtfmen^;  Chry- 
sostom  on  the  , Priesthood^  Baxier^» 
Reformed  Pastor;  Bufmett's  Pastoral 
Care;  Watts* s  HUmble  Attemfit ;  Dr, 
Edwards's  Preacher;  Mason's  Student 
and  Pastor;  Gibbon's  Christian  Mi- 
nister; Mather's  Student  and  Preach- 
er; Osterwald's  Lectures  on  the  Sacred 
Ministry;  Robinson's  Claude;  thd- 
dridge's  Lectures  on  Preaching  and  the 
Ministerial  Office, 

MINISTRY,  GOSPEL,  an  ordinance 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
men  in  the  principles  and  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  Eph.  iv.  <8;  11.  \  Rom.  x.  15. 
Heb.  V.  4.  That  the'  Gospel  ministry 
is  of  divme  origin,  and  intended  to  be 
kept -up  in  the  church,  will  evidently 
appear,  if  we  consider  the  promises, 
that,  in  the  last  and  best  times  of 
the  New  Testament  dispensation  there 
would  be  an  instituted  and  regular  mi- 
nistiT  in  her,  Eph.  iv*  8,  11.  Tit.  i.  5. 
1  P*.  v.  I  Tim.  1. ;  also  from  the  hames 
of  office  peculiar  to  some  members  in 
the  church,  and  not  common  to  all,  Eph. 
iv.  8,  11 ;  from  the  duties  which  are  re- 
presented as  reciprocally  binding  on  mi- 
nisters and  people,  Heb.  xiii.  7, 17,  1 
Pet.  V.  2,  3,  4 ;  from  the  promises  df  as- 
sistance which  were  ^iven  to  the  4irst> 
ministers  of  the  hew  dispensation.  Matt, 
xxviii.  20 ;  and  frotn  the  importance  of 
a  Gospel  Ministry,  which  is  represehted 
in  the  Scripture  as  a  very  great  blessing 
to  them  wno  enjoy  it,  and  the  removal 
of  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
which  can  befall  any  pedple.  Rev,  ii.  and 
iii.    See  books  under  last  article. 

MINISTERIAL  CALL,  a  term  used 
to  denote  that  right  or  authority  which 
a  person  rec^ves  to  preach  the  Gospel 
Tiiis  call  is  considered  as  twofold,  c/f- 
vine  and  ecclesiastical.  The  following 
things  seem  essential  to  a  divme  call : 
1.  A  holy,  blameless  life. — 2.  An  ardent 
and  constant  inclination  and  zeal  to  do 
good»^-3.  Abilities  suited  to  the  work : 
such  as  knowledge,  aptness  to  tea<Sh, 
courage,  &c.— 4.  An  Opportunity  af 
forded  in  Providence  to  oe  useful.  An 
ecclesiastical  call  consists  in  the  election 
which  is  made  of  any*  person  to  be  a 
pastor.  But  here  the  Episcopalian  and 
the  Dissenter  differ;  the  former  be- 
lieving that  the  choice  and  call  of  a  mi-' 
nister  i?est  with  the  supetiOT  clergy,  tr 
those  yn\i6  have  the  gift  of  •  an  ecclesias-' 
tical  benefice;*  the  latter  supposes  that 
it  should  rest  on  tlie  suffra|;e  of  the  peo- 
ple' to  wkom  he  is  to  ^misler.    The 
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CbvrGhman  reaaens  thus;  "Though 
the  people  may  be  competent  judges 
of  X  the  abitities  m  their  tradesmen,  they 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  an  equal 
discemmeol  in  matters  of  science  and 
erudition.  Daily  experience  may  con- 
vmce  us  how  injudiciously  preferment 
would  be  distributed  by  popular  elec- 
tions. The  modesty  <tf  genius  would 
stand  little  chance  ot  being  distinguish- 
ed by  an  ignorant  multitude.  The  most 
illiterate,  the  most  impudent,  those  who 
could  most  dexterously  play  the  hypo- 
crite, who  could  best  adapt  their  preach- 
ing to  the  fanaticism  of  the  vulgar, 
would  be  the  only  successful  candidates 
for  public  favour.  Thus  moderation 
and  literature  would  soon  be  banished, 
and  a  scene  of  corruption,  confusion,  and 
madness,  would  prevail." '  But  specious 
as  these  arguments  seem,  they  have 
but  little  force  on  the  mind  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist,  who  thus  reasons:  **The 
church  bemg  a  voluntary  society,  none 
imposed  upon  her  members  by  men 
can  be  related  to  them  as  their  pastor 
without  their  own  consient*  None  can 
so  well  judge  what  gifts  arc  best  suit- 
ed to  their  spiritual  edification  as  Chris*- 
tians  themselves.  The  Scriptures  al- 
low the  election  of  pastors  in  ordinary 
cases  to  adult  Christians,  and  to  none 
else,  Acts  i.  15, 26.  Acts  vi.  1,  6.  Acts 
xiv.  23.  Christ  requires  his  people  to 
try  the  spirits,  which  siipposeth  their 
ability  to  do  so^  aiid  their  power  to 
choose  such  only  as  they  find  most  pro- 
per to  edify  their  souls,  and  to  refuse 
others,  1  John  iv.  1.  The  introduction  of 
ministers  into  their  office  by  fiatronage^ 
of  whatever  form,  hath  its  origin  from 
popery,  tends  to  establish  a  tyranny 
over  men's  conscience,  which  and  whom 
Christ  hath  made  free,  and  to  fill  pul- 
pits with  wicked  and  indolent  cler^- 
men.  Whoever  will  attentively  examine 
the  history  of  the  primitive  times,  will 
find  that  all  ecclesiastical  dficers  for 
the  first  three  hundred  years  were 
elected  by  the  people."  Vv  e  must  re- 
fer the'  reader  for  more  on  this  subject 
to  the  articles  Church,  Episcopact, 
and  Independents. 

MIRACLE,  in  its  original  sense,  is  a 
word  of  the  s^tie  import  with  wonder; 
but,  ia  its  usual  and  more  appropriate 
signification,  it  denotes  "an  effect  con- 
trary to  the  established  constitution  and 
course  cf  things,  or  a  sensible  deviatbn 
fnom  the  known  lawa  of  nature," 

*«That  the  visible  world,?'  says  Dr. 
Gleig,  « is  governed  by  stated  general 
I'ules,  or  that  th^r©  is  an  order  ofcailses 
ajad  electa  established  in  every'part  of 
tto«systftHfc^£iM^ture  .which  falls  under 


our  dbservatloti,  is  a  tact  which  caimoC 
be  controverted.  If  the  Supreme  Bdng^ 
as  some  have  supposed,  be  the  only  reu 
agent  in  the  umverie,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  experience,  that  in  the  par- 
ticular system  to  which  we  belong  he 
acts  by  stated  rules.  If  he  employs  in- 
ferior agents  to  conduct  the  various 
motions  5from  which  the  phenomena  re- 
sult, we  have  the  same  evidence  that 
he  has  subjected  those  agents  to  certain 
fixed  laws,  commonly  called  the  lavfs  of 
nature.  On  either  hypothesis,  effects 
which  are  pixxiuced  liy  the  regular 
operation  of  these  laws,  or  which  are 
conformable  to  the  established  course  of 
events,  are  properly  called  natural; 
and  every  contradiction  to  this  C(Histi- 
tutipn  of  the  natural  sys^m,  and  the 
correspondent  course  oi  events  in  it,  is 
called  a  miracle,  ^ 

"  If  this  definition  of  a  miracle  be  just, 
no  event  can  be  deemed  miraculous 
merely  because  it  is  strange,  or  even 
to  us  unaccountable:  since  it  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  regular  effect  of 
sorAe  unkhown  law  of  nature.  In  this 
country  earthauakes  ai*e  rare ;  and  for 
monstrous  births,  perhaps,  no  fiarticu'- 
lar  and  satisfactory  account  can  be 
given :  yet  an  earthquake  is  as  regular 
an  effect  of  the  established  laws  of  na- 
ture as  any  of  those  with  which  we  are 
most  intimately  acquainted :  and,  under 
circumstances  in  which  there  would 
always  be  the  same  kind  of  production, 
the  monster  is  nature's  genuine  issue. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  before  we  can 
pronounce  any  effect  to  be  a  true  mira- 
cle, that  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  produced  be  known,  and  that  the 
common  course  of  hature  be  in  some 
degree  understood ;  for  in  all  •  those 
cases  in  which  we  are  totally  ignorant 
of  nature,  it  is  impbssible  to  determine 
what  is,  or  what  is  not,  a  deviation  froiu 
its  course.  Miracles,  tiierefore,  are  not, 
as  some  have  represented  them,  appeals 
to  our  ignorance.  They  suppose  some  an- 
tecedent knowledge  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture, without  whicii  no  proper  judgment 
can  be  tormed  concerning  tnem ;  thou^ 
with  it  their  reality  may  be  so  ^parent 
as  toprevent  all  possibility  of  a  dispute. 

"Tnus,  were  a  physician  to  cure  a 
blind  man  of  a  catara/Qt,  by  anointing 
his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation 
which  we  had  never  before  seen,  and 
to  the  nature  and  effects  of  which  we 
are  absolute  strangers,  the  cure  would 
undoubtedly  be  luonderful;  but  we 
could  not  pronounce  it  miraculous,  be- 
cause, for  any  thing  known  to  ^s,  it 
ini^t  be  the  natural  effect  of  the.<f>eTa- 
ltioIl:of  theunguentontheeye.  But! 
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he  to  recover  hi^  patient  merely  by 
commanding  him  to  see,  or  by  andint- 
ing  his  eyes  with  spittle,  we  should  with 
the  utmost  confidence  prpnounce  the 
cure  to  be  a  miracle ;  because  we  know  | 
perfectly  that  neither  the  human  voice  I 
nor  human  spittle  have,  by  the  establish- 
ed constitution  of  thihgs,  any  such  pow- 
er over  the  diseases  oi  the  eye. 

**If  miracles  be  effects  contrary  to 
the  established  constitution  of  thmgs, 
we  are  certain  that  they  will  never  be 
performed  on  trivial*  occasions.  The 
constitution  of  things  was  established 
by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  off- 
spring of  infinite'  wisdom,  pursuing  a 
plan  lor  the  best  of  pui-poses.  From 
this  plan  no  deviation  can  be  made  but 
by  God  himselfj  or  by  some  powerful 
being  acting  with  his  permission.  The 
plans  devised  by  wisdom  are  steady  in 
proportion  to  their  perfection,  and  the 
plans  of  infinite  wisdom  must  be  abso- 
lutely perfect.  From  this  consideration, 
^ome  men  have  ventured  to  conclude 
that  no  miracle  was  ever  wrought,  or 
can  rationally  be  expected;  but  maturer 
reflection  'must  soon  satisfy  us  that  all 
such  conclusions  are  hasty. 

"  Man  is  unmiestionably  the  principal 
oreature  in  this  world,  and  apparently 
the  only  one  in  it  who  is  capable  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  tne  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  his  Creator.  We 
cannot,  therefoi-e,  doubt,  but  that  such 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  extend  not  their 
operation  beyond  the  limits  of  this  earth 
were  established  chieflv,  if  not  solely, 
for  the  good  of  mankind;  and  if,  in  any 
particular  circumstances,  that  good  can 
be  more  effectually  promoted  by  an  oc- 
casional deviation  from  those  laws,  such 
a  deviatiai  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

"  We  know  from  history,  that  almost 
all  mankind  were  once  sunk  into  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  the  most  impor- 
tant truths ;  that  they  knew  not  the 
Being  by  whom  they  were  created  and 
supported ;  that  they  paid  divine  adora- 
tion to  stocks,  stones,  and  the  vilest 
reptiles ;  and  that  they  were  slaves  to 
the  most  impious,  cruel,  and  degrading 
superstitions. 

**From  this  depraved  state  it  was 
surely  not  unworthy  of  the  Divine 
Being  to  rescue  his  helpless  creatures, 
to  enlighten  their  understandings  that 
they  might  perceive  what  is  right,  and 
to  present  to  them  motives  of  sufficient 
force  to  engage  them  m  the  practice  of 
it*  But  the  understandings  of  ignorant 
barbarians  cannot  be  enlightened  by 
an;;umetits;  because  of  the  fdrcef  of 
imch  arf^enti  asr^gai^  mffT^  sciepce 


they  are  n6t  qiialified  tio" judge,  fife 
philosophers  of  Athens  knd  Kothe  in- 
culcated, indeed,  many  excellent  moral 
precepts,  and  they  sometimes  ventured 
to  expose  the  absurdities  6i  the  reign- 
ing superstition^;  but  their  lectures  had 
no  influence  upon  the  multitude;  and 
they  had  themselves  imbibed  such  erro- 
neous notions  respecting  the  attributed 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  hatui'e 
of  the  human  soul,  and  converted  tliose 
notions  into  first  principles,  of  which 
they  would  not  permit  an  examination, 
that  even  among  them  a  thorough  re- 
formation was  not  to  be  expected  froni 
the  powers  of  reasoning,  it  is  hkewise 
to  be  observed,  that  there  are  many 
truths  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man- 
kind, which  unassisted  reason  could 
never  have  discovered.  Amongst  these, 
we  may  confidently  reckon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  terms  upon  which 
God  will  save  sinners,  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  ail  perfect  Bemg  may  be 
acceptably  tvorshipped ;  about  all  of 
whicn  philosophers  were  in  such  un- 
certainty, that,  according  to  Plato, 
*  Whatever  is  set  right,  and  as  it  should 
be,  in  the  present  evil  state  of  the  world, 
can  be  so  only  by  the  particular  inter- 
position of  God.' 

••  An  immediate  revelation  from  hea* 
ven,  therefore,  was  the  only  method 
by  which  infinite  wisdom  and  perfect 
goodness  could  reform  a  bewildered  and 
vicious  race.  But  this  revelation,  at 
whatever  tune  we  suppose  it  given, 
must  have  been  made  directly  either  to 
some  chosen  individuals  Commissioned 
to  instruct  others,  or  to  every  man  and 
woman  for  whose  benefit  it  was  ultimate- 
ly intended.  Were  every  person  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  his  duty 
by  immediate  inspiration,  and  were  the 
motives  to  practise  it  brought  home  to 
,his  mind  by  God  himself,  human  nature 
would  be  wholly  changed;  men  would 
not  be  moral  agents,  nor  by  conse-r 
quence  be  capable  either  of  reward  or 
of  punishment.  It  remains,  therefore, 
that,  if  God  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  enlighten  and  reform  m^kma,  with- 
out destroying  that  moral  nature  which 
man  possesses,  he  can  have  dohe  it  only 
by  revealing  his  truth  to  ceitain  chosen 
instruments,  who  were  the  immediate 
instructoi's  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
through  them  have  been  the  instructors 
of  succeeding  ages. 

"Let  us  suppose  this  td  have  been 
actually  the  case,  and  consider  how 
those  inspired  teachers  could  communi- 
cate to  otners  every  truth  which  had  been 
revealed  to  themselves.  They  might 
easily,  if  it  were  part  of  theh^  duty*,  to 
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ilcBver  a  sublime  divme  system  of  natu- 
ral and  monl  science,  and  establish  it 
upon  the  common  basis  of  experiment 
and  demcmstration :  but  what  foundation 
could  they  lay  for  those  truths  which 
unassisted  reason  cannot  discover,  and 
which,  when  they  are  revealed,  appear 
to  have  no  necessaiy  relatidn  to  arty 
thing  previously  known?  To  a  bare 
affirmation  that  they  had  been  imme- 
diately received  from  God,  no  rational 
being  could  be  expected  to  assent.  The 
teachers  might  be  men  of  known  vera- 
city, whose  simple  assertion  would  be 
admitted  as  sufficient  evidence  for  any 
fact  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  but  as  every  man  has  the  evidence 
of  his  own  consciousness  and  experience 
that  revelations  from  heaven  are  devia- 
tions from  these  laws,  an  assertion  so 
apparently  extravagant  would  be  re- 
jected as  false,  unless  supported  by  some 
tetter  proof  than  the  mere  affirmation 
of  the  teacher.  In  this  state  of  things 
we  can  conceive  no- evidence  sufficient 
to  make  such  doctrines  be  received  as 
the  truths  of  God,  but  the  power  of  J 
working  miracles  committed  to  him 
who  taught  them.  This  would,  indeed, 
be  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose :  for 
if  there  were  nothing  in  the  doctrines 
themselves  impious,  immoral,  or  con- 
trary to  truths  already  known,  the  only 
thmg  which  could  render  the  teather's 
assertion  incredible,. would  be  its  imply- 
ing such  an  intimate  communion  with 
God  as  is  contrary  to  the  established 
course  of  things,  by  which  men  are  left 
to  acquire  all  their  knowledge  by  the 
exercise  of  their  own  faculties.  Let  us 
,  now  suppose  one  of  those  inspired  teach- 
ers to  tell  his  countrymen,  that  he  did  not 
desire  them,  on  his  ^ise  dirit,  to  believe 
that  he  had  any  preternatural  commu- 
nion with  the  Deity,  but  that,  for  the 
truth  of  his  assertion,  he  would  give 
them  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses ; 
and  after  this  declaraticm,  let  us  suppose 
him  immediately  .to  raise  a  person 
from  the  dead  in  their  presence,  mere- 
\y  by  callmg  upon  him  to  come  out  of 
his  grave.  Would  not  the  only  possible 
objection  to  the  man's  veracity  be  re- 
moved by  this  miracle  ?  and  his  asser- 
tion that  ne  had  received  such  and  such 
doctrine?  from  God  be  as  fully  credited 
as  if  it  related  to  the  mpst  common  oc- 
currence.^ Undoubtedly  it  would;  for 
when  so  much  preternatural  fiower  was 
visibly  communicated  to  this  person,  no 
one  could  haA'e  reason  to  question  his 
having  received  an  equal  portion  of  pre- 
ternatural knowledge.  A  palpable  de-^ 
yiation  fr<;wn  the  known  laws  of  nature 
W  owe  ds^ance,  is  ^.  sensible  proof  that 


such  a  deviation  is  possible  in  another; 
and  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  the  wit- 
ness of  God  to  the  truth  of  a  man. 

**  Miracles,  then,  urtder  which  we  m- 
clude  prophecy,  are  the  only  direct  evi- 
dence which  can  be  given  of  divine  in- 
spiration. When  a  religion,  or  any  re- 
ligious tnith,  is  to  be  revealed  from 
heaven, .  they  appear  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  enforce  its  reception  among 
men ;  and  this  is  the  only  case  in  which 
we  can  suppose  them  necessai'y,  or  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  they  ever  have 
been  or  will  be  performed. 

"The  history  of  almost  every  reli- 
gion abounds  with  relations  of  prodigies 
and  wonders,  and  of  the  intercourse  of 
men  with  the  gods ;  but  we  know  of  nf> 
reli^ous  system,  those  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  excepted,  which  appealed  to 
mii-acles  as  the  sole  evidence  of  its  truth 
and  divinity.  The  pretended  miracles 
mentioned    by    Pagan    historians  and 

f)oets,  ate  not  said  to  have  been  public- 
y  wrought  to  enforce  the  truth  of  a  new 
religion,  contrary  to  the  reigning  Hola- 
try.  Many  of  "them  may  be  dearly 
shown  to  have  been  mere  natural 
events ;  others  (>f  them  arc  represented 
as  having  been  perfoiTned  in  secret  on 
the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  in.  ob- 
scure and  fabulous  ages  ItMig  prior  to 
the  era  of  the  writere  by  whom  they 
are  recorded ;  and  such  of  them  as  at 
first  view  appear  to  be  best  attested, 
are  evidently  tricks  contrived  for  in- 
tej:^sted  purposes,  to  flatter  power,  or 
to  promote  the  prevailing  superstiticms. 
For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  immoral  character  of  the  divini- 
ties by  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought,  they  are  altogether  unworthy 
of  examination,  and  carry  in  the  very- 
nature  of  them  the  completest  proofs 
of  falsehood  and  imposture. 

**But  the  miracles  recorded  of  Mo- 
ses and  of  Christ  bear  a  very  different 
character.  None  of  them  are  repre- 
sented as  wrought  on  trivial  occasions. 
The  writers  who  mention  them  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts ;  which  they 
affirm  to  have  been  performed  publicly, 
in  attestation'  of  the,  truth  of  their  re- 
spective systems.  They  are,  indeed, 
so  incorporated  with'  tnese  systems, 
that  the  .miracles  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  doctl'ines ;  and  if  the  miracles 
be  not  really  perfoi'med,  the  doctrines 
cannot  possibly  be  true.  Besides  all  this, 
they  were  wrought  in  support  of  reve- 
lations which  opposed  all  the  reli^oas 
systems,  superstitions!,  and  prejudices^ 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  giVen; 
a  circumstance  which  of  itself  sets  <^em» 
in  point  of  authority^  infinkeiy  ;abovtt 
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the  Pagan  prodigies,  as  well  as  the  ly- 
ing won<Jers  of  tue  Romish  church. 

**  It  is  indeed,  we  believe,  universally 
admitted,  that  the  miracles  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  in  the  four 
Gospels,  might,  to  those  who  saw  them 
performed,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
divine  inspii*ation  of  Moses  and  of  Christ; 
but  to  us  It  may  be  thought  that  they  are 
no  evidence  whatever,  as  we  must  be- 
lieve in  the  miracles  themselves,  if  we 
believe  in  them  at  all,  upon  the  bai*e 
authority  of  human  testimony.  Why,  it 
has  been  sometimes  asked,  are  not  mi- 
racles wrought  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries }  If  the  religion  of  Christ  was  to  be 
cf  perpetual  duration,  every  generation 
of  men  ought  to  have  complete  evidence 
of  its  truth  and  divinity. 

«  To  the  pei*formance  of  miracles  in 
every  age*  and  in  every  country,  per- 
haps the  same  objections  lie,  as  to  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  every  indi- 
vidual. Were  those  miracles  univer- 
sally received  as  such,  men  would  be  so 
overwhelmed  with  the  numOer  rather 
than  with  the  force  of  their  authority, 
as  hardly  to  remain  masters  of  their 
own  conduct ;  and  in  that  case  the  very 
end  of  all  jaiiracles  would  be  defeated  by 
their  frequency.  The  truth,  however, 
seems  to  he,  that  miracles  so  frequently 
repeated  would  not  be  received  as  such, 
and  of  course  would  have  no  authorit)r ; 
because  it  would  be  difficult,  and  in 
many  cases  impossible,  to  distinguish 
them  from  natural  events.  If  they  re- 
curred regularly  at  certain  intervals,  we 
could  not  prove  them  to  be  deviations 
from  the  known  laws  of  nature,  because 
we  should  have  the  same  experience 
for  one  series  of  events  as  for  the  other ; 
for  the  regular  succession  of  preterna- 
tural effects,  as  for  the  established  con- 
stitution and  course  of  things. 

«Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  affirm,  that  for 
the  reality  of  the  Gosjjel  miracles,  we 
have  evidence  as  convincing  to  the  re- 
flecting miiid,  though  not  so  striking  to 
vulgar  apprehension,  as  those  had  who 
were  contemporary  with  Christ  and  his 
apestles,  and  actually  saw  the  mighty 
works  which  he  perfonned.  Mr.  Hume, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  *n6 
tes^Qiony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a 
mirade ;'  and  the  reasoning  employed 
for  thispurpose  is,  that  *  a  miracle  being 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
ai^rm  and  unalterable  experience  has 
established,  the  proof  against  a  miracle, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as 
entire  as  any  argument  from  experience* 
can  be:  whereas  our  experience  of  hu- 
man Yeradtv^  whi^h  (accotcUng  tohun) 


is  the  sole  foundation  of  the  evidence  of 
testimoi>y,  as  far  from  being  uniform, 
and  can  therefore  never  preponderate 
against  that  experience  which  admits  of 
no  exception.'  This  boasted  and  plau- 
sible argument  has  with  e(jual  candour 
and  acuteness  been  exammed  by  Dr. 
Canipbell,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Mira- 
cles, who  justly  observes,  that  so  far  is 
experience  from  beine  the  sol^  founda- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  testimony,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  testimony  is  the  sole 
foundation  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
what  Mr.  Hume  calls  firm  and  unalter- 
able experience ;  and  that  if,  in  certain 
circumstances^  we  'did  not  give  an  im- 
plicit faith  to  testimony,  our  knowledge 
of  events  would  be  confined  to  those 
which  had  fallen  under  the  immediate 
observation  of  our  own  senses. 

**  We  need  not  waste  time  here  in 
proving  that  the  miracles,  as  they  are 
presented  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  were  of  such  a  nature,  and 
performed  before  so  many  witnesses, 
that  no  imposition  could  possibly  be 
pi*actised  on  the  senses  of  those  who  af- 
firm thstt  they  were  present  From 
every  page  of  the  Gospel  this  is  so  evi- 
dent, that  the  philosophical  adversaries  ^ 
of  the  Christian  faith  never  suppose 
the  apostles  to  have  been  themselves 
deceived,  but  boldly,  accuse  them  of 
bearing  felse  witness.  But  if  this  accu- 
sation be  well  founded,  their  testimony 
itself  is  as  great  a  miracle  as- any  which 
they  record  of  themselves,  or  of  their 
Master.  For  if  they  sat  down  to  fabri- 
cate their  pretended  revelation,  and  to 
contiive  a  series  of  miracles  to  which 
they  were  unanimously  to  appeal  for  its 
truth,  it  is  plain,  since  they  proved  suc- 
cessful in  their  daring  enterprise,  that 
they  must  have  clearly  foreseen  every 
possible  circumstance  in  which  they 
could  be  placed,  and  have  prepared 
consistent  answers  to  every  question 
that  could  be  put  to  them  by  their  most 
inveterate  ana  most  enlightened  ene- 
mies ;  by  the  statesman,  the  lawyer,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  priest  That  such 
foreknowledge  as  this  would  have  been 
miraculous,  will  not  surely  be  denied: 
since  it  forms  the  very  attribute  which 
we  find  it  the  most  difficult  to  allow 
even  to  God  himself.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  ovdy  miracle  which  this  supposition 
would  compel  us  to  swallow.  Tne  very 
resolution  of  the  apostles  to  propagate 
the  belief  of  false  miracles  in  support  of 
such  a  religion  as  that  which  is  taught 
m  the  New  Testament,  is  as  great  a  mi- 
racle as  human  imagination  can  ea^y 
conceive. 

"When  they  formed  this  d^sigi^  d* 
3  B 
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tlier  Uiey  must  have  hoped  to  succeed, 
or  they  must  have  foreseen  that  they 
should' fail  in  their  undertaking ;  and,  in 
either  case,  they  chose  evil  for  its  own 
sake.  ,They  could  not,  if  they  fore- 
saw that  they  should  fail,  look  for  any 
thing  but  that  contempt,  disgrace,  and 
persecution,  which  were  then  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  an  unsuccessful 
endeavour  to  overthrow  the  established 
reli^on.  Nor  could  their  prospects  be 
brighter  upon  the  supposition  of  their 
success.  As  they  knew  themselves  to  be 
false  witnesses,  and  impious  deceivers, 
they  could  have  no  hopes  beyond  the 
grave ;  and  by  deteimming  to  oppose 
ail  the  religious  systems,  superstitions, 
and  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  tney  wilfully  exposed  themselves 
to  inevitable  misery  in  the  present  life, 
to  insult  and  imprisonment,  to  stripes 
aJid  death.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  they 
might  look  forward  to  power  and  afflu- 
ence, when  they  should  through  suf- 
ferings have  converted  their  country- 
men }  for  so  desirous  were  they  of  ob- 
taining nothing  but  misery ^  as  the  end  of 
their  mission,  that  they  made  their  own 
pei-secution  a  test  of  tne  truth  of  their 
doctrines.  They  introduced  the  Mas- 
ter from  whom  they  pretended  to  have 
•received  these  doctrines  as  telling  them, 
that  *  they  were  sent  forth  as  sheep  in 
the  midst  of  wolves ;  that  they  should 
be  delivered  up  to  coupxils,  and  scourg- 
ed in  synagogues ;  that  they  should  be 
hated  of  all  men  for  his  name's  sake ; 
that  the  brother  should  deliver  up  the 
brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the 
child ;  and  that  he  who  took  not  up  his 
cross,  and  followed  after  him,  was  not 
worthy  of  him.'  The  very  system  of 
religion,  therefore,  which  they  invented 
and  resdved  to  impose  upon  mankind, 
was  so  contrived,  that  the  worldly  pros- 
perity of  its  first  preachers,  and  even 
their  exemption  from  persecution,  was 
incompatible  with  its  success.  Had 
these  clear  predictions  of  the  Author  of 
that  reUgion,  under  whom  the  apostles 
acted  only  as  minister^  not  been  veri-s 
fied,  all  mankind  must  have  instantly 
perceived  that  their  pretence  to  inspi- 
ration was  false,  and  that  Christiamty 
was  a  scandalous  and  impudent  impos- 
ture. All  this  the  apostles  could  not 
but  foresee  when  they  formed  their 
plan  for  deluding  the  world.  Whence 
It  follows,  that  when  they  reserved  to 
support  their  pretended  revelation  by 
an  appeal  to  forged  miracles,  they  wil- 
fully, and  with  their  eves  open,  exposed 
themselves  to  inevitable  misery,  whether 
they  should  succeed  or  fail  in  their  en- 
terprise ;  and  that  they  concerted  their 


measures  so  as  not  to  admit  of  a  possi- 
oility  of  recompence  to  themselvesj 
either  in  this  life  or  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  But  if  there  be  a  law  of  nature, 
for  the  reality  of  which  we  have  better 
evidence  than  we  have  for  others,  it  is, 
that  *  no  n^an  can  choose  misery  for  its 
own  sake^  or  make  the  acquisition  of  it 
the  ultimate  end  of  his  pursuit.  The 
existence  of  other  laws  of  nature  we 
know  by  testimony,  and  our  own  obser- 
vation of  the  regularity  of  their  effects. 
The  existence  of  this  law  is  made  known 
to  us  not  only  by  these  means,  but  also 
by  the  still  clearer  and  more  conclusive 
evidence  of  our  own  consciousness. 

"  Thus,  then,  do  miracles  force  them- 
selves upon  our  assent  in  every  possible 
view  which  we  can  take  of  this  inte- 
resting subject.  If  the  testimony  of  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity  were 
true,  the  mix'acles  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pel were  certainly  performed,  and  the 
doctrines  "of  our  religion  are  derived 
from  heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
that  testimony  were  false,  either  God 
must  have  mii^culously  effaced  from 
the  minds  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
given,  aH  the  associations  foi-med  be- 
tween their  sensible  ideas  and  the  words 
of  language,  or  he  must  have  endowed 
those  men  with  the  gift  of  prescience, 
and  have  impelled  them  to  fabricate  a 
pretended  revelation  tor  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  world,  and  mvolving  them- 
selves in  certain  and  foreseen  destruc- 
tion. 

**The  power  necessary  to  perform 
the  one  series  of  these  miracles  may, 
for  any  thing  known  to  us,  be  as  great 
as  that  which  would  be  requisite  for  the 
performance  of  the  other;  and,  con- 
sidered merely  as  exertions  of  preter- 
natural power,  they  may  seem  to  ba- 
lance each  other,  and  to  hold  the  miiid 
in  a  state  of  suspense ;  but  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  different 
purposes  for  which  these  opposite  and 
contending  miracles  were  wrought,  the 
balance  is  instantly  destroyed.  The  mi- 
racles recorded  in  the  Gospels,  if  real, 
were  wrought  in  support  of  a  revelatioa 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  by  whom  it 
is  received,  has  brought  to  light  many 
important  truths  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  be^n  made  known  to  ndien; 
and  which,  by  the  confession  of  its  ad— 
versaries,  contains  the  purest  moral  pre— 
cepts  by  which  the  conduct  of  manKiniZ 
was  ever  directed.  The  (^posite  series 
of  miracles,  if  real,  was  pertbrmed  to 
enable,  and  even  to  compel,  a  company 
of  Jews,  of  the  lowest  rank  and  ot  the 
narrowest  education,  to  fabricate,  witK 
the  view  of  inevitable'  destruction  to 
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themselves,  a  consistent  scheme  of 
fcilsehood,  and  by  an  appeal  to  forged 
miracles  to  impose  it  upon  the  world  as 
a  revelation  from  heaven.  The  object 
of  the  former  miracles  is  woithy  of  a 
God  of  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power;  the  object  of  the  latter  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  wisdom  and 
goodness,  which  are  demonsti*ably  at- 
tributes of  that  Being  by  whom  alone 
miracles  can  be  performed.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  the  supposition  of  the 
ajjostles  bearing  false  testimony  to  the 
miracles  of  their  Master,  implies  a  sc- 
ries of  deviations  from  the  laws  of  na- 
ture hifinitely  less  probable  in  them- 
selves than  those  miracles :  and  there- 
fore, by  Mr.  Hume's  maxim,  we  must 
necessarily^  rejiect  the  supposition  of 
falsehood  in  the  testimony,  and  admit 
the  reality  of  the  miracles.  So  time  it  is, 
that  for  tne  reality  of  the  Gospel  mira- 
cles we  have  evidence  as  convincing  to 
the  reflecting  mind  sis  those  had  who 
were  contemporary  with  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  were  actual  witnesses  to 
tneir  mighty  works." 

The  power  of  working  miracles  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  conti- 
nued no  longer  than  the  apostles'  days. 
Others  thins,  that  it  was  continued  long 
after.  It  seems  pretty  clear,  however, 
that  miracles  universally  ceased  before 
Chrysostoni's  time.  As  for  what  Au- 
gustme  says  of  those  wrought  at  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  ~and  some  other 
places,  in  his  time,  the  evidence  is  not 
always  so  convincing  as  might  be  de- 
sired in  facts  of  importance.  The  con- 
troversy concerning  the  time  when  mi- 
raculous powers  ceased  was  carried  on 
by  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Free  Enquiiy 
into ,  the  Miraculous  Powers,  &c.  hy 
Air.  Yate,  Mr.  Toll,'  and  othere,  who 
suppose  that  miracles  ceased  with  the 
apostles.  On  the  contrary  side  appear- 
ed Dr.  Stubbing,  Dr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  others. 

As  to  the  miracles  of  the  Romish 
church,  it  is  evident,  as  Doddridjje  ob- 
servesj  that  many  of  them  were  ndicu- 
lous  tales,  according  to  their  own  his- 
torians; others  were  performed  with- 
out any  credible  witnesses,  or  in  circum- 
stances where  the  performer  had  the 
greatest  opportunity  ofjuegling;  audit 
IS  particiuarly  remarkable,  that  they 
•were  hardly  ever  wrought  where  they 
^em  most  necessary,  i.  e.  in  countries 
ivhere  those  doctrines  are  renounced 
which  that  church  esteems  of  the  high- 
est importance.  See  Fleetwood,  Clara- 
nede^^  Conybeare,  Campbell,  Lardner, 
jFarmer,  Mama,  and  Weaton,  on  Mira- 
€lc9..  article  Miracle.  Mc,  Brit.  Doi- 


dridgeU  JjetU  lee.  101  and  135 ;  LeXawTi 
View  of  Deistk'al  Writers,  letter  3, 4, 
7 ;  Hurrion  on  the  Spirit,  p.  299,  &c. 

MIRTH,  joy,  gaiety>  merriment.  It  is 
distinguishea  from  clieerfulness  thus: 
MirtTi  is  considered  as  an  act;  cheer- 
fulness an  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth 
IS  short  and  transient ;  cheerfulness 
fixed  and  permanent.  "  Those  are  of- 
ten .raised  into  the  greatest  ti*ansports 
of  mirth  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest 
depressions  of  ^melancholy ;  on  the  con- 
trary, cheei*fiilness,  though  it  does  not 
give  such  an  exquisite  gladness,  pre- 
vents us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of 
sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, that  breaks  thi'ough  a  gloom  of 
clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment; 
cheeifulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day- 
light in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a 
steady  and  perpetual  serenity,"  Miith 
is  sinful,  1.  Wnen  men  rejoice  in  that 
which  is  evil.  2.  When  unreasonable. 
3.  When  tending  to  commit  sin.  4. 
Wlien  a  hindrance  to  duty.  5.  When 
it  is  blasphemous  and  profane. 

MISANTHROPIST,  M.cravd?cffoj,  a 
hater  of  mankind ;  one  that  abandons 
society  from  a  principle  of  discontent. 
The  consideration  of  the  depravity  of 
human  nature  is  certainly  eaougn  to 
raise  emotions  of  sorrow  in  the  breast 
of  every  man  of  the  least  sensibility ; 
yet  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  with  the  follies 
of  mankind ;  to  exercise  a  degree  of 
candour  consistent  with  truth ;  to  lessen, 
if  possible,  by  our  exertions,  the  sum  of 
moral  and  natural  evil;  and  by  con- 
necting ourselves  with  society,  to  add 
at  least  something  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  mankind.  The  misanthropist, 
therefore,  is  an  ungenerous  and  dis- 
honourable character.  Disgusted  with 
life,  he  seeks  a  retreat  from  it :  like  a 
coward,  he  flees  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, while  he  increases  his  own  misery 
by  his  natural  discontent,  and  leaves 
others  to  do  what  they  can  for  them- 
selves. ■ 

The  following*  is  his  character  more 
at  large. 

"He  is  a  man,"  says  Saurin,  "who 
avoids  society  only  to  free  himself  from 
the  trouble  of  being  useful  to  it.  He  19 
a  man,  who  considers  his  neighbours 
only  on  the  side  of  their  defects,  not 
knowing  the  art  of  combining  their  vir- 
tues with  their  vices,  and  of  rendering 
the  imperfections  of  other  people  tole- 
rable by  reflecting  on  his  own.  He  is  a 
man  more  employed  in  finding  out  and 
inflicting  punishments  on  the  guilty  than 
in  devising  means  to  reform  mem.  Hd 
is  a  man,  who  talks  of  nothing  but  bar 
11  nisluni;  ai>d  executin|^  an4  who^  be 
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he  tliSnks  liis  talents  arc  not  sufficientl^r 
valued  and  employed  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, or  rather  because  they  know  his 
foibles,  and  'do  not  choose  to  be  subject 
to  his  caprice,  talks  of  quitting  cities, 
towns,  and  societies,  and  of  living  in 
dens  or  deserts." 

MISER,  a  term  formerly  used  in  re- 
ference to  a  person  in  wretchedness  or 
csdamity ;  but  now  denotes  a  parsimo- 
nious pei-son,  or  one  who  is  covetous  to 
extremity ;  who  denies  himself  even  the 
comforts  of  life  to  accumulate  wealth. 
Avarice,  says  Saurin,  may  be  considered 
in  two  different  points  ot  light.  It  may 
be  con^dered  in  those  men,  or  mther 
those  public  blood-suckers,  or,  as  the 
officers  of  tlie  Roman  emperor  Vespa- 
^an  were  called,  those  sfiongea  of  socie- 
ty, who,  infatuated  with  this  passion,'seek 
aiter  riches  as  the  supreme  good,  deter- 
mine to  acquire  it  by  any  methods,  and 
consider  the  ways  that  lead  to  wealth, 
legal  or  illegal^  as  the  oidy  road  for 
them  to  travel. 

Avarice,  however,  must  be  consi- 
dered in  a  second  point  of  light  It  not 
onl^  consists  ill  committing  bold  crimes, 
but  m  entertaining  mean  ideas  and  prac- 
tising low  methods,  incompatible  with 
such  magnanimity  as  our  condition 
ou^ht  to  inspire.  It  consists  not  only  in 
omitting  to  serve  God,  but  in  trying  to 
associate  the  sendee  of  God  with  that 
of  mammon. 

How  many  foi-ms  doth  avarice  take 
to  disguise  itself  fix)m  the  man  who  is 
guilty  of  it,  and  who  will  be  drenched 
m  the  guilt  of  it  till  the  day  he  dies! 
Sometimes  it  is  prudaic^  "which  re- 
quires hhi)  to  provide  not  only  for  his 
E resent  wants,  out. for  such  as  he  may 
ave  in  future.  Sometimes  it  is  charity 
which  requires  him  not  to  give  society 
examples  of  prodigality  and  parade. 
Sometimes  it  is  fiarentcl  love  obliging 
him  to  save  something  for  his  children. 
Sometimes  it  is  circurnsjiection,  which 
I'equires  him  not  to  supply  people  who 
make  an  ill  use  of  what  tney  get.  Some- 
times it  is  necessity,  which  obliges  him 
to  repel  artifice  by  artifice.  Sometimes 
it  is  conscience,  which  convinces  him, 
good  man,  that  he  hath  already  exceed- 
ed in  compassion  and  alms-^ving,  and 
done  too  much.  Sometimes  it  is  equity, 
for  iustice  requires  that  every  one 
should  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  owq  la- 
bours, and  those  of  his  ancestors.  Such, 
,  fdas !  are  the  awfiil  pretexts  and  subter- 
fuges of  the  miser.  Saurin's  Ser»  vol.  v. 
ser.  12.  See  Avaeice,  Covetous- 
Jisss. 

MISERY,  such  a  state  of  wretch- 
cdneasj  unhappiues^  or  calamity,  s^ 


renders  a  perdon  an  object  ci  compas^ 
sion. 

MISCHNA,  or  Misna  (from  n^Bf, 
iteravit,)  a  pait  of  the  Jewish  Talmud. 

The  Mischna  contains  the  text ;  and 
the  Gemara,  which  is  the  sectmd  part 
of  the  Talmud,  contains  the  commenta- 
ries :  so  that  the  Gemara  is,  as  it  were, 
a  glossary  on  the  Mischna. 

The  Mischna  consists  of  various  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews,  and  of  es^planations 
of  several  passages  of  Scripture :  these 
traditions  serving  as  an  explication  of 
the  written  law,  and  supplement  to  it, 
are  said  to  have  been  dehvered  to  Mo- 
ses during  the^time  of  his  abode  on  the 
Mount ;  which  he  afterwards  communi- 
cated to  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  his  ser- 
vant Joshua.  By  these  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  seventy  elders ;  by  them 
to  the  prophets,  wno  communicated 
them  to  the  men  of  the  great  sahbe-  ' 
drim,  from  whom  the  wise  men  of  Je- 
rusalem and  Babylon  received  them. 
According  to  Prideaux's  account,  they 

gassed  from  Jeremriah  to  Baruch,  from 
im  to  Ezra,  and  from  JEzra  to  the  men 
of  the  ^eat  synagogue,\he  last  of  whom 
was  Simon   the  Just,    who    delivered 
them  to  Antigonus  of  Sochp :  and  from 
him  they  came  down  in  regular  suc- 
cession to  Simeon,  who  took  our  Saviour 
in  his  arms ;  to  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet 
Paul  was  educated ;  and  last  of  aJl,  to 
Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  who  committed 
them  to  writing  in  the  Mischna.    But 
Dr.  Prideaux,  rejecting  the  Jewish  fic- 
tion, observes,  that  after  the  death  of 
Simon  the  Just,  about  259  years  before 
Chiist,  the  Mischnical  doctors  arose, 
who  by  their  comments  and  conclusions 
added  to  the  number  of  those  traditions 
which  had  been  received  and  allowed 
by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue; so  that  towards  the  middle  of 
tlie  second  century  after  Christ,  under 
the  empire  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  commit  these  tradi- 
tions to  writing;   more   especially  as 
their  country  had  consideraDl)r  suffered 
under  Adrian,  and  many  of  their  schoc^ 
had  been  dissolved,  and  their  learned 
men  cut  off;  and  therefore  the  usual 
method  of  preserving  their  traditions 
had  failed.    Rabbi  Judah  on  this  occa- 
sion bemg  rector  of  the  school  of  Tibe- 
rias, and  president  of  the  sanhedrHnin 
that  place,  undertook  the  work,  and 
compiled  it  in  six  books,  each  consistiing 
of  several  tracts,  which  altcM^ther  make 
up  the  number  of  sixty-tnree.    JPrid. 
Connex,  vol.  ii.  p.  468,  &c*  ed.  9.    This 
learned   author    computes,    that    the 
MisQhna  was  composed  about  the  150th 
ye^  of  om:  Lord;  but  X)r.  J^i^^Ufoot 
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'ssr^s  tliat  the  Rabbi  Judahcmnpiled  the 
Mischna  about  the  year  of  Chnst  190,  irt 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus ;  or,  as  some  compute,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  220.  Dr.  Lardner  is  of  ppini(»i 
that  this  work  could  not  have  been 
finished  before  the  year  190,  or  later. 
Collection  of  JewiBh  and  Heathen  Tea- 
tiinoniea,  vol.  i.  p..  1^.  Thus  the  book 
called  the  Miacnn^a  was  formed ;  a  book 
which  the  Jews  have  generally  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  veneration. 
The  original  has  been  published  with  a 
Latifi  translation  by  Surenhusius,  with 
notes  of  his  own  and  others  from  tlie 
learned  Maimonides,  &c.  in  six  vols.  fol. 
Amster.  A.  D.  1698—1703.  See  Tal- 
mud. It  is  written  in  a  much  purer 
style,  and  is  not  near  s6  full  of  dreams 
and  visions  as  the  Gemara. 

MISREPRESENTATION,  the  act 
of  wilfully  representing  a  thing  other- 
wise than  it  is.    "This,    as  an. elegant 
writer  observes,  "  is  one  of  the  ^eatest 
mischiefs  of  conversation.    Seli-love  is 
continually  at  work  to  give  to  all  we  say 
a  bias  in  our  own  favour.    How  often  in 
society,  oUierwise  respectable,  are  we 
pained  with  narrations  in  which  preju- 
dice warps,  and  self-love  blinds ! — How 
often  do  we  see  thatjivithholding  part  of 
a  truth  answers  the  worst  ends  of-  a 
falsehood !  How  often  regret  the  unfair 
turn  given  to  a  cause,  by  placing  a  senti- 
ment in  one  point  of  view,  which  the 
speaker  had  used  in  another !  the  letter 
of  truth  preserved,  where  its  spirit  is 
violated !  a  superstitious  exactness  scru- 
pulously maintained  in  the  under  parts 
of  a  detail,  in  order  to  impress  such  an 
idea  of  integrity  as  shall  gain  credit  for 
the  miarepresentery  while  he  is  design- 
edly mistaking  the  leading  principle! 
How  may  we  observe  a  new  character 
given  to  a  fact  by  a  different  look,  tone, 
or  emphasis,  which  alters  it  as  much  as 
words  could  have  done!  the  false  im- 
pression of  a  sermon  conveyed,  when 
we  do  not  like  the  preacher,  or  when 
through  him  we  wish  to  make  religion 
Itself  ridiculousJ  the  care  to  avoid  lite- 
i-al  untruths,  while  the  mischief  is  bet- 
ter effected  by  the  unfair  quotation  of  a 
passage   divested  of  its  context!   the 
bringmg  together  detached  portions  of  a 
subject,  and  making  those  parts  ludi- 
crous, when  cohnectec(,  which  were  se- 
rious in  their  distinct  position.!  the  in- 
sidious use  made  of  ^  sentiment  by  re- 
presenting it  as  the  otiinioT}  of  him  who 
nad  ovXy  brought  it  forward  ix\  oixler  to 
expose  it !  the  relating  opinions  which 
had  merely  been  put  hypothetical! y,  as 
jf  they  were  the  avowed  principle^  of 
him  we  woi^ld  disci'edit!  that  subtle 


falsehood'  which  is  so  made  to  incoipo- 
rate  with  a  certain  Quantity  of  truth, 
that'  the  most  skilful  moral  chemist 
cannot  analyze  or  separate  them  I  for  a 
good  vmrejiresenter  knc^s  that  a  suc- 
cessful he  must  have  a  ceitsdn  infusion 
of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down.  And 
this  amalgamation  is  the  test  of  his 
skill ;  as  too  much  truth  would  defeat 
the. end  of  his  mischief,  and  too  little 
would  destroy  the  belief  of  the  hearer 
All  that  indefinable  ambiguity  and  e^ui- 
vocAticai ;  all  that  prudent  deceit,  which 
is  rather  implied  than  expressed ;  those 
more  delicate  artifices  ot  the  school  of 
Loyala  and  of  Chesterfield,  Which  al- 
low us,  when  we  dare  not  deny  a  truth, 
yet  so  to  disguise  and  discolour  it,  that 
the  truth  we  relate  shall  not  resemble 
the  truth  we  heard  ;  these,  and  all  the 
thousand  shades  of  simulation  and  dis- 
simulation, will  be  carefully  guarded 
against  in  the  conversation  of  vigilaht 
Christians."— ilf  25*  H,  More  on  Ediic. 
vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

MISSAL,  the  Romish  mass-book, 
containing  the  several  masses  to  be  said 
on  particular  days.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  vf or A'misaay  which  in  the  an- 
cient Christian  church  signified  every 
part  of  divine  service. 

MISSION,  a  power  or  commission 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  Thus  Jesus 
Chnst  gave  his  disciples  their  mission, 
when  he  said,  "  go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture.     3ee  next  article. 

MISSION,  zxi  establishment  of  peo- 
ple zealous  for  the  gloiy  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  who  go  and  preach 
the  Gospel  in  remote,  countries,  and 
among  infidels,  llo  man  possessed  of 
the  least  degree  of  feeling  or  compas- 
sion for  the  human  race  can  deny  the 
necessity  and  utility  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. Whoever  considers  that  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  world  is  envelc^ed  in  the 
grossest  darkness,  bound^ith  the  chains 
of  savage  barbarity,  and  immersed  in 
the  awful  chaos  of  brutal  ignorance, 
must,  if  he  be  not  destitute  of  every 
principle  of  religion  and  humanity,  con- 
cur with  the  design  and  applaud  the 
principles  of  those  who  engage  in  sd  be- 
nevolent a  work.  We  shall  not,  how- 
ever, in  this,  place,  enter  into  a  defence 
of  missions,  but  shall  present  the  reader 
with  a  short  view  of  those  that  have 
been  established. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Romish 
church  particularly  exerted  herself  for 
the  propagation  ot  theif  religitm.;  The 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  pretend  to 
have  done  mighty  exploits  in  the  spreai 
of  the  Christian  faith  in 'Asia,  AfHca# 
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and  America ;  but,  wben  ve  consider 
the  superstitions  they  imposed  on  some, 
and  the  dreadful  cruelties  they  inflicted 
on  others,  it  more  than  counterbalances 
any  good  that  was  done.    For  a  time, 
the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  other 
reli^ous  orders,  were  very  zealous  in 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen ;  but  the 
Jesuits  outdid  them  all  in  their  attempts 
in  the  conversion  of  African,  Asian,  and 
American,  infidels.  Xavier  sprread  some 
hints  of  the  Romish  religion  through  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  the  East  In- 
dies, through  most  of  the  Indian  conti- 
nent, and  of  Ceylon.    In  1549  he  sailed 
to  Japan,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  church  there,   which   at    one  time 
was  said  to  have  consisted   of  about 
600,000  Christians.    After  him,  others 
penetrated  into  Cliina,  and  founded  a 
church  which  continued  about  170  years. 
About  1580,  others  penetrated  into  Chili 
and  PNeru,  in  South  America,  and  con- 
verted the  natives.    Othei*s  bestirred 
themselves  to  convert  the  Greeks,  Nes- 
torians,  Monophysites,  Abyssinians,  the 
Egyptian  Copts.    **  It  is,  however,'*  as 
<Mie  obsei*ves,  **  a  matter  of  doubt  whe- 
ther the  disciples  of  a  Xavier,  or  the  con- 
verts of  a  Loyola  and  Dominic,  with 
their  partisans  of  the  Romish  church, 
should  be  admitted  among  the  number 
of  Christians,  or  their  labours  be  thought 
lo  have  contributed  to  the  promotion  or 
to   the  hindrance   of   the   religion  of 
Christ.    Certam  it  is,  that  the  methods 
these  men  pursued  tended  much  more 
to  make  disciples  to  themselves  and 
the  pontiffs  of  Rome,  than  to  form  the 
mind  to  the  reception  of  evangelical 
truth."  With  ardent  zeal,  however,  and 
unwearied  industry,  these  apostles  la- 
boured in  this  work.    In  1622  we  find 
the,  pope  established  a  congregation  of 
cardmals,  de  firo/iaganda  jide,  and  en- 
dowed   it   with   ample  revenues,  and 
every  thing  which  could  fbrward  the 
missions  was  liberally  supplied.  In  1627, 
also,  Urban  added  the  college  ^or  t/ie 
firofia^tion  of  the  faith;  in  which  mis- 
sionaries were  taught  the  languages  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  were  to  be 
sent    France  copied  tlie  example  of 
Rome,  and  formed  an  establishment  for 
the  same  purposes.   The  Jesuits  claim- 
ed the  first  rank,  as  due  to  their  zeal, 
learning,  and  devotedness  to  the  holy 
see.  The  Domihicans,  Franciscans,  and 
others,  disputed  the  palm  with  them. 
The  rtew  world  and  the  Asiatic  regions 
were  the  chief  field  of  their  labours. 
They  penetrated  into  the  uncultivated 
recesses  of  America.    They  visited  the 
uutri^d  regions  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  and 


empire  of  China  itself,  arid  numbered 
millions  among  their  converts.  They 
dared  affront  the  dangers  of  the  tyran- 
nical government  of  Japan.  In  India 
they  assumed  the  garb  and  austerities 
of  the  Brahmins,  and  boasted  on  the 
coasts  of  Malabar  of  a  thousand  con- 
verts baptized  in  one  year  by  a  single 
missionary;  Their  suflterings  however, 
were  very  great,  and  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan they  were  exposed  to  the  most 
dreadiul  persecutions,  and  many  thou- 
sands Vere  cut  off,  with,  at  last,  a  fraal 
expulsion  from  the  empires.  In  Africa 
the  Capuchins  were  cniefly  employed, 
though  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  any  considerable  success.^  And  in 
America  their  laborious  exertions  have 
had  but  little  influence,  we  fear  to  pro 
mote  the  real  conversion  of  the  natives 
to  the  truth. 

In  the  year  1621,  the  Dutch  opened 
a  church  in  the  city  of  Batavia,  and 
from  hence  ministers  were  sent  to  Ara- 
boyna.  At  Leyden,  ministers  and  assis- 
tants were  educated  for  the  purpose  of 
missions  under  the  famous  Walaus,  ana 
sent  into  the  East,  where  thousands  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion  at  For- 
mosa, Columba,  Java,  Malabar,  &c.  and 
though  the  work  declined  in  some 
places,  yet  there  are  still  churches  m 
Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Amboyna,  &c. 

About  1705,  Frederick  IV.  of  Den- 
mark, applied  to  the  university  of  HaDe, 
in  Germany,  for  missionaries  to  preach 
the  Gospel  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in 
the  East  Indies ;  and  Messrs.  Ziegenbalf 
and  Plutsche  were  the  first  employea 
on  this  important  mission;  to  them 
others  were  soon  added,  who  laboui-e* 
with  considerable  success.  It  is  Kud 
that  upwards  of  18,000  Gentoos  have 
been  brought  to  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

A  great  work  has  been  carried  on 
among  the  Indian  nations  in  JVbrth 
America,  One  of  the  first  and  most 
eminent  instruments  in  this  work  was 
the  excellent  Mr.  Elliott,  commonly 
called  the  Indian  apostle,  who;  from 
the  time  of  his  going  to  New  Elngland, 
in  1631,  to  his  death,  in  1690,  devoted 
himself  to  this  great  work  by  his  lips 
and  pen,  translating  the  Bible  and  other 
books  into  the  natic  dialect  Some  years 
after  this,  Thomas  Mahew,  esq.  gover- 
nor and  patentee  of  the  islands  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  and  some  neighbouring 
islands,  greatly  exerted  himselt  in  the 
attempt  to  convert  the  Ihdians  in  that 
part  oT  America.  His  swi  John  gather- 
ed and  founded  an  Indian  church,  which, 
after  his  death,  not  being  able  to  pay  a 
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seventy  3rear8  of  age,  bec&me  thdr  m^ 
Btructor  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  his  grandson  and  great  grandson 
both  succeeded  him  in  the  tame  work. 
Mr.  D.  Brainard  was  also  a  truly  pious 
and  successful  missionary  among  the 
^isquehannah  and  Delaware  Indians. 
His  journal  contains  instances  of  very 
extraordinary  conversions. 

But  the  morffviana  have  exceeded 
all  in  their  missionary  exertions.  They 
have  various  misaons:  and,  by  their 
persevering  zeal,  it  is  said,  upwards  of 
23,000  of  the  most  destitute  oTmankind, 
in  different  regions  of  the  earth,  have 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  Vast  numbers  in  the  Danish 
islands  of  St  Thomas,  St.  Jau,  and  St. 
Croix,  and  the  English  islands  of  Ja- 
maica, Antigua,  Nevis,  Barbadoes,  St. 
Kitts,  and  Tobago,  have  by  their  minis- 
try been  called  to  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  In  the  inhospitable  climes 
of  Gi'eenland  and  Labrador  they  have 
met  with  wonderful  success,  after  un- 
dergoing the  most  astonishing  dan^rs 
and  difficulties.  The  Arrowack  Indians, 
and  the  nejgroes  of  Surinam  and  Ber- 
bice,  have  Been  collected  into  bodies  of 
faithful  people  by  them.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America, 
iiave,  by  their  instrumentality,  afforded 
Tiappy  evidences  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel.  Even  those  esteemed  the  last 
of  human  beings,  for  brutishness  and 
ignorance,  the  Hottentots,  have  been 
formed  into  their  societies;  and  up- 
wards of  seven  hundred  are  said  to  be 
worshipping  God  at  Bavian's  Cloof, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We 
might  also  mention  their  efforts  to  illu- 
mii^  the  distant  East,  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  the  Nicobar  islands; 
their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  Abys- 
sinia, to  cany  the  Gospel  to  Persia  and 
Egypt,  and  to  ascend  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus.  In  fact,  where  shall  we  find 
the  men  who  have  laboured  as  these 
have  ?  Their  imincible  patience,  their 
well-regulated  zeal,  their  self-denial, 
their  constant  prudence,  deserve  the 
meed  of  highest  approbation.  Nor  are 
they  weixried  in  so  honourable  a  ser- 
vice ;  for  they  have  numerous  mission- 
aries still  employed  m  different  parts  of 
Ae  world.    See  Moravians. 

Good  has  been  also  done  by  the  Wes- 
ley an  Methodists,  who- are  certainly  not 
tHc  least  in  mis^onary  work.  They  have 
several  missionaries  in  the  British  do- 
minions in  America  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  They  have  sonfe  thousands  of 
members  in  their  societies'  in  those 
parts.   See  Methodists. 

In   1791,   a  society  was.  Instituted 


among  the  BafOtBtSy  called,  **  The  Par 
ticular  Baptist  Society  for  propagating 
the  Go^>ei  among  the  Heathen  y*  un- 
der the  auspices  of  which  missionaries 
were  sent  to  India,  and  favourable  ac- 
counts of  their  success  have  been  re- 
ceived. We  learn,  with  pleasure,  that 
through  their  indefatigaUe  industrv,  the 
New  Testament,  and  part  of  the  Bible 
have  been  translated  and  printed  in  tiie 
Bengalee ;  and  that  parts  d  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  translated  into  ten  of 
the  l^guages  spoken  m  the  East  See 
Periocncal  Accounts  d  this  society. 

In  the  year  1795,  The  London,  Mis^ 
sionary  Society  was  formed.— This  is 
not  confined  to  one  body  of  people,  but 
consists  of  Episcopalians,  Pi-esbyterians, 
Seceders,  Methodists,  and  Indepen- 
dents, who  hold  an  annual  meeting  in 
London  in  May.  As  the  state  of  this  so- 
ciety is  before  the  public,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  here  to  enlanje ;  suffice  k 
to  say,  that  it  is  now  on  tne  most  per*- 
manent  and  I'^spectable  footing.  **It 
has  assumed  consistency  and  order;  it 
combines  mtegrity  of  character,  forti- 
tude of  mind,  ana  fixedness  of  resolu- 
tion, with  a  continued  progression  of  ef- 
fort for  the  exalted  purpose  of  present- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  blessed  Gosp^ 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  perishing  hea- 
then, and  of  exhibiting  an  uncorropt 
example  of  their  tendencies  and  effects 
ih  their  own  characters  and  conduct" 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  societies, 
others  have  been  formed  of  less  note.  In  , 
1699,  a  society  was  instituted  in  England 
iav  promoting  Christian  Knoivledge*  In 
1701,  another  was  formed  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts, 
in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1700,  a  so- 
ciety was  instituted  for  tne  Profiagation 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  Recently,  sotae 
clergymen  of  the  established  church 
have  formed  one  among  themselves. 
Societies  for  spreading  the  Gospel  also 
have  been  instituted  in  various  other 
places.  From  the  whole,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  will  be  more  diffused 
than  ever  throughout  the  earth.  And 
who  is  there  that  has  any  concern  for 
the  souls  of  men,  any  love  for  truth  and 
religion,  but  what  must  rejoice  at  the 
formation,  number,  and  success  of  those 
institutions,  which  have  not  the  mere 
temporal  concerns  of  men,  but  their 
everlasting  welfare  as  their  object  ?  My 
heart  overflows  with  joy,  arid  mine  eyes 
with  tears,  wheni  consider  the  happy 
and  extensive  effects  which  are  likely 
t6  take  plaCe.  The  untutored  mlnd»will 
receive  the  peaceful  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue ;  ^e  savage  barbarian 
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-Will  rejoice  m  the  copioa^  blessings,  and 
feel  the  benign  efifects  of  civflissation ; 
the  ignorant  idolater  will  be  directed  to 
ofier  up  his  prayers  and  praises  to  the 
true  God,  and  learn  the  way  of^salva^ 
tion  through  Jesus  Christ  The  habitar 
ticms  of  cruelty  will  become  the  abodes 
of  peace  and  security,  while  ignorance 
and  superstition  shcdl  give  way!  to  the 
celestial  blessings  of  intelligence,  purity, 
€md  joy;  Happy  men,  who  are  em- 
ployed as  instruments  in  this  cause: 
who  forego  your  personal  comforts,  r6* 
Imqutsh  your  native  country,  and  volun- 
tarily devote  yourselves  to  the  most  no- 
ble and  honourable  o£  services  !  Peace 
and  prosperity,  be  with  you !  Miller^s 
Matory  of  the  Profiagathn  of  Christ ; 
Kennetfs  ditto;  Gilliea\  Historical  Col- 
lectiofi ;  Carey's  Encmh-y  resfiecting 
Missions;  LoskieWs  History  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Missions  ;  Crantz's  Historv  of 
Greenland  ;  Home's  Letters  on  Mis- 
sions; Sermons  and  Refiorts  of  the  ZfOn- 
don  Missionary  Society. 

MODERATION,  the  state  of  keep- 
ing a  due  mean  between  extremes : 
-calmness,  temperance,  or  equanimity. 
It  is  sometimes  used  with  reference  to 
our  opinions,  Rom.  xii.  3.  but  in  general 
it  respects  our  conduct  ;in  that  state 
which  comes  under  the  description  of 
ease  or  prosperity ;  and  ought  to  take 
place  in  our  wishes,  pursuits,  expecta- 
tions, pleasures,  Mid  passions.  See  B/k. 
Hall  on  Moderation,  ser.  16 ;  Blair's 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.  ser.  12;  Tofilady's 
*  Works,  vol.  iii.  ser.  10.  ' 

MODESTY  is  sometimes  used  to  de* 
note  humility,'  and  sometimes  to  ex- 
press chastity.  The  Greek  word  Kqc^iio* 
modestus,  signifies  necf^t  or  clean.  Mof- 
destjr,  therefore,  consists  in  purity  of 
sentiment  and  manners,  inclinm^  us  to 
abhor  the  least  appearance  of  vice  and 
indecency,  and  to  fear,  doing  any  thing 
which  will  incur  censure^  An  excess  of 
modesty  may  be  caUed  bashfulness,  and 
the  want  of  it  impertiuKice.  There  is  a 
liaise  or  vicious  modesty,  which  influ- 
ences a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  ill  or 
indiscreet  j  such  as,  through  fear  of  of- 
fending his  companions  he  runs  into 
their  Allies  or  excesses ;  or  it  is  a  false 
modesty  which  restrains  a  man  from 
doiiig^  what  is  goo4  or  laudable ;  such 
as  bemg  ashamed  tcjspeak  of  religion, 
and  to  be  seen  in  the  exercises  of  piety 
and  devotion.      '        /.  , 

MOLINISTS,  a  sect  in  the  Romish 
church  who  follow  the  doctrine  and  sen^ 
timents  of  tile  Jesuit  Molina,  relating  tp 
sufficient  and  efficacious  .  grace.  He 
taught  that  the  operations  of  dh^ine 
gwoe  were  entirely  cona^tenit  jivith  the 


freedom  of  tibre  Human' wiH;  and  intro* 
duced  a  new  kind  of  hypothesis  to  >n- 
move  the  difficulties  attending  the  doc- 
trines of  predestination  and  liberty,  and 
tio  reconcile  the'  jarring>opinrons  of  Au- 
gustmes,  Thomists,  Semi*Pela^ans,  and 
other  contentious  divines.  He  affirmed 
that  the  decree  of  predestination  to  eter- 
nal glory  was-  founded  upon  a  pre\'iaus 
knowledee  and  consifleration  of  the 
mei-its  of  the  elect;  that  the  ^race,  from 
whose  operation  these  raents  are  de- 
rived, is  not  efficacious  by  its  own  intrh- 
sic  power  only,  but  also  by  the  consent 
of  our  own  will,  and  because  it  is  admi- 
nistered inthose  circumstances  in  which 
the  Deitv,  by  that  branch  of  his  know* 
ledge  wliich  is  called  scientia  mem 
foresees  that  it  will  be  efficacious.;  The 
kind  of  prescience,  denominated  m  the 
schools  scientia  media,  is  that  foreknow- 
ledge of  future  contingents  that  anses 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
and  faculties  of  rational  beings,  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  shall  be 
placed,  of  the  objects' that  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  of  the  influence 
which  their  circumstances  and  objects 
must  have  on  their  actions. 

MONARCHIANS,  the  same  as  the 
Patripassians :  which  see. 

MONASTERY,  a  convent  orhous^ 
built  for  the  reception  of  religious, 
whether  it  be  abbey,  priory,  nunnei)', 
or  the  like.  , 

Monastery  is  only  properly  appued  to 
the  hpuses  of  monks,  mendicant  rnars, 
and  nuns :  the  rest  are  more  properly 
called  religious  houses.  For  the  origin 
of  monasteries,  see  Monastic,  ^^ 
Monk.  , 

;  The  houses  belonging  to  the  several 
religious  orders  which  obtained  in  J^%' 
land  and  Wales,  were  cathedrals,  col- 
leges, aJ^beys,  priories,  preceptone^ 
commandries,  hospitals,  fiianes,  n^r- 
mitages,  chantries,  and  free  chapels.-- 
These  were  under  the  direction  ana 
management  of  various  <>ffi*^^^5*,  ! 
dissohition  of  houses  of  this  kind  began 
so  early  as. the  year  1312,  when jne 
Templars  were  suppressed ;  and  in  li"^ 
their  lands,  churches,  advowsons,  ana 
liberties,  here  in  .England,  wej-e.  given, 
by  \f  Edw.  II.  Stat.  3,  to.  the  pnor  ana 
brethren  of  the  hpspital  of  St.  John  ot 
Jerus^em.  In  the  years  1390, 14^V 
1441,  1459,>l49r,  1505,  1508,  and  1515, 
several  other  houses,  were  di^iveo, 
and  their  revenues  settled  on  dfierent 
colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Soon  after  the  last  period,  cardinal 
Wolsey,  by  licence,  of  the  k»g^^ 
pope,  obtained  a  disscdution  of  ab^e 
thirty  Tcligioua  houses  forth^KW^^S 
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and  endowing  his  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Ipswich.     About  the  same  time  a 
bull  was  granted  by  the  same  pope  to 
cardinal  Wolsey  to  suppress  monaste- 
ries, where  there  were  not  above  six 
monks,  to  the  value  of  ei^ht  thousand 
ducats  a  year,  for  endow mg  Windsor 
and  Kiiig's  College  in  Cambridge ;  and 
two  other  bulls  were  granted  to  cardi- 
nals Wolsey  and  Campeius,  where  there 
were  less  than  twelve  mor^ks,  and  to  an- 
nex them  to  ^he  gi^eater  monasteries; 
and  another  bull  to  the  same  cardinals 
to  inquire  about  abbeys  to  be  suppress- 
ed in  order  to  be  made  cathedrals.    Al- 
though nothing  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  conse(juence  of  these  bulls,  the 
motive  which  mduced  W^olsey  and  many 
others  to  suppress  these  houses  was  the 
desire  of  promoting  learning ;  and  arch- 
bishop  Cranmer  engaged  in  it  with  a 
view  of  canying  on   the  reformation. 
There  were  other  causes  that  concur- 
red to  bring  on  their  ruin  *  many  of  the 
religious  were  loose  and  vicious ;   the 
monks  were  generally  thought  to  be  in 
their  hearts  attachea  to  the  pope's  &u- 
pi'emacy ;  their  revenues^  were  not  em- 
ployed according  to  the  intent  of  the 
donors ;  many  cheats  in  images,  feigned 
miracles,   and    counterfeit   relics,   had 
been   discovered,   which    brought   the 
monks    into   disgrace;    the    observant 
friars  had  opposed  the  king's  divorce 
from  queen 'Catharine;  and  these  cir- 
cumstances   operated,    in   concurrence 
with  the  kin.^'s  want  of  a  supply  and  the 
people's  desu'e  to  save  their  money,  to 
forward  a  motion  in  parliament,  that,  in 
order  to  support  the  king's  state,  and 
supply  his  wants,  all  the  religious  houses 
tnight  be  conferred  upon  the  crown, 
-which  were  not  able  to  spend  above 
200/.  a  year ;  and  an  act  was  passed  for 
that  purpose,  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.    By 
this  act  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
houses  were  dissolved,  and  a  revenue  of 
30,000/.  or  32,000/.  a'year  came  to  the 
crown ;  besides  about  100,000/.  in  plate 
and  jewels.    The  suppression  of  these 
houses  occasioned    discontent,    and    at 
length  an  cfpen    rebellion;    when  this 
was  appeased,  the  king  resolved  to  sup- 
press tne  rest  of  the  monasteries,  and 
appointed  a  new  visitation,  which  caus- 
ed, the  gi'eater  abbeys  to  be  surrendered 
apace :  and  it  was  enacted  by  31  Henrv 
V  I}I.  c.  13,  that  all  monasteries  which 
have  b^en  surrendered  since  the  4th  of 
February,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  majesty's  reign,  and  which  here- 
^ter    shall    be    surrendered,  shall  be 
vested  in  the  king.    The  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  were  also  suppressed 
by  the  32d  Henry  VIII.  c.  24.   The  sup- 
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pressioft  of  these  greater  hcmses  by  ^esfe 
two  acts  produced  a  revenue  to  the  king 
of  above  100,000/.  a  year,  besides  a  lai'ge 
sum  in  plate  and  jewels.  The  last  act 
of  dissolution  in  this  king's  reign  was  the 
act  of  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4,  for  dissolving 
colleges,  free  chapels,  chantries,  &c. 
which  act  was  farther  enforced  by  1 
Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  By  this  adt  were  sup- 
pressed 90  colleges,  110  hospitals,  and 
2,374*  chantries  and  free  chapels.  The 
niimber  of  houses  and  places  suppressed 
from  first  to  last,  so  far  as  any  calcula- 
tion's appear  to  have  been  made,  seems 
to  be  as  follows : 

Of  lesser  monasteries,  of  which 

we  have  the  valuation,      -  -    S74 

Of  greater  monasteries,   -        -  186 

Belonging  to  the  hospitallers,.  -*     48 

Colleges,          -        -        -.       .  90 

Hospitals,    -        7        -        -  -    110 

Chantries  and  free  chapels,      -  2374 

Total,  3182 

Besides  the  friars'  houses,  and  those  sup- 
pressed by  Wolsey,  and  many  small 
houses  of  which  we  have  no  particular 
account. 

The  sum  total  of  the  clear  yearly  re- 
venue of  the  several  houses  at  the  time 
of  their  dissolution,  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  seems  to  be  as  follows : 

Of  the  great  monaste- 
ries,     -        -        -     /.  104,919  13    S 

Of  all  those  of  the  lesser 
monasteHes  of  which 
we  have  the  valuation,     29,702    1  10 

Knights  ,  hospitallers, 
head  house  in  Lon- 
don,      -        -        -        -  2,385  12    8 

We  have  the  valuation 
of  onljr  28  of  their 
houses  in  the  country,  26    9    5 

Friars'  houses  of  which 
we  have  the  valuation,         751    2    0 


Total,/.  140,784  19    2 

If  proper  allowances  are  made  for  the 
lesser  monasteries  and  houses  not  in- 
cluded in  this  estimate,  and  for  the  plate, 
&c.  which  came  into  th^  hands  of  the 
king  by  the  dissolution,  and  for  the  value 
of  money  at  that  time,  which  was  at 
least  six  times  as  much  as  at  present, 
and  also  consider  that  the  estimate  of 
the  lands  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
much  imder  the  real  worth,  we  must 
conclude  their  whole  revenues  to  have 
been  immense. 

It  does  not  Appear  that  any  compu- 
tation hath  been  made  of  the  number  ot 
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persons    coBtamed   in    the    religious 
Bouses. 

Those  of  the  lesser  monas- 
teries dissolved  by  27  Hen. 
Vin.  were  reckoned  at 
about       -       -       -       .         10,000 

If  we  suppose  the  colleges 
and  hospitals  to  have  con- 
tained a  proportionable 
number,  these  will  make 
about       -        T        -        -  5,347 

If  we  reckon  the  number  in 
the  greater  monasteries  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion 
of  their  revenues,  they  will 
be  about  35,000;  but  as 
probably  thoy  had  larger 
allowances  in  proportion  to 
th^  number  than  those  of 
the  lesser  monasteries,  if 
we  abate  upon  that  ac- 
count 5,000,  they  will  then 
be ?0,000 

One  for  each  chantry  and 
free  chapel      -       -       -  2,37-4 


Total,  47,721 

But  as  there  were  probably  more  than 
one  person  to  officiate  in  several  of  the 
free  chapels,  and  there  were  other 
houses  wnich  are  not  included  within 
this  calculation,  perhaps  they  may  be 
computed  in  one  general  estimate  at 
about  50,000.  As  there  were  pensions 
paid  to  almost  all  those  of  the  ^'eater 
monasteries,  the  king  did  not  imme- 
diately come  into  the  mil  enjoyment  of 
their  whole  revenues;  however,  by 
means'of  what  he  did  receive,  he  founct- 
ed  six  new  bishoprics,  viz.  those  of 
Westminster,  (which  was  changed  by 
queen  Elizabeth  into  a  deanery,  with 
twelve  prebends  and  a  school,)  Peter- 
borough, Chester,  Gloucester,  Bristol, 
and  Oxford.  And  in  eight  other  sees 
he  founded  deaneries  and  chapters,  by 
converting  the  priors  and  monks  into 
deans  arS  prebendaries,  viz.  Canter- 
bury, Winchester,  Durham,  Worcester, 
Rochester,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Carlisle. 
He  founded  also  the  colleges  of  Christ 
Church  in  Oxford,  and  Trinity  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  finished  King's  College 
there.  He  likewise  founded  professor- 
ships of  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  of  the 
Heorew  and  Greek  tongues  in  both  the 
said  Universities.  He  gave  the  house 
of  Grey  Friars  and  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  to  the  city  of  London,  and  a 
perpetual  pension  .to  the  poor  knights 
of  Windsor,  and  laid  out  great  sums  in 
buildine  and  fortifying  many  ports  m  the 
channel.     It  is  observable,   upon  the 


whole,  that  tlie  dissolution  of  these 
houses  was  not  an  ac|  of  the  chiirch, 
but  of  the  state,  ki  the  period  preceding 
the  reformation,  by  a  kin^  and  parlia- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion 
in  all  points,  except  the  kind's  supre- 
macy ;  to  which  tne  pope  himself  by 
his  bulls  and  licences,  had  led  the  way. 

As  to  the  merits  of  these  institutions, 
authors  are  much  divided.  While  some 
have  considered  them  as  beneficial  to 
learning,  piety,  and  benevolence,  others 
have  thought  them  very  injurious.  We 
may  form  some  idea  of  them  from  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  Gilpin. 

He  is  speaking  of  Glastonbuiy  Abbey, 
which  possessed  the  amplest  revenues 
of  any  religious  house  in  England.  "Its 
fraternity,  saj^s  he,  "is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  hve  hundred  established 
monks,  besides  nearly  as  many  retain- 
ers on  the  abbey.  A.bove  four  hundred 
children  were  not  only  educated  in  it, 
but  -entirely  maintained.  Strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  were  liberally 
received,  classed  according  to  their  sex 
and  nation,  and  might  consider  the  hos- 
pitable roof  under  which  they  lodged  as 
their  own.  Five  hundred  travellers, 
with  their  horsey,  have  been  lodged  at 
once  within  its  walls;  while  the  poor 
'from  every  side  of  the  country,  waiting 
the  ringing  of  the  alms  bell ;  wlien  they 
flocked  in  crowds,  young  and  old,  to  the 
gate  of  tlie  monastery,  where  they  re- 
ceived, every  morning,  a  plentiful  pro- 
vision for  .them  selves  and  their  familiefc; 
—all  this  appears  great  and  noble. 

"On  tlie  other  liand,  when  we  con- 
sider five  hundred  persons  bred  up  in 
indolence    and   lost  to   the    commour 
wealth;  when  we  consider  that  these 
houses  were  the  great  nurseries  of  su- 
pe;i'stition,  bigotry,  ard  ignorance;  the 
stews  of  sloth,  stupidity,  and  perhaps 
mtemperance ;  when  we  consider  that 
the  education  received  in  them  had  not 
the  least  tincture  of  useful  learning,  good 
manners, -or  true  religion,  but  tended 
rather  to  viUfy  and  disgrace  the  human 
mind ;  when  vv  e  consider  that  the  pil- 
grims and  strangers  who  resorted  thi- 
ther were  idle  vagabonds,  who  got  no- 
thmg  abroad  that  was  equivalent  to  the 
occupations   they  left   at  home;   and 
when  we   consider,  lastly,  that  indis- 
criminate alms-giving  is  not  real  cba- 
ritv,  but  an  avocation  from  labour  and 
industry,  checking  every  idea  of  e^^er- 
tion,  and  filling  tne  mind  with  abject 
notions,  we  are  led  to  acquiesce  in  the 
fate  of  these  foundations,  and  view  tlieir 
ruins,  not  only  with  a  picturesque  eye, 
but  with  moral  and  religious  satisfaction." 
GiljMa  Obaervathna  on  the  Western 
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Parts  of  England,  p.  138,  139 ;  Big- 
land's  Letters  on  Hkt.  p.  313. 

MONASTIC,  something  beloncjmg 
to  monks,  or  the  monkish  life. — ^The 
monastic  profession  is  a  kind  of  civil 
death,  which  in  all  worldly  matters  has 
the  same  effect  with  the  natural  death. 
The  council  of  Trent,  8cc.  fix  sixteen 
years  the  a^e  at  which  a  person  may 
be  admitted  into  the  monastical  state. 

St.  Anthony  is  the  person  who,  in  the 
fourth  century,  first  instituted  the  mo- 
nastic life;  as  St.  Pachomius,  in  the 
same  century,  is  said  to  have  first  set 
on  foot  the  coenobite  life,  i.  e.  regular 
communities  of  religious.  In  a  short 
time  the  deserts  of  Egypt  became  in- 
habited by  a  set  of  solitaries,  who  took 
upon  them  the  monastic  profession.  St. 
Basil  carried  the  monkish  humour  into 
the  East,  where  he  composed  a  rule 
which  afterwards  obtained  through  a 
great  part  of  the  West. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  monastic 
discipline  was  grown  very  remiss.  St. 
Oddo  first  began  to  retrieve  it  in  the 
monastery  ofCluny:  that  monasteiy, 
by  the  conditions  of  its  erection,  was 
put  under  the  immediate  protection  o^ 
the  holy  see ;  with  a  prohibition  to  all 
powers,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
to  disturb  the  monks  in  the  possession 
of  their  effects  or  the  election  of  theu* 
abbot.  In  virtue  hereof  they  pleaded 
an  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop,  and  extended  this  privi- 
lege to  all  the  houses  dependent  on 
Cluny.  This  made  the  first  congrega- 
tion of  ^  several  houses  under  one  chief 
immediately  subject  to  the  pope,  so  as 
to  constitute  one  body,  or  as  they  now 
call  it,  one  religious  order.  Till  then, 
each  monastery  was  independent,  and 
subject  to  the  bishop.    See  Monk. 

MONK  anciently  denoted,  **  a  person 
who  retired  from  the  world  to  give  him- 
self wholly  to  God,  and  to  live  in  soli- 
tude and  aostinence."  The  word  is  de- 
rived fi"om  the  Latin  monachu^,  and 
that  from  the  Greek  novaxoj,  ** solitary;" 
of  \ijovos  solus, "  alone." 

The  ori^nal  of  monks  seems  to  have 
been  this :  The  persecutions  which  at- 
tended the  first  agjes  of  the  Gospel 
forced  some  Christians  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  live  in  deserts  and  places 
most  private  and  unfreauented,  in  nopes 
of  finaing  that  peace  ana  comfort  among 
beasts,  which  were  denied  them  among 
men ;  and  this  being  the  case  of  some 
very  extraoixlinary  persons,  their  ex- 
ample gave  such  reputation  to  retire- 
ment, that  the  practice  was  continued 
when  the  reason  of  Its  commencement 
ceased.     After  the    empire    became 


Christian,  instances  of  this  kind  wctc 
numerous:  and  those  whose  security 
had  obliged  them  to  live  separately  and 
apart,  became  afterwards  united  into 
societies.  We  may  also  add,  that  the 
mystic  theplogy,  which'  gained  ground 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
contributed  to  produce  the  same  effect, 
and  to  drive  men  into  solitude  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion. 

The  monks,  at  least  the  ancient  ones, 
were  distinguished  into  solitaries,  c'csno- 
bites,  and  sarapites. 

The  solitaries  are  those  who  live  alone, 
in  places  remote  from  all  towns  and  ha- 
bitations of  men,  as  do  still  some  of  the 
hermits.  The  canobites  are  those  who 
live  in  community  with  several  others 
in  the  same  hotlse,  and  under  the  same 
superiors.  The  sarabites  were  strolling 
monks,  having  no  fixed  rule  or  resi- 
dence. 

The  houses  of  monkte,  again,  were 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  monasteries  and 
laurse. 

Those  who  are  now  called  monks, 
are  coenobites,  who  live  together  in  a 
convent  or  monastery,  who  make  vows 
of  living  according  to  a  certain  rule  es- 
tablished by  the  founder,  and  wear  a 
habit  which  distinguishes  their  order. 

Those  that  are  endowed,  or  have  a 
fixed  revenue,  are  most  properly  called 
monks,  monachi;  as  the  Chartreux,  Be- 
nedictines, Bemardines,  &c.  The  Men- 
dicants, or  those  that  beg,  as  the  Capu- 
chins and  Franciscans,  are  more  pro- 
perly called  religious  smd  friars,  though 
the  names  are  frequently  confounded. 

The  first  monks  were  those  of  St. 
Anthony,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  formed  them  into  a 
regjalar  body,  engaged  them  to  live  in 
society  with  each  other,  and  prescribed 
to  them  fixed  rules  for  the  direction  of 
their  conduct.  These  regulations,  Which 
Anthony  had  made  in  Egypt,  were  soon 
introduced  into  Palestine  and  Syria  by 
his  disciple  Hilarion.  Almost  about 
the  same  time,  Aones,  or  Eugenius, 
with  their  companions  Gaddanas  and 
Azyzas,  instituted  the  monastic  order 
in  Mes^otamia,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries ;  and  their  example  was  followed 
with  such  rapid  success,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  east  was  filled  with  a 
lazy  set  of  mortals,  wl;io  abandoning  all  > 
human  connexions,  advantages,  plea- 
sures, and  concerns,  wore  out  a  languish- 
ing and  misftrable  existence  amidst  the 
hardships  of  want  and  various  kinds  of 
suffering,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more 
close  and  rapturous  communication  with 
God  and  angels. 

Frem  the  East  this  gloomy  dfeposi* 
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tion  passed  into  the  West,  and  first  in- 
to Italy  and  its  neighbouring:  islands ; 
though  it  is  uncertain  who  transplanted 
it  thither.  St.  Martin,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Tours,  erected 'the  first  mo- 
nasteries in  Gaul,  and  recommended 
this  religious  solitude  with  such  power 
and  efficacy  both  by  his  instructions 
and  his  example,  that  his  fimeral  is  said 
to  have  been  attended  by  no  less  than 
two  thousand  m<Miks.  From  hence  the 
monastic  discipline  extended  gradually 
its  progress  through  the  other  provin- 
ces and  countries  of  Europe.  There 
were,  besides  the  monks  of  St.  Basil  (call- 
ed in  the  East  Cologeri,  from  xakos  ye^m, 
**a  good  old  man,  )  and  those  of  St. 
Jerome;,  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  afterwards  those  of  St.  Benedict 
and  St.  Bernard :  at  length  came  those 
of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  with  a 
legion  of  others;  all  which  see  under 
their  proper  heads. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  centu- 
^,  the  monks,  who  had  formerly  lived 
only  for  themselves  in  solitary  retreats, 
and  had  never  thought  of  assuming 
any  rank  among  the  sacerdotal  order, 
were  now  gradually  distinguished  from 
the  populace,  and  chd'owed  with  such 
opulence  «nd  lionourcible  privileges, 
that  they  found  tlie^m selves  in  a  condi- 
tion to  claim  an  eminent  station  among 
the  pillars  and  supporters  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  *  The  fame  of  their 
piety  and  sanctity  was  so  great,  that 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  often  cho- 
sen out  of  their  order;  and  the  passion 
of  erecting  edifices  and  convents,  in 
which  the  monks  and  holy  virgins  might 
serve  God  in  the  most  commodious  man- 
ner, was  at  this  time  carried  beyond 
all  bounds.  However,  their  licentious- 
ness, even  in  this  century,  was  become 
a  proverb;  and  they  are  said  to  have 
excked  the  most  dreadful  tumults  and 
seditions  in  various  places.  The  mo- 
nastic orders  were  at  first  under  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  from 
which  they  were  exempted  by  the  Ro- 
n*Hn  pontiff  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century ;  and  the.  monks,  in  return,  de- 
voted uiemselves  wholly  to  advance  the 
'  interests  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome;  This  immunity 
which  thej^  obtained  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  licentiousness  and  disorder, 
and  occasioned  the  greatest  part  of  the 
vices  with  which  they  were  afterwards 
so  justly  charged.  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury the  monastic  .  discipline  was  ex- 
tremely relaxed,  bpth  in  the  eastern 
and  western  provinces,  and  all  efforts  to 
restore  it  were  ineffectual.  Neverthe- 
less, this^JOnd  of  institution  was  in  the 


highest  esteem ;  and  ^lothing  could  equal 
the  veneration  that  was  paid  about  the 
close  qf  the  ninth  century  to  such  as  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  sacred  ^loom 
and  indolence  of  a  convent  This  ve- 
neration caused  several  kings  and  em- 
perors to  call  them  to  their  courts,  and 
to  employ  them  in  civil  affairs  of  the 
greatest  moment.  Their  reformatiwi' 
was  attertipted  by  Louis  the  Meek,  but 
the  effect  was  of  short  duration.  In  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  exempted 
by  thfe  popes  mm .  the  authority  es- 
tablished ;  msomuch,  that  in  the  council 
of  Lateran  that  was  held  in  the  year 
1215,  a  decree  was  passed,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Innocent  III.  to  prevent  any 
new  monastic  institutions;  and  several 
were  entirely  suppressed.  In  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteentTi  centuries,  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  testimony  of  the  best 
writers,  that  the  monks  were  generally 
lazy,  illiterate,  profligate,  and  licentious 
epicures,  whose  views  in  life  were  con- 
fined to  opulence,  idleness,  and  plea- 
sure. However,  the  reformation  had  a 
manifest  influence  in  restraining  their 
excesses,  and  rendering  them  ,tnore 
circumspect  and  cautious  in  theur  ex* 
temal  conduct. 

Monks  are  distinguished  by  the  co- 
lour of  their  habits  into  black,  vfhUe, 
grq/,  dec.  Among  the  monks,  some  are 
called  monkfi  pf  tfie  choir^  others  /zro- 
fessed  monh,  and  others  lay  monks; 
which  last  are  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  convent,  and  have  neither  deri- 
cate  nor  literature. 

Cloistered  monks  are  those  who  ac- 
tually reside  in  the  house ;  in  opposition 
to  ejctra  monks,  who  have  benefices  de-  | 
pending  on  the  monastery. 

Moruks  are  also  distinguished  mto  re- 
Jfbrmedf  whom  the  civil '  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  have  made  masters  of  an- 
cient converts,  and  put  in  their  power 
to  retrieve  the  ancient,  discipline,  which 
had  been  relaxed ;  and  ancient,  who  re- 
main in  the  convent,  to  live  in  it  ac- 
cording to  its  establishment  at  the 
time  when  they»made  their  vows,  with- 
out obliging  themselves  to  any  new  re- 
foiTn. 

Anciently  the  monks  were  all  laymen, 
and  were  only  ^distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  people  by  a  peculiar  habit, 
and  an  extraordinary  devotion.  Not 
only  the  monks  were  prohibited  the 
priesthood,  but  even  priests  were  ex- 
pressly prohibited  tvom  becoming 
monks,  as  appears  from  the  letters  ot 
St.  Gregory,  rope  Siricius  was  the  first 
who  called  theni  to  the  clericate,  on 
occasion  qf  sonie  great  scarcity  of  priests 
that  th,e  church  was  thjen  sjipposed  tc 
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labour  under;  and  since  th^t  time  the 
priesthood  has  been  usually  united  to 
the  monastical  profession.  Enc,  Brit.; 
British  Monacniamy  or  Manners  and 
CustOTns  of  Monks  and  Mine  of  Eng- 
land; Mosheim's  Ecc.  Hist, 

MONOPHYSITES,  (from  ^ovoj,  so- 
lus, and  qjuffif  naturay)  a  general  name 
given  to  all  those  sectaries  in  the  Le- 
vant, who  only  own  one  nature  in  Jesus 
Christ;  and  who  maintain  that  the  di- 
vine and  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  so  united  as  to  form  only  one  na- 
ture, yet  without  any  change,  confusion, 
or  mixture  of  the  two  natures. 

The  Monofihysitesy  however,  pro- 
perly so  called,  are  the  followers  of 
Severus,  a  learned  monk  of  Palestine, 
who  was  created  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
in  513,  and  PetrusTuUensis. 

The  Monophysites  were  encouraged 
by  the  emjjeror  Anastasius,  but  sup- 
pressed bv  Justin  and  succeeding  em- 
perors. However,  this  sect  was  restored^ 
by  Jacob  Barad»us,  an  obscure  monk, 
insomuch  that  when  he  died  bishop  of 
Edessa,  A.  D.  588,  he  left  it  in  a  most 
flourishing  state  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  E^j)t,  Nuoia,  Abyssmia,  and 
^other  countries.    The  laborious  efforts 
of  Jacob  were  seconded  in  Egypt  and 
the  adjacent  countries  by  Theddosius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria ;  and  he  became 
so  famous,  that  all  the  Monophysites  of 
the  East  considered  him  as  their  second 
parent  and  founder,  and  are  to  this  day 
called  JacobiteSy  in  honour  of  their  new 
chief.    Tiie  Monophysites  are  divided 
into  two  sects  or  parties,  the  one  Afri- 
cari  and  the  other  Asiatic;  at  the  head 
of  the  latter  is  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  resides  for  the  most  part  in  the  moi- 
nastery  of  St.  Athanias,  near  the  city  of 
Merdin :  the  former  are  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
who  generally  resides  at  Grand  Cairo, 
and   are   subdivided  into  Cophts  and 
Abyssinians.    From  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury  downwai'ds,   all    the    patriarch? 
of  the  Monophysites  have  taken  the 
name  of  Ignatius,  in  order  to  show  that 
they  are  the  lineal  successors  of  Igna- 
tius, who  was  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the 
first  century,  and  consequently  the  law- 
ful patriarch  of  Antioch.     In  the  se- 
"venteenth  century,  a  small  body  of  Mo- 
nophysites, b  Asia,  abandoned  for  some 
time  the  doctrine  ^nd  institution  of  their 
ancestors,  and  embraced  the  communion 
of  Rome ;  but  the  African  Monophy- 
skesy  notwithstanding  that  poverty  ancl 
ignorance  which  exposed  tnem  to  the 
seductions  of  sophistry  and  gain,  stood 
firm  in  their  principles,  and  made  an 
obstinale  redstance  to  the  promises. 


presents,  and  attempts  employed  by  the 
papal  missioharies  to  bring  them  under 
the  Roman  yoke :  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  those  of  Asia  and  Africa  have 
persisted  in  their  refusal  to  epter  into 
the  communion  of  the  Romish  church, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties 
and  alluring  offers  that  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  pope's  legates, 
to  conquer  their  inflexible  constancy. 
•  MONOTHipLITES,  (compounded 
of  ^ovof  **  single,"  and  SfXnuo*  ^£JUJ»  volo^ 
**I  will,")  an  ancient  sect  which  spruhg 
out  of  the  Eutychians ;  thus  called,  as 
onlyallowing  of  one  will  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  opinion  of  the  Monothelites'^had 
its  rise  in  930,  and  had  the  emperor 
Heraclius  for  an  adherent:  it  was  thie 
same  with  that  of  the  acephalous  Seve- 
rians. — ^They  allovVed  of  two  wills  in 
Christ,  considered  with  regard  to  the 
two  natures ;  but  reduced  them  to  one, 
by  reason  of  the  union  of  the  two  na- 
tures, thinking  it  absurd  that  there 
should  be  two  free  wills  in  one  and  the 
same  person.  They  were  condemned 
by  the  sixth  general  council  in  680,  as 
being  supposed  to  destroy  theperfection 
of  the  numanity  of  Jesus  Qirist,  de- 
priving it  of  will  and  operation.  Their 
sentiments  were  afterwards  embraced 
by  the  Maronites.  • 

MONT  ANISTS,  a  sect  which  sprung 
up  about  the  year  171,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  They 
were  so  called  from  their  leader  Mon- 
tanus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth:  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  Phrygians 
and  Cataphrygians, 

Montanus,  it  is  said,  embraced  Chris- 
tianity' in  hopes  of  rising  to  the  digni- 
ties of  the  church.  He  pretended  to 
inspiration ;  and  gave  out  that  the  Holy 
Ghost' had  instructed  him  in  several 
points  which  had  not  been  revealed  to 
the  apostles.  Priscilla  and  Maximilla, 
two  enthusiastic  women  of  Phry^ia, 
presently  became  his  disciples,  and  m  a 
short  time  he  had  a  great  number  of 
followers.  The  bishops  of  Asia,  being 
assembled  together,  condemned  his 
prophecies,  and  excommunicated  those 
that  dispersed  them.  Afterwards  they 
wrote  an  account  of  what  had  passed  to 
the  western  churches,  where  the  pre-^ 
tended  prophecies  of  Montanus  ana  his 
followers  were  likewise  condetnned. 

The  Montanists,  finding  themselves 
exposed  to  the  censure  of  the  whole 
church,  formed  a  schism,  and  set  up  a 
distinct  society  under  the  direction  of 
those  who  calljed  themselves  fitofihets* 
•—Montanus,  in  conjunction  with  Pris- 
cilla and  Maximilla»  were  at  the  head 
of  the  sect* 
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These  sectaries  made  no  alteration  I 
jn  the  cx^ed.  They  only  held  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  made  Montanu?  his  9rgan  | 
for  dehvering  a  more  perfect  form  of 
discipline  than  what  was  deliwred  by 
his  apostles.  They  refused  communion 
for  ever  to  those  who  were  guilty  of 
notorious  crimes,  and  believed  that  the 
bishops  had  no  authority  to  reconcile 
them.  They  held  it  unlawful  to  fly  in 
time  of  persecution.  They  condemned 
second  marriages,  allowed  the  dissolu^ 
tion  of  marriage,  and  observed  three 
lents. 

MORAL,  relating  to  the  actions  l)r 
conduct  of  Ufe,  or  that  which  deter- 
mines an  action  to  be  good  or  virtuous. 
—2.  A  moral  agent  is  a  being  that  is 
capable  of  those  actions  that  have  a 
moral  quality,  and  which  can  properly 
be  denominated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral 
sense. — 3.  A  moral  certainty  is  a  very 
strong  probability,  and  is  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  mathematical  probabi- 
lity.— 4.  Moral  fitne^B  is  the  agreement 
of*  the  actions  of  any  intelligent  being 
with  the  nature,  circumstances,  and  rela- 
tion of  things.-U5.  A  moral  irnfioaaibilUy 
IS  a  very  great  or  insuperable  difficulty ; 
opposed  to  a  natural  impossibility.  See 
Inability. — 6.  Moral  obligation  is  the 
necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any  action 
in  order  to  be  happy  and  good.  See 
Obligation.-^?.  Moral  Pniloso/ihy  is 
the  science  of  manners,  the  knowledge 
of  our  duty  and  felicity.  See  Philo- 
sophy.— 8.  Moral  sense,  that  whereby 
we  perceive  what  is  good,  virtuous,  and 
beautiful  in  actions,  manners,  and  cha- 
racter ;  or  it  is  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in 
the  mind  arising  from  the  contemplation 
of  those  actions  of  rational  agents  which 
we  call  good  or  virtuous :  some  call  this 
natural  conscience,  others  intuitive  per- 
ceijtion  of  right  and  wrong,  &c  See 
article  Sense. — ^9.  Moral  law.  See 
Law,  Evidence. 

MORALITY  is  thkt  relation  or  pro- 
portion which  actions  bear  to  a  given 
rule.  It  is  generally  used  in  reference 
lo  a  good  life.  Morality  is  disting^shed 
from  relirion  thus:  ** Religion  is  a  stu- 
dious comormity  of  our  actions  to  the 
relations  in  which  we  stand  to  each 
other  in  civil  society.  Morality  compre- 
hends only  a  part  of  religion ;  but  reli- 
gion comprehends  the  whole  of  morali- 
ty. Morality  finds  all  her  motives  here 
below ;  reli^on  fetches  all  her  motives 
from  above.  The  highest  principle  in 
morals  is  a  just  regard  to  the  rights  of 
men;  the  first  principle  in  religion  is 
th^  Ipye  of  God,"  Tlie  variojis  duties 
of  mor^ity  are  considered  ip  their  re- 
spective places  in  this  work.  See  Biahofi 


H9TsLey*9  Charge,  1790;  Paley'9  and 
Gr(rueU  Moral  Philosophy;  Beait^B 
Elements  of  Moral  Science;  £van»'a 
Sermons  on  Christian  Temfier;  TVattt/^B 
Sermons  on  Christian  Morals;  Mason** 
Christian  Morals;  H.  Morels  Hints, 
vol.  ii.  p.  245 ;  Gisbome's  Sermons  de- 
signed to  illustrate  and  enforce  C/irU" 
tian  Morality. 

MORAVIANS,  a  sect  generally  said 
to  have  arisen  under  Nicholas  Lewi^ 
count  of  Zinzendorf,  a  German  noble- 
man of  the  last  century,  and  thus  called 
because  the  first  converts  to  their  ws- 
tem  were  some  Moravian  families.  Ac- 
cording to  the  society's  own  account, 
however,  they  derive  their  origin  from 
the  Greek  church  in  the  ninth  century, 
when,;  by  the  instrumentality  of  Me- 
thodius and  Cvrillus,  two  Greek  monks^ 
the  kings  of  B^garik  and  Moravia  be^ 
ing  c(Hiverted  to  the  faith,. were,  to- 
gether with  their  subjects,  united  in, 
communi(Mi  with  the  Greek  church. 
Methodius  was  their  first  bishop,  and 
for  their  use  Cyrillus  translated  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Sclavonian  language. 

The  antipathy  of  the  Greek  and  Ro^ 
man  churcnes  is  well  known,  and  by 
much  the  greater  part  of  tiie  Brethren 
were  in  process  of  time  compelled,  after 
many  struggles,  to  submit  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  A  few,  however,  adhering  to 
the  rites  of  their  mother  church,  united 
themselves  in  1170  to  the  Waldenses, 
and  sent  missionaries  injto  many  coun- 
tries. In  1547  they  were  called  Fratrea 
legia  Christif  or  Brethren  of  the  Law  of 
Christ ;  because,  about  that  period,  th^ 
had  thrown  off  all  reverence  for  humaa 
compilations  of  the  faith,  professii^ 
simply  to  follow  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts contained  in  the  word  of  God. 

There  b^jin^  at  this  time  no  bishc^s 
in  the  Bohemian  church  who  had  not 
submitted  to  the  papal  jurisdiction,  three  , 
priests  of  the  society  of  United  Breth- 
ren were,  about  the  year  1467,  conse- 
crated by  Stephen,  bishop  of  the  Wal- 
denses^ in  Austria,  (see  Waldenses  ;) 
and  these  prelates,  on  then"  return  to 
their  own  country,  consecrated  ten  co- 
bishops,  or  co-seniors,  from  among  tlie 
rest  of  the  presbyters.  In  1523,  the 
United  Brethren  commenced  a  friendly 
correspondence,  first  with  Luther,  and 
afterwards  with  Calvin  ajid  other  lead- 
ers among  the  reformers.  A  persecu- 
tion, which  was  brought  upjoa  them  cm 
this  account,  and  some  religious  chsputes 
which  took  place  among  themselves, 
threatened  for  a  while  the  society  with 
ruin;  but  the  disputes  were,  in  1570,  j 
put  an  end  to  by  a  svnod,  which  decreed 
t)iat,  differences    about  non-essexttisils 
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gjiould  no(  destroy  their  union ;  and  the 
persecuticHi  ceased  in  1575,  when  the 
United  Rretl^ren  obtained  an  edict  fqr 
the  public  exercise  of  their  religion. 
This  toleration  was  renewed  in  J.609, 
and  liberty  granted  them  ta  erect  new 
churches.  But  a  civil  war,  which,  in 
1612,  brojce  out  in  Bohemia,  and  a  vio- 
lent persecution  which  followed  it  in 
1621,  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  their 
ministers^  and  brought  great  distress 
upon  the  Brethren  m  general.  Some 
rf  them  fled  to  England,  others  to 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg ;  whilst  ma^y, 
overcome  by  the  severity  of  the  perse- 
cution, coniormed  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  One  colony  of  these, 
who  retained  in  purity  their  origin^ 
principles  and  practice,  was,  in  1722, 
.conducted  by^  brother,  named  Chris- 
tian David,  from  Fulneck,  in  Moravia, 
to   Upper   Lusatia,   where    they  put 

,  th^nselves  under  the  protection  of  Ni- 
cholas Lewis,  count  ot  Zinzendorf,  and 
built  a  village  on  his  estate  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  called  Hutberg,  or  Watch 
HilL  The  county  who,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  removed  from  Dresden  to  his 
estate  in  tlie  country,  showed  every 
mark  of  kindness  to  the  poor  emigrants ; 
but  being  a  zealous  member  of  .the 
church  established  by  law,  he  endea- 
voured for  some  time  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  unite  themselves  with  it,  by 
adopting  the  Lutheran  faith  and  disci- 
pUne.  This  they  declined ;  and  the 
count,  on  a  niore  minute  inquiry  into 
their  ancient  history  and  distinguishing 
tenets,  not  only  desisted  from  his  first 
purpose,  but  became  himself  a  convert 
to  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  United 
Brethren, 

The  synod  which,  in  1570,  put  an  end 
to  the  disputes  which  then  tore  the 
church  of  the  Brethren  into  factions, 
had  considered  as  non*essentisds  the 
distinguishing  tenets  of  their  own  society, 
of  the  Lutherans,  and  of  the  Calvinists. 
In  consequence  of  this,  many  of  the  re- 
formers of  both  these  sects  had  follow- 
ed the  Brethren  to  Hermhut,  and  been 
received  by  them  into  comniunion ;  but 
not  being  endued  with  the  peaceable 
^irit  of  the  church  which  they  had 
joined,  they  started  disputes  among 
themselves,  which  threatened  the  de- 
straddon  of  the  whole  establishment. 
By  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  count 
2anzendorf  these  disputes  were  allayed; 
and  statutes  being,  in  1727,  drawn  up 
and  agreed  to  for  the  regulation  both  of 
the  internal  and  of  the  external  con- 
cerns of  the  congregation,  brotherlv 
love  and  union  was  again  established"; 

.and  no  sdiism  whatever,  in  point  ofj 


docti^e,  has  smce  that  peri^  distdibed 
the  church  of  the  United  Brethren. 

In  1735,  the  count,  who.  Under  God, 
had  been  tiie  instrument  of  renewine 
the  Bretliren's  churcl^  was  consecrated 
one  of  their  bishops,  having  tiie  year 
before  been  examined  and  received  into 
the  clerical  order  by  the  Thecdogl^ 
Faculty  of  Tubingen.  Dr.  Potter,  then 
archbiJshop  of  Canterbury,  congratula- 
ted him  upon  this  event,  and  promise 
his  assistance  to  a  church  of  confessors, 
of  whom  he  wrote  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect,  for  their  having  main- 
tamed  the  pure  and  primitive  faith  and 
discipline  in  the  midst  jpf  the  most  te- 
dious and  cruel  persecutions.  That  his 
Grace,  who  had  studied  the  various 
controversies  about  church-goveniment 
with  uncommon  success,  admitted  the 
MoraTJan  episcopal  succession,  we 
Xnow  from  the  most  unquestionable  au- 
thority ;  for  he  communicated  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Seeker, 
wbile  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  conformity 
wkh  these  sentiments  of  the  arch-bi- 
shop, wc  are  assured  that,  the  parlia- 
ment of  Grtat-Britain,  after  mature  in- 
vestigatbn,  acknowledged  the  Unitas 
Fratrum  to  be  a  Protestant  episcopal 
church;  and  in  1794  an  act  was  cer- 
tainly passed  in  their  favour. 

This  sect,  like  many  others,  has  been 
shamefully  misrepresented,  and  things 
laid  to  their  charge  of  which  they  never 
were  guilty.  It'  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  some  of  their  converts 
having  previously  imbibed  extravagant 
notions,  propagated  them  with  zeal 
among  their  new  friends  in  a  phraseo- 
logy extremely  reprehensible ;  and  that 
count  Zinzendori  himself  sometimes 
adopted  the  very  improper  language  of 
those  fanatics,  whom  he  wished  to  re^ 
claim  from  their  errors  to  the  sober- 
ness of  truth ;  but  much  of  the  extrava- 
gance and  absurdity  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  count  is  not  to  be 
charged  to  him,  but  to  those  oersons 
who,  writing  his  ^xtemfiore  sermons  in 
short  hand,  printed  and  published  them 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent. 

This  eminent  benefactor  to  the  United 
Brethren  died  in  1760,  and  it  is  with 
reason  that  they  honour  his  memory  as 
having  been  the  instrument  by  which 
God  restored  and  built  up  iheir  church. 
But  they  do  not  re^rd  him  as  their 
head,  nor  take  his  writings,  nor  the 
writings  of -any  other  man,  as  the  stand- 
ard of  their  aoctrines,  which  they  pro 
fess  to  derive  immediately  from  the 
word  of  God. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
church  of  th^  Uni^d  Bi-ethren  is  epi»» 
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copal ;  but  though  tiiey  consider  episco- 
pal ordination  as  necelssary  to  (qualify  the 
servants  of  the  church  for  their  respec- 
tive functions,  they  allow  to  their  bi- 
shops no  devation  of^rank  or  pre-emi- 
nent authority;  their  church  having 
from  its  first  establishment  been  50- 
v^med  by  S3mods,  consistkig  of  deputies 
irom  all  the  congregations,  and  by  other 
subordinate  bodies,  which  they  call  Con- 
JcrencxB,  The  85rnods,  which  are  ge- 
ner^y  held  once  in  seven  years,  are 
called  together  by  the  elders  who  were 
in  the  former  synod  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  whole  unity.  In  the  first  sit- 
ting a  president  is  chosen,  and  these  el- 
ders lay  down  their  office ;  but  they  do 
not  withdraw  from  the  assembly;  for 
they,  together  with  all  bishops,  aeniores 
cvvtiea,  or  lay  elders,  and  those  ministers 
who  have  the  general  care  or  inspection 
of  several  congregations  in  one  province, 
have  seats  in  the  synod  without  any  par- 
ticular election.  The  other  memoers 
are,  one  or  more  deputies  sent  by  each 
congregation,  and  such  ministers  or  mis- 
sionaries as  are  particularly  called  to 
attend.  Women,  approved  by  the  con- 
gregations are  also  admitted  as  hear- 
ers, and  are  called  upon  to  give  their 
advice  in  what  relates  to  the  ministe- 
rial labour  among  their  sex ;  but  they 
have  no  decisive  vote  in  the  synod.  The 
votes  of  all  the  other  members  are 
equaL 

In  questions  of  importance,  or  of 
which  the  9on§equences  cannot  be  fore- 
seen, neither  the  majority  of  votes  nor 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  present  can 
decide ;  but  recourse  is  had  to  the  lot. 
For  adopting  this  unusual  mode  of  de- 
ciding in  ecclesiastical  aifairs,  the  Breth- 
ren allege  us  reasons  the  practices  of 
the  ancient  Jews  and  the  apostles ;  the 
insufficiency  of  the  human  understanding 
amidst  the  best  and  purest  intentions  to 
decide  for  itself  in  what  concerns  the 
administration  of  Christ's  Kingdom;  and 
their  own  confident  reliance  on  the 
comfortable  promises  that  the  Lord  Je- 
sus will  ai)prove  himself  the  head  and 
ruler  of  his  church.  The  lot  is  never 
made  use  of  but  after  mature  delibera- 
tion and  fervent  prayer;  nor  is  any 
thing  submitted  to  its  decision  which 
does  not,  after  being  thoroughly  weigh- 
ed, appear  to  the  assembly  eligible  in 
itself.  : 

In  every  i^od  the  inward  and  out- 
ward state  of  the  unity,  and  the  con- 
cerns of  the  congre^tions  and  missions, 
are  taken  into  consideration.  If  erroi*s 
in  doctrine  or  deviations  in  practice 
have  cj?ept  in,  the  synod  endeavours  not 
omy  to  rejnove  tjiem,  but,  by  lalutary 


regulations,  to  prevent  them  for  the  ftt* 
ture.  It  conidaers  how  many  bishops 
are  to  be  consecrated  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancies occasioned  by  death ;  smd  every 
member  of  the  sjrnod  'g^ves  his  vote  for 
such  of  the  clergy  as  he  thinks  best 
(qualified.  Those  who  have  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  are  taken  into  the  lot,  and 
they  who  are  approved  are  consecrated 
accordingly ;  but  by  consecration,  they 
are  vested  with  no  superiority  over 
their  brethren,  since  it  behoves  him 
who  is  the  greatest  to  be  the  servant  of 
all. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  every  sy- 
nod a  kind  of  executive  board  is  chosen, 
and  csdled  The  Elders'  Conference  of  the 
Unity.  At  present  it  consists  of  thir- 
teen elders,  and  is  divided  into  four  com- 
mittees, or  departments^ — 1.  The  ilfw- 
siona*  department,  which  superintoids 
all  the  concerns  of  the  missions  into 
Heathen  countries.— 2.  The  Helpers* 
department,  which  watches  over  the 

Surity  of  doctrme,  and  the  moral  con- 
uct  of  the  different  congregations. — 3. 
The  Servants'  department,  to  which  the 
economical  concerns  of  the  Unity  are 
committed. — 4.  The  Overseers*  depart- 
ment, of  which  the  business  is  to  see 
that  the  constitution  and  discipline  o£ 
the  brethren  be  every  where  main- 
tained. No  resolution,  nowever,  of  any 
of  these  departments  has  the  smallest 
force  till  it  be  laid  before  the  assembly 
of  the  whole  Elders*  Conference,  and 
have  the  approbation  of  that  body.  The 
powers  of  XlkQ  Elders*  Conference  are;, 
mdeed,  very  extensive :  besides  the  ge- 
neral care  which  it  is  commissioned  oy 
the  S3mods  to  take  of  all  the  congrega- 
tions and  missions,  it  appoints  and  re- 
moves every  servant  in  the  Unity,  as 
circumstances  may  require ;  authorizes 
tiie  bishops  to  ordain  presbyters  or  dea- 
cons, and  to  consecrate  otner  bishops ; 
and,  in  a^word,  though  it  cannot  abro- 
gate any  of  the  constitutions  of  the  sy- 
nod, or  enact  new  .ones  itself,  it  is  pc»^ 
sessed  of  the  supi-eme  executive  power 
over  the  whole  body  of  the  United 
Brethren. 

Besides  this  general  Conference  of  El- 
ders, which  superintends  the  affairs  of 
the  whole  Unity,  there  is  another  Con- 
ference of  elders  belonging  to  eaich  con- 
gregation, which  directs  its  affairs,  and 
to  which  the  bishops  and  all  other  mi- 
nisters, as  well  as  the  lay  members  of 
the  congjregation,  are  subject.  This 
body,  which  is  called  the  Elders*  Con- 
ference of  the  Confpregations,  consists,  1. 
Of  the  Minister,  as  president,  to  whom 
the  ordinary  care  of  the  con^p^ation  is 
committed,  except  when  it  is  very  nu« 
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merous,  and  then  the  general  inspection 
of  it  is  intrusted  to  a  separate  person, 
called  the  Congregation  Jlelfier. — 2.  Of 
the  Warden,  whose  office  it  is  to  super- 
intend ;  with  the  aid  of  his  council,  all 
outward  concerns  of  the^  congregation, 
and  to  assist  every  individual  with  his 
advice. — 3.  Of  a  Married  Pair,  who 
care  particularly  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  married  people. — 4.  Of  a 
Single  Clergy  man,  to  wnose  care  the 
young  men  are  more  particularly  com- 
mitted.— And,  5«  Of  tliose  Women  who 
assist  in  caring  for  the  spiritual  and 
tempoi'al  welfare  of  their  own  sex,  and 
who  in  this  conference  have  equal  votes 
with  the  men.  As  the  Elders  Confer- 
ence ofeo.ch  Congregation  is  answerable 
for  its  proceedings  tothe  Elders'  Confer- 
ence of  (he  Unity,  visitations  'from  the 
latter  TO  the  former  are  held  from  time 
to  tune,  that  the  affairs  of  each  congre- 
gation, and  the  conduct  of  its  imme- 
diate governors,  may  be  intimately 
known  to  the  supreme  executive  go- 
vernment of  the  whole  church. 

In  their  opinion,  episcopal  consecra- 
tion does  not  confer  any  power  to  pre- 
side over  one  or  more  congregations; 
and  a  bishop  can  discharge  no  office  but 
by  the  appointment  of  a  synod,  or  of  the 
Eiders*  Conference  of  the  Unity.   Pres- 
byters among  them  can  perform  every 
fimction  of  the  bishop,  except  ordination. 
Deacons  are  assistants  to  the  Presby- 
ters, much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
Church  of  England;  and  in  the  Breth- 
ren's churches,  deaconesses  are  retain- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  privately  admon- 
jshing  their  own  sex,  and  visiting  them 
in  their  sickness ;  but  though  they  are 
solemnly  blessed  to  this  office,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  teach  in  public,  and  far 
less  to  administer  the  sacraments.  They 
have  likewise  scTliores  crviles,  or  lay  el- 
ders,  in   contradistinction  to   sph-itual 
elders,  or  bishops,  who  are  appomted  to 
watch  over  the  constitution  and  dispi- 
pline  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren,  over 
the  obseiVance  of  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  congregations  or  missions 
are  established,  and  over  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  Brethren  by  the  govern- 
ments under  which  they  live.    They 
have  economies,  or  choir  houses,  where 
they  live  together  in  community :  t;he 
single  men  and  single  women,  widows 
and  widower^  apart,  each  under  the 
supeiintendence  of  elderly  persons  of  j 
their  own  class.    In  these  houses  every 
person  who  is  able,  and  has  not  an  in- 
dependent support,  labours  in  their  own 
occupation,  and  contributes  a  stipulated 
sum  for  their  maintenance.   Their  chil- 
dreji  are  educated  with  peculiar  care ; 


their  subjection  to  their  superbrs  and 
elders  is  sin^lar,  and  appears  parti- 
cularly strikmg  in  their  mimona  and 
marriages.  -In  the  former,  those  who 
have  offered  themselves  on  the  service, 
and  are  approved  as  candidates,  wait 
their  several  calls,  referring  themselves 
entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  lot ;  and, 
it  is  said,  never  hesitate  when  that  hath 
decided  the  place  'of  their  destination. 
(See  above.)  In  marriage,  they  may 
only  form  a  connexion  with  those  of 
their  own  communion.  The  brother 
who  maiTies  out  of  the  congregations  is 
immediately  cut  off  from  church  fellow- 
ship. Sometimes  a  sister,  by  express 
licence  from  the  Elders'  Conference,  is 
permitted  to  many  a  person  of  approved 
piety  in  another  communion,  yet  still  to 
join  in  their  church  ordinances  as  be- 
fore. A  brother  may  make  his  own  choice 
of  a  partner  in  the  society ;  but  as  all  inr 
tercourse  between  the  different  sexes  is 
carehilly  avoided,  veiy  few  opportuni- 
'ties  of  forming  particular  attachments^ 
are  found,  and^they  usually  rather  refer  ^ 
their  choice  to  the  church  than  decide 
for  themselves.  And  as  the  lot  must  be 
cast  to  sanction  their  union,  each  re- 
ceives his  partner  as  a  divine  appoint- 
ment; and,  however  strange  this  me- 
thod may  appear  to  those  avIio  consult 
only  their  passions  or  their  interest,  it 
is  observable,  that  no  where  fewer  un- 
happy marriages  are  found  than  among 
the  Brethren.  But  what  characterises 
the  Moravians  most,  and  liclds  them  up 
to  the  attention  of  others,  is  their  mis- 
sionary zeal.  In  this  they  are  superior 
to  any  other  body  of  people  in  the  world. 
**  Their  missionaries,"  as  one  observes, 
"  are  all  of  them  volunteex's ;  for  it  is 
an  inviolable  maxim  with  them  to  fier- 
suade  no  man  to  engage  in  missions. 
They  are  all  of  one  ipind  as  to  the  doc- 
trines they  teach,  and  seldom  make  an 
attempt  where  there  are  not  half  a, 
dozen  of  them  in  the  mission.  Their 
zeal  is  calm,  steady,  pei*severing.  They 
would  reform  the  wor|d,  but  are  care- 
ful how  they  quarrel,  with  it.  They  car- 
ry their  pomt  by  address,  and  the  in- 
smuations  of  modesty  and  mildness,  ^• 
which  commend  them  to  all  men,  and 
give  offence  to  none.  The  habits  of  si- 
lence, quietness,  and  decent  reserve, 
mark  their  character.  If  any  of  their 
missionaries  are  canned  off  by  sickness 
or  casualty,  men  of  the  same  stamp  are 
ready  to  supply  their  place." 

As  they  stand  first  on  the  list  of  those 
who  have  engaged  in  missionary  ex- 
ertions, we  shall  here  insert  a  farther 
accountx)f  them  and  their  missions,  with 
which  I  have  been  favoured  by  a  most 
3D 
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rcspectablie  clergyman  of  their  denomi- 
nation :  *  Whein  Drethren  or  sisters  find 
themselves  disposed  to  serve  Goa  among 
the  heathen,  they  communicate  their 
wishes  and  views  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  synods  of  the  brethren  to 
superintend  the  missions,  in  a  confiden- 
tial letter.  If  on  particular  inquiry  into 
their  circumstances  and  connexions  no 
objection  is  found,  they  are  considered 
as  candidates*  As  to  mental  qualifica- 
tions, much  erudition  is  not  required  by, 
the  brethren.  To  be  well  versed  in  the 
iacred  Scriptures,  and  to  have  an  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  the  truths  they 
contain,  is  judged  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. And  it  has  been  found  Dy  ex- 
perience, that  a  good  understanding 
joined  to  a  friendly  disposition,  and, 
above  all,  a  heart  filled  with  the  love  of 
God,  are  the  best  and  the  only  essential 
qualifications  of  a  missionary.  Nor  are 
in  general  the  habits  of  a  student  so  well 
calculated  to  form  his  body  for  a  labo- 
rious life  as  those  of  a  mechanic.  Yet 
men  of  learning  are  not  excluded,  and 
their  gifts  have  been  made  useful  in  va- 
rious ways.  When  vacancies  occur,  or 
new  missions  are  to  be  begun,  the  list 
of  candidates  is  examined;  and  those 
who'  appear  suitable  ar^  called  upon, 
and  accept  or  decline  the  Call  as  they 
find  themselves  disposed." 

*'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
settlements  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
heathen  countries. 

**  Begun  in  1732,  in  the  Danish  West 
India  Islands.  In  St,  Thomas;  New 
Fermhut,  Nisky.  In  ^.  Croijo;  Fried- 
ensbei;g,  Friedensthal.  In  St.  Jan; 
Bethany,  Emmaus. — ^In  1733 :  In  Green- 
land ;  New  Hermhut,  Litchenfels 
Lichtenau. — 1734 :  In  M)rth  America  ; 
Fairfield,  in  Upper  Canada,  Goshen  on 
the  river  Muskingum. — In  1736:  At  tne 

/  Cafie  of  Good,  liofie;  Bavians  Kloof 
(renewed  in  1792.)— In  1738  :  In  South 
America;  among  the  negro  slaves  at 
Paramaribo  and  Sommelsdyk;  among 
the  free  negroes  at  Bambey,  on  the  Sa- 
rameca;  among  the  native  Indians  at 
Hope,  on  the  river  Corentyn. — ^In  1754  : 

«  In  Jamaica;  tv/o  settlements  in  St. 
Elizabeth's  parish.2— In  1756 :  In  An- 
tigua; at  St.  John's,  Grace  Hill,  Grace 
Bay V— In  1760:  Near  Tranquebar,  in 
the  East  Indies;  Brethren's  Garden. 
—In  1764 :  On  the  Coast  of  Labrador; 
Nain,  Okkak,  Hopedale. — In  1765 :  In 
Barbadoes;  Sharon,  near  Bridgetown. 
— ^In  1765 :  In  the  Russiaii  fiart  of  Asia  ; 
Sarepta.— In  1775:  In  St.  Kilt's;  at 
Basseterre.— In  1789 :  In  Tobago;  Sig- 
nal Hill  (renewed  in  1798.) 
**  The  Brethren  had  three  flourishing 


settlements  on  th6  river  Muskingum, 
Salem,    Gnadenhuetten,   and    Schoen- 
bruiuLs  before  the  liate  American  war, 
durmg  which  these  places  were  destroy- 
ed, and  the  inhabitants  partly  murder- 
ed, partly^  dispersed.    The  settlement 
Fairfield,  in  Canada,  was  made  by  those 
of  the  Indian  converts,  who  were  again 
collected  by  the  missionaries.    In  1798, 
a  colony  of  Christian  Indians  went  fix>in 
thence  to  take  possession  of  their  for- 
mer settlements  on  the    Muskingum, 
which  have  been  given  to  them  by  an 
act  of  congress,  and  built  a  new  town, 
called  Goshen.    Part  of  the  Indian  con- 
gregation will  remain  at  Fairfield,  in 
Canada,  as  a  good  seed ;  our  missiona- 
ries entertaining  hopes  that  the  Gospel 
may  yet  find  entrance  among  the  wild 
Chippeway  tribe  inhabiting  those  parts. 
"  The  Mission  atnohg  the  Hottentot$ 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  begun  in 
1736,  by  George  Schmidt,  a  man  of  re- 
markable zeal  and  courage,  who  la- 
boured successfully  among  these  peo- 
ple, till  he  had  formed  a  small  congre- 
gation of  believers,  whom  he  left  to  the 
care  of  a  pious  man,  and  Went  to  Eu- 
rope with  a  view  to  represent  the  pro- 
mising state  of  the  mi.ssion,  and  to  re- 
turn with  assistants.    But,  to  his  inex- 
pressible grief  and  disappointment,  he 
wa^  not  permitted  by  tne  Dutch  East 
India  Company  to  resume  his  labours ; 
some  ignorant  people  having  insinuated 
that  the  propagation    of   Christianity 
among  the  Hottentots  would  iniure  the 
interests  of  the  colony. — ^Since  tnat  time 
to  the  year  1792  the  brethren  did  not 
cease  to  tnake  application  to  the  Dutch. 
governmeril  for  leave  to  send  missiona- 
ries to   the   Cape,   especially  as  they 
heard  that  the  small  Hottentot  congre- 
gation h^d  kept  together  tbr  some  time, 
in  earnest  expectation  of  the  return  of 
their  beloved  teacher.    He  had  taught 
some  of  them  to  read,  and  had  left  a 
Dutch  Bible  with  them,  which  they  used 
to  read  together  for  their  edification. 
At  length,  m  1792,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  the  kind  interference  of  friends  in 
the  Dutch  government,  the  opposition 
of  evil-minded  people  was  over-ruled, 
and  leave  granted  to  send  out  three  mis- 
sionaries, who,  on  their  arrival,  were 
willing,  at  the  desire  of  the  governor,  to 
go  first  to  Bavians  Kloof,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  English  miles  east  from 
Capetown,  and  there  to  commence  their 
labours  on    the    spot  where    George 
Schmidt  had  resided.    Their  instruc- 
tions from  the  govemment  in  Holland 
granted  them  leave  to  choose  the  place 
of  their  residence,  wherever  they  might 
find  it  most  convenient}  but  the  circiun* 
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stances  of  the  colony  at  that  time  would 
not  admit  of  it.  Since  the  English 
have  made  themselves,  masters  of  that 
country,  they  have  built  a  new  chapel ; 
and  from  the  favour  and  protection 
which  the  British  government  has  uni- 
formly granted  to  the  brethren's  mis- 
sions, we  have  the  best  hopes  that  they 
win  remain  undisturbed  and  protected 
in  their  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
late  Dutch  government  at  the  Cape  de- 
serve also  our  warmest  thanks  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  they  received 
and  protected  the  missionaries,  pro- 
moting the  views  of  the  mission  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power. 

"  When  the  missionaries  first  arrived 
at  Bavians  Kloof,  in  1792,  it  was  a  bar- 
ren, nninhal)itcd  place.  There  are  at 
present  [1811]  twelve  missionaries  re- 
siding there  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  about  1000  Hottentots.-     , 

"The  settlement  near  Tranquebar, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  was  made 
in  the  year  1760,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Danish  government,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  brin^  the  Gospel  to  the  mhabitants  of 
the   Nicobar  islands.     After  a  perse- 
vering but  fruitless  attempt  to  form  an 
establishment  at  Nancawery,  one  of  the 
Nic<')bar  islands,  for  that  purpose,  the 
whole  plan  was  defeated  by  the  follow- 
ing  circumstances:    The  Danish  go- 
vernment, finding  the  advantage  gained 
by  their  settlenrents  on  these  islands  not 
to  answer  the  gi'eat  expense  attending 
it,  withdrew  the  people,  who  had  al- 
ready suffered  greatly  by  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  climate ;  and  the  Bre- 
thren residing  there  being  left  alone,  and 
all  communication  cut  oft  between  Iran- 
quebar  and  the  Nicobar  islands,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  purchase  a  vessel  to 
convey  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
to  the  missionaries.  This  was  done  with 
great   expense   apd  hazard  for  some 
years,  when,  in  the  American  war,  the 
vessel  was  taken  by  a  French  cruiser, 
though  belonging  to  a  neutral  state.  No 
redress    could  be  obtained  from    the 
French,  and  the  Brethren  at  Tranque- 
bar were  obliged  immediately  to  pro- 
cure another  vessel,  lest  the  missiona- 
ries at  Nancawery  should  be  left  desti- 
tute.   The  enormous  expense  and  loss 
incurred  by  these  events,  an,d  the  sickly 
state  of  the  missionaries,  made  it,  ne- 
cessary to  ^  recall  them :  and  thus  not 
only  the  mission  in  these  islands,  but  the 
first  aim  of  the  Brethren's  settling  jn  the 
East  Indies,  was  frustrated.    Since  that 
time,  no  success  has  attended  the  mis- 
sion near  Ti'anquebar.   Some  brethren, 
indeed,  went  to  Serampore  and  Patna, 
where  they  resided  for  a  time,  watching 


an  opportunity  to  serve  the  cause  t£ 
God  m  those  places;  but  various  ciiv 
curastances  occasioned  both  these  set- 
tlements to  be  Relinquished.  By  a  late 
resolution,  the  East  India  mission  wiU 
be  suspended  for  the  present,  the  ex- 
penses attending  it  havmg  of  late  years 
tar  exceeded  our  ability. 

"Serepta,  near  Czanzin,  on  the  Wol- 
g^  in  Russian  Asia,  was  built  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the 
Calmuck  Tartar's,  and  other  Heathen 
tribes  in  those  vast  regions,  among 
whom  an  opening  might  be  found. 
Hitherto  but  little  success  has  attended 
the  Brethren's  labours,  though  their  ex- 
ertions have  been  gi'eat  and  persevering, 
and  ecjual  to  those  of  any  of  our  mis- 
sionaries in  other  coimtries.*  Some 
Brethren  even  resided  for  a  considerable 
time  among  the  Calmucks^  conforming 
to  their  manner  of  living  in  tents,  and 
accompanying  them  wherever  they 
moved  their  camp  in  the  SCefifie  (im- 
mense plains  covered  with  long  grass.) 
They  omitted  no  opportunity  of  preach- 
ing to  them  Jesus,  and  directing  them, 
from  their  numberless  idols  and  wretch- 
ed supei-stitions  to  the  only  true^  God, 
and  the  only  way  of  life  and  happiness ; 
but  though  they  were  heard  and  treated 
with  civility,  little  impression  could  be 
made  upon  the  hearts  of  these  Heathen. 
Four  Kirgess  Tartar  girls,  who  had 
been  ransomed  and  educated  by  the 
Brethren,  have  been  baptized.  These, 
and  one  Calmuck  woman,  have  as  yet 
been  all  the  fruits  of  this  mission.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Calmucks  have 
quitted  those  parts.  The  Bretliren, 
however,  have  been  visited  by  the  Ger- 
man colonists  living  on  the  Wol^ ;  and, 
through  God's  blessing,  societies  have 
been  formed,  and  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel provided  for  most  of  the  colonies  by 
their  instrumentality.  Thus  the  mis- 
sion has  answered  a  very  beneficial 
purpose. 

**The  most  flourishing  missions  at 
present  are  those  in  Greenland,  Anti- 
gua, St.  Kitt's,  the  Danish  West  India 
islands,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A 
new  awakening  has  appeared  of  late 
among  the  Arawacks  and  free  negroes 
in  South  America,  the  Esquimaux  on 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  in  Bar- 
oadoes;  and  the  latest  accounts  give 
us  the  most  pleasing  hopes  of  success 
in  those  parts.    In  Jamaica  the  pro- 

Sess  of  the  missions  has  been  slow, 
owever,  of  late,  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable planters  in  that  island,  being 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  mission, 
generously  undertook  to  provide  for  the 
1  support  of  more  missionaries  and  mea- 
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surcs  have  be^  adopted  accordingly, 
to  which  we  humbly  trust,  the  Lord  will 
give  success  in  due  time.  Several  at- 
tempts to  carry  the  Gospel  into  other 
.parts  of  the  earth  made  by  the  Bre- 
thren have  not  succeeded.  In  1735,  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  the  Laplanders 
and  Samojedes;  in  1737,  and  again  in 
1768,  to  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  in  1738, 
to  the  negroes  in  Georgia ;  in  1739,  to  j 
the  slaves  in  Algiers ;  in  1740,  to  Ce)*- 
lon;  in  1747,.  to  Persia;  in  1752,  to 
Egypt ;  of  which  we  omit  any  particu- 
lar account,  for  brevity's  sake.  In  upper 
Egypt  there  was  a  pi*ospect  of  their  be- 
ing useful  among  the  Copts,  who  were 
visited  for  many  years.. 

•*^  A  society  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Heathen  was  insti- 
tutea  by  the  Brethren  in  London  as  early 
as  the  year  1751,  for  the  more  effectual 
co-operation  with  and  assistance  of  the 
said  missions'  department,  in  caring  for 
those  missionaries  who  might  pass 
through  London  to  their  several  posts. 
-Fhe  society  was,  after  some  interruption 
in  their  meetings,  renewed  in  1766,  and 
took  the  whole  charge  of  the  mission  on 
£he  coast  of  Labrador  upon  themselves ; ' 
besides  continuing  to  assist  the  other  i 
missions  as  much  as  lay  in  their  j)ower, ' 
especially  those  in  the  British  dominions. 
A?  no  regular  communication  was  kept 
up  with  the  coast  of  Labrador  by  go- 
vernment, a  small  vessel  was  employed 
to  convey  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
missionaries  once  a  year ;  and  here  we 
cannot  help  observing,  with  thanks  to 
God,  that  upwards  of  twenty  years  have 
now  elapsed,  during  which,  by  his  gra- 
cious preservation,  no  disaster  has  be- 
fallen the  vessel,  so  as  to  interrupt  a 
regular  annual  communication,  though 
the  coast  is  very  rocky  and  full  of  ice, 
and  the  whole  navigation  of  the  most 
dangerous  kii)d.  ^ 

**In  Amsterdam  a  similar  society  was 
established  by  the  Brethren  in  1746,' ana 
renewed  in  1793,  at  Zelstnear  Utrecht. 
This  society  took  particular  charee  of 
the  mission  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Iiope ; 
but  the  late  ti-oubles  in  Holland  have 
rendered  them  unable  to  lend  much  as- 
fflstance  for  the  present.  The  Brethren 
in  North  America  established  a  socie- 
ty for  propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen  in  the  year  1787,  which 
was  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  has  been  very  active  in  as- 
sisting the  missions  among  the  Indians. 
These  three  societies  do  all  in  their 
power  to  help  to  support  the  great  and 
accumulated  burdens  of  the  above- 
mentioned  missions'  department,  and 
Uod  has  laid  a  blessing  upon  their  ex- 


ertions. But  they  have  no  power  to  be^ 
gin  new  missions,  or  to  send  out  mis- 
sionaries, which,  by  the  synods  of  the 
Brethren's  church,  is  vested  solely  in  the 
Elders'  Conference  of  the  Unity.*' 

The,  number  of  converts  and  persons 
under  instruction  in  the  different  mis- 
sions amount  to  about  55,150,  and  the 
number  of  missionaries  about  163. 

As  to  the  tenets  of  the  Moravians, 
though  they  acknowledge  no  other 
standard  of  truth  than  the  sacred  Sciip- 
tures,  they  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession [see  that  article.]  They,  pro- 
fess to  oelieve  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
party,  community,  or  church  ;  and  they 
consider  themselves,  though  united  in 
one  body,  or  visible  church,  as  spiritually 
joined  in  the  bond  of  Christian  love  to 
all  who  are  taught  of  God,  and  belong 
to  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  how- 
ever much  they  may  differ  in  forms, 
wliich  they  deem  non-essentials. 

The  Moravians  are  called  Herm- 
hutere,  from  Herrnhuth,  the  name  of 
the  village  where  they  were  first  settled. 
They  also  go  by  the  name  of  Unitas 
Frat'rum,  or  United  Brethren.  If  the 
reader  wish  to  have  a  fuller  account  of 
this  society,  he  may  consult  Crantz^s 
Ancient  and  Moderji  History  of  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  1780; 
Sfiandenb  ur  1:^*8  Ex fiosition  of  the  Christ. 
Doctrine,  1784 ;  Dr.  Raweis*s  Church 
History,  vol.  iii.  p.  184,  &c. ;  Crantz^a 
History  of  their  Mission  in  Greenland  ; 
The  Pei'iodical  Accou7its  of  their  Mis- 
sions ;  LoskeiVs  History  of  the  JVorth 
American  Lidian  Missions;  Oiden^ 
dorji^s  History  of  the  Brethren's  Mis- 
sions in  the  Danish  West  Indian 
Islands. 

MORNING  LECTURES.  See 
Lecture. 

MORTALITY,  subjection  to  death. 
It  is  a  term  also  used  to  signify  a  con- 
tagious disease  which  destroys  great 
numbers  of  either  men  or  beasts.  Bills 
of  Mortality  are  accounts  or  registers 
specifying  the  numbers  bom,  married, 
and  buried,  in  any  parish,  town,  or  dis- 
trict. In  general,  they  contain  only  these 
numbers,  and  even  when  thus  limited 
are  of  great  use,  by  showing  the  degrees 
of  healthiness  and  prolifickness,  and  thfe 
progress  of  population  in  the  place 
where  they  are  kept. 

MORTIFICATION,  any  severe 
penance  observed  on  a  religious  -ac- 
count. The  mortification  of  sin  'in  be- 
lievers is  a  duty  enjoined  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  Rom.  viii.  13.  Col.  iii.  5.  It 
consists  in  breaking  the  league  with  sin ; 
declaration  of  open  hostility  against  it ; 
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and  strong  redstance  of  it,  Eph.  vi.  10, 
&c.  Gal.  V.  24.  Rom.  viii.  13.  The  means 
to  be  used  in  this  work  are,  not  mace- 
rating the  body,  seclusion  from  society, 
our  oMm  resolutions :  but  the  Holjr  Spi- 
rit is  the  chief  agent,  Rom.  viii.  13. 
while  feiith,  prayer,  and  dependence  are 
subordinate  means  to  this  end.  The 
Evidences  of  mortification  are,  not  the 
cessation  from  one  sin,  for  that  may  be 
only  exchange  for  another ;  or  it  may 
be  renounced  because  it  is  a  gross  sin ; 
or  there  may.  not  be  an  occasion  to  prac- 
tise it ;  but  if  sin  be  mortified,  we  shall 
not  yield  to  temptation ;  our  minds  will 
be  more  spiritual ;  we  shall  find  more 
happiness  in  spiritual  services,  and  bring 
fortn  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Dr,  Chven 
on  Mortification  and  on  the  Holy  Sfii- 
rit,  ch.  viil  book  4 ;  Chamock^a  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1313 ;  Bryson's  Sermons  on 
Bom.  viii.  p.  97,  &c. 

MOSAIC  DISPENSATION,  infe- 
nority  of  the,  to  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion.   See  Dispensation. 

MOSAIC  LAW,  or  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, is  die  most  ancient  that  we  know  of 
in  the  world,  and  is  of  three  kinds ;  the 
moral  law,  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the 
judicial  law.  See  Law.  Some  observe, 
that  the  (Cerent  manner  in  which  each 
of  these  laws  was  delivered  may  suggest 
to  lis  a  right  idea  of  their  different  na- 
tUi«s.  The  moral  law,.or  ten  command- 
ments, for  instance,  was  delivered  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  the  face  of 
the  wnole  world,  as  being  of  universal 
influence,  and  obligatory  on  all  mankind. 
The  ceremonial  was  received  by  Moses 
in  private  in  the  tabemade,  as  being  of 
peculiar  concern,  belonging  to  the  Jews 
only,  and  destined  to  cease  when  the 
tabernacle  was  down,  and  the  veil  of  the 
temple  rent.  As  to  the  judicial  law.  it 
was  neither  so  publicly  ijor  so  audibly 
given  as  the  moral  law,  nor  yet  so  pri- 
vately as  the  ceremonial ;  this  kind  of 
Ifiw  being  of  an  indifferent  nature,  to  be 
observed  or  rtot  observed,  as  its  rites*  suit 
with  the  place  and  government  under 
which  we  live.  The  five  books  of  Mo- 
ses called  the  Pentateuch,  are  frequent- 
ly styled,  by  way  of  emphasis,  the  law. 
This  was  held  &y  the  Jews  in  such  ve- 
neration, that  they  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  laid  upon  the  bed  of  any  sick  person, 
lest  it  should  be  polluted  by  touchhig 
the  dead.    See  Law. 

MOSQUE,  a  temple  or  place  of  reli- 


gions worship  among  the  Mahometaris. 
All  mosques  are  square  buildings,  ge- 
nerally constructed  of  stone.   Before 


the  cnief  gate  there  is  #  square  court 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  low  gal- 
leries round  it,  whose  roof  is  supported 
34» 


by  marble  pillars.  In  these  ealleries 
the  Turks  wash  themselves  before  they 
go' into  mosque.  In  each  mosque  there 
IS  a  great  number  of  lamps :  and  be- 
tween these  hang  many  crystal  rings, 
ostriches  eggs,  jand  other  curiosities, 
which,  when  the  lamps  are  Ughted. 
make  a  fine  show.  As  it  is  not  lawful 
to  enter  the  mosque  with  stockings  or 
shoes  on,  the  pavenients  are  covered 
with  pieces  of  stuff  sewed  together,  each 
being  wide  enough  to  hold  a  row  of  men 
kneeling,  sitting,  or  prostrate.  The 
women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
mosque,  but  stay  in  the  porches  with- 
out. About  every  mosque  there  are  six 
high  towers,  called  minarets,  each  of 
which  ha^  three  httle  open  galleries, 
one  above  another:  these  towers  as 
well  as  the  mosques  are  covered  with 
lead,  and  adorned  with  gilding  and  other 
ornaments;  and  from  thence,  instead  of 
a  bell,  the  people  are  called  to  prayers 
by  certain  officers  appointed  for  that 
puraose.  Most  of  the  mosques  have  a 
kind  of  hospital,  in  which  travellers  of 
what  religion  soever  are  entertained 
three  days.  Each  mosque  has  also  a  place 
called  tarde,  which  is  the  burying-plac^ 
of  its  founders ;  within  which  is  a  tomb 
six  or  seven  feet  long,  covered  with 
green  velvet  or  satin;  at  the  ends  of 
which  are  two  tapers,  and  round  it 
several  seats  for  tnose  who  read  the 
Koran,  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

MOTIVE,  that  which  moves, excites, 
or  invites  the  mind  to  volition.  It  may 
be  one  thiilg  singly,  or  many  things  con- 
junctly. Some  call  it  a  faculty  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  pursue  good  and 
avoid  evil.  See  Will  :  Edwards  on 
the  Will,  p.  7,  8, 124,  259,  384 ;  Tofila- 
dy's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  42. 

MOURNING^  sorrow,  grief.  See 
Sorrow. 

MOURNING,  a  particular  dress  or 
habit  worn  to  signify  gpief  on  some  me- 
lancholy occasion,  particularly  the  death 
of  friends,  or  of  great  public  characters. 
The  modes  of  moumme  are  various  in 
various  countries:  as  also  are  the  co- 
lours that  ^tain  for  that  end*  In  Eu- 
rope the  ordinary  colour  for  mourning 
is  black ;  in  China,  it  is  white ;  in  Tur- 
key, blue  or  violet ;  in  Egypt,  yellow  ; 
in  Ethiopia,  brown.  Each  people. pix- 
tend  to  have  their  reasons  tor  the  par- 
ticular colour  of  their  mourningl  W  hite 
is  supposed  to  denote  purity ;  yellow, 
that  death  is  the  end  of  human  hopes, 
as  leaves  when  they  fiall,  and  flowers 
when  they  fade,  become  yellow ;  brown 
denotes  the  earth,  whither  tlie  dead  re^ 
turn ;  black,,  the  privation  of  life,  as  be- 
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mgthe  privation  of  li^t ;  blue  express^^ 
the  happiness  which  it  is  hoped  the  de- 
ceased enjoys;  and  purple  or  violet,  sor- 
row on  the  one  side,  and  hope  on  the 
other,  as  being  a  mixture  of  black  and 
blue.  For  an  account  of  the  mourning 
^f  the  Hebrews,  see  Lev.  xix.  and  xxi. 
Jer.  xvi.  6.  Numbers,  xx.  Deuteronomy, 
xxxiv.  8. 

MOVER'S  LECTURES,  a  course  of 
eight  sermons  preached  annually,  set  on 
foot  by  the  beneficence  of  Lady  Moyer, 
about  1720,  who  left  by  will  a  rich  le- 
gacy, as  a  foundation  for  the  same.  A 
gi*eat  number  of  English  writers  having 
endeavoured,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  in- 
validate the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  this 
opulent  and  orthodox  lady  was  influ- 
enced to  think  of  an  institution  which 
should  produce  to  posterity  an  ample  col- 
lection of  productions  in  aefence  of  this 
branch  of  the  Christian  faith. — ^The  first 
course  of  these  lectures  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Waterland,  on  the  Drvinity  of 
Christ,  and  are  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

MUFTI,  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal order,  or  primate  of  the  Mussulman 
religion.  The  authority  of  the  Mufti  is 
very  great  in  the  Ottoman  empire ;  for 
'  even  the  sultan  himself,  tf  he  will  pre- 
serve any  appearance  of  religion,  can- 
not, without  first  hearing  his  opinion, 
put  any  person  to  death,  or  so  much  as 
mflict  any  coi-poral  punishment.  In  all 
actions,  and  especially  criminal  ones, 
his  opinion  is  i-equired  by  ^ving  him  a 
writing  in  which  the  case  is  stated  un- 
der feigned  names,  which  he  subscribes 
with  tlie  words  Olur,  or  Oimaz,  i.  e.  he 
shall  or  shall  not  be  punished. 

Such  outward  honour  is  paid  to  the 
Mufti,  that  the  grand  seignior  himself 
rises  up  to  him,  and  advances  seVen 
steps  towards  him  when  he  comes  into 
his  presence.  He  alone  has  the  honour 
of  Kissing  the  Sultan's  left  shoulder, 
whilst  the  prime  vizier  kisses  only  the 
hem  of  his  garment 

When  the  grand  seignior  addresses 
any  writing  to  the  Mufti,  he  gives  him 
the  following  titles ;  "  To  the  esad,  the 
"  wisest  of  the  wise :  instructed  in  all 
"  knowledge ;  the  most  excellent  of  ex- 
''cellents;  abstaining  from  thmgs  un- 
**  laiAfiil ;  the  spring  of  virtue  and  true 
** science;  heir  of  the  prophetic  doc- 
••trines;  resolver  of  the  problems  of 
•*  faitti ;  revealer  of  the  orthodox  artt- 
••  dies ;  key  of  the  treasures  of  truth ;  the 
•*  light  to  doubtful  allegpries ;  strength- 
•*  ened  with  the  grace  of  the  Supi^me 
•*  Legislator  of  Mankind,  May  the  Most 
**  High  God  perpetuate  thy  favours." 

The  election  of  the  Mufti  b  solely  in 
the  grand  seignior,  who  presents  him  | 


with  a  vest  of  rich  sablesi,  and  dllovs 
him  a  salary  of  a  thousand  aspers  a  day, 
which  is  about  five  pounds  sterlmg.  Be- 
sides this,  he  has  the  disposal  of  certain 
benefices  belonging  to  the  royal  mosques, 
which  he  makes  no  scruple  of  selling  to 
the  best  advantage ;  ana,  on  his  admis- 
sion to  his  office,  he  is  complimented  by 
the  agents  of  the  bashaws,  who  make 
him  the  usual  presents,  which  general- 
ly amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 
.  Whatever  regard  was  formerly  paid 
to  the  Mufti,  it' is  now  become  very  lit- 
tle more  than  form.  If  he  mterprets  the 
law,  or  gives  sentence  contrary  to  the 
sultan's  pleasure,  he  is  immediately  dis- 

Efeced,  and  a  more  pliant  person  put  in 
is  room.  If  he  is  convicted  of  ti'eason, 
or  any  very  great  crime,  he  is  put  into  a 
mortar  kept  for  that  purpose  m  the  se- 
ven towers  of  Constantinople,  and  pound- 
ed to  death. 

MUGGLETONIANS,  the  followers 
of  ^udovic  Muggleton,  a  joume)anan 
tailor,  who,  with  nis  companion  Reeves 
(a  person  of  equal  obscurity,)  set  up  for 
great  prophets,  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well. Thev  pretended  to  absdve  or 
condemn  whom  they  pleased ;  and  gave 
out  that  they  were  the  two  last  witnesses 
spoken  of  in  the  Revelation,  who  were 
to  appear  previous  to  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  They  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  devil  at  all  without  the 
body  of  man  or  woman ;  that  the  devil 
is  man's  spirit  of  unclean  reason  and 
cui-sed  imagination ;  that  the  ministry 
in  this  worlds  whether  prophetical  or 
ministerial,  is  all  a  lie  and  abomination 
to  the  Lord ;  with  a  variety  of  other 
vain  and  inconsistent  tenets. 

MURDER,  the  act  of  wilfiilly  and 
feloniously  killing  a  person  upon  malice 
or  fbrethou^ht.  Heart  murder  is  the 
secret  wishmg  or  designing  the  deatli 
of  any -man ;  yea,  the  Scripture  ssuth, 
'^Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer,"  1  John,  iii.  15.  We  have 
instances  of  this  kind  of  murder  in  Ahab, 
1  liings,  xxii.  9.  Jexebel,  2  Kings,  xix. 
2.  the  Jews,  Mark,  xi.  18.  David,  1 
Samuel,  xxv.  21,  ^2.  Jonah,  ch.  iv.  J,  4w 
Murder  is  contrary  to  the  authority  of 
God,  the  sovereign  disposer  of  life, 
Deut  xxxii.  39;  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  who  gives  it.  Job,  x.  12 ;  to  the 
lav  of  nature.  Acts,  xvi.  28 ;  to  the  love 
a  man  owes  to  himself,  his  neighbour, 
and  society  at  large.  Not  but  that  life 
may  be  taken  away,  as  in  lawful  war, 
1  Chron.  v.  22 ;  by  the  hands  of  the 
civil  magistrate  for  capital  crimes,  Deut. 
xvii.  8,  10 ;  «Imu1  in  self-defence.  See 
Self-defence. 
According  to  the  divine  law,  murder 
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Is  to  be  punished  with  death,  Deut.  xix. 
11,  12.  1  Kings,  u.  28,  29.  It  is  re- 
markable that  God  often  gives  up  mur- 
derers to  the,  terrors  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, CJen.  iv.  13,  15,  23,  24.'  Such 
are  followed  with  many  instances  of 
divine  vengeance,  2  Sam.  xii.  9,  10; 
'their  lives  ai-e  often  shortened,  Psalm, 
Iv.  23 ;  and  judgments  of  their  sin  are 
oftentimes  transmitted  to  posterity.  Gen. 
uclix.  *t *  2  Sam^  xxi.  1. 

MUSSELMAMJ  or  Musylman,  a 
title  by  which  the  Mahometans  distin- 
guish themselves;  signifying  in  the 
Turkish  language  "true  believer,  or 
orthodox."  There  are  two  kinds  of 
Musselmen  very  averse  to  each  other ; 
the  one  called  SonniteSy  and  the  other 
Shiites.  The  Sonnitcs  follow  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Alcoran  eiven  by  Omar; 
the  Shiites  are  the  followers  of  Ali. 
The  subjects  of  the  king  of  Persia  arc 
Shiites,  and  those  of  the  grand  seignior 
Sonnitcs.    See  Mahometans. 

MYSTERY,  noffTTiPiov,  secret  (from 
|jw£iv  TO  (TTojjia,  to  shut  the  mouth.J  It  is 
taken,  1.  for  a  truth  revealed  oy  God 
which  is  above  the  power  of  our  natu- 
ral reason,  or  which  we  could  not  have 
discovered  without  revelation ;  such  as 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  Eph.  i.  9 ;  the 
transforming  of  some  without  dying, 
&c.  1  Cor.  XV.  51. — %  The  word  is  also 
used  in  reference  to  things  which  re- 
main in  part  incomprehensible  after  they 
are  revealed ;  such  as  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  &c. 
Some  critics,  however,  obsen^e  that  the 
word  in  Scripture  does  not  import  what 
is  incapable  m  its  own  nature  of  bemg 
understood,  but  barely  a  secret^  any  thing 
not  disclosed  or  published  to  the  world. 

In  respect  to  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
divines  nave  run  into  two  extremes. 
**  Some,"  as  one  observes,  "  have  given 
up  all  that  was  mysterious,  thinking 
that  they  were  not  called  to  believe  any 
thing  but  what  they  could  comprehena. 
But  if  it  can  be  proved  that  mysteries 
make  a  part  of  a  religion  coming  from 
God,  it  can  be  no  part  of  piety  to  discard 
them,  as  if  we  were  wiser  than  he." 
And  besides,  upon  this  principle,  a  man 
must  believe  nothing:  the  vanous  works 
of  nature,  the  growth  of  plants,  instincts 
of  brutes,  union  of  body  and  soul,  pro- 
perties of  matter,  the  nature  of  spirit, 
and  a  thousand  other  things,  are  au  re- 
plete with  mysteries.  If  so  in  the  com^ 
mon  works  of  nature,  we  can  hkrdly 
suppose  that  those  things  which  more 
1  immediately  relate  to  the  Divine  Being 
liiraself,  can  be  without  mystery.  **  The 
other  extreme  lies  in  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  mysteries  of  revelation,  so  as  to 


free  them  from  all  obscurity.  To  deftnd 
religion  in  this  manner,  is  to  expose  it  to 
contempt.  The  following  maxim  points 
out  the  proper  way  of  defence,  by  wWch 
both  extremes  are  avoided.  Where 
the  truth  of  a  doctrine  depends  not  on 
the  e\adence  of  the  things  themselves, 
but  on  the  authority  of  him  who  reveals 
it,  there  the  only  way  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine to  be  true  is  to  prove  the  testimony 
of  him  that  revealea  it  to  be  infallible." 
Dr.  South  observes,  that  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  those  parts  of  the  Gospel  called 
the  credenda,  or  matters  of  our  faiths  is 
most  subservient  to  the  great  and  im- 
portapt  ends  of  religion,  and  that  upon 
these  accounts :  First,  because  religion, 
in  the  prime  institution  of  It,  was  de- 
signed to  make  impressions  of  awe  and 
revei*entftil  fear  upon  men's  minds. — 2. 
To  humble  the  pride  and  haughtiness 
of  man's  reason. — 3.  To  engage  us  in  a 
closer  and  more  diligent  search  into 
them. — 4.  That .  the  full  and  entire 
knowledge  of  divine  things  may  be  one 
principal  part  of  our  fehcity  hereafter. 
Robinson's  Claude^  vol.  i.  p.  118,  119, 
304,  305 ;  Campbell's  Freliminary  Dis- 
sertation to  tfie  Gosfiel,  vol.  i.  p.  383; 
^tillin^Jleefs  Orighi^s  Sacrae,  vol.  il  c. 
8;  Imffley's  Dw.  qu.  11;  Calmefs 
Diet.;  Cruden's  Concordance;  South* a 
Serm.  ser.  6.  vol.  iii. 

MYSTERIES,  a  term  used  to  de- 
note the  secret  rites  of  the  Pagan  su- 
perstition, .which  were  carefiiUy  con- 
cealed from  the  knowledge  of  the 
vulgar. 

'riie  learned  bishop  Warburton  sup- 
posed that  the  mysteries  of  the  Pagan 
religion  were  the  mventioh  of  legislators 
and  other  ^reat  personages,  whom  for- 
tune or  their  own  merit  had  placed  at 
the  head  of  those  civil  societies  which 
were  formed  in  the  earliest  ages  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world. 

•  Mosheim  was  of  opinion  that  the  mys-. 
teries  wei*e  entirely  commemorative; 
that  they  were  instituted  with  a  view  to 
presen'e  the  remembrance  of  heroes 
and  gi'eat  men  who  had  been  deified  in 
consideration  of  their  martial  exploits, 
useful  inventions,  public  virtues,  and  es 
pecially  in  consequence  of  the  benefits 
by  them  conferred  on  their  contempo- 
raries. 

Others,  however,  suppose  that  the 
mysteries  were  the  offspring  of  bigotry 
andpriestcraft,  and  that  they  oririnated 
in  Egypt,  the  native  land  of  idolatry. 
In  that  country  the  priesthood  ruled 
predominant.  The  kings  were  engn^- 
ed  into  their  body  before  they  could  as- 
cend the  throne.  They  were  possessed 
of  a  thii'd  part  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 
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The  sacerdotal  function  was  confined  to 
one  tribe,  and  was  transmitted  unalien- 
able from  father  to  son.  All  the  orien- 
tals, but  more  especially  the  Egyptians, 
delighted  in  mysterious  and  allegorical 
doctrines^  Every  maxim  of  morality, 
every  tenet  of  theology,  every  dogma  of 
philosophy,  was  wrapt  up  in  a  veil  of 
allegory  and  mysticism.  This  propen- 
sity, no  doubt,  conspired  with  avarice 
and  ambition  to  dispose  them  to  a  dark 
and  mysterious  system  of  religion.  Be- 
sides tne  Egyptians  were  a  gloomy  I'ace 
of  men;  thev  delighted  in  darkness  and 
soUtudd.  Their  sacred  rites  were  ge- 
nerally celebrated  with  melancholv  airs, 
weeping,  and  lamentation*  This  gloomy 
and  unsocial  bias  of  mind  must  have 
stimulated  them  to  a  congenial  mode  of 
worship.  .  J[ 

.  MYOTICS,  a  sect  distinguished  by 
their  professingpure,  sublime,  and  per- 
fect devotion,  with  an  entire  disinterest- 
ed love  of  God,  free  fix)m  all  selfish  con- 
siderations.— ^The  authors  of  this  mystic 
science,  which  sprung  up  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  are  not 
known ;  but  the  principles  from  which 
it  was  formed  are  manifest.    Its  first 

Sromotei's  pi-ocecded  from  the  known 
octriiie  of  the  Platonic  school,  which 
was  also  adopted  by  Origen  and  his 
disciples,  that  the  divine  nature  was 
diffused  through  all  human  souls;  or 
that  the  feculty  of  reason,  from  which 
proceed  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
mind,  was  an  emanation  from  God  into 
the  human  soul,  and  comprehended  in 
it  the  principles  and  elements  of  all 
truth,  human  and  divine.  They  denied 
that  men  could,  bv  labour  or  study,  ex- 
cite this  celestial  flame  in  their  breasts ; 
and  therefore  they  disapprove  highly 
of  the  attempts  of  those  who,  by  defini- 
tions, abstract  theorems,  and  profound 
speculations,  endeavoured  to  form  dis- 
tinct notions  of  truth,  and  to  discover  its 
hidden  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they 
maintained  that  silence,  tranquillity,  re- 
pose, and  solitude,  accompanied  with 
such  acts  as  might  tend  to  extenuate 
and  exhaust  the  body,  were  the  means 
by  which  the  hidden  and  internal  word 
was  excited  to  produce  its  latent  vir- 
tues, and  to  instruct  men  in  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things.  For  thus  they 
reasoned: — ^Those  who  behold  with  a 
noble  contempt  all  human  affairs ;  who 
turn  away  their  eyes  from  terrestrial 
vanities,  and  shut  all  the  avenues  of  the 
outward  senses  ag^nst  the  contagious 
influence  of  a  material  world,  must  ne- 
cessarily return  to  God  when  the  spirit 
»  thus  disengaged  from  the  impedi- 
ments that  prevented  that  happy  union ; 


and  in  this  blessed  firame  they  not  onlj 
enjoy  inexpressible  raptures  from  their 
communion  with  the  Supreme  Bein^ 
but  are  also  invested  with  the  inesti- 
mable privilege  of  contemplating  truth 
iindisguised  and  uncorrupted  in  its  na- 
tive purity,  while  others  behold  it  in  a 
vitiated  and  delusive  form. 

The  number  of  the  Mystics  increased 
in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave 
himself  out  for  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
^te,  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  probably 
lived  about  this  period;  and  by  pre- 
tending to  higher  degrees  of  perfection 
than  other  Christians,  and  practisine 
greater  austerity,  their  cause  gained 
ground,  especially  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, in  tne  fifth  century.  A  copy  of 
the  pretended  works  of  Dionysius  was 
sent  by  Balbus  to  Lewis  the  Meek,  in 
the  year  824,  which  kindled  the  only 
flame  of  mysticism  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces, and  filled  the  Latins  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  this  new 
religion.  In  the  twelfth  century  these 
Mystics  took  the  lead  in  their  method 
of  expounding  the  Scriptures.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  they  were  the  most 
formidable  antagonists  of  the  schoolmen ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth, 
many  of  them  resided  and  propagated 
their  tenets  almost  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  They  had,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, many  persons  of  distinguished 
merit  in  their  number;  and  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  previous  to  the  reforma- 
tion, if  any  sparks  pf  real  piety  subsisted 
under  the  OTspotic  empire  of  supersti- 
tion, they  were  only  to  oe  found  among 
the  Mystics.  The  celebrated  Madame 
Bouri^non,  and  the  amiable  Fenelon, 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  were  of  this 
sect.  Dr.  Haweis,  in  speaking  of  the 
Mystics'  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  47, 
thus  observes:  "Among  those  called 
Mystics,  I  am  persuaded  some  were 
found  who  loved  God  out  of  a  pure 
heart  fervently ;  and  though  they  were 
ridiculed  and  reviled  for  proposine  a 
disinterestedness  of  love  without  other 
motives,  and  as  professing  to  feel  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  temper  jtself  an  abun- 
dant reward,  their  holy  and  heavenly 
conversation  will  carry  a  stamp  of  real 
religion  upon  it." 

As  the  late  Reverend  William  Law, 
who  was  bom  in  1687,  makes  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  among  the  modem 
Mystics,  a  bnef  account  of  the  ouUines 
of  his  system  may,  perhaps  be  enter- 
taining to  some  readers. — ^He  suppp«ed 
[that  the  material  world  was  the  very 
redon  which  orignally  belonged  to  the 
fallen  angels,    At  length  the  ligh^  and 
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55pflrit  pt  God  entered  into  %\\t  chaos,  I 
and  turned  the  angels'  ruined  kingdom 
into  a  paradise  on  earth.  Grod  then 
created  man,  and  placed  hitn  there. 
He  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  Tri- 
une God,  a  living  mirror  of  the  di^dne 
nature,  formed  to  enjoy  communion 
,with  Fatlier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
live  on  earth  as  the  angels  do  in  heaven. 
He  was  endowed  with  immortality,  so 
that  the  elements  of  this  outward  world 
could  not  have  any  power  of  acting  on 
his  body;  but  by  his  fall  he  changed 
the  light,  life,  ana  Spirit  of  God  for  the 
light,  life,  and  spirit  of  the  world.  He 
di^  the  very  day  of  l\is  trans^ession  to 
all  the  influences  and  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  him,  as  we  die  to  the 
influences  of  this  world  when  the  soul 
leaves  the  body ;  and  all  the  influences 
and  operations  of  the  elements  of  this 
life  were  open  in'  him,  as  they  were  in 
any  animal,  at  his  birth  into  this  world: 
he  became  an  earthljr  creature,  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  this  outward  world, 
and  stooJi  only  in  the  highest  i-ank  of 
animals.  But  the  goodness  of  Gbd  would 
not  leave  man  in  this  condition:  re- 
demption from  It  was  immediatclv  grant- 
ed, and  the  bruiser  of  the  seipent  bi-ought 
the  light,  life,  and  spirit  of  hea\'en,  once 
more  mto  the  human  nature.  All  men, 
in  consequence  of  the  redemption  of 
Chnst,  have  in  them  the  first  spai-k,  or 
seed,^f  the  divine  life,  asf'a  treasure  hid 
in  the  centre  of  our  soiils,  to  bring  forth. 


by  degrees,  a  new  birth  of  that  life  which 
was  lost  in  paradise.  No  son .  of  Adam 
can  be  lost,*  only  by  tummg  away  from 
the  Saviour  within  him.  The  only  re- 
ligion which  can  "Save  us,  must  be  that 
which  can  raise  the  licht,  life,  and  Spi- 
rit of  God  in  our  souls.  Nothing  can 
enter  into  the  vegetable  kingdom  till  it 
have  the  vegetable  life  in  il^  or  be  a 
member  of  the  animal  kingdom  till  it 
have  the  animal  life.  Thus  all  nature 
joins  with  the  Gospel  in  affirming  that 
no  *man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  till  the  heavenly  life  is  bom  in 
him.  Nothing  can  be  our  righteousness 
or  recovery  but  the  di\'ine  nature  of  Je- 
sus Christ  derived  to  our  souls.  Law's 
Life  ;  Latv*9  Spirit  of  Prayer  and  jifi- 
fieal ;  Latvia  S/iirii  of  Love,  and  on 
Regeneration, 

MYTHOLOGY,  in  its  original  im- 
port, sig^fies  any  kind  of  fabulous  doc- 
trine. In  its  more  appropriated  sense, 
it  mfeans  those  fabulous  details  concern- 
ing the  objects  of  worship,  which  were 
invented  and  propagated  by  men  who 
lived  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and 
by  them  transmitted  to  succeeding  ge- 
neratiofas,  either  by  written  records  or 
by  orkl  tradition.  See  articles  Hea- 
then, Paganism,  and  Gale*8  Court  of 
the  Gentiles,  a,  work  calculated  to  show 
that  the  pagan  philosophers  derived 
their  most  sublime  sentiments  from  the 
Scriptures.  Brvjant^s  System  of  Ancient 
Mythology. 


N. 


NAME  OF  GOD.  By  this  term  we 
are  to  understand,  1.  God  himself,  Ps. 
XX.  1.— *2.  His  titles  peculiar  to  himself^ 
Exod.  iii.  13, 14. — 3.  His  word,  Ps;  v. 
11.  Acta»  ix.  15 J — 4.  His  works,  Ps.  viii. 
1. — 3.  His  worship,  Exod*  xx.  24. — 6. 
His  perfections  aiid  excellencies,  Exod. 
xxxiv.  6.  John,  xviL  26.  The  fi7^fierties 
or  qtialities  oftHisTiame^re  these  ;  1.  A 
^orious  name,  Ps.  Ixixu.  If.— 2.  Trans- 
cendent and  incomparable.  Rev.  xix. 
16.— 3.  Powei-ful,-  Phil  ii.  lO.r-4.  Holy 
and  itjverend,  Ps.  cxi  9. — 6.  Awful  to 
the  wicked.*^6.  Perpetual,  Is.  Iv.*  13. 
Cruden's  Coficordance ;  Hdnwani^a 
Anal.  Coinp.  p.  20.'       -  ^ 

NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST;  The 
birth  of  our  Saviour  was  exactly  as  pre- 
dicted by  the  pi'ophccies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Isa.  rou  14.  Jer.  x:}^xi.;22. 
He  was  bom  ofla  vir^n  of  the  House  bf 
P^ivid*  and  of  tbe^bibe^f  Judah^Mafti 
34* 


thew,  1.  Luke,  i.  27.  His  coming  into 
the  world  was  after  the  manner  otother 
men,  though  his  generation  and  concep- 
tion were  extraordinary.  The  place  of 
his  birth  was  Bethlehem,  Mic.  v.  2.  Matt 
ii.  4,  6,  where  his  parents  were  won 
derfiilly  conducted  by  providence,  Luke 
ii.  1, 7.  l*he  time  of  his  birth  was  fore- 
told by  the  prophets  to  be  before  the 
sceptic  or  civil  government  departed 
ftx)m  Judah,  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Mai.  iiL  1. 
Hag.  ii.  6,  7,  9.  Dan:  ix;  24;  but  the 
exact  year  of  his  birth  is  not  agreed  on 
by  chronologers,  but  it  was  about  the 
four  thousandth  year  of  the  world ;  nor 
can  the  season  of  the  year,  the  month, 
and  day  in  which  he  was  bom,  be  as- 
ccsrtained.  The  Egyptians  placed  it  in 
JanuaiT;  WagenSeil,  in  Febraary;  Bo- 
chart,  in  March,  some,  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  April ;  others, 
in  May )  EpiphaniuBSi)«aks  of  some  who 
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placed  it  in  June,  and  of  others  who  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  in  July ;  Wagen- 
seil,  who  was  not  sure  of  February  fixed 
it  probably  in  August;  Lightfoot,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  Septen^ber ;  Scaliger,  Casau- 
bon,  and  Galvisius,  in  October ;,  others, 
in  November;  and  the  Latin  church  in 
December.  It  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear probable  that  the  vulgar  account  is 
right;  the  circumstance  of  the  shep- 
herds watching  their  flocks  by  mght, 
agrees  not  with  the  winter  season.  jDr. 
(Sll  thinks  it  ^vas  more  likely  in  autumn, 
in  the  month  of  September,  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  to  which  there  seems 
some  reference  in  John,  i.  14.  The 
Scripture,  however,  assures  us  that  it 
was  in  the  "fulnesa  of  timCt'*  Gal.  iy. 
4 ;  and,  indeed  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
evidently  displayed  as  to  the  time  when, 
as  well  as  tne  end  for  which  Christ 
came.  - 

It  was  in  a  time  when  the  world  stood 
in  need  of  such  a  Sayiour,  and  was  best 
prepared  for  recei\dng  him.  **  About 
the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,**  says 
Dr.  Robertson,  **  there  prevailed  a  ge- 
neral opinion  ,that  the  Almighty  would 
send  forth  some  eminent  messenger  fo 
communicate  a  more  perfect  discoveiy 
of  his  will  to  mankind.  The  dignity  of 
Christ,  the  virtue^  of  his  character,  the 
glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  signs  of  his 
commg,  were  described  by  the  ancient 
prophets  with  the  utmost  perspicuity. — 
Guided  by  the  sure  word  of  prophecy, 
the  Jews  of  that  age  concluded  the  period 
predetermined  by  God  to  be  then  com- 
pleted, and  that  tlie  promised  "Messiah 
wodld  suddenly  appear,  Luke,  ii.  25  to 
58.  Nor  were  these  expectations  pe- 
culiar to  the  Jews.  By  their  dispersions 
amon^  so  many  nations,  by  their  con- 
versaUon  with  the  learned  men  among 
the  heathens  and  the  translation  of  their 
inspired  writmgs  into  a  language  almost 
universal,  the  principles  of  tneir  I'eli- 
gion  were  ^read  all  over  the  East; 
and  it  became  the  common  belief  that  a 
Prince  would  arise  at  that  time  m  Judea, 
who  should  change  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  extend  his  empire  from  one  end  of 
the  earth  tathe  other.  Now,  had  Christ 
been  manifest  at  a  more  early  pe- 
riod, tjie  world  would  not  have  been 
prepared  to  meet  him  with  the  same 
fononessand  zeal;  had  his  appearance 
been  put.  off  for  any  considei*ablc  time, 
men's  ej^pectations  would  have  be^:un 
to  languish,  and  the  warmth  of  desire, 
from  a  delay  of  gratification,  might  have 
cQoied  and  died  away. 

*•  The  biith  of  Christ  was  al$o  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  if  we  consider  the  then 
iiQlUkal  state  of  the  world.  TJie  world, 


in  the  most  e^ly  ages,  was  divided  into 
small  independent  stated  diSering  from 
each  other  in  language,  manners^lawa, 
and  religion.  The  shock  of  so  many  op- 
posite,interests,  the  ihtewenng  of  so 
many  contrary  views,  occasioned  the 
most  violent  convulsipns  aiid  disorders; 
perpetual  discord  subsisted  between 
these  rival  states,  ^d  hostility  and 
bloodshed  never  ceased.  Commerce 
had  hot  hitherto  united  mankind,  and 
opened,  the  communication  of  one  najtion 
with  another:  voyages  into  renio^  coun- 
tries were  very  rare;  men  moved  in  a 
narrow  circle,  little  accjuainted  with  any 
thing  beyond  the.  limits  of  their  own 
small  territory.  At  last  the  Homah  am- 
bition undertook  t;he  arduous  enter- 
prise of  conquemg  the  world:  Thty 
trod  dcivn  the  kmgdorm,  accoi'ding  to 
Daniel's  prophetic  description,  by  tndr 
exceeding  strength  ;  they  devoured  the 
whole  earth,  Dan.  vii.  7,  23.  However, 
by  enslaving  the  world,  tliey  civilized 
it,  and  while  they  oppressed  mankind, 
they  imited  them  together:  the  same 
laws  were  every  where  established,  and 
the  same  languages  understood;  men 
approached  nearer  to  one  another  in 
sentiments  and  manners,  and  the  inter- 
course between  the  most  distant  comers 
of  the  earth  was  rendered  secure  and 
agreeable.  Satiated  with  victory,  the 
first  emperors  >  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  new  conquests ;  peace^  an  unknown 
blessing,  was  enjojred.  through  all  that 
vast  empire;  or  if  a  slight  war  was 
waged  on  an  outlying  and  barbarous 
frontier,  far  from  disturbing  the  tran- 
quilhty,  it  scarcely  drew  the  attention  of 
mankmd.  The  disciples  of  Christ,  thus 
favoured  by  the  union  and  peace  of  the 
Roman  empire,  executed  their  com- 
misajon  with  ^at  advantage.  The  suc- 
cess aadrapKlitywitii  which  they  dif- 
fused the  -iaiowledge  of  his  name  over 
the  world  are  astonishing.  Nations 
.  were  now  accessible  which  formerly  1^ 
been  unkno^vn.  Under  this  satuation, 
into  which  the  providence  of  God  had 
brought  the  world,  the  ^ot^^/  sound  m 
a  few  years  reached  those  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  into  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  penetrated  for  many 
agefe. .  Thus  the  Koman  ambition  an& 
bravery  paved  the  wdy,  and  prepared 
the  world  for  the  reception  of  the 
Chmtian  doctrine." 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  the  vrorid 
with  regard  to  morals,  it  evidently  ap- 
pears that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  at 
the  most  appropriate  time. .  •^The  Ro- 
mans,** conttnues  our  author,  *^  by  sub- 
Lduing  the  wdrld,  lost  tlieir  own  hbertv 
Mahy  vicisj  jengentesd  o^  nouH.shed 
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by  prospjcrity,  delivered  them  jover  to 
the  vilest  race  of  tyraiits  that  ever  af- 
flicted or  disgraced  human  nature.  The 
colours  are  not  too  strong  which  the 
''  apostle  employs  in  di-awing  the  charac- 
ter of  that  age-  See  Eph.  iv.  17, 19.  In 
this  time  of  universal  corruption  did  the 
wisdom  of  God  manifest  tne  Christian 
revelation  to  the  world.  What  the  wis- 
^c«n  of  men  could  dp  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  virtue  in  a  corrupt  world  had 
beea  tried  during  several  ages,  and  all 
human  devices  were  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  of  very  small  avail,  j  so  that 
no  juncture  could  be  more  proper  for 
publishing  a  reUgion,  which,  independent 
of  human  laws  and  institutions,  explains 
the  principles  of  morals  with  admirable 
peirSpicuity,  and  enforces  tlie'practice  of 
them  by  mosj;  persuasive  arguments." 
. .  The  wisdom  of  God  will  still  farther 
4^pear  iijk.the  time  of  Christ's  com  big, 
ifwe  consider  the  world  with  regard  to 
its  religions  state.  **  The  Jews  seem  to 
have  been  deeply  tinctured  with  super- 
stition. Delighted  with  the.  cci^emonial 
prescriptions  of  the  law,  they  utterly 
ne^ected  the  moral.  ^  While  the  Pha- 
risees undermined  reli^oii^  on  the  one 
hand,  by  their  vain  traditions  and  ^retch- 
ed interpretations  of  the  law,  the  Sad- 
ducees  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and, overturned  the  doctrine  of  Jii- 
ture  rewards  and  punishment^ ;  so  that 
between  them  the  knowledge  and  power 
-of  true  religion  were  entire!/  destroyed. 
But  the.  deplorable  situation  d  the  hea- 
then .W9rld  called  still  more  loudly  for 
an  immediate  interposal  of  the  divine 
hand.  Thp  characters  of  their  heathen 
deities  weare  infamous,  and  their  reli- 
gious worship  consisted  frequenUy  m 
the  vilest  and  most  shameful  rites.  Ac- 
cording to  the  apostle's  observation,  they 
were  in-  all  things  top  Aujt^stitious, 
Stately  temples,  expensive  sacrifices, 
pompous  ceremonies,  magnificent  festi- 
val^ with  all  the  other  cbcumstances  pf 
4Jhow  ajid  splendour,  were  the  obji^cts 
which  false  religion  j)resented  to  its  vo^ 
taries;;  but  just  notions  of  God,  obe- 
dience .to  his  jnpral  laws,  purity  of 
heart,  and  sanctity  of  life,  were  not 
once  mentioned  as  ingt^ents  in  reli- 
gioaH  service.  Rome  adopted  the  gods 
of  almost  every  nation  wnom  she  liad 
conquered,  and  opened  her  temples  to 
the  grossest  superstitions  of  the  most 
barbarous  people.  Her  foolish  heart 
bemg;  darkened,  she  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  God  i«^o  an  image 
made,  like  to  fCMTuptible  mm,  and  to 
biirds^  and  four-footed  beasts«,a^d  creep- 
ing things  Rom.  i.  21,  23.  No  period, 
.therefore,  cm  be  mentipoed  whQn  ki- 


structions  would  have  been  more  sea- 
sonable and  necessary  ;**  and  no  won- 
der that  those  who  were  looking  for  sal- 
vation should  joyfully  exclaim,  "  Bless- 
ed be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  he 
hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people!" 
The  nativity  of  Christ  is  celebrated 
among  us  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  De- 
cember, and  divine  service  is  performed 
in  the  church,  and  in  many  places  of 
worship  among  dissenters;  but,  alas! 
the  day,  we  fear,  is  more  generally  pro- 
faned than  improved. .  Instead  of  being 
a  season, of  real  devotioriy'it  is 'a  season 
pf  great  divenion.  The  luxury,  extra- 
vagance, intemporancej  obscene  plea- 
sures, and  drunkenness  that'abouna,  are 
striking  proofs  of  the  immoralities  of 
the  age.  "It  is  matter  of  just  com- 
plaint," says  a  divine,  "that  such  irre- 
gular and  extravagant  things  are  at  tliis 
time  commonly  done  by  many  who  call 
themselves  Christians;  as  if,  because 
the  Son  of  God  was  at  this  time  made 
mariy  it  were  fit  for  men  to  make  them- 
selves beaste.**  Manners  Dissertation  on 
the  Birth  of  Christ ;  Lardiier's  Cred, 
p.  i.  voL  ii.  p.  r^o,  CG3  ;  G'tU'^  B^dy  of 
Divinity  on  Ificaruatiou  ;  Miiihcih  Z^avj  js 
Theory  of  Rvll^on  ;  Dr.  lluoeriJi(fn^^ 
admirable  Sermcitt  mi  the  Situation  of 
tli£  IVorld  (d  C/irint^B  apji^urancc  i 
Ednvards^s  JkrdewJUiQiuZl^Zl^'^  Kg- 
binson^s  Clc::ih\  vcjL  i.  p^  27%  Slf; 
John  JE.divar.'.ia  Survey  of  all  the  Dis- 
pensation's Lud  Methods  (if  lldigion 
qhap.  13,  vol.  i. 

'  NATURE,  the  essential  propei-ties 
of  a  thing,  or  that  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  "others.  It  is  used 
also,  for  the  system  of  the  wcliid,  and 
the  Creiitor  of  it;  the  aggi*egate  powers 
of  the  human  body,  and  common  sense, 
Rom.  i.  26,  27.  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  'Ilie 
word  is  also  used  in  reference  to  a  va- 
riety of  .other  objects  which  we  shall 
here  enumerate.  1.  The  divine  nature  is 
not  any  external  form  or  shape,  but  his 
glory,  excellencv,  and  perfections,  pe- 
culiar to  liimself.^2.  J£uma?i  nature 
signifies  the  state,  properties,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  man. — 3.  Good  nature  is  a 
disposition  to  please,  and  is  compound- 
ed of  kindness,  forbeai*ance,  forgiveness, 
and  self-denial.— 4.  The  latv  of  nature  is 
the  will  of  God  r ela t ii  ■< i^  to  1 1 1. 1 1 1 1 .  ^^  l  : ; c  - 
tions,  grounded  m  the  monii  diflVirtnces 
of  things.  Some  understand  it  in  a  more 
comprehensive  seii'-Ls  as  signJiyuig  thosi2 
stated  orders  by  \\\\\di\  all  the  parts  cf 
the^  material  woild  arc  governed  in 
their  several  motions  Aiid  operations.— 
5.  The  light  of  nature  does  not  consist 
merely  in  those  itica.^  which  heathens 
have  actually  attained,  Ijut  those  wludi 
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are  presented- to  men  by  tlie  works  of 
creation,  and  which,  by  the  exeition  of 
reason,  they  may  obtain,  if  they  be  de- 
sirous of  retaining  God  in  their  mind. 
See  Religion.— 6.  By  tlie  dictates  of 
nature,  with  regard  to  light  and  wrong, 
we  undei'stand  those  things  which  ap- 
pear to  the  mind  to  be  natural,  fit,  or 
reasonable.— 7.  The  state  of  nature  is 
that  in  which  men  have  not  by  mutual 
engagements,  implicit  or  express,  enter- 
ed communities. — 8.  Defiraved  nature 
is  that  connipt  state  in  which  all  man- 
kind are  bom,  and  which  incKnes  them 
to  evil. 

NAZARENES,  Christians  convert- 
ed from  Judaism,  whose  chief  error  con- 
sisted in  deienduig  the  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  works  of  the  law,  and 
who  obstinately  adhered  to  the  practice 
of  the  Jewish  (ieremonies.  The  name 
of  Nazarenes,  at  first,  had  nothing 
odious  in  it,  and  it  was  often  given  to 
the  fii-st  Christians.  The  fatliers  fre- 
A|uently  mention  the  Gospel  of  the  Na- 
zai-enes,  which  differs  nothing  from  that 
of  St,  Matthew,  which  was  either  m 
Hebrew  or  Syriac,  for  the  use  of  the 
fii-st  converts,  but  was  afterwards  cor- 
rupted by  the  Ebionites.  These  Naza- 
I'enes  preserved  their  fii'st  Gospel  in  its 
primitive  purity.  Some  of  them  were 
stdll  in  being  in  the  time  of  St  Jerome, 
who  does  not  reproach  them  with  any 
errors.  They  were  very  zealous  ob- 
sei'vers  of  the  law  of  Moses,  but  held 
the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  in  very 
great  contempt 

The  word  Waiarene  was  given  to  Je- 
sus Christ  and  his  disciples ;  and  is  com- 
monly taken  in  a  sense  of  derision  and 
contempt  in  such  authors  as  have  writ- 
ten against  Christianity. 

NAZARITES,  those  imder  the  an- 
cient law  who  made  a  vow  of  observing 
a  more  tliari  ordinaiy  degree  of  purity, 
as  Samso^  and  John  the  Baptist.  The 
Nazarites  engaged  by  a  vow  to  abstain 
from  wine  and  all  intoxicating  liquors; 
to  let  their  hair  gi-ow  without  cuttmg  or 
shaving ;  not  to  enter  into  any  houije 
that  was  polluted  by  having  a  dead 
coipse  in  it ;  nor  to  be  present  at  any 
funeral.  And  if  by  chance  any  one 
should  have  died  m  their  presence,  they 
began  again  the  whole  ceremony  of 
their  consecrat;ion  and  Nazariteship,— 
This  cei*emony  generally  lasted  eight 
days,  sometimes  a  month,  and  some- 
times their  whole  lives.  When  the  time* 
of  their  Nazariteship  was  accomplished, 
the  priest  brought  the  person  to  the 
d<3or  of  the  temple,  who  there  offered  to  \ 
>^"^Lord*a  he-lai^b  for  a  bumt-offeiing, 
^rfie-lamb  for  an  expiatory  sacrifice,] 


and  a  Vam  for  a  bcace  oflbring.  They 
offered  likewise  loaves  and  cakes,  witn 
wine  necessary  for  the  libations.  After 
all  this  was  sacrificed  and  offel^  to  tlie 
Lord,  the  priest  or  §ome  other  person, 
shaved  the  head  of  the  Nazarite  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  burnt  his 
hair,  throwing  it  upon  the  fire  of  the  al- 
tar. Then  the  priest  put  into  the  hand 
of  the  Nazarite  the  shoulder  of  the 
ram,  roasted,  with  a  loaf  and  a  cake, 
which  the  Nazarite  returning  into  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  he  offered  them  to 
the  Lord,  lifting  them  up  in  the  pre- 
fsenceof  the  Nazarite.  And  from  this 
time  he  might  again  diink  wine,  his 
Nazariteship  being  now  accomplished. 
Numb.  vi.  Amos  u.  11, 12. 

Those  that  made  a  vow  of  *Nazarite- 
ship  out  of  Palestine,  and  could  not 
come  to  the  temple  when  their  vow  was 
expired,  contented  themselves  with  ob- 
ser\Tng  the  abstinence  required  by  the 
law,  and  after  that,  cutting  their  hair  in 
the  "place  where  they  were :  as  to  the 
offerings  and  sacrifices  prescribed  b> 
Moses,  which  were  to  be  offered  at  the 
temple  by  themselves,  or  by  others  for 
them,  they  deferred  this  till  they  could 
have  a  convenient  oppoitunity.  'Hence 
it  was  that  StPaul,  oeing  at  Corinth^ 
and  having  made  a  vow  of  a  Nazarite, 
had  his  hair  cut  off  at  Cenchi-ea,  and 
put  off  fulfilling  the  re^t  (tf  his  vow  tiB 
ne  should  amve  at  Jerusalem,  Acts 
xviii;  18.  When  a  person  found  that  he 
was  not  ?n  a  condition  to  make  a  vow  (^ 
Nazariteship,  or  had  not  leisure  to  pei-^ 
form  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  it,  he 
contested  himself  by  contributing  to  the 
expense  of  the  sacrifice  and  offerings  of 
those  that  had  made  and  fiilfiUed  this 
vow  J  and  by  this  means  he  became  a 
partaker  in  the  merit  of  such  Nazarite- 
ship. When^St  Paul  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  year  of  Christ  53,  the  apos- 
tle St.  James  the  Less,  with  the  other 
brethren,  said  to  him  (Acts  x5cL  23, 
24,)  that  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  con- 
verted Jews,  who  had  been  inforaied 
that  he  every  where  preached  up  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  law  of  Moses,  he 
ought  to  join  himself  to  four  of  the 
faithftil  who' had  a  vow  of  Nazariteship 
upontliem,  and  contribute  tothe  chai^^e 
ot  the  ceremony  at  the  shaving  ctf  ^eir 
heads;  by  which  the  new  converts 
would  perpeive  that  he  conthjued  to 
keep  the  law,  and  that  Vhat  they  had 
heard  of  him  was  not  true. 

NECESSARIANS,  an  appellation 
which  niay  be  given  to  all \vho  maintain 
that  moral  agents  act  fh)m  necessity* 
See  next  article,  and  Materialists. 

NECESSITY,  whatever  is  done  by  « 
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came  or  power  that  is  irre^stible,  in 
which  sense  it  is  q)po8ed  to  freedom. 
Man  is  a  necessary  agent,  if  all  his  ao- 
tions  be  so  determined  by  the  causes 
preceding  each  action,  that  not  one  past 
acticMi  coidd  possibly  not  have  come  to 
pass,  or  have  been  otherwise  than  it 
nath  been,  nor  one  future  action  can 
possibly  not  come  to  pass,  or  be  other- 
wise than  it  shall  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  asserted,  that  he  is  a  free 
ageni  if  he  be  able  at  any  time,  under 
the  causes  and  circumstances  he  tiien 
is,  to  do  different  things ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  h6  be  not  unavoidably  deter- 
mined in  every  point  of  time  by  the  cir- 
cumstances he  IS  in,  and  the  causes  he 
is  imder,  to  do  any  one  thing  he  does, 
and  not  possibly  to  do  any  omer  thing. 
Whether  man  is  a  necessay  or  a  free 
agent,  is  a  question  which  has  been  de- 
bated by  writers  of  the  first  eminence. 
Hobbes,  Collins,  Hume,  Leibnitz,  Kaims, 
Hartley,  Priestley,  Edwards,  Crombie, 
Toplaay,and  Belsham,have  written  on 
the  ade  of  necessity;  while  Clarke, 
Kine,  Law,  Reid,  Butier,  Price,  Bryant, 
Wolkston,  Horsley,  Beattie,  Gregory, 
and  Butterworthi  nave  written  against 
it.  To  state  all  their  arguments  in  this 
place,  would  take  up  too  much  room; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Anti-necessa- 
rians suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity charges  God  as  the  author  of 
sin ;  that  it  takes  away  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  renders  man  unaccountable, 
makes  sin  to  be  no  evU,  or  morality  or 
virtue  to  be  no  good ;  precludes  the  use 
of  means,  and  is  of  tiie  most  gloomy  ten- 
dency. The  Necessarians  deny  these 
to  be  le^timate  consequences,  and  ob- 
serve that  the  Deity  acts  no  more  im- 
morally in  decreein?  vicious  actions, 
than  in  permitting  all  those  UTegulari- 
ties  which  he  coiud  so  easily  have  pre- 
vented. The  difficulty  is  the  same  on 
each  hypothesis.  All  necessity,  say 
they,  doth  not  take  away  freedom. 
The  actions  of  a  man  may  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time  free  and  necessary 
too.  It  was  infaUibly  certain  that  Judas 
would  betray  Chpst,  yet  he  did  it  vo- 
luntarily. Jesus  Clirist  necessarily  be- 
came man,  and  died,  yet  he  acted  frcely. 
A  §ood  man  doth  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily love  lus  children,  yet  voluntarily. 
It  is  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  blessed 
to  love  God  unchangeably,  yet  freely, 
for  it  would  not  be  their  happiness  if 
done  by  comi)ulsion.  Nor  does  it,  says 
the  Necessarian,  render  man  unac- 
countable, since  the  Di\Tne  Being  does 
no  injuries  to  his  rational  faculties ;  and 
man,  as  his  creature,  is  answerable  to 
him;  besides  he. has  a  right  to  do  what 


he  will  with  his  own.  That  necesaty 
doth  not  render  actions  less  morally 
good,  is  evident ;  for  if  necessary  virtue 
be  neither  moral  lior  praise-worthy,  it 
will  follow  that  God  nimself  is  not  a 
moi'al  being,  because  he  is  a  necessary 
one;  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  can- 
not be  good  because  it  was  necessary. 
Farther,  say  they,  necessity  does  not 
preclude  the  use  of  means ;  for  means 
are  no  less  appointed  than  the  end.  It 
was  ordained  that  Christ  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  death ;  but  he  could  not 
have  been  betrayed  without  a  betrayer, 
nor  crucified  without  crucifiers.  That 
it  is  not  a  gloomy  doctrine,  they  allege, 
because  notiiing  can  be  more  consola- 
tory than  to  believe  that  all  things  are  • 
under  the  direction  of  an  all-wise  Being : 
that  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  and 
that  he  doth  all  things  well.  So  far 
from  its  being  inimical  to  happiness, 
they  suppose  there  can  be  no  s<5id  true 
happiness  withput  the  belief  of  it;  that 
it  mspires  ^titude,  excites  confidence, 
teaches  resignation,  produces  humility, 
and  draws  the  soul  to  God.  It  is  also 
observed,  that  to  deny  necessity  is  to 
deny  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  to 
wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  place  that  capricious 
and  undefinable  principle — ^The  self-de- 
termining power  of  man,  upon  the 
throne  of  the  universe.  Beside,  say 
they,  the  Scripture  places  the  doctrine 
beyond  all  do^bt,  Job  xxiiL  13, 14.  Job 
xxxiv.  29.  Prov.  xvi.  4.  Is.  xlv.  7.  Acts 
xiii.  48.  Eph.  i.  11. 1  Thess.  iii.  3.  Matt 
X.  29,  30.  Matt,  x^^iii.  7.  Luke  xxiv.  26. 
John  vi.  37.  See  the  works  of  the 
above-mentioned  writers  on  the  subject; 
and  articles  Materialists,  and  Pre- 
destination. 

NECROLOGY,  formed  of  vfxjoj,  dead, 
and  Key  OS,  discourse,  or  enumeration;  a 
book  anciently  kept  in  churches  and 
monasteries,  wherein  were  registered 
the  benefactoi*s  of  the' same,  the  time  of 
tlieir  deaths,  and  the  days  of  their  com- 
memoration ;  as  also  the  deatiis  of  the 
priors,  abbots,  religious  canons,  &c. 
This  was  otherwise  called  calendar  and 
obituary. 

NECROMANCY,  the  art  of  reveal- 
ing future  'events,  by  conversing  with  the 
dead.    See  Divination. 

NEONOMIANS,  so  called  from  the 
Greek  •  vcoj,  new,  and  vomcj,  laiv  ;  signi- 
fying a  nenv  law,  the  condition  whereof 
is  imperfect,  though  sincere  and  perse- 
vering obedience. 

\Neonomi^iism  seems  to  be  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Arminian  system.  **  The 
new  covenant  of  grace  which,  through 
the  medium  of  Christ's  death,  the  j^- 
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ther  made  with  men,  consists  accordine 
to  this  system,  not  in  our  being  justified 
by  faith,  as  it  apprehends  the  righte- 
ousness of  Christ,  out  in  this,  that  God, 
abro^ting  the  exaction  of  perfect  le^ 
obedience,  reputes  or  accepts  of  faith 
itself,  and'  the  Imperfect  obedience  of 
faith,  instead  o£  the  perfect  obedience 
of  the  law,  and  graciously  accounts  them 
worthy  of  the  reward  of  eternal  life." — 
This  opinion  was  examined  at  the  synod 
of  Dort,  and. has  been  canvassed  be- 
tween the  Calvimsts  and  Aiminians  on 
various  occasions. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  controversy  was  agitated 
amongst  the  English  dissenters,  in  which 
the  one  si^e,  who  were  partial  to  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Crisp,  wei-e  charged 
with  Jnttnomianism,  and  the  other,  who 
favoured  Mr.  Baxter,  were  accused  of 
Neonomianism.  Dr.  Daniel  Williams, 
who  was  a  principle  writer  on  what  was 
called  the  r^eonomian  side,  after  many 
things  had  been  said,  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  a  summary  of  his  faith  in  refer- 
ence to  those  subjects. — *^  1.  God  has 
eternally  elected  a  certain  definite  num- 
ber of  men  whom  he  will  infallibly  save 
by  Christ  in  that  way  prescribed  oy  the 
Gospel. — 2.  These  very  elect  are  not 
,  personally  justified  until  they  receive 
Christ,  and  yield  up  themselves  to  him, 
but  they  remain  condemned  whilst  un- 
converted to  Christ. — 3.  By  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  there  is  a  serious  offer  of 
pardon  and  gloiy,  upon  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel,  to  all  that  hear  it;  and  God 
thereby  requires  them  to  comply  with 
the  saia  terms.— 4.  Ministers  ought  to  use 
these  and  other  Gospel  benefits  as  mo- 
tives, assuring  men  that  if  they  believe 
they  shall  be  justified;  if  tliey.tum  to 
God,  they  shall  live ;  if  they  repent, 
their  sins  shall  be  blotted  out;  and 
whilst  they  neglect  these  duties,  they 
camiot  have  a  personal  interest  in  these 
respective  benefits. — 5.  It  is  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  freely  ex- 
erted, and  not  by  the  power  of  free- 
will, that  the  Gospel  becomes  effectual 
for  the  conversion  of  anjvsoul  to  the 
obedience  of  faith, — 6.  When  a  man  be- 
lieves, yet  is  not  that  veiy  faith,  and 
much  less  any  other  work,  the  matter 
of  that  righteousness  for  which  a  sinner 
is  justified,  i.  e.  entitled  to  pardon,  ac- 
ceptance and  eternal  glory,  as  righteous 
before  God ;  and  it  is  the  imputed  righ- 
teousness of  Christ  alone,  for  which  the 
Gospel  eives  the  believer  a  light  to 
these  and  all  sa\ing  blessings,  who  in 
this  respect  is  justified  bv  Christ's  righ- 
teousness alone.  By  both  this  and  the 
firth  head  it  spears  that  all  boasting  is 


e^ccluded,  and  we  are  saved  by  free 
grace.-»-r.  Jf^Uh  alone  receives  the 
Lord  Jesijs  aqd  his  righteousness,  and 
the  subject  of  this  faith  is  a  convincea 
fienitent  soul ;  hence  we  are  justified  by- 
faith  alone,  and  yet  the  imfienitent  are 
not  forgiven. — 8.  God  has  freely  pro- 
mised that  all  whom  he  predestinated 
to  salvation  shall  not  only  savin^y  be- 
lieve, but  that  he  by  his  power  shail 
preserve  them  from  a  total  ov  2l  final 
afiostacy. — 9.  Yet  the  believer,  whilst 
he  lives  in  this  world,  is  to  ^ass  the 
time  of  his  sojourning  here  with  fear, 
because  his  warfare  is  not  accomplish- 
ed, and  that  it  is  true,  that  if  he  draw 
back,  God  will  have  no  pleasure  in  him. 
Which  Avith  the  like  cautions  Godbless- 
eth  as  means  to  the  saints  perseve- 
rance, and  these  by  ministers  should  be 
so  urged. — 10.  The  law  of  innocence,  or 
moral  law,  is  so  in  force  stiU,  as  that 
every  precept  thereof  constitutes  duty, 
even  to  the  believer;  every  breach 
thereof  is  a  sin  deserving  of  death :  this 
law  binds  death  by  its  curse  on  every 
unbehever,  and  the  righteousness  for  or 
by  which  we  are  justified  before  Qod,  is 
a  righteousness  .  (at  least)  adequate  to 
that  law  which  is  Christ's  alone  righ- 
teousness :  and  this  so  imputed  to  the 
believer  as  that  God  deals  judicially 
with  him  according  thereto. — 11.  Yet 
such  is  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  that  it 
promiseth  in  and  by  Christ  a  freedom 
rrom  the  curse,  foi*^veness  of  sin,  and 
eternal  life,  to  every  sincere  believer: 
which  promise  God  will  certainly  per- 
form, notwithstanding  the  threatening 
of  the  law." 

Dr.  Williams  maintains  the  condi- 
tionality  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  but 
admits,  with  Dr.  Owen,  who  also  uses 
the  term  condition,  that  *•  Christ  imder- 
took  that  those  who  were  to  be  taken 
into  this  covenant  should  receive  grace 
enabling  them  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  it,  fulfil  its  conditions,  and  ^deld  the 
obedience  which  God  reauired  therein.'* 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Williams  further 
says,  **  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
first  (yiz.  regenerating)  grace,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  perfonnthe  condition, 
be  absolutely  given.  This  I  affirm, 
though  that  be  cuspensed  ordinarily  in  a 
due  use  of  means,  and  in  a  way  discoun- 
tenancing idleness,  and  fit  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  use  of  means." 

The  following  objection,  amon^  others, 
was  made  by  several  ministers  m  1692 
against  Dr.  Williams's  Gospel  Truth 
Stated,  Isfc,  **  To  supply  the  room  of 
the  moral  law,  vacated  oy  him,  he  turns 
the  Gospel  into  a  new  Law,  in  keeping 
of  which  we  shall  be  justified  for  tlie 
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sake  of  Christ's  righteousness,  making 
qualifications  and  acts  of  ours  a  disposing 
mibortoate  righteousness,  whereby  we 
become  capable  of  being  justified  by 
Christ's  righteousness." 

To  this  among  other  things  he  an- 
swers, "The  omerence  is  not,  1. 
Whether  the  Gospel  be  a  new  law  in 
the  Sociman,  Popisn,  or  Arminian  sense. 
This  I  deny.  jSfor,  2.  Is  faith,  or  any 
other  grace  or  act  of  ours,  any  atone- 
ment for  sin,  satisfaction  to  justice,merit- 
ing  qualification,  or  any  part  of  that 
righteousnesis  for  "Which  we  are  justified 
at  God  our  Creator's  bar.  This  I  deny 
in  places  innumerable.  Nor,  3.  Whether 
the  Gosi)el  be  a  law  more  new  than  is 
implied  ii\  the  first  promise  to  fallen 
Aaam,  proposed  to  Cain,  and  obey- 
ed by  Abel,  to  the  diiFerencing  him 
fi't)m  his  unbelievmg  brother.  This  I 
deny.  4.  Nor  whether  the  Gospel  be  a 
law  that  allows  sin,  when  it  accepts  such 
graces  as  true,  thoueh  short  of  per- 
fection, to  be  the  conaitions  of  our  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  benefits  purchased 
by  Christ.  This  I  deny.  5.  Nor  whether 
the  Gospel  be  a  law,  the  promises 
whereof  entitle  the  performers  of  its 
COTiditions  to  the  benefits  as  of  debt. 
This  I  deny. 

«*  The  diiFerence  is,  1.  Is  the  Gospel 
a  law  in  this  sense;  viz.  God  in  Christ 
thereby  commandeth  sinners  to  repent 
of  sin,  and  receive  Christ  by  a  true 
operative  fsdth,  prpmising  that  there- 
upon they  shall  be  united  to  him,  justi- 
fied by  his  righteousness,  pardoned,  and 
adopted;  and  that,  persevering  in  faith 
and  true  holiness,  tney  shall  be  finally 
saved ;  also  •  threatemng  that  if  any 
shall  die  impenitent,  *unbelie\'ing,  un- 
godly, rejecters  of  his  grace,  they  shall 
perish  without  relief,  and  endure  sorer 
punishments  than  if  these  offers  had  not 
been  made  to  them? — 2.  Hath  the  Gos- 
pel a  sanction,  i.  e.  doth  Christ  therein 
enforce  his  commands  of  faith,  repent- 
ance and  perseverance,  by  the  afore- 
said promises  and  threatenings,  as  mo- 
tives of  our  obedience?  Both  of  these  I 
affirm,  and  they  deny ;  saying  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  largest  sense  is  an  absolute 
promise  without  precepts  and  conditions, 
and  the  Gospel  tVeat  is  a  bull. — 3.  Do 
the  Grospel  promises  of  benefits  to  cer- 
tain graces,  and  its-threats  that  those 
benefits  shall  be  withheld  and  the  con- 
trary evils,  inflicted  for  the  neglect  of 
such  ^;races,  render  those  graces  the 
condition  of  our  personal  title  to  those 
benefits? — ^This  they  deny,  and  I  2Sr 
firm,"  &C.  ' 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
questitm  in  this  controversy^  whether 


God  in  his  word  commands  sinners  to 
repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  nor  whether 
he  promises  life  to  believers,  and  threat- 
ens death  to  unbelievers;  but  whether 
it  be  the  Gospel  under  the  form  erf  a 
new  law  that  thus  commands  or  threat- 
ens, or  the  moral  law  on  its  behalf,  and 
whether  its  promises  to  b^ieving  ren- 
der such  beueving  a  condition  of  t^ie 
things  promised.  In  another  contro- 
versy, however,  which  .arose  about  forty 
years  afterwards  among  the  same  de- 
scription of  people,  it  became  a  question 
^n.vhcther  God  aid  by  his  word  (call  it 
L^w  or  Gospel)  command  unregencrate 
miners  to  refient  and  believe  in  Chriat, 
or  to  do  any  tfnng  which  is  sfiiritually 
good.  Of  those  who  took  the  affimm- 
tive  side  of  this  question,  one  party  at- 
tempted to  maintain  it  on  the  ground  of 
the  Gospel  being  a  new  law,  ccmsisting 
of  commands,  promises,  and  threat- 
enings, the  terms  or  conditions  of  which 
were  repentance,  faith,  and  sincere  obe- 
dience. But  those  who  first  engaged  in 
the  controversy,  though  they  allowed 
the  encouragement  to  repent  and  be- 
lieve to  arise  merely  from  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  yet  considered  the  formal 
obligation  to  *do  so  as  arising  merely  from 
the  moral  law,  which,  requiring  su- 
preme love  to  God,  requires  acquies- 
cence in  any  revelation  which  he  shall 
at  any  time  make  known.  If^siua'a 
Irenicum  ;  Edwards  on  the  Will,  p.  220; 
Williams's  Gospel  Truth;  Edwards's 
Crisfiianism  Unmasked;  Chauncey's 
JVeonomianism  Unmasked ;  Adamjs'a 
Fiew  of  Religions, 

NESTORIANS,  the  followers  of 
Nestorius,  the  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  lived  in  the  fifth  century. 
They  believed  that  in  Christ  there  were 
not  only  two  natures,  but  two  person^  or 
wrocrracrsij ;  d^  which  the  one  was  divine, 
even  the  eternal  word;  and  th6  other, 
which  was  human,  was  the  man  Jesus: 
that  these  two  persons  had  only  one 
asfiect :  that  the  union  between  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  son  of  man  was  formed 
in  the  moment  of  the  vii^n's  conception, 
and  was  never  to  be  dissolved:  that  it 
was  not,  however,  an  union  of  nature  or 
of  person,  but  only  of  will  and  affection. 
(Nfestbrius,  however,  it  is  said,  denied 
the  last  position :)  that  Christ  was  there- 
fore to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
God,  who  dwelt  in  him  as  in  his  temple ; 
and  that  Mary  was  tobe  called  the  mo- 
ther of  Chrisi  and  not  the  mother  of 
God. 

One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Nestorian  cause  was  fiarsumas,  created 
bishop  of  Nisibis,  A.  D.  435. '  Such  was 
his  zeal  and  success,  that  the  Nesto- 
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rians  who  still  remain  in  Chaldea,  Per- 
sia, Ass)rna,  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
consider  him  alone  as  their  parent  and. 
founder.  By  him  Pherozes,  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  was  persuaded  to  expel 
those  Christians  who  adopted  the  opi- 
mons  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  admit  the 
Nestoriansin  their  place,  putting  them  in 
possesion  of  the  principal  seat  of  ec- 
clesiastical authonty  in  Persia,  the  see 
of  Seleucia,  which  the  patriarch  of  the 
Nestorians  had  always  filled  even  down 
to  our  time.  Barsumas  also  erected  a 
sbhool  at  Nisibis,from  whichproceeded 
those  Nestorian  doctors  who  m  the  ftfth 
and  sixth  centuries  spread  abroad  their 
tenets  through  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia, 
India,  Tartary,  and  China. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  Nestorians 
In  Chaldea,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  Chaldeans,  extended  their  spi- 
ritual conquests  beyond  Mount  Imaus, 
and  introduced  the  Christian  religion  in- 
to Tartary  properly  so  called,  and  espe- 
cially into  that  country  called  Karit, 
bordering  on  the  northern  part  of  China. 
The  prince  of  that  country,  whom  the 
Nestorians  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  assumed,  according  to  the  vulvar 
tradition,  the  name  of  ^0^71  after  his 
baptism,  to  which  he  added  the  sur- 
name of  Presbyter,  from  a  principle  of 
modesty;  whence,  it  is  said,  his  suc- 
cessors were  each  of  them  cjdled  Prea- 
ter  John  until  the  time  of  Gengis  Khan. 
ButMosheim  observes,,  that  the  famous 
Prester  John  did  not  begin  to  reign  in 
that  part  of  Asia  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Nesto- 
rians formed  so  considerable  a  body  of 
Christians,  that  the  missionaries  of 
Rome  were  industrious  in  their  endea- 
vours to  reduce  them  under  the  papal 
yoke.  Innocent  IV.  in  1246,  and  Ni- 
cholas rV.  in  1278,  used  their  utmost  ef- 
forts for  this  purpose,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Till  the  time  of  pope  Julius  III. 
the  Nestorians  acknowleaged  but  one 
patri^h,  who  resided  first  at  Bagdad, 
and  afterwards  at  M ousul ;  but  a  divi- 
sion aridng  among  them,  in  1551  the  pa- 
triarchate oecame  divided,  at  least  for 
a  time,  and  a  new  patriarch  was  conse- 
crated by  that  pope,  whose  successors 
fixed  their  residence  in  the  city  of  Or- 
mus,  in  the  mount^ous  parts  of  Per- 
sia, where  they  still  continue,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Simeon  ;  and  so 
far  doMoi  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
these  patriarchs  persevered  in  their 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
but  seem  at  present  to  have  vnthdrawn 
themselves  from  it  The  creat  Nesto- 
riaa  pon^s,  who  form  the  opposite 
P«rty,  and  look  with  a  hostile  eye  on 


this  little  patriarch,  have,  since  tKe 
year  1559,  been  distinguished  by  the  ge- 
neral denomination  of  Elias,  and  reside 
constantiy  in  the  city  of  MousuL  Thdr 
spiritual  dominion  is  very  extensive, 
takes  in  a  great  part  cS.  Asia,  and  com- 
prehends ^so  within  its  circuit  the  Ara- 
bian Nestorians,  and  also  the  Christians 
of  St  Thomas,  who  dwell  along  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  It  is  observed,  to  the 
lasting  honour  of  the  Nestorians,  that  of 
all  the  Christian  societies  estaUished  in 
the  East,  they  have  been  the  most  care- 
ful and  successful  in  avoiding  a  multi- 
tude of  superstitious  opinions  and  prac- 
tices that  nave  infected  the  Greet  and 
Latin  churches.  About  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Romish 
missicmaries  gsdned  over  to  their  com- 
munion a  small  number  of  Nestorians, 
whom  they  formed  into  a  con^gation 
or  church ;  the  patriarchs  or  bishops  of 
which  reside  in  the  city  of  Amida,  or 
Diarbeker,  and  all  assume  the  deno- 
mination of  Joseph,  Nevertheless,  the 
Nestorians  in  general  persevere  to  our 
own  times  in  their  refosal  to  enter  into 
the  communion  of  the  Romish  church, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties 
and  alluring  offers  that  have  been  made 
by  the  pope's  legate  to  conquer  their  in- 
flexible constancy 
NEW   JERUSALEM   CHURCH 

See  SWEDENBORGIANS. 

NEW  PLATONICS,  or  Ammoni- 
ANS,  so  called  from  Ammonius  Saccas, 
who  taught  with  the  highest  applause 
in  the  Alexandrian  school,  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  century.  This 
learned  man  attempted  a  general  re- 
conciliation of  all  scjcts,  whether  philo- 
sophical or  religjious.  He  maint^ned 
that  the  great  principles  of  all  philoso- 
phical and  religious  truth  were  to  be 
found  equally  in  all  sects,  and  that  they 
differed  from  each  o^er  only  in  then- 
method  of  esroresang  them,  in  some 
opinions  of  little  or  no  importance ;  and 
that  by  a  proper  interpretation  of  their 
respective  sentiments  they  might  easily 
be  united  in  one  body. 

Ammonius  supposed  that  true  phQo- 
sophy  derived  its  origin  and  its  con- 
sistence from  the  eastern  nations,  that 
it  was  taught  to  the  Egyptians  by  Her- 
mes, that  It  was  brought  fnom  them  to 
the-  Greeks,  and  preserved  in  its  origi- 
nal purity  by  Plato,  who  was  the  best  in- 
terpreter ot  Hermes  and  tke  other  ori- 
ental sages.  He  maintainea  that  all  the 
different  religions  which  prevailed  in 
the  world  were  in  their  ori^al  integri- 
ty, conformable  to  this  ancient  philoso- 
phy: but  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
the  symbols  and  fictions  under  whii^ 
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according  to  the  ancient  manner,  the 
ancients  delivered  their  precepts  and 
doctrines,  were  in  process  of  time  er- 
roneously understood,  both  by  priests 
and  people,  in  a  Uieral  sense ;  that  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  invisible  beings 
and  demons  whom  the  Supreme  Deity 
had  placed  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
universe  as  the  ministers  oi  his  provi- 
dence, were  by  the  suggestions  of  super- 
stition conveited  into  ^ods,  and  wor- 
shipped with  a  multiphcity  of  vain  ce- 
remonies. He  therefore  insisted  that 
all  the  religions  of  all  nations  should  be 
restored  to  their  primitive  standard: 
viz.  The  ancient  fi/iiloso/ihy  of  the  east : 
and  he  asserted  that  liis  project  Avas 
agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  Jesus 
Cnrist,  whom  he  acknowledged  to  be  a 
most  excellent  man,  tlie  friend  of  God; 
and  affirmed  that  his  sole  view  in  de- 
scending on  eaith,  was  to  set  bounds  to 
the  reigning  superstition,  to  remove  the 
errors  which  had  crept  into  the  religion 
of  all  nations,  but  not  to  abolish  the  an- 
cient tl^eology  from  which  they  were 
derived. 

'  Taking  these  principles  for  granted, 
Ammonius  associated  tlie  sentiments  of 
the  Egyptians  with  the  doctrines  of 
Plato;  and  to  finish  this  conciliatory 
scheme;. he  so  interpreted  the  doctrines 
of  the  other  philosophical  and  religious 
sects,  by  art,  invention,  and  allegory, 
that  Uiey  seemed  to  bear  some  sem- 
blance to  the  Eg}  ptian  and  Platonic 
systems. 

With  regard  to  moi'al  discipline, 
A-mmonius  permitted  the  people  to  hve 
according  to  the  law  of  tlieir  country, 
and  the  dictates  of  nature ;  but  a  more 
sublime  rule  was  laid  down  for  the  wise. 
They  were  to  raise  above  all  terrestrial 
things,  by  the  towering  efforts  of  holy 
contemplation,  those  souls  whose  origin 
was  celestial  and  di\dne.  They  were 
orderetl  to  extenuate  by  hunger,  thirst, 
and  other  mortifications,  the  sluggish 
body,  which  restrains  the  liberty  of  the 
immoital  spirit,  that  in  this  life  they 
might  enjoy  communion  with  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  ascend  after  death, 
active  and  unencumbered,  to  the  uni- 
versal Parent,  to  live  in  his  presence  for 
ever. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    See  Inspi- 
RATION,  and  Scripture. 
NICENE  CREED.    See  Creed. 
NICOLAITANS,  heretics  who  as-^ 
sumed  this  name  from  Nicholas  of  An- 
tioch ;  who,  being  a  Gentile  by  birth, 
first  embraced  Jud^sm  and  then  Chris- 
tiamty ;  when  his  zeal  and  devotion  re- 
commended him  to  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  whom  he  was  chosen  one  of 
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the  first  deacons.  Many  of  the  primi- 
tive writers  believed  that  Nicholas  was 
rather  the  occasion  than  the  author  of 
the  infamous  piactices  of  those  who  as- 
sumed his  name,  who  were  expressly 
condemned  by  the  Spirit  of  God  him- 
self. Rev.  il  6.  And,  indeed,  their 
opinions  and  actions  were  highly  extra- 
vagant and  criminal.  They  allowed  a 
community  of  wives,  and  made  no  dis- 
tiiiction  between  ordinary  meats  and 
those  offered  to  idols.  According  to 
Eusebius,  they  subsisted  but  a  short  tune ; 
but  TertuUian  says,  that  they  only- 
changed  their  name,  and  that  their 
heresies  passed  into  tlie  sect  of  the 
Cainites. 

NOETIANS,  Christian  heretics  in 
the  third  century,  followers  of  Noetius, 
a  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  pretend- 
ed that  he  was  another  Moses  sent  by 
God,  and  that. his  brother  was  a  new 
Aaron.  His  heresy  consisted  in  affirm- 
ing that  there  was  but  one  pei*son  in  the 
Godhead ;  and  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  ^irit  were  but  external  denomi- 
nations given  to  God  in  consequence  of 
different  operations;  that,  as  Creator, 
he  is  called  Father;  as  incarnate.  Son; 
and  as  descending  on  the  aposties,  Holy 
Ghost. 

NONCONFORMISTS,  those  who 
refuse  to  join  the  established  church. 
Nonconformists  m  England  may  be  con- 
sidered of  three  sorts.  1.  Such  as  ab- 
sent themselves  from  divine  worship  ii> 
the  established  church  through  total  ir- 
religion,  and  attend  the  service  of  no 
other  persuasion. — 2.  Such  as  absent 
themselves  on  the  plea  of  Qonscience ; 
as  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, &c. — 3.  Internal  Nonconformists, 
or  unprincipled  clergymen,  who  ap- 
plaud and  propagate  doctrines  quite  in- 
consistent with  s'everal  of  those  articles 
they  pix)mised  on  oath  to  defend.  The 
word  is  generally  used  in  reference  to 
those  ministers  who  were  ejected  from 
their  living  by  the  act  of  Uniformity, 
in  1662.  The  number  of  these  was 
about  two  thousand.  However  some 
affect  to  treat  these  men  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  suppose  that  their  consciences 
were  more  tender  than  they  need  be,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  they  were 
men  of  as  extensive  learning,  great  abiU- 
ties,  and  pious  conduct  as  ever  appear- 
ed. Mr.  Liocke,  if  his  camion  have  any 
weight,  calls  them  **  worthy,  learned, 
pious,  orthodox  divines,  who  did  not 
throw  themselves  cut  of  service,  but 
were  forcibly  ejected.*'  Mr.  Bogue 
thus  draws  their  character:  "M  to 
their  fiublie  ministration,**  he  says,  **  they 
were  orthodox,  experimeiita]»  serious 
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affectionate,  regular,  faithful,  able,  and 
popular  preachers.  Aa  to  their  moral 
quaiitiea,  they  were  devout  and  holy; 
tsuthfcd  to  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men ; 
wise  and  prudent;  of  great  liberality 
and  kindness ;  and  strenuous  advocates 
for  Uberty,  civil  and  religious.  M  to 
their  intellectual  qualittea,  they  were 
learned,  eminent,  and  laborious."  These 
men  were  driven  from  their  houses, 
fix)m  the  society  of  their  friends,  and 
exposed  to  the  gi*eatest  difficulties. 
Their  burdens  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  Conventical  act,  whereby  they  were 
prohibited  from  meeting  for  any  exer- 
cise of  religion  (above  wfQ  in  number) 
in  any  other  manner  than  allowed  by 
the  hturgy  or  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England.  For  the  first  oflence  the  pen- 
alty was  three  months  imprisonment,  or 
pay  five  pounds  j  for  the  second  offence, 
six  months  imprisonment,  or  ten  pounds; 
and  for  the  tliird  offence,  to  be  banish- 
ed to  some  of  the  American  plantations 
for  seven  years,  or  pay  one  hundred 
pounds;  and  in  case  they  returned,  to 
suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
By  virtue  of  this  act,  the  gaols  were 
quickly  filled  with  dissenting  Protes- 
•tants,  anA  the  trade  of  an  informer  was 
very  gainful.  So  great  was  the  severity 
of  these  times,  says  Neale,  that  they 
were  afraid  to  pray  in  their  families,  if 
sdDove  four  of  tneir  acquaintance,  who 
came  only  to  visit  them,  were  present : 
some  families  scrupled  asking  a  bless- 
ing on  their  meat  if  five  strangers  were 
at  table. 

But  this  was  not  all  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  Test  act:)  in  1665,  an  act  was 
Drought  into  the  House  to  banish  them 
from  their  friends,  commonly  called  the 
Oxford  Five  Mile  Act,  by  which  all 
dissentihg  ministers,  on  the  penalty  of 
forty  pounds,  who  would  not  take  an 
oath  (that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any 
pretence  whatever^  to  take  arms  against 
the  king,  &c.)  were  prohibited  from 
eommg  within  five  miles  of  any  city, 
town  corporate,  or  borough,  or  any  place 
where  they  had  exercised  ^eir  ministry, 
and  fh)m  teachme  any  school.  Some 
few  took  the  oath;  others  could  not, 
consequently  suflFered  the  penalty. 

In  1673,  *Hhe  mouths  of  the.  high 
church  pulpiteers,  were  encoura^dto 
open  as  loud  as  posable.  One,m  his 
sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
told  them,  that  the  Nonconformists 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  but  to  be  cur- 
ed by  vengeance.  He  urged  them  to 
set  fire  to  the  faggot,  and  to  teach  them 
by  scourges  or  scorpions,  and  open  their 
eyes  with  gall." 

^uch^  were  the  dreadful  consequences 


of  this  intolerant  spiri*,  that  ft  is  sup*- 
posed  near  eight  thousand  died  in  prison 
m  the  reign  of  ChariesII.  It  is  said, 
that  Mr.  Jeremiah  White  had  carefully 
collected  a  list  of  those  who  had  suffer- 
ed between  Charles  II.  and  the  revolu- 
tion, which  amounted  to  sixty  thousand. 
The  same  persecutions  were  carried  on 
in  Scotland;  and  there,  as  well  as  in 
England,  many,  to  avoid  persecution, 
fted  from  their  country. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  dread- 
ful and  furious  attacks  upon  the  Dis- 
senters, they  were  not  extirpated. 
Their  very  persecution  was  in  their  fia- 
vour.  The  infamous  characters  of  tlidp 
informers  and  persecutors;  their  piety, 
zeal,  and  fortitude,  no  doubt,  had  mfiu- 
ence  on  considerate  minds;  and,  indeed, 
they  had  addition^  from  the  established 
church,  which  **  several  clergymen  in 
this  reign  deserted  as  a  persecuting 
church,  and  took  their  lot  among  them." 
In  addition  to  this,  king  James  suddenly 
altered  his  measures,  eranted  a  univer- 
sal toleration,  and  preferred  Dissenters 
to  places  of  trust  and  profit,  though  it 
was  evidently  with  a  .view  to  restore 
popery. 

King  William  coming  to  the  throne, 
the  famous  Toleration  Act  passed,  by 
which  they  were  exempted  fi'om  suffer- 
ing the  penalties  above-mentioned,  and 
permission  ^ven  them  to  worship  God, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences.  In  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  they  began  to  be  a  litde 
alarmed.  An  act  of  parliament  passed, 
called  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill, 
which  prevented  any  person  in  office 
under  tne  government  entering  into  a 
meeting-house.  Another,  called  the 
Schism  Bill,  had  actually  obtained  the 
royal  assent  which  suffered  no  Dis- 
senters to  educate  their  own  children, 
but  required  them  to  be  pfut  into  Ae 
hands  of  Conformists ;  ana  which  for- 
bade all  tutors  and  schoolmasters  being 
present  at  any  conventicle,  or  dissent- 
m^  place  of  worship;  but  ^e  very  day 
this  iniquitous  act  was  to  have  taken 
place,  the  Queen  died  (August  1, 1714.) 

But  his  majesty  king  George  I.  being 
fully  satisfied  that  these  hardships  were 
brought  upon  the  Dissenters  for  their 
steacfy  adherence  to  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession in  his  illustrious  house  against 
a  tory  and  Jacobite  ministry,  who  were 
paving  the  way  for  a  popish  pretender, 
procured  the  repeal  of  them  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign ;  though  a  clause  was 
left  that  forbade  the  mayor  op  other 
magistrate  to  go  into  any  meeting:  for 
religious  worship  with  the  ensigns  ^  his 
ofike^     See  Bogtee^a  Charge  at  Mr. 
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Knighf^  Ordination;  JS/eale'a  HiBtory 
ef  the  PurUema;  De  Laune^s  Plea  for 
ine  JVbnconformisU;  Palmer^a  JVoncon- 
fbrndfts*  Menu  Martin's  Letters  on 
JVbnconformity;  Robinson's  Lectures; 
Cornish's  History  of  JVbnconformity; 
Dr.  Calamy's  Life  of  Baxter;  Pierce's 
Findication  of  the  Dissenters;  Bogue 
and  Bennet's  History  of  the  DissenXers, 

NONJURORS*  those  who  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  to  govenunent,  and  who 
were  in  consequence  under  certain  in- 
capacities, and  liable  to  certain  severe 
penalties.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
there  are  any  Nonjurors  now  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
aU  penalties  have  been  removed  both 
from  Papists  and  Protestants,  formerly 
of  that  denomination,  as  weU  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England. — ^The  members  of 
the  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland  have 
long  been  aenoi^ninated  Nonjurors;  but 
perhaps  they  are  now  called  so  im- 
properly, as  the  ground  of  their  dif- 
ference from  the  establishment  is  more 
on  account  of  ecclesiastical  than  politi- 
cal principles. 

NON-RESIDENCE,  the  act  of  not 
residing  on  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 
Nothing  can  reflect  greater  disgrace  coi 
a  clergyman  of  a  parish,  than  to  receive 
the  emolument  without  ever  visiting  his 
parishioners,  and  being  unconcerned  for 
the  welfEire  of  their  souls;  yet  this  has 
been  a  reigning  evil  in  our  land,  and 
proves  that  there  are  too  many  who 
care  little  about  the  flock,  so  that  they 
may  but  live  at  ease.  Let  such  remem- 
ber what  an  awful  account  they  will 
have  to  give  of  talents  misapplied^  time 
wasted,  souls  neglected,  and  a  sacred 
office  abusecb 

NOVATIANS,  J\r<rvatiani,  2l  sect  of 
ancient  heretics  that  arose  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  century;  so  called 
from  Novatian,  a  priest  of  Rome.  They 
were  also  called  Cathari,  from  xa9a;of, 
fiure,  q.  d.  Puritans. 

Novatian  first  separated  from  the 
communion  of  pope  Cornelius,  on  pre- 
tence of  his  being  too  easy  in  admitting 
to  repentance  those  who  had  fallen  off 
in  times  of  persecution.  He  indulged 
his  inclination  to  severity  so  far,  as  to 
deny  that  such  as  had  fallen  into  gross 
dns,  espedally  those  who  had  aposta- 
tized from  the  £aith  under  the  persecu- 
tion set  on  foot  by  Dedus,  were  to  be 
again  received  hito  the  bosom  of  the 
church;  grounding  his  opinion  on  that 
of  St  Paul :  "  It  b  impbs^le  for  those 
« who  were  caice  enlirfitened,  and  have 
«tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  &c.  if  they 
^' shall  £ddl  away,  to  renew  them  again 
"  unto  repentance,'-  Heb.  vi  4  to  6. 


The  Novatians  did  not  deny  but  a 
person -falling  into  any  sin,  how  grievous 
soever,  might  obtain  pardon  by  repent- 
ance ;  for  they  themselves  recommended 
repentance  in  the  strongest  terms;  but 
their  doctrine  was,  that  the  church  had 
it  not  in  its  power  to  receive  sinners 
into  its  communion,  as  having  no  w^y 
of  remitting  sins  but  by  baptism :  wfai(^ 
once  received  could  not  be  repeated. 

In  process  of  time  the  JVoruatUms 
softened  and  moderated  the  rigour  of 
their  master's  doctrine,  and  only  refused 
absolution  to  very  great  dnners. 

The  two  leaders,  Novatian  and  No- 
vatus,  were  proscribed,  and  declared 
heretics,  not  for  excluding  i>enitent8 
from  communion,  but  for  denying  that 
the  church  had  the  power  of  remitting 
sins. 

NOVITIATE,  a  year  of  probation 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  religious, 
whether  oi:  no  they  have  a  vocation, 
and  the  necessary  qualities  for  living  up 
to  the  rule,  the  observation  whereof, 
they  are  to  bind  themselves  to  by  vow. 
The  novitiate  lasts  a  year  at  least; 
in  some  houses  more.  It  is  esteemed 
the  bed  of  the  civil  death  of  a  no- 
vices, who  expires  to  the  world  by  pro- 
fession. 

NUN,  a  woman,  in  several  Christian 
countries,  who  devotes  herself,  in  a  clois- 
ter or  nmmery,  to  a  reli^ous  life.  See 
article  Monk. 

Tliere  were  women  in  the  ancient 
Christian  church,  who  made  public  pro- 
fession of  vir^nity  before  tiie  monastic 
life  was  known  in  the  world,  as  appears 
from  the  writings  of  Cyprian  and  Ter- 
tuUian.  These,  for  distinction's  sake, 
are  sometimes  called  ecclesiastical  vir- 
gins, and  were  commonly  enrolled  in 
the  canon  or  matricula  ot  the  church. 
They  differ^  from  the  monastic  vir- 
gins chiefly  m  this,  that  they  lived  pri- 
vately in  their  fatiier's  houses,  where- 
as the  others  lived  in  communities: 
but  their  profession  of  virginity  was 
not  so  strict  as  to  make  it  cnminal , 
for  them  to  marry  afterwards,  if  they 
thought  fit  As  to  the  consecration  ol" 
virgins,  it  had  some  things  peculiar  in  it : 
it  was  usually  performed  publicly  in  the 
church  by  the  oishop.  The  virgm  made 
a  public  profession  of  her  resolution, 
and  then  the  bishop  put  upon  her  the  ac- 
customed habit  of  sacred  virgins.  One 
part  of  this  habit  was  a  veil,  called  the 
sacrum  valamen;  another  was  a  kind 
of  mitre  or  corcmet  worn  upon  the  head. 
At  prescmt,  when  a  woman  is  to  be 
made  a  nun,  the  habit,  veil,  and  ring  of 
the  candidate  are  carried  to  the  altar ; 
and  she  herself  accompanied  by  her 
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ncaj'est  relations,  is  conducted  to  the 
bishop,  whp»  after  mass  and  an  anthem 
(ti^e  subject  of  which  is  **  that  she  ought 
to  have  her,  lamp  lighted,  because  tlie 
bridegroom  is  coming  to  meet  her") 
pronounces  the  benediction:  then  she 
rises  up,  and  the  bishop  consecrates  the 
n^w  habit,  sprinkling  it  with  holy  water. 
When  the  candidate  has  put  on  her  re- 
ligious habit,  she  presents  herself  before 
the  bishpp,  and  sings  on  her  knees 
jincilla  Christi  sum,  &c.  then  she  re- 
ceives the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  ling, 
by  which  she  is  married  to  Christ;  and, 
lastly,  the  crown  of  virginity.  When 
she  is  crowned,  an  anathema  is  de- 


nounced against  all  who  shall  attempt  to 
make  her  break  her  vows.  In  some 
few  instances,  perhaps,  it  may  have' 
happened  that  nimneries,  monasteries, 
&e.  may.  have  been  useful  as  well  to 
moi^ality  and  religion  as  to  literature;, 
in  the  gross,  however,  they  have  been 
higlily  prejudicial;  and  however  wdl 
they  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  do  when 
viewed  m  theory,  m  fact  they  are  un- 
natural and  impious.  It  was .  surely  far 
from  the  intention  of  Providence  to  se- 
clude youth  and  beauty  in  a  cloister,  or 
to  deny  them  the  innocent  enjoyment 
of  their  years  and  sex.    See  Monas-  . 
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OATH,  a  solemn  afl&rmation,  where- 
m  we  appeal  to  God  as  a  witness  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  say,  and  with  an  im- 
precation of  his  vengeance,  or  a  renun- 
ciation of  his  favour,  if  what  we  affirm 
be  false,  or  what  we  promise  be  not 
performed. 

"  The  forms  of  oaths"  says  Dr.  Paley, 
"like  other  religious  ceremonies,  have 
in  all  ages  been  various;  consisting, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  of  some  bo- 
dily action,  and  of  a  prescribed  form  of 
words.  Amongst  the  Jews,  the  juror 
held  up  his  right  hand  towards  heaven, 
Psal.  cxliv.  8.  Rev.  x.  5.  (The  same 
form  is  retained  in  Scotland  still.) 
Amongst  the  Jews,  also,  an  oath  of  fi- 
delity was  taken  by  the  servant's  put- 
ting nis  hand  under  the  thigh  of  his  lord. 
Gen.  xxiv.  2.  Amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  form  varied  with  the  sub- 
ject and  occasion  of  the  oath:  in  pri- 
rate  conti*acts,  the  parties  took  hold  of 
*,ach  other's  hand,  whilst  they  swore  to 
Che  performance ;  or  they  touched  the 
altar  of  the  god  by  whose  divinit)^  they 
swore.  Upon  more  solemn  occasions  it 
was  the  custom  to  slay  a  victhn,  and  the 
beast  being  struck  downy  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies  and  invocations,  gave 
birth  to  the  expressions,  ^i^vtw  o^wvifirire 
Hacturri;  and  to  our  English  plirase 
translated  from  these,  of  *  striking  a 
bargain,^  The  fonns  of  oaths  in  Chi'is- 
tian  countries  are  also  very  different ; 
but  in  no  country  in  the  world  worse 
contrived,  either  to  convey  the  meaning, 
or  impress  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
than  in  our  own.  Tne  juror  with  us 
after  repeating  the  promise  or  affirma- 
tion which  the  oath  is  intended  to  con- 
firm, adds,  *  So  helpi  me  God;'  or  more 


frequently  the  substance  of  the  oath  is 
repeated  to  the  juror  by  the  magistrate, 
who  adds  in  the  conclusion,  *So  help 
you  God.'  The  energy  of  the  sentence 
resides  in  the  particle  so;  so,  that  is, 
hac  lege,  upon  condition  of  my  speak- 
ing the  truth,  or  performing  this  pro- 
mise, and  not  otherwise,  may  God  nelp 
nue.  The  juror,  whilst  he  hears  or  re- 
peats the  words  of  the  oath,  holds  his 
right. hand  upon  the  Bible,  or  other  book 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  and  at  the 
conclusion  kisses  the  book.  This  ob- 
scure and  eliptical  form,  together  with 
the  levity  ana  frequency  with  which  it 
is  administered,  has  brought  about  a 
general  inadvertency  to  the  obligation 
of  oaths,  which  both  in  a  religious  and 
political  view  is  much  to  be  lamented : 
and  it  merits  public  consideratiwi," 
continues,  Mr.  Paley,  **  whether  the  re- 
quiring of  oaths  on  so  many  frivolous 
occasions,  especially  in  the  customs,  ^and 
in  the  qualification  for  petty  offices,  has 
any  other  effect  than  to  make  them 
cheap  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  A 
pound  of  tea  cannot  travel  regularly 
from  the  ship  to  the  consumer  without 
costing  half  a  dozen  oaths  at  least ;  and 
the  same  security  for  the  due  discharge 
of  their  office,  namely,  that  of  an  oath, 
is  required  from  a  churchwardai  and 
an  archbishop,  from  a  petty  constable, 
and  the  chief  justice  of  England.  Oaths, 
however,  are  lawful;  and,  whatever  be 
the  iovmiih&  signification,  is  the  same." 
It  is  evideiA  that  so  far  as  atheism  pre- 
vails, oaths  can  be  of  no  use.  **  Remove 
God  once  out  of  h«aven,  and  there  will 
,  never  be  any  gods  upon  earth.  If  man's 
nature  had  not  something  of  subjection 
in  it  to  a  Supreme   Being,  and  inhe- 
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tent  principles,  oblige  him  how  to 
behave  himself  toward  God  and  toward 
the  rest  of  the  world,  government  could 
never  have  been  introduced,  nor  thought 
of.  Nor  can  there  be  the  least  mutual 
secunty  between  goyemors  and  govern- 
ed, where  no  God  is  admitted.  For  it 
is  acknowledging  of  God  in  his  supreme 
judgment  oyer  the  world,  that  is  the 
ground  of  an  oath,  and  upon  which  the 
validity  of  all  human  en^gements  de- 
pend.'' Historians  have  justly  remark- 
ed, that  when  the  reverence  tor  an  oath 
b^an  to  be  diminished  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  loose  Epicurian  svstem, 
which  discarded  the  belief  of  Provi- 
dence, was  introduced,  the  Roman  ho- 
nour and  prosperity  from  that  period 
began  to  declme.  "The  Quakers  re- 
fiise  to  swear  upon  any  occasion,  found- 
ing their  scruples  concerning  the  law- 
fulriesa  of  oaths,  upon  our  Saviour's 
prohibition,  'Swear  not  at  all.'  Matt. 
V.  34.  But  it  seems  our  Lord  there  re- 
ferred to  the  vicious,  wanton,  and  un- 
authorized swearine  in  common  dis- 
course, and  not  to  judicial  oaths ;  for  he 
himself  answei^d.  wh^n  interrogated 
upon  oath.  Matt  xxvi.  63,  64.  Mark 
xiv.  61.  The  apostle  Paul  also  makes 
use  of  expressions  which  contain  the 
nature  of  oaths,  Rom.  i.  9. 1  Cor.  xv.  31. 
2  Cor.  i.  18.  Gal.  i.  20.  Heb.  vi.  13,  17. 
Oaths  are  nugator)"^,  that  is,  carry  with 
them  no  proper  force  or  obligation, 
tmless  we  believe  that  God  will  punish 
false  swearing  with  more  severity  than 
a  ample  lie  or  breach  of  premise;  for 
which  belief  there  are  the  following 
reasons:  1.  Peijury  is  a  an  of  greater 
deliberation. — 2.  It  violates  a  superior 
confidence. — 3.  God  dh*ected  the  Israel- 
ites to  swear  by  lus  name,  Deut.  vi.  13. 
X.  20.  and  was  pleased  to  confirm  his 
covenant  with  that  people  by  an  oath ; 
neither  of  which  it  is  probable  he  woiid 
have  done,  had  he  not  intended  to  re- 
present oaths*as  having  some  meaning 
and  effect  beyond  the  obligation  of  a 
barepromise. 

*^  Prommtmf  oaths  are  not  binding 
where  the  promise  itself  would  not  be  so. 
See  Promises.  As  oaths  are  deagned 
for  the  security  of  the  imposer,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  must  be  inteipi-eted 
and  performed  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
imposer  intends  them."  Oaths,  also, 
must  never  be  taken  but  in  matters  of 
importance^  nor  irrevrerently,  and  with- 
out godly  fear.  Palcy^s  Mot,  PhiL  ch. 
16.  voL  1.  Grot,  de  Jure,  1. 11.  c.  13. } 
21 ;  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  L  ser.  15 ; 
Bumefs  Exhosition  of  the  39th  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England;  fferfiort'sl 
Js^sa^  on  triuna  (\f  importanee,  awi\ 


Doctrine  of  Oaths ;  Doddridge's  Lee-- 
tures,  lect  189;  Tillotson's  22rf  Ser- 
mon;  Wblsely's  Unreasonableness  of 
Atheism,  p.  152. 

Oath  of  allegiance  is  as  follows;  **I, 
A.  B.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear, 
that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  al- 
f  legiance  to  his  Majesty,  King  George. 
So  help  me  God."  This  is  taken  by 
Protestant  dissenting  ministers,  when 
licensed  by  the  civu  magistrate ;  as  is 
also  the  following : 

Oath  of  supremacy  ;  «I,  A.  B.  do 
swear,  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor, 
detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  he- 
retical, that  damnable  doctrine  and  po- 
sition, that  princes  excommunicatea^or 
deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other 
whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare,  that  no 
foreign  prince,  person,  prdate,  state,  or 
potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  pre-eminence,  or 
authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm.  So  help  me  (Sxi." 

OBEDIENCE,  the  performance  of 
the  commands  of  a  superior.  Obedi- 
ence to  God  may  be  considered,  1.  As 
virtual,  which  consists  in  a  belief  of  the 
Gospel,  of  the  holiness  and  equity  of  its 
precepts,  of  the  truth  of  its  promises, 
and  a  true  repentance  of  all  our  sins. 
— 2.  Actual  obedience,  which  is  the  prac- 
tice and  exercise  of  the  several  graces 
and  duties  of  Christianity. — X  Perfect 
obedience,  which  is  the  exact  ccmfor- 
imty  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  law 
of  God,  without  the  least  imperfection. 
This  last  is  only  peculiar  to  a  glorified 
state.  The  obligation  we  are  under  to 
obedience  arises,  1.  From  the  relation  we 
stand  in  to  God  as  creatures.  Psalm 
xcv.  6. — 2.  From  the  law  he  hath  re- 
vealed to  us  in  his  word.  Psalm  cxix.  3. 
2  Peter,  i.  5,  7.-3.  Erom  the  blessings 
of  his  pro^ddence  we  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving. Acts  xiv.  17.  Psalm  cxlv.— 
4.  From  the  love  and  goodness  of  God 
in  the  gi'and  work  of  redemption,  1  Cor. 
vL  20.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  obedi- 
ence, it  must  be,  1.  Active,  not  only 
avoiding  what  is  prohibited,  but  per- 
forming what  is  commanded.  Col.  iii.  8, 
lOw— 2.  Personal ;  for  tiiough  Christ  has 
obeyed  the  law  for  us  as  a  covenant  of 
works,  yet  he  hath  not  abrogated  it  as 
a  rule  of  life,  Rom.  vii.  22.  Rom.  JiL  31. 
—-3.  Sincere,  Psajm  IL  6, 1  Tim.  L  5.^ 
4.  Affectionate,  sprinj^g  from  love,  and 
not  from  terror,  1  John  v.  19.  1  John 
iL  5.  2  Cor.  V,  14^—^.  Diligent,  not 
slothfiilly.  Gal.  I  IX  Psalm  xvML  44. 
Rom.  xii.  11.^—6.  Consfikuous  and  open, 
PhU«  iL  15.  Matt  v.  16^—7.  Univermli 
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not  one  duty,  but  all  must  be  perform- 
ed, 2  Pet.  i.  5, 10. — 8.  Perfietual;  at  all 
times,  places,  and  occasions,  Rom.  ii.  7. 
Gal.  VL  9.  The  advantages  of  obedience 
are  these,  1.  It  adorns  the  Gospel,  Tit. 
ii.  10. — 2.  It  IS  evidential  of  grace.  2  Cor. 
V.  17. — 3.  It  rejoices  the  hearts  of  the 
ministers  and  people  of  God,  3  John  2. 
2  Thess.  i.  19,  20.— 4.  It  silences  gain- 
say er^  2  Pet.  i.  11, 12. — 5.  Encourages 
the  saints,  while,  it  reproves  the  luke- 
warm, Matt.  V.  16. — 6.  Affords  peace  to 
the  subject  of  it.  Psalm  xxv.  12,  13. 
Acts  xxiv.  16. — 7.  It  po\7erfiilly  recom- 
mends relieion,  as  that  which  is  both  de- 
lightful and  practicable.  Col.  i.  10.— 8.  It 
is  the  forerunner  and  evidence  of  eternal 
elory,  Rom.  vi.  22.  Rev.  xxii.  14.  See 
Holiness,  Sanctification;  Char- 
nock's  Works,  voL  xi.  p.  1212 ;  Tillot- 
son*s  Sermom,  ser,  122,  123;  Saurifi's 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  4 ;  Rklgly's  Body 
of  Divinity,  qu.  92. 

OBEDIENCE  OF  CHRIST  is  ge- 
nerally divided  into  active  and  passive. 
His  active  obedience  implies  what  he 
did ;  Yasfiassive  what  he  suffered.  Some 
divines  distinguish  these.  They  refer 
our  pardon  to  his  passive,  and  our  title 
to  glory  to  his  active  obedience :  though. 
Dr.  Owen  observes,  that  it  cannot  oe 
clearly  evmced  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  m  propriety  of  speech  as  fiassive 
obedience :  obeying  is  doing,  to  which 
^sion  or  suffering  doth  not  belong. 
Of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  the 
Scriptures  assure  us  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  really  oe- 
eame  one,  Is.  xlix.  3.  Phil,  il  5.  Heb. 
viii.  He  was  subject  to  the  law  of  God. 
"He  was  made  under  the  law;"  the 
judicial  or  civil  law  of  the  Jews:  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  the  moral  law. 
Matt.  xvii.  24,  27.  Luke  ii.  22.  Psalm 
xL  7,  8.  He  was  obedient  to  the  law  of 
nature;  he  was  in  a  state  of  subjection 
to  his  parents ;  and  he  fulfilled  the  com- 
mands of  his  heavenly  Father  as  it  re- 
spected the  first  and  second  table,  His 
coedience,  1.  Was  vohmtary.  Psalm  xl. 
6.^2.  Complete,  1  Peter  il  22.--S. 
Wrought  out  in  the  room  and  stead  of 
his  people,  Rom.  x.  4.  Rom.  v.  19.«— 
4.  Well  pleasing  and  acceptable  in  the 
aghtofuod.  See  Atonement;  Death 
a7td  Sufferings  of  Christ.  .  / 
'  OBLATI,  secular  persons  who  de- 
voted themselves  and  their  estates  to 
some  monastery,  .into  which  they  were 
admitted  as  a  kind  of  lay-bix)thers.  The 
form  of  their  admission  was  putting  the 
bell-ropes  of  tlie  church  roimd  their 
necks,  as  a  mark  of.  servitude.  Tl^y 
wore  a  religious  hkbit,  but  different  from  I 
that  of  the  monks.  .  -  I 


OBLIGATION  is  that  by  wWch  we 
are  bound  to  the  perfonnance  of  any  ac- 
tion, 1,  Rational  obligation  is  that  which 
arifees  from  reason,  abstractly  taken,  to 
do  or  forbear  certain  aetions.—- 2.  Ju- 
thoritative  obligation  is  that  which  arises 
from  the  commands  of  a  superior,  or  one 
who  has  a  right  or  authority  to  prescribe 
rules  to  othei's. — 3.  Moral  obligation  is 
that  by  which  we  are  bound  to  perform 
that  which  is  right,  and  to  avoid  that 
which  is  wrong.  It  is  a  moral  necessity 
of  doing  actions  or  forbearing  them; 
that  is,  such  a  necessity  as  whoever 
breaks  through  it,  is,.ifi80  facto,  worthy 
of  blame  for  so  doin^.  Vanoi^s,  however, 
have  been  the  opinions  concerning  the 
grou?id  of  moral  obligation,  or  what  it 
arises  from.  One  says,  from  the  moral 
fitness  of  things;  .  another,  because  it  is 
conformable  to  reason  and  nature ;  ano- 
ther, because  it  is  conformable  to  ti*uth; 
and  another,  because  it  is  expedient,  and 
promotes  the  public  good.  A  late  writer 
has  defined  obligation  to  be  "  a  state  of 
mind  perceiving  the  reasons  for  acting, 
or  forbearing  to  act."  But  I  confess 
this  has  a  difficulty  m  it  to  me;  because 
it  carries  with  it  an  idea  that  if  a  man 
should  by  his  habitual  practice  of  iniqui- 
ty be  so  hardened  as  to  lose  a  sense  ot 
duty,  and  not"  perceive  the  reasons  why 
he  should  act  morally,  then  he  is  under 
no  obligation.  And  thus  a  depraved 
man  might  say  he  is  mider  no  obligation 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  because, 
through  his  desire,  of  living  a  licentious 
life,  he  is  led  to  suppose  that  there 
should  be  none.  In  my  q)inion,  a  dif- 
ference should  be  made  between  oi//^fl- 
tion  and  a  sense  of  it  Moral  obligation, 
I  think,  arises  from  the  will  of  God,  as 
revealed  in  the  light  and  law  of  nature, 
and  in  his  word.  This  is  binding  upon 
all  men,  because  there  is  no  situation  in 
which  mankind  have  not  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these.  We  find,  however, 
that  the  generality  of  m£n  arc  so  far 
sunk  in  depravity,  that  a  sense  cf  obli- 
gation is  nearly  or  quite  lost.  Still,  how- 
ever, their  losing  the  sense  does  not  ren- 
der the  obligation  less  strong.  "Obli- 
fadon  to  virtue  is  eternal  and  immuta- 
le,  but  the  sense  of  it  is  lost  by  sm. 
See  Warburton's  Legation,  voL  i.  p.  38, 
46,  &c.  Faley's  Mor.  Phil.  p.  54,  vol.  i. 
Robinson's firef ace  to  the  Fourth  Voluitie 
of  Saurin's  Sermons ;  Mason's  Chris- 
tian Morals,  ser.  23,  p.  256,  vol.  ii.  Dod- 
dridge's Led.  lect  52;  Grove's  Fhii 
vol.  u.  p.  66. 

OBSERVATIONS.  See  Mind. 
.  GCCONOMY.  See  Dispensation. 

CECONOMISTS,  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers in  Prance,  wlio  have  made  ^  great 
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noise  in  Europe,  and  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  unfriendly  to  reli- 
S'on.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Dr. 
uquesnoi,  who  had  so  well  insinuated 
liimself  into  the  favour  of  Louis  XV. 
that  the  king  used  to  call  him  his  Think- 
er. The  sect  was  called  jEconomists, 
because  the  economy  and  order  to  be 
introduced  into  the  finances,  and  other 
means  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of 
the  j>eople,  were  perpetually  in  their 
mouths.  The  abbe  Barruel  admits  that 
there  may  have  been  some  few  of  them 
who  directed"  their  speculations  to  no 
other  object ;  but  he  brings  very  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  aim  ot  the  majority 
of  the  sect  was  to  distribute  the  wri- 
tings of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  othei's, 
and  thus  to  eradicate  from  the  minds 
of  the  people  all  reverence  for  divine 
revelation.    See  Philosophists. 

OFFERING,  or  Odlation,  denotes 
whatever  is  sacrificed  Or  consumed  in 
the  worship  of  God.  For  an  account  of 
the  various  ofterings  under  the  law,  the 
reader  is  refeiTed  to  the  book  of  Levi- 
ticus. See  also  Sacrifice.  » 
OFFICERS  CHURCH.  See  Church, 
Deacon,  Elder. 

OFFICES  OF  CHRIST  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  threefold.  1.  A 
pix)phet  to  enUghten  and  instruct,  John 
VL  14.  John  iiL  2. — 2.  A  priest  to  make 
atonement  for  his  people,  Isaiah  liii. 
Heb.  vii. — 3.  A  khig  to  reign  in,  and 
rule  over  them,  Zech.  xi.  9.  Psal.  ii.  6* 
See  articles  Intercession,  Media- 
tor, &c. 

0?IEN  is  a  word  which,  in  its  pro- 
per sense,  signifies  a  sign  or  indication 
of  some  future  event,  especially  of  an 
alarming  nature.  Against  the  beUef 
of  omens  it  is  observed,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  sound  phi- 
losophy ;  and  whoever  had  studied  the 
writmgs  of  St.  Paul  mubt  be  convinced 
that  it  is  inconsistent  witli  the  spirit  of 
genuine  Christianity.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend to  discuss  the  subject  here,  but 
will  present  the  reader  with  a  quota- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
•*  Though  it  be  true,?  says  Mr.Toplady, 
"  that  ail  omens  are  not  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, aild  though  they  should  never 
be  so  regarded  as  to  shock  our  fortitude, 
or  diminish  our  confidence  in  God,  still 
they  are  not  to  be  constantiy  despised. 
Small  incidents  have  sometimes  been 
prelusivp  to  great  events ;  nor  is  jthere 
any  superstition,  in  noticing  these  appa- 
rent prognostications,  thou^i  there  may 
be  niuch  superstition  in  beuig  either  too 
indiscriminately  or  too  deeply  swayed 
by  themJ*-^Tofila4y'9  Work^,  voL  iv. 
p.  192. 


OMNIPOTENCE  OF  GOD  is  his 
almighty  power.  This  is  essential  to 
his  nature  as  an  infinite,  independent, 
and  perfect  being.  The  power  of  God 
is  divided  into  absolute,  and  ordinate  or 
actual.  Absolute,  IS  that  whereby  God 
is  able  to  do  tha^  which  he  will  not  do, 
but  is  possible  to  be  done.  Ordinate  is 
that  whereby  he  doeth  that  which  he 
hath  decreed  to  do.  The  power  of  God 
may  be  more  especially  seen,  1.  In  cre- 
ation, Rom.  i.  20.  Genesis  i. — 2.  In  the 
preservation  of  his  creatures,  Heb.  i.  3. 
Col.  L  16, 17.  Job  XX  VL — 3.  In  the  re- 
demption of  men  by  Christ,  Luke  L 
o5,  37.  Eph.  i.  19. — 4.  in  the  conver- 
sion of  sinnners,  Psal.  ex.  3.  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 
Rom.  i.  16. — 5.  In  the  continuation  and 
success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world. 
Matt.  xiii.  31,  32.-6.  In  the  final  per- 
severance of  the  saints,  1  Pet.  i.  5. — 7. 
In  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  1  Cor. 
XV. — 8.  In  making  the  righteous  happy 
for  ever,  and  punishing  the  wickea, 
Phil.  iii.  21.  Matt.  xxv.  34,  &c.  See 
Giira  Body  of  JDrv.  vol.  i.  oct.  edit.  p. 
77;  CharnocJca  Works,  vol.i.  p.  423; 
Saurin'a  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  157 ;  lil- 
lotson's  Sermons,  ser.  152. 

OMNIPRESENCE  OF  GOD,  is 
his  ubiquity,  or  his  being  present  in 
every  place.  This  may  be  ar^ed  from 
his  mnnity,  Ps.  cxxxix.  his  power, 
which  is  every  where,  Heb.  L  3 ;  his 
providence.  Acts  xvii.  27,  28.  which 
supplies  all.  As  he  is  a  spirit,  he  is  so 
omnipresent  as  not  to  be  mixed  with 
tlie  creature,  or  divided,  part  in  one 
place,  and  part  in  another;  nor  is  he  mul- 
tiplied or  extended,  but  is  essentially 
present  every  where.  From  the  conside- 
i*ation  of  this  attribute  we  should  learn  to 
fear  and  reverence  God,  Psal.  Ixxxix. 
7.  To  derive  consolation  in  the  hour  of 
distress.  Is.  xliii.  2.  Ps.  xlvi.  1.  To  be  ac- 
tive and  diligent  in  holy  services,  PsaL 
cxix.  168.  See  CAamock's  Wo  f  ?,  vol. 
i.p.  240;  Abrmethy*s  Sennom,\cv,  7 ; 
Howe's  Works,  vollp,  108*110;  Sau- 
riri's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  3 ;  Gill's  Bo- 
dy  of  Biv,  b.  i;  S/iect,  vol.  viii.  No. 
563,  571 ;  Tillotso7i's  Sermons,  ser.  154. 

OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD  is  that 
perfection  by  which  he  knows  all  things, 
and  is,  1.  Infinite  knowledge,  Ps.  cxlvi 
5. — 2.  Etenial,  generally  called  fore- 
knowledge. Acts  XV.  18.  Isa.  xlvi.  10. 
Eph.  i.  4.  Acts  ii.  23.-3.  Universal, 
extending  to  all  persons,  times,  places, 
and  things,  Heb.  iv.  13.  Psalm  i.  10.  &c. 
—4..  perfect,  relating  to  what  is  past, 
present,  and  to  come.  He  knows  all  by 
nis  own  essence,  and  not  derived  from 
any  otU^r ;  not  successively,  as  we  do, 
but  iudepe^^dentiy,  distincUy,  infallibly. 
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and  peipetuaUy,  Jer.  x.  6,  7.  Rom.  xi. 
33.-^.  This  knowledge  is  peculiar  to 
himseL^  Mark  xin.  32..  Job  xxxvL  4. 
and  not  communicable  to  any  creature. 
— 6.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  us  how 
God  knows  all  things,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  he  does ;  for  to  suppose  otherwise 
is  to  suppose  him  an  unperfect  being, 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  revelation 
he  has  riven  of  himself  1  John  iil  20. 
Job  xxvm  24.  Job  xxL  22.  See  Char- 
nock's  Works,  voL  L  p.  271 ;  Abemethy's 
Sermons,  vol.  i  p.  290,  306;  Howe's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  102,  103;  Gill's  Div. 
vol.  i.  p.  85,  Oct 

OPHITES.  See  Serpentinians. 

OPINION  is  that  judgment  which 
the  mind  forms  of  any  prc^oation,  for 
the  truth  or  falsehood  ofwhich  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  produce^  abso- 
lute belief. 

ORACLE,  amcMig  the  Heathens,  was 
the  answer  which  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  give  to  those  who  consulted 
them  upon  any  affair  of  importance. 
It  is  also  used  for  the  god  who  wa§ 
thought  to  rive  the  answer,  and  for 
the  space  where  it  was  ^ven.  Learn- 
ed men  are  much  divided  as  to  the  source 
of  these  oi^es.  Some  suppose  that 
they  were  only  the  inventicm  of  priests ; 
whue  others  conceive  that  there  was  a 
diabolic^  agency  employed  in  the  bu^- 
ness.  There  are,  as  one  ob^rves,  se- 
veral circumstances  leading  to  the  for- 
mer hypothesis :  such  as  the  eloomy  so- 
lemnify  with  which  many  of  them  were 
delivered  in  caves  and  subterraneous 
caverns :  the  numerous  and  disagreea- 
ble ceremonies  enjorued,  as  sometimes 
deeping  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  bathings 
and  expen^ve  sacrifices;  the  ambigu- 
ous and  unsatisfactory  answers  ire- 
()uently  returned :  these  look  verjr  much 
like  the  contrivances  of  artful  priests  to 
dii^iuise  their  villany;  the  medium  of 
pTies^  speaking  imis^^es,  vocal  groves, 
occ  sfem  much  to  ccmiirm  it  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  may  credit  the  rela- 
tion of  ancient  writei%  either  among 
Heathens  or  Christians,  ttiis  hypothesis 
will  hardly  account  for  man^  ot  the  in- 
stances they  mention.  And  ance  it  can- 
not be  proved  either  impossible  or  un- 
scrqytural,  is  it  not  probable  that  God 
sometimes  permits  an  intercourse  with 
mfernal  spirits,  with  a  design,  in  the 
end,  to  turn  this  and  every  other  cir- 
cumstance to  his  own  glory  f 

Respecting  the  cessation  of  these  ora- 
cles, mere  nave  been  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions. It  has  been  generally  neld,  m- 
deed,  that  oracles  ceased  at  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ :  yet  some  have  endeavour- 
ed to  maintain  the  contrary,  by  show 


mg  that  they  were  in  being  inthe  days 
of  Julian,  commonly  called  the  afiostate, 
and  that  this  emperor  himself  consulted 
them ;  nay,  farther,  say  they,  history 
makes  mention  of  several  laws  publish- 
ed by  the  Christian  emperors,  Theodo- 
fflus,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian,  to  punish 
persons  who  interrogated  them,  even  in 
their  days;  and  that  the  Epicureans 
were  the  first  who  made  a  jest  of  this 
superstition,  and  exposed  the  roguery 
of  its  priests  to  the  pecyle. 

But  on  the  other  ade  it  is  observed, 
1.  That  the  question,  properly  stated,  is 
not  Whether  oracles  became  extinct 
immediately  ufion  the  birth  of  Christ,  or 
from  the  very  moment  he  was  bwn; 
but.  Whether  they  fell  gradually  into 
disesteem,  and  ceased  as  Christ  and  his 
Gospel  became  known  to  mankind? 
And  that  they  did  so  is  mbst  certain 
from  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the 
fathers,  which  whoever  would  endea- 
vour to  invalidate,  may  eoually  give  up 
the  most  resectable  traditions  and  re- 
lations of  every  kind. 

2dly,  But  did  not  Julian  the  apostate 
consult  these  oracles?  We  answer  in 
the  negative :  he  had,  indeed,  recourse 
to  magical  operations,  but  it  was  because 
oracles  had  already  ceased ;  for  he  be- 
wailed the  loss  of^them,  and  asagned 
gitiful  reasons  for  it ;  which  St  Cyril 
as  vigorously  refoted,  saying,  that  he 
never  could  have  offered  such,  but  from 
an  unwiUtng^ness  to  acknowledge,  that, 
when  the  world  had  received  the  light  of 
Christ,  the  dominion  of  the  devil  was  at 
an  end, 

3dly,  The  Christian  empercMrs  do,  in- 
deed, seem  to  condemn  the  superstition 
and  idolatry  of  those  who  were  still  for 
consulting  oracles;  but  the  edicts  of 
tiipse  princes  do  not  prove  that  oracles 
actually  existed  in  their  times,  any 
more  than  that  they  ceased  in  conse- 
ouence  of  their  laws.  It  is  certain  that 
tney  were  for  the  most  part  extinct  be- 
fore the  conversion  of  Constantine. 

4thly,  Some  Epicureans  might  make 
ajestofthis  sufierstition;  however,  the 
Epicurean  philosopher  Celsus,  in  the 
second  century  of  the  church,  was  for 
crying  up  the  excellency  of  several  wa- 
cles,  as  appears  at  lar^  from  Origen*s 
seventh  book  aeainst  him. 

Among  the  Jews  there  were  several 
sorts  of  real  oracles.  They  had,  first, 
oracles  that  were  delivered  viva  voces 
as  when  God  spake  to  Moses  face  to 
face,  and  as  one  friend  speaks  to  ano- 
ther. Numb.  xii.  8.  SeccMidly,  Prophe- 
tical dreams  sent  by  God;  as  the  dreams 
which  God  sent  to  Joseph,  and  whkk 
I  foretold  his  foture  greatness.  Gen.  3cxv& 
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5,  6.  Thirdly,  Visions;  as  when  apro- 

{)het  in  an  ecstacy,  being  neither  proper- 
y  asleep  nor  awake,  had  supernatural 
revelations,  Gen.  xv.  1.  Gen.  xlvi.  2. 
Fourthly,  The  oracle  of  the  Urim  mid 
Thummim,  which  yas  accompanied 
with  the  ephod,  or  the  pectoral  worn  by 
thehig^  priest,  and  which  God  had  en- 
dued with  the  gift  of  foretelling  things 
to  come.  Numb.  xii.  6.  Joel.  ii.  28.  This 
mianner  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord  was  of- 
ten made  use  of,  fi'om  Joshua's  time  to 
the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem<  Fifthly,  After  the  building  of  the 
temple,  they  generally  consulted  the 
propiiets  who  were  frequent  m  the 
tingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.  From 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  andMalachi,  who 
are  the  last  of  the  'prophets  thaf  have 
any  of  their  wiitings  remaining,  the 
Jews  pretfend  that  God  gave  them  what 
they  call  Bathkot,  the  Daughter  of 
the  Voice,  which  was  a  supernatural 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  God,  which 
was  j)erformed  either  by  a  strong  in- 
spiration or  internal  voice,  or  else  by  a 
sensible  and  external  voice,  which  was 
heard  by  a  number  of  persons  sufficient 
to  bear  testimony  of  it.  For  example, 
such  was  the  voice  that  was  heard  at  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  Christ,  saying.  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  &c.  Matt.  iii.  17. 

The  scripture  affords  us  examples 
likewise  of  profane  oracles.  Balaam,  at 
the  Instigation  of  his  own  spirit,  and 
urged  on  by  his  avatice,  fearmg  to  lose 
the  recompence  that  he  was  promised 
by  Balak,  kmg  of  the  Moabites,  suggests 
a  diabolical  expedient  to  this  prince  of 
making  the  Israelites  fall  into  idolatry 
and  fornication,  (Numb.  xxlv.  14.  Numb. 
xxxi.  16.)  by  which  he  assures  him  of  a 
certain  victory,  or  at  least  of  considera- 
ble advantage  against  the  people  of- 
God. 

Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet 
of  the  X.ord,  says' (1  Kings  xxii.  20, 
&c.)  that  he  saw  the  Almighty,  sitting 
upon  his  throne,  and  all  the  liost  of  hea- 
ven round  about  him ;  and  the  Lord  said, 
Who  shall  tempt  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
that  he  may  go  to  war  with  Ramcth 
Gilead,  and  fafl  m  the  battle  ^  One  an- 
swered after  one  manner,  and  another 
in  another.  At  the  same' time  an  eVil 
spirit  presented  himself  before  th6  Lord, 
and  said,  I  will  seduce  him.  And  the 
Lork  asked  him,  How  ?  To  which  Sa- 
tan answered,  I  will  go  and  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  his  prophets.  And 
the  Lord  said.  Go,  and  thou  shalt  pre- 
vail. This  di^ogue  clearly  proves  these. 
two  things ;  J^nt,  that  the  devil  could  do 
nothing  by  his  own  power ;  and,  second-- 
kit  that,  wiUi  the  permission  of  Godi  he 


could  inspire  the  false  prophets,  sorcer- 
ers, and  magicians,  ana  make  them  de- 
liver false  oracles.  See  Vandale  and 
Fontenelleh  Hist,  de  Orac ;  Potter" % 
Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  b.  2.  ch.  7; 
Edwards's  Hist,  of  Red,  p.  408;  Far- 
Thcr  on  Mr,  p.  281;  285;  Enc.  BfU. 
article  Oracle, 

ORAL,  delivered  by  the  mouth,  not 
written.    See  Tradition. 

ORATORY,  a  name  given  by  Chris- 
tians to  ceitain  places  of  religious  wor- 
ship. 

In  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  the  term 
oixoj  cuxmjioi,  houses  of  prayer,  or  ora- 
tories,  is  frequently  given  to  churciies 
in  general,  of  \vhicli  there  are  innumera- 
ble instances  in  ancient  Christian  writers. 
But  in  some  canons  the  name  oratory 
seems  confined  to  private  chapels  or 
places  of  worship  set  up  for  the  conve- 
nience of  private  families,  yet  still  de- 
pending on  the  parochial  churches,  and 
differing  from  them  in  this,  that  they 
were  only  places  of  prayer,  but  not  for 
celebrating  the  commumon ;  for  if  that 
were  at  any  time  allowed  to  private  fa- 
milies, yet,  at  least,  upon  the  great  and 
solemn  festivals,  they  were  to  resort  for 
communion  to  the  parish  churches. 

Oratory  is  used  among  the  Romanists 
for  a  closet,  or  little  apartment  near  a 
bed-chamber,  fumishea  with  a  little  al- 
tar, crucifix,  8cc.  for  private  devotion. 

Oratory,  Priests  of  the.  There  were 
two  congregations  of  religious,  one  in 
Italy,  the  other  in  France,  which  were 
called  by  his  name. 

The  Priests  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy 
had  for  their  founder,  St.  Philip  de  Nen, 
a  native  of  Florence,  who,  in  the  year 
1548,  founded  at  Rome  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  Society 
originally  consisted  of  but  fifteen  poor 
persons,  who  assembled  in  the  church 
of  St.  Saviour,  in  camjio,  every  fii'st 
Sunday  in  the  month,  to  practise  the  ex- 
ercises of  piety  described  by  the  holy 
founder.  Afterwards  their  number  in- 
creasing by  the  addition  of  several  per- 
sons of  distinction  to  the  society,  St. 
Philip  proceeded  to  establish  a  hospitaJ 
for  the  reception  of  poor  pilgrims,  whoj 
coming  to  Rome  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  were  obliged,  for 
want  of  a  lodging,  to  lie  in  the  streets, 
and  at  the  doors  of  churches.  For  this 
charitable  purpose,  pop>e  Paul  IV.  eave 
to  the  society  the  parochial  church  of 
St.  Benedict,  close  by  which  was  built 
a  hospital,  so  laree,  that  in  the  Jubilee 
year  1600,  it  received  444,500  men,  and 
25,500  women,  who  came  in  pilgrimage 
to  Rome. 

The  Priests  of  the  Oratory  ui  Frimce 
3G 
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were  established  on  the  model  ot  those 
in  Italy,  and  owe  their  rise  to  cardinal 
BeruUe,  a  native  of  Chanip2^;ne,  who 
resolved  upon  this  foundation  in  order  to 
revive  the  splendour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  which  was  greatlv  sunk  through 
the  miseries  of  the  civil  wars,  the  in- 
crease of  heresies,  and  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  manners.  To  this  end  he  as- 
semblol  a  community  of  ecclesiastics, 
in  1611,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  James. 
They  obtained  the  king's  letter  patent 
for  meir  establishment;  and,  in  1613, 
I>ope  Paul  V.  approved  this  congrega- 
tion, under  the  title  of  the  Oratory  of 
Jeaua, 

This  congregation  consisted  of  two 
sorts  of  persons;  the  one,  as  it  were,  in- 
corporated; the  other  only  associates: 
the  former  governed  the  houses  of  this 
institute;  the  latter  were  only  employed 
in  forming  themselves  to  the  life  and 
mamiers  of  ecclesiastics.  And  this  was 
the  true  spirit  of  this  congregation,  in 
which  they  taught  neither  human  learn- 
ing nor  theology,  but  only  the  virtues  of 
the  ecclesiastical  life. 

ORDER,  method;  the  established 
manner  of  performing  a  thing.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautmil  in  religion  and 
morals  than  order.  The  neglect  of  it 
eposes  us  to  the  inroads  of  vice,  and 
dften  brings  upon  us  the  most  perplex- 
ing events.  Whether  we  consider  it  in 
reference  to  ottrsehfc^y  our  familiea,  or 
the  churchy  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. As  to  the  firati  order  should  be 
attended  to  as  it  respects  our  principles, 
Heb.  xiiL  9.  James  L  8:  our  tempers, 
Prov.  3cvii.  14.  Eph.  iv.  31 ;  our  con- 
versation. Col.  iv.  6 ;  our  buaness,  Prov. 
xxii.  29;  our  time,  Ps.  xc.  12.  Eccl.  iii. 
1;  our  recreaticms;  and  our  g^ieral 
conduct,  Phil.  L  27.  2  Pet  L  5,  &c— 
2.  As  it  regards  our  families,  there 
should  be  order;  as  to  the  economy  or 
management  of  its  concerns.  Matt.  xii. 
25;  as  to  devotion,  and  the  time  of  it, 
Jos.  xxiv.  15;  as  to  the  instruction 
thereof  Eph.  vi.  1.  Gen.  xviiL  19.  2 
Tim.  L  5.-— 3.  In  resfiect  to  the  church, 
order  should  be  observed  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  members,  2  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  as 
to  the  administration  d  its  ordinances, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  33,  40;  as  to  the  attendance 
on  its  worship,  Ps.  xxviL  4 ;  as  to  our 
behaviopr  therein.  Col.  L  10.  Matt  v. 
1$4  To  excite  us  to  the  practice  of  this 
duty,  we  should  consider  that  God  is  a 
God  of  order,  1  Cor.  xiv.  33 ;  his  works 
are  all  in  the  exactest  order,  Eph.i.  11. 
Psalm,  dv.  25.  EccL  iil  11 ;  heaven  is  a 
place  of  order,  Rev.  vii.  9.  Jesus  Christ 
w^  a  most  beautiful  example  of  regu- 
larity.   The  advantages  of  order  are 


numerous.  ^  The  observance  of  it,'*  saji 
Dr.  Blair,  **  serves  to  correct  that  ne^ 
g^ce  which  makes  us  pmit  somie  duties^ 
and  that  hurry  and  precq>itancy  which 
makes  us  perform  others  imperfectly. 
Our  attention  is  thereby  directed  to  its 
proper  objects.  We  foUow  the  straight 
path  whidi  Providence  has  pointed  out 
to  us ;  in  the  course  of  which  all  the  dif- 
ferent business  of  life  presents  itself  re- 
gularly to  us  on  every  ude.  ^SS^.  voL  iL 
p.  23. 

ORDERS,  by  way  erf  enmiency,  or 
holy  orders,  denote  a  character  pecuUar 
to  ecclesiastics,  whereby  they  are  set 
apart  for  the  ministry.  This  the  Ro- 
manists make  their  sixth  sacrament  In. 
no  reformed  church  are  there  more  than 
three  orders,  viz.  bishops,  priests^  and 
deacons.  In  the  Romish  church  there  \ 
are  seven,  exclusive  of  the  episcopate ; 
all  which  the  council  of  Trent  enjoins 
to  be  received  and  believed  on  pain  of 
anathema.  They  are  distinguished  into 
petty  or  secular  orders,  aj^l  major  or 
sacred  orders.  Orders,  thepetty  or  mi- 
nor, are  four,  viz.  those  of^door-ke^ 
ers,  exordst,  reader,  and  accdyth.  Sa- 
cr^  or  major,  are  deacon,'  priest,  and 
bishop. 

OI&ERS,  RELIGIOUS,  are  con- 
gregations or  societies  of  monasteries 
Eving  under  the  same  superior,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  weanng  the  same 
habit  Religious  orders  may  be  reduced 
to  five  kind!^  viz.  monks,  canons,  kni|^ts, 
mendicants,  and  regular  clerks.  JVhUe 
order  denotes  the  order  of  regular 
canons,  of  St  Augustine.  Black  order 
denotes  the  order  of  St  Benedict  Or- 
ders  religious  military  are  those  insti- 
tuted in  d^ence  of  the  faith,  and  pri- 
vileged to  say  mass,  and  who  are  pro- 
hibited mamage,  &c.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  knights  of  Malta,  or  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem.  Such  also  were  the  knights 
templars,  the  knights  of  Calatrave,  cf 
St  Lazarus,  Teutonic  knights,  &c. 

ORDINANCES  OF  THE  GOS- 
PEL,  are  institutions  of  divine  authority 
relating  to  the  worship  of  God ;  su<i 
as  baptism.  Matt  xxviii.  19. — ^2.  The 
Lord's  supper,  1  Cor.  xL  24^  &&— 
3.  Public  ministry,  or  preachmg  and 
reading  the  word,  Rom.  X.  15.  Eph.  iv. 
13.  Mask,  xvL  15^—4.  Heari^  the  Goa- 

Eel,  Mark,  iv.  24.  Rom.  x.  17^—5.  Pub- 
c  prayer,  1  Cor.  xvi.  15, 19,  Matt,  vi 
6.  Psal.  v.  1,  7.-6.  Singing  of  psalms, 
Col.  iil  16.  Eph.  V.  19.— 7.  Fasting,  James 
iv.  9.  Matt  IX.  15.  Joel  ii  12.— 8,  So- 
lemn thanksgiving  Ps.  L  14. 1  Thess.  v. 
18. — See  the^  different  articles;  also 
Means  of  Grace. 
ORDINATION,  the  act  of  confer- 
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ring  holy  orders,  or  of  initiating  a  person 
into  the  priesthood  by  prayer  and  the 
laying  On  of  hands.  Anwrng  the  Dissen- 
ters, ordination  is  the  public  setting  apart 
of  a  minister  to  his  work,  or  over  the 
people  whose  call  he  has  accepted.  In 
the  church  of  England,  ordination  has 
always  been  esteemed  the  principal 
prerogative  of  bishops,  and  they  stiU  re- 
tain the  functicm  as  a  mark  of  their  spi- 
ritual sovereignty  in  their  diocess.  With- 
out ordination  no  person  can  receive  any 
benefice,  parsonage,  vicars^e,  &c.  A 
person  must  be  twenty-three  years  of 
aee,  or  near  it,  before  he  can  be  ordafin- 
ed  deacon,  or  have  any  share  in  the  mi- 
nistry; and  full  twenty-four  before  he 
can  be  oi'dained  priest,  and  by  that 
means  be  permitted  to  administer  the 
holy  commimion.  A  bishop,  on  the  or- 
dination of  clergymen,  is  to  examine 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers, 
who  in  the  ordination  of  priests,  but  not 
of  deacons,'  asast  him  at  the  imposition 
of  hands ;  but  this  is  only  done  as  a  mark 
of  assent,  not  because  it  is  thought  ne- 
cessary. In  case  ahy  crime,  as  drunken- 
ness, perjury,  forgery,  &c.  is  alleged 
against  any  one  that  is  to  be  ordained 
either  priest  or  deacon,  the  bishop  ought 
to  desist  from  ordaining  him.  The  per- 
son to  be  ordained  is  to  bring  a  testimo- 
nial of  his  life  and  doctrine  to  the  bi^ 
shop,  and  to  give  account  of  his  faith  in 
Latm ;  and  both  priests  and  deacons  are 
obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  In  the  ancient  disdpline  there 
Was  no  such  thmc  as  a  vague  and  abso- 
lute orcUnation;  but  evenr  one  was  to 
have  a  church,  whereof  tie  was  to  be 
ordained  clerk  or  priest  In  the  twelfth 
century  they  grew  more  remiss,  and  or- 
dained without  any  title  or  benefice. 
The  council  of  Trenl^  however,  re- 
stored the  ancient  discipline,  and  ap- 
pointed that  none  should  be  ordamed 
W  tiiose  who  were  provided  with  a  be- 
nefice; which  practice  still  obtains  in 
England.  The  times  of  orcUnation  are 
the  four  Sundays  immediately  fdlowine 
the  Ember  weeks;  being  the  second 
Sunday  in  I^ent,  Trinity  Sunday,  and  the 
Sundays  following  the  first  Wednesday 
after  September  14  and  December  13. 
These  are  the  stated  times;  but  ordi- 
nation may  take  place  at  any  other  time, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  bi- 
shq>,  or  drcumstances  of  the  case. 
Among  Seceden  or  Dwentera,  ordina- 
tions vary.  In  the  establishment  of 
Scodand,  where  there  are  no  bishops, 
the  power  of  ordination  is  lodged  in  the 
presbytery.  Among  the  CalvinisticMe- 
thod^ts,  ordination  is  performed  by  the 
sanction  amd  assistance  of  their  own  mi- 


nisters. Among  the  Indej^dents  and' 
Baptists,  the  power  of  ordination  lies  m' 
the  suffh^  of  the  people.  The  qual]« 
fications  of  the  canmdates  are  first 
known,  tried,  and  approved  by  the 
church.  After  which  trial,  the  cnurch 
proceeds  to  give  him  a  call  to  be  their 
minister;  which  he  accepting,  the  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  thereof  is  signified 
by  ordination,  the  mode  of  which  is  so 
well  known,  as  not  to  need  recital  here. 

Though  the  Dissenters  practice  ordi- 
nation, we  find  they  are  not  agreed  re- 
specting it.  Some  contend  for  the  power 
of  ordination  as  belon^g  to  the  people ; 
the  exercise  of  which  right  by  them  con- 
stitutes a  minister,  and  confers  validity* 
on  his  public  ministrations.  Others  sup- 
pose it  belongs  to  those  who  are  already 
in  office.  Without  pretending  to  deter- 
mine the  question,  we  shall  here  ^ve  an 
outline  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

According  to  the  former  opinion,  it  is 
argued  that  the  word  ordain  was  ori- 
rinally  equal  to  choose  or  appomt;  so 
mat  if  twenty  Christians  nominated  a 
man  to  instruct  them  once,  the  man  was 
appointed  or  ordained  a  preacher  for 
tne  time.  The  essence  of  ordination 
lies  in  the  voluntary  choice  and  call  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  voluntary  accep- 
tance of  that  call  by  the  person  chosen 
and  called;  for  this  affair  must  be  by 
mutual  consent  and  agreement,  which 
joins  them  toother  as  pastor  and  peo- 
ple. And  this  is  to  be  done  among  them- 
selves; and  public  ordination,  so  called, 
is  no  other  than  a  declaration  of  that. 
Election  and  ordination  are  spoken  of  as 
the  same;  the  latter  is  e^roressed  and 
explained  by  the  former.  It  is  said  of 
Christ,  that  he  ordained  twelve^  Mark 
iiL  14.  that  is|,  he  chose  them  to  the  of- 
fice of  apostleship,  as  he  himself  ex- 
plains it,  John  vi.  70.  Paul  and  Bama- 
oas  are  said  to  ordain  elders  in  every 
church  (Acts  xiv.  23.)  or  to  choose 
them ;  that  is,  they  gave  orders  and  di- 
rections to  eyery-  cnurch  as  to  the  choice 
of  elders  over  them :  for  sometimes  per- 
sons are  said  to  do  that  which  they  give 
orders  and  directions  for  ddng;  as  Mo- 
ses and  Solomon,  with  respect  to  build- 
ing the  tabemade  and  temple,  though 
dcHie  by  others;  and  Moses  particularly 
is  said  to  choose  the  judges^  JExod.  xviii. 
25.  the  choice  being  made  under  his  di- 
rection and  gmdance.  The  word  that 
is  used  in  Acts  xiv.  23.  is  tran^ated 
chosen  in  Cor*  ii.  8, 19.  where  the  apos- 
tle speaks  of  a  brother,  xci^orovn^eif .  *wh9 
vfaa  chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel 
vnth  usy  and  is  so  rendered  when  ascribed  •'* . 
to  God,  Acts  X.  41.  This  choice  and 
ordkatioi^  in  priitiitive  times,  was  made 
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two  ways;  by  casting  lots  and  givm^ 
votes,  signified  by  sti-etching  out  of 
han^s.  Matthias  was  chosen  and  or- 
dained to  be  an  apostle  in  the  room  of 
Judas  by  casting  lots:  that  being  an  ex- 
traordinary office,  required  an  imme- 
diate interposition  of  tne  Divine  Being, 
a  lot  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
appeal  to  God  for  the  decision  of  an  af- 
fair. But  ordinary  officers,  as  elders 
and  pastors  of  churches,  were  chOsen 
and  oi'dained  by  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
le,  expressed  by  stretching  out  tneir 
_.ands ;  thus  it  is  said  of  the  apostles,  Acts 
xiv.  23.  When  they  had  ordained  them 
elders  in  eveiy  church,  xc»?oTovxo-avT£i, 
by  taking  the  suffrages  and  votes  of  the 
members  of  the  churches,  sIioa^ti  by  the 
stretching  out  of  their  hands,  as  the 
word  signifies;  and  which  they  direct- 
ed them  to,  and  upon  it  declared  the 
elders  duly  elected  and  ordaiiied. 

Some,  however,  on  this  side  of  the 
question,  do  not  go. so  far  as  to  say,,  that 
Uie  essence  of  ordination  lies  m  the 
choice  of  the  peojjle,  but  in  the  solemn 
2nd  fiublic  separation  to  office  by  prayer: 
still,  however,  they  think  that  ordina- 
tion by  either  bishops,  presbyters,  or  any 
superior  character,  cannot  be  necessary 
to  make  a  minister  or  ordain  a  pastor  in 
any  particular  church ;  for  Jesus  Christ, 
say  they,  would  never  leave  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  churches,  or  the  efficacy 
of  his  word  and  sacraments,  to  depend 
on  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  any 
office  or  officer:  for  then  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  church  to  know 
whether  they  ever  have  had  any  au- 
thentic minister;  for  we  could  never  be 
assured  that  such  ordinations  had  been 
rightly  transmitted  through  1700  year^. 
A  whole  nation  might  be  comipted,  and 
every  bishop  and  elder  therem  might 
have  apostatized  from  the  faith,  as  it 
was  in  England  in  the  days  of  popery. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  or- 
daining lies  in  men  who  are  already  in 
office,  would  drive  us  to  hold  tlie  above- 
mentioned  untenable  position  ofuninter- 
ru/ited  succesaion. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  observed,  that, 
although  Christians  have  the  liberty  of 
choosing  their  own  pastor,  yet  they  have 
no  power  or  right  to  confer  the  office  it- 
selt.  Scripture  represents  ordination  to 
ue  the  setting  apart  of  a  person  to  the 
holy  ministry,  by  the  authority  of  Jesus 
himself  acting  by  the  medium  of  men  in 
office;  and  this  solemn  investing  act  is 
necessary  to  his  being  lawfully  account- 
ed a  minister  of  Christy  -The  original 
word.  Acts  vL  3.  is  naia<rrnaaiuv,  wnich 
according  to  Scapula,  and  the  best 
writers  on  the  sacred  language,  signifies 


to  put  one  in  i-ule>  or  to  give  lum  au- 
thority. Now  did  this  power  lod^  in 
the  people,  how  happens  it  that  m  all 
the  episues,  not  a  smgle  word  is  to  be 
found  giving  them  any  directions  about 
constituting -ministers?  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  who  were  persons  in  office,  we 
find  particular  instructions  ^ven  them 
to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  to  ex- 
amine his  qualifications  before  they  or- 
dain him,  and  to  take  care  that  they 
commit  the  office  only  to  faithful  men, 
who  shall  be  able  to  teach  othets  also, 
Titus  i.  5.  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  Acts  xiv.  23. 

Besides,  it  is  said,  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians evidently  viewed  this  matter  in  the 
same  light.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
ecclesiastical  writer  tliat  does  not  ex- 
pi-essly  mention  ordination  as  the  work 
of  the  elders,  and  as  being  regarded  as  a 
distinct  thing  from  the  choice  of  the 
people,  and  subsequent  to  it 

Most  of  the  foregoing  remarks  apply 
chiefly  to  the  supposition,  that  a  person 
caraiot  be  ordained  in  any  other  way 
than  us  a  fiastor  over  a  church.    But 
here,    also, .  we  find   a    difference   cd 
opinion.    On  the  one  side  it  is  said,  that 
there  is  no  Scripture  authority  what- 
ever for  a  pereon  being  ordained  with- 
out being  chosen  or  nominated  to  the 
office  of  a  minister  by  a  church.    Elders 
and  bishops  were  ordained  in   eruery 
church,  not  without  any  church.    To 
ordain    a    man    ori^ally,    says    Dr. 
Campbell,  was  nothing  else  but  in  a 
solemn  manner  to  assign  him  a  pastoral 
charge.    To  give  him  no  charge,  and 
not  to  ordain  him,  were  perfectiy  iden- 
tical.   On  the  other  side  it  is   con- 
tended, that  from  these  words,  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to,  every  creature;  and,  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world,"  it  is  evident  that  missiona- 
ries and  itinerants  must  be  emplojred  in 
the  important  work  of  the  ministry ; 
that,  as  such  cannot  be  ordained  over 
any  particular  church,  there  cannot  be 
the  least  impropriety  in  ordaining  tliera 
for   the    church   universal.    Allowing 
that  they  have  all  those  talents,  gifts, 
and  grace,  that  constitute  a  minister  in 
the  sight  of  God,  who  will  dare  say 
they  should  not  be  designated  by  their 
bnethren  for  the  administration  ot  those 
ordinances  Christ  has  appointed  in  the 
church? — Without  allowing  this,  how 
many  thousands  would  be  destitute  of 
these  ordinances?  Besides,  these  are  the 
very  men  whom  God  in  general  honours 
as   the    fifst    instruments    in    rai^i^ 
churches,  over  which  stated  pastors  are 
afterwards  fixed.    The  separation  of 
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Saul  and  Barnabas,  say  they,  was  an  or- 
dination to  missionary  work,  includ,ing 
the  administration  of  sacraments  to  the 
converted  Heathen,  as  well  as  public 
mstruction.  Acts  xiiL  1, 3.  So  Timothy 
was  ordsuned,  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  Acts  xvi. 
o,  and  there  is  equal  reason,  by  analogy, 
to  suppose  that  Titus  and  other  com- 
panions of  Paul  were  similarly  ordain- 
ed, without  any  of  them  having  a  par- 
ticular church  to  take  under  his  pasto- 
ral care.  So  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  ordamed  to  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  at  large. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  of  this  con- 
troversy, I  would  say  with  Dr.  Watts, 
**that  since  there  are  some  texts  in  the 
New  Testament,  wherein  single  per- 
sons, either  apostles,  as  P^ul  and  Bar- 
nabas, ordained  ministers  in  the  church- 
es; or  ^evangelists,  as  Timothy  and 
Titus ;  and  smce  other  missions  or  or- 
dinations are  intimated  to  be  perform- 
ed by  several  persons,  viz.  prophets, 
teacher^  elders,  or  a  presbytery,  as  in 
Acts  xiii.  1.  and  1  Tim.  iv'  14;  since 
there  is  sometimes  mention  made  of  the 
imposition  of  hands  in  the  mission  of  a 
minister,  and  sometimes  no  mention  of 
it;  and  siace  it  is  evident  that  in  some 
cases  popidar  ordinations  are  and  must 
be  valid  without  any  bishop  or  elder; 
I  think  none  of  these  differences  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  violent  contest 
among  Christians;  nor  ought  any  words 
to  be  pronounced  against  each  other  by 
those  of  the  episcopal,  presbyterian,  or 
independent  way.  Surely,  all  may 
agree  thus  far,  that  various  forms  or 
modes,  seeming  to  be  used  in  the  mis- 
sion or  ordination  of  ministers  in  primi- 
tive times,  may  give  a  reasonable  occa- 
sion or  colour  for  sincere  and  honest 
searchers  after  truth  to  follow  difterent 
opinions  on  this  head,  and  do  thet^fore 
demand  our  candid  and  charitable  sen- 
timents concerning  those  who  differ 
from  us."  See  articles  Episcopacy, 
Imposition  of  Hands,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Ministerial  Call,  in 
this  work;  James  Oiucn*8  Flea  for 
Scripture  Ordination;  Doddiidge^s 
TractSyy,  ii.  p.  253—257;:  JDt,  Owen's 
True  JVature  of  a  Gosfiel  Church,  p. 
7St  83;  BrekellUt  Essay  on  Ordination; 
Watts'  Rational  Foundation  of  a 
Christian  Church,  sec  3;  Dr,  Camfi- 
bell's  lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory y  vol.  i.  p.  345 ;  GUI's  Body  of  Di- 
vinity,  p.  246.  vol.  iii  8vo.  ed.  Theolo- 
gkal  Magazine  ioT  1802,  p.  33,  90, 167 ; 
Evfing^s  Remarks  on  Dick's  Sermon, 
preached  before  the  Edinburgh  Mia- 
sionary  Society,  in  1801. 
ORIGENISTS,  adenominatian  which 
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appeared  in  the  third  century,  who  de- 
rived their  opinions  from  the  writii^s 
of  Origen,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
and  a  man  of  vast  and  uncommon  sdbili^ 
ties,  who  interpreted  the  divine  truths 
of  reh^on  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  He  alleged,  tliat 
the  source  of  many  evils  lies  in  adhering 
to  the  literal  and  external  part  of  Scrip- 
ture: and  thnt  the  true  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writers  was  to  be  sought  in  a 
mysterious  and  hidden  sense,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  things  themselves. 

The  principal  tenets  ascribed  to  Ori- 
gen, together  with  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons made  use  of  in  their  defence,  are 
comprehended  in  the  following  sum- 
maiy: — 

1.  That  there  is  a  pre-existent  state 
of  human  souls.  For  the  nature  of  the 
soul  is  such  as  to  make  her  capable  of 
existing ,  eternally,  backward  as  well 
as  foi'ward,  because  her  spiritual  es-' 
sence,  as  such,  makes  it  impossible  that 
she  should,  either  through  age  or  vio- 
lence, be  dissolved:  so  that  nothing  is 
wanting  to  her  existence  but  the  good 
pleasure  of  him  from  whom  all  thmgs 
proceed.  And  it  according  to  the  Pla- 
tonic scheme,  we  assign  the  production 
of  all  things  to  the  exuberant  fidness  of 
life  in  the  Deity,  which,  through  the 
blessed  necessity  of  his  communicative 
nature,  empties  itself  into  all  possibili- 
ties of  bemg,  as  into  so  many  capable 
receptacles,  we  must  suppose  her  exis- 
tence in  a  sense  necessaiy,  and  in  a  de- 
gree co-eternal  with  God. 

2.  That  souls  were  condemned  to  ani- 
mate mortal  bodies,  in  order  to  expiate 
faults  they  had  committed  in  a  pre- 
existent  state :  for  we  may  be  assured, 
from  the  infinite  goodness  of  their  Crea- 
tor, that  they  were  at  first  -joined  to  the 
purest  matter,  and  placed  m  those  re- 
gions of  the  universe  which  were  most 
suitable  to  the  purity  of  essence  they 
then  possessed.  For  that  the  souls  oif 
men  are  an  order  of  essentially  incoijK> 
rate  spirits,  their  deep  immersion  mto 
terrestrial  matter,  the  modification  of 
all  their  operations  by  it,  and  the  hea- 
venly body  promised  in  the  Gospel^  as 
the  highest  perfection  of  our  renewed 
nature,  clearly  evince.  Therefore  if 
our  souls  existed  before  they  appeared 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  they  were 
placed  in  a  purer  element,  and  enjoyed 
far  greater  degrees  of  happiness.  And 
certainly  he,  whose  overaowing  good- 
ness brought  them  into  existence,  would 
not  deprive  them  of  their  felicity,  till  by 
their  mutability  they  rendered  them- 
selves less  pure  in  the  whole  extent  of 
their  powers,  and  became  disposed  for 
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the  susception  of  such  a  deigree  of  cor- 
poreal life  as  was  exactly  answerable  to 
their  present  disposition  of  spirit.  Hence 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be- 
come terrestrial  men. 

3.  That  the  soul  of  Christ  was  united 
to  the  Word  before  the  incarnation.  For 
the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  soul  of 
the  Messiah  was  created  before  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  Phil.  ii.  5,  7. 
This  text  must  be  understood  of 
Christ's  human  soul,  because  it  is 
unusual  to  propound  the  Deity  as  an  ex- 
ample of  humility  in  Scripture.  Though 
the  humanity  of  Christ  was  so  God-like, 
he  emptied  himself  of  this  fulness  of 
life  and  glory,  to  take  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant.  It  was  this  Messiah 
who  conversed  with  the  patriarchs  un- 
der a  human  form:  it  was  he  who  ap- 
peared to  Moses  upon  the  Holy  Mount  : 
It  was  he  who  spoke  to  the  prophets 
under  a  visible  appearance ;  and  it  is  he 
who  will  at  last  come  in  triumph  upon 
the  clouds  to  restore  the  universe  to  its 
primitive  splendour  and  felicity. 
•  4.  That  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  we  shall  be  clothed  with  ethereal 
bodies.  For  the  elements  of  our  ter- 
restrial compositions  are  such  as  almost 
fatally  entangle  us  in  vice,  passion,  and 
misery.  The  purer  the  vehicle  the  soul 
is  united  with,  the  more  perfect  is  her 
life  and  operations.  Besides,  the  Su- 
preme GocKlness  who  made  all  things, 
assures  us  he  made  all  things  best  at 
^rst,  and  thercfore  his  recovery  of  us 
to  our  lost  happiness  (which  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  Gospel,)  must  restore  us  to 
our  better  bodies  and  happier  habita- 
tions, which  is  evident  from  1  Cor.  xv. 
49.  2  Cor.  V.  1.  and  other  texts  of 
Scripture. 

5.  That,  after  long  periods  of  time, 
the  damned  shall  be  released  from  their 
torments,  and  restored  to  a  new  state  of 
probation.  For  the  Deity  has  such  re- 
serves in  his  gracious  providence,  as 
will  vindicate  his  sovereign  goodness 
and  wisdom  from  all  disparagement. 
Expiatory  pains  are  a  part  of  his  ado- 
rable plan ;  for  tiiis  sharper  kind  of  fa- 
vour has  a  righteous  place  in  such  crea- 
tures as  are  by  nature  mutable.  Though 
sin  has  extinguished  or  silenced  the  di- 
vine life,  yet  it  has  not  desth)yed  the 
faculties  of  reason  and  understanding, 
consideration  and  itiemory,  which  wul 
serve  the  life  which  is  most  powerfiil. 
If,  therefore,  the  vigorous  attraction  of 
the  sensual  nature  be  abated  by  a  cease- 
less pain,  tiiese  powers  may  resume  the 
seeds  of  a  better  life  and  nature.  As  in 
the  material  system  there  is  a  gravita- 
tion of  the  less  bodies  towards  the  great- 


er, there  must  of  necessity  be  something 
analogous  to  this  in  the  intellectual  sys- 
tem; and  since  the  spirits  created  by 
God  are  emanations  and  streams  from 
his  own  abyss  of  being,  and  as  self-ex- 
istent power  must  needs  subject  all  be- 
ings to  itself,  the  Deity  could  not  but 
impress  upon  her  intimate  natures  and 
substances  a  central  tendency  towards 
himself;  an  essential  principle  of  re- 
union to  their  great  original. 

6.  That  the  earth  after  its  ccmflagra- 
tion  shall  become  habitable  again,  and 
be  the  mansion  of  men  and  animals,  and 
that  in  eternal  vicissitudes.  For  it  is 
thus  expressed  in  Isaiah:  Behold  I 
make  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth; 
Sec.  and  in  Heb.  i.  10,  12.  TTiou,  JLotjrf, 
in  the  beginning"  hast  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth;  as  a  vesture  shalt 
thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed,  occ.  Where  tiiere  is  only  a 
change  the  substance  is  not  destroyed, 
this  change  being  only  as  that  of  a  gar- 
ment worn  out  ana  decaying.  The 
fashion  of  the  world  passes  away  like 
a  turning  scene,  to  exhibit  a  fresii  and 
new  representation  of  things;  and  if 
only  the  present  dress  and  appearance 
of  things  go  off,  the  substance  is  sup- 
posed to  remain  entire. 

ORIGINAL  SIN.    See  Fall,  Sin. 

ORIGIN  OF  EVIL.    See  Sin. 

ORTHODOXY,  soundness  of  doc- 
tiine  or  opinion  in  matters  of  religion. 
The  doctrines  which  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  ofthodox  among  us,  are  such 
as  were  generally  professed  at  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  viz.  the  fall  of  man, 
regeneration,  atonement,  repentance, 
justification  by  free  grace,  6cc. 

Some  have  thoueht,  that,  in  order  to 
keep  error  out  of  the  church,  there 
should  be  some  human  form  as  a  stan- 
dard of  orthodoxy,  wherein  certain 
disputed  doctrines  shall  be  expressed  in 
sucn  determinate  phrases  as  may  be  di- 
rectly levelled  against  such  errors  as 
shall  prevail  from  time  to  time,  requiring 
those  especially  who  are  to-be  public 
teachers  in  the  church  to  subscrme  or 
virtually  to  declare  their  assent  to  such 
formulairies.  But  as  Dr.  Doddridge  ob- 
serves, 1.  Had  this  been  requisite,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Scriptures  would  have 
given  us  some  such  formularies  as  these, 
or  some  directions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  be  drawn  up,  pro- 

Eosed,  and  received. — 2.  It  is  impossi- 
le  that  weak  and  passionate  men,  who 
have  perhaps  been  heated  in  the  very 
controversy  thus  dedded,  should  ex- 
press themselves  with  greater  propriety 
than  the  apostles  did. — 3.  It  is  plain,  in 
fact,  that  this  practice  has  been  the 
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cause  of  great  contention  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  such  formularies  have 
been  the  grand  engine  of  dividing  it,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
nave  been  multiplied  and  urged. — 4-. 
This  is  laying  a  great  temptation  in  the 
way  of  such  as  desire  to  undertake  the 
office  of  teachers  in  the  church,  and 
will  be  most  likely  to  deter  and  af- 
flict Uiose  who  have  the  greatest  ten- 
derness of  conscience,  and  therefore 
[ccet  fiar.)  best  deserve  encourage- 
ment.— 5.  It  is  not  likely  to  answer  the 
end  proposed,  viz.  the  preserving  an 
uniformity  of  opinion,  since  persons  of 
little  inte^ty  may  satisfy  their  con- 
science's, m  subscribing  what  they  dc^ 
not  at  all  believe  as  articles  of  peace,  or 
.  in  putting  the  most  unnatural  sen&e  en 
[  the  woms.  And  whereas,  in  answer  to 
jail  these  inconveniences,  it  is  pleaded, 
I  that. such  forms  are  necessary  to  keep 
I  the  church  from  heresy,  and  it  is  better 
there  should  be  some  n>^ocrites  under 
such  forms  of  orthodoxy,  than  that  a 
freedom  of  debate  and  opinioii  should 
be  allowed  to  all  teachers ;  the  answer 
is  plain,  that,  when  any  one  begins  to 
preach  doctrines  which  appear  to  those 
who  attend  upon  him  dangerous  and 
subversive  of  Christianity,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  proceed  to  such  animad- 
version as  the  nature  of  his  error  in 
their  apprehension  will  require,  and  his 
relation  to  them  will  admit  See  arti- 
cles Establishment  and  Subscrip- 
tion; Doddridge*a  Lectures^  lee. 
174;^  Watta'a  Orthodoxy  and  Charity 
United, 


OSIANDRIANS,*  a.  denomination 
among  the  Lutherans,  which  was 
fouiided  in  the  year  1550,  by  Andrew 
Osian4er,  a  celebrated  German  divine, 
whose  doctrine  amounted  to  the  follow- 
ing propositions : —  ' 

1.  That  Christ,  considered  in  his  hu- 
man nature  only,  could  not,  by  lus  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law,  obtain  justifi- 
cation and  pardon  for  sinners ;  neither 
can  we  be  justified  before  God^y  em- 
bracing and  applying  to  ourselves, 
through  faith,  the  righteousness  and 
obedience  of  the  man  Christ.  It  is  only 
through  that  et^emal  and  essential  righ- 
teousness which  dwells  in  Christ,  con- 
sidered as  God,  and  which  resides  in  his 
divine  nature,  that  is  united  to  the  hu- 
man, that  mankind  can  obtain  complete 
justification. 

2.  That  a  man  becomes  a  partaker  of 
this  divine  righteousness  by  faith,  since 
it  is  in  consequence  of  this  uniting 
principle  that  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart 
of  man  with  his  divine  righteousness. 
Now,  wherever  this  divinp  righteous- 
ness dwells,  there  God  can  behold  no 
sin ;  therefore,  when  it  is  present  with 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  regenerate, 
they  are  on  its  account  considered  by 
the  Deity  as  righteous,  althougjh  they 
be  sinners.  Moreover,  this  divine  and 
justifying  righteousness  of  Christ  excites 
the  f^thM  to  the  pursuit  of  holiness, 
and  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 

OSSENlANS,  a  denommation  of  the 
first  century,  which  taught  that  faith 
may  and  ought  to  be  dissembled. 


P. 


PACIFICATION,  Edicta  of,  were 
decrees,  granted  by  the  kings  of  France 
to  the  Protestants,  for  appeasing  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  their  persecution. 
The  first  Edict  of  Pacificatibn  was 
granted  by    Charles  IX.    in  January 

1562,  permitting  the  free  exercise  ot 
the  reformed  religion  near  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  realm.     March  19, 

1563,  the  same  king  granted  a  second 
Edict  of  Pacification,  at  Amboise,  per- 
mitting the  free  exercise  of  the  reform- 
ed religion  in  the  houses  of  gentlemen 
and  loMs  high  justiciaries  (or  those  who 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death,)  to 
their  families  and  dependents  only; 
and  allowing  other  Protestants  to  have 
their  sermons  in  such  towns  as  they  had 
them  in  before  the  seventh  of  March ; 


obliging  them  withal  to  quit  the  churches 
they  had  possessed  themselves  of  during 
the  troubles.  Another,icalled  the  Edict 
of  Zo7yMmeaM,N  ordering  the  execution 
of  that  of  Amboise,  was  published 
March  27, 1558,  after  a  treaty  of  peace. 
This  pacification  was  but  of  s^ort  con- 
tinuance ;  for  Charles  perceiving  a  ge- 
neral insurrection  of  the  Huguenots,  re- 
voked the  said  edicts  in  September,  1568, 
forbidding  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  commanding  all  the  mi- 
nisters to  depart  the  kingdom  in  fifteen 
days.  But  on  the  eighth  of  August,  1570, 
he  made  peace  with  them  again,  and 
published  an  edict  on  the  eleventh, 
allowing  the  lords  hi^h  justiciaries  to 
have  sermons  in  then*  nouses  for  all 
comers,  and  granting  other  Protestants 
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two  public  exercises  in  each  govern- 
ment He  likewise  gave  them  four 
cautionary  towns,  vii.  Roclielle,  Mon- 
tauboih  Cognal,  and  La  Charite,  to  be 
places  of  security  for  them  during  the 
space  of  two  years. 

Nevertheless,  in  August,  1572,  he  au- 
thorised the  Bartholomew  massacre, 
and  at  the  same  time  issued  a  declam- 
tion,  forbidding  the  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant relirion. 

Henry  111.  in  April,  1576,  made  peace 
with  the  Protestants;  and  the  £aict  of 
Facification  was  published  in  parlia- 
menl^  May  14,  permitting  them  to  build 
churches  and  have  sermons  where  they 
pleased,  llie  Guisian  faction,  enraged 
at  this  general  liberty,  began  the  famous 
league  for  defence  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, which  became  so  formidable, 
that  it  obliged  the  king  to  assemble  the 
states  of  tlie  kingdom  dt  Blois,  in  De- 
cember, 1576,  where  it  was  enacted 
that  there  should  be  but  one  religion  hi 
France,  and  that  the  Protestant  mi- 
nisters should  be  all  banished.  In  1577, 
the  king,  to  pacify  the  troubles,  publish- 
ed an  edict  in  pailiament,  Ofctober  8th, 
gi*antingthe  same  libcity  to  the  reform- 
ed which  they  had  l^etore.  However, 
in  July  1585,  the  league  obliged  him  to 
publish  another  edict,  revokmg  all  for- 
mer edicts  granted  to  the  Protestants, 
and  ordering  them  to  depart  the  king- 
dom in  six  months,  or  turn  Papists. 
This  edict  was  followed  by  more  to  the 
same  purpose. 

Henry  TV.  coming  to  the  crown,  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  July  4,  1591,  abo- 
lishing the  edicts  against  the  Protestants. 
This  edict  was  verified  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Chalons ;  but  the  ti*oubles  pre- 
vented the  verification  of  it  m  the  par- 
liaments of  the  other  provinces ;  so  that 
the  Protestants  had  not  the  free  exei^ 
cise  ^  their  religion  in  any  place  but 
where  they  were  masters,  and  had  ba- 
nished the  Romish  religion.  In  April 
1598,  the  kmg  published  a  new  Edict  of 
Pacification  at  Nantz,  panting  the  Pro- 
testants the  free  e^cercise  of  their  reli- 
gion in  all  places  where  they  had  the 
same  in  1596  and  1597,  and  one  exer- 
cise in  each  bailiwick. 

This  Edict  of  Mintz  was  confirmed 
by  Lewis  XIII.  in  161Q,  and  by.  Lewis 
XIV.  1652.  But  the  latter  abolished  it 
entirely  in  1685.  See  Huguenots,  and 
Pertspcution 

P-flEiX)BAPTISTS,  those  who  bap- 
tise th^  childi'en.  The  word  comes 
fiom  tDttir,  infant,  and  ^cunicwut  baptism. 
See  Baptism. 

PAGANISM,  the. religious  worship 
and  discipline  of  Pagans,  or  the  adora- 


tion of  idols  and  false  gods.  The 
theology  of  the  Pagans  according  to 
themselves,  as  Scxvoia  and  Varra,  was 
of  three  sorts.  The  first  of  these  may 
well  be  called  fabulous,  as  treatine  of 
the  theology  and  genealogy  of  t^neir 
deities,  in  which  they  say  such  things 
as  ai'e  unworthy  of  deity ;  ascribing  to 
them  thefts,  murders,  adulteries,  and 
all  manner  of  crimes;  and  therefore 
this  kind  of  theology  is  condemned  by 
the  wiser  sort  of  heathens  a^  nu^tory 
and  scandalous:  the  writers  of  this  sort 
of  theology  were  Sancho-niatho,  the 
Phoenician;  and  of  the  Grecians,  iOr- 
pheus,  Hesiod,  Pherecyde,  &c  The 
second  sort,  called  fihysk^  or  natural, 
was  studied  and  tav^ht  by  the  philoso- 
pher^ who,  rejecting  the  multiplicity  of 
gods  intiXKluced  by  the  poets,  brought 
their  theology  to  a  more  natural  and  ra- 
tional fomi,  and  supposed  that  there 
was  but  one'  Supreme  God,  which  they 
commonly  make  to  be  the  sun ;  at  leas^ 
an  emblem  of  lum,  but  at  too  g^eat  a 
distance  to  mind  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  devised  certain  demons, 
which  they  considered  as  mediators  be- 
tween the  Supreme  God  and  man ;  and 
the  doctrines  of  these  demons,  to  winch 
the  apostie  is  thought  to  allude  in  1 
Tim.  IV.  1.  were  what  the  philosophers 
had  a  concern  with,  and  who  treat  of 
their  nature,  office,  and  regard  to  men ; 
as  did  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
the  Stoics.  The  third  part  called  ^ofi- 
tiCy  or  civil,  was  instituted  by  legislators^ 
statesmen,  and  politicians:  tne  first 
among  the  Romans  was  Numa  Pompi- 
lius ;  tliis  chiefly  respected  their  gods, 
temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of 
worship,  and  was  properly  their  idola- 
try, the  care  of  which  belonged  to  the 
priests;  and  this  was  enjoined  the  com- 
mon people,  to  keep  them  in  obedience 
to  the  ciMl  state.  Tl^us  things  continued 
in  the  Gentile  world,  until  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  was  sent  among  them :  the 
times  before  were  timea  of  ignorance,  as 
the  apostie  calls  them :  tney  were  igno- 
rant of  the  true  God,  and  of  the  wor- 
ship of  him ;  and  of  the  Mesaah,  and 
salvation  by  him.  Their  state  is  truly 
described,  Eph.  ii.  12.  that  they  were 
then  without  Christ ;  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel;  strangers 
from  the  covenants  ofhromise  ;  hcrving 
no  hofie,  and  without  God  in  the  worla; 
and,  consequentiy,  their  theology  was 
msufficient  for  their  salvation.  The 
I'eader  will  find  some  admirable  reflec- 
tions on  the  growth  of  heathenism  among 
modem  Christians,  in  the  3d  volume  of 
the  Rev.  W.  JcMies's  Works.  See  Hea- 
thens, Idolatry,  Polytheism. 
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PAGODAi  or  Pagod,  a  name  given 
by  the  East  Indians  to  their  temples, 
where  they  worship  their  gods. 

PALM  SUNDAY,  the  Sunday  next 
before  Easter,  so  called  from  palm 
branches  being  strewed  on  the  road  by 
the  multitude,  when  our  Saviour  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

PANTHEISM,  a  philosophical  spe- 
cies of  iddatiy,  leadmg  to  atheism,  m 
which  the  umverse  was  considered  as 
the  Supreme  God.  Who  was  the  in- 
ventor of  this  absurd  system,  is,  per- 
haps, not  known,  but  it  was  of  early  ori- 
gin, and  differenUy  modified  by  different 
philosophers.  Some  held  the  universe 
to  be  one  immense  animal,  of  which  the 
incorporeal  soul  was  properly  their 
god,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  the 
body  of  that  god ;  whilst  others  held 
but  one  substance,  partly  active  and 
partly  passive,  and  therefore  looked 
upon  the  Visible  universe  as  the  only 
Jvumen,  The  earliest  Grecian  pan- 
theist of  whom  we  read  was  Orpheus, 
who  called  the  world  the  body  of  God, 
and  its  several,  parts  his  members, 
making  the  whole  universe  one  divine 
animal.  According  to  Cudworth,  Or- 
pheus and  his  foUowei's  believed  in  the 
unmaterial  soul  of  the  world:  therein 
agreeing  with  Aristotle,  who  certainly 
held  that  God  and  matter  are  co-eter- 
nal ;  and  that  there  is  some  such  union 
between  them,  as  subsists  between  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men.  Ai^  institution, 
imbibing  sentiments  nearly  of  this  kmd, 
.  was  set  on  foot  about  eighty  or  ninety 
years  ago,  m  this  kingdom,  by  a  society 
of  philosophical  idolaters,  who  called 
themselves  Pantheists,  because  they 
professed  the  worship  of  All  Nature  as 
their  deity.  They  had  Mr.  John  Toland 
for  their  secretary  and  chaplrin.  Their 
liturgy  was  in  Latin :  an  English  trans- 
lation was  published  in  1751,  from  which 
the  foUowmg  sentiments  are  extracted : 
— *'  The  ethereal  fire  environs  all 
tilings,  and  is  therefore  supreme.  The 
aether  is  a  revivuig  fire :  it'  rules  all 
things,  it  disposes  all  things.  In  it  is 
soul,  mind,  prudence.  This  fire  is  Ho- 
race's particle  of  divine  breath,  and 
Vir^'s  imvardly  nourishing  spirit.  All 
things  are  comprised  in  an  intelligent 
nature."  This  force  they  call  the  soul 
of  the  world;  as  also,  a  mind  of  perfect 
wisdom,  and,  consequently,  God.  v  anini 
the  Italian  philosopher,  was  nearly  of  this 
opinion:  his  god  was  nature.  Some  vry 
learned  and  excellent  remarks  are  made 
on/  this  error  by  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  dis- 
^  course  on  the  vulgarly  received  notion  of 
nature.  See  Jone^  of  ^ayland^a  Works, 
vol.  ix.  p.  50,  and  ailicle  Spi-nosism, 
^  36* 


PANTHEOLOGY,  the  whole  sum 

or  body  of  divinity. 

PAPIST,  one  who  adheres  to  the 
communion  of  the  pope  and  church  of 
Rome.    See  Pope,  and  Popert. 

PARABLE,  a  fable  or  allegorical  in- 
struction, founded  on  something  real  or 
apparent  in  nature  or  history,  from 
which  a  moral  is  drawn,  by  comparing 
it  with  something  in  which  the  people 
are  more  immediately  concerned :  such 
are  the  parables  of  Dives  and  La- 
zarus, or  the  prodkal  son,  of  ttie  ten 
vireins,  &c.  Dr.  Blair  observes,  that 
**  of  parables,  which  form  a  part  of  al- 
legory, the  prophetical  writings  are  full ; 
and  if  to  us  they  sometimes  appear 
obscure,  we  must  remember,  that,  iii 
those  early  times,  it  was  universally  the 
mode  throughout  all  the  eastern  na- 
tions, to  convey  sacred  truths  under 
some  mysterious  figures  and  represen- 
tations. 

PARACLETE,  an  advocate  or  com- 
forter; g^nerallj  applied  to  the  third 
person  in  the  Trinitv,  John  xv.  26. 

PARADISE,  the  garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed.  It 
is  also  used  to  denote  heaven,  Luke 
xxiii.  44  As  to  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise, there  have  been  many  inquiries 
about  its  situation.  It  has  been  placed 
m  the  third  heaven,  in  the  orb  of  the 
moon,  in  the  moon  itself  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  air,  above  the  earth,  under 
the  earth,  in  the  place  possessed  by  tiie 
Caspian  sea,  ana  under  the  arctic  pole. 
The  learned  Huetius  places  it  upon  the 
river  that  is  produced  by  the  conjunction 
of  the  Tlgns  and  Euphrates,  now  call- 
ed the  river  of  the  Arabs,  between  this 
conjunction,  and  the  division  made  by 
the  same  river  before  it  falls  into  the 
Persian  sea*  Other  geographers  have 
placed  it  in  Armema,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
the  Araxes,  and  the  Phasis,  which  they 
suppose  to  be  the  four  rivers  described 
by  Moses.  But  concerning  the  exact 
place,  we  must  necessarily  be  very  un- 
certain, if,  indeed,  it  can  oe  thought  at 
all  to  exist  at  present,  considering  the 
many  changes  which  have  taken  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  since  the 
creation.    See  Man. 

PARAPHRASE,  an  explanation  of 
some  text  in  clearer  and  more  ample 
terms,  wherein  more  regard  is  had  to 
an  author's  meaning  than  his  words. 
See  Commentary. 

PARDON,  the  act  of  forgivmg  an 
offender,  or  removing  the  ^uilt  of  ^aii, 
that  the  punishment  due  to  it  may  not 
be  inflicted.  Of  the  nature  offiardoii^ 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Scripture 
3H 
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represents  it  bjr  vanoius  phrases:  a 
lifting  up,  or  taking  away,  PsaL  xxxii. 
1 ;  a  xoveiing  of  it,  Psal.  Ixxxv.  2 ;  a 
non-imputation  of  i|^  Ps.  xxxii.  2.  a  blot- 
ting it  out,  Ps.  xliii.  25 ;  a  non-remem- 
brance of  it,  Heb.  viiL  12.  Is.  xliii.  25.^—1. 
It  js  an  act  of  free  grace,  f  s.  IL  1.  Isa. 
xliiL  25.r-2.  A  point  of  justice,  God 
having  received  satisfaction  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  1  John  L  9. — 3.  A  complete 
act,  a  fornveness  of  all  the  sins  of  his 
people,  1  John  i.  7.  Psal.  ciii.  2,  3.-4. 
An  act  that  never  will  be  repealed, 
Mic  viL  19.  jTAe  author  or  catise  of 
fiardon  is  not  any  creature,  angel,  or 
man;  but  God.  Ministei-s  ai-e  said  to 
remit  sin  declaratively,  but  not  autho- 
ritatively ;  that  is,  they  preach  and  de- 
clare that  there  is  remission  of  sins  in 
Christ;  but  to  pretend  to  absolve  men 
is  the  height  of  olasphemy,  1  Thess.  ii. 
4.  Rev.  .xiiL  5,  6.  See  Absolution, 
Indulgences.  There  is  nothing  that 
man  has,  or  can  do,  by  which  pardon 
can  be  procured:  wealth  cannot  buy 
pardon^  rrov.  xi.  4;  humair  works  or 
righteousness  cannot  merit  it,  Rom.  xi. 
6;  nor  can  water  baptism  wash  away 
sin.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone 
to  foi^give,  Mark  iL  7 ;  the  first  cause 
of  which  is  his  own  sovereign  grace  and 
mercy,  Eph.  i.  7.  The  meritorious 
cause  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  Heb.  ix.  14. 
1  Joh^  L  7,  Pardon  of  sin  and  justifir 
cation  are  considei"«d  by  some  as  the 
same  thing:  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  a  close  connexion;  in 
many  parts  they  agree,  and  it  is  without 
doubt  that  every  shiner  who  shall  be 
found  pardoned  at  the  great  day,  will 
likewise  be  justified  \^  yet  they  have 
been  distinguished  thus:  1.  An  innocent 
person,  when  falsely  accused  and  ac- 
quitted, is  justified,  but  not  pardoned; 
and  a  criminal  may  be  pt^i-doned,  though 
he  cannot  be  justified  or  declared  inno- 
cent. Pardon  is  of  men  that  are  sin- 
ners, and  who  remain  such,  though  par- 
doned sinners ;  but  justification  is  a  pi*o- 
nouncing  persons  nghteous,  as  if  they 
had  ne\'er  sinned. — 2.  Pardon  frees  from 
punishment,  but  docs  not  entitle  to 
everlasting  life ;  but  justification  does, 
Rom.  V.  If  we  were  only  pardoned,  we 
should,  indeed,  escape  the  pains  of  hell, 
but  could  have  no  claim  to  the  joys  of 
heaven ;  for  these  are  more  than  the 
most  perfect  works  of  man  could  merit ; 
therefore  they  must  be  what  the  Scrip- 
tures declare — **  the  gift  of  God." 

After  all,  however,  though  these  two 
may  be  distinguished,  yet  they  cannot 
be^  separated ;  and,  in  reality ^  one  is  not 

Srior  to  the  other ;  for  he  that  is  par- 
oned  by  the  death  of  Christ,  is  at  the 


same  time  justified  by  his  life,  Rom.  r# 
10.  Acts  xiii.  38,  39.  See  Grace, 
Mercy.  Chamock*8  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
101 ;  Gill's  Body  ofJOiv.  xirt.  Pardon  ; 
Owen  on  Psalm  cxxx;  Hervq^'a 
JVork^,  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

PARENTS,  a  name  appropriated  to 
immediate  progenitors,  as  father  and 
mother.    The  duties  of  parents  to  chil- 
dren relate  to  their  health,  their  main- 
tenance, their .  education,  and  morals. 
Many  rules  have  been  deUvered  re- 
specting the  health  of  children,  which 
cannot  he  inserted,  here;  yet  we  shall 
just  observe,  that  if  a  parent  \vishes  to 
see  his  progeny  healthy,  he  must  not  in- 
dulge tnem  in  every  thing  their  littie 
appetites  desire;   not  give   them  too 
much  sleep,  nor  ever  give  them  strong 
liquors.    He  must  accustom  them  to  in- 
dustry and  moderate  exercise.    Their 
food  and  clothing  should  be  rather  light. 
They  should  go  to  rest  soon,  and  rise 
early ;  and,  above  all,  should,  if  possible, 
be  msph-ed  with  a  love  of  cleanliness. 
As  to  their  maintenance,  it  is  theparent's 
dutv  to  provide  every  thing  for  them 
that  is  necessary  until  they  be  capable 
of  providing  for   themselves.     They, 
therefore,  who  live  in  habits  of  idleness, 
desert  their  families,  or  by  their  negli- 
gent conduct  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
indigence  and  distress,  are  violating  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  revelation,  1  Tim. 
V.  8.   In  respect  to  their  education  and 
morals,  great  care  should  be  taken.   As 
it  relates  to  the  present  life,  habits  of 
courage,  application,  trade,  prudence, 
labour,  justice,   contentment,  temper- 
ance, truth,   benevolence,  ^c.    should 
be  formed.    Their  capacities,  age,  tem- 
per,   strength,,  inclmatioh,    should    be 
consulted,  and  advice  given  suitable  to 
these.    A?  it  relates  to  a  future   life, 
their  minas  should  be  informed  as  to  the 
being  of  God,  his  perfections,  glory,  and 
the  mode  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Chi-ist. 
They  should  be  catechised ;  allured  to 
a  cheerful  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship; instructed  in  the  Scriptures ;  kept 
from  bad  company;  prayed  with  and 
for ;  and,  above  all,  a  good  example  set 
them,  Prov.    xxii.   6.    Eph.    vi.    1,  % 
Nothing  can  be  more  criminal  than  the 
conduct  of  some  parents  in  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  community,  who, never 
restrain  the   desires   and  passions    of 
their  children,  suffer  them  to  live  in 
Idleness,  dishonesty,  and  profanation  of 
the^  Lord's   day,  the  consequence    of 
wnich  is  often  an  ignominious  end.     So, 
among  the  great,  permitting  their  chil- 
dren to  spend  their  time  and  their  mo- 
ney as  th^y  please,  indulgmg  them  in 
perpetual  public  diversioi..,;,  and  sctthig 
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bef^^re  ttiejn  awful  examples  of  ]gamb- 
mg,  indolence,,  bigisphemjr,  drinking^, 
and  almost  every  other  vice;  what  is 
I  this  but  mifling  their  children^  and 
\  C*  bequeathing  to  posterity  a  nuisance  ?** 
But,  wlM\e  we  would  call  upon  parents 
'  to  exercise  their  authority,  it  must 
nqt  be  understood  that  children  are  to 
be  entirely  at  their  disposal  under  all 
drcumstanccs,  especially  when  they  be- 
gin to  think  for  themselves.  Though  a 
parent  has  a  right  oyer  his  children, 
yet  he  is  not  to  be  a  domestic  tyrant, 
consulting  his  own  will  ^nd  passions  in 
preference  to  then*  interest.  In  fact, 
his  right  over  them  is  at  an  end  when 
he  goes  beyond  his  duty  to  them.  "  For 
parents,"  as  Mr.  Pal^y  observes, "  have 
no  natural  right  over  the  Uves  erf  theii- 
children,  as  was  abs\^rdly.  allowed  to 
Roman  lathers ;  nor  Any  tg  exercise  un- 
profitable severities ;  nor  to  command 
the  commission' of  crimes:  for  these 
rights  can  never  be  wanted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  j)arent's  duty.  Nor  have  pa- 
rents any  right  to  sell  their  children,  mto 
sjavery ;  to  shut  up  daughters  and 
younger  sons  in  nunneiies  and  monas- 
teries, in  order  to  preserve  entire  the 
estate  and  dignify  ofthe  family ;  or  to  use 
any  arts,  either  of  kindness  or  unkind- 
ness,  to  induce  them  to  make  choice  of 
this  way  of  life  themselves ;  or  in  coun- 
tries wnere  the  clergy  are  prohibited 
from  marriage,  to  put  sons  into  the 
church  for  the  same  end,  who  are  never 
likely  tp  do  or  receive  any  good  in  it 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  this  sacri- 
fice ;  nor  to  urge  children  to  marriages 
from  which  they  are  averse,  with  the 
view  of  exalting  or  enriching  the  family, 
or  for  the  sake  of  connectmg  estates, 
parties,  or  interests  j  nor  to  oppose  a 
mahiage  in  which  the  child  would  pro- 
bably find  his  happiness,  from  a  motive 
of  pride  or  avarice,  oi  family  hostiUtv  or 
person^  pique."  Faley's  Moral  Phi- 
losofihy fWol.  L  p.  345  to  370;  Steimeti's 
Discourses  on  Domeatic  Duties^  dis.5  ; 
JBeaitie'a  Elementa  of  Moral  Science, 
vol.  ii.  p.  139,  148 ;  Doddridge's  Lec- 
tures, lee.  74;  Saurin's  Sef'mons,  Eo- 
dinson's  TVanslation,  vpl.  V.  ser.  1; 
Searl's  Christian  Patient. 
PARSIMONY,    covetousness.     See 

COVETOUSNESS^ 

PARSON,  (fi^sQna  ecclesiae)  one 
that  hath  full  possession  of  all  the  rights 
of  a  parodiial  church.  He  is  called 
parson  (persona)  because  by  his  i)er- 
son  the  church,  which  is  an  invisible 
body,  is  represented,  and ,  he  is  in  him- 
self a  body  corporate,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect and  dtiaid  the  rights  ofthe  chunch, 
which  he  personates*   There  are  three 


rank&of  clergymen  below  that  <rf  a  dig- 
nitary, viz.  parson,  vicar,  and  curate.' 
Parson  is  the  fir^t,  meaning  a  rector,  or 
he  who  receives  the  great  tithes  of  a 
benefice.  Clergymen,  may  imply  any 
person  ordained  to  serve  at  the  altar. 
Parsons  are  always  priests^  whereas 
clergymen  are  only  flf<?af<?7w.  See  Cler- 
gy, Curate. 

PASAGINIANS,  a  denomination 
which  arose  in  the  twelfth  century,  - 
known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Circum- 
cised. Their  distinguishing  tenets  were 
thesp,  1.  That  the  observation  of  the 
law  <^  Moses  in  every  thmg  except  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  was  obligatory 
upon  Chris^ans.  In  consequence  <£ 
which,  they  circumcised  their  followers, 
abstained  from  those  meats  the  use  of 
which  was  prohibited  under  the  Mo- 
saic (tconomy,  and  celebrated  the  Jew- 
isli  sabbath.— 2.  That  Christ  was  no 
itiore  than  the  first  and  purest  crea- 
ture of  (iod.  This  denomination  had 
the  utmost  aversion  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

PASSALORYNCHITES,  a  branch 
of  the  Montanists.  They  hel4,  that  in 
order  to  be  saved,  it  was  necessary  to 
observe  a  perpetual  silence  ^  wherefor^e 
they  kept  their  finger  constantiy  on 
their  mouth,  and  dared  not  opai  it,  even  • 
to  say  their  prayers.  Their  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  irao-aoJios,  a  nail^ 
and  J IV,  a  nostril,  because,  when  they  put 
their  finger  to  tiieir  mouth,  they  tbudh- 
ed  theu'  nose. 

PASSIVE  OBEDIENCE  OF 
CHRIST.  See  Obedience,  and  Suf- 
ferings OF  Christ. 

PASSIVE  PRAYER,  amongthe  mys- 
tic divines,  is  a  total  suspension  or  fix- 
ture of  the  intellectual- faculties,  in  vir- 
tue whereof  the  soul  remains  of  itsdf, 
and,  as  to  its  own  power,  impotent  with 
regard  to  the  producing,  of  any  efiects. 
The  passive  state,  according  to  Fenelon, 
is  only  passive  in  the  ^ame  sense  as  con- 
templation; ii  e.  it  does  not  exclude 
peaceable  disinterested  acts,  but  only 
unquiet  ones,  or  such  as  tend  to  our  own 
interest  In  the  passive  state  the  soul 
has  not  properly  any  activity,  any  sen- 
sation of  its  own.  It  is  a  mere  inflexi- 
bility of  the  soul,  to  which  the  feeblest 
impulse  of  grace  ^ves  motion.  -  See 
Mystic. 

P  ASSION^  in  its  general  import,  sig- 
nifies every  feeling  of  the  mind  occa- 
sioned by  an  extrinsic  cause.  .  Itiis  used 
to  describe  a  violent  cornmotion  or  agi- 
tation of  the  mind;  emotion,  zeal,  ar- 
dour, or  of  ease  wherein  a  mancan  con- 
quer his  desires,  or  l^ld  them  in  sub- 
jection.   1.  As  to  the  numlier  of  the 
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iiusions,  Le  Bran  makes  them  about 
twaity,  1.  Attention;  2.  admiration; 
3.  astonishment;  4.  veneration;  5. 
r^ytare;  6.  joy,  with  tranquillity;  7. 
desire;  8.  laughter;  9.  acute  pam; 
10.  pains,  simply  bodily;  11.  sadness; 
12.  weeping;  13.  compassion:  14. 
scorn;  15.  horror;  16. terror  or  fright; 
17.  anger;  18.  hatred;  19.  jealousy; 
20.  despair.  All  these  may  be  repre- 
sented on  canvass  by  the  pencil.  Some 
make  their  number  greater,  aidding 
aver^on,  love,  emulation,  &c.  &c  these, 
however,  may  be  conadered  as  included 
in  the  above  list  They  are  divided  by 
some  into  public  and  private;  proper 
and  improper;  social  and  selfish  pas- 
sions.—2.  The  original  of  the  passions 
are  from  impressions  on  the  senses; 
ftoni  the  operations  of  reason,  by  which 
good  or  evu  are  foreseen ;  and  form  the 
recollections  of  memory.— 3.  Tlit  objects 
of  the  pas^ons  are  mostly  things  sen- 
able,  on  account  of  their  near  alliance 
to  the  body :  but  objects  of  a  spiritual 
nature  also,  though  inviable,  nave  a 
tendency  to  excite  the  pasaons;  such 
as  the  love  of  God,  heaven,  hell,  eter- 
nity, 8cc.— 4.  As  to  the  innocenq/  of  the 
passions;  in  themselves  they  are  nei^ 
ther  good  nor  evil,  but  according  to  the 
good  or  iU  use  that  is  made  of  them,  and 
me  degrees  to  which  they  rise.— 5.  The 
usefulness  of  the  passions  is  considerable, 
and  were  given  us  for  a  kind  of  spring 
or  elasticity  to  correct  the  natural  slug- 
gishness of  the  corporeal  part.  They 
gave  birth  to  poetry,  science,  paintine, 
music,  and  all  the  polite  aits,  which 
minister  to  pleasure ;  nor  are  they  less 
serviceable  m  the  cause  of  religion  and 
truth.—*  They,"  says  Dr.  Watts, «  when 
sanctified,  set  the  powers  oi  the  under- 
standing at  work  in  the  search  of 
divhie  truth  and  religious  duty;  they 
keep  the  soul  fixed  to  divine  things; 
render  the  duties  of  holiness  much 
easier,  and  temptations  to  sin  much 
weaker;  and  render  us  more  like 
Christ,  and  fitter  for  his  presence  and 
enjoyment  in  heaven.'*— 6.  As  to  the 
regulation  of  the  pasaons:  to  know 
whetiier  they  are  under  due  restraints, 
and  directed  to  proper  objects,  we  must 
imjoire  whether  they  mfluehce  our 
opinions ;  ran  before  the  understanding : 
engaged  in  trifling,  and  neelectfiil  oi 
important  objects;  express  themselves 
in  an  indecent  manner;  and  whether 
they  disorder  our  conduct  If  th»  be 
tiie  case,  they  are  out  of  their  due 
boundi,  and  will  become  sources  of 
trial  rather  than  instraments  of  eood. 
To  have  theth  properly  regulated  we 
should  possess  loiowledge  ca  our  duty, 


take  God's  word  for  our  rule,  be  nmc^ 
in  prayer  &nd  dependence  on  the  Dcvme 
Bemg. — 7.  Lasdy,  we  should  study  the 
passions.  To  examine  them  accurately, 
mdeed,  requires  much  skill,  patience, 
observation,  and  judgment ;  but  to  form 
any  proper  idea  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  various  operations;  to  detect  theer- 
rors  that  arise  from  heated  tempera- 
meitt  and  intellectual  excess ;  to  kik^w 
how  to  touch  their  various  strings^  and 
to  direct  and  employ  them  in  the  best 
of  all  services ;  I  say,  to  aiccom];^b. 
these  ends,  the  study  of  the  passions  is 
of  the  ^eatest  consequence. 

**  Amidst  the  numerous  branches  of 
knowledge,"  says  Mr.  Cogan,  *  which 
claim  the  attention  of  the  human  mind, 
no  one  can  be  more  important  than  this. 
Whatever  most  intimately  concerns  oar- 
selves  must  be  of  the  first  moment  An 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  workings  of 
our  own  minds;  tradng  the  power 
which  external  objects  nave  over  us; 
discovering  the  nature  of  our  emotions 
and  affections ;  and  comprehendmg  the 
reason  of  our  bemg  affected  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  must  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  our  pursuits,  our  cha- 
racters, and  our  happiness.  It  may 
with  justice  be  advanced,  that  the  hap- 
piness of  ourselves  in  this  department  is 
of  much  greater  utility  than  abstruser 
a)eculations  concermng  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul,  or  even  the  most  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  its  intellectual  powers ; 
for  it  is  accorang  as  the  passions  and  af- 
fections are  excited  and  directed  to- 
wards the  objects  investigated  by  our  in- 
tellectual natures  that  we  become  use- 
fiil  to  ourselves  or  others :  that  we  rise 
into  respectability,  or  sink  into  con- 
tempt ;  that  we  diffuse  or  enjoy  happi- 
ness, diffuse  or  suffer  misery.  An  accu- 
rate analysis  of  these  passions  and  af- 
fections, therefore,  is  to  the  moralist 
what  the  science  of  anatomy  is  to  the 
suM;eon.  It  constitutes  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  rational  practice ;  it  is,  in  a 
moral  view,  the  anatomy  of  the  heart; 
it  discovers  why  it  beats,  and  /iov>  it 
beats ;  indicates  appearances  in  a  sound 
and  healthy  state ;  detects  diseases  witii 
their  causes,  and  it  is  infinitely  more 
fortunate  in  the  power  it  communicates 
of  appljTng  suitable  remedies." 

See  HutchesoUi  Watts,  Le  Brun^ 
Cogan,  and  Davan  on  the  Passions; 
Grovels  Moral  PhUosofihy,  vol.  L  ch. 
7;  ReicTs  Jtctive  Powers  of  Man; 
Fordyce's  Elements  of  Mcr.  Phil, 
Burke  on  the  Subiime  and  BeautifuL 
p.  50.  -^ 

PASSOVER,  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
Jews,  instituted  in  commemoratiaii  of 
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their  coming  out  ot  Egypt;  because, 
the  night  before  their  departure,  the 
destroying  angel,  wno  put  to  death  the 
first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over 
the  houses  of  the  Hebrews,  without  en- 
tering therein;  because  they  were 
marked  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb, 
which  was  killed  the  evening  before, 
and  which  for  this  reason  was  called  the 
paschal  lamb.  See  Exod.  xii.  Brown^s 
L>icL  article  Feast  ;  and  Mc'Ewen  on 
the'  Tyhes,^,  172, 

PASTOR,  literally  a  shepherd; 
figuratively  a  stated  minister  appointed 
to  watch  over  and  instruct  a  congrega- 
tion. Of  the  qualifications  of  ministers 
we  have  ah*eady  made  some  remarks 
under  that  article;  but  the  following, 
taken  fix)m  the  works  of  a  spiritual  and 
useful  writer,  we  hope,  will  not  be  found 
superfluous.  Jesus  Christ's  description 
of  an  evangelical  pastor.  Matt.  xxiv.  45, 
includes  two  things,  faithfulness  and 
firudence,  **  If  a  mmister  be  faithful,  he 
deceives  not  others ;  and  if  he  be  pru- 
dent, he  is  not  apt  to  be  deceived  him- 
self. His  prudence  suffers  not  deceivers 
easily  to  unpose  upon  him^  and  his 
faithfulness  will  not  suffer  him  know- 
ingly to  impose  upon  his  people.  His 
prudence  will  enable  him  to  discefn, 
and  his  faithfulness  oblige  him  to"  dis- 
tribute wholesome  food  to  his  flock. 
But  more  particularly, 

1.  **  Ministerial  faithfulTiess  .includes 
pure  and  ^iritual  aims  and  intentions 
for  God,  Phil.  ii.  20,  21.— 2.  Personal 
sincerity,  or  integrity  of  heart,  Neh.  ix. 
8.  1  Qor.  ii.  12. — 3.  Diligence  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  Matt  xxv.  21.  1 
Tim.  iv.  2. — 4.  Impartiality  in  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Christ's  house,  1  Tim. 
V.  21. — 5.  An  unshaken  constancy^  and 
perseverance  to  the  end.  Rev.  li.  10. 
But  the  Lord's  servants  must  not  only 
be  faithful,  but  prudent,  discreet,  and 
wise.  Fidelity  and  honest)^  make  a 
good  Christian  ;  but  the  addition  of  pru- 
dence to  fidelity  riakes  a  good  steward. 
Faithfulness,  will  fix  the  eye  upon  the 
right  end ;  but  it  is  prudence  must  di- 
rect t^o  the  proper  means  of  attaining  it. 
The  use  of  prudence  to  a  minister  is 
unspeakably  great:  it  not  only  gives 
clearness  and  perspicacity  to  the  mind, 
by  freeing  it  from  passions  and  corporeal 
impressions,  enabling  it  thereby  to  ap- 
prehend what  is  best  to  be  done,  but 
enables  it  in  its  deliberations  about  the 
means  to  make  choice  of  the  most  apt 
and  broper ;  and  directs  the  application 
of  ttiem  in  the  fittest  season,  without 

grecipitation  by  too  much    haste,   or 
azard  by  too  tedious  delay. 

2.  "Prudence  will  direct  us  to  lay  a 


good  foundation  of  knowledge  in  oar 
people's  souls  by  catechiang  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  without  which  we  labour 
in  vain. — 2,  Ministerial  prudence  dis- 
covers itself  in  the  choice  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  needs  of  our  people's  souls 
do  most  recjuire  and  call  for.--3.  It  will 
not  only  direct  us  in  the  choice  of  our 
subjects,  but  of  the  language,  too,  in 
which  we  dress  and  deliver  them  to  our 
people. — 4.  It  win  show  us  of  what 
great  use  our  own  Sections  are  for  the 
moving  of  otliers;  and  will  therefore 
advise  us,  that,  if  ever  we  expect  the 
truths  we  preach  should  operate  upon 
the  hearts  of  others,  we  must  first  have 
them  impressed  on  our    own  "hearts, 

Phil.  iii.  18 5.  It  will  direct  us  to-  be 

careful,  by  the  strictness  and  gravity  of 
ouv  deportment,  to  maintain  our  esteem 
in  the  consciences  of  our  people. — 6.  It 
will  excite  us  to  seek  a  blessing  from 
God  upon  our  studies  and  labours,  as 
knowing  all  our  ministerial  success  en- 
tirely depends  thereupon."  1  Cor.  iiL 
7.  See  Movers  Character  of  an  Evan- 
gelical  Pastor,  in  the  secojm  Volume  of 
his  JVorks,  p.  763,  fol.  ed.  and  books 
under  article  Ministry. 

PATIENCE,  tiiat  calm  and  unruffled 
temper  with  which  a  good  man  bears 
the  evils  of  life.  **  Patience,"  says  an 
eminent  writer,  **is  apt  to  be  r^iked 
bv  many  amon^  the  more  humble  and 
oDscure  virtues,  belonging  chiefly  to 
those  who  groan  on  a  sick  Ded,  or  who 
languish  in  a  prison ;  but  in  every  cir- 
cumstance of  fife  no  virtue  is  more  im- 
portant both  to  duty  and  to  happiness. 
It  is  not  cbnfined  to  a  situation  oi  con- 
tinued adversity :  it  principallyj,  indeed, 
regards  the  disagreeable  circumstances 
which  are  apt  to  occur ;  but  prosperity 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  any  more  tlum  ad- 
versity supported  without  it  It  must 
enter  mto  the  temper,  and  form  the  ha- 
bit of  the  soul,  if  we  would  pass  through 
the  world  with  u*anquillity  and  honour." 
"  Christian  patience,"  says  Mason,  *•  is 
essentially  oifferent  from  insensibility, 
whether  natui^al,  artificial,  or  acquired. 
This,  indeed,  sometimes  passes  tor  pa- 
tience, though  it  be  in  resditjr  quite 
another  thing;  for  fiatience  sigmfies 
suffering.  Now  if  you  inflict  ever  so 
much  pain  on  the  body  of  another,  if  he 
is  not  sensible  of  it,  it  is  no  pain  to  him ; 
he  suffers  nothing;  consequently  calm- 
ness under  it  is  no  patience.  This  in- 
sensibility is  sometimes  natural.  Some,' 
in  the  native  temperament  of  their  mind 
and  body  are  much  less  susceptible  of 
pain  than  others  are.— There  are  differ- 
ent degrees  of  insensibiUtv  in  men,  both 
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in  their  animal  and^  mental  frame ;  so 
that  the  same  event  may  be  a  great  ex- 
ercise of  patience  to  one  man,  which  is 
none  at  all  to  another,  as  the  latter  feels 
little  or  no  pain  from  that  wound  in- 
flicted oh  the  body  or  mind  which  gives 
tiie  most  exquisite  anguish  to  the  for- 
mer.   Again;  there  is  an  artificial  in- 
sensibility :  such  as  is  procm-ed  by  opi- 
ates, which  blunt  the  edge  of  pain ;  and 
there  is  an    acquired  insensibility;  or 
that  which  is  attained  by  the  force  of 
principles    strongly  inculcated,   or  by 
long  custom.    Such  was  the  apathy  of 
the  SCoicSf  who  obstinately  maintamed 
that  pain  was  no  e\'il,  and  therefore 
bore  it  with  amazing  fiiTnness,  which, 
however,  was  very  difFerent  from  the 
virtue  of  Christian  patience,  as  appears 
from  the  principles  from  \vhicn  they 
respectively  proceeded ;  the  one  sprin^- 
mg  from  pnde,  the  other  from  numi- 
lity."    Christian  patience,  then,  is  some- 
thmg  different  from  all. these.    |*ltis 
not  a  careless  indolence,  a  stupid  insen- 
abihty,  mechanical  bravery,  constitu- 
tional fortitude,  a  daring  stoutness  of 
spirit,  resulting  from  fatahsm,  philoso- 
phy, or  pride  : — ^it  is  derived  from  a  di- 
vine  agency,   nourished  by   heavenly 
truth,  and  guided  by  Scriptural  rules." 
''Patience,"  says  Mr.  Jay,  "must  be 
displayed  under    firovocatipns.     Our 
opinions,  reputation,  connexions,  offices, 
business^  render  us  widely  vulnerable. 
The  characters  of  men  are  various: 
their  pui*suits  and  their  interests  per- 
petually clash:   some  trv  us  by  tneir 
Ignorance;  some  by  their  folly;   some 
by  their  ierverseness ;  some  oy  their 
malice.    Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  triumph  of  patience. — ^We  are 
very  susceptive  of  irritation ;  anger  is 
eloquent;  revenge  is  swset:  but  to  stand 
calm    and    collected;  to   suspend  the 
blow  which  passion  was  urgent  to  strike ; 
to  drive  the  reasons  of  clemency  as  far 
as  they  will  ^o ;  to  bring  forward  fairly 
in  view  the  circumstances  of  mitigation : 
to  distinguish  between  surprise  and  de- 
liberation,  mfirmity  and  cinme;  or  if 
infliction  be  deemed  necessary,  to  leave 
God  to  be  both  the  judge  and  the  exe- 
cutioner;  this  a  Christian  Should  labour 
after:  his  /leace  requires  it     People 
love  to  sing  the  passionate;  they  who 
are  easily  provoked,  commit  their  re- 
pose to  the  keeping  of  their  enemies ; 
they  lie  down  at  their  feet,  and  invite 
them  to  strike.    The  man  of  temper 
places  himself  beyond  vexatious  inter- 
ruption.   *  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his 
own  spirit,  is  Hke  a  city  that  is  broken 
down,  and  without  walls,'  into  which 
enter  over  the  ruins  seiiients,  vagrants, 


thieves,  enemies;  while  the  man  who 
in  patience  possesses  his  soul,  has  the 
command  of  himself,  places  a  defence 
all  around  him,  and  forbids  the  en- 
trance of  such  unwelcome  company  to 
offend  or  discompose.  His  wisdom  re- 
quires it.  *  He  tnat  is  slow  to  anger  is 
of  great  understanding ;  but  he  that  is 
hasty  of  spirit,  exalteth  folly.'  Wisdom 
gives  us  large,  various,  comprehensive 
views  of  things ;  the  very  exercise  ope- 
rates as  a  diversion,  affords  the  mind 
time  to  cool,  and  furnishes  numberless 
circumstances  tending  to  soften  severity. 
His  dignity  requires  it  *  It  is  the  glory 
of  a  man  to  pass  by  a  ti'ansgression.' 
The  man  provoked  to  revenge'  is  con- 
quered, and  loses  the  glory  of  the  strug- 
gle ;  while  he  who  forbears  comes  off 
victor,  crowned  with  no  common  lau- 
rels. A  flood  assails  a  rock,  and  rolls 
off  unable  to  make  an  impression ;  while 
straws  and  boughs  are  boriie  off  in  tri- 
umph, carried  down  the  stream,  driven 
and  tossed.  jExa7/z/2/es  require  it  What 

E revocations  had  Joseph  received  from 
is  brethren  ?  but  he  scarcely  mentions 
the  crime :  so  eager  is  he  to  announce 
the  pardon.  David  says,  '  They  re- 
warded me  evil  for  good ;  but  as  for  me, 
when  thejr  were  sick,  my  clothing  was 
sackcloth.'  Stephen,  dying  under  a 
shower  of  stones,  prays  for  his  enemies : 
'Lord,  lay  not  this  sm  to  their  charge.' 
But  a  greater  than  Joseph,  or  David,  or 
Stephen,  is  here.  Go  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  behold  Jesus,  suffering  for  us. 
Every  thing  conspired  to  render  the 
provocation  heinous ;  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  the  meanness  and  obhgation  of 
the  offenders,  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause,  the  grandeur  of  his  person ;  and 
all  these  seemed  to  caU  for  vengeance. 
The  creatures  were  eager  to  punish. 
Peter  drew  his  sword ;  the  sun  resolved 
to  shine  on  such  criminals  no  longer; 
the  rocks  asked  to  crush  them ;  the 
earth  trembles  under  the  sinful  load; 
the  very  dead  cannot  remain  in  their 
graves.  /He  suffers  them  all  to  testify 
their  syinpathy,  but  forbids  their  re- 
venge ;  and,  lest  the  Judge  of  all  should 
pour  forth  his  fury,  he  cries,  *  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  !* — 2.  Patience  is  to  be  displayed 
in  suffering  affliction.  This  is  another 
field  in  wnich  patience  gathers  ^lory. 
Afliiction  comes  to  exercise  our  patience, 
and  to  distinguish  it  *  The  trial  of  your 
faith  worketh  patience,'  not  only  in 
consequence  of  the  divine  blessing,  but 
by  the  natural  operation  of  things ;  use 
makes  perfect;  the  yoke  Ls  rendered 
easy  by  bein^  worn,  and  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  most  ui  actioQ  are 
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the  most  strong  and  solid ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  to  excuse  improper  dis- 
positions under  affliction,  by  saying,  *It 
was  so  trying,  who  could  help  it  ?'  This 
is  to  justify  impatience  by  what  God 
sends  on  purpose  to  make  you  patient 
—3.  Patience  is  to  be  exercised  under 
delays.  We  as  naturally  pursue  a  de- 
sired good  as  we  shun  an  apprehended 
evil :  the  want  of  such  a  good  is  as  griev- 
ous as  the  pressure  of  such  an  evil ;  and 
an  ability  to  bear  the  one  is  as  needful  a 
qualification  as  the  fortitude  by  which 
we  endure  the  other.  It  therefore, 
equally  belongs  to  patience  to  wait,  as  to 
suffer.  God  does  not  always  imme- 
diately indulge  us  \^th  an  answer  to  our 
prayers.  He  hears,  indeed,  as  soon  as 
we  knock;  but  he  does  not  open  the 
door:  to  stand  there  resolved  not  to  go 
without  a  blessing,  requires  patience; 
and  patience  cries,  'Wait  on  the  Lord; 
be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall 
strengtlien  thine  heart :  wait,  I  say,  on 
the  Lord.' 

We  have,  however,  the  most  power- 
fed  motives  to  excite  us  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  grace.  1.  God  is  a  God  of 
patience,  Rom.  xv.  5. — 2.  It  is  enjoined 
by  the  CJospel,  Rom.  xii.  12.  Luke  xxi. 
39.-3.  The  present  state  of  man  ren- 
ders the  practice  of  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, neb.  X.  36.-4.  The  manifold 
inconvenience  of  impatience  is  a  strong 
motive,  John  iv.  Psal.  cvi. — 5,  Eminent 
examples  of  it,  Heb.  xii.  2.  Heb.  vi.  12. 
Job  i.  22. — 6.  Reflect  that  all  our  trials 
will  terminate  in  triumph,  James  v.  7, 
8.  Rom.  ii.  7.  Barrow^ a  Works,  vol.  iii. 
ser.  10;  Jay^s  Sermons,  ser.  2.  vol.  i.; 
jy^ason^s  Christian  Morals,  vol.  i.  ser. 
3 ;  Blair*s  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  ser.  11 ; 
Bishop,  Home's  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  ser. 
10 ;  Bishop.  Hopkins^s  Death  Disarmed, 
p.  1,  120. 

PATIENCE  OF  GOD  is  his  lone 
suffering  or  forbearance.  He  is  called 
the  God  of  patience,  not  only  because 
he  is  the  author  and  object  of  the  grace 
Df  patience,  but  because  he  is  patient  or 
long  suffering  in  himself,  and  towards 
his  creatures.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
considered  as  a  (juality,  accident,  pas- 
sion, or  affection  in  God  as  in  creatures, 
but  belongs  to  the  very  nature  and  es- 
sence of  God,  and  spiings  from  his 
goodness  and  mercy,  Rom.  ii.  4.  It  is 
said  to  be  exercised  towards  his  chosen 
people,  2  P^t.  iii.  9.  Rom.  iii.  25.  Isa. 
XXX.  18. 1  Tim.  i.  16.  and  towards  the 
unffodly,  Rom.  ii.  4.  Eccl.  viii.  11.  The 
end  of  ms  forbearance  to  the  wicked,  is, 
that  they  may  be  without  excuse;  to 
make  his  pSwer  and  goodness  visible ; 
aiid  partly  for  the  sake  of  his  own  peo- 


ple, Gen.  xviii.  32.  Rev.  \'i.  11.  2  Pet 
iii.  9.  His  patience  is  manifested  by 
giving  warmngs  of  judgments  before  he 
executes  them,  Hos.  vi.  5.  Amos  i.  1. 
2  Pet.  ii.  5.  In  long  delaying  his  judg- 
ments, Eccl.  viii.^11.  In  often  mixing 
mercy  with  them.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  his  patience  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures;  with  the  old  world,  Gen. 
vi.  3 ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  Gen. 
xviii ;  in  Pharaoh,  Exod.  v ;  in  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  Acts 
xiii.  18 ;  in  the  Amorites  and  Canaan 
ites.  Gen.  xv.  15.  Lev.  xviii.  28 .  in  the 
Gentile  world,  Acts  xvii.  30 ;  in  fruit- 
less professors,  Luke  xiiii  6,  9 ;  in  An- 
tichrist, Rev.  ii.  21.  xiii.  6.  xviii.  8.  See 
Chamock^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  780 ;  GilVa 
Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  i.  p.  130 ;  -Sizw- 
rin^s  Sermon's,  vol.  i.  ser.  10  and  11, 148, 
149 ;  Tillofson's  Sermons. 

PATRIARCHS,  heads  of  families; 
a  ndme  applied  chiefly' to  those  who 
lived  before  Moses,  who  were  both 
priests  and  princes,  without  peculiar 
places  fitted  for  worship^  Acts  ii.  29. 
vii.  8,  9.  Heb.  vii.  4. 

Patriarchs  amon^  Christians,  are  ec- 
clesiastical dignitanes,  or  bishops,  so 
called  from  their  paternal  authority  in 
the  church.  The  power  of  patriarchs 
was  not  the  same  in  all,  but  differed  ac- 
cording to  the  different  customs  of 
countries,  or  the  pleasures  of  kings  and 
councils.  Thus  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople grew  to  be  a  patriarch  over 
the  patriarchs  of  Ephesus  and  Cxsarea, 
and  .was  called  the  (Ecumenical  and 
Universal  Patriarch;  and  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  had  some  preroga- 
tives which  no  other  patriarch  but  him- 
self enjoyed ;  such  as  the  right  of  con- 
secrating and  approving  of  everv  single 
bishop  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  pa- 
triarchate has  ever  been  esteemed  the 
supreme  dignity  in  the  church :  the  bi- 
shop had  only  under  him  the  territory 
of  the  city  of  which  he  was  bishop  ;  the 
metropolitan  superintended  a  province, 
and  had  for  suffragans  the  bishops  of  his 
province ;  the  primate  was  the  chief  of 
what  was  then  called  a  diocess,  and  had 
several  metropolitans  under  him;  and 
the  patriarch  had  under  him  several 
diocesses,  composing  one  exarchate,  and 
the  primates  themselves  were  under 
him.  Usher,  Pagi,  De  Marca,  and  Mo- 
rinus,  attribute  the  establishment  of  the 
grand  patriarchates  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  who,  in  their  opinion,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  the  worid 
then  given  by  geo^phers,  pitched 
on  three  princip^  cities  in  the  three 
parts  of  the  known  world,  viz.  Rome  in 
Europe,  Antioch  in  Asia,  and  Alexan- 
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dria  in  Africa:  and  thus  formed  a  tri- 
nity of  patriarchs.  Others  maintain, 
that  the  name  patriarch  was  unknown 
at  the  tune  of  the  council  of  Nice;  and 
that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  patri- 
archs and  prinfetes  were  confounded  to- 
gether, as  being  all  equally  chiefs  of 
diocesses,  and  equally  superior  to  me- 
tropohtans,  who  were  only  chiefs  of 
provinces.  Hence  Socrates  rives  the 
title  patriarch  to  all  the  chiefs  of  dio- 
cesses,  and  reckons  ten  of  them.  Indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  dignity  of 
patriaiph  was  appropriated  to  the  five 
grand  sees  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
till  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in 
451 ;  for  when  the  council  of  Nice  regu- 
lated the  limits  and  prerogatives  of  9ie 
three  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  it  did  not  give  them  the  ti- 
tle of  patriarchs,  tnough  it  allowed 
them  the  pre-eminence  and  privileges 
thereof:  thus  when  the  coimcil  of  Con- 
stantinople adjudged  the  second  place  to 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who,  till 
then,  was  only  a  suffragan  of  Heraclea, 
It  said  nothing  of  the  patriarchate.  Nor 
js  the  term  patriarch  found  in  the  de- 
cree of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  where- 
by the  fifth  place  is  assigned  to  the  bi- 
snop  of  Jerusalem ;  nor  did  these  five 
patriarchs  govern  all  the  churches. 

There  were  besides  many  independent 
chie^  df  diocesses,  who,  tar  from  own- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand  patri- 
archs, CEdled  themselves  fiatriarchsy 
such  as  that  of  Aquileia;  nor  was  Car- 
thage ever  subject  to  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  Mosheim  {Eccles,  Hist. 
vol.  L  p.  284.)  imagines  that  the  bishops 
who  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  pre- 
eminence over  the  rest  of  their  order, 
were  distinguished  by  the  Jewish  title 
of  patriarchs  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  authority  of  the  patriarchs  gra- 
dually increased  till  about  the  dose  of 
the  fifth  century :  all  aftMrs  of  moment 
within  the  compass  of  their  patriarch- 
ates came  be^ope  them,  either  at  first 
hand,  or  by  appeals  from  the  metropo- 
litans. Tney  consecrated  bishops ;  as- 
sembled yearly  in  council  the  clergj'  of 
their  req)ective  districts;  pronounced 
a  decisive  judgment  in  those  cases  where 
accusations  were  brought  against  bi- 
shops; and  appointed  vicars  or  de- 
puties, clothed  with  their  authority,  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity m  the  remoter  provinces.  In  short, 
nothing  was  done  without  consulting 
them,  and  their  decrees  were  executed 
■with  the  same  regularity  and  respect  as 
those  of  the  princes. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however. 


that  the  authority  of  the  patriarchs  was 
not  acknowledged  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces without  exception.  Several  dis- 
tricts, both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
empires,  were  exempted  from  their  ju- 
risdiction. The  Latin  church  had  no 
patriarchs  till  the  sixth  century;  and 
the  churches  of  Gaul,  Britain,  &c.  were 
never  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
patriarch  of  Rome,  whose  authority 
only  extended  to  the  suburbicaiy  pro- 
\Tnces.  There  was  no  primacy,  no  ex- 
archate, nor  patriarchate,  owned  here ; 
but  the  bishops,  with  the  metropolitans^ 
governed  the  church  in  common.  In- 
deed, after  the  name  patriarch  became 
frequent  in  the  West,  it  was  attributed 
to  the  bishop  of  Bourges  and  Lyons;  but 
it  was  only  in  the  first  signification,  viz. 
as  heads  of  diocesses.  Du  Cange  says, 
that  there  have  been  some  abbots  who 
have  borne  the  title  of  patriarchs. 

PATRICIANS,  ancient  sectaries  who 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century ;  thus 
called  from  their  founder  Patrkius, 
preceptor  of  a  Marchionite  called  Sym- 
maehus.  His  distinguishing  tenet  was, 
that  the  substance  of  the  flesh  is  not  the 
work  of  God,  but  that  of  the  devil ;  on 
which  account  his  adherents  bore  an 
implacable  hatred  to  their  own  flesh, 
which  sometimes  carried  them  so  fer 
as  to  kill  themselves. 

PATRIPASSIANS,  a  sect  that  ap- 
peared about  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century  ^  so  called  from  their  ascribing 
the  passion  or  sufferings  of  Christ  to  the 
Father ;  for  tiiey  asserted  the  unity  of 
God  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  all 
distinctions  of  persons,  and  to  make  the 
Father  and  Son  precisely  the  same ;  in 
which  they  were  followed  by  the  Sa- 
bellians  and  others.  The  author  and 
h^d  of  the  Patripassians  was  Praxeas, 
a  philosopher  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia. 

PATRONAGE,  or  Advowson,  a 
sort  of  incorporeal  hereditament,  con- 
sisting in  the  right  of  presentation  to  a 
church,  or  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Ad- 
vowson  signifies  the  taking  into  pro- 
tection, ana  therefore  is  synonym  ous  witii 
patronage;  and  he  who  "has  the  right  of 
advowson  is  called  the  patron  of  the 
church. 

PAUIJANISTS,  a  sect   so  called 
from  their  founder,  Paulus  Samosatenus, 
a  native  of  Samosata,  elected  bishop  of 
Antioch,  in  262.    His  doctrine  seems  to 
have  amounted  to  this:  that  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in  God  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  faculties  of  reason  I 
and  activity  do  in  man ;  that  Christ  was  I 
bom  a  mere  man ;  but  that  the  reason  ] 
or  wisdom  of  the  Father  descended  into  I 
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him,  and  by  lum  wi;^ught  miracles  upon 
earth,  and  instructed'  the  nations,  and, 
finally,  tliat-  on  account  of  this  union  of 
the  (fivineWord  with  tl-^e  man  Jesus, 
Christ  might,  though  improperly,  be 
called  God.  It  is  also  said  that  he  did 
not  baptise  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  See.  for  which  reason  the 
council  of  Nice  ordered  those  baptised 
by,  him  to  be  re-baptised.  Being  con- 
demned by  Dionysius  Alexaijdrinus  in  a 
council,  he  abjured  his  errors  to  avoid 
deposition;  but  soon  after  he  resumed 
them,  and  was  actually  deposed  by  ano- 
ther council  in  269.  He  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  father  of  the  modem  Soci- 
nians;  and  his  errors  are  severely  con- 
demned by  the  coimcil  of  Nice,  whose 
creed  differs  alitUe  from  that  now  used 
under  the  same  name  in  the  church  cf 
England.  The  creed  agreed  upon  by 
the  Nicene  fathers  with  a  view  to  tlie 
en'ors  of  Paulus  Samosatenus  conclucies 
thus  :  **  But  those  v/ho  say  there  was  a 
time  when  he  was  not,  and  that  he  was 
not  before  he  was  bom,  the  catholic  and 
apostolic  church  anatheinatize." 

PAULICIANS,  a  branch  of  the  an- 
cient'.Manichces ;  so  called  frorh  their 
founder,  one  Paulus,  an  Armenian,  in 
the  aeventli  ccntunj  who,  with  his  bro- 
ther Johii,  both  of  Samosata,  formed 
this,  sect ;  though  others  are  of  opinion 
tliat  they  were  thus  called  from  another 
Paul,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  wl\o  lived 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian  II.  In  the 
seventh  century,  a  zealot,  called  Con- 
stantine,  revived  this  drooping  sect, 
which  had  suilered  much  from  tlie  vio-* 
lence  of  its  adversjirles,  and  wa:i  ready 
to  expire  under  the  severity  of  the  im- 
perial edicts,  and  that  zeal  with  which 
tiiey  were  carried  into  execution.  The 
Paulicians,  liowe\'er,  by  their  number, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  emperor 
Nicq^horus,  became  formidable  to  all 
the  East.  But  the  cmel  rage  cf  perse- 
cution, which  had  for  some  }  cavb  been 
suspended,  broke  forth  with  redoubled 
violence  under  the  reigns  of  Michael 
Curopalates,  and  Leo  the  Araienian, 
who  mfticted  capital  punishment  on  such 
of  the  Paulicians  as  refused  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  cm- 
press  Theodora,  tutoress  cf  the  empe- 
ror Michael,  in  845,  would  oblige  them 
either  to  be  converted,  or  to  quit  the 
empire ;  upon  which  sevei-al  of  them 
■were  put  to  death,  and  more  retired 
among  me  Saracens;  but  they  were 
neith^  all  exterminated  nor  banished. 

Upon  this  they  entered  into  a  league 
-with  the   Saracens,  and,  choosing  for 
their  chiief  an  officer  of  the  gi^atest  re- 
solution and  valour,  whose  name  was 
37 


Carbeusj   they   declared   against  the 
Greeks  a  war,  which  was  carried  on 
for  fifty  years  with  the  greatest  vehe- 
mence and  fury.  During. these  commo- 
tions, some  Paulicians,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century,  spread  abroad 
their  doctrines  among  the  Bulgarians: 
many  of  them,  either  from  a  principle 
of  zeal  for  the  propag^ion  of  their  opi- 
nions, or  from  a  natural  desh'e  of  flying 
from  the  persecution  which  they  suffer- 
ed  uiider    the  Grecian  yoke,*  retired 
about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  and  formed 
settlements  in  other  countries.    Their 
first  migration  was  into  Italy;  whence, 
in  process  of  time,  they  sent  colonies 
into  almost  all  the  other  provinces  of 
Europe,  and  formed  gradually  a  consi- 
derable number  of  religious  assemblies, 
who  adhered  to  their  doctrine,  and  who 
were  afterwards  persecuted  with  the  ut- 
most vehemence  by  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
In  Italy  they  were  called  Fatarini,  from 
a  ceirtain  place  called  Pataria,  being  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Milan  where  they 
held  their  assemblies :  and  Gathari,  or 
dazariy  from  Gazaria,  or  the  Lesser 
Tartkry.    In  France-they  were  called 
Jlb\^ensesy  though  their  faith  differed 
wideiy  from  that  of  Albigenses,  whom 
Protestant  writers  generally  vmdicate 
(See  Albigenses.)   The  first  religious 
assembly  the  Paulicians  had  formed  in 
Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
at  Orleans  in  1017,  under  the  reign  of 
Robert,  when  many  of  them  were  con* 
demned  to  be  burnt  alive.    The  ancient 
Paulicians,  according   to  PhOtius,  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  abhorrence  of  Manes 
and  his  doctrine.    The  Greek  writers 
comprise  their  errors  under  the  six  fol- 
lowing paiticulars :  1.  They  denied  that 
this  i]\ferior  and  visible  world  is  the  pro- 
diiction  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  they 
distinguish  the   Creator  of  the  world 
and  of  human  bodies  from  the  Most 
High  God  who  dwells  in  the  heavens; 
and  hence  som.e  have  been  led  to  con- 
ceive that  they,  were  a  branch  of  the 
Gnostics  rather  than  of  the  Manicheans. 
— 2.  They  treated  contemptuously  the 
Virgin  j\fery,  or,  according  to  the  usual 
manner  of  speaking  among  the  Greeks,, 
the\'  refused  to  adore  and  worship  her. — 
3.  They  refused  to  celebrate  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper. — 4.  They 
loaded  the  cn"kss  of  Christ  with  con- 
tempt and  reprcach,  by  which  we  are 
only  to  understand  that  they  refused  to 
follow  the  absurd  and  superstitious  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks,  who  paid  to  the  pre- 
tended wood  of  the  cross  a  cert^  sort 
of  religious  homage.— r5.  They  rejected^ 
I  after  the  example  of  the  greatest  part 
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of  the  Gnostics,  tlic  books  of  the  Old 
Testament;  tod  looked  upon  the  writers 
of  that  sacred  histonr  as  insph^  by  the 
Creator  of  this  world,  and  not  by  the 
Supreme  God.— 6.  They  excluded  pres- 
byters and  elders  from  all  part  in  the 
administration  erf  the  church. 

PEACE,  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
persons  are  exposed  to  no  open  violence 
to  interrupt  their  tnuiquillity.  1.  Social 
peace  is  mutual  agreement  one  with 
another,  whereby  we  forbear  injuring 
one  another,  Psalm  xxxiv.  14.  Psalm 
cxxxii. — 2.  Ecclesiastical  fieace  is  free- 
dom from  contentions,  and  rest  fi'om 
persecutions,  Isa,  xi.  13.  Isaiah  xxxii. 
ir.  Rev.  xii.  14. — 3.  Sjiiritual  fieace  is 
deliverance  from  sin,  by  which  we  were 
at  enmity  with  God,  Rom.  v.  1;  the 
result  of  which  is  peace,  in  the  con- 
science, Heb.  X.  22.  This  peace  is  the 
gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  2 1'hess. 
ui.  16.  It  is  a  blessing  of  great  im- 
portance, Psahn  cxix.  165.  It  is  deno- 
minated perfect,  Isaiah  xxvi.  3.  inex- 
pressible, Phil.  iv.  7.  permanent,  Job 
xxxiv.  22.  John  xvi.  22.  eternal,  Isaiah 
Ivii.  2.  Heb.  iv.  9.  See  Happ;[ness. 

PELAGIANS,  a  sect  who  app>eared 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
They  m^tained  the  following  doc- 
trines :  1,  That  Adam  was  by  nature 
mortal,  and,  whether  he  had  sinned  or 
not,  would  certainly  have  died. — 2.  That 
the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  were 
confined  to  his  own  person. — 3.  That 
new-bom  infants  are  in  the  same  situa- 
ticm  with  Adam  before  the  fall.— 4.  That 
-the  law  qualified  men  for  the  knigdom 
of  heaven,  and  was  founded  upon  equal 
promises  with  the  Gospel. — 5,  That  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead  does 
not  fojlow  in  virtue  of  our  Saviour's  re- 
surrection.— 6.  That  the  grace  of  God 
is  given  according  to  our  merits. — 7. 
That  this  grace  is  not  granted  for  the 
performance  of  every  moral  act;  the 
liberty  of  the  will  and  information  in 
points  of  duty  being  sufficient 

The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Pelagius, 
a  native  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  monastery  of  Banchor,  m 
Wales,  of  which  he  b.ecame  a  monk, 
and  afterwards  an  abbot  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  went  over  to  France, 
and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his 
friend  Celestius  propagated  their  opi- 
nions, though  in  a  private  manner. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  Goths,  A.  D. 
410,  they  retired  from  Rome,  and  went 
first  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards  into 
Africa,  where  tney  published  their  doc- 
Uines  with  more  freedom.  From  Africa, 
Pelagius  passed  into  Palestine,  while 
Celestius  remained  at  Carthage,  with  a 


view  to  preferment,  dearing  to  be  ad- 
mitted among  the  presbyters  of  that 
city.  But  the  discovery  of  his  opinions 
having  blasted  all  his  hopes,  and  his  er- 
rors being  condemned  in  a  council  held 
at  Carthagje,  A.  D.  412,  he  departed 
from  that  city,  and  went  into  the  East 
It  was  from!  this  time,  that  Augustin,  the 
famous  bishop  of  Hippo,  began  to  attack 
the  tenets  of  Pelagius  and  Celestius  in 
his  learned  and  elegant  writings;  and 
to  him,  indeed,  is  principally  due  the 
^lory  of  having  suppressed  this  sect  in 
Its  very  birth.     . 

,  Things  went  more  smoothly  with  Pe- 
la^us  in  the  East,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  protection  and  favour  of  John,  bi- 
shop of  Jerusalem,  whose  attachment  to 
the  sentiments  of  Origen  led  him  natu- 
rally to  countenance  those  of  Pelagius, 
on  account  of  the  conformity  that  there 
seemed  to  be  between  these  two  sys- 
tems. Under  the  shadow  <rf  this  pow- 
erful protection,  Pelagius  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  his  opinions,  and  form- 
ed disciples  in  several  places.  And 
though,  m  the  year  415,  he  was  accused 
by  Orosius,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  whom 
Augustin  had  sent  into  Palestine  for 
that  purpose,  before  an  assembly  of  bi- 
shops met  at  Jerusalem,  yet  he  was  dis- 
missed without  the  least  censure ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  was  soon  after  fiiUy  ac- 
quitted of  all  errors  by  the  council  of 
Diospolis, 

This   controversy   was  brought  to 
Rome,  and  referred  by  Celestius  and 
Pelagius  to  the  decision  of  Zosimus,  who 
was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  A.  D.  417. 
The  new  pontiff,  gained  over  by  the  am- 
biguous  and  seemingly  orthdidox  con- 
fession of  faith  that  Celestius,  who  was 
now  at  Rome,  had  artfiiUy  drawn  up, 
and  also  by  the  letters  and  protestations 
of  Pelagius,  pronounced  in   favour  of 
these  monks,  declared  them  sound  in 
the  faith,  and  unjustly  pereecuted  by 
their  adversaries.  The  African  bishops, 
with  Au^stin  at  their  head,  little  af- 
fected with  this  declaration,  continued 
obsfinately  to  maintain  the  judgment 
they  had  pronouncedin  this  matter,  and 
to  strengthen  it  by  their  exhortations, 
their  letters  and  their  writings.  Zosimus 
yielded  to  the  perseverance  of  the  Afri- 
cans, changed  nis  mind,  and  condemn- 
ed, "with  the  utmost  severity,  Pelagius 
and  Celestius,  whom  he  had  honoured 
with  his  approbation,  and  covered  -with 
his  protection.    This  was  followed  by  a 
train  of  e^dls,  which  pursued  these  two 
monks  without  interruption.  Theywere 
condemned,  says  Mo^eim,  by  that  same 
Ephesian  council  which  had  launched 
its  thunder  at  the  head  of  Nestorius*  In 
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short,  tiie  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Africans, 
oy  their  councils,  and  emperors,  by  their 
edicts  and  penal  laws,  demolished  this 
sect  in  its  imancy,  and  suppressed  it  en- 
tirely before  it  had  acquired  any  tolera- 
ble aegree  of  vigour  or  consistence. 

PENAl^CE,  a  punishment  either  vo- 
luntary, or  imposed  by  authority,  for 
the  faults  a  person  has  committed.  Pe- 
nance is  one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Besides  fasting, 
alms,  abstinence,  and  the  like,  which 
are  the  general  conditions  of  penance, 
there  are  others  of  a  n\ore  particular 
kind;  as  the  repeating  a  certain  num- 
ber of  avemarys,  paternosters,  and  cre- 
dos; wearing  a  hair  shift,  and  giving 
oneself  a  certain  number  of  stripes.  In 
Italy  and  Spain  it  is  usual  to  see  Chris- 
tians, almost  naked,  loaded  with  chains, 
and  lashing  themselves  at  every  step. 
See  PoPERv 

PENITENCE  is  sometimes  used  for 
a  state  of  repentance,  and  sometimes  for 
the  act  Of  repenting.  It  is  also  used  for 
a  discipline  or  punishment  attending  re- 
pentance, more  usually  called  penance. 
It  also  gives  title  to  several  religious  or- 
ders, consisting  either  of  converted  de- 
bauchees and  reformed  prostitutes,  or  of 
persons  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
office  of  reckdming  them.  See  next  ar- 
ticle. 

Order  of  penitents  of  St,  Magdalen 
was  estabhshed  about  the  year  1272,  by 
one  Barnard,  a  citizen  of  Marseilles, 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
converting  the  courtesans  of  that  city. 
Barnard  was  seconded  by  sieveral  others, 
whojj  forming  a  kind  of  society,  were  at 
length  erected  into  a  religious  order  by 
pope  Nicholas  III.  under  Uie  rule  of  St. 
Augustin.  F.  Gesney  says,  thejr  also 
made  a  religious  order  of  the  penitents, 
or  women  uiey  converted,  givmg  them 
the  same  rules  and  observances  which 
they  themselves  kept 

Congregation  ofpenUenta  of  St.  Mag- 
dalen at  Paris,  owed  its  nse  to  the 
preaching  of  F.  Tisseran,  a  Franciscan, 
who  converted  a  vast  number  of  courte- 
sans, about  the  year  1492.  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleans,  gave  them  his  house  for  a  mo- 
nastery; or  rather,  as  appears  by  their 
constitution,  Charles  VIlI.  eave.  them 
the  hotel  called  JBochaiene,  wnence  they 
were  removed  to  St  George's  Chapel, 
in  1572.  By  virtue  of  a  brief  of  pope 
Alexander,  Simwi,  bishop  of  Pans,  m 
1497,  drew  them  up  a  body  of  statutes, 
and  gave  them  the  rule  of  St  Augustin. 
It  was  necessary  before  a  woman  could 
be  admitted,  that  she  had  first  com- 
mitted the  «n  of  the  flesh.  None  were 
admitted  who  wore  above  tiiirty-'five 


years  of  age.  Snce  its  reformation  by 
-Mary  Alvequin,  in  1616,  none  haye 
been  admitted  but  maids,  who,  however, 
still  retain  the  ancient  name,  penitents. 
PENITENTS,  an  appellation  ^ven 
to  certain  fraternities  of^penitents,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  diflferent  shape  and 
colour  of  their  habits.  These  are  secu- 
lar societies,  who  have  their  rules,  sta- 
tutes, and  churches,  and  make  public 
processions  under  their  particular  cross- 
es or,  banners.  Of  these,  it  is  said,  there 
are  more  than  a  hundred,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  are  as  follow:  the 
White  Penitents,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral dififerent'sorts  at  Rome,  ^e  most 
ancient  of  which  was  constituted  in 
1264:  the  brethren  of  this  fraternity 
everv  year  give  portions  to  a  certain 
number  of  young  girls,  in  order  to  their 
being  married :  their  habit  is  a  kind  of 
white  sackcloth,  and  on  the  shoulder  is 
a  circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  red 
and  white  cross.  Black  Penitents,  the 
most  considerable  of  which  ai'e  the  Bre- 
thren of  Mercy,  instituted  in  1488  by 
some  Florentines,  in  order  to  assist  cri- 
minals during  their  imprisonment,  and 
at  the  time  of  their  death.  On  the  day 
of  executiop  they  walk  in  procession  be-  / 
fore  them,  singing  the  seven  penitential 
psalms,  and  the  htanies;  and  after  they 
are  dead,  they  take  them  down  from  the 
gibbet,  and  oury  them:  their  habit  is 
black  sackcloth.  There  are  others 
whose  business  is  to  bury  such  per- 
sons as  are  found  dead  in  the  streets: 
these  wear  a  death's  head  on  one  side  of 
their  habit.  There  are  also  blue,  g^y> 
red,  green,  and  violet  penitents,  all  whicn 
are  remarkable  for  littie  else  besides  the 
different  colours  of  their  habits. 

Penitents,  or  Converts  of  the  name  of 
Jesus,  a  congregation  of  religious  at  Se- 
'  ville,  in  Spain,  consisting  of  women  who 
have  led  a  licentious  life,  founded  in  , 
1550.  This  monastery  is  divided  into 
three  quarters:  one  for  professed  reli- 
gious; another  for  novices;  a  third  for 
those  who  are  under  correction.  Wh^ 
these  last  give  signs  of  a' real  repen- 
tance, they  are  removed  into  the  quar- 
ter of  the  novices,  wher^  if  they  do  not 
behave  themselves  well,  they  are  re- 
manded to  their  correction.  They  ob- 
serve the  rule  o£  St  Augustin. 

Penitents  of  Orvieto,  are  an  order  of 
nuns  instituted  by  Antony  Simoncelli,  a 
gentleman  of  Orvieto,  in  Italy.  The 
monastery  he  built  was  at  first  deagn- 
ed  for  the  reception  of  poor  girls  aban-  ' 
doned  by  their  parent^  and  in  danger 
of  losing[  their  virtue.  In  1662  it  was 
erected  mto  a  monastery,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  auch  as  having  abandoned  them-^ 
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selves  to  impurity,  were  willing  to  take 
up,  and  consecrate  themselves  to  God 
by  solemn  vows.  Their  rule  is  that  of 
the  Carmelites. 

PENITENTIAL,  an  ecclesiastical 
book  retained  among  the  Komanists,  in 
which  is  prescribed  what  relates  to  the 
imposition  of  penance,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  penitents.  There  are  vari- 
ous penitentials,  as  the  Roman  peniten- 
tial ;  that  of  the  venerable  Bede  ;  that 
of  pope  Gregory  the  Third,  &c. 

PENITENTIARY,  in  the  ancient 
Christian  church,  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain presb5rters  or  priests,  appointed  in 
every  church  to  receive  the  private 
confessions  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
facilitate  public  discipline,  by  acquaint- 
ing them  what  sins  were  to  be  expiated 
by  public  penance,  and  to  appoint  pri- 
vate penance  for  such  private  crimes  as 
were  not  proper  to  be  publicly  cen- 
sured. 

Penitentiary,  also,  in  the  court  of 
Rome,  is  an  office  in  which  are  ex- 
amined and  delivered  out  the  secret 
bulls,  dispensations,  &c  Penitentiary 
is  also  an  officer  in  some  cathedrals, 
vested  with  po\f  er  from  the  bishop  to 
absolve  in  cases  rei'eiTcd  to  him. 

PENTATEUCH,  from  ^vle,  five, 
aiid  nvx^h  an  mstrument  or  volume, 
signifies  the  collection  of  the  five  instiii- 
ments  or  books  of  Moses,  which  are 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy.  Some  modem  wri- 
ters, it  seems,  have  asserted  that  Moses 
did  not  compose  the  Pentateuch,  be- 
cause the  author  always  speaks  in  the 
third  person;  abridges  his  narration 
like  a  writer  who  collected  from  an- 
cient memoirs  J  sometimes  interrupts 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  for  exam- 
ple. Gen.  iv.  23 ;  and  because  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Moses  at  the  end, 
&c  It  is  observed,  also,  in  the  text  of 
the  Pentateuch,  that  there  are  some 
places  that  are  defective :  for  example, 
m  Exod.  xii.  8.  we  see  Moses  speaking 
to  Pharaoh,  where  the  author  omits  the 
begmning  of  his  discourse.  The  Sama- 
ritan hiserts  in  the  same  place  what  is 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  In  other  places 
the  same  Samaritan  copy  adds  what  is 
deficient  in  the  Hebrew;  and  what  is 
contained  more  than  the  Hebrew  seems 
80  well  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
discourse,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
separate  them.  Lastly,  theyihmk  they 
observe  certain  strokes  in  the  Penta- 
teuch which  can  hardly  agree  with 
Moses,  who  was  bom  and  bred  in  Egypt ; 
as  what  he  says  of  the  earthly  paradise, 
«t  the  rivers  that  watered  it  and  ran 
through  it;  of  the  cities  of  Babylon, 


Erech,  Resen,  and  Calneh ;  of  the  gold 
of  Pison ;  of  the  bdellium,  of  the  stotie 
of  Sohem,  or  onyx  stone,  which  was  to 
be  found  in  that  country. — These  parti- 
culars, observed  with  such  curiosity, 
seem  to  yvova  that  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  lived  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Add  what  he  says  concerning  the  ark  of 
Noah,  of  its  construction,  of  the  place 
where  it  rested,  of  the  wood  wherewith 
it  was  built,  of  the  bitumen  of  Babylon, 
&c.  But  in  answer  to  ail  these  objections 
it  is  iustly  observed,  that  these  books  are 
by  the  niost  ancient  writers  ascribed  to 
Moses,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thoritv  of  heathen  writers  themselves, 
that  they  are  liis  writings ;  besides  this, 
we  have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  ever  since  Moses's 
time.  Divers  texts  of  the  Pentateuch 
implv  that  it  was  written  by  him ;  and 
the  Dook  of  Joshua  and  other  parts  of 
Scripture  iniport  as  much ;  and  though 
some  passages  have  been  thought  to 
imply  the  contrary,  yet  this  is  but  a  late 
opmion,  and  has  been  sufficientiy  con- 
fated  by  several  learned  men.  It  is  pro- 
bable, fiowever,  that  Ezra  published  a 
new  edition  of  the  books  of  Moses,  in 
which  he  might  add  those  passages  that 
many  suppose  MoSes  did  not  write. 
The  Abbe  Tome,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  French  king  in  Lent,  1764, 
makes  the  following  remarks:  **The 
legislator  of  the  Jews  was  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch;  an  immortal  work, 
wherem  he  paints  the  marvels  of  his 
reign  with  the  majestic  picture  of  the 
government  and  religion  which  he  estar 
olished !  Who  before  our  modem  infi- 
dels ever  ventured  to  obscure  tiiis  hv- 
contestable  fact.^  Who  ever  sprang  a 
doubt  about  this  among  the  Hebrews? — 
What  greater  reasons  have  there  ever 
been  to  attribute  to  Mahomet  his  Al- 
coran, to  Plato  his  Republic,  or  to  HO' 
mer  his  sublime  poems  ?  Rather  let  us 
say,  Wliat  work  in  any  aee  ever  ap- 
peared more  truly  to  bear  the  name  of 
its  real  author?  It  is  not  an  ordinary 
book,  which,  like  many  others,  may  be 
easily  hazarded  under  a  fictitious  name. 
It  is  a  sacred  book,  which  the  Jews  have 
always  read  with  a  veneration,  that  re- 
mains after  seventeen  hundred  years 
exile,  calamities,  and  reproach.  In  tlHs 
book  the  Hebrews  included  all  their 
science ;  it  was  their  civil,  political,  and  -i 
sacred  code,  their  only  treasui'e,  their  jj 
calendar,  their  annals,  the  only  titie  of 
their  sovereigns  and  pontiffs,  the  alone 
mle  of  polity  and  worship :  by  conse- 
quence it' must  be  formed  -with  their 
monarchy,  and  necessarily  have  the 
same  epoch  as  theh*  government  and 
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reli^kft,  &c.~Moses  speaki  otfly  truth, 
though  infidels  fchlat^e  him  with  impos- 
tare.  But,  great  God  !  what  an  impos* 
tftf  must  he  be,  who  first-  spoke  or  the 
dfvhlity  ui  a  manner  *>  subhme,  that  no 
one  shice,  dut-ing  almost  four  thousand 
yeats,  has  beeh. able  to  surpass  him! 
What  an  impostor  must  he  be  whose 
writings  breathe  only  virtue ;  who^ 
style  equally  simple,  afecthig,  and  sub- 
lime, xin  spite  of  the  rudeness  of  those 
first  ages,  openly  displays  an  inspiration 
altogether  divine !"  See  Ainsvjorth  and 
Kidder  on  the  Pentateuch;  'Prideanx'e 
Con,  vol.  i.p.  345, 345, 573, 575 ;  Marafi's 
Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Mo- 
sea  considered;  Warburton^a  Divine 
Legation ;  Dr.  Graves's  lectures  on  the 
last  four  books  in  'the  Old  Test.  Jen- 
kins^ Reasonableness  of  Chri^aniHt ; 
Watson's  Afiolo^,  let.  2  and  3;  Ta- 
bor* 8  Horde  Mosaicae,  or  a  View  of  the 
Mosaical  Records.    - 

PENTECOST,  a  solemn  festival  of 
the  Jews,  so  called,  because  it  was  cele- 
brated fifty  days  after  the  feast  of  the 
passover.  Lev.  xTdii.  15.  It  corresponds 
with  the  Christians'  Whitsuntide,  for 
which  it  is  sometimes  used. 

PERFECTION,  that  state  (xt  quali- 
ty of  a  thing,  in  which  it  is  free  from  de- 
fect or  redundancy.  According  to*  some, 
it  is  divided  mto  physical  Or  -nktural, 
whereby  a  thing  has  all  itis  powers  and 
faculties ;  moral,  or  an  eminent  degree 
of  goodness  and  piety ;  and  metafi/rysi- 
cdl  or*  transcendant  is  the  possession  of 
aUthe  essential  attributes  or  parts  ne- 
cessary to  the  integrity  of  a  substance; 
or  it  is  that  whereby  a  thmg  ha*  or  is 
provided  of  every  thmg  belon^n^  td  its 
nature  ;  such  is  the  J)erfection  6t  God-. 
—The  term  perfection,  says  the  great 
Witsius,  is  not  always  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Scriptures. '  1.  There  is  a 
perfection  of  W72ccrz7i/,  whereby  a  man 
serves  God  Avithout  hj-poCrisy,  Job  i.  1.^ 
Is.  xxxviii.  3.-^2.  There  is  a  perfection 
of  fiartSy  subjective  with  respect  to  the 
whole  man,  1  TbeSs.  v.  23.  aUd  objec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  whole  law, 
Avhcn  all  the  duties  prescribed  by  God 
are  observed,  Ps.  cxix.  128.  Luke  L 
6.-^3.  There  is  a  comfiarative  perifec- 
tion  ascribed  to  those  who  are  advanced 
in  knowledge,  faith,  and  sanctification, 
in  comparison  of  those  who  are  fetHl  in- 
fants and  untaught,  1  John  ii.  13. 1  Cor.. 
ii.  6.  Phil.  iii.  15. — 45.  Thei'e  is  an  ervan- 
p-/f/zca/  perfection.  Th^  righteousness 
of  Christ  being  imputed  to  the  believer, 
he  is  complete  in  him,  and  accepted  of 
Ood  as  perfect  through  Christ,  CoL  iL 
10.  Eph.  V.  27.  2  Cor.  v.  21..--5.  There 
Is  also  a  perifec^n  of  degrees^  bf  which 


a  persort  performs  all  the  commands  6f 
God  'with  the  full  ebcerdon  of  all  his 
powers,  withou*  the  least  defect  This 
is  what  the  law  of  "^od  requires,  but 
what  the  Mi'te  cannot  attain  to  in  this 
life,  thougflr  we  willingly  allow  them  dU 
the  other  kinds  above-mentioned,  Rom. 
vii.  24.  PhiL  iii.  12.  1  John  i.  8.  WUsH 
CECOTiofftia  Faderum  Dei,  lib.  iii.  cap. 
12,  J  154;  Bates's  m^ks,  p.  557,  &c 
La^if  and  Wesley  on-  Perfection ;  Dod- 
dridge's LectiireSilec  ISl. 
PERFECTIONS'  OF   GOD.    Sec 

ATTRIBTJtES:  ;  '' 

PERJURY  is  the  taking  of  an  oath, 
ih  order  i6  tell  Or  confirm  a  faliseHood 
This  is  a  very  heihdus  crime,  as  it  is 
treating  the  Almighty  with  irreverence; 
denying,  or  at  least  discarding  Ws  om- 
niscience ;  profaning  his  name,  and  vio- 
lating truth.  It  has  always  been  es- 
teemed a  very  detectable  thhigi  and 
those  who  have  been  proved  guilty  of 
it,  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  pests 
of  society.    See  OaTh. 

PERMISSION  OF  SIN.    See  Sin. 

PERSECUTION  is  any  pain  or  af- 
fliction which  a  person  designedly  in- 
flicts upon  another;  aaid,  in  a  more  re- 
strained sense,  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
tians  on  a!ccount  of  their  refigicm.  Per- 
secution is  threefold.  1.  Mental^  when 
the  spirit  of  a  man  rises  up  and  opposes 
another. — %  Ferda/,when  men  give  nard 
words  and  deal  inundharitable  censures. 
— S.  Actual  or  ofien,  by  tJie  hand,  such 
asf  the  dra^rfhg  of  innocfent  persbns  be- 
fore the  tnbunal  o^  Justice,  Matt.  ic.  18. 
The  uiilawfiiilness  of  persecution  for 
conscience  sake  must  appear  pl^  to 
every  one  that  possesses  the  least  de- 
gree of  thought  or  of  feeling.  **  To  ba- 
nish, imprison,  plunder,  starve,  hang, 
and  bum  men  for  religion,"  says  the 
shrewd  Jortin,  **is'not  the  Gospel  of 
Christ;  it  is'  the  Gospel  of  the  DeviL 
Where  persecution  begins,  Christianity 
ends.  Christ  never  used  any  thing  that 
lool^ed  like  force  or  violence,  except 
once;  and  that  was  to  drive  bad  men 
out  of  the  temple,  and  not  to  drive  them 
in." 

We  know  the  ori^  of  it  to  be  from 
the  prince  of  darkness,  who  began  ^e 
dreadful  practice  in  the  first  family  on 
earth,  and  who,  more  or  less,  has  oeen 
carrying  on  the  same  woi  ever  since, 
and  that  almost  among  all  parties. 
•*  Persecution  for  conscience  sake,"  -Says 
Dr.  Doddridge,  is  every  way  inconsia* 
tent,  because,  1.  It  is  founded  on  an  ab- 
surd supposition,  that  one  man  has  a 
right  to  judge  for  another  in  matters  of 
religion.— 2.  It  is  evidently  opposite  to 
that  fiindameiMal  prind^e  of  moi:3i]ity ; 
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that  we  should  do  to  o^eis  as  we  could 
reasonably  desire  they  should  do  to  us. — 
S.  It  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  an- 
swer the  end  which  its  patrons  profess 
to  intend  by  it— 4.  It  evidently  tends  to 
produce  a  great  deal  of  mischief  and 
confusion  in  the .  world. — 5,  The  Chris- 
tian religion  must,  humanly  speaking, 
be  not  only  obstructed,  but  destroyed, 
should  persecuting  prindples  universal- 
ly prcvaiL— 6.  Persecution  is  so  far  from 
bemg  required,  or  encouraged  by  the 
Go^pd,  that  it  is  most  directly  contrary 
to  many  of  its  precepts,  and  indeed  to 
the  whole  of  it'* 

The  chief  objects  who  have  fdl  a  prey 
to  this  diabolical  ^kithave  been  Chris- 
tians; a  rfiort  account  of  whose  suffer- 
ings we  shall  here  pve,  as  persecuted 
by  the  Jews,  Heathens,  and  tnose  of  the 
same  name. 

Persecution  ofChriatiana  by  the  Jews, 
Here  we  need  not  be  copious,  as  the 
New  Testament  will  inform  the  reader 
more  particularly  how  the  first  Chris- 
tians sufiRered  for  the  cause  of  truth. 
Jesus  Christ  himself  was  exposed  to  it 
in  the  greatest  deeree.  The  four  evan- 
gelists recOTd  the  oreadfiil  scenes,  which 
need  not  here  be  enlarged  on.  After 
his  death,  the  apostles  suffered  every 
evil  whkh  the  malice  of  the  Jews  could 
invent,  and  their  mad  zeal  execute. 
They  who  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, will  find  that,  like  their  Mastei*, 
they  were  despised  and  rejected  of 
men,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nity and  contempt. 

II.  Feraectaion  of  Christians  by  the 
Heathen,  Historians  usually  reckon  ten 
general  persecutions,  the  first  of  which 
was  under  the  emperor  Nero,  thirty- 
one  years  after  our  Lord's  ascendon, 
when  that  emperor,  having  set  fire  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  threw  the  odium  of 
that  execrable  action  cm  the  Christians. 
First  Those  were  apprehended  who 
openly  avowed  themselves  to  be  of  that 
sect ;  then  by  them  were  discovered  an 
immense  mmiitude,  all  of  whom  were 
convicted.  Their  death  and  tortures 
were  s^ravated  by  cruel  derision  and 
sport;  for  they  were  either  covered 
with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or  fastened  to 
crosses,  and  wrapped  up  in  combusti- 
ble garments,  that  when  the  day-light 
failed,  they  might  like  torches,  serve  to 
dispel  the  darkness-  of  the  night.  For 
this  tragical  spectacle  Nero  lent  his  own 
gardens;  and  exhibited  at  the  same 
time  the  public  diversions  of  the  circus ; 
sometimes  driving  a  chariot  in  person, 
and  sometin^^  standing  as  a  spectator, 
,wmle  ^he  s!,)Lrieks  of  women  burning  to 


ashes  supplied  music  for  his  ean^ 
2.  The  .second  general  persecutiai  was 
under  Domitian,  in  the  year  95,  wheu 
40,000  were  supposed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom.— 3.  Thethirdbeganinthe 
third  year  of  t'rajan,  in  the  year  100, 
and  was  carrieion  with  great  violence 
for  several  years^t— 4.  The  fourth  was 
under  Antoninus,  when  the  Christians 
were  banished  from  their  houses,  forbid- 
den to  show  their  heads,  reproached, 
beaten,  hurried  from  place  to  place, 
plundered,  imprisoned,  and  stoned.— 
5.  The  fifth  began  in  the  year  127,  un- 
der Severu^  when  great  cruelties  were 
committed.    In  this  reign  happened  the 
martyrdom  of  Perpetua  and  FeUdtas, 
and  their  companions.    Perpetua  had  an 
mfent  at  the  breast  ,and  Felicitas  was 
just  delivered  at  tlie  trnie  of  their  being 
put  to  de^th.    These  two  beautiful  aid 
amiable  young  women,  mothers  of  in- 
fant children,  after  suffering  much  in 
prison,  were  exposed  before  an  insalt- 
mg  multitude,  to  a  wild  cow,  who  man- 
gled their  bodies  in  a  most  horrid  man- 
ner :  after  which  they  were  earned  to 
a  conspicuous  place,  and  put  to  death  by 
the  sword.— 6.  The  sixth  began  witii 
the  reign  of  Maximinus,  in  235.-— 7.  The 
seventh,  which  was  the  most  dreadfiil 
ever  known,  began  in  250,  under  the 
emperor  Decius,  when  the  Christjans 
were  In  all  places  driven  from  their 
habitations,  stripped  of  their  est^ 
tormented   with    racks,   &c— 8.  Th^ 
eighth  began  in  257,  under  Valerian. 
Both  men  and  women  suffered  death, 
some  by  scourging,  some  by  the  sword, 
and  some  by  fire.— 9.  The  nmth  was 
under  Aurelkn,  in  274 ;  but  this  was  m- 
considerable,  compared  with  the  others 
hefore-ipentioned.— 10.  The  tentft  began 
in  the   mneteerith  year  of  Diodesian, 
503.  In  this  dreadful  persecution,  which 
lasted  ten  years,  houses  filled  with  Chris- 
tians were  set  on  fire,  and  whole  droves 
were  tied   together   with  ropes,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.    It  is  related  that 
17,000  were  slain  in  one  month's  time; 
and  that  during  the  continuance  of  this 
persecution,  in  the  province  of  E§ypt 
alone,  no  less   than  144,000  Christians 
died  oy  the  violence  of  their  persecu- 
tors: besides  700,000  that  diedthrou^ 
the  fatigues  of  banishment^  or  the  pub- 
lic works  to  which    th^y  were  con- 
demned. ■ 

III.  Persecution  of  Christians  by  thost 
of  the  same  name.  Numerous  were  the 
persecutions  of  different  sects  from  Con- 1 
stantine*s  time  to  the  reformation;  hnt 
when  the  famous  Martin, Luther, arose, 
and  opppsedj  the  errors  arid  ambition  oi 
tlie  church  of  Rome,  aiid  the  sentiments 
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of  this  «ood  man  began  to  spi^ead*  the 
pope  and  his  clergy  joined  all  their  forces 
to  hinder  thdr  progress.  A  general 
council  of  the  clergy  was  called:  this 
was  the  &mous  council  of  Trent,  which 
was  held  for  near  eighteen  successive 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  establishbg 
popery  in  greater  splendour,  and  pre- 
venting the  reformation.  The  friends  to 
the  retormaition  were  anathematized  and 
excommunicated,  and  the  life  of  Lu- 
ther was  often  in  danger,  though  at  last 
he  died  on  the  bed  of  peace.  From  time 
to  time  innumerable  schemes  were  sug- 
gested to,  overthrow  the  reformed 
church,  and  wars  wei-e  set  on  foot  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  invincible  ar- 
mada, as  it  was  vjunly  called,  had  the 
same  end  in  view.  The  inquisition, 
wliich  was  established  in  the  twelfth 
century  against  the  Waldenses  (See 
iNquisiTioN)  was  now  more  effectually 
set  to  work.  Terrible  persecuticms 
were  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  even  in  Bohemia,  which  con- 
timied  about  thirty  years,  and  the  blood 
of  the  saints  was  said  to  flow  like  rivers 
of  water.  The  countries  of  Poland,  Li- 
thuania, and  Hungary,  wei*e  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  deluged  with  Protestant 
blood.    In 

HOLLAND, 
and  in  the  other  Low  Countries,  for 
many  years  the  most  amazing  cruelties 
were  exercised  under  the  merciless  and 
unrelenting  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  df  that  part  of 
the  world  were  then  in  subjection.  Fa- 
ther Paul  observes,  that  these  Belgic 
martyrs  were  50,000 ;  but  Grotius  and 
others  observe,  that  there  were  100,000 
who  suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Herein,  however,  Satan  and  his 
agents  failed  of  their  purpose;  for  ip 
the  issue  great  pa$t  of  the  Netherlands 
shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  erected 
themselves  into  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent state,  which  has ,  ever  since 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  principal 
Protestant  countries  of  the  universe. 
FRANCE. 
No  country,  perhaps,  has  ever  pro- 
ducecj.  more  mairtjrrs  than  this.  After 
many  cruelties,  had  been  exercised 
against  -the  Protestants,  there  was  a 
most  violent  persecution  of  them  in  the 
year  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
Many  of  the  i)rincip^  Protestants  were 
invited  td  Paris  under  a  solenui  oath  of 
safety,  upon  occasion  of  the  mai-riage  of 
the  kin^  of  Navarre  with  the  French 
king's  sister.  The  queen  dowager  of 
Navarre,  a  zealous  Protestant, .  how- 
ever, was  poisoned  by  a  pair  of  glovps 
before  the  marriage  was  solemnized. 


Coligiu,  admiral  of  France,  was  baseljr 
murdered  in  his  own  house,  and  then 
thrown  out  of  the  window  to  gra^  the 
malice  of  the  duke  of  Guise :  his  head 
was  afterwards  cut  off,  and  sent  to  the 
king  and  queen-mother;  and  his  body, 
after  a  thousand  indignities  offered  to  it, 
hung  by  the  feet  o^  a  gibbet  After 
this  the  murderers  ravaged  the  whole 
city  of  Paris,  and  butchered  in  three 
days,  above  ten  thousand  lords,  gentle- 
men, presidents,  and  people  of  all  ranks. 
A  horrible  scene  of  things,  says  Thua- 
nus,  when  the  very  streets  and  pas- 
sengers resounded  with  the  noise  [of 
those  that  met  together  for  murder  and 
plunder ;  the  groans  of  those  who  :vVere 
dying,  and  the  shrieks  of  such  as  were 
just  g(Mng  to  be  butchered,  were  every 
wlierfe  heard;  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
thrown  out  of  the  windows ;  the  courts 
and  chambers  of  the  houses  filled  with 
them ;  the  dead  bodies  of  others  drag- 
ged through  the  streets;  their  blood 
runnmg  through  the  channels  in  such 
plenty,  that  torrents  seemed  to  empty 
themselves  in  the  neighboui-in^  river : 
in  a  word,  an  innumerable  multitude  oi 
men,  women  with  child,  maidens,  and 
ohildren,  were  aU  involved  in  one  com- 
mon destruction ;  and  the  gates  and  en- 
trances of  the  king's  palace  all  be- 
smeared with  their  blood.  From,  the 
city  of  Paris  the  massacre  spread 
tiiroughout  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the 
city  of  Meaux  they  threw  above  two 
hundred  into  eaol;  and  after  they  had 
ravished  and  Killed  a  great  number  of 
women,  and  plundered  the  houses  of  the 
Protestants,  tney  executed  their  fury  on 
those  they  had  imprisoned ;  and  calling 
them  one  by  one,  they  were  killed,  ^ 
Thuanu^  expresses,  like  sheep  in  a 
market  In  Orleans  they  murdered 
above  five  hundred,  men,  women,  aM 
children,  and  enriched  themselves^with 
the  spofl.  The  same  cruelties  were 
practised  at  Angers,  Troyes,  Bouges, 
La  Charite,  and  especially  at  Lyons, 
where  they  inhumanly  destroyed  above 
eight  hundred  Protestants:  children 
hanging  on  their  parents'  necks ;  parents 
embracing  their  children ;  putting  rop^ 
about  the  necks  of  some,  dragging  them 
through  the  streets,  and  throwing  them, 
mangled,  torn,  and  half  dead,  into  the 
river.  According  to  I'h^anus,  above 
30,000  Pi-otestants  wei-e  destroyed  in 
this  massacre;  or,  as  others  affirm, 
above  100,000.  But  what .  aggravates 
these  scenes  with  still  greater  wanton- 
ness and  cruelty,  was,  the  manner  in 
which  the  news  was  received  at  Rome. 
When  the  letters  of  the  pope's  legate 
were  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  car-^ 
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dinala.  by  which  Ae'  ftssuted  the  t^opc 
that  all  was  traiisacted  by  'the  express 
win  and  command'  of  the  king,  it  was 
immediately  decreed  that  the  pope 
should  march  with  his  cardinals  to  the 
church  of  St  Mark,  and  in  the  most  so- 
lenm  manner  give  thanks  to  God  for  so 
great  a  b^rasing  conferred  an  the  see  of 
Rom^  and  the  Christian  world;  and 
ttiat,  offihc  Monday  after,  solemn  tnass 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  church  of 
Minerva,  at  which  the  pope,  Gregory, 
Xin.  and  cardinals  were  present;  and 
that  a  jubilee  should  be  published 
throughout  the  whole  Christian  World, 
and  the  cause  of  it  declared  to  be,  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  enemies  oi  the  truth  and 
church  in  France.  In  the  evening  the 
cannon  of  St  Angelo  were  fired  to  tes- 
tify the  public  joy ;  the'  whole  city  iDu- 
mmated  with  bonfires ;  and  no  one  sien 
of  rejoicing  omitted  that  was  usually 
made  for  the  greatest  victories  obtained 
in  favour  oi  the  Roman  church ! ! ! 

But  jdl  these  persecutions  were,  how- 
ever, far  exceeded  in  cruelty  by  those 
which  took  place  ih  the  time  oit  Louis 
XrV.  It  cannot  be  pleasant  to  anj^ 
man's  feeling^  who  has  the  least  hu- 
manity, to  recite  these  dreadfiil  scenes 
of  horror,  cruelty,  and  devastati(m ;  but 
to  show  what  superst^oi\,  bigotry,  and 
fanaticism,  are  capable  of  producing, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  holdmg  up  the 
spirit  of  persecution  to  contempt  we 
snail  here  give  as  concise  a'<JetaH  as 
possible.  The  'troopers,  soldiers,  and 
dragoons,  went  into  the  Protestants' 
houses,  where  they  marred  and  defaced 
Acjr  household  stuiF;  broke  their  look- 
ing-glasses and  other  utensili ;  threw 
about  tiieir  com  and  wme ;  scdd  what 
they  could  not  destroy;  and  thus,  in 
four  or  five  days,  the  Protestants  were 
stripped  of  above  a  million  of  money. 
But  mis  was  not  the  worst :  they  turned 
the  dining  rooms  of  gentlemen  into 
stables  for  horses,  and  treated  the  Own^ 
ers  of  the  houses  where  they  quartered 
\^ith  the  greatest  cruelty,  lashing  them 
about,  not  suflFering  them  to  eat  or 
drink.  When  they  saw  the  blood  and 
sweat  nm  down  their  £^ces,they  sluiced 
them  with  water,  and,  putting  over 
their  heads  kettle-drums  turned  upside 
down,  they  made  a  continual  din  upon 
them  till  these  unhappy  creacures  lost 
their  senses.  At  Negreplisse,  a  town 
near  Montaubon,  they  hung  up  Isaa6 
Favin,  a  Protestant  citizen  ofthat  place, 
by  his  arm-pits,  and  tormented  him  a 
whole  liight  by  pinching  and  tearing  off 
his  flesh  with  pincers.  They  made  a 
great  fire  round  about  a  boy,  twelve  || 


years  dd^  wh<^  witih  hands  and  eyes 
mted  up  to  heaven,  cried  out, «  My  (Sod, 
help  me !"  and  wh^they  foundthe  jrouth 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  renounce  his 
religion,  they  aiatched  him  from  thefire 
just  as  he  was  on  the  point  ofbdiig 
burnt  In  several  places  the  s<ddiers 
appliedred  hot  firons  to tbfe haiids and 
feet  of  men,  and  the  breasts  of  women. 
At  Nantes,  they  hungup  several  wo- 
men and  maids  by  thei^  feet,  and  others 
by  their  arm-pits,  and  thus  expo.sed 
them  to  public  view  staik  naked.  They 
bound  mothers,  that  gave  suckj  to  posts, 
and  let  then*  sucking  infants  lie  lan- 
guishing in  their  sight  for  several  days 
and  nights,  crjing  and  gasping  for  life. 
Some  they  bound  before  a  great  fire, 
and,  being  half  roasted,  let  them  go ;  a 
punishment  worse  than  death.  Amidst 
a  thousand  hideous  cries,  they  hung  up 
men  and  women  by  the  Imir,  and  some 
by  thdr  feet,  on  hooks  in  chimneys,  and 
smoked  them  with  vnsps  of  wet  hay  M 
they  were  suffocated.  They  tied  some 
urid.er  the  arms  with  ropes,  and  plung^ 
them  agdn  and  agahi  mto  wells ;  tney 
bound  others,  put  them  tothe  torture^and 
with  a  funnel  fiUed  them  with  wine  tOl 
the  fiimes  of  it  took  away  ^eir  reason, 
when  they  made  them  say  they  consent- 
ed to  be  CatholiGS»  They  stripped  them 
nsd^ed,  and,  after  a  thousand  mdignities^ 
stuck  tl^m  with  pms  and  needles  from 
head  to  foot  In  some  places  they  tied 
fethers  and  husbands  to  their  bed-posts, 
and,  before  their  eyes,  ravished  tii^ 
wives  and  daughter^  with  impunity. 
They  blew  up  men  and,  women  with 
bellows  till  they  burst  them.  If  aiiy,  to 
escape  these  barbairities,  endeavoured 
to  save  themselves  by  flight,  they  pur- 
sued them  into  the  fields  and  woo^ 
where  they  shot  at  them,  like  wild 
beast%  and. proliibited  them  from  de- 
parting the  kingdfom  (a  cruelty  never 
practised  by  Nero  or  Dioclesian,)  upon 
pain  of  coiifiscation  6f  effects,  the  gal- 
leys, the  lash,  and  perpetual  imprison* 
ment.  ,  With  these  scenes  of  desolation 
and  horror  the  popish  clergy  feasted 
their  eyes,  and  made  only  matter  of 
laughter  and  sport  of  them  J ! ! 

ENGLAND 
has  also  been  the  seat  of  much  persecu- 
tion. Though  Wickliffe,  the  first  re- 
former, diea  peaceably  in  his  bed,  yet 
such  was  the  malice  and  spirit  of  per- 
secuting Rome,  that  his  bcoies  were  or- 
dered to  be  dug  up,  and  cast  upon  a 
dunghill.  The  remains  of  this  excellent 
man  were  accordingly  dug  out  of  the 
grave,  where  they  had  lain  undisturbed 
fourrand-forty  years.  His  bones  were 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  ca«t  into  an  ad- 
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joiifine  brook.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  I 
Vlll.  Bilney,  Bayman,  and  many  other 
reformers  were  burnt ;  but  when  queen 
Mary  came  to  the  throne,  the  most  se- 
vere persecutions  took  place.    Hooper 
and  Kogefs  were  burnt  in  a  slow  hre. 
Saunders  was  cruelly  tormented  a  long 
time  at  the  stake  before  he  expired. 
Taylor  was  put  into  a  barrel  of  pitch, 
and  fire  set  to  it.    Eight  illustrious  per- 
sons, among  whom  was  Ferrar,  bishop 
of  St  David's,  were  sought  out,  and  burnt 
by  the  infamous  Bonner  in  a  few  days. 
Sixty-seven  persons  were    this   year,* 
A.  D.  1555,  burnt,  amongst  whom  were 
the  famous  Protestants,  Bradft)rd,  Rid- 
ley, Latimer,  and  Philpot.    In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1556,  eighty-five  persons 
were   burnt.  '  Women    suffered;   and 
one>   in  the  flames,  which   burst   her 
womb,  being  ne^r  her  time  of  delivery, 
a  child  fell  from  her  into   the   fire, 
which  being  snatched  out  by  some  6f 
the  observers  more  humane  than  the 
rest,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  babe 
to  be  again  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
burnt.    Thus  even  the  unbora  child  was 
Durnt'for  heresy !    O  God,  what  is  hu- 
man nature  when  left  to  itself!    Alas  ! 
dispositions  ferocious  as  infernal  then 
reign,  and  usurp  the  heart  of  man  !•  The 
queen    erected    a   commission    court, 
which  was  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  near  eighty  more.    Upon  the  whole, 
the  number  of  those  who  suffered  death 
for  the  reformed  religion  in  this  reign, 
were  no  less  th^  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  persons ;  of  whom  were 
five   bishops,    twenty-one    clergymen, 
eight   gen&emen,    eighty-four   trades- 
meni  one  hundred  husbandmen,  labour- 
ers^and  servants,  fifty-five  women,  .\nd 
.  four  children.  Besides  these,  there  were 
fifty-four  more  under  prosecution,  seven 
of  whom  were  whipped,  and  sixteen 
perished  in  prison,    rs  or  was  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  free  from  this  persecuting 
spirit.    If  any  one  refused  to  consent  to 
the  least  ceremony  in  worship,  he  was 
cast  into  prison,  where  many  of  the  most 
excellent  men  in  the  land  perished. 
Two     Protestant    Anabaptists     were 
burnt,  and  many  banished.    She  also,,  it 
is  said,  put  two  Brownists  to  death ;  and 
though  her  whole  reign  was'  distin- 
^ished  for  its  political  prosperity,  yet 
It  is  evident  that  she  did  not  understand 
the  rights  of  conscience ;  for  it  is  said 
that  more  sanguinary  laws  were  made 
in  her  rfeign  than  in  any  of  her  predeces- 
sors, and  her  hands  were  stained  with 
the  blood  both  of  P^nists  and  Puritans. 
James  I.  succeeded  Elizabeth:  he  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  commanding  all 
Protestants  tQ  conform   sti-ictly,   and 


without  any  exception,  to  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  oi  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.   Above  five  hundred  clergy  were 
immediatelY  silenced,  or  degraded,  for 
not  complying.    Some  were  excommu- 
nicated, and  some  banished  the  country. 
The  Dissenters  v/ere   distressed,  cen- 
sured, and  fined,  in  the  Star-cha,mber. 
Two  persons  were  burnt  for  heresy,  one 
at  Smithfield,  and  the  other  at  Litch- 
field. Worn  out  with  endless  vexations, 
and  unceasing  persecutions,  many  re- 
tired into  Holland,  and  from*  tlience  to 
America.    It  is^  witnessed  by  a  judicious 
historian,  that,  in  this  and  some  follow- 
ing reigns,  22,000  persons  were  banish- 
ed  from   England   by  persecution  to 
America.    In  Charles  the  First's  time 
arose  the  persecuting  Laud,  who  was 
the  occasion  of  distress  to  numbers.   Dr. 
Leighton,  for  writing  a  book  against 
the  hierarchy,  was  fined  ten  thousand 
pounds,  perpetual  imprisonment,  ahd 
whipping.    He  \yas  whipped,  and,  then 
placed  in  the  pilloiy ;  one  of  his  ears 
cut  off,  one  side  of  his  nose  slit ;  branded 
on  the  cheek  with  a  red  hot  iron,  with 
the  lettei*s  S.  S.  whipped  a  second  time, 
and  placed  in  the  pillory.    A  fortnight 
afterwards,  his  sores  being  yet  uncured, 
he  had  the  other  ear  cut  off,  the  other 
side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  the  other  cheek 
branded.    He  continued  in  prison  till  the 
long   parliament   set   him    at  liberty. 
About  four  years  afterwards,  William 
Prynn,  a  banister,  for  a  book  he  wrote 
against  the  8p.orts  oh  the  Lord's  day, 
was  deprived  fix)m  practising  at  Lin-' 
coin's  Inn,  degraded  trom  his  decree  at 
Oxford,  set  in  the  pillory,  had  his  ears 
cut  off,   imprisoned  for  life,  and  fined 
five  thousand  pounds.    Nor  were  the 
Presbyterians,  when  their  government 
came  to  be  established  in  England,  free 
from   the  charge  '  of  persecution.    In 
1645  an  ordinance  was. published,  sub- 
jecting all   wlio   preached   or   wrote 
against  the  Presbyterian  directory  for 

?ublic  worship  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
fty  pounds;  and  imprisonment  for  a 
year,  for  the  third  offence,  in  using  the 
episcopal  book  of  common  pvayer,  even 
in  a  private  family.  In  the  following 
yea»  the  Presbyterians  applied  to  Par- 
liament, pressing  them  to  enforce  uni- 
formity in  religion,  and  to  extu'pate 
E'  opery,^  prelacy,  heresy,  schism,  &c. 
ut  their  petition  was  injected ;  yet  iri 
1648  the  parliament,  iiiled  by  them, 
published  an  ordinance  agdnst  heresy, 
and  determined  that  any  person  who 
maintained,  published,  or  defen4ed  thci 
following  errors,  should  suffer  death. 
These  en-ors  were,  1.  Denying  th6 
being  of  a  God.— 2.  Denying  his  omni- 
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presence,  ommscience,  &c. — 3.  Denying 
the  Trinity  in  any  way. — 4.  Denying 
that  Christ  had  two  natu'res,— ^.  Deny- 
ing the  resurrection,  the  atonement,  the 
Scriptures.  In  Charies  the  Second's 
tei^  the  act  of  uniformity  passed,  by 
which  two  thousand  clergymen  were 
deprived  of  their  benefices.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  conventicle  act,  and  the  Ox- 
ford act,  under  which,  it  is  said,  eight 
thousand  persons  were  imprisoned  and 
reduced  to  want,  and  many  to  the  grave. 
In  this  reign  also,  the  Quakers  were 
much  persecuted,  and  numbers  of  them 
imprisoned.  Thus  we  see  how  England 
has  bled  under  the  hand  of  bigotry  and 
persecution ;  nor  was  toleration  enjoy- 
ed until  William  III.  came  to  the 
throne,  who  showed  himself  a  warm 
friend  to  the  rights  of  conscience.  The 
accession  of  the  present  royal  family 
was  auspicious  to  religious  liberty ;  and 
as  their  majesties  have  always  befriend- 
ed the  toleration,  the  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion has  been  long  curbed. 
IRELAND 
has  likeArise  been  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  the  Protestants,  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  of  whom  were  cruelly  mur- 
dered in  a  few  days,  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  It  began  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1641.  Having  secured  the  principal 
gentlemen,  and  seized  their  effects,  they 
murdered  the  common  people  in  cold 
blood,  forcing  many  thousands  to  fly 
from  their  houses  and  settiements  na- 
ked into  the  bogs  and  woods,  where  they 
perished  with  hunger  and  cold.  Some 
they  whipped  to  death,  others  they 
stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  shame, 
and  then  drove  them  like  herds  of 
swine  to  perish  in  the  mountains :  many 
hundreds  were  drowned  m  rivers,  some 
had  their  throats  cut,  others  were  dis- 
membered. With  some  the  execrable 
villains  made  themselves  sport,  trying 
who  could  hack  the  deepest  into  an  En- 
glishman's flesh :  wiyes  and  young  vir- 
gins abused  in  the*  presence  of  their 
nearest  relations ;  nay,  they  taught  their 
children  to' strip  and  kill  the  children  of 
the  English,  and  dash  out  their  brains 
against  the  stones.  Thus  many  thou- 
sands were^  massacred  in  a  few  days, 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  of*  quality, 
before  they  suspected  their  danger,  or 
had  time  to  provide  for  their  defence. 
SCOTLAND,  SPAIN,  6cc. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  perse- 
cutions, there  have  been  several  others 
carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Scotland  for  many  yeai*s  together 
has  been  the  scene  of  cruelty  And  blood- 
shed, till  it  was  delivered  by  the  mo- 


narch at  the  revolution.  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  valley  of  Piedmont,  and  other 
places,  have  teen  the  seats  of  much 
persecution.  Popery,  we  see  has  had 
the  greatest  hand  in  this  mischievous 
work.  It  has  to  answer,  also,  for  the 
lives  of  milhons  of  Jews,  Mahometans;, 
and  barbarians.  When  the  Moors  con- 
ouered  Spain,  in  the  eighth  century, 
tney  allowed  the  Christians  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion ;  but  ii>  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  the  Moors  were 
overcome,  and  Ferdinand  subdued  th« 
Moriscoes,  the  descendants  of  the  above 
Moors,  many  thousands  were  forced  to 
be  baptised,  or  burnt,  massacred,  or 
banished,  and  the  children  sold  for 
slaves:  besides  innumerable  Jews,  who 
shared  the  same  cruelties,  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  infernal  courts  of  inquisi- 
tion. A  worse  slaughter,  if  possible, 
was  made  among  the  natives  of  Spanish 
America,  where  fifteen  millions  are 
said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  ge- 
nius of  popery  in  about  forty  years.  It 
has  been  computed  that  fifty  millions  of 
Protestants  have  at  different  times  been 
the  victims  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Papists,  and  put  to  death  for  thdr  re- 
ligious opinions.  Well,  therefore,  might 
the  inspired  penman  say,  that  at  mystic 
Babylon's  destruction,  *  was  foiind  in  her 
the  blood  of  prophets,  of  saints,  and  of 
aJU  that  was  slain  upon  the  earth,*  Rev. 
xviii.  24. 

To  conclude  this  article.  Who  can 
peruse  the  account  here  given  without 
feeling  the  most  painful  emoti(His,  and 
dropping  a  tear  over  the  madness  and 
deptavity  of  mankind?  Does  it  not  show 
us  what  human  beings  are  caj)able  dF 
when   influenced   by  supei'stition,   bi- 
gotry, and  prejudice  ?    Have  not  these 
baneful  principles  metamorphosed  m«i 
into  infem'als ;  and  entirely  extinguish- 
ed all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  and  the  voice  of 
reason.^    Alas!   what  has  sin  done  to 
make  mankind  s^ch  curses  to  one  ano- 
ther?   Merciful  God!    by   thy   great 
power  suppress  this  worst  of  all  evils, 
and  let  tnith  and  love,  meekness  and 
forbearance  universally  prevail!  jLim- 
borch's  Introduction  to  his  History  of 
the  Inquisition;  Memoirs  of  the  Perse- 
cutions  of  the  Protestants  in  Prance  by 
Le%vis  iJe  Enarolles;  Comber^s  History 
of  the  Parisian  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew;  A,  Robinson's  History   of 
Persecution;    Lockman's   History    of 
Popish  Persec,  Clark's  Looking'-Qrlaas 
for  Persecutors;  Doddridge's  Sermon 
071  Persecution;  Jortin's  ditto,  ser.  9.  voi 
iv.  Boiver^s  Lfves  of  the  Pofiesi  ■Pojc's 
Martyrs;    Woodrow's  History  of  the 
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SvffervngB  of  the  Church  of  Scotland; 
J^aCs  Jmatory  of  the  Pvntam^  and  of 
New  England;  History  of  the  Bohe- 
mian  Peraecutiom, 

PERSEVERANCE  is  the  continu- 
ance in  any  design,  state,  opinion,  or 
course  of  action.  The  perseverance  of 
the  saints  is  their  cojitinuance  in  a  state 
.  of  grace  to  a  state  of  glory.  Tliis  doc- 
trine has  aiForded  considerable  matter 
for  controversy  between  the  Calvinists 
and  Arniinians.  We  shall  briefly  here 
state  the  arguments  and  objections. 
And,  first,  the  perfections  of  God  are 
considered  as  strong  arguments  to  prove 
this  doctrine.  God,  as  a  Being  possess- 
ed of  infinite  love,  faithfiilness,  wisdom, 
and  power,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
sufFei-  anv  of  his  people  finally  to  fall 
into  perdition.  This  would  be  a  re- 
flection on  his  attributes,  and  argue  him 
to  be  worse  than  a  common  father  of 
his  family.  His  love  to  his  people  is 
unchangeable,  mid  therefore  they  can- 
not be  the  objects  of  it  at  one  time  and 
not  at  another,  John  xiii.  1.  Zeph.  iii. 
17.  Jer.  xxxi.  3.  His  faithfulness  to 
them  and  to  his  promise  is  not  founded 
upon  their  merit,  but  .his  own  will  jmd 
goodness :  this,  therefore,  cannot  be  vio- 
lated, Mai.  iii.  6.  Numb,  xxiii.  19.  His 
wisdom  foresees  every  obstacle  in  the 
way,  and  is  capable  of  removing;  it,  and 
directing  them  into  the  right  path.  It 
would  be  a  reflection  on  his  wisdom,  af- 
ter choosing  a  right  end,  not  to  choose 
right  means  in  accomplishing  the  same, 
Jer.  X.  6, 7.  His  fiower  is  insuperable, 
and  b  absolutely  and  perpetually  dis- 
pla)red  in  their  preservation  and.  pro- 
tection, 1  Peter  i.  5. — 2,  Another  argu- 
ment to  prove  this  doctrine  is  their  union 
to  Christ,  and  what  he  has  done  for 
them.  They  are  .said  to  be  chosen  in 
him,  Eph.  L  4.  united  to  him,  Eph.  i.  23. 
the  purchase  of  his  death,  Rom.  viii.  34. 
Tit  ii.  14 ;  the  objects  of  his  interces- 
sion, Rom.  v.  10.  Rom.  viii.  34.  1  John 
ii.  1,  2.  Now  if  there  be  a  possibilif  jr  of 
their  finally  fallmg,  then  this  choice, 
this  union,  his  death  and  intercession, 
Tnay  all  be  in  vain,  and  rendered  abor- 
tive ;  an  idea  as  derogatory  to  the  di- 
vine elory,  and  as  dishonourable  to  Je- 
sus Christ,  es  posably  can  be. — 3.  It  is 
,  ar^ed,  from  the  tvork  of  the  Spirit, 
^  Wmch  is  to  communicate  grace  and 
,  strength  equal  to  the  day,  Phil.  i.  6.  2 
Cor.  L  21,  25.  If,  indeed,  divine  grace 
I  were  dependent  on  the  will  of  man,  if 
,  by  his  own  power  he  had  brought  him- 
J  self  into  a  state  of  grace,  then  it  might 
J  follow  that  he  might  relapse  into,  an  op- 
^  I>OMte  state  when  that  power  at  any 
,    time  was  wealiened;  but  as  the  perse- 


verance of  the  saints  is  not  produced  by 
any  native  principles  in  themselves,  but 
by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  en- 
lightening, confirming,  and  establishing 
them,  of  course,  they  must  persevere, 
or  otherwise  it  would  be  a  renection  on 
this  Divine  agent,  Rom.  viii.  9.  1  Cor. 
vL  11.  John  IV.  14.  John  xvi.  14.--4. 
Lastly,  the  declarations  and^romises  of 
Scripture  are  very  numerous  in  favour 
of  this  doctrine,  Job  xvii.  9.  Psal.  xciv. 
14.  Psal.  cxxv.  Jer.  xxxii.  40.  John  x. 
28.  John  xvil  12.  1  Cor.  i.  8,  9. 1  Pet 
1.  5.  Prov.  iv.  18.  all  which  could  not 
be   ijpiQ,  if  this  doctrine  were  false. 
There  are  objections,  however,  to  this 
doctrine,   which    we    must   state. — 1. 
There    are   various   threatenings   de- 
nounced'against  those  who  apostatize, 
Ezek.  iii.  20.  Heb.  vi.  3, 6.  Psal.  cxxxv. 
3. — 5.  Ezek.  xviii.  24.    To  this  it  is  an- 
swered, that  somfe  of  these  texts  do  not 
so  much  as  suppose  the  filing  away  of 
a  truly  good  man;  and  to  all  of  them,  it 
is  said,  that  they  only  show  what  would 
be  the  consequeiice  if  such  should  fall 
away ;  but  cannot  prove  that  it  ever  in 
fact  happens. — ^2.  It  is  foretold  as  a  fu- 
ture event  that  some  shbuld  fall  away, 
Matt.  xxiv.  12,  13.  John  xv.  6.  Matt 
xiii.  20,  21.    To  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages it  is  answered,  that  their  love 
might  be  said  to  wax  cold  without  to- 
tally ceasing ;  or  there  might  have  been 
an  outward  zeal  and  show  of  love  where 
there  never  was  a  true  faith.    I'o  the 
second  it  is  answered,  that  persons  may 
be  said  to  be  in  Christ  only  by  an  exter- 
nal profession,  or  mere  members  of  the 
visible  church,  John  xv.  2.  Matt.  xiii. 
47, 48.    As  to  Matthew,  ch.  xiii.  v.  20, 
21.  it  is  replied,  that  this  may  refer  to 
the  jov  with  which  some  may  entertain 
the  offers  of  pardon,  who  never,  af- 
ter all,  attentively  considered  them. — 3. 
It  is  objected  that  many  have  in  fact 
fallen  away,  as  David,  Solomon,  Peter, 
Alexander,  Hymeneus,  &c.    To  which 
it  is  answered,  that  David,  Solomon,  apd- 
Peter's  fall,  were  not  total;  and  as  to 
the  others,  there  is  no  proof  of  their 
ever  bein^  true  Christians. — 4.  It  ;s 
urged,  that  this  doctrine  supersedes  the 
use  of  means,  and  renders  exhortations 
unnecessary.    To  which  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  perseverance  itself  implies 
the  use  of  means,  and  that  the  means 
are  equally  appointed  as  weir  as  the 
end :  nor  has  it  ever  been  found  that 
true  Christians   have   rejected   them. 
They  consider  exhortations  and  admo- 
nitions to  be  some  of  the  means  they  are 
to  attend  to  in  order  to  promote  theu* 
holiness :  Christ  and  his  apostles,  though 
they  often  asserted  this  doctrine,  yet  re- 
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provetl,  .exhorted,  and  made  ^use  gf 
meatis.  See  Exhortation,  Means. — 
5.  Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  this  doc- 
trine gives  great  encouragement  to  car- 
nal security  and  presumptuous  sin.  To 
which  it  is  answered,  that  this  doctrine, 
like  many  othci-s,  may  be  abused,  by 
hypocrites,  but  cannot  be  so  by  those 
wno  are  traly  serious,  it  being  the  very 
nature  of  ghice  to  lead  to  np;hteousness, 
Tit  ii.  10, 12.  Their  knowledge  leads 
to  veneration;  their  love  animates  to 
duty;  their  faitk  puiifics  the  heart; 
their  gratitude  excites  to  obedience; 
yea,  all  their  principles  have  a  tendency 
to  set  before  tliem  the  evil  of  sin,  and 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  See  liniUby  and 
GUI  on  the  Five  Points ;  Cole  on  tfie 
Sovereignty  of  God;  Voddiidge's 
Lectures,  lee.  179;  Turretini  Cojnfi. 
Theologize  ;  loc.  14.  p.  156  ;  (Economia 
WitsUy  lib.  iii.  cap.  13;  To/ilady's 
Works*  p.  4r6,Yol.  v;  Ridgley's  Body 
of  ntv.  qa.  79. 

PERSON,  an  individual  substance  of 
ai*ational  intelligent  nature.  Some  have 
been  offended  at  the  term  persons  as 
applied  to  the  Trinity,  as  unwarrantable. 
The  term  ficrson,  when  a^;plicd  to 
Deity,  is  certainly  used  in  a  Sense  some- 
what different  from  that  in  wliicii  we 
apply  to  one  another;  but  w]icn  it  is 
considered  that  the  Greek  words 
Xjroo-Tao-ij  and  rijoc-ijffov,  to  which  it  an- 
swers, are,  in  the  New.  Testament,  ap- 
plied to  tlie  Father  and  Son,  Heb.  i.  3. 
2  Cor.  iv.  6.  and  that  no  single  term,  at 
least,  can  be  found  more  suitable,  it  can 
hardly  be  condemned  as  unscriptural 
and  improj)er.  Thei'e  have  been  Warm 
debates  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  about  the  words  hyfwsSasis 
Bjid/iersona  ;  the  Latin  concluding  that 
the  word  hy/iostasis  signified  substance 
or  essence,  thought  that  to  assert  that 
there  were  three  divine  hy/iostases  was 
to  say  that  there  were  three  gods.  On 
the.  other  hand,  tlie  (ireek  church 
thought  that  the  word  person  did  not 
sufficiently  guard  against  the  Sabelliaii 
notion  of  the  same  individual  Being 
sustaining  three  relations;  whereupon 
e&ch  part  of  the  church  was  ready  to 
brand  the  other  with  heresy,  till  by  a 
free  and  mutual  conference  "in  a  synod 
at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  362,  they  made  it 
appear  that  it  was  but  a  mere  conten- 
tion about  the  grammatical  sense  of  a 
word ;  and  then  it  was  allowed  by  men 
of  temper  on  both  sides,  that  either  of 
the  two  words  might  be  indifferently 
used.  See  Marci  Medulla,  1.  5.  }  3 ; 
Ridgley^s  Dtuinity,^.  11 ;  ffurrion  on 
the  Sfiirity  p.  140;  Doddrige'a  Lee- 
iures,  lee  159;  Gill  on  tlie  Triniiy,  p. 


93;  Watts'  Works j  vol.  v.  p.  48,208; 
Gill'^a  Body  of  Drvinity,  vol.  i.  p.  205, 
8vo.  Edivaras*  History  of  Redemp- 
tion, p.  51,  note;  Horae  S'oL  vol.  iL  p. 
20. 

PERSUASION,  the  act  of  mfluencing 
the  judgment  and  passions  by  arguments 
or  motives.  It  is  different  fi*om  con- 
viction. Conviction  affects  the  under- 
standing only ;  persuasion  the  will  and 
the  practice.  It  may  be  considered  as 
an  assent  to  a  proposition  not  sufficient- 
ly pix)ved.  It  is  more  extensively  used 
than  conviction,  which  last  is  founded  on 
demonstration  natural  or  supernatural. 
But  all  things  of  which  we  may  be 
persuaded,  are  not  capable  of  demon- 
stration. See  Biair*8  Rhetoric,  voL  iL 
p.  174. 

PETER-PENCE,  was  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  one  penny  paid  at  Rome  out  <rf 
every  family  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter. 
This,  Ina,  the  Saxon  king,  when  he  went 
in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  about  the  year 
740,  gave  to  the  pope,  partly  as  alms, 
and  partly*  in  recdmpence  of  a  house 
erected  in  Rome  for  English  pilgrims. 
It  continued  to  be  paid  generally  until 
the  time  of  king  Henry  V  III.  when  it 
was  enacted,  that  henceforth  no  persons 
shall  pay  any  pensions,  peter-pence,  or 
other  irnpositions,  to  the  use  of  the  bi- 
shop and  see  of  Rome.  ■ 

PETITION,  according  to  Dr.  Watts, 
is  the  fourth  part  of  prayer,  and  includes 
a  desire  of  deliverance  from  evil,  and  a 
i-equest  of  good  things  to  be  bestowed. 
On  both  these  accomits  petitions  are  to  . 
be  offered  up  to  God,  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  for  our  fellow-creatures 
also.  This  part  of  prayer  is  frequently 
called  intercession.    See  Prayer. 

PETROBRUSSIANS,  a  sect  founded 
about  the  year  1110  in  Languedoc  and 
Provence,  iSy  Peter  de  Bruys,  who  made 
the  most  laudable  attempts  to  reform 
the  abuses  and  to  remove  the  supersti- 
tions that  disfigured  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel ;  though  not  with- 
out a  mixture  of  fanaticism.    The  fol- 
lowing tenets  were  held  by  him  and  his 
disciples :  1.  That  no  persons  whatever 
were  to  be  baptized  before  they  were 
come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reason. — ^2. 
That  it  was  an  idle  superstition  to  build 
churches  for  the  service  of  God,  who 
will  accept  of  a  sincere  worship  where- 
ever  it  is  offered;  and  that,  therefore, 
such  churches  as   had    already  been 
erected,  were  to  be  pulled  down  and 
destroyed. — 3.  That  the  crucifixes,  as 
instruments   of  superstition,   deser\'ed 
the  same.fate.^-4.  That  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  exhibited 
in  the  eucharist,  but  were  merely  re- 
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presented  in  that  ordinance.-^.  That 
the  oblations,  prayers,  and  good  works 
cf  the  living,  could  be  in  no  respect  ad- 
vantageous to  the  dead.  The  founder 
of  this  sect,  after  a  laborious  ministry  of 
twenty  years,  was  burnt  in  the  year 
1130  by  an  enraged  populace  set  9n  by 
the  clergy,  whose  traffic  was  in  danger 
fi'om  the  enterprising  spirit  of  this  new 
reformer. 

PETROJOANNITES  were  follow- 
ers of  Peter  John,  or  Peter  Joannis,  that 
is,  Peter  the  son  of  John,  who  flourished 
in  the  twelfth  century.  His  doctrine 
was  not  known  till  after  his  death,  when 
his  body  was  taken  out  of  his  grave,  and 
burnt.  His  opinions  were,  that  he  alone 
had  the  knowledge  of  the  time  sense 
whetein  the  apostles  preached  the 
Gospel;  that  the  reasonable  soul  is  not 
the  torm  of  man ;  that  there  is  no  gi'ace 
infiised  by  baptism;  and  that  J^sus 
Christ  was  pierced  with  a  lance  on  the 
cross  before  he  expired. 

PHARISEES,  a  famous  sect  of  the 
Jews  who  distingilished  themselves  by 
their  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  el- 
ders, which  they  derived  from  the  same 
fountain  with  the  written  word  itself; 
pretending  that  both  were  delivered  to 
Moses  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  were 
therefore  both  of  equal  authority.  From 
their  rigorous  observance  of  these  tra- 
ditions, they  looked  upon  themselves  as 
more  holy  than  other  men,, and  there- 
fore separated  themselves  from  those 
whom  they  thought  sinners  or  profane, 
so  as  not  to  eat  or  drink  with  them ; 
and  hence,  from  the  Hebrew  word 
pharis^  which  signifies  "to  separate," 
they  had  the  name  of  PhariseeSt  or  Se- 
pharatists. 

This  sect  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  considerable  among  the  Jews, 
but  its  ori^nal  is  not  very  well  known; 
however,  it  was  in  gl'eat  repute  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  and  most  probablv 
had  its  original  at  the  same  time  wkn 
the  traditions. 

The  extraordinary  pretences  of  the 
Pharisees  to  righteousness,  drew  after 
them  the  common  people,  who  held 
them  in  the  highest  esteem  and  vene- 
ration. Our  Saviour  frequentljr,  how- 
ever, charges  them  with  hypocrisy,  and 
making  the  law  of  God  of  no  eiFect 
thi*ough  their  traditions.  Matt  ix.  12. 
Matt  XV.  1,  6.  Matt  xxiii.  13,  33.  Luke 
xi.  39,  52.  Several  of  these  traditions 
are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Gos- 
pel ;  but  they  had  a  vast  number  more, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Talmud,  the 
whole  subject  whereof  is  to  dictate  and 
explmn  those  traditions  which  this  sect 
imposed  to  be  believed  and  observed. 
3b 


The  Pharisees,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Sadducees,  Tield  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  the  existence  of  an- 
gels and  spirits.  Acts  xxiii.  8.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Josephusj  this  resurrection  of 
theirs  was  no  more  than  a  Pythagorean 
resurrection,  that  is,  of  the  soul  only, 
by  its  transmigration  into  another  body, 
and  being  bom  anew  with  it  From  this 
resurrection  they  excluded  aU  who 
were  notoriously  wicked,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  the  soius  of  such  persons  were 
transmitted  into  a  state  of  everlasting 
wo.  As  to  lesser  crimes,  they  held 
they  were  punished  in  the  bodies  which 
tlie  souls  ot  those  who  committed  them 
were  next  sent  into. 

Josephus,  however,  either  mistoofc 
the  faith  of  his  countrymen,  or,  %vhich  is 
more  probable,  wilftilly  misrepresented 
it,  to  render  their  opinions  more  re- 
spected by  the  Roman  philosophers, 
whom  he  appears  to  have,  on  every  oc- 
casion, been  desirous  to  please.  The 
Pharisees  had  many  Pagan  notions  re- 
specting the  soul ;  hut  Bishop  Bull,  in 
his  Harmonia  jlfioalolicai  has  clearly 
proved  that  they  held  a  resurrection  of  , 
the  body,  and  that  they  supposed  a  cer- 
tain bone  to  remain  uncorrupted,  to 
furnish  the  matter  of  which  the  resur- 
rection body  was  to  be  formed.  They 
did  not,  however,  believe  that  all  man- 
kind were  to  be  raised  from  the  dead. 
A  resurrection  was  the  privilege  of  the 
child  ten  of  Abraham  alone,  .who  were 
all  to  rise  on  Mount  Zion ;  their  incor* 
ruptible  bones,  wherever  they  might  be 
buried,  being  carried  to  that  mountain 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
state  of  future  felicity  in  which  the 
Pharisees  believed  was  very  gross :  they 
imagined  that  men  in  the  next  world, 
ao  well  as  in  the  present,  were  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  enjoy  ^he  pleasures  of 
love,  each  beine  re-united  to  his  former 
wife.  Hence  the  Sadducees,  who  be- 
lieved in  no  resurrection,  and  supposed 
our  Saviour  to  teach  it  as  a  Pharisee, 
very  shrewdlj^^urged  the  difliculty  of 
disposing  of  the  woman  w^o  had  in  this 
world  been  the  wife  of  seven  husbands. 
Had  the  resurrection  of  Christianity 
been  the  Pharisaical  resurrection,  this 
difficMty  would  have  been  insurmount- 
able ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  peo- 
ple, and  even  some  of  the  Pharisees 
themselves,  struck  with  the  manner  in 
which  our  Saviour  removed  it. 

This  sect  seems  to  have  had  some 
confused  notions,  probably  derived  from 
the  Chaldeans  and  Persians,  respectmg 
the  pre-existence  of  souls;  and  hence 
it  was  that  Christ's  disciples  asked  hire 
concenung;  the  blind  mai^  John  ix.  2. 
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*  Who  did  an,  this  man,  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  bom  lAind?"  And  when 
the  disciples  told  Christ  that  some  said 
he  was  feias,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the 
prophets,  Matt,  xvl  14.  the  meaning 
can  only  be,  that  they  thought  he  was 
come  into  the  world  with  the  soul  of 
Ellas,  Jeremias,  or  some  other  of  the 
old  prophets  transmigrated  into  him. 
With  the  Essenes  they  held  absolute 
predestination,  and  with  tlie  Sadducees 
&ee  will ;  but  how  they  reconciled  these 
seemingly  incompatible  doctrines  is  no 
where  sufficiently  explamed.'  The  sect 
of  the  Pharisees  was  not  extinguished 
by  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  modern  Jews 
are  stiU  of  this  sect,  being  as  much  de- 
voted to  traditions,  or  the  oral  law,  as 
their  ancestors  were. 

PHILADELPHIAN  SOCIETY,  a 
sect  or  society  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  so  called  from  an  English  female, 
whose  name  was  Jane  Leadley.  She 
embraced,  it  is  said,  the  same  views  and 
the  same  kind  of  religion  as  Madame 
Bourienon  (See  Bourignonists.)  She 
was  of  opinion  that  all  dissensions  among 
Christians  would  cease,  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Redeemer  become,  even 
here  below,  a  glorious  scene  of  charity, 
concord,  and  felicity,  if  those  who  bear 
the  name  of  Jesus,  without  regarding 
the  forms  of  doctrine  or  cQscipline  that 
distinguish  particular  communions, 
would  ^  jcMn  in  committing  their  souls 
to  the  care  of  the  internal  guide,  to  be 
instructed,  governed,  and  formed  by  his 
divine  impulse  and,  suggestions.  Nay, 
die  went  still  farther,  and  declared,  m 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  this  desira- 
ble event  would  actually  come  to  pass, 
and  that  she  had  a  divine  commission  to 
proclaim  Uie  approach  of  this  glorious 
communion  of  saints,  who  were  to  be 
gathered  in  one  visible  v^iversal  church 
or  kingdom  before,the  dissolution  of  this 
earthly  globe.  Tliis  prediction  she  de- 
hvered  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  confi- 
dence, from  a  notion  that  her  Philadel- 
phian  society  was  the  true  kingdom  of 
Christ,  in  which  alone  the  Divine  Spirit 
resided  ^nd  reigned.  She  belicvefl,  it  is 
said,  the  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration 
of  all  intelligent  bdngs  to  perfection  and 
happiness. 

PHILANTHROPY,  compounded  of 
^iKos,  and  ov9j«iro«,  which  signify  the  love 
of  mankind.  It  differs  from  benevo- 
lence only  in  this :  that  benevolence  ex- 
tends to  every  being  that  has  life  and 
sense,  and  is  of  course  susceptible  of 
ptun  and  pleasui^ ;  whereas  philanthro- 

Ey  cannot  comprehend  more  than  the 
uman  race,    u  differs  from  friendship, 


as  this  affection  subsists  only  between  a 
few  individuals*  whilst  philanthropy 
comprehends  the  whole  human  spcdes. 
It  is  a  calm  sentiment,  which  perhaps 
hardly  ever  rises  to  the  warmtn  of  Af- 
fection, and  certainly  not  to  the  heat  ci 
passion. 

PHILIPISTS,  a  sect  or  party  among 
the  Lutherans,  the  followers  of  Philip 
Melancthon.  He  had  strenuously  o|J- 
p)osed  the  Ubiquists,  who  arose  m  his 
time;  and,  the  dispute  growing  still 
hotter  after  his  death,  the  university  of 
Wittemburg,  who  espoused  Me\anc- 
thon's  opinion,  were  called  by  the  Flac- 
cians,  Wno  attacked  it,  Philihista, 

PHILOSOPHISTS,  a  name  given  to 
several  persons  in  France  who  entered 
into  a  combination  to  overturn  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  and  eradicate  from  the  hu- 
man heart  every  reli^ous  sentiment 
The  man  more  particularly  t©  whom  tlus 
idea  first  occurred  was  Voltaire,  who  be- 
ing weary  (as  he  said  himself)  of  heariiifi; 
people  repeat  that  twelve  men  were  aif- 
ficient  to  establish  Christianity,  resolved 
to  prove  that  one  might  be  sufficient  to 
overturn  it.  Full  of  this  proiec^  he 
swore  before  the  year  1730  to  dedicate 
his  life  to  its  accomplishment ;  and,  for 
some  time^  he  flatter^  himself  ^athe 
shovfld  enjoy  alone  the  glory  of  destroy- 
ing the  Christian  religion.  He  fcrand, 
however,  that  associates  would  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and  from  the  numerous  tribe 
of  his  admin^rs  and  disciples  he  chose 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot  as  the  most 
proper  persons  to  co-operate  with  him 
mAis  aesigns.  But  Voltaire  was  not 
satisfied  with  their  aid  alone.  He  con- 
trived to  embark  in  the  same  cause 
Frederic  II.  king  of  Prussia,  who  wish- 
ed to  be  thought  a  philosopher,  and 
who,  of  course,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
talk  and'  write  aeainst  a  religion  which 
he  had  never  studied,  and  into  the  evi- 
dence of  which  he  had  probably  never 
deigned  to  inquire.  This  royal  adept 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  Voltaire's 
coadjutors,  till  he  discovered  that  the 
philosophists  were  waging  w^ar  with  the 
throne  as  well  as  with  the  altar.  This, 
indeed,  was  not  originally  Voltaire's  in- 
tention. He  was  vain :.  he  loved  to  be 
caressed  by  the  great ;  and,  in  one  word, 
he  was,  from  natural  dispoation,  an 
aristocrat,  and  an  admirer  of  royalty. 
But  when  he  found  that  almost  every  so- 
vereign but  Frederic  disapproved  of  his 
impious  projects,  as  soon  as  he  fierceioed 
their  issue,  he  determined  to  oppose 
all  the  gjovemments  on  earth  rather  than 
forfeit  the  glory  with  which  he  had  flat- 
tered himself  of  vanquishing  Christ  and 
his  apostles  in  the  field  of  controversy. 
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,He  now  set  himself,  with  D'Alem- 
bert  and  Diderot,  to  excite '  universal 
discontent  with  the  established  order  of 
things.  For  this  purpose  they  formed 
secret  societies,  assumed  new  names, 
and  employed  an  enigmatical  language. 
Thus  Frederic  was  called  Luc;  D'Al- 
embert,  Protagoras,  aiid  sometimes 
Bertrand;  Voltaire,  Raton;  and  Di- 
derot, Flaton,  or  its  anagram  Tonfila; 
while  the  general  term  tor  the  conspi- 
rators was  Cacowcc.  In  their  secret 
meetings  they  professed  to  c^l^brate 
the  mysteries  of  Mythra;  and'  their 
.  great  object,  as  they  professed  to  one 
another,  was  to  confound  the  wretch, 
meaning  Jesus  Christ  Hence  their  se- 
ci-et  "^atch-word  was  Ecrasez  VInfamey 
"  Crush  Christ."  If  we  look  into  some 
of  the  books  expressly  written  for  gfe- 
neral  circulation,  we  shall  there  find 
the  following  doctrines;  some  of  them 
standing  alone  in  all  their  naked  hor- 
roi's,  oSiers  surh)unded  by  sophistry 
and  meretricious  ornaments,  to  entice 
the  mind  into  their  net  before  it  per- 
ceives th^ir  nature,  **  The   XJnrversal 

*  Cauae,  that  god  of  the  phflosophers, 
**  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Christians,  is 

*  but  a  chimera  and  a  phantom.    The 

*  phenomena  of  nature  only  prove  the 
**  existence  of  Grod  to  2ifew  firefiosaessed 
"  men  :  so  far  from  bespeaking  a  God, 
**  they  are  but  the  necessar)^  effects  of 
**  matter  procUffiously  diversified.  It  is 
**  m6re  reasonable  to  admit,  with  Manes, 

*  of  a  two-fold  God,  than  of  the  God  of 
**  Christianity.  We  cannot  know  whe- 
**  ther  a  God  really  exists,  or  whether 
**  there  is  the  smallest  difference  be- 
**  tween  good  and  evil,  or  vice  and  vir- 
**tue.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
**  than  to  believe  the  soul  a  spiritual  be- 
•*  ing.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  so 
"  far  from  stimulating  man  to  the  prao- 
**  tice  of  virtue,  is  nothing  but  a  barba- 

.  *  roud,  desperate,  fatal  tenet,  and  con- 
**  trary  to  all  legislation.  All  ideas  of 
**  justice  and  injustice,  of  virtue  and 
**  vice,  of  glory  and  infamy,  are  purely 

*  arbitrary,  and  dependent  on  custom. 
**  Conscience  and  remorse  are  nothing 
**  but  iltitforesight  of  those  physical  pe- 
"nalties  to  wnich  crimes  expose  us. 
**  The  nian  who  is  above  the  law  can 
**  commit,  without  remorse,  tiie  disho- 
**  nest  act  that  may  serve  h^s  purpose. 

*  The  fear  of  God,  so  far  fi-om  being 
**the  beginning  of  wisdom,  should  be 
"  thebe^nning  of  foU)r.  The  command 
**  to  love  (me's  parents  is  more  the  work 

*  of  education  than  of  nature.  Modesty 
"  18  only  an  invention  of  refined  volup- 
**  tuousness.  The  law  which  condemns 
^  married  peq)le  to  live  together,  be- 


**  comes  barbarous  and  cruel  on  the  day 
"they  cease  to  love  one  another."— 
Th^se  extracts  from  the  secret  corres- 
pondence and  the  public  writings  of 
these  men,  wiU  suffice  to  show  us  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  dreadful 
system  they  had  formed. 

The  philosophists  were  diligently  cm- 
ployed  m  attempting  to  propagate  meir 
sentiments.  Their  grand  Encyclopaedia 
was  converted  into  an  engine  to  serve 
this  purpose.  Volt^re  proposed  to 
establish  a  colony  of  phitosophists  at 
Cleves,  who,  protected  oy  the  king  of 
Prussia,  might  publish  their  opimons 
without  dread  or  danger ;  and  Frederic 
was  disposed  to  take  them  under  hii 
protection,  till  he  discovered  that  their 
opinions  were  anarchical  as  well  as  im- 
pious, when  he  threw  tiiem  off,  and  even 
wrote  ag^st  them.  They  contrived, 
however,  to  engage  the  ministers  of  the 
court  of  France  in  their  favour,  by  pre 
tending  to  have  nothing  in  view  but  the 
enlargement  of  science,  in  works  which 
spoke  indeed  respectfully  of  revela- 
tion, while  ievery  discovery  which  they 
brought  forward  was  meant  to  imder- 
mine  its  very  foundation.  When  the 
throne  was  to  be  attacked,  and  even 
when  barefaced  atheism  was  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, a  number  of  impious  and  li- 
centious pamphlets  were  cfispersed  (for 
som«  time  none  knew  how)  froni  a  se- 
cret society  formed  at  the  Hbtel  d'Hol- 
bach,  at  r aris,  of  which  Voltaire  was 
elected  honorary  and  i)erpetual  prea- 
dent  To  conceal  their  real  design, 
which  was  the  diffusion  of  their  infidel 
sentiments,  they  called  themselves  Eco- 
nomists. See  (Economists.  The  books, 
however,  that*  were  issued  from  this 
club  were  calculated  to  impair  and  over- 
turn religion,  morals,  and  government; 
and*  which  indeed,  spreadmg  over  all 
^rope,  imperceptibly  took  possessicHi 
of  public  opmion.  As  soon  as  the  sale ' 
was  sufficient  to  pay  thee:q)en8es,  infe- 
rior editions  were  printed,  and  given 
away  or  sold  at  a  very  low  price ;  circu- 
lating libraries  of  them  formed,  and 
readmg  societies  instituted.  While  they 
constantly  denied  these  productions  to 
the  world,  they  contrived  to  give  them 
a  false  celebrity  through  thd  r  confiden- 
tial agents,  and  correspondents,  who 
were  not  themselves  always  trusted 
with  the  entire  secret  By  degrees  they 
got  possession  nearly  of  all  the  reviews 
and  periodical  pubhcations,  established 
a  general  intercourse  by  means  of  hawk- 
ers and  pedlars  with  the  distant  pro- 
vinces, and  instituted  an  office  to  supply 
all  schools  with  teachers ;  and  thus  did 
they  acquire  unprecedented  domiiuon 
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over  every  species  of  literature,  over 
the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  pec^le,  and 
over  the  education  of  youth,  without 
giving  any  alarm  to  the  world.  The 
lovers  of  wit  and  polite  literature  were 
caught  by  Voltaire ;  the  men  of  science 
^  were  perverted,  and  children  corrupted 
in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning,  by 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot;  stronger  ap- 
petites were  fed  by  the  secret  club  of 
BarcmHdbach;  the  ima^ations  of  the 
higher  orders  were  set  dangerously 
luQoat  by  Montesquieu ;  and  the  multi- 
tude of  all  ranks  was  surprised,  con- 
founded and  hurried  away  by  Rousseau. 
Thus  was  the  public  mmd  in  France 
completely  corrupted,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  greatly  accelerated  those  dread- 
ful events  which  have  since  transpu*ed 
in  that  country. 

PHILOSOPHY  properly  denotes 
love,  or  desire  of  wisdom  (from  <piXo$  and 
(rcxpio.)  Pythagoras  was  the  first  who 
devised  this  name,  because  he  thought 
no  man  was  wise,  but  (iod  only ;  and 
that  learned  men  ought  rather  to  be 
considered  as  lovers  of  wisdom  than 
really  wise.  1.  Mitural  fihilosofihy  is 
that  art  or  science  which  leads  us  to 
contemplate  the  11  .tiipe,  causes,  and  ef- 
fects of  the  mHtei-iiU  works  of  God. — 
2.  Moral  tihilosojihy  is  the  science  of 
manners,  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  and 
felicity.  The  various  articles  inciided 
in  the  latter,  are  explained  in  their 
places  m  this  work. 

PHOTINIANS,  a  sect  of  heretics,  in 
the  fourth  century,  who  denied  the  di- 
vinity of  our  Lord.  They  derive  their 
name  from  Photinius,  their  founder,  who 
was  bishop  of  Sermium,  and  a  disciple 
of  Marcellus.  Photinius  published  in 
the  year  343,  his  notions  respecting  the 
Deity,  which  were  repugnant  both  to 
the  orthodox  and  Arian  ^sterns.  He 
asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Vir^  Mary ; 
that  a  certain  divine  emanation,  which 
he  called  the  Word,  descended  upon 
him ;  and  that,  because  of  the  union  of 
the  Div^e  Word  with  his  human  na- 
ture, he  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  and 
even  God  .himself;  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  a  person,  but  merelya  ce- 
lestial virtue  proceeding  fron  the  Deity. 

PHRYGIANS,  or  Cataphrygians, 
a  sect  in  the  second  century ;  so  called, 
as  being  of  the  country  of  Phrygia.  They 
wcpe  orthodox  in  every  thing,  setting 
aside  this,  that  they  took  Montanus  for 
a  prophet,  and  Pnscilla  and  Maximilla 
for  true  prophetesses,  to  be  consulted 
in  every  thing  relating  to  religion ;  as 
supposing  the  Holy  Spirit  had  abandon- 
ed the  church.    See  Montanists. 


PHYLACTERY,  in  the  general,  was 
a  name  given  by  the  andents  to  alUdnds 
of  charms,  speUs,  or  characters,  which 
they  wore  about  them,  as  amiiets,  to 
preserve  them  from  dangers  or  dis- 
eases. 

Phylactery  particularly  denoted  a  slip 
of  parchment,  wherein  was  written  some 
text  of  holy  Scripture,  particnlarijr  of 
the  decalogue,  which  the  more  devoat 
people  among  the  Jews  wore  at  the 
forehead,  the  breast,  or  the  neck,  as  a 
mark  of  their  religion. 

The  primitive  christians  alao^vethc 
name  Phylacteries  to  the  cases  wherein 
they  enclosed  the  relics  of  thdr  dead 
Phylacteries  ai-e  often  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  appear  to  have 
been  very  common  among  the  Pharisees 
in  our  Lord's  time. 

PICARDS,  a  sect  which  arose  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Pi- 
card,  the  author  of  thissect,  from  whom 
it  derived  its  name,  dtew  after  hnn,as 
has  been  generally  said,  a  number « 
men  and  women,  pretending  he  would 
restore  them  to  the  primitive  state  of 
innocence  wherein  man  was  created; 
and  accordingly  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Mw  Adanu  With  this  pretence,  he 
taught,  to  ^ve  themselves  up  to^im- 
punty,  say mg,  that  therein  consisted  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  allthwc 
not  of  theur  sect  were  in  bondage,  he 
first  published  his  nodons  in  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and  persuaded 
many  people  to  go  naked,  and  V^ 
them  the  name  of  Jdamites.  After 
this,  he  sdzed  on  an  island  in  the  nver 
Lausnecz,  some  leagues  from  Thabcr, 
the  head-quarters  of  25sca,  where  ne 
fixed  himself  and  his  foUowers.  ns 
women  were  common,  but  none  were 
allowed  to  eiyoy  them  without  luspoj 
mission ;  so  that  when  any  man  desirw 
a  particular  woman,  he  carried  her  w 
Picard,  who  gave  him  leave  in  tn^. 
words :  Go,  increase,  multifilyt  a^^.'P 
t/ie  earth.  At  length,  however, /J^ 
general  of  the  Hussites  (femous  for  ne 
victories  over  the  emperor  Sigismon 
hurt  at  their  abommations,  maf^^ 
against  them,  made  hunself  master  01 
their  island,  and  put  them  all  to  oeaw 
except  two,  whom  he  spared,  tnat  a 
might  learn  then:  doctrine.  ^ 

Such  is  the  account  which  vano^ 
writers,  relying  on  the  authonties " 
^neas,  Sylvius,  and  Varillas,  have  £^^ 
of  the  Picards.  Some,  however,  dou» 
whether  a  sect  of  this  denominati^ 
chargeable  with  such  wild  P^^^HT 
and  such  licentious  conduct,  ever  ex© 
ed.  It  appears  probable  that  the  r^ 
pro^chful  representations  of  the  wniw 
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just  mentioned,  were  calumnies  invent- 
ed and  propagated  in  order  to  disgrace 
the  Picards,  merely  because  they  de- 
serted the  communion,  and  protested 
against  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  Lasitus  informs  us,  that  Picard, 
together  with  forty  other  persons,  be- 
sides women  and  children,  settled  in 
Bohemia,  in  ttie  year  1418.  Balbinus, 
the  Jesuit,  in  his  Epitome  Rerum  Bohe- 
'?nicarum,  lib.  ii.  gives  a  similar  account, 
and  charges  on  the  Picards  none  of  the 
extravagances  or  crimes  ascribed  to 
them  by  Sylvius.  Schlecta,  secretary 
of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  his 
letters  to  Erasmus,  in  which  he  gives  a 
particular  account  of  the  Picards,  says, 
that  they  considered  the  pope,  cardi- 
nals, and  bishops  of  Rome  as  the  true 
antichrists ;  and  the  adorers  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  in  the  eucharist  as 
downright  idolaters ;  that  they  denied 
the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  this 
ordinance:  that  they  condemned  the 
worship  of  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
auricular  confessions,  the  penance  im- 
posed by  priests,  the  feasts  and  vigils 
obsei'ved  m  the  Romish  church ;  and 
that  they  confined  themselves  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath,  and  of  the  two 
great  feasts  of  Christmas  and  Pente- 
cost. Fipm  this  account  it  appears  that 
they  were  no  other  than  the  Vaudois 
that  fled  from  persecution  in  their  o^yn 
coimtry,  and  sought  refuge  in  Bohemia. 
M.  De  Beausobre  has  shown  that  they 
were  both  of  the  same  sect,  thouj^h  im- 
der  different  denominations. — Besides,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Vaudois  were  settled 
in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1178,  where 
some  of  them  adopted  the  rites  of  the 
Greek,  and  others  those  of  the  Latin 
church.-  The  foiyner  were  pretty  ge- 
nerally adhered  to  till  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  establish- 
nient  of  the  Latm  rites  caused  great 
disturbance.  On  the  commencement pf 
the  national  troubles  in  Bohemia,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cpposition  of  the  papal 
power,  the  Picai'ds  more  publicly  avow- 
ed and  defended  their  religious  opi- 
nions ;  and  they  formed  a  considerable 
body  in  an  island  by  the  river  Launitz, 
or  Lausnecz,  in  the  district  of  Bechm, 
and,  recurring  to  arms,  were  defeated 
by  Zisca. 

PIETISTS,  a  religions  sect  that  sprung 
up  among  the  Protestants  in  Germany 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Pietism  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
pious  and  learned  Spener,  who,  by  the 
private  societies  he  formed  at  Francfort 
with  a  design  to  promote  vital  religion, 
ix>used  the  lukewarm  from  their  indif- 
ference, and  excited  a  ^irit  cf  vigour 
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and  resolution  in  those  who  had  been 
satisfied  to  lament  in  silence  the  pro- 
gress of  impiety.  The  remarkable  ef- 
fect of  these  pious  meetings  was  in- 
creased by  a  book  he  published  under 
the  title  oi  Pious  Desires^  in  which  he* 
exhibited  a  striking  view  of  the  disor 
ders  of  the  church,  and  proposed  the  re 
medies  that  were  proper  to  heal  them. 
Many  persons  of  good  and  upright  m- 
tentions  were  highly  pleased  Doth  with 
the  proceedings  and  writings  of  Spener ; 
and,  indeed,  the  gi'catest  part  of  those 
who  had  the  cause  of  virtue  and  practi- 
cal religion  truly  at  heart,  applauded 
the  designs  of  this  good  man,  though  an 
apprehension  of  abuse  retained  numbers 
from  encouraging  them  openly.  These 
abuses  actually  happened.  The  reme- 
dies projDosed  by  Spener  to  heal  the  dis- 
orders of  the  cnurch  fell  into  unskilfiil 
hands,  were  administered  without  saga- 
city or  prudence,  and  thus,  in  many 
cases,  proved  to  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease itself.  Hence  complaints  arose 
against  these  institutions  of  pietism,  as 
if  under  a  striking  appearance  of  sancti- 
ty, they  led  the  people  into  false  notions 
of  religion,  and  fomented  in  those  who 
were  or  a  turbulent  and  violent  charac- 
ter, the  seeds  and  principles  of  mutiny 
and  sedition. 

These  complaints  would  have  been 
imdoubtedly  hushed,  and  the  tumults 
they  occasioned  would  have  subsided  by 
degrees,  had  not  the  contests  that  arose 
at  Leipsic  in  the  year  1689,  added  fuel  to 
the  flame.  Certain  pious  and  learned 
professors  of  philosoj^y,  and  particu- 
larly Franckius,  Schadius,  ana  Paulus 
Antonius,  the  disciples  of  Spener,  who 
at  that  time  was  ecclesiastical  superin- 
tendent of  tne  court  of  Saxony,  began  to 
consider  with  attention  the  defects  that 
prevailed  in  the  ordinary  method  of  in- 
structing the  candidates  (ov  the  minis- 
try; and  this  review  persuaded  them 
of  the  necessity  of  using  their  best  en- 
deavours to  supply  what  was  wanting, 
and  correct  what  was  amiss.  For  this 
purpose  they  i^dertook  to  explain  in 
their.colleges^certain  books  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, in  order  to  render  these  genuine 
sources  o(  religious  knowledge  better  un- 
derstood, and  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
practical  piety  ana  vital  religion  in  the 
minds  of  their  hearers.  The  noveity  of 
this  method  drew  attention,  and  ren- 
dered it  singularly  pleaj»ng  to  many; 
accoMingly,  the^e  lectures  were  much 
frequented,  and  their  effects  were  visi- 
ble in  the  lives  and  conversations  of  se- 
veral persons,  whom  they  seemed  to  in- 
spire with  a  deep  sense  of  Ihe  impor- 
tance of  i-eligion  and  vhtu©  Many 
3  L 
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things,  however,  it  is  sa^  were  done  in 
these  Biblical  Collegea  (as  they  were 
called,)  which,  though  they  ttiay  be 
looked  upon  by  equitable  and  candid 
judgjes  as  worthy  of  toleration  and  in- 
dulgence, were  nevertheless,  contrary 
to  custom,  and  far  from  being  consist- 
ent with  prudence.  Hence  rumours 
wero  spread,  tumults  excited,  ammosi- 
ties  kindled,  and  the  matter  at  length 
brought  to  a  public  trial,  in  which  the 
pious  and  learned  mfen  above-mentioned 
were,  indeed,  declared  free  from  the  er- 
rors and  heresies  that  had  been  laid  to 
their  charge,  but  were,  at  the  same 
time,  prohioited  from  carrying  on  the 

Slan  of  reU^^ious  instruction  they  had  un- 
ertE^en  with  such  zeal.  It  was  dunng 
these  troubles  and  divisions  that  the  in- 
vidious denomination  of  Fietista  was 
first  invaited ;  it  may,  at  least,  be  af- 
firmed, that  it  was  not  commonly  known 
before  this  period.  It  was  at  first  ap- 
plied by  some  g^ddy  and  inconsiderate 
persons  to  those  who  fretjuented  the 
Biblical  Colleges,  and  lived  m  a  manner 
suit^le  to  the  instrbctions  and  exhorta- 
tions that  were  addressed  to  them  in 
these  seminaries  of  piety.  It  was  after- 
wards made  use  of  to  characterize  all 
those  who  were  either  distinguished  by 
the  excessive  austerity  of  their  man- 
ners, or  who,  regardless  of  truth  and 
opinion^  were  only  mtent  upon  practice y 
and  turned  the  wnole  vigour  of  their  ef- 
forts towards  the  attainment  of  reli^ous 
feelings  and  habits.  But  as  it  is  the  fate 
of  all  those  denominations  by  which  pe- 
culiar sects  are  distinguished,  to  be  va- 
riously and  often  very  improperly  ap- 
pUed,  so  the  title  of  Pietists  was  fre- 
quently given  in  common  c6nvei*sation, 
to  persons  of  eminent  wisdom  and  sanc- 
tity, who  were  equally  remarkable  for 
their  adherence  to  truth,  and  their  love 
of  piety ;  and,  not  seldom,  to  persons, 
whose  motley  cViaracters  exhibited  an 
enormous  mixture  of  profligacy  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  w,ho  deserved  the  title  of 
delirious  fanatics  better  than  any  other 
denomination. 

This  contest  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Leipsic,  but  spread  with  incre- 
dible celerity  through  all  the  l.utheran 
churches  in  the  different  states  and  king- 
doms of  Europ)e.  For  from  this  time, 
in  aU  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
where  Lutheranism  was  professed,  there 
started  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  persons  of 
various  ranks  and  professions,  of  both 
sexes,  who  declared  that  they  were 
oOied  by  a  dtvine  imfiulse,  to  pull  up 
iniq^uity  6y  the  root ;  to  restore  to  its  pri- 
mitive lustre,  and  propagate  through 
tlie  world,  the  declining  cause  of  piety 


and  virtue;  to  govern  the  church  o4 
Christby  wiser  rules  than  those  by  which 
it  was  at  present  directed;  aiii  who, 
partly  in  their  writings,  and  partly  in 
their  private  and  public  discourses, 
pointed  out  the  means  and  measures  that 
were  necessary  to  bring  about  this  im- 
portant revolution.  Several  religious 
societies  were  formed  in  various  places, 
which,  though  they  (Mered  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, and  were  not  all  conduct- 
ed and  composed  with  eaual  wisdom, 
piety,  and  prudence,  were,  nowever,  de- 
i^gned  to  promote  the  same  general 
purpose,  to  the  mean  time,  these  unu- 
sual proceedings  filled  with  uneasy  and 
alarming  apprehensions  both  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
the  church,  and  those  who  sat  at  the 
helm  of  the  state.  These  apprehen- 
sions were  justified  by  this  important 
consideration,  that  the  pious  and  wdl- 
meaning  persons  who  composed  these 
assemblies,  had  indiscreetly  admitted 
into  their  community  a  parcel  of  extra- 
vagant and  hot-headed  fanatics,  who 
foretold  the  approachmg  destruction  d 
Babel  (by  which  they  meant  the  Lu- 
theran church,)  terrified  the  populace 
with  fictitious  vi^ons,  assumed  the  au- 
thority of  prophets  honoured  with  a  ^- 
vine  commission,  obscured  the  sublime 
truths  of  reli^on  by  a  gloomy  kind  of 
jarg(m  of  their  own  invention,  and  re« 
viv«i  doctrines  that  had  long  befin^ 
been  condemned  by  the  churcn.  The 
most"  violent  debates  arose  in  all  the 
Lutheran  churches ;  and  persons  whose 
differences  were  occaacaied  rather  by 
mere  words  and  questions  of  little  con- 
sequence, than  by  any  doctrines  or  in- 
stitutions of  conaderable  importance, 
attacked  one  another  with  the  bitterest 
animosity ;  and,  in  many  countries,  se- 
vere laws  were  at  length  enacted  ag^iinst 
the  Pietists. 

These  revivers  of  piety  were  of  two 
kinds,  who,  by  their  different  manner  of 
proceeding,  deserve  to  be  placed  in  two 
distinct  classes.  One  sect  of  these  prac- 
tical reformers  proposed  to  carry  on 
their  plan  without  introducing^  any 
change  into  the  doctrine,  disciplme,  or 
form  of  government,  that  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Lutheran  church.  The 
other  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  real  piety  among  the  Lutherans 
without  making  considerable  alterations 
in  their  doctrme,  and  changmg  the 
whole  form  of  their  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline and  polity.  The  former  had  at 
their  head  the' learned  and  pious  Spener, 
who,  in  the  year  1691,  removed  from 
Dresden  to  Berlin,  and  whose    senti- 
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ments  were  adopted  by  the  professors 
of  the  new  academy  of  Hall ;  and  par- 
ticularly by  Francknis  and  Paulus  Anto- 
mnus,  who  had  been  invited  thither  from 
Leipac,  where  tliey  began  to  be  sus- 
pected of  pietism.  Though  few  pre- 
tended to  treat  either  with  indignation 
or  contempt;  the  intentions  and  purposes 
of  these  good  men  (which  indeed,  none 
could  despise  without  aflFecting  to  ap- 
pear the  enemy  of  practical  religion  and 
virtue,)  yet  many  eminent  Sivines,  and 
more  especially  the  professors  and  pas- 
tors of  Wittenberg,  were  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  execution  of  this  laudable 
purpose,  several  maxims  were  adopted, 
and  certain  measures  employed,  that 
were  prejudicial  to  the  truth,  and  also 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
church.  Hence  they  looked  on  them- 
selves as  obUged  to  proceed  publicly 
against  Spener,  in  the  year  1695,  and  af- 
terwards against  his  disciples  and  ad- 
herents, as  the  inventors  and  promoters 
of  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions. 
These  debates  are  of  a  recent  date ;  so 
that  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing 
more  particularly  how  far  the  princi- 

Sles  of  equity,  moderation,  ana  can- 
our,  influenced  the  minds  and  directed 
the  conduct  of  the  contending  parties, 
majr  easily  receive  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. The^  debates  turned  upon 
a  variety  of  points,  and  therefore  the 
matter  of  them  cannot  be  comprehend- 
ed under  any  one  general  heaa.  If  we 
consider  them,  indeed,  in  relation  to 
their  origin,  and  the  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  them,  we  shall  then  be  able 
to  reduce  them  to  some  fixed  principles. 
It  is  well  known,  that  those  who  had  the 
advancement  of  piety  most  zealously  at 
heart,  were  possessed  of  a  notion  that 
no  order  of  men  contributed  more  to  re- 
tard its  progress  than  the  clergjy,  whose 
peculiar  vocation  it  was  to  inculcate 
and  promote  it.  Looking  upon  this  as 
the  root  of  the  evil,  it  was  but  natural 
that  their  plans  of  reformation  should 
begin  here ;  and  accordingly,  they  laid 
it  down  as  an  essential  principle,  that 
none  should  be  admitted  mto  the  minis- 
tnr  but  such  as  had  received  a  proper 
education,  were  distinguished  by  their 
wisdom  and  sanctity  of  manners,  and  had 
hearts  filled  with  divine  love.  Henc« 
they  proposed,  in  the  Jiist  filace,  a 
thorough  reformation  of  the  schools  of 
divinity ;  and  they  explsuned  clearly 
enough  v/liat  they  meant  by  this  re- 
formation, which  consisted  in  the  fol- 
lowing points:  That  the  systematic 
theology  which  reigned  iivthe  acade- 
mies, and  was  composed  of  intricate  and 
disputable  doctrines>  and  obscure  and 


unusual  forms  of  expression,  should  be 
totally  abolished;  that  polemical  di- 
^-inity,  which  comprehended  the  con- 
troversies subsisting  between  Christians 
of  different  communions,  should  be  less 
eagerly  studied,  and  less  frequently 
treated,  though  not  entirely  neglected; 
that  all  mixture  of  philosophy  and  hu- 
man learning  with  divine  -wisdom,  was 
to  be  most  carefully  avoided ;  thati  on 
the  contrary,  all  those  who  were  de- 
signed for  the  ministry,  should  be  ac- 
customed from  their  early  youth  to  the 
perusal  and  study  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures; that  they  should  be  taught  a 
plain  systena  of  theology,  drawn  from 
these  imerring  sources  of  truth ;  and 
that  the  whole  course  of  their  education 
was  to  be  so  directed  as  to  render  them 
useful  in  life,  by  the  practical  power  of 
their  doctrine,  and  the  commanding  in- 
fluence of  their  example.  As  these 
maxims  were propagatea  with  the  great- 
est industry  and  zeal,  and  were  ex-^ 
plained  inadvertently,  by  some,  without 
those  restrictions  which  prudence  seem- 
ed to  require,  these  professed  pattons 
and -revivers  of  piety  were  suspected  of 
designs  that  could  not  but  render  them 
obnoxious  to  censure.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  despise  philosophy  and  learn- 
mg ;  to  treat  with  indifference,  and  even 
to  renounce,  all  inquiries  into  the  na- 
ture and  foundations  of  religious  truth ; 
to  disapprove  of  the  zeal  and  labours  of 
those  who  defended  it  against  such  as 
either  corrupted  or  opposed  it ;  and  to 
place  the  whole  of  their  theology  in  cer- 
tain vag[ue  and  incoherent  declamations 
concerning  the  duties  of  morality.  H^ce 
arose  those  famous  disputes  concerning 
the  use  of  philosophy,  and  the  value  df 
human  learning,  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  interest  of  religion,  Jthe  digmty 
and  usefulness  of  systematic  theology, 
the  necessity  of  polemic  divinity,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  mystic  system,  and  also 
concerning  the  true  method  of  instruct- 
ingthe  people. 

The  secand  great  object  that  em- 
ployed the  zeal  and  attention  of  the 
persons  now  under  consideration,  was, 
that  the  candidates  for  the  ministry 
should  not  only  for  the  future  receive 
such  an  academical  education  as  would 
tend  rather  to  solid  utility  than  to  mere 
speculation,  but  also  that  they  should 
dedicate  themselves  to  God  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  exhibit  the  most  striking 
examples  of  piety  ai'id  yirtue.  ,^This 
maxim,  which,  when  considered  in  it- 
self, must  be  considered  to  be  highly 
laudable,  not  only  gave  occasion  to  se- 
veral new  regulations,  designed  to  r^ 
strain  the  passions  of  the  stuSaioue  youth. 
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to  ijispire  them  with  pious  sentiments 
and  to  excite  in  them  holy  resolutions, 
but  also  produced  another  maxim,  which 
was  a  lasting  source  of  controversy  and 
debate,  viz.  **  That  no  pereon  that  was 
"  not  himself  a  model  of  piety  and  di- 
*'  vine  love,  was  qualified  to  be  a  public 
"  teacher  of  piety,  or  a^ide  to  others 
**  in  the  way  of  salvation."  This  opi- 
nion was  considered  by  many  ab"  dero- 
gatory from  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  word  of  God,  which  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  its  divine  influence  by  the  vices 
of  its  ministers ;  and  as  a  sort  of  t*evival 
of  the  long-exploded  errors  of  the  Do- 
natists :  and  what  rendered  it  peculi- 
aiiy  liable  to  an  interpretation  of  this 
nature,  was  the  imprudence  of  some 
Pietists,  who  inculcated  and  explained 
it  without  those  restrictions  that  were 
necessary  to  render  it  vmexceptjonable. 
Hence  arose  endless  and  intricate  de- 
bates concerning  the  following  ques- 
tions: ""VV^hether  the  religious  know- 
•*  ledge  acquired  bv  a  wicked  man  can 
•*  be  termed  theology  ?"  «  Whether  a 
**  vicious  person  can,  in  effect,  attain  a 
**  true  knowledge  of  religion  ?"  "  How 
**  far  the  office  and  ministry  of  an  im- 
"  pious  ecclesiastic  can  be  pronounced 
**  salutary  and  efficacious  ?"  "  Whether 
"  a  licentious  and  ungodly  man  cannot 
**  be  susceptible  of  illumination  ?*'  and 
other  questions  of  a  hke  nature. 

These  revivers  of  declining  piety  went 
still  farther.  In  order  to  renoer  tne  mi- 
nistry of  their  pastors  as  successful  as 
possible  in  rousing  men  from  their  indo- 
lence, and  in  stemming  the  torrent  of 
corruption  and  immorality,  they  judged 
two  things  indispensably  necessarjr.  The 
Jir%t  was,  to  suppress  entirely,  in  the 
course  of  public  mstruction,  and  more 
especially  in  that  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  certain  maxims  and  phrases 
which  the  corruption  of  men  leads  them 
frequently  to  interpret  in  a  manner  fa- 
vourable to  the  indulgence  of  their  pas- 
sions. Such,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Pietists,  were  the  followmg  propositions  : 
Ab  man  ia  able  to  attain  to  that  fierfec- 
tion  ivhich  the  divine  law  requires : 
Good  works  are  not  iiecessary  to  salva- 
tion :■  In  the  act  of  justification,  on  the 
part  of  man,  faith  alone  is  concerned, 
without  good  works.  The  second  step 
they  took  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to 
their  plans  of  reformation,  was,  to  form 
new  rules  of  life  and  manners,  much 
more  rigorous  and  austere  than  those 
that  had  been  formerly  practised ;  and 
to  place  in  the  class  of  sinful  and  un- 
lawful gratifications,  several  kinds  of 
pleasure  and  amusement  which  had  hi- 
therto been  looked  upon  as  innocent  in 


themselves,  and  which  could  only  be- 
come good  or  evil  in  consequence  of  the 
respective  characters  of  those  who  used 
them  with  prudence,  or  abused  them 
with  intemperance.  Thus,  dancing, 
pantomimes,  public  sports,  theatrical 
diversions,  the  reading  of  himiorous  and 
comical  books,  with  several  other  kinds 
of  pleasure  and  entertainment,  were 
prohibited  by  the  Pietists  as  uidawfiil 
and  unseemly,  and  therefore  by  no 
means  of  an  indifferent  nature.  The 
third  thing  on  which  the  Pietists  insist- 
ed, was,  that,  besides  the  stated  meet- 
ing for  public  worship,  private  assem- 
blies should  be  held  for  prayer  and  other 
religious  exercises. 

The  other  class  of  Pietists  already 
mentioned,  whose  reforming  views  ex'- 
tended  so  far  as  to  change  the  system  of    . 
doctrine,  and  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 

E)vemment  that  were  established  in  tJie 
utheran  church,  comprehended  per- 
sons of  various  characters,  and  different 
ways  of  thinkiiig.  Some  of  them  were 
totally  destitute  of  judgment ;  their  er- 
rors were  the  reveries  of  a  disordered 
brain ;  and  they  were  rather  consider- 
ed as  lunatics  than  as  heretics.  Others 
were  less  extravagant,  and  tempered 
the  singular  notions  they  had  derived 
from  reading  or  meditation,  with  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  the  important  truths 
and  doctrines  of  religion. 

So  far  Mosheim,  whose  accomit  of  the 
Pietists  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up 
with  a  degree  of  severity.  Lideed,  he 
represents  the  real  character  of  Franck 
and  his  colleagues  as  regardless  of  truth 
and  opinion.  A  more  recent  historian, 
however,  (Dr.  Haweis,)  observes,  **  that 
no  men  more  rigidly  contended  for,  or 
taught  more  explicitly  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity:  from  all  I 
have  read  or  known,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  they  were  remarkably  amiable 
in  their  behaviour,  kind  in  their  spirit, 
and  compassionate  to  the  feeble-mind- 
ed." 

PIETY  consists  in  a  firm  belief,  and 
in  right  conceptions  of  the  being,  per- 
fections, and  providence  of  God ;  ^vith 
suitable  affections  to  him,  resemblance 
of  his  mqral  perfections,  and  a  constant 
obedience  to  nis  will.  The  different  ar- 
ticles included  in  this  definition,  such  as 
knowledge,  veneration,  love,  resignation, 
&c.  are  explained  in  their  proper  places 
in  this  work. 

We  shall,  however,  present  the  read- 
er with  a  few  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
early  piety  ;  a  subject  of  infinite  impor- 
tance, and  which  we  beg  our  young  read- 
ers especially  to  regard.  "  Youth,*'  says 
Mr.  Jay,  *«is  a  period  which  presents 
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the  fewest  obstacles  to  the  practice  of 
godliness,  whether  we  consider  our 
external  circumstances,  our  nature, 
powers,  or  our  moral  habits.  In  that 
seaison  we  are  most  free  from  those 
troubles  which  imbitter,  those  schemes 
whichj  engross,  those  engagements 
which  hinder  us  in  more  advanced  and 
comiected  life.  Then  the  body  possess- 
es health  and  strength ;  the  memory  is 
receptive  and  tenacious;  the  fancy 
glows ;  the  mind  is  lively  and  vigorous ; 
the  understanding  is  more  docue;  the 
affections  are  more  easily  touched  and 
moved :  we  are  more  accessible  to  the 
influence  of  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and 
fear :  we  engage  in  an  enterprise  with 
more  expectation,  and  ardour,  and  zeal. 
Under  the  legal  oeconomy,  the  first  was 
to  be  chosen  for  God ;  the  first-bom  of 
man,  the  first-bom  of  beasts,  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  field.  It  was  an  honour 
becoming  the  God  they  worshipped,  to 
serve  him  first.  This  duty  the  young 
alone  can  spiritualize  and  fulfil,  by  giving 
Him  who  deserves  all  their  lives  the 
first-bom  of  their  days,  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  their  reason  and  their  affec- 
tion: 'and  never  have  they  such  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  the  goodness  of  their 
motives  as  tney  then  possess.  See  an 
old  man:  what  does  he  offer?  His 
riches  ?  but  he  can  use  them  no  longer. 
His  pleasures  .>  but  he  can  enjoy^them 
no  longer.  His  hoAour  ?  but  it  is  witheiv 
ed  on  his  brow.  His  authority  ?  but  it 
has  dropped  from  his  feeble  hand.  He 
leaves  his  sins;  but  it  is  because  they 
will  no  longer  bear  him  company.  He 
flies  from  the  world ;  but  it  is  because 
he  is  burnt  out.  He  enters  the  temple ; 
but  it  is  as  a  sanctuary ;  it  is  opljr  to 
take  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar ;  it  is 
a  refiige,  not  a  place  of  devotion,  he 
seeks..  But  they  who  consecrate  to 
him  their  youth,  they  do  not  profanely 
tell  him  to  suspend  his  claims  till  the 
rest  are  served,  till  they  have  satisfied 
the  world  and  the  flesh,  his  degrading 
rivals.  They  do  not  send  him  forth  to 
gather  among  the  stubble  the  gleanings 
of  life,  after  tke  enemy  has  secured  the 
harvest  They  are  not  like  those,  who, 
if  they  reach  Immanuel's  lani  are 
forced  thither  by  shipwreck :  they  sail 
thither  by  .intention. 

"  Consider  the  beneficial  influence  of 
early  piety  over  the  remainder  of  our 
days.  Youth  is  the  spring  of  life^  and 
by  this  will  be  determined  the  glory  of 
bummer,  the  abundance  of  autumn,  the 
provision  of  winter.  It  is  the  morning 
of  life,  and  if  the  sun  of  righteousness 
does  not  dispel  the  moral  mists  and 
fogs  before  nooD^  the  whole  day  ge- 
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nerally  reiuains  overspread  and  { 
Piety  in  youth  will  have  a  goo 
ence  over  our  bodies;  it  wm  preserve 
them  from  disease  and  deformity.  Sin 
variously  tends  to  the  injury  of  health ; 
and  often  by  intemperance  the  constitu- 
tion is  so  impaired,  that  late  religion  is 
unable  to  restore  what  early  i^ligion 
would  have  prevented.  Early  piety 
will  have  a  good  influence  to  secure  us 
from  all  those  dangers  to  which  we  are 
exposed  in  a  season  of  life  the  most  pe- 
rilous. Conceive  of  a  youth  entering  a 
world  like  this,  destitute  of  the  presid- 
ing govemmg  care  of  rehgion,  his  pas- 
sions high,  his  prudence  weak,  impa- 
tiait,  rash,  confident,  without  expe- 
rience ;  a  thousand  avenues  of  seduction 
opening  around  him,  and  a  syren  voice 
smging  at  the  entrance  of  each ;  pleased 
with  appearances,  and  embracing  them 
for  realities,  joined  by  evil  company, 
and  ensnared  by  erroneous  publications : 
these  haz^ds  exceed  all  the  alarm  I 
can  give.  How  necessary,  therefore, 
that  we  should  trust  in  the  Loi'd  with 
all  our  hearts,  and  lean  not  to  our  own 
understanding ;  but  in  all  our  ways  ac- 
knowledge him,  that  he  may  direct  our 
paths ! 

**  Early  piety  wiU  have  a  beneficial 
influ^ice  in  forming  our  connexions, 
and  establishing  our  plans  for  life.  It 
will  teach  us  to  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
and  arrange  all  under  the  superintend- 
ency  of  scripture.  Those  changes 
which  a  person  who  becomes  religious 
in  manhood  is  obliged  to  make,  are  al- 
ways very  embarrasang.  With  what 
difficulty  do  some  good  men  establish 
family  worship,  after  living  in  the  view 
of  children  and  servants,  so  long  in  the 
neglect  of  it !— but  this  would  have  been 
avoided,  had  they  early  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Joshua :  *  As  for  me  and  my 
house  we  will  serve  the  Lord.'  How 
hard  is  it  to  disentangle  ourselves  from 
associates  with  whom  we  have  been^ong 
familiar,  and  who  have  proved  a  snare 
to  our  souls !  Some  evils,  indeed,  are 
remediless;  persons  have  formed  alh- 
ances  which  they  cannot  dissolve :  but 
they  did  not  walk  by  the  rule,  *  Be  ye 
not'unequally  yoked  together  with  un- 
believers:' they  are  now  wedded  to 
misery  all  their  days ;  and  repentpice, 
instead  of  visiting  them  like  a  faithfiil 
friend,  to  chide  them  when  they  do 
wrong,  and  withdraw,  is  quartered 
upon  them  for  life.  An  early  dedication 
to  God,  therefore,  renders  a  reli^ous 
life  more  easy,  pleasant,  and  safe.  '  It  is 
of  unspeakable  advantage  also  under 
the  calamities  of  life.  It  turns  the  curse 
into  a  blesang;  it  enters  the  house  of 
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mourning,  and  soothes  the  troubled 
mind;  it  prepares  us  for  all,  sustains  us 
in  all,  sanctifies  us  by  all,  and  ddivers 
us  from  all.  Fhially,  it  will  bless  old 
age:  we  shall  look  back  with  pleasure 
on  some  instances  of  usefulness;  to  some 
poor  traveller,  to  whom  we  have  been 
a  refreshing  stream;  some  deluded 
wanderer  we  guided  into  the  path  of 
peace.  We  shall  look  forward,  and  see 
the  Gk>d  who  has  guided  us  with  his 
counsel,  and  be  enabled  to  say,  *  Hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  right- 
eous Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ; 
and  not  to  me  omy,  but  unto  all  them 
that  love  his  appearing.*"  Jay^s  Ser, 
voL  L  ser.  5;  Jennings'a,  Evam% 
Doddridge^ %,  J^rment'a  and  Thornton's 
^erniona  to  Young  PeofUe;  Bryaon'a 
Addreasto  Youth. 

PILGRIM,  one  who  travels  through 
foreign  countries  to  visit  holy  places, 
and  to  pay  his  devotion  to  the  relics  of 
dead  samts.  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  Flemish  ficlgrim,  or  Italian,  fiele- 
grino,  which  signifies  the  same;  and 
those  originally  from  the  ladL^fieregri" 
nu8f  a  stranger  or  traveller. 

PILGRIMAGE,  a  kind  of  reli^ous 
discipline,  which  consists  in  taking  a 
journey  to  some  holy  place,  in  order  to 
adore  the  relics  of  some  deceased  saint 
Pilgrimages  began  to  be  made  about  the 
middle  ages  cf  the  church,  but  they 
were  most  in  vogue  after  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  every  one  was 
for  visiting  places  of  devotion,  not  ex- 
cepting kmes  and  princes ;  and  even 
bishops  made  no  difficulty  of  being  ab- 
sent from  their  churches  on  the  same 
account  The  places  most  viated  were 
Jerusalem,  Rome,  Tours,  and  Compos- 
tella.  As  to  the  latter  place,  we  find 
that  in  the  year  1428,  under  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  abundance  of  licences  were 
granted  by  the  crown  of  England  to 
captains  of  English  ships,  for  carrying 
numbers  of  devout  persons  thither  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  James's;  provided, 
however,  that  those  pilgrims  should  first 
take  an  oath  not  to  take  any  thing  pre- 
judicial to  England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of 
Its  secrets,  nor  to  carry  out  with  them « 
any  more  gold  or  silver  than  what  would 
be  sufficient  for  tiieir  reasonable  ex- 
penses. In  this  year  there  went  thither 
from  England  on  the  said  pilgrimage, 
the  following  number  of  persons:  from 
London  280,  Bristol  200,  Weymouth 
122,  Dartmouth  90,  Yarmouth  60,  Jer- 
sey 60,  Plymouth  40,  Exeter  30,  Poole 
2^Ip8wich20;  in  all,  926  persons.  Of 
late  years  the  greatest  numbers  have 
resorted  toLoretto,  in  order  to  viat  the  \ 


chamber  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  fn 
which  she  was  bom,  and  brought  up 
her  son  Jesus  till  he  was  twelve  years 
Df  age. 

In  almost  every  country  where  po- 
pery has  been  established^ilgrimages 
nave  been  common.  In  Ejigland,  me 
shrine  of  St  Thomas-a-BcJcket  was 
the  chief  resort  of  the  pious,  and  m 
Scotland,  St  Andrews,  wnere,  as  tradi- 
tion informs  us,  was  deposited  a  leg  of 
the  holy  apostle.  In  Ireland  they  have 
been  contmued  even  down  to  modem 
times ;  for  from  the  oeginning  o£  May 
till  the  middle  of  Au^st  every  year, 
crowds  of  popish  penitents  from  all 
parts  of  that  country  resort  to  an  island 
near  the  centre  of  the  Lough  Fm,  or 
White  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Don^al, 
to  the  amount  of  3000  or  4000.  These 
are  mostly  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  many 
of  them  are  proxies,  for  those  who  are 
richer;  some  of  whom,  however,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  priests  and  bi- 
shops on  occa^on,  make  their  appear- 
ance there.  When  the  pilgrim  comes 
within  sight  of  the  holv  lake,-  he  must 
uncover  his  hands  and  feet,  and  thus 
walk  to  the  water  side,  and  is  taken  to 
the  island  for  sixpence.  Here  there  are 
two  chapels  and  fifteen  other  houses; 
to  which  are  added  confessionals  so  con- 
trived, that  the  priest  cannot  see  the 
person  confessing.  The  penance  va- 
ries according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  penitent ;  during  the  continuance  of 
which  (which  is  sometimes  thre^  six, 
or  nine  days)  lie  sub^sts  on  oatmeal, 
sometimes  made  into  bread.  He  tra- 
verses sharp  stones  on  his  bare  knees  or 
feet,  and  goes  through  a  variety  of  other 
forms,  paying  sixpence  at  every  differ- 
ent confesdon.  When  all  is  over,  the 
priest  bores  a  gimblet  hole  through  the 
top  of  the  pilgrim's  st^,  in  whidi  he 
fastens  a  cross  peg ;  gives  him  as  many 
holy  pebbles  out  of  the  lake  as  he  cares 
to  carry  away,  for  amulets  to  be  pre- 
sented to  his  friends,  and  so  dismisses 
him  an  object  of  veneration  to  all  other 
Papists  not  thus  initiated;  who  no 
sooner  see  the  pilgrim's 'cross  in  his 
hands,  than  they  kneel  down  to  get  his 
blessing. 

There  are,  however,  it  is  said,  other 
parts  of  Ireland  sacred  to  extraordinary 
worship  and  pilgrimage ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  noly  wells,  and  miraculous  cures, 
8cc.  produced  by  them,  are  very  greats 
That  such  things  should  exist  in  tins 
enlightened  aee,  and  in  a  pfotestant 
country,  is  indeed  strange;  but  our 
wonder  ceases  when  we  reflect  it  Is 
among  the  lowest,  and  perhaps  the 
worst  of  the  people.    Pilgrimage,  how^ 
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ever,  is  not  peculiar  to  Roman  catholic 
countries.  The  Mahometans  place  a 
great  part  of  their  religion  in  it  Mecca 
IS  the  grand  place  to  which  they  go ;  and 
this  pilgrimage  is  so  necessary  a  point  of 
practice,  that,  according  to  a  tradition  of 
Mahomet,  he  who  dies  without  perform- 
ing it,  may  as  well  die  a^  Jew  or  a  Chris- 
tian; and  the  same  is  expressly  com- 
manded in  the  Koran. 

What  is  principally  reverenced  in 
tliis  place,  and  gives  sanctity  to  the 
whole,  is  a  square  stone  building,  called 
the  Caaba.  Before  the  time  of  Ma- 
homet this  temple  was  a  place  of  wor- 
ship for  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  is 
saia  to  have  contained  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty  different  images, 
equalling  in  number  the  days  of  the 
Arabian  year.  They  were  all  destroyed 
by  Mahomet,  who  sanctified  the  Caaba, 
and  appointed  it  to  be  the  chief  place  of 
worship  for  all  true  believers.  The 
Mussulmen  pay  so  great  a  veneration  to 
it,  that  they  believe  a  angle  si^ht  of  its 
sacred  walls,  withcwt  any  particular  act 
-  of  devotion,  is  as  meritorious  in  the  sight 
of  God  as  the  most  careful  discharge  of 
one's  duty  for  the  space  of  a  whole 
year,  in  any  other  temple. 

To  this  temple  every  Mahometan 
who  has  health  and  means  sufficient, 
ought  once,  at  least,  in  his  life,  to  go  on 
pilg^mage;  nor  are  women  excused 
from  the  peif ormance  of  this  duty.  The 
pilgrims  meet  at  different  places  near 
Mecca,  according  to  the  different  parts 
from  whence  they  come,  during  the 
months  of  Shawal  and  Dhu'lkaada,being 
obliged  to  be  there  by  the  beginning  of 
Dhu'lhajja;  which  month,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  peculiarly  set  apart  for  the 
ceiebratipn  of,  this  solemnity. 

The  men  put  on  the  Ibram,  or  sacred 
habit,  which  consists  only  of  two  woollen 
wrappers,  one  wrapped  about  the  mid-, 
die,  and  the  other  thrown  over  their 
shoulders,  having  their  heads  bare,  and 
a  kind  of  slippers  which  cover  neither 
the  heel  nor  thciinstej),  and  so  enter  the 
sacred  territory  in  their  way  to  Mecca. 
While  they  have  this  habit  on,  they  must 
neiUier  hunt  nor  fowl  (though  they  are 
allowed  to  fish ;)  which  precept  is  so 
punctually  observed,  that  they  will  not 
kill  vermin  if  they  find  them  on  their 
bodies:  there  are  some  noxious  animals, 
however,  which  they  have  permission 
to  kill  during  the  pdgrimage;  as  kites, 
ravens,  scorpions,  mice,  and  dogs  given 
to  bite.  During  the  pilgrimage,  it  be- 
hoves a  man  to  have  a  constant  ^ard 
Over  his  words  and  actions ;  to  avoid  all 
quarrelling  or  iU  language,  all  converse 
-with  women,  and  all  obscene  discourse  \ 


and  to  apply  his  whole  attentioii  to  the 
good  work  he  is  aigaged  in. 

The  pilerims  being  arrived  at  Mecca, 
immediately  visit  the  temple,  and  then 
enter  on  the  performance  of  the  pre- 
scribed ceremonies,  which  consist  chid"- 
ly  in  going  in  procession  round  the  Caa- 
ba, in  runiung  between  the  mounts 
Safa  and  Meriva,  in  making  the  station 
on  mount  Arafat,  and  slaym^  the  vic- 
tims and  shaving  their  heads  m  the  val- 
ley of  Mina. 

In  compassing  the  Caaba,  which  they 
do  seven  times,  beginning  at  the  comer 
where  the  black  stone  is  fixed,  they  use 
a  short,  quick  pace  the  first  three  times 
they  go  romid  it,  and  a  grave  ordinary 
pace  the  four  last ;  which  it  is  said  is 
ordered  by  Mahomet,  that  his  followers 
might  show  themselves  strong  and  ac- 
tive, to  cut  off  the  hopes  of  the  infidels, 
who  gave  out  that  the  immoderate  heats 
of  Medina  had  rendered  them  weak. 
But  the  aforesaid  qiuck  pace  they  are 
not  obliged  to  use  every  time  they  per- 
form this  piece  of  devotion,  but  only  at 
some  particular  times. .  So  often  as 
they  pass  by  the  black  stone,  they  either 
kiss  it,  or  touch  it  with  their  hand,  and 
kiss  that. 

The  running  between  Safa  and  Meri- 
va is  also  performed  seven  times,  partly 
with  a  slow  pace,  and  partly  running; 
for  they  walk  gravely  till  they  come  to 
a  place  between  two  pillars ;  and  there 
they  run,  and  afterwards  walk  again, 
sometimes  looking  back,  and  sometimes 
stopping,  like  one  who  had  lost  some- 
thing, to  represent  Hagar  seeking  watei' 
for  her  son ;  for  the  ceremony  is  said  to 
be  as  ancient  as  her  time. 

On  the  nintli  of  Dhu'lhajja,  after 
morning  prayer,  the  pilgrims  leave  the 
valley  of  Mina,  whither  they  come  the 
day  before,  and  proceed  in  a  tumultuous 
and  rushing  manner  to  mount' Arafat, 
where  they  stay  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions till  sun-set;  then  they  go  to  Moz- 
dalifa,  an  oratojy  between  Arafat,  and 
Mina,  and  there  spend  the  night  in 
prayer  and  reading  the  Koran.  The 
next  morning  by  day-break  they  visit 
Al  Masher  al  Karam,  or  the  sacred 
monument;  and,  departing  thence  be- 
fore sun-rise, 'haste  by  Batn  Mohasser 
to  the  valley  of  Mina,.  where  they  throw 
seven  stones  at  three  marks  or  pillars, 
in  imitation  of  Abraham,  who,  meeting 
the  devil  in  that  place,  and  being  by 
him  disturbed  in  his  devotions,  or  tempt- 
ed to  disobt:dience  when  he  was  going 
to  sacrifice  his  son,  was  commanded  by 
God  to  drive  him  away  by  throwing 
stones  at  him;  though  others  pretend 
this  rite  to  be  as  old  as  Adam,  who  also 
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put  the  devfl  to  flight  in  the'same  place, 
and  by  the  same  means. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  on  the 
same  day,  the  tenth  of  Dhu'lhaija,  the 
pilgrims  slay  their  victims  in  the  said 
vaUey  of  Mma,  of  which  thej^  and  their 
firiends  eat  part,  and  the  rest  is  given  to 
the  poor.  These  victims  must  be  either 
sheep,  goats,  kine,  or  camels;  males,  if 
of  either  of  the  two  former  kinds,  and 
females  if  of  either  of  the  latter,  and  of  a 
fit  age.  The  sacrifices  being  over,  they 
shave  their  heads  and  cut  their  nails, 
burying  them  in  the  same  place ;  after 
which  the  pilgrimage  is  looked  on  as 
completed,  tnough  they  again  visit  the 
Caaoa,  to  take  their  leave  of  that  sacred 
buildiiiff. 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  us  some  observa- 
tions on  pilgrimage,  which  are  so  much 
to  the  purpose,  that  we  shall  here  pre- 
sent them  to  the  reader.  **  Pilgrimage, 
like  many  other,  acts  of  piety,  may  be 
reasonable  or  superstitious  according  to 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  peifomi- 
ed.  Long  journeys  in  search  of  truth 
are  not  commanded:  tiiith,  such  as  is 
necessary  to  the  reflation  of  life,  is  al- 
ways found  where  it  is  honestly  sought, 
change  of  place  is  no. natural  cause  of 
the  increase  of  piety,  for  it  inevitably 
produces  dissipation  of  mind.  Yet, 
since  men  go  every  day  to  view  the 
fields  where  great  actions  have  been 
peiformed,  and  return  with  stronger 
imp'^essions  of  the  event,  curiosity  of  the 
same  kind  may  naturally  dispose  us  to 
view  that  country  whence  our  religion 
had  its  beginning.  That  the  Supreme 
Being  may  be  more  easily  propitiated  in 
one  place  than  in  another,  is  the  dream 
of  idle  superstition;  but  that  some 
places  maj"  operate  upon  our  own  minds 
m  an  uncommon  manner,  is  an  opinion 
which  hourly  experience  will  justify. 
He  who  supposes  that  his  vices  may  be 
more  successfully  combated  in  Pales- 
tine, will,  perhaps,  find  himself  mis- 
taken; yet  he  may  go  thither  without 
folly :  he  who  thinks  they  will  be  more 
freely  pardoned,  dishonours  at  once  his 
reason  and  his  religion."  Johnson^s 
Rasaelaa ;  Enc.  Brit,  Hume^a  Hist,  of 
England.    See  Crusade. 

Poor  Pilgrims,  an  order  that  started 
up  m  the  year  1500.  They  came  out  of 
Italy  into  Germany  bare-footed,  and 
bare-headed,  feeding  all  the  week,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  upon  herbs  and  roots 
sprinkled  with  salt.  They  stayed  not 
above  twentv-fbur  hours  in  a  place. 
They  went  by  couples  begging  from 
door  to  dooF.  This  penance  they  im- 
d^took  voluntarily,  some  for  three, 
others  for  five  or  seven  years,  as  they* 


pleased,  and  then  returned  home  to 

their  callings. 

PIOUS  FRAUDS  are  those  artifices 
and  falsehoods  made  use  of  in  propa- 
gating the  truth,  and  endeavouring  to 
pi-omote  the  spiritual  interests  of  man^ 
kind.  These  nave  been  more  particu- 
larly practised  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  considered  not  only  as  innocent,  but 
commendable.  Neither  the  term  nor 
the  thing  signified,  however,  can  be  jus- 
tified. The  X.eTWL%  fiiotLs  and  fraud  form 
a  solecism;  and  the  practice  of  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come,  is  directly 
opposite  to  the  ii^unction  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  Rom.  lii.  8. 

PiTY  is  generally  defined  to  be  the 
uneasiness  we  feel  at  the  unhappiness  of 
another,  prompting  us  to  compassionate 
them,  with  a  aesire  of  their  relief. 

God  is  said  to  fiitif  them  that  fear 
him,  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children. 
The  father,  says  Mr.  Henry,  pities  his 
children  that  are  weak  in  knowledge, 
and  instructs  them ;  pities  them  when 
they  are  froward,  and  bears  with  them ; 
pities  them  when  they  are  sick,  and  com- 
torts  them,  Isa.  Ixvi.  13;  when  they  are 
fallen,  and  helps  them  up  again ;  when 
they  have  offended,  and  forgives  them ; 
when  they  are  wronged,  and  rights  them. 
Thus  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
him.  Ps.  ciii.  13.  See  Companion  of 
God. 

PLASTIC  NATURE,  an  absurd  doc- 
trine, which  some  have  thus  described. 
"  It  is  an  incorporeal  created  substance 
end»ied  with  a  vegetative  life,  but  not 
with  sensation  or  thought ;  penetrating 
the  whole  created  umverse,  being  co- 
extended  Avith  it;,  and,  under  God, 
moving  matter,  so  as  to  produce  the 
phenomena  which  cannot  be  solved  by 
mechanical  laws:  active  for  ends  un- 
known to  itself,  not  being  expressly 
conscious  of  its  actions,  ana  yet  naving 
an  obscure  idea  of  the  action  to  be  en- 
tered upon."  To  this  it  has  been  an- 
swei-ed,  that,  as  the  idea  itself  is  most 
obscure,  and,  indeed,  inconsistent,  so  the 
foundation  of  it  is  evidently  weak.  It  is 
intended  by  this  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
niency  of  subjecting  God  to  the  trouble 
of  some  changes  in  the  created  wor?di 
and  the  meanness  of  others.  But  it  ap- 
pears, that,  even  upon  this  hypothesis, 
he  would  still  be  the  author  of  them; 
besides,  that  to  Omnipotence  nothing  is 
troublesome,  nor  those  things  mean, 
when  considered  as  part  of  a  system, 
which  alone  might  appear  to  be  sa 
Doddridge's  Led.  lee  57;  Cudworth*s 
Intellectual  Syst,  p.  149,  172;  Morels 
Immor,  of  the  Soul,  L  lil  a  12 ;  Rety's 
Wisdom  of  God,  p.  Si,  52  j  Lord  Monr 
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§oddo*8  AnckrU  Metafihysics  ;  Younfs 
Essay  on  the  Powers  and  Mechanism 
of  Jsature, 

PLATONICS,  NEW.  See  New 
Platonics. 

PLEASURE,  the  delight  which 
arises  in  the  mind  from  contemplation 
or  enjoyment  of  something  agreeable. 
See  Happiness. 

PLENARY  INSPIRATION.  See 
Inspiration. 

PLURALIST,  one  that  holds  more 
tiian  one  ecclesiastical  benefice  with 
cure  of  souls.  Episcopalians  contend 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  a  presbyter 
holding  more  than  one  ecclesiastical 
benefice.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  af- 
firm that  this  practice  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  primitive  churches,  as 
well  'as  the  instructions  of  the  apostle, 
Tit.  i.  5.  Instead  of  a  plurality  of 
churches  to  gne  pastor,  they  say,  we 
ought  to  have  a  plurality  of  pastbi-s  to 
one  church,  Acts,  xiv.  23. 

PNEUMATOLOGY,  the  doctrine 
of  spiritual  existence.    See  Soul. 

POLONES  FRATRES.  See  So- 
cinians. 

POLYGAMY,  the  state  of  havin'r 
more  wives  than  one  at  once.  Thougn 
this  article,  (like  some  others  we  have 
inserted,)  cannot  be  conside^d  as  strict- 
ly theological,  yet,  as  it  is  a  subject  of  im- 
portance to  societ}^  we  shall  here  in- 
troduce it.  The  circumstances  of  the 
patriarchs  living  in  polygamy,  and  their 
not  being  reproved  for  it,  has  given  occa- 
sion for  some  modeni  writers  to  suppbse 
that  it  is  not  unlawful :  but  it  is  answer- 
ed that  the  equality  in  the  number  of 
males  and  females  tjom  into  the  world 
intimates  the  intention  of  God  that  one 
woman  should  be  assigned  to  one  man ; 
*«for  (says  Dr.  Paley)  if  to  one  man 
be  allowed  an  exclusive  right  to  five  or 
more  women,  four  or  more  men  must 
be  deprived  of  the  exclusive  possession 
of  ^y;  which  could  never  be  the  order 
Ihtended.  This  equality,  indeed,  is  not 
quite  exact.  The  number  of  male  infants 
exceeds  that  of  females  in  the  propor-. 
tion  of  19  to  18,  or  thereabouts;  but 
this  "excess  provides  for  the  greater 
consumption  of  males  by  war,  seafaring, 
and  other  dangerous  or  unhealthy  occu- 

Sations.  It  seems  also  a  significant  in- 
ication  of  the  divine  wiU,  that  he  at 
first  created  onljr  one  woman  to  one 
man.  Had  God  mtended  polygamy  for 
the  species,  it  is  probable  he  would  nave 
begun  w^th  it;  especially  as  by  giving 
to  Adam  more  wives  than  one,  tne  mul- 
tiplication of  the  human  race  would 
have  proceeded  with  a  quicker  ,pro- 
gress.   Pdygamy  iiot  Only  violates  the 


constitution  of  nature,  and  the  appa^ 
rent  design  of  the  Deity,  but  produces 
to  the  parties  themselves,  and  to  the 
public,  the  following  bad  effects :  con- 
tests and  jealousies  amongst  the  wives 
of  the  same  husband ;  distract^  affec- 
tions, or  the  loss  of  all  'affection  in  the 
husband  himself;  a  voluptuousness  in 
the  rich  which  dissolves  the  vigour  of 
their  intellectual  as  well  as  active  fa- 
culties, produtiing  that  mdolence  and 
imbecflity.  both  of  mind  and  body, 
which  have  long  characterised  the  nar 
tions  of  the  East ;  the  abasement  of  one 
half  of  the  human  spedes,  who,  in  coun- 
tries where  polygamy  obtains,  are  de- 
graded into  instruments  of  physical 
pleasure  to  the  other  half ;  neelectof 
children ;  and  the  manifold  and  some- 
times unnatural  mischiefs  which  arise 
from  a  scarcity  of  women.  To  compen- 
sate for  these  evils,  polygamy  does  not 
offer  a.  single  advantage.  In  the  article 
of  population,  which  it  has  been  thought 
to  promote,  the  community  gain  nothmg 
(nothing,  I  mean,  compared  with  a  state 
in  which  marriage  is  nearly  universal ;) 
for  the  question  is  not,  whether  one 
man  will  have  more  children  by  five  or 
more  wives  than  by  one ;  but  whether 
these  five  wives  would  not  bear  the 
same  or  a  greater  number  of  children 
to  five  separate  husbands.  And  as  to 
the  care  of  children  when  produced, 
and  the  sending  of  them  into  the  world 
in  situations  in  which  they  may  be  likely 
to  form  and  bring  up  families  of  their 
own,  upon  which  the  increase  and  suc- 
cession of  the  human  species  in  a  great 
degree  depend,  this  is  less  provided  for 
and  less  practicable,  where  twenty  or 
thirty  children  are  to  be  supported  by 
the  attention  and  fortunes  of  one  father, 
than  if  they  were  divided  into  five  or  six 
families,  to  each  of  which  were  assign- 
ed the  industry  and  inheritance  of  two 
parents.  Whether  simultaneous  poly- 
gamy* was  permitted  by  the  law  ot  Mp- 
ses,  seems  doubtful,  Deut  xvii.  1^. 
Deut  xxi.  15 ;  but  whether  permitted 
or  not,  it  was  certainly  practised  by  the 
Jewish  patriarchs  both  before  that  law 
and  under  it.  The  permission,  if  there 
were  any,  might  be  like  that  of  divorce, 
"for  the  hardness  of  their  heart,"  in 
condescension  to  their  established  in- 
dulgences, rather  than  from  the  general 
rectitude  or  propriety  of  the  thing  itself. 
The  state  of  manners  in  Judeahad 
probably  uhdergone  a  reformatioiyn  this 
respect  before  the  time  of  Christ;  for 
in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with 
no  trace  or  mention  of  any  such  prac- 
tice being  tolerated.  For  which  reason, 
and  because  it  was  likewise  forbidden 
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amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  any  express  law 
upon  the  subject  in  the  Cnristian  code. 
The  words  of  Christ,  Matt.  xix.  9.  may 
be  construed  by  an  easy  implication  to 
pi-ohibit  polygam)r;  for  if  "whoever 
puttethaway  his  wife,  and  marrieth  an- 
other, committeth  adultery;"  he  who 
marrieth  another  ivUhout  putting  away 
the  first  is  no  less  guilty  of  adultery; 
because  the  adultery  does  not  consist  in 
the  repudiation  of  the  first  wife  (for 
however  unjust  or  cruel  that  may  be,  it 
is  not  adultery,)  but  entering  into  a  se- 
cond marriage  during  the  le^  Existence 
and  obligation  of  the  first  The  several 
passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings  which 
speak  of  marriage,  always  suppose 
it  to  signify  the  union  of  one  man 
with  one  woman,  Rom.  vii.  2,  3*.  1  Cor. 
viL  12, 14, 1 6.  The  manners  of  diiFerent 
countries  have  varied  in  nothing  more 
than  in  their  domestic  constitutions. 
Less  polished  and  more  luxurious  na- 
tions have  either  not  perceived  the  bad 
effects  of  polygamy,  or,  if  they  did  per- 
ceive them,  they  who  in  such  countries 
possessed  the  power  of  reforming  the 
laws,  have  been  unwilling  to  resign  their 
own  gratifications.  Polygamv  is  retain- 
ed at  this  day  among  the  Turjks,  and 
throughout  every  part  of  Asia  in  which 
Christianity  is  not  professed.  In  Chris- 
tian countries  it  is  imiversally  prohi- 
bited. In  Sweden  it  is  punished  with 
death.  In  England,  besides  the  nullity 
of  the  second  marriage,  it  subjects  the 
offender  to  transportation  op  imprison- 
ment and  branding  for  the  first  offence, 
and  to  capital  punishment  for  the  se- 
cond. And  whatever  majr  be  said  in 
behalf  of  polyeamy,  when  it  is  authorized 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  mamage  of 
a  second  wife,  during  the  life-time  ol  the 
first,  in  countries  where  such  a  second 
marriage  is  void,  must  be  ranked  with 
the  most  dangerous  and  cruel  of  those 
frauds  by  which  a  woman  is  cheated 
out  of  her  fortune,  her  person,  and  her 
happiness."  Thus  far  JDr.  Padey.  We 
shall  close  this  article  with  the  words  of 
an  excellent  writer  on  the  same  side^bf 
the  subject 

<*When  we  reflect;"  savs  he,  "that 
the  primitive  institution  of  marriage  li- 
mited it  to  one  man  and  one  woman ; 
that  this  institution  was  adhered  to 
by  Noah  and  his  sons,  amidst  the  de- 
generacy of  the  2^  in  which  they  lived, 
and  in  spite  of  the  examples  of  Polyga- 
my which  the  accursed  race  of  Cain  had 
introduced;  when  we  consider  how 
very  few  (comparatively  speaking)  tibie 
examples  of  this  practice  were  among 
Uie  faiUifiil;  how  much  it  brought  its 


own  punfshmcnt  with  it ;  and  how  dli- 
bious  and  equivocal  those  passages  are 
in  which  it  appears  to  have  the  sanction 
of  the  divine  approbation ;  when  to  these 
reflections  we  add  another,  respecting 
the  limited  views  and  temporary  nature 
of  the  more  ancient  dispensations  and  in- 
stitutions of  religion — ^how  often  the  im- 
perf^tions  and  even  vices  of  the  patri- 
archs and  people  of  God  in  old  times  are 
recoixled,  without  any  express  notifica- 
tion of  their  criminality — ^how  much  is 
said  to  be  commanded^  which  our  re- 
verence for  the  holiness  of  God  and  his 
law  will  only  suffer  us  to  suppose  were 
for  wise  ends  fiermitted;  how  fi:*equent- 
ly  the  messengers  of  God  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  genius  of  the  people  to 
whom  tliey  were  sent,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  they  lived ; 
above  all,  when  we  consider  the  purity, 
equity,  and  benevolence  of  the  Christian 
law,  tiie  explicit  declaration  of  our 
Lord  and  his  apostle  Paul  respecting 
the  institution  of  marriage,  its  design 
and  limitation;  when  we  reflect,  tooj,  on 
the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  Wi- 
thers, who  could  not  possibly  be  igno- 
rant of  the  general  and  common  prac- 
tice of  the  apostolic  church;  and, 
finally,  when  to  these  considerations  we 
add  those  which  are  founded  on  justice 
to  the  female  sex,  and  all  the  regula- 
tions of  domestic  decraiomy  and  national 
policy,  we  must  wholly  condemn  the  | 
revival  of  polygamy."  Palcy^a  Moral  I 
Philosohhy,  vol.  i.  p.  319  to  325 ;  Ma- 
dan's  Thclyfihthora;  Towers' Sy  Will»% 
Penn'Sy  R.  Hill's,  Palmer's,  and  Haw- 
eis's  Answers  to  Madan,  Mon.  Rev. 
vol.  Ixiii.  p.  338,  and  also  vol.  Ixix. ; 
Beattie's  £L  of  Mor.  Science,  vol.  ii.  p. 
127—129. 

POLYGLOT,  (b'oXu7Xwtto$,)  having 
many  languages.  For  the  more  com- 
modious comparison  of  different  versions 
of  the  Scriptures,  they  have  been  some- 
times Joined  together,  and  called  Poly- 
glot Bibles.  Orip:en  arranged  in  differ- 
ent columns  a  Hebrew  copv,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  characters,  with 
six  different  Greek  versions.  Elias 
Hutter,  a  German,  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth,  century,  published  the  Ne>r 
Testament  in  twelve  languages,  viz- 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  Bohemian, 
English,  Danish,  Polish ;  and  the  whole 
Bible  m  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Grc^k, 
Latin,  German,  and  a  varied  version. 
But  the  most  esteemed  collections  are 
those  in  which  the  ori^als  and  ancient 
translations  are  conjomed;  such  as  ti^e 
Conq)]utensian  Bible,  by  cardinal  Xim- 
eues»  a  Spaniard;  the  king  c€  Spain's 
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Bible,  directed  by  Montanus,  &c.  the 
Paris  Bible  of  Michael  Jay,  a  French 
gentleman,  in  ten. liujje  volumes,  folio, 
copies  of  which  were  published  in  Hol- 
land under  the  name  ot  pope  Alexander 
the  Seventh.;  and  that  of  Brian  Walton, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chester.  The  last 
is  the  most  regular  and  valuable.  It 
contains  tlie  Hebrew  and  Greek  origin 
nals,  with  Montanus's  interlinear/  ver- 
sion; the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the 
Septua^int,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
the  Synan  and  Arabic  Bibles,  the  Per- 
sian Pentateuch  and  Gospels,  the  Ethio- 
Dian  Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
New  Testament,  with  their  respective 
Latin  translations ;  together  with  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  a  large  volume  of 
various  reading  to  which  is  oi-dinarily 

f'oined  Castel's  Heptaglot  Lexicon.   See 
JiBLE,  No.  29,  30. 

POLYTHEISM,  the  doctrine  of  a 
plurality  of  gods,  or  invisible  powers 
superior  to  man. 

"  That  there  exists  beings,  one  or  ma- 
ny, powerful  above  the  human  race,  is 
a  proposition,"  says  lord  Kaims,  "  uni- 
versally admitted  as  true  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  nations.  I  boldly  call  it 
universal,  notwithstanding  what  is  re- 
ported of  some  gross  savages ;  for  re- 
ports that  contradict  what  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  general  amon?  men,  re- 
auire  more  able  vouchers  man  a  few 
literate  voyagers.  Among  many  sa- 
vage tribes  there  are  no  words  but  for 
objects  of  external  sense :  is  it  surprising 
that  such  people  are  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing their  reli^ous  perceptions,  or 
any  perception  of  mtemal  sense  ?  The 
conviction  that  men  have  of  superior 
powers,  in  every  country  where,  there 
are  words  to  express  it,  is  so  well  vouch- 
ed, that,  in  fair  reasoning,  it  ought  to  be 
taken  for  granted  among  the  few  tribes 
where  language  is  deficient."  The 
saitie  ingenious  author  shows,  with  great 
strength  of  reasoning,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  and  the  government  of 
this  world,  which  to  us  loudly  proclaim 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  universal  belief 
of  superior  beings  among  savage  tribes. 
He  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  this  uni- 
versality of  conviction  can  spring  only 
from  the  image  of  Deity  stamped  upon- 
the  mind  of  every  human  being,  the  ig- 
norant equal  with  the  learned.  This, 
he  thinks,  may  be  termed  the  9en6e  of 
Deity. 

This  9eTt8e  of  Deity,  however,  is  ob- 
jected to  by  others,  who  thus  reason  : 
All  nations,  except  the  Jews,  were  once 
polytheists  and  idolaters.  If,  therefore, 
h'»  lordship's  hypothesis  be  admitted. 


either  the  doctrine  of  poljrthejsm  must 
be  true  theology,  or  this  instinct  or  sense 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  world,  misled  all 
mankind.  All  savage  tribes  are  at 
present  polytheists  and  idolaters;  but 
among  savages  every  instinct  appears 
in  greater  purity  and  vigour  than  among 
people  polished  by  arts  and  sciences; 
and  instinct  never  mistakes  its  objects. 
The  instinct  or  primary  impression  of 
nature  which  gives  rise  to  self-love,  af- 
fection between  the  sexes,  &€.  has,  in 
all  nations  and  in  evei^y  period  of  time, 
a  precise  and  determinate  object,  which 
it  mflexibly  pursues.  How,  then,  comes 
it  to  pass  that  this  particular  instinct, 
which,  if  real,  is  siirely  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  any  other,  should  have 
uniformly  led  those  who  had  no  other 
guide,  to  pursue  improper  objects,  to 
fall  into  the  grossest  errors,  and  the 
most  peraicious  practices  ? 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  which 
might  easily  be  assigned,  they  suppose 
that  the  first  religious  principles  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  source  differ- 
ent as  well  from  intenial  sense  as  from 
the  deductions  of  reason ;  from  a  source 
which  the  majority  of  mankind  had 
early  forgotten;  and  which,  when  it 
was  banished  from  their  minds,  left 
nothmg  behind  it  to  prevent  the  very 
first  prmciple  of  rehgion  from  being 
perverted  by  various  accidents  or 
causes ;  or,  in  some  extraordinary  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  from  heing, 
perhaps,  entirely  obliterated.  This 
source  of  religion  every  consistent  theist 
must  believe  to  be  revelation.  Reason 
could  not  have  introduced  savages  to 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  we  have  just 
seen  that  a  8e77se  of  Deity  is  clogged 
with  insuperable  difficulties.  Yet  it  is, 
undeniable  that  all  mankind  have  be- 
lieved in  superior  invisible  powers ;  and, 
if  reason  and  instinct  be  set  aside,  there 
remains  no  other  origin  of  thistmiversal 
belief  than  primeval  revelation  cor- 
rupted, indeed,  as  it  passed  from  father 
to  son  in  the  course  of  many  generations. 
It  is  no  slight  support  to  this  doctrine, 
that,  if  there  really  be  a  Deity,  it  is 
highly  presumable  that  he  would  reveal 
him  sell  to  the  first  men;  creatures 
whom  he  had  formed  with  faculties  to 
adore  and  to  worship  him.  To  other 
animals  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity  is 
of  no  importance,  to  man  it  is  of  the 
first  importance.  Were  we  totally  ig- 
norant  of  a  Deity,  this  world  would  ap- 
pear to  us  a  mere  chaos.  Under  the 
S)vemment  of  a  wise  and  benevolent 
eity,  chaace  is  excluded,  and  every 
event  appears  to  be  the  result  of  es- 
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tabtii^ed  laws.  Good  men  submit  to 
whatever  happens  without  repining, 
knowingthat  every  event  is  ordered  by 
Divine  Providence :  they  submit  with 
entire  resi^ation ;  and  such  resignation 
is  a  sovereign  balsam  for  every  misfor- 
tune or  evil  in  life. 

As  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
polytheism,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
takmg  it  for  granted  that  our  original 
progenitors  were  instructed  by  their 
Creator  in  the  truths  of  genume  theism, 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that 
those  truths  would  be  conveyed  pure 
from  father  to  son  as  long  as  the  i-ace 
lived  in  one  fiamily,  and  were  not  spread 
over  a  large  extent  of  country.  If  any 
crMit  is  due  to  the  records  of  antiquity, 
the  primeval  inhabitants  of  this  globe 
Uvea  to  so  great  an  age,  that  they  must 
have  increased  to  a  very  large  number 
long  before  the  death  of  the  common 
parent,  ;jvho  would  of  course,  be  the 
Dond  of  imion  to  the  whole  society ;  and 
whose  dictates,  especially  in  what  re- 
lated to  the  origin  of  his  being,  and  the 
existence  of  his  Creator,  would  be  lis- 
tened to  with  the  utmost  respect  by  eve- 
ry individual  of  his  numerous  progeny. 
Many  causes,  however,  would  conspire 
to  dissolve  this  family,  after  the  death 
of  its  ancestor,  into  separate  and  inde- 
pendent tribes,  of  which  some  would  be 
driven  by  violence,  or  would  voluntarily 
wander  to'  a  distance  from  the  rest. 
From  this  disperaon  ereat  changes 
would  take  place  in  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  tribes  respecting  the  object 
of  their  ifeligious  worship.  A  single  fa- 
mily, or  a  small  tribe,  oanished  into  a 
dcseit  wildemesss  (such  as  the  whole 
earth  must  then  have  been)  would  find 
employment  for  all  their  tmie  in  pro- 
viding the  means  of  subsistence,  and  in 
defending  themselves  from  beasts  of 
prey.  In  such  circumstances  they  would 
nave  little  leisure  for  meditation :  and, 
beir  g  constantly  conversant  with  objects 
of  sense,  they  would  gradually  lose  the 
power  of  meditating  upon  the  spiritual 
natui*e  of  that  Being  by  whom  their  an- 
cestors had  taught  them  that  all  things 
were  created.  The  first  wanderers 
would,  no  doubt,  retain  in  tolerable  pu- 
rity their  original  notions  of  Deity,  and 
they  would  ceitainly  endeavour  to  im- 
pi^ss  those  notions  upon  their  children ; 
out  in  circumstances  infinitely  more  fa- 
vourable to  peculation  than  theirs  could 
have  been,  the  human  mind  dwells  not 
long  upon  notions  purely  intellectual. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  sensible  ob- 
jects, and  to  the  ideas  of  space,  exten- 
sion, and  figure,  which  they  are  per- 
petually impresang  upon  the  imagina- 


tion, that  we  find  it  extremely  <f^B)ndt 
to  conceive  any  being  without  assigmng 
to  him  a  form  and  a  place.  Hence  bi- 
shop Law  supposes  that  the  earliest  ge- 
nerations of  men  feven  those  to  whom 
he  contends  that  frequent  revelations 
were  vouchsafed)  may  have  been  no 
better  than  jinthrotiomorfihitea  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
members  of  the  first  colonies  would 
quickly  lose  many  of  the  arts  and  much 
of  the  science  which  perhaps  prevailed 
in  the  parent  state ;  and  that,  fatigued 
with  the  contemplation  of  intellectual 
objects,  they  would  relieve  their  over- 
strained faculties  by  attributing  to  the 
Deity  a  place  of  abode,  if  not  a  human 
form.  To  men  totally  illiterate,  the 
place  fittest  for  the  habitation  of  the 
Deity  would  undolibtedly  appear  to  be 
the  sun,  the  most  beautifid  and  glorious 
object  of  which  they  could  form  any 
idea ;  an  object  from  which  they  could 
not  but  be  sensible  that  they  received 
the  benefit  of  light  and  heat,  and  which 
experience  must  soon  have  taught  them 
to  DC  in  a  great  measure  the  source  of 
vegetation.  From  looking  upon  the  sun 
as  the  habitation  of  their  God,  they 
would  soon  proceed  to  consider  it  as  his 
body.  Experiencmg  the  effects  of 
power  in  the  sun,  they  would  naturally 
conceive  that  luminary  to  be  animated 
as  their  bodies  were  animated;  they 
would  feel  his  influence  when  above  the 
horizon;  they  would  see  him  moving 
from  east  to  west ;  they  would  consider 
him,  when  set,  as  gone  to  take  his  re- 
pose; and  those  exertions  and  inter- 
missions of  power  bein^  analogous'  to 
what  they  experienced  m  themselves, 
they  would  look  upon  the  sun  as  a  real 
animal.  Thus  would  the  Divinity  ap- 
pear to  their  untutored  minds  to  he  a 
compound  being  like  a  man,  partly  cor- 
poreal and  partly  spiritual ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  imbibed  such  notions,  though 
perhaps  not  before,  they  ma)r  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  absolute  idolaters. 
When  men  had  once  got  into  this  train, 
their  gods  would  multiply  npon  them 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Tne  moon, 
the  planets,  the  fixed  stars,  &c.  would 
become  objects  of  veneration.  Hence 
we  find  Moses  cautioning  the  people  of 
Israel  against  worshipping  the  hosts  <£ 
heaven,  Deut.  iv.  19.  Other  object^ 
however,  from  which  benefits  were  re- 
ceived or  dangers  feared,  would  liki&- 
wise  be  deified;  such  as  demons,  de- 
parted heroes,  &c    See  Idolatry. 

From  these  accounts  given  us  by^tke 
best  writers  of  antiquity,  it  seems  that 
though  the  polytheists  oelieved  heaven. 
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earth,  and  hell,  were  all  filled  with  di- 
vinities, yet  there  was  One  who  was 
considered  as  supreme  over  all  the  rest, 
or,  at  most,  that  there  were  but  two 
self-existent  gods  from  whom  they  con- 
ceived all  the  other  divinities  to  have 
descended  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
human  generation.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  vulgar  Pagans  considered 
each  divinity  as  supreme,  and  unac- 
countable within  his  own  province,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  worship,  which 
rested  ultimately  in  himself.  The  phi- 
losophers, on  the  other  hand,  seem  to 
have  viewed  the  inferior  gods  as  ac- 
countable for  every  part  ol  their  con- 
duct to  him  who  was  their  sire  and 
sovereign,  and  to  have  paid  to  them  only 
that  inferior  kind  of  devotion  which  the 
church  of  Rome  pays  to  departed  saints. 
Tlie  vulvar  Pagans  were  sunk  in  the 
grossest  ignorance,  fiom  which  states- 
men, priests,  and  poets,  exerted  their 
utmost  influence  to  keep  them  from 
emerging ;  for  it  was  a  tnaxim,  which, 
however  absurd,  was  universally  ne- 
ceived,  "  that  there  were  many  tnings 
true  in  religion  which  it  was  hot  con- 
venient for  the  vulgar  to  know;  and 
some  things,  which,  though  false,  it  was 
expedient  that  they  should  believe."  It 
was  no  wonder,  therefore,  thai  the  vul- 
gar should  be  idolaters  and  polytheists. 
The  philosophers,  however,  were  still 
worse ;  they  were  wholly  **  without  ex- 
cuse, because  that,  when  t^ley  knew 
God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God; 
neither  were  thankfiil,  but  became  vain 
in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened.  Professing  them- 
selves wise,  they  became  fools,  and  wor- 
shipped and  ser\'ed  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator,  who  is  God,  blessed 
for  ever,"  Rom  i.  20,  21,  22,  25.  See 
list  of  books  under  article  Idolatry; 
Frideaux^s  Con.  vol.  i.  p.  177,  179  ; 
Kaims*8  Sketches  of  the  Histoi^ii  of 
Man  ;  Bishop,  Laixys  Theory  of  lieli- 
^on,  p.  SQ,  65  to  6^,  94,  296 ;  article 
IPolytneism  in  Enc.  Bnt.;  Farmer  on 
the  iVorshih  of  Human  Sfiirits. 

Pontiff;  or  high  priest,  a  per- 
son who  has  the  superintendence  and 
direction  of  divine  worship,  as  the  of- 
fermg  of  sacrifices  and  other  religious 
solemnities.  The  Romans  had  a  col- 
lege of  pontiffs,  and  over  these  a  sove- 
reign pontiflF,  instituted  by  Numa,  whose 
fiinction  it  was  to  prescribe  the  cere- 
momes  each  god  was  to  be  worshipped 
withal,  compose  the  rituals,  direct  the 
vestals,  and  for  a  good  while  to  per- 
form the  business  of  angary,  till,  on 
some  superstitious  occasion,  he  was  pro- 
hibited intermeddling  therewith.  The 
39^ 


Jews,  too,  had  tlieir  pontiffs ;  and  among 
the  Romanists  the  pope  is  styled  the 
sovereign  pontiff .  *. 

POOTIFICATE,  is  usedforthe  state 
or  dignity  of  a  pontiff,  or  high  priest ; 
but  more  particularly,  in  modem  wri- 
ters, for  the  reign  of  a  pope. 

POPE,  a  name  whicn  comes  from  the 
Greek  word  Tlarra  and  si^ifies  Father. 
In  the  East,  this  appellation  is  given  to 
all  Christian  priests ;  and  in  the  West, 
bishops  were  called  by  it  in  ancient 
times;  but  now  for  many  centuries  it 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  look 
upon  as  the  common  father  of  all  Chris- 
tians. 

All  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome 
unanimously  hold  that  our  Saviour  Je- 
sus Christ  constituted  St.  Peter  the 
apostle  chief  pastor  under  himself,  to 
watch  over  his  whole  flock  here  on 
earth,  and  to  presei^ve  the  unity  of  it, 
giving  him  the  power  requisite  forthese 
ends.  They  also  believe  that  our  Sa- 
viour ordained  that  St.  Peter  should 
have  successors,  with  the  like  charge 
and  power  to  the  end  of  time.  Now,  as 
St.  reter  resided  at  Rome  for  many 
years,  and  sufiered  martyrdom  therew 
they  consider  the  bishops  of  Rome  as 
his  successors  in  the  dignity  and  office 
of  the  universal  pastor  of  the  whole 
Catholic  church. 

The  cardinals  have  for  several  ages 
been  the  sole  electors  of*  the  pope. 
These  are  seventy  in  number,  when  the 
sacred  college,  as  it  is  called,  is  com- 
plete.' Of  these,  six  are  cardinal  bi- 
shops of  the  six  suburbicarian churches; 
fifty  are  cardinal  priests,  who  have  all 
titles  from  parish  churches  in  Rome ; 
and  fourteen  are  cardinal  deacons,  who 
haVe  their  titles  from  churches  in  Rome 
of  less  note,  called  diaconias,  or  deacon-- 
ries.  These  cardinals  are  created  by 
the  pope  when  there  happen  to  be  va* 
cancies,  and  sometimes  he  names  one  or 
two  only  at  a  time ;  but  commonly  he 
defers  the  promotion  until  there  be  ten 
or  twelve  vacancies,  6r  more;  and 
then  at  every  second  such  promotion, 
the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
France,  and  of  Britain,  when  Catholic, 
are  allowed  to  present  one  each,  to  be 
made  cardinal,  whom  the  pope  always 
admits,  if  there  be  not  some  very  great 
objection.  These  cardinals  are  com- 
monly promoted  fix>m  among  such  cler- 
gymen as  have  borne  offices  in  the  Ro- 
man court ;  some  are  assumed  from  re- 
ligious orders ;  eminent  ecclesiastics  of 
other  countries  are  likewise  often  ho- 
noured with  this  dignity.  Sons  of  sove- 
rci^   princes   have   frequently   been 
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members  oi  the  sacred  college.  Their 
.  Jstinctive  dress  is  scarlet,  to  signify  that 
Jhey  ought  to  be  ready  to  shed  their 
blood  for  the  faith  and  church,  when 
the  defence  and  honour  of  either  re- 
quire it  They  wear  a  scarlet  cap  and 
hat:  the  cap  is  given  to  them  by  the 
pope  if  they  are  at  Rome,  and  is  sent  to 
them  if  they  are  absent ;  -but  the  hat  is 
never  given  but  by  the  pope's  own  hand. 
These  cardinals  form  tne  pope's  stand- 
ing council,  or  consistory,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  aSfairs  of  church 
and  state.  They  are  divided  into  d^er- 
ent  congregations  for  the  more  easy 
despatch  of  business :  and  some  of  them 
have  the  principal  offices  in  the  ponti- 
fical court ;  as  that  of  caixlinal,  vicar, 
penitentiary,  chancellor,  chamberlain, 
prefect  of  the  si^ature  of  justice,  pre- 
fect of  mcimonals,  and  secretary  of 
state.  They  have  the  title  given  them 
of  eminence  and  most  eminent. 

On  the  demise  of  a  pope  his  pontifical 
seal  is  immediately  broken  by  the  cham- 
berlsdn,  and  all  public  business  is  inter- 
rupted that  can  oe  delayed ;  messengers 
are  despatched  to  all  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns to  acquaint  them  of  the  event,  that 
they  may  take  what  measures  they 
think  proper :  and  that  the  cardinals,  in 
their  dominions,  if  any  there  be,  may 
hasten  to  the  future  election,  if  they 
choose  to  attend ;  whilst  the  whole  at- 
tention of  the  sacred  college  is  turned  to 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  the 
city  and  state,  and  to  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  future  election.  The 
cardinal  chamberl^  has  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  holy  see,  great  authority ; 
.  he  coins  money  with  his  own  arms  on  it, 
lodges  in  the  pope's  apartments,  and  is 
attended  by  the  body  guards.  He,  and 
the  first  cardinal  bisnop,  the  first  cai^- 
nal  priest,  and  the  first  cardinal  dea- 
con, nave,  during  that  time,  the  govern- 
ment almost  entirely  in  their  hands. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  pope  is  car- 
ried to  ^  Peter's,  where  mneral  ser- 
vice is  >  performed  for  him  with  ereat 
pomp  £br  nine  days,  and  the  cardinals 
attend  them  every  morning.  In  the 
mean  time,  all  necessary  preparations 
for  the  election  are  made ;  and  the 
place  where  they  assemble  for  that 
purpose,  which  is  called  the  Conclave, 
is  fitted  up  in  that  part  of  the  Vatican 
palace,  which  is  nearest  to  St.  Peter's 
church,  as  this  has  long  been  thought 
the  most  convenient  situation.  Here 
are  formed,  by  partitions  of  wood,  a 
number  of  cells,  or  chambei*s,  equal  to 
the  number  d  cardinals,  with  a  small 
distance  between  every  two,  and  a  broad 
gallery  before  them.'  A  mimber  is  put 


on  every  cell,  and  small  papers,  with 
coiTesponding  numbers,  are  put  into  a 
box ;  every  cardinal,  or  some  one  for 
him,  dr^ws  out  one  of  these  papers, 
which  determines  in  what  cell  ne  is  to 
lodge.  The  cells  are  lined  with  cloth ; 
and  there  is  a  part  of  each  one  separated 
for  the  conclavists,  or  attendaats,  of 
whom  two  are  allowed  to  each  cardi- 
nal, and  three  to  cardinal  princes.  They 
are  persons  of  some  rank,  and  generally 
of  ^reat  confidence ;  but  they  must  car- 
ry m  their  master's  meals,  serve  him  at 
table,  and  perform  all  the  of&ces  of  a 
menial  servant.  Two  physicians,  two 
surgeons,  an  apothecary,  and  some 
other  necessary  officers,  are  chosen  for 
the  conclave  by  the  carcUnals. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  pope's 
death,  the  cardinals  who  are  then  at 
Rome,  and  in  a  competent  state  of 
health,  meet  in  the  chapel  of  St  Peter's, 
which  is  called  the  uregorian  chapel, 
where  a  sermon  on  the  choice  of  a  pope 
is  preached  to  them,  and  mass  is  ssud 
for  invoking  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Then  the  cardinals  proceed  to 
the  conclave  in  processiqn,  two  by  two, 
and  take  up  their  abode.  When  all  is 
properly  settled,  the  conclave  is  shut 
up,navmg  boxed  wheels,  or.  places  of 
communication,  in  convenient  quarters; 
there  are,  also,  strong  guards  placed 
all  around.  When  any  foreign  cardinal 
arrives  after  the  inclosure,  the  conclave 
is  open^ed  for  his  admission.  In  the  be- 
^nning  every  cardinal  signs  a  paper, 
containing  an  obligation,  that,  if  he  shall 
be  raised  to  the  papal  chair,  he  will  not 
alienate  any  part  of^the  pontifical  do- 
minion ;  that;  he  will  not  be  prodigal  to 
his  relations ;  and  any  other  such  stipu- 
lations as  may  have  been  settled  in  for- 
mer times,  or  framed  for  that  occasion. 

We  now  come  to  the  election  itself; 
and  that  this  may  be  effectual,  two- 
thirds  of  the  cardinals  present  must 
vote  for  the  same  person.  As  this  is 
often  not  eaaly  obtained,  they  some- 
times remain  whole  months  \ji  the  con- 
clave. They  meet  in  the  chapel  twice 
every  day  for  giving  their  votes;  and 
the  election  may  be  effectuated  by  scru- 
tiny,  accession,  or  acclamation.  Scrutiny 
is  the  ordinary  method,  and  consists  in 
this :  every  cardinal  writes  his  own 
name  on  the  inner  part  of  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  this  is  folaed  up  and  seaJed ; 
on  the  second  fold  of  the  same  paper,  a 
conclavist  writes  the  name  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  his  master  votes.  T  his, 
according  to  agreements  observed  for 
some  centuries,  must  be  one  of  the  sa- 
cred college.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
paper  is  written  a  sentence  at  random. 
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which  the  voter  must  well  remembet. 
Every  cardinal,  on  ei>tering  into  the 
chapel,  goes  to  tlie  altar,  and  puts  his 
paper  into  a  large  chalice. 

When  all  are  convened,  two  cardinals 
number  the  Votes;  and  if  there  be  more 
or  less  than  the  number  of  cardinals 
present,  the  voting  must  be  repeated. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  cardinal 
appomted  for  the  purpose,  reads  the 
outer  sentence,  ana  the  name  of  the 
cardinal  under  it ;  so  that  each  voter, 
hearing  his  own  sentence,  and  the  name 
joined  with  it,  knows  that  there  is  no 
mistake.  The  names  of  all  the  cardi- 
nals that  are  voted  for  are  taken  down 
in  writing,  with  the  number  of  votes  for 
each ;  and  when  it  appears  that  any  one 
has  two-thirds  of  the  number  present  in 
his  favour,  the  election  is  over;  but 
when  this  does  not  happen,  the  voting 
papers  arc  all  immediatdy  burnt,  with- 
out opening  up  the  inner  part.  When 
several  trials  of  coming  to  a  conclusion 
by  this  method  of  scrutiny  have  been 
made  in  vain,  recourse  is  sometunes 
had  to  what  is  called  accession.  By  it, 
when  a  cardinal  perceives  that  wnen 
one  or  very  few  votes  are  wantine  to 
any  one  for  whom  he  has  not  voted  at 
tibiat  time,  he  must  say  that  he  accedes 
to  the  one  who  has  near  the  number  of 
votes  requisite ;  and  if  his  one  vote  suf- 
fices to  make  up  the  two-thu^s,  or  if  he 
is  followed  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
acceders,  or  new  voters,  for  the  said 
cardinal,  the  election  is  accomplished : — 
Lastly,  a  pope  is  sometimes  elected  by 
acclamation;  and  that  is,  when  a  cardi- 
nal being  pretty  sure  that  he  will  be 
joined  by  a  number  sufficient,  cries  out 
m  the  open  chapel,  that  such  a  one 
shall  be  pope.  If  he  is  properlj  sup- 
ported, the  election  becomes  unanimous ; 
those  who  would,  perhaps^  oppose  it, 
foreseeing  that  their  opposition  would 
be  fruitless,  and  rather  hurtful  to  them- 
selves. Wlien  a  pope  is  chosen  in  any 
of  the  three  above-mentioned  ways,  the 
election  is  immediately  annoimced  from 
the  balcony  in  the  front  of  St  Peter's, 
homage  is  paid  to  the  new  pontiff,  and 
couriers  are  sent  off  with  the  news  to 
all  parts  of  Christendom.  The  pope 
appdnts  a  day  for  his  coronation  at  St. 
reter's,  and  for  his  taking  possession  of 
the  patriarchal  church  of  St  John  La- 
teran;  all  which  is  performed  with 
great  solemnity.  He  is  addressed  by 
the  expression  oi  hoHness,  and  most  ho- 
ly father. 

The  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  is,  under  Christ,  su- 
preme jMistor  of  the  whole  church,  and 
2^  suc^  is  not  only  the  first  bishop  in  or- 


der and  dignity,  but  has  also  a  power 
and  jurisdiction  over  all  Christians,  in 
order  to  preserve  unity  and  purity  of 
faith  and  moral  doctrine,  and  to  m^n^ 
tain  order  ahd  regularity  in  all  churches. 
See  Supremacy.  Some  Catholic  di- 
vines are  of  opinion  that  the  pope  can^ 
not  en^  when  ne  addresses  himself  to  a/i 
the  faithful  on  matters  of  doctrine.  They 
wefl  know  that,  as  a  private  doctor,  he 
may  fall  into  mist^es  as  well  as  any 
other  man ;  but  they  think  that,  when 
he  teaches  the  whole  church.  Provi- 
dence ihust  preserve  him  fit)m  error. 
We  have,  however,  alreadjr  examined 
this  sentiment  under  the  article  Infalt 
LiBiLiTY,  to  which  the  reader  may  re- 
fer. 

The  see  of  Rome,  according  to  ^o- 
man  Catholics,  is  the  centre  of  catholic 
unity.  All  their  bishops  communicate 
witH  the  pope,  and  by  his  means  with 
one  another,  and  so  form  one  body. 
However  distant  their  churches  may 
be,  they  all  meet  at  Rome  eitheV  in 
person  or  by  their  delegates,  or  at  least 
Dy  their  letters.  And,  according  to  the 
discipline  of  the  latter  ages,  though  they 
are  prcsented  to,  the  pope  for  their  ot- 
fice  from  their  respective  countries,  yet 
from  him  they  must  receive  their  bulls 
of  consecration  before  they  can  take 
possession  of  their  sees.    See  Popery. 

POPERY  comprehends  the  religious 
doctrines  and  practices  adopted  and 
maint^ed  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
The/  following  summary,  extracted 
chiefly  from  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  continued  under  Paul  IIL 
Julius  III.  and  Pius  IV.  fi^m  the  year 
1545  to  1563,  by  ikiccessive  sessions,  and 
the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  subjoined  to 
it,  and  bearing  date  November  1564, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 
One  of  the  fimdamental  tenets  strenu- 
ously maintained  by  popish  writers,  is,  . 
the  mfallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome; 
though  they  arc  notagreed  whether  this 
privilege  belongs  to  the  pope  or  a  ge- 
neral council,  or  to  both  united;  but 
they  pretend  that  an  infallible  living 
judge  is  absolutely  necessary  to  deter- 
mine controversies,  and  to  secure  peace 
in  the  christian  church.  However,  Pro- 
testants allege,  that  the  claim  of  infal- 
libility in  any  church  is  not  justified  by 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  much  less 
does  it  pertain  to  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  religion,  and  the  personal  obli- 
gations of^  Its  professors;  and  that  it 
has  proved  ineffectual  to  the  end  for 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  granted,  dnce 
popes  and  councils  have  disagreed  in 
natters  of  iipportanpe,  and  they  have 
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been  incapable^  with  the  advantage  of 
this  pretended  infallibility,  of  maintain- 
ing union  and  peace. 

Another  essential  article  of  the  popish 
creed  is  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  or 
his  sovereign  power  over  the  universal 
church.    See  Supremacy. 

Farther;  the  doctrine  bf  the  seven 
sacraments  is  a  peculiar  and  distinguish- 
ing doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome; 
these  are  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction, 
orders,  and  matrimony. 

The  council  of  Trent  (sess.  7.' can.  1.) 
pronounces  an  anathema  on  those  who 
say  ^lat  the  sacraments  are  more  or 
fewer  than  seven,  or  that  any  one  of  the 
above  number  is  not  truly  and  properly 
a  sacrament  And  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  amounted  to  this  number  be- 
fore the  twelfth  century,  when  Hugo  de 
St.  Victore  and  Peter  Lombard,  about 
tiie  year  1144>  taught  that  there  were 
seven  sacraments,  l^he  council  of  Flo- 
rence, held  in  1438,  was  the  first  coun- 
cil that  determined  this  number.  These 
sacraments  confer  grace,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  council  of.  Trent, 
(sess.  7.  can.  8.)  ex  ofiere  ofierato^  by 
the  mere  administration  of  them :  three 
of  them,  viz.  baptism,  confirmation,  and 
orders,  are  said  (c.  9.)  to  impress  an  in- 
delible character,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
repeated  without  sacrilege;  and  the 
efficacy  of  every  sacrament  depends  on 
the  intention  of  the  priest  by  whom  it  is 
administered,  (can.  11.)  Pope  Pius  ex- 
pi'cssly  enjoins  that  all  these  sacraments 
should  be  administered  according  to  the 
received  and  approved  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church.  With  regard  to  the 
eucharist,  in  particular,  we  may  here 
observe,  that  tne  church  of  Rome  holds 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  the 
necessity  of  paying  divine  worship  to 
Christ  under  the  form  of  the  consecrated 
bread  or  host;  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  according  to  their  ideas 
«f  which,  Christ  is  truly  and  proper!] 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  as  often  as  th 
priest  says  mass ;  it  practises,  likewi 
solitary  mass,  in  which  the  priest  aloi^  ^ 
Who  consecrates,  communicates,  andr^- 
lows  communion  only  in  one  kind^viz. 
the  bread  of  the  laity.    Sess.  14.      * 

The  doctrine  of  merits  is  another  dis- 
tinguishing tenet  of  popery ;  with  regard 
to  which  the  council  of  Trent  has,  ex- 
pressly decreed  (sess.  6.  can.  32.)  that 
the  g(K)d  works  of  justified  persons  are 
truly  meritorious;  deserving  not  only 
an  increase  of  grace,  but  eternal  life  and 
an  increase  of  glory;  and  it  has  ana- 
thematized all  who  deny  this  doctrine.: 
Of  the  same  kind  is  the  doctriixi>  "of  sa- 
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tisfactions ;  which  supposes  that  peni- 
tents may  truly  satisfy,  b^  the  afflictions 
they  endure  under  the  dispensations  ot 
Providence,  or  by  voluntary  penances 
to  which  they  submit,  for  the  temporal 
penalties  of  sin  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, even  after  the  remission  of  their 
eternal  punishment  Sess.  6.  can.  30. 
and  sess.  14.  can.  3  and  9.  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  mention  the  polish  dis- 
tinction of  venial  and  mortal  sins ;  the 
greatest  evilfe  arising  from  the  former, 
are  the  temporary  pains  of  purgatory ; 
but  no  man,  it  is  said,  can  obtain  the 
pardon  of  the  latter,  without  confessing 
to  a  priest,  and  performing  the  penances 
which  he  imposes. 

The  council  of  Trent  (sesst  14  can. 
1.)  has  expressly  decreeli,  that  every 
one  is  accursed  who  shall  affirm  that 
penance  is  not  truly  and  properly  a  sa- 
crament instituted  by  Christ  m  the  uni- 
versal church,  for  reconciling' th6se 
Christians  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  who 
have  fallen  into  sin  after  baptism ;  and 
this  sacrament,  it  is  declared,  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  matteir  and  the  form :  the 
matter  is  the  act  of  the  penitent,  in- 
cluding contrition,  confession,  and  satis- 
faction ;  the  fonqa  of  it  is  the  act  of  ab- 
solution on  the  part  of  the  priest  Ac- 
cordingly" it  is  enjoined,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  who  hath  fallen  af- 
ter baptism^,  to  confess  his  sins  once  a 
year,  at  least,  to  a  priest;  that  this 
confession  is  to  be  secret;  for  public 
confession.* is  neither  commanded  nor 
expedient:  and  that  it  must  be  exact 
and  particular,  includm^  every  kind  and 
act  ^  sia,  with  all  the  circumstances  at- 
tending'lt.  When  the  penitent  has  so 
done,,  me  priest:  pronounces  an  absolu- 
tion, -vyhich  is  nek  conditional  or  declara- 
tive xjnly,  but  absolute  and  judicial.  This 
sepret.  or  auricular  confession  was  first 
d^^eed  and  established  in  the  fourth 
H^^lrifcil  of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  HI. 
^piS,  (cap.  21.)  And  the  decree  of 
4his  council  was  afterwards  confirmed 
lend  enlarged  in  the  council  of  Florence 
and  in  th^t  of  Trent,  which  ordains,  that 
confession  was  instituted  by  Christ ;  that 
by  the'law  of  God  it  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, and  that  it  has  always  been  prac^ 
tised  in  the  Christian  church.  As  for 
the  penances  imposed  on  the  penkeot 
by  way  of  satisfaction,  they  have  been 
commonly  the  repetition  of  certain  forms 
of'  devotion,  as  paternosters,  or  are 
marias,  the  payment  of  stipulated  sums, 
pilgrimages,  fasts,  or  various  species  of 
corporal  discipline.  But  the  most  fw- 
miaable  penance,  in  the  estimation  of 
many  who  have  bielonged  to  the  Roman 
commi^nion,  has  bee^  the  tenaporary 
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pains  of  pur^tory.  But  under  all  the 
penalties  which  are  inftiqted  or  threat- 
ened in  the  Romish  church,  it  has  pro- 
vided relief  by  its  indulgences,  ana  by 
its  prayers  or  masses  for  the  dead,  per- 
formea  professedly  for  relieving  and 
rescuing  the  souls  that  ate  detained  in 
purgatory. 

Another  article  that  has  been  long 
authoritatively  enjoined  and  observed  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  is  the  celibacy  of 
her  clergy.  Thi^  was  first  enjoined  at 
Rome  by  Gregory  VII.  about  the  year 
1074,  and  established  in  England  by 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
about  the  year  1175 :  though  his  prede- 
cessor Lanfraric  haa  imposed  it  upon 
the  prebendaries  and  clergy  th^t  lived 
in  towns.  And  though  the  council  of 
Trent  was  repeatedly  petitioned  by  se- 
veral princes  and  states  to  abolish  this 
restraint,  the  obligation  of  celibacy  was 
rather  established  thkn  relaxed  by  this 
council;  for  they  decreed,  that  mar- 
riage contracted  after  a  vow  of  conti- 
nence, is  neither  lawful  nor  valid ;  and 
thus  deprived  the  church  of  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  restoring  marriage  to  the 
clergy.  For  if  marriage,  after  a  vow, 
be  in  itself-  unlawful,  tne  ^eatest  au- 
thority upon  earth  cannot  dispense  with 
it,  nor  permit  marriage  to  the  clergy 
who  have  already  vowed  continence. 
See  Celibacy. 

To  the  doctrines  and  practices  above 
recited,  may  be  farther  added,  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  of  which  Protestants  ac- 
cuse the  Papists.  But  to  this  accusation 
the  Papist  replies,  that  he  keeps  images 
by  him  to  preserve  in  his  mind  the  me- 
mory of  the  persons  represented  by 
them ;  as  people  are.  wont  to  preserve 
the  memory  '^f  their  deceased  friends 
by  keeping  their  pictures.  He  is  taught 
(he  says)  to  use  them  so  as  to  cast  .his  eyes 
upon  the  pictures  or  images,  and  thence 
to  raise  his  heart  to  the  things  repre- 
sented ;  and  there  to  employ  it  in  medi- 
tation, love,  and  thanksgiving,  desire  of 
imitation,  &c.  as  the  object  requires. 

These  pictures  or  images  have  this 
advantage,  that  they  inform  the  mind 
by  toe  glance  of  what  in  reading  might 
require  a  whole  chapter:  ther6  being  no 
other  diiFerence  between  them  than  that 
reading  represents  leisurely,  and  by  de- 
grees, and  a  picture  all  at  once.  Hence 
he  finds  a  convenience  in  saymg  his 
prayers  with  some  devout  picturesr^e- 
lorc  him,  he  beine  no  sooner  distfCcted, 
but  the  sight  of  these  recalls  his  wan- 
dering thoughts  to  the  right  object ;  and 
as  certainly  btin^s  something  good  into 
his  mind,  as  an  immodest  picture  dis- 
turbs his  heart  with  filthy  thoughts. 


And  because  he  is  sensible  that  these 
holy  pictures  and  images  represent  and 
bring  (to  his  mind  sucn  objects  as  in  his 
heart  he  loves,  honours,  and  venerates, 
he  cannot  but  upon  that  account  love, 
honour,  and  respect  the  images  them- 
selves. 

The  council  of  Trent  likewise  de- 
creed, that  all  bishops  and  .pastors  who     • 
have  the  care  of  souls,  do  diligently  in- 
struct their  flocks  that  it  ia  good  and 
iirojitahle  to  desire  the  intercession  of    \ 
saints  reigning'  with  Christ  in  heaven. 
And  this  decree  the  Papists  endeavour 
to  defend  by  the  following' observations: 
They  confess  that  we  have  but  one  me- 
diator of  redemption :  but  affirm  that  it 
is  acceptable  to  God  that  we  should 
have  many  mediators  of  intercession. 
Moses  (say  they)  was  such  a  mediator 
for  the  Israelites;   Job  for  his  three 
friends;  Stephen  for  his  persecutors. 
The  Romans  were  thus  desired  by  St.  * 
Paul  to  be  his  mediators ;  so  were  the 
Corinthians;  so  the  Ephesians  {£fi, 
ad.  Rom.  Cor.  Eph.)  so  almost  every 
sick  man  desires  the  congregation  to  be 
his  mediators,  by  remembering  him  in 
their  prayers.    And  so  the  Papist  de- 
sires tne  blessed  in  heaven  to  be  nis  me- 
diators:  that  is,  that  they  would  pray 
to  God  for  him.    But  between  tnesc 
living  and  dead  mediators  there  is  no 
similarity :  thg  living  mediator  is  pre- 
sent, and  certmnly  hears  the  request  of      • 
those  who  desire  him  to  intercede  for 
them ;  the  dead  mediator  is  as  certainly 
absent,  and  cannot  possibly  heap  the  re-   • 
quests  of  all  those  who  at  the  same  in- 
stant may  be  begging  him  to  intercede 
for  them,  unless  he  be  possessed  of  the 
divine  attribute  ol  omnipresence ;  and 
he  who  gives  that  attribute  to  any  crea-  ', . 
ture,  is  uncjuestionably  guilty  of  iaolatry,  ^ 
And  as  this  decree  is  contrary  to  one  of     '% 
the'  first  principles  of  natural  religion^     ^ 
so  does  it  receive  no  countenance  from 
Scripture,  or  any  Christian  writer  of 
the  three  first  centuries.    Other  prac- 
tices, peculiar  to  the  Papists  are,  theVe* 
ligious  honour  and  respect  that  they 
pay  to  sacred  relics :  by  which  they  un- 
derstand not  only  the  bodies  and  parts 
of  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  but  any  of 
those  things  that  appertained  to  them, 
and  which  they  touched  f  and  the  ce- 
lebration of  divine  service  in  an  un- 
known tongue :  to  which  purpose  the 
council  of  Trent  hath  denounced  an 
anathema  on  any  one  who  shall  say  that 
mass  ought  to  be  celebrated  only  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.    (Sess.  25,  and  sess.  22, 
can.  9.)    Though  the  council  of  Late- 
ran,  under  Innocent  III.  in  1215  (can. 
9.)  had  expressly  decreed,  that,  be- 
3  N 
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cause,  in  many  parts  within  the  same 
city  and  diocese,  there  are  many  peo- 
ple of  different  manners  and  rites  mix- 
ed together,  but  of  one  faith,  the  bishops 
of  such  cities  or  dioceses  should  provide 
fit  men  for  celebrating  divine  offices, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  tongues 
and  rites,  and  for  administering  the  sa- 
craments. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  the  church  of 
Rome  m^tains,  that  unwritten  tradi- 
tions ought  to  be  added  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  order  to  supply  their  de- 
fect, and  to  be  regarded  as  of  equal  au- 
thority ;  that  the  books  of  the  Apocry- 
pha are  canonical  Scripture ;  that  the 
Vulgate  edition  of  the  Bible  is  to  be 
deemed  authentic ;  and  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  received  and  interpreted 
according  to  that  sense  which  the  holy 
mother  church,  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
judge  of  the  true  sense,  hath  held,  and 
doth  hold,  and  according  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  fathers. 

Such  are  the  principal  and  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  popery,  most  of 
which  fiave  received  the  sanction  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  tliat  of.  the  creed 
of  pope  Pius  IV.  which  is  received,  pro- 
fesseo,  and  sworn  to,  bjr  every  one  who 
enters  into  holy  oi-ders  in  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  at  the  close  of  this  creed, 
we  are  told,  that  the  faith  contained  in 
it  is  so  absolutely  and  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, that  no  man  can  be  saved  with- 
out it  See  Antichrist;  Bowers^s 
History  of  the  Pofiea;  Smith* s  Errors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  detected  ;  Ben- 
net's  Confutation  of  Pofiery  ;  Sermons 
at  SaltePs  Hall  against  Pofiery  ;  Bi- 
shofi  Burnetts  Travis,  i!fc.;  Moore's 
View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy  ; 
Dr.  middleton's  Letters  from  Rome  ; 
Stevenson's  Historical  and  Critical 
View  of  some  of  the  Doctrines  of , the 
Church  of  Rome. 

POSITIVE  INSTITUTES.  See 
Institutions. 

POSSESSION  OF  THE  DEVIL. 
See  DEMONIACS. 

POVERTY  b  that  state  or  situation, 
opposed  to  riches,  in  which  we  are  de- 
prived of  the  conveniences  of  life.  In- 
digence is  a  degree  lower,  where  we 
want  the  necessaries,  and  is  opposed  to 
sufierjluky.  Want  seems  rather  to  ar- 
rive oy  accident,  implies  a  scarcity  of 
provision  rather  than  a  lack  of  money, 
and  is  opposed  to  abundance.  .Need 
and  necessity  relate  less  to  the  situation 
of  life  than  the  other  three  words,  but 
more  to  the  relief  we  expect,  or  the  re- 
medy we  seek ;  with  this  difference  be- 
tween the  t"\yo,  that  need  seems  less 
pressing  than  necessity .--^2.  Poverty  of 


mind  is  a  state  of  igjn^rance,  or  a  mind 
void  of  religious  principle.  Rev,  iii.  17. 
— 3.  Poverty  of  spirit,  consists  in  an  in- 
ward sense  and  fe^sling  of  our  wants  and 
defects ;  a  conviction  of  our  wretched 
and  forlorn  condition  by  nature ;  with  a 
dependence  on  divine  grace  and  mercv 
for  pardon  and  acceptance.  Mat.  v.  3.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  poor  spi- 
ritedness,  a  sneaking  fearfulness,  which 
bringeth  a  snare.  It  is  the  effect  of  the 
operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the 
heart,  John  xvi.  8. ;  is  attended  with 
submission  to  the  divine  will ;  content- 
ment m  our  situation;  meekness  and 
forbearance  as  to  others,  and  genuine 
humility  as  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  spirit 
approved  of  by  God,  Isa.  IxvL  2.  evi- 
dential of  true  religion,  Luke,  xviii.  13. 
and  tenninates  in  endless  felicity.  Matt 
Vv  3.  Isa.  Ivii.  15.  Ps.  xxxiv.  18.  Dun- 
lofi*s  Ser.  lee.  1,  vol.  ii. ;  Barclay^ s  Diet.; 
South's  Ser.  vol.  x.  ser.  1 ;  JVb.  464. 
Sfiec.  vol.  vi. ;  Robert  Harris's  Sermons, 
ser.  3.  part  3. 

POWER,  ability,  force,  strength. 
Power  includes  a  particular  relation  to 
the  subordinate  execution  of  superior 
ordfers.  In  the  word  authority  we  find 
a  sufficient  energy  to  make  us  perceive 
a  right.  Dominion  carries  with  it  an 
idea  of  empire. 

POWER  OF  GOD.  See  Omnipo- 
tence. 

POWERS  OF  THE  MIND  are 
those  faculties  by  which  we  think,  rea-  , 
son,  judge,  &c.  **  They  are  so  various,'*  ' 
says  Dr.  Reid,  "  so  many,  so  connected, 
and  complicated  in  most  of  their  ope- 
rations, tnat  there  never  has  been  any 
di\asion  of  them  proposed  which  is  not 
liable  to  considerable  objections.  The 
most  common  division  k  *hat  of  under- 
standing and  will.  Under  the  wiU  we 
comprenend  our  active  powers,  and  all 
that  lead  to  action,  or  influence  the 
mind  to  act;  such  as  appetites,  pas- 
sions, affections.  The  understanding 
zom^rt^QTidiSowv  contemplative  powers, 
by  which  we  perceive  objects;  by  which 
we  conceive  or  remember  them;  by 
which  we  analyze  or  compound  them ; 
and  by  which  we  judge  and  reason 
concerning  them.  Or  me  intellectual 
powers  are  commonly  divided  into  sim- 
ple apprehension,  hidgment,  and  rea- 
soning.** See  Reiaon  the  Active  Poiy- 
ers,  also  on  the  Human  jyfind,  and  the 
Intellectual  Powers;  Locke  on  the 
Undei^tanding.  For  the  influence 
Christianity  has  had  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers,  see  White's  admi- 
rable Sermons,  ser.  9. 

PRAISE,  an  acknowledgment  madQ 
of  the  excellency  or  perfection  of  any 
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person  or  action,  with  a  commendation 
of  the  same.  "  The  desire  of  praise,*' 
says  an  elegant  writer,  "  is  generally 
connected  with  all  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  human  nature.  It  affords  a  ground 
on  which  exhortation,  counsel,  and  re- 

groof,  can  work  a  proper  eifect.  To 
e  entirely  destitute  of  this  passion  be- 
tokens an  ignoble  mind,  <in  which  no 
moral  impression  is  easily  made ;  for 
where  there  is  no  desire  of  praise,  there 
will  also  be  no  sense  of  reproach ;  but 
while  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  natural  and 
in  many  respects  an  useful  principle  of 
action,  we  are  to  observe  that  it  is  en- 
titled to  no  more  than  our  secondary 
regard.  It  has  its  boundary  set;,  by 
transgressing  which,  it  is  at  once  trans- 
formed from  an  innocent  info  a  most 
dangerous  passion.  When  passing  its 
natural  line,  it  becomes  the  ruling  spring 
of  conduct;  when  the 'regard  whicn 
we  pay  to  the  opinions  of  men  encroaches 
on  mat  reverence  which  we  owe  to  the 
voice  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  du- 
ty ;  the  love  of  praise,  having  then  gone 
out  of  its  proper  place,  instead  of  im- 
proving, corrupts;  and  instead  of  ele- 
vating, debases  our  nature."  Young's 
Love  of  Fame;  Blair's  Sermons,  ser.  6. 
vol.  ii. ;  Jortinh  jDis.dis.  4.  passim ;  Wil- 
berforce''8  Pract,  Fieiv,  en.  iv,.  sec.  3 ; 
Smith's  Theory  of  Mor.  Sent.vo\,  l,p. 
233  ;  Fitzoshome's  Lettere,  let.  18. 

PRAISE  OF  GOD,  the  acknow- 
ledging his  perfections,  works,  and  be- 
nefits. Praise  and  thanksgiving  are 
generally  considered  as  synon)rmous, 
yet  some  ^stinguish  them  thus.  Praise 
properly  terminates  in  God,  on  account 
of  his  natural  excellencies  arid  perfec- 
tions, and  is  that  act  of  devotion  by 
which  we  confess  and  admire  his  se- 
veral attributes :  but  thanksgiving  is  a 
more  contracted  duty,  and  imports  only 
a  grateful  sense  and  acknowledgment 
of  past  mercies.  We  praise  God  lor  all 
his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  that  re- 
gard either  us  or  other  men^;  for  his 
vciy  vengeance,  and  those  judgments 
which  he  sometimes  sends  abroad  in 
the  earth ;  but  we  thank  him,  properly 
speaking,  for  the  instances  of  his  good- 
ness alone,  and  for  such  only  of  these 
as  we  ourselves  arc  some  way  concern- 
ed in.  See  Thanksgiving;  Bishop, 
Atterbury's  Sermon  on  Psalm  1.  14; 
Saurin'a  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  14^  Tillot- 
9on's  Sermons,  ser.  146.  concl. 

PRAYER,  a  request  or  petition  for 
mercies;  or  it  is  "an  ofFenng  up  our 
desh^s  to  God,  for  thmgs  agreeable  to 
his  will,  in  the  natoe  of  Christ,  by  the 
help  of  his  Spirit,  with  confession  of  our 
sms>  and  thankfid  acknowledgment  of 


his  mercies.'*  Nothing  can  be  mpre 
rational  or  consistent  than  the  exercise 
of  this  duty.  It  is  a  divine  injunction 
that  men  should  always  pray,  and  not 
faint,  Luke,  xviiL  1.  It  is  highly  proper 
we  should  acknowledge  the  obligations 
we  are  under  to  the  Divine  Being,  and 
supplicate  his  thron6  for  the  blessings 
we  stand  in  need  of.  It  is  essential  to 
our  peace  and  felicity,  and  is  the  happy 
mean  of  our  carryiiijg  on  and  enjoymg 
fellowship  with  God.  It  has  an  influ- 
ence on  our  tempers  and  conduct,  and 
evidences  our  suojection  and  obedience 
to  God.  We  shall  here  consider  the 
object,  natjire,  kinds,  matter,  manner, 
and  forms  of  prayer,  together  with  its 
efficacy,  and  tne  objections  made 
against  it. 

I.  The  object  of  prayer  is  God  alone, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Mediator. 
All  supplications,  therefore,  to  saints  or 
angels,  are  not  only  ut^eless  but  blas- 
phemous. AU  worship  of  the  creature, 
nowever  exalted  that  creature  is,  is 
idolatry,  and  strictly  prohibited  in  the 
sacred  law  of  God.  Nor  are  we  to 
pray  to  the  Trinity,  as  three  distinct 
Gods ;  for  though  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  be  addressed  in  Various 
parts  of  the  Scripture,  2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 
2  Thess.  ii.  16,  17,  yet  never  as  three 
Gods,  for  that  would  lead  us  directly 
to  the  doctrine  of  polytheism :  the  more 
ordinary  mode  the  Scripture  points  out, 
is,  to  address  the  father  threugh  the 
Son,  depending  on  the  Spirit  to  help  our 
infirmities,  Epn.  ii.  18.  Kom.  viii.  26. 

II.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  duty :  it 
must  be  observed,  that  it  does  not  coA- 
sjpt  in  the  elevation\  of  the  voice,  the 
posture  of  the  body,  the  use  of  a  form, 
or  the  mere  extemporary  use  of  words, 
nor,  properly  speaking,  m  any  thing  of 
an  exterior  nature ;  but  simply  the  of- 
fering up  of  our  desires  to  God,  Matt. 
XV.  8.  (See  the  definition  above.^  It 
has  been  generally  divided  into  adora- 
tion, by  which  we  express  our  s^nse  oi 
the  goodness  and  greatness  of  God, 
Dan.  iv.  34,  35;  confession,  by  which 
we  acknowledge  our  imworthiness,  1 
John,  i.  9 ;  supplication,  by  whidh  we 
pray  for  pardon,  grace,  or  any  blessing 
we  want,  Matt  vii  7 ;  intercession,  by 
which  we  pray  for  others,  James,  v.  16 ; 
and  thanksgiving,  by  which  we  express 
our  gratitude  to  GM,  Phil.  iv.  6.  To 
which  some  add  invocation,  a  making 
mention  of  one  or  more  of  the  names  oi 
God  5  pleading,  arguing  our  case  with 
God  in  an  humble  and  fervent  manner ; 
dedication,  or  surrendering  ourselves  to 
God ;  deprecation,  by  whigh  we  desire 
that  evils  may  be  averted  j  blessing,  in 
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Avhich  ^w«  express  our  joy  in  God,  and 
graCitude  for  his  mercies:  but,  as  all 
mese  appeal  to  me  to  be  included  in 
the  first  five  parts  of  prayer,  I  think 
they  need  not  be  insisted  on. 

III.  The  different  kinds '  of  firayer, 
are,  1.  Ejaculatory,  by  which  the  mind 
is  directed  to  God  on  any  emergency. 
It  is  derived  from  thfe  word  ejaculor^  to 
dart  or  shoot  out  suddenly,  and  is  there- 
fore approi)riate  tx)  describe  this  kind  of 
prkyer,  which  is  made  up  of  short  sen- 
tences spontaneously  springing  from 
the  niina.  The  Scriptures  afford  us 
many  instances  of  ejaculatory  prayer, 
Exod.  xiv.  15.  1  Sam.  i.  13.  Kom.  vii. 
24^  25.  Gen.  xliiv  29.  Judges,  xvi.  28. 
Luke,  xxiii.  42,  43.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  excellencies  of  this  kind  of 
prayer,  that  it  can  be  practised  at  aJl 
times,  and  in  all  places ;  in  the  public 
ordinances  of  religion ;  in  all  our  ordi- 
nary and  extraoiSinary  undertakings ; 
m  tames  of  affliction,  temj)tation,  and 
danger;  in  seasons  of  social  intercourse, 
m  woridly  business,  in  travelling,  in 
flckness,  and  pain.  In  fact,  every  thing 
around  u^  and  every  event  that  trans- 
I)ires,  may  afford  us  matter  for  ejacula- 
tion. It  IS  worthy,  therefore,  of  our 
practice,  especially  when  we  consider 
uiat  it  is  a.  species  of  devotion  that  can 
receive  no  impe4iment  from  any  exter- 
nal circumstances;  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  support  the  mind,  and  keep  it 
uva  nappy  frame;  fortifies  us  agamst 

,  the  temptations  of  the  world ;  elevates 
our  affections  to  CJod ;  directs  the  mind 
into  a  spiritual  channel';  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  trust  and  dependence 
on  Divine  Providence. — 2.  Secret  6r 
cloaetprBytT  is  another  kind  of  prayer 
to  which  we  should  attend.  It  nas  its 
name  from  the  manner  in  which  Christ 
recommended  it,  Matt.  vi.  6.  He  him- 
self set  us  an  example  of  it,  Luke,  vi. 
12 ;  and  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
saints  in  every  age.  Gen.  xxviii.  xxxii. 
Dan.  vL  10.  Acts,  x.  9.  There  are 
some  particular  occasions  when  this 
duty  may  be  practised  to  advantage,  as 
when  we  are  entering  into  any  impor- 
tant situation ;  undert^ng  any  thing  of 
consequence;    before  we  go  into  the 

,  world;  when  calamities  surround  us, 
Isa.  xxvL  20 ;  or  when  ease  and  pros- 
perity attend  us.  As  closet  prayer  is 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  peace,  de- 
fend us  from  our  spiritual'  enemies,  ex- 
cite us  to  obedience,  and  promote  our 
real  happiness,  we  should  cmb  watchfiil 
lest  the  stupidity  of  our  frame,  the  in- 
trusion of  company,  the  cares  of  the 
jwld,  the  insinuations  of  Satan,  or  tlie 
raaugcnce  of  sensual  objects^  prevent  us 


from  the  constant  exercise  of  this  ne- 
cessary and  important  duty. — 3.  FamUy 
prayer  is  also  another  part  not  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  true  there  is  no  abso- 
lute command  for  this  in  God's  word; 
yet  from  hints,  allusions,  and  examples, 
we  may  learn  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
our  forefathers :  Abraham,  Gen.  xviiL 
19.  David,  2  Sam.  vi.  20.  Solom^ 
Prov.  xxii.  6.  Job,  L  4, 5.  Joshua,  xxiv. 
15.  See  also  Eph.  vL  4.  Prov.  vi.  20. 
Jer.  X.  25.  Acts,  x.  2,  30.  Acts,  ivL  15. 
Family  prayer,  indeed,  may  not  be  es- 
sential to  the  character  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian, bnt  it  is  sureljr  no  honour  to  heads 
of  families  to  have  it  said  that  they  have 
no  religion  in  their  houses.  If  we  con- 
sider wnat  a  blessing  it  is  likel}r  to  prove 
to  our  children  and  our  domestics;  what  • 
comfort  it  must  afford  to  ourselves; 
what  utility  it  may  prove  to  the  com- 
munity at  large ;  now  it  sanctifies  do- 
mestic comforts  and  crosses ;  and  what 
a  tendency  it  has  to  promote  order,  de- 
cency, sobriety,  and  religion  in  general, 
we  must  at  once  see  the  propriety  of  at-  j 
t^ndin^  to  it.  The  objection  often  made  1 
to  family  prayer  is,  want  of  time ;  but 
this  is  a  very  frivolous  excuse,  since  the 
time  allotted  for  this  purpose  need  be 
but  short,  and  may  easily  oe  redeemed 
from  sleep  or  business.  Others  say, 
they  have  no  gifts :  where  this  is  the 
case,  a  form  may  soon  be  procured  and 
used,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
gifts  increase  by  exercise,  and  no  man 
can  properly  decide,  unless  he  make 
repeated  trials.  Others  are  deterred 
through  shame,  or  the  fear  of  man;  in 
answer  to  such  we  shall  refer  them  to 
the  declarations  of  our  Lord,  Matt  x. 
37,  38;  Mark,  viii.  38.  As  to  the  season 
for  family  prayer,  every  tamily  must 
determine  for  itself;  but  before  break- 
fast every  morning,  and  before  supper 
at  night,  seems  most  proper:  pernaps 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes 
may  be  sufficient  as  to  the  time.— 4  So- 
cial prayer  is  another  kind  Christians 
are  called  upon  to  attend  to.  It  is  de- 
nominated social,  because  it  is  offered 
by  a  society  of  Christians  in  their  col- 
lective capacity,  convened  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose,  either  on  some  pecmiar 
and  extraordinary  occasions,  or  at  stated 
and  regular  seasons-  Special  prayer- 
meetings  are  such  as  are  held  at  the 
meeting  and  parting  of  intimatfe  friends, 
especially  cliurches  and  ministers; 
wnen  the  church  is  in  a  state  of  unusual 
deadness  and  barrenness;  when  mi- 
nisters are  sick,  pr  taken  away  by 
death ;  in  times  of  public  calamity  and 
distress,  &c.  Stated  meetings  for  social 
prayer  are  such  as  are  held  weekly  in 
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some  places  which  have  a  special  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  nation  and 
churches:  missionary  prayer-meetings 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel :  weekly 
meetings  neld  in  most  of  the  congrega- 
tions which  have  a  more  i)articular  re- 
ference to  tlieir  own  churches,  ministers, 
the  sick,  feeble,  and  weak  of  the  flock. 
Christians  are.  greatly  encouraged  to 
this  kind  of  prayer  from  the  considera- 
,tion  of  the  promise.  Matt,  xviii.  20;  the 
benefit  of  mutual  supplications;  from 
the  example  of  the  most  eminent  pri- 
mitive saints,  Mai.  iii.  16.  Acts,  xii.  12 ; 
the  answers  given  to  prayer.  Acts,  xii. 
1 — 12.  Josh.  X.  Isaiah,  xxxvii.  &c.  and 
the   signal  blessing  they   are   to  the 
churches,  Phil.  i.  19.  2  Cor.  i.  11.  These 
meetings  should  be  attended  with  regur 
larity ;  tlibse  who  engage  should  study 
simplicity,  brevit^%  Scripture  language, 
seriousness  of  spirit,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a  tendency  to  edification.    We 
now  come,   lastly,  to  take   notice   of 
fiublic  firayer,  or  that  in  which  the 
■whole  congregation  is  engaged,  either  in 
repeating  a  set  form,  or  acquiescing 
with  the  prayer  of  the  minister  who 
leads  their  devotions.    This  is  both  an 
ancient  and  important  part  of  religious 
exercise ;  it  was  a  paii:  of  the  patri- 
archical  worship,  Gen.  iv.  56-,  it  was 
also  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  Exod.  xxix^ 
43.  Luke,  i.  10.    It  was  a  part  of  the 
temple  service,  Is.  Ivi.  7.  A  Kings,  viii. 
59.  Jesus  Christ  recommended  it  both 
by  his  example  and  instruction.  Matt, 
xviii.  20.  Luke,  iv.  16.    Tlie  disciples 
also  attended  to  it,  Acts,  ii.  44,  42  ;  and 
the  Scriptures  in  many  places  counte- 
nance it,  Exod.  XX.  24.  Psal.  Ixiii.  1,  2. 
Psal.  Ixxxiv.  31.  Psal.  xxvii.  4.   For  the 
nature,  necessity,  place,  time,  and  at- 
tendance on  public  worship,  see  Wor- 
ship. 

IV.  Of  the  matter  of  firayer,  **  It  is 
necessaiy,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  "to  fur- 
nish ourselves  with  proper  matter,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  hold  much  converse 
with  God;  to  entertain  ourselves  and 
others  agreeably  and  devoutly  in  wor- 
ship ;  to  assist  the  exercise  of  our  own 
^ace  and  others,  by  a  rich  supply  of  di- 
vine thought  and  desires  in  prayer,  that 
"we  may  not  be  forced  to  make  too  long 
and  indecent  pauses  whilst  we  are  per- 
forming that  duty ;  nor  break  off  abrupt- 
ly as  soon  as  we  have  begun  for  want  of 
matter ;  nor  pour  out  abunclance  of  words 
to  dress  up  narrow  and  scanty  sense 
for  want  of  variety  of  devout  thoughts. 
1.  We  should  labour  after  a  large  ac- . 
quaintance  with  all  things  that  belong 
to  religion ;  for  there  is  nothing  that  re- 
lates to  religion  but  may  properly  make  i 
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some  part  ot  the  matter  ot  our  prayer. 
A  great  acquaintance  with  God  in  his 
nature,  pertections,  works  and  woi'd; 
an  intimate' acquaintance  with  ourselves, 
and  a  lively  sense  of  our  own  frapiies^ 
wants,  sorrows,  and  joys,  will  supply  u& 
with  abundant  funiiture.  We  should  also 
be  watchful  observers  of  the  dealings  of 
God  with  us  in  every  ordinance,  and  in . 
every  providence.  We  should  observe 
the  working  of  pur  heart  towards  God, 
or  towards  the  creature,  and  often  ex- 
amine our  temper  and  our  life,  both  in 
our  natural,  our  civil,  and  religious  ac- 
tions. For  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
upon  many  other  accounts,  it  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  keep  by  us  in 
writing  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
providences  of  God,  and  instances  of 
his  mercy  or  anger  towards  us,  and 
some  of  our  most  remarkable  carriages 
towards  him,  whether  sins,  or  duties,  or 
the  exercises  of  grace.— 2.  We  should 
not  content  ours&ves  merely  with  ge- 
nerals ;  but  if  we  wish  to  be  furnished 
with  larger  supplies  of  matter,  we  must 
descend  to  particulars  in  our  confessions, 
petitions,  and  thanksgivings.  We  should 
enter  into  a  particular  consideration  of 
the  attributes,  the  glories,  the  graces, 
and  the  relations  of  God.  We  should 
express  our  sins,  our  wants,  and  our 
sorrows,  with  a  particular , sense  of  the 
mournful  circumstances  that  attend 
them :  it  will  enlarge  our  hearts  with 
prayer  and  humiliation  if  we  confess  the 
aggravations  that  increase  the  guilt  of 
our  sins,  viz.  whether  they  have  been 
committed  against  knowledge,  against 
the  warnings  of  conscience,  &c.  fi  will 
furnish  us  with  large  matter,  if  we  run 
over  the  exalting  and  heightening  cir- 
cumstances of  our  mercies  and  com- 
forts, viz.  that  they  are  great,  and  spi- 
ritual', and  eternal,  as  well  as  temporal. 
Our  petitions  and  thanksgivings,  in  a 
special  manner,  should  be  suited  to  the 
place  and  circumstances  of  ourselves, 
and  those  that  we  pray  with,  and  those 
tliat  we  pray  for. — 3.  It  is  very  proper, 
at  solemn  seasons  of  worship,  to  read 
some  part  of  the  word  of  God,  or  some 
spiritual  treatise  written  by  holy  men ; 
or  to  converse  with  fellow  Christians 
about  divine  things,  or  to  OTjend  some 
time  in  recollection  or  meoitation  of 
things  that  belong  to  religion :  this  will 
not  only  supply  us  with  divine  matter, 
but  will  compose  our  thoughts  to  a  so- 
lemnity. Just  before  we  engage  in  that 
work,  we  should  be  absent  a  little  from 
the  world,  that  our  spirits  may  be  freer 
for  converse  with  God. — 4.  If  we  find 
our  hearts,  after  all  very  barren,  and 
hardly  know  how  to  frame  a  prasror  be- 
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fore  God  of  ourselves,  it  has  been  of- 
tentimes useful  tq  take  a  book  in  our 
hand,  wherein  are  contained  some  spi- 
ritual meditations  in  a  petitionary  form, 
some  devout  reflections,  or  excdlent 

Patterns  of  prayer ;  and,  above  all,  the 
sahns  of  David^  some  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah,  some  chapters  in  the 
Gospels,  or  any  of  the  Epjstles.  Thus 
we  may  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God  in  se- 
cret, according  as  the  Verses  or  para- 
graphs we  read  are  suited  to  the  case  of 
our  own  souls.  This  many  Christians 
have  experienced  as  a  very  a^*eeable 
help,  and  of  great  advantage  m  their 
secret  retirement. — 5.  We  must  not 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  insist 
upon  all  the  parts  of  prayer  in  every 
address  to  God ;  though  in  our  stated 
and  solemn  prayers  there  are  but  few 
of  them  that  can  be  well  left  out  What 
we  omit  at  one  time  we  may,  perhaps, 
pursue  at  another  with  more  lively  af- 
fection., But  let  us  be  sure  to  insist 
most  upon  those  things  which  are 
warmest  in  our  hearts,  especially  in 
secret.  We  should  let  those  parts  of 
prayer  have  the  largest  share  in  the 
performance  for  which  our  ^irits  is 
best  prepared,  whether  it  be  adoration, 
petition,  confession,  or  thanksgiving. — 
6.  We  should  suit  the  matter  of  our 
prayers  to  the  special  occasion  of  each 
particular  duty,  to  che  circumstances  of 
the  time,  place,  and  persons  with  and 
for  whom  we  pray.  This  will  direct  us 
to  the  choice  of  proper  thoughts  and 
language  for  ever^  part  of  prayer. — 7. 
We  should  not  aftect  to  pray  long  for 
the  sake  of  length,  or  to  stretch  out  our 
matter  by  labour  and  toil  of  thought,  be- 
yond the  furniture  of  our  own  spirit. 
Sometimes  a  person  is  betrayed  by  an 
affectation  of  long  prayers  into  crude, 
rash,  and  unseemly  expressions ;  we  are 
tempted  hereby  to  tautologies,  to  say 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
We  are  in  danger  of  tirii)g  those  that 
join  with  us.  We  exceed  the  season 
that  is  allotted  for  us  in  prayer,  espe- 
cially when  others  are  to  succeed  in  the 
same  \^ork." 

V.  Of  the  method  offirayer,  **  Me- 
thod," continues  Dr.  Watts,  **is  ne- 
cessary to  guide  our  thoughts,  to  regu- 
late our  expressions,  ^d'oTispose  of  the 
several  paits  of  prayer  in  such  an  or- 
der, as  is  most  easy  to  be  understood  by 
those  that  join  witn  us,  and  most  prope^ 
to  excite  and  maintain  our  own  devo- 
tion and  theirs.  This  yill  be  of  use  to 
secure  us  from  confusion,  prevent  repe- 
titions, and  guard  us  against  roving  di- 
gressions. The  general  rules  of  me- 
thod in  prayer  are  these  three :  X,.  Let 


the  general  and  the  particular  heads  iit 
prayer  be  well  distinguished,  and  usually 
let  generals  be  mentioned  fii^  and  par- 
ticulars follow. — 2.  Let  things  of^thc 
same  kind,  for  the  most  part,  be  put  to- 
gether in  prayer.  We  should  not  run 
from  one  part  to  another  by  starts,  and 
sudden  wud  thoughts,  and  then  return 
often  to  the  same  part  again,  gomg 
backward  and  forward  in  confusion: 
this  bewildei-s  the  mind  of  him  that 
prays,  disgusts  our  fellow-worshippers, 
and  injures  their  devotion. — 3.  Let 
those  things,  in  every  part  of  prayer, 
which  are  the  proper  objects  of  our 
judgment,  be  first  mentioned,  and  then 
those  that  influence  and  move  our  af-  ^ 
lections;  not  that  we  should  follow 
such  a  manner  of  prayer  as  is  more  like 
preaching,^  as  some  imprudently  have 
done,  speaking  many  divine  truths  with- 
out the  form  or  air  of  prayer.  Yet  it 
must  be  granted  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  always  confining  ourselves  to 
this,  or  to  any  other  set  method,  no  more 
than  there  is  of  confining  ourselves  to  a 
form  in  prayer.  Sometimes  the  mind 
is  so  divinely  full  of  one  particulaf  part 
of  prayer,  that  high  expressions  of 

gratitude,  and  of  devoting  ourselves  to 
rod,  break  out  first.  I  am  persuaded, 
however,  that  if  young  Christians  did 
not  give  themselves  up  to  a  loose  and 
negligent  habit  of  speaking  every  thing 
that  comes  uppermost,  but  attempted  to 
learn  this  holy  skill  by  a  recoDection  of 
the  several  paits  of  prayer,  and  pro- 
perly disposing  their  thoughts,  there 
would  be  great  numbers  in  our  churches 
that  would  arrive  at  a  good  degree  of 
the  gift  of  prayer,  and  that  to  the  great 
edification  of  our  churches,  as  well  as  of 
their  own  families." 

As  to  exfireasion  in  firayer,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  though  prayer  be  the 
proper  work  of  the  heart,  yet  in  this 
present  state,  in  secret  as  well  as  in 
social  prayer,  the  lan^^age  of  the  lips  is 
an  excellent  aid  in  this  part  of  woi»ship. 
Expressions  are  usefiil  not  only  to  dress 
our  thoughts,  but  sometimes  to  form, 
and  shape,  and  perfect  the  ideas  and  aJF- 
fections  of  our  minds.  They  serve  to 
awaken  the  holy  passions  of  the  soul  as 
well  as  to  express  them.  They  lix 
and  engage  all  our  powiers  in  religion 
and  worship ;  and  they  serve  to  regulate 
as  well  as  to  mcrease  our  devotion. 
The  directions  to  attain  a  treasure  of 
expressions  are  these :  1.  We  should  la- 
bour after  a  fresh,  particular,  and  lively 
sense  of  the  greatness  and  grace  of 
God,  and  of  our  own  wants,  and  sins, 
and  mercies.  The  passions  of  the  mmd, 
when  they  are  moved,  do  mightily  help 
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tlic  tongue ;  they  give  a  natural  elo- 
quence to  those  who  know  not  any  rules 
of  ait,  and  they  almost  constrain  the 
dumb  to  speak.  There  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  in  ancient  history. 
When  Atys,  the  son  of  Croesus  the 
king,  who  was  dumb  from  his  child- 
hoc3,  saw  his  father  ready  to  be  slain, 
the  violence  of  his  passion  broke  the 
bonds  wherewith  his  ton^e  was  tied, 
and  he  cried  out  to  save  him.  Let  our 
spiritual  senses  be  always  awake  and 
lively,  then  words  will  follow  i|i  a  great- 
er or  less  degree. — 2.  We  should  trea- 
sure up  such  expressions,  especially,  as 
we  i*ead  in  Scripture,  and  such  as  we 
have  found  in  otner  books  of  devotion, 
or  such  as  we  have  heard  fellow  Chris- 
tians make  use  of,  whereby  our  own 
hearts  have  been  sensibly  inoved  and 
warmed. — 3.  We  should  be  always  rea- 
dy to  engage  hi  holy  conference,  and 
divine  discourse.  This  will  teach  us  ta 
speak  of  the  thmgs  of  God.  It  should 
be  our  practice  to  recollect  and  talk 
over  witii  one  another  the  sermons  we 
have  heard,  the  books  of  divinity  we 
have  been  conversant  with,  those  parts 
of  the  word  of  God  we  have  lately 
reikd,  and  especially  our  own  expe- 
riences of  divine  things.  Hereby  we 
shall  eain  a  large  treasure  of  language 
to  clothe  our  thoughts  and  affections.— 
4.  We  should  pray  for  the  gift  of  utter- 
ance, and  seek  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  the  use  of  proper  means 
to  obt^  a  treasure  of  expressions  for 
prayer;  for  the  wise  man  tells  us,  that 
**  the  preparat;ion  of  the  heart  in  man, 
and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from 
the  Lord,"  Prov.  xvL  1.'  The  rules 
about  the  choice  and  use  of  profier  ex- 
fireaaiona  are  these:  1.  We  should 
choose  tlttose  expressions  that  best  ^it 
our  meaning,  that  most  exactly  answer 
the  ideas  of  our  mind,  and  that  are  fitted 
to  our  sense  and  apprehension  of  things. 
—2.  We  should  use  such  a  way  of  speai- 
ing  as  may  be  most  natural  and  easy  to 
be  understood,  and  most  agreeable  to 
those  that  join  with  us.  We  should 
avoid  all  foreign  and  uncommon  words; 
all  those  expressions  which  are  too  phi- 
losophical, and  those  which  savour  tbo 
much  of  mystical  di\Tnity ;  all  dark  me- 
taphors, or  expressions  that  are  used 
only  by  some  particular  violent  party- 
men.  We  should  likewise  avoid  length 
and  obscurity  in  our  sentences,  and  in 
the  placing  of  our  words;  and  not  in- 
terhne  our  expressions  with  too  many 
parentheses,  which  cloud  and  entangle 
the  sense. — 3.  Our  language  should  he 
grave  and  decent,  whicn  is  a  medium 
betv^n  magnificence  ^n4  mwnness ; 


we  should  avoid  all  glittenng  langua|» 
and  affected  style.  An  excessive  fond- 
ness of  elegance  and  finery,  of  style  in 
prayer  discovers  the  same  pride  and 
vanity  of  mind,  as  an  affection  to  many 
jewels  and  fine  apparel  in  the  hoiise  of 
God :  it  betrays  us  into  a  neglect  of  our 
hearts,  and  of  experimental  religion,  by 
an  affectation  to  make  the  nicest  speech, 
and  say  the  finest  things  we  can,  in- 
stead of  sincere  devotion,  and  praying 
in  the  spirit  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  avoid  mean  and  coarse,  and  too 
familiar  expressions;  such  as  excite 
any  contemptible  or  ridiculous  ideas; 
such  as  raise  any.  improper  or  irreverent 
thoughts  in  the  mind,  or  base  and  im- 
pure images,  for  these  much  injure  the 
devotion  of  our  fellow-worshippers.— 4. 
We  should  seek  after  those  ways  of  ex- 
pression that  are  pathetical;  such  as 
denote  the  fervency  of  affection,  and 
carry  life  and  spirit  with  them ;  such  as 
may  awaken  and  exercise  our  love,  our 
hope,  our  holy  joy,  our .  sorrow,  our 
fear,  and  our  faith,  as  well  as  express 
the  activity  of  those  graces.  This  is  the 
way  to  raise,  assist,  and  maintain  devo- 
tion. We  should,  therefore,  avoid  such 
a  sort  of  style  as  looks  more  likepreach- 
ing,  which  some  petsons  that  affect  long 
prayers  have  been  guilty  of  to  a  great 
degree:  they  have  oeen  speaking  to 
the  people  lather  than  speakyig  to  God; 
they  have  wandered  away  from  Qod  to 
speak  to  men;  but  this  is  auite  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  prayer,  lor  prayer  is 
our  own  address  to  God,  ana  pouring 
out  our  hearts  before  him  with  warm 
and  proper  affections.— 5.  We  should 
n9t  always  confine  ourselves  to  one  set 
form  of  words  to  express  any  particular 
request ;.  nor  take  too  much  pains  to 
avoid  an  expression  merely  because  we 
used  it  in  prayer  heretofore.  We  need 
not  be  over  fond  of  a  nice  uniformity  of 
words,  nor  of  perpetual  diversity  of  ex- 
pression in  every  prayer:  it  is  best  to 
keep  the  middle  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. '  The  imitation  of  those  Chris- 
tians and  ministers  that  have  the  best 
gifts,  will  be  an  excellent  direction  in 
this  as  well  as  in  the  former  cases. 

As  to  the  voice  in  prayer:  in  the  first 
place,  our  words  should  be  all  pro- 
nounced distinct,  and  ought  not  to  be 
made  shorter  by  cutting  off  the  last  syl- 
lable, nor  longer  by  the  addition  of  heias 
and  o's,  of  long  breaths,  affected  groan- 
ings,  and  useless  sounds,  &c.^-2.  Every 
sentence  should  be  spoken  loud  enougn 
to  be  heard,  yet  none  so  loud  as  to  af- 
fright or  offend  the  ear.  Some  pei*sons 
have  got  a  habit  of  beginning  their 
prayei*s,  and  even  upo^  th«  ^aop^^om* 
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mon  hmHy  occaaons,  so  loud  as  to 
startle  the  company ;  others  begin  so 
low  in  a  large  assembly,  that  it  looks 
like  secret  worship,  and  as  though  they 
forbid  those  that  are  present  to  join 
with  them.  Both  these  extremes  are  to 
be  avoided  by  pmdence  and  moderation. 
— ^.  We  should  observe  a  due  medium 
between  excessive  swiftness  and  slow- 
ness of  speech,  for  both  are  faulty  in 
their  kind.  If  we  are  too  swift,  our 
words  win  be  hurried  on,  and  be  min- 
gled in  confusion ;  if  we  are  too  slow, 
this  will  be  tiresome  to  the  hearers,  and 
will  make  the  wotship  appear  heavy 
anddulL 

As  to  gesture  in  praverrall  inde- 
cencies should  be  avoided.  Prostration 
may  be  sometimes  used  in  secret  prayer, 
under  a  deep  and  uncommon  sense  of 
an ;  but  kneeling'  is  the  most  fretjuent 
posture ;  and  nature  seems  to.  dictate 
and  lead  us  to  it  as  an  expression  of  hu- 
mility, of  a  seiise  of  our  wants,  a  sup- 
plication for  mercy,  and  adoration  x)f 
and  dependence  on  him  before  whom 
we  kneel. 

^  Standing  is  a  posture  not  unfit  for 
this  worship,  especially  in  places  where 
we  have  not  convcniency  for  the  hum- 
bler gestures:  but  •sitting,  or  other  pos- 
tures of  rest  and  laziness,  ought  not  to  be 
indulged,  unless  persons  are  aged  or  in- 
firm, or  the  work  of  prayer  be  drawn 
out  80  long  a»to  make  it  troublesome  to 
human  nature  to  maintain  itself  always 
in  one  posture  The  head  should  oe 
kept  for  the  most  part  without  motion ; 
the  whole  visage  snould  be  composed  to 
gravity  and  solemnity.  The  eye  should 
be  kept  from  roving,  and  some  think  it 
best  to  keep  the  eyes  closed.  The  lift- 
ing ufi  of  the  hands  is  a  very  natural 
expression  of  our  seeking  help  from 
God.  As  to  other  parts  of  the  body 
there  is  little  need  cfi  direction.  In  se- 
cret devotion,  sighs  and  groans  maj^  be 
allowed;  but  m  public  these  things 
should  be  less  Indulged.  If  we  use  our- 
selves to  various  motions,  or  noise  made 
by  the  hands  or  feet,  or  any  other 
parts,  it  will  tempt  others  to  thmk  that 
our  minds  are  not  very  intensely  en- 
gaged; or,  at  lleast,  it  will  appear  so  fa- 
miliar and  irreverent,  as  we  would  not  ^ 
willingly  be  guilty  of  in  the  presence  of 
our  superiors  here  on  earth." 

VI.  jIs  to  forms  of  firayer.  We  find 
this  has  bfeen  a  matter  of  controversy 
among  divines  and  Christians,  whether 
emch  ought  to  be  used,  or  whether  ex- 
tempore prayers  are  not  to  be  prefer- 
red. We  shall  state  the  arguments  on 
both  sides.  Those  who  are  advocates 
for  formsj  observe,  that  it  prevents  ab- 


surd, extravagant,  or  impious  addresses 
to  God,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  ex- 
temporary prayer;  that  forms  were 
used  under  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation; and,  in  proof  thereof  cite  Numb. 
y\,  24,  26.  Numb.  x.  35,  36.  On  the 
other  side  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  nei- 
ther reasonable  nor  Scriptural  to  look 
for  the  pattern  of  Christian  worship  in 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which,  with  all 
its  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  abrogated, 
and  done  ar/ay;  that,  though  forms 
may  be  of  use  to  children,  and  such  as 
are  very  ignorant,  yet  restriction  to 
forms,  either  in  public  or  private,  does 
not  seem  Scriptural  or  lawfiiL  If  we 
look  to  the  authority  and  example  of 
Christ  arid  his  apostles,  every  thing  is 
in  favpur  of  extempore  prayer.  The 
Lord's  prayer,  it  is  observed,  was  not 
given  to  be  a  set  form,  exclusive  of  ex- 
temporary prayer.  See  Lord's  Prat* 
ER.  It  is  farther  argued,  that  a  form, 
cramps  the  desires;  inverts  the  true 
order  of  prayer,  making  our  words  to 
regulate  our  desires,  instead  of  our  de- 
sires regulating  our  words ;  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  us  formal;  cannot  be 
suited  to  every  one's  case ;  that  it  looks 
as  if  we  were  not  in  reality  convinced 
of  our  wants,  when  we  want  a  form  to 
express  them ;  and,  finally,  in  answer 
to  the  two  first  arguments,  that  it  is 
fieldom  the  case  that  those  who  are 
truly  sensible  of  their  condition,  and 
pray  extempore,  do  it  in  an  impious  and 
extravagant  manner;  and  if  any  who 
have  the  gift  of  prayer  really  do  so,  and 
run  into  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm,  yet 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  generality, 
since  an  unprejudiced  attention  to  those 
who  pray  extempore  must  convince  us, 
thajt,  if  their  prayers  be  not  so  elegantty 
composed  as  tliat  of  a  set  form,  they  are 
more  appropriate,  and  delivered  with 
more  energy  and  feeling. 

VII.^  The  efficacy  of  prayer.    It  has 
been  objected,  that,  "if  what  we  re- 
quest be  fit  for  us,  we  shall  have  it 
without  praying;  if  it  be  not  fit  for  us, 
we  cannot  obtain  it  by  praying."   But 
it  is  answered,  that  it  may  be  agreeable 
to  perfect  wisdom  to  grant  that  to  oar 
prayers  which  it  would  not  have  been 
a^eeable  to  the  same"  wisdom  to  have 
given  us  without  praying  for.  But  what 
virtue,  you  will  ask,  is  there  in  prayer^ 
which  should  liiake  a  favour  consistent 
with  wisdom,  which  would  not   have 
been  so  without  it.^    To  this  question, 
which  contains  the  whole  difficulty  at- 
tending the  subject,  the  following  oossir- 
bilities  are  offered  in  reply:  1.  A  mvour 
granted  to  prayer,  may  be  more  apt  on 
that  very  account  to  produce  a  good  e:^ 
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feet  upon  the  person  obliged.    It  may 
hold  in  the  divine  bounty,  what  expe- 
rience has  raised  into  a  proverb  in  the 
collation  of  human  benefits,  that  what 
IS  obtained  without  asking,  is  oftentimes 
i-eceived  without  gratitude. — 2.  I|  may 
be  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Deity  to  withhold  his  favours  till  they 
be  asked  for,  as  an  expedient  to  encou- 
rage devotion  in  his  rational  creation,  in 
order  thereby  to  keep  up  and  circulate 
a  knowledge  and  sense  of  their  de- 
pendency on  him. — 3.  Prayer  has  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  amend  the  petitioner 
himself;  it  composes  the  mind,  hum- 
bles us  under  a  conviction  of  what  we 
are,  and  under  the  gracious  influence  of 
tlie  Divine  Spirit  assimilates  us  ,into 
the  divine  image.    Let  it  suffice,  there- 
fore, to  say,  that,  though  we  are  cer- 
tain that  God  cannot  be  operated  on,  or 
moved  as  a  fellow-creature  may ;  that 
though  we  cannot,  inform  him  of  any 
thing  he  does  not  know,  nor  add  any 
thing  to  his  essential  and  glorious. per- 
fections, by  any  services  of  ours;  yet 
we  should  remember  that  he  has  ap- 
pointed this  as  a  mean  to  accomplish  an 
end ;  that  he  has  commanded  us  to  en- 
gage in  this  important  duty,  1  Thess.  v. 
17 ;  that  he  has  promised  his  Spirit  to 
assist  us  in  it,  Rom.  viii.  26;  that  the 
JBible  abounds  witli  numerous  answers 
to  prayer;  and  that  the  proniise  still 
relates  to  all  who  pray,  that  answers 
shall  be  ^ven,  Matt.  vii.  7.  Psal.  1. 15. 
Luke,  xviii.  1.  &c.  Phil.  iv.  6, 7.  James, 
V.    16.     Wilkina,   Henry,    Watts,     on 
Prayer;  Townsend's  June  Sermons  on 
J^rayer ;  PaUy*s  Mor.  FhiL  vol.  ii.  p. 
31 ;   Mascn^a  Student  and  Pastor,  p. 
87;  Wollaston'a  ReL  of  JVat,  p»  122, 
124;  H.  Moore  on  Education^  ch.  1. 
vol.  ii. ;  Barrow*s  Works,  vol.  i.  ser.  6 ; 
Smich^s   Stjstein  of  Prayer;   Scam/i^s 
Sermon  on  Family  PeligiOrt, 

PREACHER,  one  who  discourses 
l)ul?licly  on  religious  subjects.  See  ar- 
ticles. Declamation,  Eloquencje, 
Minister,  and  Sermom. 

PREACHING  is  the  discoursing 
publicly  on  any  religious  subject.  It  is 
impossible,  in  the  compass  of  this' work, 
to  give  a  complete  histoiy  of  this  ar- 
ticle from  the  beginning  do>vn  to  the 
present  day.  This  must  be  considered 
as  a  desideratum  in  theological  learning. 
Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  second  volume -of 
Claude's  Essay,  has  prefixed  a  brief 
dissertation  on  tl^is  subject,  an  abridg- 
ment of  *  which  we  shall  here  insert, 
with  a  few  occasional  alterations. 

From  the  sacred  records  we  leam, 
that,  when  men  began  to  associate  for 
the  purpose  of  worsliipping  the  Deity, 
40" 


Enoch  prophesied,  Jude,  14,  15.  We 
have  a  very  short  account  of  this  pro- 
phet and  his  doctrine;  enough,  how- 
ever, to  convince  us  that  he  taught  the 
principal  truths  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  Conviction  of  sin  was  in  his 
doctrine,  and  communion  with  God  was 
exemplified  in  his  conduct,  Gen.  v.  24. 
Heb.  xi.  5,  6.  ^From  the  days  of  Enoch 
to  the  time  of  Moses,  each  patriarch 
worshipped  God  with  his  family ;  pro- 
bably several  assembled  at  new  moons, 
and  alternately  instructed  the  whole 
company. — ^Noah,  it  iS'  said,  was  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  2  Pet.  ii.  5. 
1  IPet.  iii.  19, 20,  Abraham  commanded 
his  household  after  him  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  justice  and 
judgment.  Gen.  xviii.  19  \  and  Jacob, 
when  his  house  lapsed  to  idolatry,  re- 
monstrated against  it  ^and  exhorted  them 
and  all  tliat  were  witli  him  to  put  away 
strange  gods,  and  to  go  up  with  him  to 
Bethel,  Gen.  x.  Gen.  xxv.  2,  3.  Mel- 
chisedek,  also  we  may  consider  as  the 
father,  the  prince,  and  the  priest  of  his 
people,  publishiiig  the  glad  tidings  of 
peace  and  salvation.  Gen,  xviii.  Heo.  yii. 
Moses  was  a  most  eminent  prophet 
and  preacher,  raised  up  by  the  authority 
of  God,  and  by  whom,  it  is  said,  came 
the  laiu,  John,  i.  17.  This  great  man  had 
much  at  heart  the  promulgation  of  his 
doctrine;  he  directed  it  to  oe  inscribed 
on  pillars,  to  be  transcribed^  in  books, 
and  to  be  taught  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate by  word  of  mouth,  Deut.  xxvui.  8. 
Deut.  vi.  &.  Deut.  xxxi.  19.  Deut.  xvii. 
18.  Numb.  v.  23.  Deut.  iv.  9.  Himself 
set  the  example  of  each ;  and  how  he 
and  Aaron  sermonized,  we  may  see  by 
several  parts  of  his  writings.  The  first 
discourse  was  heard  with  profound  re- 
verence and  attention;  the  last  was 
both  uttered  and  received  in  raptures, 
Ex.  iv.  31.  Deut.  xxxiii.  7,  8.  Public 
preaching  does  not  appear  under  this 
ceconomy  to  have  been  attached  to  tie 
priesthood:  priests, were  not  officially 
preachers;  and  we  have  innumerable 
instances  of  discourses  delivered  in  reli- 
gious assemblies  by  men  of  other  tribes 
besides  that  of  Levi,  Ps.  Ixviii.  11. 
Joshua  was  an  Ephraimite;  but  beinsr 
full  of  the  spirit  otwhdom,  he  gathered 
the  tribes  to  Shechem,  and  harangued 
the  people  of  God,  Deut.  xxxiv.  9, 
Joshua,  xxxiv.  Solomon  was  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Judah,  Amos  a  herdsman  . 
of  Tekoa;  yet  both  were  preachei^ 
and  one  at  least  was  a  prophet,  1  Kings, 
ii.  Amos,  vii,  14,  15.  When  the  igno- 
rant notions  of  Pagans,  the  vices  of  tneir 
practice,  and  ^he  idolatry  of  then*  pi-e* 
tended  worship,  were  in  some  sad  pe- 
SO 
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nods  incorf mnatcd  into  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion by  the  princes  of  that  nation,  the 
prophets  and  all  the  seers  protested 
against  tliis  apostacy,  and  they  were 
persecuted  for  so  doing.  Shemaiah 
preached  to  Rehoboam,  the  princes, 
and  aU  the  people,  at  Jerusalem,  2 
Chrcn.  xiL  5.  Azariah  and  Hanani 
preached  to  Asa  and  his  army,  2  Chron. 
XV.  1,  &c  xvL  7,  Micaiah  to  Ahab. 
Some  of  them  opened  schools,  or  houses 
of  instrucdon,  and  there  to  their  disci- 
ples they  taueht  the  pure  reli^on  of 
Moses.  At  NTaioth,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Hamah,  there  was  one,  where  Samuel 
dwelt;  there  was  another  at  Jericho, 
and  a  third  at  Bethel,  to  which  Elijah 
and  Elisha  often  resorted.  Thither  the 
people  went  on  SaM}ath  days  and  at 
new  moons,  and  received  public  lessons 
of  piety  and  morality,  1  Sam.  xix.  18. 
2  Kings,  iL  3,  5.  2  Kings,  iv.  2,  3. 
Through  all  this  period  ther^  was  a  dis- 
mal coi^^on  of  the  useful  ordinance  of 
public  preaching.  Sometimes  they  had 
no  open  vision,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  was  precious  or  scarce :  tiie  peo- 
ple heard  it  only  now  and  then.  At 
other  times  they  were  left  without 
a  teaching  priest,  and  without  law.  And, 
at  other  seasons  again,  itinerants,  both 
princes,  priests,  and  Levites,  were  sent 
through  all  the  country  to  carry  the 
book  of  the  lav/,  and  to  teach  in  the 
cities.  In  a  word,  preaching  flouiished 
when  pure  religion  grew ;  and  when 
the  last  decayed,  the  first  was  sup- 
pressed. Moses  had  not  appropriated 
preaching  to  any  order  of  men:  per- 
sons, places,  times,  and  manners,  were 
all  left  open  and  discretional.  Many  of 
the  (Mscourses  were  preached  in  camps 
and  courts,  in  streets,  schools,  cities, 
and  villages,  sometimes  with  great  com- 
posure and  coolness,  at  other  times  with 
vehement  action  and  rapturous  energy ; 
sometimes  in  a  plain  blunt  style,  at  other 
times  in  all  the  magnificent  pomp  of 
Eastern  allegory.  On  some  occasions, 
the  preachers  s^)pear^  in  public  with 
visible  signs,  with  implements  of  war, 
yokes  of  slavery,  or  something  adapted 
to  their  subject  They  gave  lectures  on 
these,  held  them  up  to  view,  girded 
them  on,  broke  them-  in  pieces,  rent 
then*  garments,  rolled  in  the  dust,  and 
endeavoured,  by  all  the  methods  they 
could  devise  agreeably  to  the  customs 
of  their  country,  to  impress  the  minds 
of  their  auditors  with  the  natui^e  and 
importance  of  their  doctrines.  These 
men  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  pious 
part  of  the  nation ;  and  princes  thought 
proper  to  keep  seers  and  others,  who 
wcit  scribes,  who  read  and  expounded 


the  law,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  29,  30. 
15.  Hence  false  prophets,  bad  men 
who  found  it  worth  while  to  affect  to  be 
cood,  crowded  the  courts  of  princes. 
Jezebel,  an  idolatress,  had  four  hundred 
prophets  ot  Baal ;  and  Ahab,  a  pretend- 
ed worshipper  of  Jehovah,  had  as  many 
pretended  prophets  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, 2  Chron.  xvili^S. 

When  the  Jews  were  carried  captive 
into  Babylon,  the  prophets  who  were 
with  them  inculcated  the  principles  of 
reli^cm,  and  endeavoured  to  possess 
their  minds  with  an  aversion  to  idolatry  ; 
and  to  the  success  of  preaching  we  may 
attribute  the  re-conversion  of  the  Jews 
to  the  belief  and  worship  of  one  God ;  a 
conversion  that  remains  to  this  day. 
The  Jews  have  since  fallen  into  homd 
crimes ;  but  they  have  never  since  this 
period  lapsed  into  idolatry.  Rosea,  2d 
and  3d  chap.  Ezekiel,  2d,  3d,  and  34th 
chap.  There  were  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, multitudes  of  false  prophets  among 
them,  whose  characters  are  strikingly 
delineated  by  the  true  prophets,  and 
whi<jh  the  reader  may  see  in  tlie  13th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  56th  Isaiah,  23d 
Jeremiah.  When  the  seventy  vears  of 
the  captivity  were  expired,  tne  godll 
prophets  and  preachers,  Zerubbabel, 
Joshua,  Haggai,  and  others,  having  con- 
fidence in  the  word  of  God,  and  aspiring 
after  their  natural,  ci\nl,  and  religious 
rights,  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  and  their  country- 
men froi^  that  mortifying  state  into 
which  the  crimes  of  their  ancestors  had 
brought  them.  They  wept,  £Eisted, 
prayed,  preached,  prophesiecL  and  at 
length  prevailed.  The  chief  instru- 
ments were  Nehemiah  aiid  Ezra :  the 
first  was  governor,  and  reformed  their 
civil  state ;  the  last  was  a  scribe  of  the 
law  of  the  God  of  heaven,  and  address- 
ed himself  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  in 
which  he  rendered  the  noblest  service 
to  hia  country,  and  to  all  posterity.  He 
collected  and  collated  manuscnpts  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  arranged  and 
published  the  holy  canon  in  its  present 
form.  To  this  he  added  a  second  woric 
as  necessary  as  the  former:  he- revived 
and  new-modelled  public  preaching, 
and  exemplified  his  plan  in  his  ownj 
person.  The  Jews  had  almost  lost  in 
the  seventy  years'  captivity  their  origin- 
nal  language:  that  was  now  become 
dead ;  and  tney  spoke  a  jargon  made  upj 
01  their  own  language  and  that  of  tho 
Chaldeans  and  other  nations  with  whoni 
they  had  been  confounded.  FormerlJ 
preacliers  had  only  explained  subjects 
now  they  were  obliged  to  explain  woi-di 
words  which,  in  the  sacrecl  code,  wen 
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becoQie  obsolete,  equivocal,  or  dead. 
Houses  were  now  opened,  not  for  cere- 
monisd  worship,  as  sacrificing,  for  this 
was  confined  to  the  temple ;  but  for  mo- 
ral obedience,  as  praying,  preaching, 
reading  the  law,  divme  worship,  and  so- 
cial duties.  These  houses  were  called 
synagogues ;  the  people  repsdred  thither 
morning  and  evening  for  prayer;  and 
on  sabbaths  and  festivals  the  law  was 
read  and  expounded  to  them.  We  have 
a  short  but  oeautiful  description  of  the 
manner  of  Ezra's  first  preaching,  Ne- 
hemiah,  viii.  Upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand people  assembled  in  a  street,  or 
large  square,  near  the  Water-gate.  It 
was  eariy  in  the  morning  of  a  sabbath 
day.  A  pulpit  of  wood,  in  the  fashion 
of  a  small  tower,  was  placed  there  on 
purpose  for  the  preacher ;  and  this  tur- 
ret was  supported  by  a  scaffold,  or  tem- 
porary gallery,  where,  in  a  wmg  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  pulpit,  sat  .six  of  the 
pnncip^  preachers ;  and  m  another,  on 
the  left,  seven.  Thirteen  other  princi- 
pal teachers,  and  many  Levites,  were 
present  also  on  scaffolds  erected  for  the 
purpose,  alternately  to  officiate.  When 
Ezra  ascended  the  pulpit,  he  produced 
and  ppened  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the 
whole  congregation  instantly  rose  up 
from  their  seats,  and  stood.  Then  he 
offered  up  prayer  and  praise  to  God, 
the  people  bowine  their  heads,  and  wor- 
shipping the  Lord  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  pray 
er,  with  uplifted  hands,  they  solemn- 
ly pronounced.  Amen,  Amen.  Then, 
all  standing,  Ezra,  assisted  at  times  by 
the  Levites,  read  the  law  distinctly, 
cave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  un- 
derstand the  reading.  The  sermons  de- 
livered so  affected  the  hearers,  that  they 
wept  excessively;  and  about  noon  the 
sorrow  became  so  exubei^ant  and  im- 
measurable, that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary by  the  governor,  the  preacher,  and 
the  Levites,  to  restrain  it.  Go  your 
way,  said  they;  eat  the  fat,  drink  the 
sweet,  send  portions  unto  them  for  whom 
nothing  is  prepared.  The  wise  and  be- 
nevolent sentiments  of  these  nobie  souls 
were  imbibed  by  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, and  fifty  thousand  troubled  nearts 
were  calmed  in  a  moment. .  Home  they 
returned,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  send  por- 
tions and  to  make  mirth,  because  they 
had  underetood  the  words  that  were  de- 
clared unto  them.  Plato  was  alive  at 
this  time,  leaching  dull  philosophy  to 
cold  academics ;  but  what  wus  he,  and 
what  was  Xenophon  or  Demosthenes, 
or  any  of  the  Pagan  orators,  in  compa- 
rison with  these  men  ?  From  this  period 
to  that  of  the  appeai'twce  of  Jesus  Clu*ist, 


][)ublic  preaching  was  universal:  svna* 
gogues  were  multiplied,  vast  numDcrs 
attended,  vand  elders  and  rulers  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  order  and 
instruction. 

The  most  celebrated  preacher  that 
arose  before  the  appearaiice  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  John  the  Baptist.  He  was 
commissioned  from  heaven  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  the  Messiah.  He  topk 
Elijah  for  his  model ;  and  as  the  times 
were  very  much  like  those  in  wnich 
that  prophet  lived,  he  chose  a  doctrine 
and  a  method  very  much  resembling 
those  of  that  venerable  man.  His  sub- 
jects were  few,  plain,  and  important. 
His  style  was  venement,  images  bold, 
his  deportment  solemn,  his  actions  ea-  ^ 
ger,  and  his  morals  strict;  but  this  . 
bright  morning-star  gave  way  to  ihe 
illustrious  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who 
now  arose  on  a  benighted  world.  Jesus 
Christ  certainly  was  the  prince  of 
preachers.  Who  can  but  admire  the 
simplicity  and  majesty  of  his  style,  the 
beauty  of  his  images,  the  alternate  soft- 
ness and  severity  of  his  address,  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  the  graceftdness 
of  his  deportment,  and  the  indefatica- 
bleness  of  his  zeal?  Let  the  reader 
charm  and  solace  himself  in  the  study 
and  contemplation  of  the  character,  ex- 
cellency, and  dignity  of  this  best  of 
preachers,  as  he  will  find  them  delinea-  ^ 
ted  by  the  evangelists. 

The  apostles  exactly  copied  their  di- 
vine Master.  They  formed  multitudes 
of  religious  societies,  and  were  abun- 
dantly successfiil  in  their  labours.  They 
confined  their  attention  to  religion,  and 
left  the  school  to  dispute,  and  politicians 
to  intrigue.  The  doctrines  they  preach- 
ed, they;  supported  entirely  by  evidence; 
and  neither  had  nor  required  such  as- 
sistance as  human  laws  or  worldly  po- 
licy, the  eloquence  of  the  schools  or  the 
teiTor  of  arms,  the  charm  of  money  or 
the  tricks  of  tradesmen,  could  afford 
them. 

The  apostles  being  dead,  every  thing 
came  to  pass  as  they  had  foretold.  The 
whole  Cnristian  system  underwent  a 
miserable  change;  preaching  shared 
the  fate  of  other  institutions,  and  this 
glory  of  the  primitive  church  was  now 
generally  degenerated.  Those  writers 
whom  we  call  the  Fathers,  however,  » 
held  up  to  view  by  some  as  models  of 
imitation,  do  not  deserve  that  indiscri- 
m inate  praise  ascribed  to  th em.  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  true,  is  found  in  their 
writings;  but'  how  sadly  incorporated 
with  Pagan  philosophy  and  Jewish  al- 
legory !  It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed, 
tliat,  in  general,  the  simplicity  of  Chris- 
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lianity  wus  maintained,  tliough  under 
gradual  decay,  duiing  the  three  first 
centuries.  The  next  five  centuries  pro- 
duced many  pious  and  excellent  preach- 
ers both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches,  though  the  doctrine  conti- 
nued to  degenerate.  The  Greek  pul- 
pit was  adorned  with  some  eloquent 
orators.  Basil,  bishop  of  Cxsarea,  John 
Chrysostom,  preacher  at  Anjioch,  and 
al'tenvards  patriarch  (as  he  was  called) 
of  Constantinople,  and  Gregoiy  Nazian- 
zcn,  who  all  flourished  in  the  fourth 
centurjr,  seem  to  have  led  the  fashion  of 
preaching  in  the  Greek  church :  Jerom 
and  Augustin  did  the  same  in  the  Latin 
church.  For  some  time,  preaching  was 
common  to  bishops,  elders,  deacons, 
and  private  brethren  in  the  primitive 
church :  in  process,  it  was  restrained  to 
the  bishop,  and  to  such  as  he  should  ap- 
point. They  called  the.  appointment 
ordination ;  and  at  last  attacned  I  know 
not  what  ideas  of  mystery  and  influence 
to  the  word,  and  of  dommion  to  the  bi- 
shop who  pronounced  it.  When  a  bi- 
shop or  preacher  travelled,  he  claimed 
no  authority  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
his  fimction,  unless  he  were  invited  by 
the  churches  wherc  he  attended  pubfic 
worship.  Tne  first  preachei's  differed 
much  m  pulpit  action ;  the  greatCT  part 
used  very  moderate  and  sober  gesture. 
They  delivered  their  sermons  all  ex- 
tempore, while  there  were  notaries  who 
took  down  what  they  said.  Sermons  in 
those  days  were  all  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  Greeks  preached  in  Greek,  the 
Latins  in  Latin.  They  did  hot  preach 
by  the  clock  (so  to  speak,)  but  were 
short  or  long  as  they  saw  occasion, 
though  an  hour  was  about  the  usual 
time.-  Sermons  were  generally  both 
preached  and  heart!  standing;  but  some- 
times both  speaker  and  auditors  sat, 
especially  the  aged  and  the  mtirm.  The 
fathers  were  fond  of  allegory  j  for  Ori- 
gen,  that  everlasting  allegorizer,  had 
set  them  the  example.  Before  preach- 
ing, the  preacher  usually  went  into  a 
vestry  to  pray,  and  afterwards  to  speak 
to  such  as  came  to  salute  him.  He 
prayed  with  his  eyes  shut  in  the  pulpit. 
The  first  word  the  preacher  uttered  to 
the  people,  when  he  ascended  the  pul- 
pit, was  "Peace  be  with  you,"  or  "The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  you  all ;"  to  which  the 
assembly  at  first  added,  "Amen-:"  and, 
in  after  times,  they  answered,  "And 
•  with  thy  spirit"  Degenerate,  however, 
as  these  days  were  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  apostles,  yet  they  were  gold- 
en ages  in  co|nparison  with  the  times  | 


that  tollowed,  when  metaphysical  rea?- 
sonings,  mystical  divinity,  yea,  Aristo- 
telian categories,  and  reading  the  lives 
of  saints,  were  substituted  in  the  place 
of  sermons.  The  pulpit  became  a  stage, 
where  ludicrous  pnests  obtained  the 
vulgar  laugh  by  the  lowest  kind  of  wit, 
especially  at  the  festivals  of  Christmas 
and  Easter. 

But  the  glorious  reformation  was  the 
offspring  of  preaching,  by  which  man- 
kind were  informed :  there  was  a  stan- 
dard, and  the  religion  of  the  times  was 
put  to  trial  by  it.  The  avidity  of  the 
common  people  to  read  Scripture,  and 
to  hear  it  expounded,  was  wonderful ; 
and  the  Papists  were  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  benefit  of  frequent  public  instruc- 
tion, that  they  who  were  justly  called 
unpreaching  firelatea^  and  whose  pul- 
pits, to  use  an  expression  of  Latimer,  nad 
teen  bells  loithoui  clafipcrs  for  many  a 
long  year,  were  obliged  for  shame  to 
set  up  regular  preachmg  again. 

The  church  of  Rome  has  produced 
some  great  preachers  smce  the  refor- 
mation, but  not  equal  to  the  reformal 
preachers;  jmd  a  question  naturally 
arises  here,  which  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable to  pass  over  in  silence,  concern- 
ing the  singular  effect  of  the  preaching 
of  the  reformed,  which  was  genenu^ 
national,  universal  reformation. 

In  the  darkest  times  of  popery  there 
had  arisen  now  and  then  some  famous 
popular  preachers,  who  had  zealously 
inveighed  against  the  vices  of  their 
times,  and  whose  sermons  had  produced 
sudden  and  amazing  effects  on  their  au- 
ditors, but  all  these  effects  had  died 
away  with  the  preachers  who  produced 
them,  and  all  things  had  gone  back  into 
the  old  state.  Law,  leaniing,  commerce^ 
society  at  lai*ge,  had  not  been  improved. 
— Here  a  new  scene  opens ;  preachers 
arise  less  populat,  perhaps  less  indefe- 
tigable  and  exemplary ;  their  sermons 
produce  less  striking  immediate  effects ; 
and  yet  their  auditors  go  away,  and 
agree'  by  whole  nations  to  reform. 

Jerome  Savonarola,  Jerome  Nami, 
Capistran,  Connecte,  and  many  others, 
haa  produced  by  their  sermons,  great 
immediate  effects.  When  Connecte 
preached,  the  ladies  lowered  their  head- 
dresses, and  committed  quilled  caps  by 
hundreds  to  the  flames.  When  Nami 
taught  the  populace  in  Lent,  from  the 
pulpits  of  Rome,  half  the  city  went  from 
his  sermons,  crying  along  the  streets. 
Lord  have  mercy  ufion  us;  Christ  Aave 
mercy  upon  us;  so  that  in  only  one  pas- 
sion week,  two  thousand  crowns  worth 
of  ropes  were  sold  to  make  scourges 
with  j  and  when  he  preached  before  Sie 
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pope  to  cardinals  and  bishops,  and  paint- 
ed the  crime  of  non-residence  in  its  own 
coloui's,  he  frightened  thirty  or  forty 
bishops  who  heai*d  him,  instantly  home 
to  their  dioceses.  In  the  pulpit  of  the 
university  of  Salamanca  he  mduced  eight 
hundred  students  to  (juit  all  worldly 
prospects  of  honour,  riches,  and  plea- 
sures, and  to  become  penitents  m  di- 
vei's  monasteries.  Some  of  this  class 
were  martyrs  too.  We  know  the  fate 
of  Savonarola,  and  more  might  be  add- 
€d:  but  all  lamented  the  momentary 
duration  of  the  effects  produced  by  their 
labours.  Nami  himself  was  so  disgusted 
with  his  office,  that  he  renounced  preach- 
ing, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell  to 
mourn  over  his  irreclaimable  contempo- 
raries ;  for  bishops  went  back  to  court, 
and  rope-makers  lay  idle  again. 

Our  reformers  taught  all  the  good 
doctrines  which  had  been  taught  by 
these  men,  and  they  added  two  or  three 
more,  by  which  they  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  apostacy,  and  produced  general 
information.  Instead  of  appealing  to 
popes,  and  canons,  and  founders,  and 
fatliers,  they  onlj  quoted  them,  and  re- 
ferred their  auditors  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  law.  Pope  Lfeo  X.  did  not 
know  this  when  he  told  I^rierio,  who 
complained  of  Luther's  hetesv.  Friar 
Martin  had  a  fine  geniiLs!  They  also 
taught  the  people  wliat  little  they  knew 
•of  Christian  liberty:  and  so  led  them 
into  a  belief  that  they  might  follow  their 
own  ideas  in  religion,  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  confessor,  a  diocesan,  a  pope, 
or  a  council.  They  went  farther,  and 
laid  the  stress  of  all  religion  on  jicstify- 
ing-  faith.  This  Obliged  the  people  to 
^et  acquamted  with  Christ,  the  object 
of  their  faith ;  and  thus  they  were  led 
into  the  knowledge  of  a  character  alto- 
gether different  from  what  they  saw  in 
their  old  guides ;  a  character  which  it 
is  impossible  to  know,  and  not  to  admire 
and  imitate.  The  old  papal  popular 
sermons  had  gone  off  like  a  charge  of 
gunpowder,  producing  only  a  fright,  a 
Bustle,  and  a  black  face ;  but  those  of 
the  newe  leaminge,  as  the  monks  called 
them,  were  small  heai-ty  seeds,  which, 
bein^  sown  in  the  honest  hearts  of  the 
multitude,  and  watered  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  softly  vegetated,  and  imper- 
ceptibly unfolded  blossoms  and  fruits  of 
inestimable  value. 

These  eminent  servants  of  Christ  ex- 
celled in  various  talents,  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  private.  Knox  came  down 
like  a  thunder-storm ;  Calvin  resembled 
a  whole  day's  set  rain;  Beza  was  a 
shower  of  the  softest  dew.  Old  Lati- 
mer, in  a  coarse  frieze  gown,  trudged 


afoot,  his  Testament  hanging  at  one  end 
of  his  leathern  girdle,  and  his  spectacles 
at  the  other,  and  without  ceremony  in- 
sti-ncted  the  people  in  rustic  style  from 
a  hollow  tree ;  while  the  courtly  Ridley 
in  satin  and  fur  taught  the  same  princi- 

?tes  in  the  cathedral  of  the  metropolis, 
"ranmer,  though  a  timorous  man,  ven- 
tured to  give  king  Henry  the  Eighth  a 
New  Testament,  with  the  label,  Whore- 
mongers and  adulterers  Qod  will 
judge;  while  Knox,  who  said,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  pleasant  face  of  a  lady  to 
Affray  hiniy  assured  the  queen  of  Scotb, 
that,  "  If  there  were  any  spark  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  yea,  of  honesty  and  wis- 
dom in  her,  she  would  not  be  oifended 
with  his  affirming  in  his  sermais,  that 
the  diversions  of  her  court  were  dia- 
bolical cnmes,^-evidences  of  impiety 
or  insanity."  These  men  were  not  all 
accomplished  scholars;  but  they  all 
gave  proof  enough  that  they  were 
honest,  hearty,  and  disinterested  in  the 
cause  of  religion. 

All  Europe  produced  great  and  ex- 
cellent preachers,  and  some  of  the  more 
studious  and  sedate  reduced  their  art 
of  public  preaching  to  a  system,  and 
taught  rules  of  a  good  sermon.  Bishop 
Wilkins  enumerated,  m  1646,  upwaras 
of  sixty  who  had  written  on  the  subject^. 
Several  of  these  are  valuable  treatises, 
full  of  edifying  instructions ;  but  all  are 
oft  a  scale  too  large,  and,  by  affecting  to 
treat  of  the  whole  office  of  a  minister, 
leave  that  capital  branch,  public  preach- 
ing, unfinished  and  vague.. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
pulpit  science,  that  which  ^ves  life  and 
energy  to  all  the  rest,  and  without  which 
all  the  rest  are  nothing  but  a  vain  pa- 
i-ade,  either  neglected  or  exploded. ui 
all  these  treatises.  It  is  essential  to  the 
ministration  of  the  divine  word  by  pub- 
lic jDreachin^,  that  preachers  be  allowed 
to  form  principles  of  their  own,  and 
that  their  sermons  contam  their  real 
sentiments,  the  fruits  of  their  own  in- 
tense thought  and  meditation.  Preach- 
ing cannot  be  in  a  good  state  in  those 
communities,  where  the  shameftil  traf- 
fic of  buying  and  selling  manuscript  ser- 
mons is  carried  on.  Moreover,  all  the 
animating  ei^couragements  that  aris^ 
fcom  a  free  unbiassed  choice  of  the.  peo- 
ple, and  from  their  uncontaminated,  dis- 
interested applause,  should  be  left  open 
to  stimulate  a  generous  youth  to  excel. 
Command  a  man  to  utter  what  he  has 
no  inclination  to  propagate,  and  what  he 
does  not  even  believe ;  threaten  him,  at 
the  same  time,  with  all  the  miseries  of 
lifcj  if  he  dare  to  follo\Y  his  own  ideas, 
and  to  promulgate  his  own.  sentimentjj 
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and  you  pass  a  sentence  of  death  on  all 
he  says.  He  does  declaun ;  but  all  is 
Ismguid  and  cold,  and  he  lays  his  system 
out  as  an  undertaker  does  the  deao. 

Since  the  reformers,  we  have  had 
multitudes  who  have  entered  into  their 
views  with  disinterestedness  and  suc- 
cess ;  and,  in  the  present  times,  both  in 
the  church  and  among  dissenters,  names 
could  be  mentioned  which  would  do 
honour  to  any  nation ;  for  though  there 
are  too  many  who  do  not  fill  up  that 
important  station  with  proportionate 
piety  and  talents,  yet  we  have  men  who 
are  conspicuous  for  their  extent  of 
knowledge,  depth  of  experience,  ori- 
ginality of  thought,  fenency  of  zeal, 
consistency  of  deportment,  and  great 
usefulness  in  the  Christian  church. 
May  their. numbers  still  be  increased 
and  their  ^ertions  in  the  cause  of  truth 
be  eminently  crowned  with  the  divine 
blessing !  See  RobinaoTi'a  Claude,  vol.  ii. 

Srefece;  and  books  recommended  un- 
er  article  Minister. 
PREADAMITE,    a    denomination 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
conceived  by  some  people  to  have  lived 
Defore  Adam. 

Isaac  de  la  Pereyra,  in  1655,  publish- 
ed a  book  to  evince  the  reality  ot  Pread- 
amites,  by  which  he  gained  a  considera- 
ble nun)ber  of  proselytes  to  the  opinion : 
but  the  answer  of  Demarets,  professor 
of  theology  at  Groningen,  published  the 
year  following,  put  a  stop  to  its  pro- 
gress, though  Pereyra  made  a  reply. 

His  system  was  this.  Hie  Jews  he 
calls  Adamites,  and  supposes  them  to 
nave  issued  from  Adam ;  and  gives  the 
tide  Preadamites  to  the  Gentiles,  whom 
he  supposes. to  have  been  along  time 
before  Adam.  But  this  being  express- 
ly contrary  to  the  first  words  of  Gene- 
sis, Pereyra  had  recourse  to  the  fabu- 
lous antiquities  of  the  E^ptians  and 
Chaldeans,  and  to  some  lale  rabbins, 
who  imagined  there  had  been  another 
world  before  that  described  by  Moses. 
He  was  apprehended  by  the  inquisition 
in  Flanders,  and  very  roughly  used, 
though  in  the  service  of  the  dauphin. 
But  fie  appealed  from  their  sentence  to 
Rome,  whither  he  went  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  VII.,  and  where  he  printed 
a  retraction  of  his  book  of  Preadam- 
ites. 

The  arguments  against  the  Preadam- 
ites are  these.  The  sacred  history  of 
Moses  assures  us  that  Adam  and  Eve 
were  the  first  persons  that  were  created 
on  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  26.  Gen.  ii.  7.  Our 
Saviour  confirmed  this  when  he  said, 
"From  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
God  made  them,  male  and  female," 


Mark,  x.  6.  It  is  undeoiable  that  he 
speaks  this  of  Adam  and'  Eve,  becaosc 
in  the  next  verse  he  uses  the  same  words 
as  those  in  Gen.  ii.  24.  ^Therefore  shall 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife."  It  is  also  dear 
from  Gen.  iii.  20,  where  it  is  said,  that 
**  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve,  be- 
cause she  was  the  mother  of  all  limg;" 
that  is,  she  was  the  source  and  root  of 
all  men  and  women  in  the  world ;  which 
plainly  intimates  that  there  was  no  other 
woman  that  was  such  a  mother.  Fi- 
nally, Adam  is  expressly  called  tsrice, 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  tne  Jirst  mant 
1  Cor.  XV.  45,  47. 

PRECEPT,  a  rule  given  by  asme- 
nor;  a  direction  or  command,  tbe 
firece/its  of  religion,  says  Saurin,  are  as 
essential  as  the  doctrines;  and  reUgion 
will  as  certainly  sink,  if  the  morality  be 
subverted,  as  it  the  theology  be  under- 
mined. 'The  doctrines  are  only  pro- 
gosed  to  us  as  the  ground  of  oar  auty. 
ee  Doctrine. 

PREDESTINARJANS,  those  wh» 
believe  in  predestination.    See  Pm* 

DESTINATION. 

PREDESTINATION  is  the  decree 
of  God,  whereby  he  hath  for  his  an 
glory  fore-ordained  whatever  comes  to 
pass.  The  verb  predestinate  is  of  Latin 
original  {firgedestino,)  and  signifies  in 
that  tongue  to  deliberate  before-hand 
with  one's  self  how  one  shall  act,  and. 
in  consequence  of  such  deliberation,  to 
constitute,  fore-ordain,  and  n^edete^ 
mine,  where,  when,  how,  and  oy  whoa 
any  thing  shall  be  done,  and  to  what  end 
it  shall  be  done.    So  the  Greek  worti 

Soopi^M,  which  exactly  answers  to  the 
nglish  word  predestmate,  and  is  tea- 
dered  by  it,  signifies  to  resolve  before- 
hand with  one^  self  what  shall  be  done, 
and  before  the  thing  resolved  on  is  ac- 
tually; effected;  to  appomt  it  to  somt 
certain  use,  and  direct  it  to  some  deter- 
minate end.  This  doctrine  has  been  the 
occasion  of  considerable  disputes  m 
controversies  among  divines.  On  tw 
one  side  it  has  been  observed,  that  it » 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  our  ide« 
of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  thai 
it  makes  God  to  be  the  author  of  sd 
destroys  moral  distinction,  and  rendei 
all  our  efforts  useless.  Predestinariai 
deny  these  consequences,  and  end^ 
vour  to  prove  this  dpctrine  from  u 
consideration  of  the  perfections  of  ti 
divine  nature,  dnd  from  Scripture  te^ 
mony.  If  his  knowledge,  say  thev,  i 
infinite  and  unchangeable,  he  must  ha 
known  every  thing  from  eternity.  If  ^ 
allow  the  attribute  o£  firescieTieet  t 
idea  of  a  decree^must  certainly  be  b 
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lieved  also,  for  how  can  an  action  that 
is  really  tr.  come  to  pass  be  foreseen,  if 
it  be  not  determined?  God  knew  every 
thing  from  the  beginning ;  but  this  he 
could  not  have  known  if  he  had  not  so 
determined  it.  If,  also,  God  be  infinitely 
wise,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  he 
would  leave  things  at  random,  and  have 
no  plan.    He  is  a  God  of  order,  and  this 
order  he  observes  as  strictly  in  the  mo- 
I'al   as  in  the  natural  world,  however 
confused  things  may  appear  to  us.    To 
conceive  otherwise  of  God,  is  to  degrade 
him,  and  is  an  insult  to  his  perfections. 
If  he,  then,  be  wise  and  unchangeable, 
no  new  idea  or  purpose  can  arise  in  his 
mind;  no  alteration  of  his  plan  can  take 
place,  upon  condition  of  his  creatures 
acting  in  this  or  that  way.    To  say  that 
this  (ioctrine  makes  him  the  author  of 
sin,  is  not  justifiable.    We  all  allow  om- 
nipotence to  be  an  attribute  of  Deity, 
and  that  by  this  attribute  he  could  have 
prevented  sin  from  entering  into  the 
world,  had  he  chosen  it ;  yet  we  see  he 
did  not.    Now  he  is  no  more  the  au- 
thor of  sin  in  one  case  than  the  other. 
May  we  not  ask.  Why  does  he  suffei* 
those  inequalities  of  Providence  ?  Why 
permit  wriole  nations  to  lie  in  idolatry' 
'  for  ages  f  Why  leave  men  to  the  most 
ciniel  barbarities?  Why  punish  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  in  the  cnildren?    In  a 
word.  Why  permit  the  world  at  large 
to  be  subject  to  pains,  crosses,  losses, 
evils  of  every  kincf,  and  that  for  so  many 
thousands  of  years?  And,  yet,  will  any 
dare  call  the  Deity  unjust?  The  fact  is, 
our  finite  miiyls  know  but  little  of  the 
nature  of  divine  justice,  or  any  other  of 
his  attributes.  But,  sup|)osing  there  are 
difficulties   in  this  subject  (and  what 
subject  is  without  it?)  the  Scripture 
abounds  with  passages  which  at  once 
prove  the  doctrine.  Matt.  xxv.  34.  Rom. 
viii.  29,  30.  Eph.  i.  3,  6, 11.  2  Tim.  i.  9. 
2   Thess.  ii.  13.  1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.  John  vi. 
37,  John  xvii.  2  to  24.  Rev.  xiii.  8.  Rev. 
xvii.  8.  Dan.  iv.  35.   1  Thess.  v.   19. 
Matt.  xi.  26.  Exod.  iv.  21.  Prov.  xvL  4. 
Acts  xiii.  48.    The  moral  uses  of  this 
doctrine  are  these.  1.  It  hides  pride  from 
man. — 2,  Excludes  the  idea  of  chance. 
— 3.  Exalts  the  grace  of  God. — 4.  Ren- 
ders salvation  certain. — 5.  Affords  be- 
lievers great  consolation.  See  Decrees 
OF   God;  Necessity;  Kin^^,  Tofila- 
dyx^CoofieVf  and  Tucker^  on  Predesti- 
nation;  Burnet  on  17  Art.;  Whitby  and 
Gill   on   the   Fh^e   Points;    Wesley's 
J^red,  considered;  HiWs  Lopica  Wes- 
leiensis;  Edwards  on  the  Will;  Polhill 
an    the   Elficrees;    Edwards'* s    Veritas 
j^cdux;  Saurin*s  Sermons,  vol.  v.  ser. 
ySf  Dr,  Williams's  Sermon  on  Pred, 


PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST,  is  his  existence  before  lie 
W2LS  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  That  he 
really  did  exist  before,  is  plain  from 
John  iii.  13.  John  vi.  50,  &c.  John  xvii. 
John  viii.  58. 1  John  i.  4 :  but  there  are 
various  opinions  respecting  this  exist- 
ence. Some  acknowledge,  that  in  Je- 
sus Christ  there  is  a  divine  nature,  a  ra- 
tional soul,  and  a  human  body.  His 
body,  they  think,  was  formed  in  the 
Virgin's  womb ;  his  human  soul,  they 
suppose,  was  the  first  and  most  excel- 
lent of  all  the  "works  of  God;  was 
brought  into  existence  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  subsisted  in  hap- 
py union  in  heaven  with  the  second  per- 
son in  the  Godhead,  till  his  incarnation. 
Tliese  divines  differ  from  those  called 
Arians,  for  the  latter  ascribe  to  Christ 
only  a  created  deity,  whereas  the  former 
liold  his  true  and  proper  divinity :  they 
differ  from  the  Socinians,  who  believe 
no  existence  of  Christ  before  his  incar* 
nation :  they  differ  from  the  Sabellians, 
who  only  own  a  trinity  of  n4mes :  they 
differ,  also,  from  the  generally  received 
opinion,  "which  is,  that  the  human  soul 
began  to  exist  in  his  mother's  womb,  in 
exact  conformity  to  that  likeness  unto 
his  brethren,  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks, 
Heb.  ii.  17.  ,The  writers  in  favour  of  ' 
the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  Christ's  hu- 
man soul  recommend  their  thesis  by 
these  ar^iments. 

1.  Chnst  is  represented  as  his  Father's 
messenger,  or  angel,  bein|;  distinct  from 
his  Fatner,  sent  by  his  Father  long  be- 
fore his  incarnation,  to  perform  actions 
which  seem  to  be  too  low  for  the  dignity 
of  pure  Godhead.  The  appearances  of 
Christ  to  the  patriarchs  are  described 
like  the  appearances  of  an  angel,  or  man 
realljr  distinct  from  God;  yet  .such  a 
one,  in  whom  God,  or  Jehovah,  had  a 
peculiar  indwelling,  or  with  whom  tl^c. 
divine  nature  had  a  personal  union.    •  ^' 

2.  Christ,  when  ne  came  into  the 
world,  is  said,  in  several  passages  of  ^ 
Spripture,  to  have  divested  himself  of 
some  ^loiy  which  he  had  before  his  in- 
carnation* Xow  if  there  had  existed 
before  this  time  nothing  but  his  divine 
nature,  this  divine  nature  could  not  pro- 
perly divest  itself  of  any  glory.  /  have 
glorified  thee  on  earth;  I  have  finished 
the  work  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And 
now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  ownr^self,  with  the  glory  which  1 
had  with  thee  before  the  world  wasj-^ 
Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  though  he  ivas  rich,  yet  for 
your  sates  he  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  fioverty  might  be  rich, 
John  xviL  4^  5.  2  Cor.  viii.  9.    It  cannoC 
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be  said  of  God  that  he  became  poor  :%e 
is- infinitely  self-sufficient;  he  is  neces- 
,sarily  and  eternally  rich  in  perfections 
and  glories.  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  Christ 
as  man,  that  he  was  rich,  if  he  were 
never  in  a  richer  state  before,  than 
while  he  was  on  earth. 

It  seems  needful  that  the  soul  of  Christ 
should  pre-exist,  that  it  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  give  its  previous  actual 
consent  to  the  great  and  painful  under- 
taking of  atonement  for  our  sins.  It  was. 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  that  endured 
the  weakness  and  pain  of  his  infant 
state,  all  the  labours  and  fatigues  of  life, 
the  reproaches  of  men,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of^  death.  The  divine  nature  is  in- 
capable of  suffering.  The  covenant  of 
redemption  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son  is  therefore  represented  as  be- 
ing made  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  To  suppose  tliat  simple  deity  or 
the  divine  essence,  which  is  the  same  in, 
all  the  three  personalities,  should  make 
a  covenant  with  itself,  is  inconsistent. 

Christ  is  the  angel  to  whom  God  was 
in  a  peculiar  manner  united,  and  who  in 
this  union  made  all  the  divine  appear- 
ances related  in  the  Old  Testament. 

God  is  often  represented  in  Scripture 
as  appearing  in  a  visible  manner,  and 
assuming  a  human  form.  See  Gen.  iii. 
8.  xvii.  1.  xxviii.  12.  xxxii.  24.  Exod.  ii. 
2,  and  a  variety  of  other  passages. 

The  Lord  Jehovah,  when  he  came 
down  to  visit  men,  can-ied  some  ensign 
of  divine  majesty :  he  was  surrounded 
with  some  splendid  appearance.  Such 
a  light  often  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  fixed  its  abode  on  the 
ark,  between  the  chenibims.  It  was  by 
the  Jews  called  the  Shekinah,  i.  e.  the 
habitation  of  God.  Hence  he  is  de- 
scribed Q.S  d'wellin  q"  in  light  and  clothed 
with  light  as  with  a  gari)irnt.  In  the 
midst  of  this  brightness  there  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  a  human  shape 
and  figure.  It  was  probably  of  this  hea- 
venly light  that  Christ  divested  himself 
"wlich  he  was  made  flesh.  With  this  he 
was  covered  at  his  transfiguration  in 
the  Mount,  when  his  gannents  ivere 
white  as  the  light;  and  at  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  wnen  a  bright  cloud  receiv- 
ed, or  invested  him :  and  when  he  ap- 
peared to  John,  Rev.  i.  13.  and  it  was 
with  this  he  prayed  his  Father  would 
glorify  him. 

.  Sometimes  the  great  and  blessed  God 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man  or  angel. 
It  is  evident  that  the  tnie  God  resided 
in  this  man  or  angel ;  because  on  ac- 
count of  this  union  to  proper  deity,  the 
angel  calls  himself  God,  trie  Lovd  God. 
He  assumes  the  most  exalted  names 


and  characters  of  Godhead.  And  the 
spectators,  and  sacred  historians,  it  is 
evident,  considered  him  as  true  and 
proper  God :  they  paid  him  the  highest 
worship  and  obedience.  He  is  properly 
styled  the  angel  of  God^s  presence — 
The  (messenger  o^  angel  of  the  co-ve- 
nant,  Isa.  Ixxii.  1.  Mai.  iii.  1. 

The  same  angel  of  the  Lord  was  the 
particular  God  and  King  of  the  Israel- 
ites* It  was  he  who  made  a  covenant 
with  the  patriarchs,  who  appeared  to 
!  Moses  in  the  .burning  busn,  who  re- 
deemed the  Isi-aelites  Strom  Egjypt,  who 
conducted  them  through  the  wilderness, 
who  gave  the  law  at  Sinai,  and  trans- 
acted the  affairs  of  the  ancient  church. 

The  angels  who  have  appeared  since 
our  blessed  Saviour  became  incarnate, 
have  never  assumed  the  nan>es,  titles, 
characters,  or^  worship,  belonging  to 
God.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  an- 
gel who,  under  the  Old  Testament, 
assumed  divine  titles,  and  accepted 
religious  worship,  was  that  peculiar 
angel  of  God's  presence,  in  whom 
God  resided,  or  who  wa^  united  to 
the  Godhead  in  a  peculiar  manner; 
even  the  pre-existent  soul  of  Christ, 
who  afterwards  took  flesh  and  blood 
upon  him,  and  was  called  Jesus  Christ 
on  earth. 

Christ  represents  himself  as  one  with 
the  Father:  land  the  Father  are  one, 
John,  x.  oO.  xiv.  10, 11.  There  is,  we 
may  hence  infer,  such  a  peculiar  union 
between  God  and  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
both  in  his  pre-existent  and  incarnate 
state,  that  he  may  be  properly  called 
God-man  in  one  complex  person. 

Amon^  those  expressions  of  Scripture 
which  discover  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  there  are  several  from  which  we 
may  derive  a  certain  proof  of  his  diri- 
nity.  Such  are  those  places  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  angel  who  ap- 
peared to  the  ancients  is  palled  God,  the 
Jlmij-hty  God,  Jehovah,  the  Ij)rd  of 
Hosts,  I  am  that  J  am,  &c. 

Dr.  Watts  supposes,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  of  Christ 
explains  dark  and  difficult .  scriptures, 
and  discovers  many  beauties  and  pro- 
prieties of  expression  in  the  word  of 
God,  which  on  any  other  plan  lie  unob- 
served :  For  instance,  in  Col.  i.  15,  &c. 
Christ  is  described  as  the  image  of  the 
invisible  Gqd,  the  first-bOrn  of  every 
creature.  His  being  the  image  of  the  m- 
visible  God  cannot  refer  merelu  to  his 
divine  nature;  for  that  is  as  invisible  in 
the  Son  as  in  the  Father :  therefore  it 
seems  to  refer  to  his  pre-existent  soul 
in  union  with  the  Godhead.  Ag^in: 
when  man  is  said  to  be  created  in  the 
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image  of  God,  Gen.  i.  2w  it  may  refer  to 
the  God-man,  to  Christ  in  his  pre-ex- 
jstent  state.  God  ^ays,  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness. 
The  word  is  redoubled,  perhaps  to  inti- 
mate that  Adam  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  that  he  bore  something  of  the  image 
and  resemblance  of  the  divme  nature. 

On  the  other  side  it  is  affirmed,  that 
this  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
human  soul  of  Chris^  weakens  and  sub- 
verts that  of  his  personality.  1.  A  pure 
intelligent  spirit,  say  they,  the  first,  the 
most  ancient,  and  the  most  excellent  of 
creatures,  created  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  so  exactly  resembles 
the  second  person  of  the  Arian  trinity, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  show  the  least 
difference,  except  in  name. — 2.    The 
pre-existent    intelligence    supposed  in 
this  doctrine,   is    so  confounded  with 
those  other  intelligences  called  angels, 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  mistalcing 
this  human  soul  for  an  an^el,  and  so  of 
making  the  pei^on  of  Christ  to  consist 
of  three  natures. — 3.    If  Jesus  Christ 
had  nothing  in  common  like  the  rest  of 
mankind  except  a  body,  how  could  this 
semi-conformity  make  him  a  real  man  ^ 
— 4-.  The  passages  quoted  in  proof  of 
the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  whicR  others  allege  in  proof  of 
thepre-existcnce  of  all  human  souls. — 
5.  This  opinion,  by  ascribing  the  dignity 
of  the  work  of  redemption  to  this  sub- 
lime human  soul,  detracts  from  the  deity 
of  Christ,  and  renders  the  last  as  pas- 
sive as  the  first  active! — 6.  This  notion 
is  contrary  to  Scripture.    St.  Paul  says, 
in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made 
like  his  brethren :  he  partook  of  all  our 
infirmities,  except  sin.    St.  Luke  says, 
lie  increased  in  stature  and  in  wisdom, 
Pleb.  ii.  17.  Luke,  ii.  52.    See  articles 
Jesus     Christ,     and     Indwei^ling 
Scheme  ;  Robinson^ s  Claude^  vol.  i.  p. 
214,  311 ;  Watts's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  274, 
385  ;   GiWs  Body  of  Dw.  vol.  ii.  p.  51 ; 
Robinson^s   Plea,  p.    140;    Flemin&^s 
Christology ;    Simjison^s  Afiology  for 
the  Trin.  p.  190 ;  Hawker'* s  Ser,  on  the 
Di-vinity  of  C/irist.V).  44,  45. 

PREMONSTRANTES,  ©r  Pra- 
ivioNSTRATENSES,  a  rcligious  order  of 
regular  canons,  instituted  in  1120  by  S. 
Norbert,  and  thence  called  Norber- 
tines.  The  rule  they  followed  was  that 
of  St.  Augustine  with  some  slight  altera- 
tionSy  and  an  addition  of  certain  severe 
laws,  whose  authority  did  not  Ipng  sur- 
vive their  founder. 

They  first  came  into  England  A.  D. 
1146.    Their   first   monastery,   called 


JSTeW'house,  was  erected  in  Lincoln- 
shire, by  Petferde  Saulia,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Martial.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  this  order  had  twenty-seven  monaste- 
ries in  England. 

PRESBYTER,  ^e  next  article; 
and  articles  Deacon,  Elder. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  The  title  Pres- 
byterian comes  from  the  Greek  word 
np£o-puTEpoi,  which  signifies  senior  or  el- 
der, mtimating  that  the  government  of 
the  church  in  the- New  Testament  was 
by  presbyteries,  that  is,  by  association 
ot  ministers  and  iniling  eldei*s,  possessed 
all  of  equal  powers,  without  any-supe- 
riority  among  them,  either  in  office  or 
order.  The  Presbyterians  believe,  that 
the  authority  of  their  ministers  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments or  baptism  and  the  Lord's  suj)- 
pcr,  and  to  teed  the  flock  of  Christ,  is 
derived  from  the  Holy  Ghost  by  tlae 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  presby- 
teiy ;  and  they  oppose  the  independent 
scheme  of  the  common  rights  of  Chris- 
tians by  the  same  arguments  which  are 
used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Episcopa- 
lians. They  affirm,  however,  that  there 
is  no  order  in  the  church  as  established 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles  superior  to 
that  of  presbyters;  that  all  ministers 
being  amoassadors  of  Christ,  are  equal 
by  their  commission;  that  firesbyter 
and  bishofiy  though  different  words,  are 
of  the  same  import;  and  that  prelacy 
was  gradually  established  upon  the  pri- 
mitive practice  of  making  the  moderator 
or  speaker  of  the  presbytery  a  perma- 
nent officer.' 

These  positions  they  maintain  against 
the  Episcopalians  by  the  following 
Sci'iptural  arguments. — ^They  observe. 
That  the  apostles  planted  churches  by 
ordaining  bishops  and  deacons  in  every 
city;  that  the  ministers  which  in  one 
verse  are  called  bishops,  are  in  the  next 
pel-haps  denominated  presbyters;  that 
we  no  where  read  in  the  New  Testar 
ment  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons, in  any  one  church;  and  that, 
therefore,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  concluding  bishoh  and  firesbyter  to 
be  two  names  for  the  same  church  of- 
ficer. This  is  apparent  from  Peter's  ex- 
hortation to  XhG  elders  or firesbyters  who 
were  among  the  Jewish  Christians. 
*The  elders  (presbyters)  which  are 
among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  - 
elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  suiFermgs  of 
Christ  and  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed;  feed  the  flock  of 
(iod  which  is  among  you,  taking  the 
oversight  thereof,  {ejrianoirovvlts  actmg  as 
Ns/io/is  thereof,)  not  by  constraint,  but 
willingly ;  not  tor  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a 
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ready  iiimd;  neither  as  being  lords 
over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensam- 
ples  to  the  flock,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.  From 
this  passage  it  is  evident  that  the  pres- 
byters not  only  fed  the  flock  of  God,  but 
also  governed  that  flock  with  episcopal 
powers ;  and  that  the  apostle  nimself, 
as  a  church  oflicer,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  presbyter  or  elder.  The  identity 
of  the  oftice  of  bishop  and  presbyter  is 
still  more  apparent  from  Heb.  xiii.  7, 
17.  and  1  Thess.  v.  12 ;  for  the  bishops 
are  there  represented  as  governing  the 
flock,  speakmg  to  them  the  word  of 
God,  watching  for  their  souls,  and  dis- 
char?:ing  various  offices,  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  perform  to  more 
than  one  congregation. 

**  From  the  last  cited  text  it  is  e\ndent 
that  the  bishops  (nqoialaiiEvo^f)  of  the 
Tnessalonian  churches  had  the  pasto- 
ral care  of  no  more  souls  than  they 
could  hold  personal  communion  with  in 
God's  worship ;  for  they  were  such  as 
all  the  people  were  to  know,  esteem, 
and  love,  as  those  that  not  only  were 
over  them,  but  also  'closely  laboured 
amon^  them,  and  admonished  them.' 
But  diocesan  bishops,  whoin  ordinarily 
the  hundredth  part  of  their  flock  never 
hear  nor  see,  cannot  be  those  bishops 
by  whom  that  flock  is  admonished ;  nor 
can  they  be  what  Peter  requires  the  bi- 
shops df  the  Jewish  converts  to  be,  en- 
samfiles  to  the  Jiock.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Hammond,  who  was  a  very  team- 
ed divine,  and  a  zealot  for  episcopacy, 
that  the  eldern  whom  the  apostle  James 
desires  (Jam.  v.  14.)  the  sick  to  call  for, 
were  of  the  hichest  permanent  order  of 
ecclesiastical  officers ;  but  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  those  elders  cannot  have  been 
diocesan  bishops,  otherwise  the  sick 
must  have  been  often  without  the  reach 
of  the  remedy  proposed  to  them. 

**  There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  upon 
which  the  Episcopalian  is  more  ready 
to  rest  his  cause  tiian  the  alleged  epis- 
copacy of  Timothy  and  Titus,  of  whom 
the  former  is  said  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  and  the  latter  bishop  of< 
Crete ;  yet  the  Presbyterian  thinks  it  is 
clear  as  the  noon-day  sun,  that  the 
presbyters  of  Ephesus  were  supreme 
govemoi-s,  under  Christ,  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  churches,  at  the  very  time  that 
llmothy  is  pretended  to  have  been  their 
proper  diocesan. 

"In  Acts,  XX.  17,  &c.  we  read,  that 
'from  Miletus  Paul  sent  to  Ephesus, 
and  called  the  elders  fpresbyters)  of 
the  church.  And  when  they  were  come 
to  him ,  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  know,  from 
the  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  af- 
ter what  manner  I  have  been  with  you 


at  all  Reasons.  And  now^  1  know  that 
ye  all,  among  whom  I  have  gone  preach- 
rag  tlie  kingdom  of.  God,  shall  see  my 
face  no  more.  Wherefore  I  take  you 
to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from 
the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the 
counsel  of  God.  Take  heed,  therefore, 
unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
you  overseers  (ETrtoyioTrouj,  bishofis,)  to 
feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blc)od.  For  I 
know  this,  that  after  my  departure  shall 
grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you, 
not  sparirtg  the  flock.  Also  of  your  own 
selves  shall  men  ame,  speaking  per- 
verse things,  to  draw  away  disciples  af- 
ter them.  Therefore  watch,  and  re- 
member that,  by  the  space  of  three 
years,  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one 
I  night  and  day  with  tears.  And  now, 
I  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God,  and 
to  the  word  of  his  grace,'  &c. 

**  From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that 
there  was  in  the  city  of  Ephesus  a  plu- 
rality of   pastors  of  equal  authority, 
without  any  superior  pastor  or  bishc^ 
over  them  ;  for  -the  apostle  directs  his 
discouree  to  them  all  in  common,  and 
gives  them  equal  i>ower  over  the  whole 
nock.   Dr.  Hammond,  indeed,  imagines, 
that  the  elders  whom  Paul  called  to  Mi- 
letus,  were  the  bisAofia  of  Asia,  and 
that  he  sent  for  them  to  Ephesus,  be- 
cause that  city  was  the  metropolis  of 
th's  province.    But,  were  this  opinion 
well  founded,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  sacred  writer  W9uld   have  called 
them  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephe- 
8U8,  but  the  elders  of  the  church  in 
general,  or  the  elders  of  the  churches  in 
Asia,    Besides,  it  is  to  b^  remembered, 
that  tlie  apostle  was  in  such  haste  to  be 
at  Jerusalem,  that  the  sacre<i  historian 
measures  his  time  by  days  ;  whereas  it 
must  have  required  several  months  to 
call  together  the  bishops  or  elders  of  all 
the  cities  of  Asia ;  and  he  might  cer- 
tainly have  gone  to  meet  them  at  Ephe- 
sus in  less  time  than  would  be  requisite 
for  their  meeting  in  that  city,  andpro- 
ceeding  thence  to  him  at  Miletus.  They 
must  therefore  have  been  either  the 
joint  pastors  vof  one  congregation,  or  the 
pastors  of  different  congregations  in  one 
city ;  and  as  it  was  thus  in  Ephesus,  so 
it  was  inPhilippi ;  for  we  find  the  apos- 
tle addressing  his  epistle  *  to   all  the 
saints  in  Jesus  Christ  which  are  at  Phi- 
lippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons.' 
From  the  passage  before  us  it  is  like- 
wise plain,  that  the  presbyters  of  Ephe- 
sus had  not  only  the  hamie,  but  the 
whole  /lower  of  bishops  given  to  them 
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by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  they  are  en- 
joined to  do  the  whole  work  of  bishops 
iroi|Jiaiv£iv  TTiv  sxHkr\<nav  tou  hov — which  sig- 
nifies to  rule  as  well  Sisfeed  the  church 
of  God.  Whence  we  see  that  the  apos- 
tle makes  the  power  of  governing  mse- 
parable  from  that  of  fireachiiig  and 
ivatching  ;  and  that,  according  to  him, 
afl  who  are  preachers  of  God's  word, 
and  watchmen  of  souls,  are  necessarily 
rulers  or  governors  of  the  church,  with- 
out being  accountable  for  their  mani^ge- 
ment  to  any  prelate,  but  only  to  theii* 
Liord  Christ,  from  whom  their  power  is 
dcnved. 

"It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  left  in  the  church  of  Ephesus, 
which  he  had  planted,  no  other  succes- 
sors to  himself  than^  presbyter-bishops, 
or  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  that  he 
(lid  not  devolve  his  power  upon  any 
pi;elate.  Timothy,  wnom  the  Episco- 
palians allege  to'  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  was  present  when 
this  settlement  was  made,  Acts,  xx.  5 ; 
and  it  is  surely  not  to  be  supposed  that, 
had  he  been  their  bishops  the  apostle 
would  have  devolved  the  whole  epis- 
copal power  upon  the  presbyters  before 
his  face.  If  ever  there  were  a  season 
fitter  than  another  for  pointing  out  the 
duty  of  this  supposed  bishop  to  his  dio- 
cese, and  his  presbyters'  duty  to  him,  it 
was  surely  when  Paul  was  tiaking  his 
final  leave  of  them,  and  discoursing  so 
pathetically  concerning  the  duty  of 
o-verseers,  the  comhig  of  ravenous 
wolves,  and  the^  consequent  hazard  of 
the  flock.  In  this  farewell  discourse  he 
tells  them  that  *  he  had  not  shunned  to 
declare  unto  them  all  the  counsel  of 
God.'  But  with  what  truth  could  this 
ha^^e  been  said,  if  obedience  to  a  dio- 
cesan bishop  had  been  any  part  of  their 
duty,  either  at  the  time  of  the  apostle's 
speaking,  or  at  any  future  period  ?  He 
foresaw  that  ravenous  wolves  would  en- 
ter m  among  them,  and  that  even  some 
of  themselves  should  arise  speaking  per- 
verse things ;  and  if,  as  the  Episcopalians 
allege,  diocesan  episcopacy  was  the  re- 
medy provided  for  these  evils,  is  it  not 
strange,  passing  strange,  that  the  in- 
spired preacher  did  not  foresee^  that 
Timothy,  who  was  then  standing  beside 
him,  was  destined  t6  fill  that  important 
office :  or,  if  he  did  foresee  it,  that  he 
omitted  to  recommend  him  to  his  future 
charge,  and  to  give  him  proper  instruc- 
tions for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ? 

**  But  if  Timothy  was  not  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
his  office  in  that  city }  fnr  that  he  re- 
sided there  for  some  time,  and  was  by 
tjie  apostle  invested  with  authority  to 


oi^ain  and  rebuke  presbyters,  are  facts 
about  which  all  parties  are  agreed,  and 
which,  indeed,  cannot  be  controverted 
by  any  reader  of  Paul's  epistles.  To 
this  the  Presbyterian  replies,  with  con- 
fidence, that  the  power  which  Timo- 
thy exercised  in  the  church  of  Ephesus 
was  that  of  an  evangelist,  Tim.  li.  4,  5. 
and  not  a  fixed  prelate.  But,  according 
to  Eusebius,  the  work  of  an  evangelist 
v\ras,  *  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  faith 
in  barbarous  nations,  and  to  constitute 
among  them  pastors,  after  which  .he 
passed  on  to  other  countries.'  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  Timothy  was  resi- 
dent for  a  time  at  Philippi  and  Corinth 
(Phil.  ii.  19.  1  Cor.  iv.  17.  xvi.  10,  11.) 
as  well  as  Ephesus,  and  that  he  had  as 
much  authority  over  those  churches  as 
over  that  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  fixed  bishop.  *  Now,  if  Tin\o- 
theus  come,  see  that  he  may  be  with 
you  without  fear,  for  he  worketh  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  as  I  also  do.  Let  no 
man,  therefore,  despise  hFm.'  This  text 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Timothy 
was  bishop  of  Corinth  as  well  as  of 
Ephesus ;  for  it  is  stronger  than  that 
upon  which  his  episcopacy  of  the  latter 
church  is  chiefly  hunt.  The  apostle 
says,  1  Tim.  i.  3.  *  I  besought  thee  to 
abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  into 
Macedonia,  that  thou  miehtest  charge 
some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine.' 
But,  had  Timothy  been  the  fixed  bishop 
of  that  city,  there  would  surely  have 
been  no  necessity  for  beseeching  him  to 
abide  with  his  flock.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
too,  that  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy, 
which  alone  was  Written  to  him  during 
his  residence  at  Ephesus,  was  cf  a  date 
prior  to  Paul's  meeting  with  the  elders 
of  that  church  at  Miletus ;  for  in  the 
epistle  he  hopes  to  come  to  him  shortly ; 
whereas  he  tolls  the  eldei'S  at  Miletus 
that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
Timotliy  was  left  by  the,  apostle  at' 
Ephesus  only  to  supply  his  place  during 
his  temporary  absence  at  Macedonia ; 
and  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  been 
constituted  fixed  bishop  of  tnat  church, 
since  the  episcopal  powers  were  after- 
wards committed  to  the  presbyters  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  presence. 

"  The  identity  of  the  office  of  bishop 
and  presbyter  being  thus  clearly  esta- 
blished, it  follows,  that  the  presbyterate 
is  the  highest  permanent  office  in  the 
church,  and  that  eveiy  faithfol  pastor 
of  a  flock  is  successor  to  the  apostles  in 
every  thing  in  which  they  were  to  have 
any  successors. .  In  the  apostolic  office 
tliere  were  indeed  some  things  peculiar 
and  extraordinary,  such  as  tlieir  unmc- 
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diate  call  by  Christ,  their  infallibihty, 
tiitir  being  witnesses  of  our  Lord's  re- 
surrection, and  their  unlimited  juris- 
diction over  the  wliole  world.    These 
powei*s  and  privileges  could  not  be  con- 
veyed by  imposition  of  hands  to  any  suc- 
cessors, whether  called  presbyters  or 
bishops ;  but  as  rulers  or  office-bearers 
in  particular  churches,  we  have  the 
confession  of  *  the  very  chiefest  apos- 
tles,' Peter  and  John,  that  they  were 
nothing  more  than  presbyters,  or  pa- 
rish mmisters.  This  being  the  ease,  the 
dispute  which  has  been  so  warmly  agi- 
tated concerning  the  validity  of  Presby- 
terian ordination  may  be  soon  decided ; 
for  if  the  ceremony  of  ordination  be  at 
all  essential,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
ceremony  performed  by  presbyters  must 
be  valid,  as  there  is  no  higher  order  of 
ecclesiastics  in  the  church  by  whom  it 
can  be   performed.     Accordingly  we 
find,  that  Timothy  himself,  though  said 
to  be  a  bishop,  was  oi'dained  by  the  lav- 
ing on  6f  the  hands  of  a  presbytery.  At 
that  ordination,  indeed,  St.  Paul  pre- 
sided, but  he    could   preside  only  as 
fiHmus  in  fiaribus ;  for  we  have  seen 
that,  as  i)ermanent  officers  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  the  apostks  themselves  were 
no  more  than  pi-esbyters.    If  the  apos- 
tles' hands  were  imposed  for  any  other 
purpose,  it  must  have  been  to  commu- 
nicate those  charismata,  or  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  were 
then  so  frequent;  but  which  no  modern 
presbyter  or  bishop  will  pretend  to  give, 
unless  his  understandmg  be  clouded  by 
the  grossest  ignorance,  or  perverted  by 
the  most  frantic  enthusiasm." 

The  members  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land are  strict  .Presbyterians.  Their 
mode  of  ecclesiastical  government  was 
brought  thither  from  Geneva  by  John 
Knox,  the  famous  Scotch  reformer,  and 
who  has  been  styled  the  apostle  of 
Scotland. 

Their  doctrines  are  Calvinistic,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  confession  of  faith, 
and  the  larger  and  shorter  catechisms ; 
though  it  is  supposed  that  the  clergy, 
when  composing  instinictions,  either  for 
their  respective  parishes,  or  the  public 
at  lai'ge,  are  no  more  fettered  by  the 
confession,  than  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England  are  by  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles. Many  in  both  communities,  it 
seems,  take  a  mc»re  extensive  latitude 
than  their  formulas  allow  them. 

As  to  the  church  government  among 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  no  one  is  igno- 
rant, that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  the 
reformation  among  us  till  the  xra  of  the 
revolution,  there  was  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle between  the  court  and  the  people. 


for  the  establishment  of  an  episcopal  or 
a  presbyterian  fonn :  the  former  model 
ot  ecclesiastical  polity  was  patronised 
by  the  house  of  Stuart  on  account  of  the 
support  which  it  gave  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown ;  the  latter  was  the 
favourite  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
perhaps  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
superior  claim  to  apostolical  institution, 
as  because  the  laity  are  mixed  with  the 
clergy  in  church  judicatories,  and  the 
two  orders,  which  under  episcopacy  are 
kept  so  distinct,  incorporated,  as  it  were, 
into  one  body.    In  the  Scottish  church, 
e\ery    regulation    of  pubUc  worship, 
e\^ery  act  of  discipline,  and  every  ec- 
clesiastical   censure,   which    in   other 
churches  flows  from  the  authority  of  a 
diocesan  bishoj),  or  frbm  a  convocation 
of  the  clergy,  is   the  joint  work  of  a 
certain  number  of  clergymen  and  lay- 
men acting  together  with  e(^ual  authori- 
ty, and  deciding  every  question  by  a  plu- 
i-iility  of  voices.    The  laymen  who  thus 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  of  Scotland  are  called  rulins; 
elders,  and  hold  the  same  office,  as  well 
as  the  same  name,  with  those  brethren 
(Acts  XV.)  who  joined  with  the  apostles 
imd  elders  at  Jerusalem  in  determining 
the  important  question  concerning  the 
necessity  of  imposing  upon  the  Gentile 
converts  the  ntual  observances  of  the 
law  of  Moses.    These  lay-elders  Paul    I 
enjoined  Timothy,  (1  Tim.  v.  17.)  to  ac- 
count worthy  of  double  honour,'  if  they 
should  rule  well,  and  discharge  the  du- 
ties for  which  they  were  separated  from 
the  multitude  of  their  brethren.    In  the 
church  of  Scotland  every  parish  has  two 
or  three  of  those  lay-elders,  who  are 
grave  and  Serious  persons  chosen  from 
among  the  heads  of  families,  of  known    j 
orthodoxy,  and   steady   adherence   to    | 
tlie  worship,  discipline,  and  government 
of  the  church.   Being  solemnly  engaged 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  and  the  cherishing 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  exercise  dis- 
cipline faithfully  and  diligently,  the  mi- 
nister, in  the  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion, sets  them  apart  to  their  office  by 
solemn  prayer ;  and  concludes  the  cere- 
mony, which  is  sometimes  called  ordi- 
nation, with  exhorting  both  elders  and 
people  to  their  respective  duties. 

The  kirk  session,  which  is  the  lowest 
ecclesiastical  iudicator}%  consists  of  the 
minister  and  those  elders  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  minister  is  ex  officio  mo- 
derator, but  has  no  ne^tive  voice  over 
the  decision  of  the  session ;  nor,  indeed, 
has  he  a  right  to  vote  at  all,  unless  when 
the  voice  of  the  elders  are  equal  and 
opposite.    He  may,  indeed,  enter   h\s 
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protest  against  their  sentence,  if  he 
think  it  improper,  and  appeal  to  the 
jud^ent  of  the  presbytery ;  but  this 
privilege  belongs  equally  to  every  elder, 
asweU  as  to  every  person  who  may  be- 
lieve himself  aggrieved  by  the  pro- 
ceedings, of  the  session.  Tne  deacons,' 
whose  proper  office  it  is  to  take  care  of 
the  poor,  may  be  present  in  every  ses- 
sion, and  offer  their  counsel  on  all  ques- 
tions that  come  before  it ;  but,  except 
in  what  relates  to  the  distribution  of 
alms,  they  have  no  decisive  vote  with 
the  minister  and  elders. 

The  next  judicatory  is  the  firesbt/ter^, 
which  consist  of  all  the  pastors  within  a 
certain  district,  and  one  ruling  elder 
from  each  parish,  commissioned  by  his 
brethren  to  represent,  in  conjunction 
with  the  minister,  the  session  of  that 
parish.  The  pr6sbytery  treats  of  such 
matters  as  concern  the  particular 
churches  within  its  limits;  as  the  ex- 
amination, .  admission,  oinimation,  tfnd 
censuring  pf  ministers ;  the  licensing  of 
probationers,  rebuking  the  gross  or  con- 
tumacious sinners,  the  directing  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  the  deciding 
upon  references  and  appeals  from  kirk 
sessions,  resolving  cases  of  conscience, 
explaining  difficulties  in  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline ;  and  censuring,  according  to  the 
word  of  God,  any  heresy  or  erroneous 
doctrine  which  hath  either  been  i>ublic- 
ly  or  privately  maintained  within  the 
bounds  of  its  jurisdiction.  Some  of  them 
have  frankly  acknowledged  that  they 
cannot  altogether  apprm^e  of  that  part 
of  her  constitution  which  gives  an  ec^ual 
\^ote,  in  questions  of  heresy,  to  an  ilhte- 
I'ate  mechanic  and  his  enlightened  pas- 
tor. We  are  persuaded  (say  they)  that 
it  has  been  the  source  of  much  trouble 
to  many  a  pious  clergyman,  who  fixrni 
the  laudable  desire  of  explaining  the 
Scriptures,  and  declaring  to  his  flock 
all  the  counsel  of  God,  has  employed  a 
variety  of  expressions  of  the  same  im- 
port to  illusti*ate  those  articles  of  feith, 
which  may  be  obscui'ely  cxpi^essed  in 
the  established  standards.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  that  in  presbyters  the  only 
prerogatives  which  the  pastors  have 
over  the  inilin^  elders  are,  the  power  of 
ordination  by  imposition  of  hands,  and 
the  privilege  of  naving  the  moderator 
chosen  from  their  body. 

From  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery 
'there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  firovincial 
synod,  which  ordinarily  meets  twice  in 
the  year,  and  exercises  over  the  pres- 
byteries within  the  province  a  jurisdic- 
tion similar  to  that  which  is  vestfed  in 
each  presbytery  over  the  several  kirk 
— -"1  within  Its  bounds.  Of  these  sy- 
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nods  there  are  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land fifteen,  which  are  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  several  presbyteries 
within  the  respective  provinces  which 
give  names  to  the  synods. 

The  highest  authority  in  the  church 
of  Scotland  is  the  general  dssemblyj 
which  consists  of  a  certain  number  ot 
ministers  and  ruling  elders  delegated 
from  each  prcsbyteiy,  and  of  commis- 
sioners from  the  universities  and  royal 
boroughs.  A  presbjrtery  in  which  there 
ai'e  fewer  than  twelve  parishes  sends 
to  the  general  assembly  two  ministers 
and  one  ruling  elder ;  if  it  contain  be- 
tween twelve  and  eighteen  ministers,  it 
sends  three  of  these,  and  orie  ruling  el- 
der •  if  it  contain  between. eighteen  and 
twenty-four  ministers,  it  sends  four  mi- 
nisters, and  two  ruling  elders;  asid  of 
twenty-four  ministers,  when  it  contsuns 
so  many,  it  sends  five,  with  two  rulmg 
eldei's.  Every  royal  borough  sends  one 
ruling  elder,  and  Edinburgh  two,  whose 
election  must  be  attested  by  the  kirk 
sessions  of  their  respective  boroughs. 
E\'ery  university  sends  one  commission- 
er frcm  its  own  body.  The  commission- 
ers are  chosen  annually  six  weeks  before 
the  meeting  of  the  assembly ;  and  the 
ruling  elders  are  often  men  of  the  first 
eminence  in  the  kmgdom  for  rank  and 
talents.  In  this  assembly,  which  meets 
once  a  ye^v,  the  king  presides  by  his 
commissioner,  who  is  always  a  noble- 
man, but  he  has  no  voice  in  their  deli- 
berations. The  order  of  their  proceed- 
ings is  regular,  though  sometimes  the 
number  ofmembers  creates  a  confiision; 
which  the  moderator,  who  is  chosen 
from  among  the  ministers  to  be,  as  it 
were,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  has  not 
sufficient  authority  to  prevent.  Appeals 
are  brought  from  all  the  other  eccle- 
siastical courts  in  Scotland  td  the  gene- 
i-al  assembly;  and  in  questions  purely 
religious,  no  appeal  lies  from  its  deter- 
minations. See  Hall's  Vienv  of  a  Gos^ 
pel  Church  ;  Enc.  Brt,  art,  Presbyte* 
rians;  Brown's  Vmdicdtion  ofthePres^ 
byterian  Form  of  Church  Government; 
Scotch  Confession  and  Directory.  Fc*r 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
against  Presbyterian  church  govern- 
ment, see  arfi^ies  Bhownists,  Church 
Congregational,  Episcopact,  and 
Independents. 

PRESBYTERIANS^  Cumberland, 
this  is  a  body  of  Presbjrterians  who  prin- 
cipally reside  in  the  states  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  in  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritories. 

They  constituted  a  presbytery  sepa- 
rate from  the  Kentucky  synod  and  ge- 
neral presbyterian  church,  on  ^le  10th 
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ot  February,  1810.  The  causes  that 
led  to  this  are  as  follow : 

About  the  year  1799  or  1800,  God 
revived  religion  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner in  the  western  country,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  some  presbyterian 
preachers;  consequently,  many  new 
congregations  were  soon  formed  and 
organized.  But  to  continue  to  supply 
them  all,  by  the  then  licensed  and  or- 
dained ministers  was  impracticable. 

A  venerable  father  in  the  ministry 
who  came  from  a  distance,  discovering 
the  necessity  for  supplies,  proposed  to 
the  preachers  who  were  engaged  in 
promoting  the  revival,  to  choose  from 
amongst  9ie  laity  some  men  (whose  ta- 
lents, gifts,  piety,  &c.  would  justify  such 
a  step,)  ana  encourage  them  to  prepare 
for  me  work  of  the  ministry:  though 
they  might  not  have  a  classical  educar 
tion.  This  proposition  was  readily  ac- 
ceded to,  and  several  persons  were 
spoken  to  on, the  subject,  and  encou- 
raged to  improve  their  talent  by  ex- 
hortation, and  to  prepare  written  dis- 
courses to  exhibit  to  the  next  Transyl- 
vania presbytery,  as  specimens  of  their 
abilities  to  sermonize,  &c.  with  which 
they  accordingly  complied.  The  dis- 
courses were  read  to  the  aged  member 
who  first  recommended  the  measure, 
and  tolerably  well  approved.  They 
were  not  now  received  as  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  but  were  directed  to  pre- 
pare other  discourses  to  read  to  the  next 
presbytery,  where  the  debate  became 
very  animated,  whether  they  should  be 
admitted  as  candidates  for  trie  holy  mi- 
nistry ;  when  finally  a  majority  of  one 
Vote  dteided,  one  of  them  only  should 
be  received  at  that  time.  The  next 
presbytery,  however,  decided  by  a  large 
majority  in  favour  of  the  proposed  plan ; 
and  accordingly,  after  hearing  popular 
trials,  &C.  proceeded  to  license  three 
men,  to  wit: — ^Alexander  Anderson, 
Finis  Ewing,  and  Samuel  King,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  as  probationers.  These 
me^  although  two  of  them  had  no 
knowlcdgje  of  the  dead  languages ;  yet 
f»^m  their  discourses,  extempore,  as 
well  as  written,  and  from  the  petitions 
of  hundreds  of  serious  Christians,  prav- 
ing  that  they  might  be  licensed;  ttie 
presbytery  tnou/ht  they  could  not  be 
out  of  their  duty  in  promoting  them  to 
the  work  of  tne  ministry;  in  which 
opinion  they  were  afterwards  fiilly  con- 
firmed- Some  members  of  this  presby- 
tery, however,  as  well  as  the  preceding, 
were  opposed  to  the  measure,  who  enter- 
ed their  protest,  and  wrote  to  the  synod, 
vho,  at  first,  paid  but  little  attention  to 
it    About  this  time  the  Transylvania 


eresbytery  was  divided,  and  the^rmcr. 
'Umberland  presbytery,  constituted^  m 
which  there  were  always  a  decided  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  licensing    men  to 
preach  the  Gospel  (when  need  required, 
and  God  called)  who  were  "apt  to 
teach,"  and  sound  in  the  faith,  though 
they  niieht  not  possess  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.   Therefore,  from   time  to  time 
they  licensed,  (some  of  whom  they  or- 
dained,) men  of  that  description.    This 
measure  was  still  opppsed  by  that  part 
of  the  presbyterv  who  were  unfriendly 
to  the  revival.  The  synod  took  the  mat- 
ter, and  appointed  a  commission  of  tiieir 
own  body  to  meet  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Cumberland  presbytery,  and  directed 
the  members  thereof,  with  all  their  li- 
centiates^ candidates,  and  exhorters,  to 
meet;  which  summons  the  greater  part 
of  them  obeyed.    After  the  commission 
and  the  accused  had  met,  the  former 
exhibited  many  charges  against  the  lat- 
ter; principally  taken  from  the  minutes 
of  the  presbytery  and  public  fame :  a^ 
of  which  were  chiefly  comprised  in  the 
two  following,  to  wit: — 1st,  Licensing 
men  to  preach  who  had  not  been  ex- 
amined on  the  languages.    2d,   That 
those   men   who   were  licensed,  both 
learned  and  less  learned,  had  been  only 
required  to   adopt  the  confession   of 
faith  partially,  that  is,  as  far  as  they  be- 
lievea  it  to  agree  with  God's  word. 

As  to  the  first  ground  of  complaint, 
the  presbytery  not  only  plead  the  ex- 
ception in  the  discipline,  in  "  extraordi- 
nary cases,"  but  also  the  example  of  a 
number  of  the  presbyteries  in  aifferent 
parts  of  the  United  States.  They 
mor^ver,  appealed  to  a  higher  autho- 
rity than  either  of  the  foregoing,  which 
was  theJV^w  Testament,  and  inqiured 
if  there  be  any  precept  or  example  in 
that  Book  which  condemns  the  practice 
of  licensmg.  what  they  (the  commission) 
called  unlearned  men.  It  was  also  ask- 
ed, if  God  could  not  as  easily  call  a 
Presbyterian  not  classically  learned,  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  as  he  could  such  of 
anv  other  denomination  ? 

With  respect  to  doctrines;  the  presby- 
tery believed  their  candidates  nad  de- 
parted from  no  essential  doctrine  taught 
m  the  confession  of  faith ;  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  been  inaulged  in  their 
conscientious  scruples  about  tenets  not 
essential  or  important  This  reasomng, 
however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
commission,  who  demanded  all  the 
young  men  to  be  jsjiven  up  to  them  for 
re-examination.  The  presbytery  re- 
fused; viewing  the  demand  unprece- 
dented, and  directly  making  dangerous 
encroachment^  on  the  liberties  aiid  pri-^ 
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vileges  of  presbyteries,  who,  according 
to  the  discipline,  were  sole  nidges  of  the 
faith  and  qualifications  of  their  own 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  young 
men  then  being  summoned  to  submit, 
and  refusing,  the  commission  proceeded 
solemnly  to  prohibit  them  all,  learned 
and  less  learned,  from  preaching  or  ad- 
ministering any  more  as  Presbyterians ; 
and  summoned  the  majority  of  the  pres- 
bytery to  appear  at  their  next  synod,  to 
answer  for  not  surrendering  their  young 
brethren,  and  to  be  examined  them- 
selves on  doctrines.  The  presbytery 
thought  it  a  very  extraordinary  step  in- 
deed, for  a  commission  of  the  synod  to 
silence,  or  prohibit,  a  number  of  re- 
spectable and  useful  ministers  of  Jesus, 
without  firocess  or  trial,  men,  whose 
moral  characters  were  unexceptionable, 
and  who  had  never  been  called  before 
their  own  presbytery  to  answer  any 
charge;  and  men,  who  were^ never  con- 
victed of  either  heresy,  immorality,  or 
contumacy;  before  any  judicature  what- 
soever. The  presbytery  being  con- 
scious that  the  commission  had  acted 
illegally,  determined  to  petition  the  ge- 
nei^  assembly.  In  the  mean  time  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  councU;  in- 
tending, with  their  young  brethren^  to 
promote  reli^on  as  well  aS  they  could  in 
that  capacity ;  refraining  from  presby- 
terial  acts,  until  they  could  learn  the 
decision  6f  th^  assembly ;  the  first  de- 
cision of  which  appeared  favourable. 
This  encouraged  the  council  to  expect 
the  assembly  would  eventually  redress 
their  grievances.  They  therefore  wait- 
ed and  petitioned,  until  they  were  con- 
vinced by  an  act,  or  decision  of  the  as- 
sembly, that  the  synod  were  justified  in 
their  unconstitutional  and  unprecedent- 
ed conduct  toward  the  young  preachers: 
which,  (after  another  fhiitle^s  appli- 
cation to  the  synod  and  Transylvania 
presbjrtery)  determined  three  of  the  re- 
maining ordained  ministers  to  constitute 
a  separate  presbytery  j  which  was  done 
in  the  following  manner: 

**  In  Dickson  County,  Tennessee  State, 
at  the  Rev.  S.  M'Adow's,  this  4th  day 
of  February,  1810:" 

«  We,  Samuel  M'Adow,  Fmis  Ewmg, 
and  Samuel  King,  regularly  ordained 
ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
against  whom  no  charge  either  of  im- 
morality or  heresy  has  ever  been  exhi^ 
bited,  before  any  church  judicatures; 
having  waited  in  vain  more  than  four 
years;  in  the  mean  time  petitioning  the 
General  Assembly  for  a .  redress  of 
grievances,  and  a  restoration  of  our  vio- 
lated rights,  have,  and  do  hereby  agree  i 
and  determine*  to  constitute  ^  Pye^by-  | 


tery,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbytery,  on  the  following 
conditions  :'* 

All  candidates  for  the  ministry  who 
may  hereafter  be  licensed  by  this  pres- 
bytery, and  all  licentiates  or  probation- 
ers who  may  hereafter  be  oi-dained  by 
this  presbytery,  shall  be  recjuired  be- 
fore such  licensure  and  oi-dmation,  to 
receive  and  adopt  the  confession  and  dis- 
cipline* of  the  presbyterian  church,  ex- 
cept the  idea  of  fatality  that  seems  to 
be  taught  under  the  mysterious  doctrme 
of  p  redestination. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
such  as  can  adopt  the  confession  with- 
out such  exception,  shall  not  be  re- 
(juired  to  make  any.  Moreover,  all 
licentiates,  before  they  are  set  s^part  to 
the  whole  work  of  the  ministry,  (or- 
dained) shall  be  required  to  undergo  an 
examination  on  English  Grammar,  Ge- 
ography, Astronomy,  natural  and  mo-"^ 
ral  philosophy,  and  Church  History.! 
Ihe  presbytery  may  also  require  an  ex 
amination  on  all  or  any  part  of  the 
above  branches  of  literature  before 
licensure^  if  they  deem  it  expedient. 

Doctrines.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  the  Presbyterian  confession 
is  their  confession,  "  except  the  idea  of 
fatality."  But  as  some  may  think  this 
too  indefinite,  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
state  explicitly  all  the  essential  doc- 
trines or  tenets  they  hold. 

1st,  That  Adam  was  made  upright, 
pure  and  free;  that  he  was  pecessarily 
under  the  moral  law,  which  binds  aU 
intelligences;  and  having  transgi-essed, 
it,  he  was  consequently,  with  all  his  pos- 
terity, exposed  to  eternal  punishment 
and  misery. 

2d,  That  Christ  the  second  Adam  re- 
presented just  as  many  as  the  first,  con- 
sequently made  an  atonement  for  jUI, 
"which  win  be  testified  in  due  time." 
But  that  the  benefit  of  that  atonement 
will  be  only  received  by  the  true  believer. 

3d,  That  all  Adam's  family  are  to- 
tally depraved,  "conceived  in  sin; 
going  astray  from  the  womb,  and  all 
children  of  wrath;"  therefore  must 
"  be  bom  again,"  justified  and  sancti- 
fied, or  they  never  can  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

4th,  That  justification  is  by  faith  alone 
as  the  Instrument  ;  by  the  merits  of 


*  The  reception  of  the  disciple  is  to  be  ua* 
dcrstood  in  conformity  to  th§  branches  of  lite- ' 
rature  required  by  this  body. 

+  It  will  not  be  onderstood  that  examination 
on.  Theology,  experimental  religion,  and  a  call 
to,  the  p)iuisti^*,  ^Yill  be  pmittcd^ 
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Christ's  active  and  passive  obedience, 
as  the  meritorious  causes  and  by  the 
operation  of  God's  Spirit  as  the  effi- 
acnty  or  active  cause. 

5th,  That  as  the  sinner  is  justified  on 
the  account  of  Christ's  righteousness 
being  imputed  or  accounted  to  him  ;  on 
the  same  account  he  will  be  enabled  to 
go  on  from  one  de^e  of  grace  to 
another,  in  a  progressive  life  of  sanctifi- 
cation,  until  he  is  fit  to  be  gathered  into 
the  gamer  of  God,  who  will  certamly 
take  to  glonr  every  man  who  has  been 
really  jur.tiiied:  that  is,  he,  Christ,  has 
become  wisdom,  (li^ht  to  convince,) 
righteousness,  (to  justify)  sanctification, 
rto  cleanse)  and  redemption,  (to  glori- 
fy,) to  evei7  truly  regenerated  soul. 

6th,  That  there  are  three  persons  in 
one  God,  coequal,  essential,  and  eter- 
nal; or  the  Father,  Word,  and  Holy 
Ghost:  that  the  mediator  is  very  God 
and  veiy  man ;  two  distinct  natures  in 
one  person;  therefore  while  the  hu- 
manity obeys  and  suffers,  there  is  infi- 
nite worth  or  merit  given  to  that  d)e- 
dience  and  suffering,  by  the  union  of  the 
divinity. 

They  dissent  from  the  Confession — 
in,  1st,  That  there  are  no  eternal  repro- 
bates.—2d,  That  Christ  died  not  for  a 
part  only,  but  for  all  mankind. — 3d, 
That  all  infants,  dying  in  infancy  are 
saved  through  Christ,  and  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit.— 4th,  That  the  Spirit  of 
God  operates  on  the  world,  or  as  co-ex- 
tensively  as  Christ  has  made  the  atone- 
ment, in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  all 
men  inexcusable. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  predestination 
and  election,  they  think,  (with  many 
eminent  and  modest  divines  who  have 
"Written  on  the  subject,)  th^y  are  mys- 
terious, and  they  are  not  well  pleased 
with  the  application  that  rigid  Calvin- 
ists,  w  Armmians  make  of  them*  They 
think  the  truth,  or  t/iat,  as  well  as  many 
other  points  in  di\Tnity,  lies  between  the 
opposite  extremes.  They  ai-e  confident 
however,  that  those  doctrines  should 
not,  on  the  one  hand  be  so  construed  as 
to  make  any  thing  the  creature  has 
done,  or  can  do,  at  all  meritorious  in  his 
salvation ;  or  to  lay  anv  ground  to  say 
*  well  done  I ;"  or  to  take  the  least  de- 
gree of  the  honour  of  our  justification 
and  perseverance  from  God's  unmerit- 
ed grace,  and  Christ's  pure  righteous- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
equally  confident  those  doctrines  should 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  make  God  the 
author  of  sin,  directly  or  indirectly; 
cither  of  Adam's  sin,  or  any  subsequent 
sm  of  his  fallen  race ;  or  to  contradict 
tlMJ  express  and  repeated  declarations 


of  God's  word,  on  the  extent  of  tbi& 
atonement  and  (^erations  of  the  Spirit ; 
or  to  contradict  the  sincerity  of  God's 
exp(^tulations  with  sinners,  and  make 
his  oath  to  have  no  meaning,  when  he 
swears  he  has  no  pleasure  in  their 
death ;  or  to  resolve  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  Deity  into  his  sovereignty, 
without  a  due  regard  to  all  other  w  his 
adorable  attributes.  Finally,  they  think 
those  doctrines  ought  to  be  thought  and 
spoken  of  in  a  conastency  with  God's 
moral  government,  which  always  has  for 
its  object  the  happiness  of  his  intelh^ent 
creatures,  when  it  consists  with  his  jus- 
tice and  the  honour  of  the  divine  throne, 

Diacifiline,  Their  discipline  is  Pres- 
byterian. Their  congre^tions  are  go- 
verned by  church  sessions,  presbyte- 
ries, and  they  now  have  appQinted  to 
constitute  a  synod  to  be  called  the  Cum- 
berland Synod.  They  are  tenacious  of 
the  presbyterial  form  of  church  go- 
vernment ;  because  thej  believe  it  to  be 
equitable,  just,  and  scriptural ;  and  be- 
cause it  tends  to  cherish  in  then'  minds, 
and  the  minds  of  their  con^egations,  a 
love  of  civil,  as  well  as  religious  liber- 
ty ;  its  being  so  congenial  to  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  established 
in  these  United  States;  which  stands 
equally  aloof  from  monarchy  and  anar- 
chy. 

On  the  subject  of  tireir  deviation  from 
the  old  rule  with  i*espect  to  literary  qua- 
lification for  the  mmistry,  they  would 
not  be  understood  as  midervaluing  that 
precious  handmaid  to  the  useful  work 
of  a  Gospel  minister.  They  have  in 
two  publications  called  "a  circular 
letter,  and  **  a  reply,"  given  abundant 
evidence  of  their  anxiety  to  acquire  and 
promote  useful  knowledge ;  by  recom- 
mending the  study  of  the  Greek  scrip- 
tures, and  by  their  exertion  to  procure 
a  circulating  library  of  theological,  his- 
torical, and  scientific  books,  which  tiie)' 
I  are  increasing  from  time  to  time.  Not- 
withstanding, they  are  persuaded  that 
God  has  and  does  call  many  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  original  languages,  and  who  have 
been  and  are  eminently  useful  in  their 
profession.  They  have  therefore  dis- 
pensed with  that  condition,  as  not  b«ing 
absolutely  necessary ;  yet  they  recom- 
mend it,  when  it  can  conveniently  be 
acquired.  From  pursuing  this  course 
they  have,  as  might  be  expected,  some 
learned  and  some  lea  learned  preach- 
ers of  the  everlasting  Gospel :  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  appear  m  many  instances, 
to  be  as  useful  m  promoting  the  word 
of  God  as  the  former. 
Jt*rogr€9s.n  Since  ^ey  first  con^itttted 
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a  separate  presbytery  they  have  made 
considerable  process.  At  first  there 
were  but  nine  preachers  in  the  connec- 
tion, four  of  whom  only  were  ordained. 
At  that  time  their  organized  congi'e- 
gations  were  but  few;  but  since,, they 
have  increased  to  about  eighty,  exclu- 
sive of  a  number  not  yet  organized. 
Their  preachers  have  increased  from 
nine  to  eighteen,  fourteen  of  whom  are 
ordained ;  and  there  are  now  about  ten 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  At  their 
stated  session  in  April  1813,  thev  di- 
vided their  body  into  three  presbyte- 
ries, and  appointed  to  constitute  a  synod 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October  fol- 
lowing. They  have  pursued  the  itine- 
rant mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel, 
which  appears  to  have  a  good  effect, 
and  to  be  the  best  in  a  frontier  country. 
The  demand  for  preaching,  however,  is 
increasing  faster  than  their  preachers. 

They  continue  to  observe  a  custom 
which  was  introduced  early  in  the  glo- 
rious revival  in  that  country,  which  is, 
to  encamp  on  the  ground  at  their  ^com- 
munion for  four  days  and  nights:  and 
it  has  been  remarked  that  they  have 
rarely  had  a  communion  since  they  con- 
stituted, but  more  or  less  have  given  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  of  having  become 
subjects  of  vital  religion.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  are  out  few,  at  other 
times,  there  are.  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty,  who  have  made  a  credible  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  A. 
great  part  of  their  increase  consists  of 
new  converts,  whose  lives  and  conver- 
sation manifest  "  they  have  been  with 
Jesus." 

While  God  thus  evidently  owns  their 
humble  efforts  to  sprea,d  a  savour  of 
his  name,  they  hope  to  bear  with  firm- 
ness all  the  opposition  they  may  meet, 
fi-om  individuals  or  sectaries. 

P.  S.  When  they  receive  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  they  allow  them  to  ex- 
ercise their  gift  in  public  speaking,  un- 
der the  immediate  eye  of  the  church ; 
tliereby  they  are  better  able  to  judge  of 
their  "aptness  to  teach,"  thai!  they 
co\ild  be  by  their  written  discourses 
alone,  which  they  requii'e  also. 

PRESBYTERIANS  ENGLISH. 
The  appeilaf'on  Presbyterian  in  England 
IS  appropriated  to  a  body  of  dissenters, 
who  have  not  any  attachment  to  the 
Scotch  mode  of  church  government  any 
more  than  to  episcopacy  among  us;  and 
therefore  the  term  Presbyterian  is  here 
improperly  applied.  How  this  misap- 
plication came  to  pass  cannot  be  easily 
determined ;  but  it  has  occasioned  many 
wrong  notions  and  should  therefore  be 
rcctined.      Enjjlish    Presbyterians,    as 


they  are  called,  adopt  nearly  the  same 
mode  of  church  government  with  the 
In<iependents.'  Their  chief  difference 
from  the  Independents  is,  that  they  are 
less  attached  to  Calvinism. 

PRESBYTERY  REFORMED.— 
The  reformed  presbytery  in  Scotland 
trace  their  origin  as  far  back  as  the  re- 
•formation,  and  consider  themselves,  as' 
the  only  pure  Presbyterians  smce  the 
revolution.  They  piofess  to  adhere  to 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant  agreed 
to  by  the  nation  before  the  restoration, 
in  which  they  abjure  popery  and  pre- 
lacy, and  resolve  to  maintam  and  de- 
fend the  doctrines,  wo'rship,  discipline, 
and  government  of  the  church,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  parliament  and  assembly 
at  Westminster,  and  by  the  genei-al  as- 
sembly of  the  church  and  parliament  of 
Scotland,  1645-9.  It  seems,  they  object 
not  so  much  to  a  religious  establishment, 
but  to  the  religious  establishment  as  it 
exists ;  they  object  hot  to  an  alliance  of 
the  church  with  the  state,  but  to  the  al- 
liance of  the  church  with  an  uncovenant- 
ed  king  and  government.  Their  num- 
ber, it  is  said,  amounts  to  about  four 
thousand  persons. 

PRESCIENCE  OF  GOD,  is  his  fore- 
knowledge, or  that  knowledge  which 
God  has  of  things  to  come.  The  doc- 
trine of  predestmation  is  founded  on 
the  prescience  of  God,  and  on  the  sup- 

Eosition  of  all  futurity  being  present  to 
im.  Prcperly  speaking,  indeed,  pre- 
science follows  that  of  predestination ; 
for  if  we  allow  that  Grod  from  all  eter- 
nity foresaw  all  ihin§;s,  he  must  thus 
have  foreseen  them  m  consequence  of 
his  permitting  or  fore-appointing  them. 
Hence  /events  are  not  certjun  merely  be- 
cause foreknown;  but  foreknown  be- 
cause antecedently  certain  on  account 
of  pre-determining  reasons.  See  Fore- 
knowledge, PREDESTlNATIOirt 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  theology,  was 
a  kind  of  argument  pleaded  by  Tertul^- 
lian^  and  others  in  the  third  century 
against  en^oneous  doctors.  This  mode 
of  arguing  has  been  despised  by  spme, 
both  because  it  has  been  used  by  Pa- 

Eists,  and  because  they  think  that  truth 
as  no  need  of  such  a  support  Others, 
however,  think  that  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  any  particular  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity was  held  in  the  earliest  ages, 
even  'approaching  the  apostolic,  it  must 
have  veiy  considerable  weight ;  and,  in- 
deed, that  it  has  so,  appears  from  the 
universal  appeals  of  all  parties  to  those 
early  times  in  support  of  their  particular 
opinions.  Besides,  the  thing  is  in  itself 
natui'al ;  for  if  a  man  finds  a  variety  of 
opinions   in  the  'world  upon  important 
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passages  m  Scripture,  where  shall  he 
DC  so  apt  to  get  tne  time  sense  as  fix)m 
conteraporary  writers  or  others  who 
lived  very  near  the  apostolic  age  ?  And 
if  such  a  man  shall  find  any  doctrine  or 
interpretations  to  have  been  universally 
believed  in  the  first  ages,  or,  as  Vicentius 
Lirinensis  words  it,  semjier  uhique  et  ab 
omnibus,  he  will  unquestionably  be  dis- 
posed to  think  such  early  and  universal 
consent,  or  such  prescription,  of  very 
considerable  weight  in  determining  his 
opinion. 

PRESUMPTION,  as  it  relates  to  the 
mind,  is  a  supposition  formed  before  ex- 
amination. As  it  relates  to  the  conduct 
or  moral  action,  it  implies  an*ogance 
and  irreverence.  As  it  relates  to  reli- 
gion in  general,  it  is  a  bold  and  daring 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God,  with- 
out obedience  to  his  will.  Presumptuous 
sins  must  be  distinguished  from  sins  of 
infirmity,  or  those  failings  peculiar  to 
human  nature,  Ecc.  vii.  20.  1  John  i.  8, 
9;  from  sins  done  through  ignorance, 
Luke  xii.  48 ;  and  fix)m  sins  into  which 
men  are  hurried  by  sudden  and  violent 
.  teniptation,  Gal.  yL  1.  The  ingredients 
which  render  sin  presumptuous  are, 
knowledge,  John,  xv.  22;  deliberation 
and  contrivance,  Prov.  vi.  14.  Psal. 
xxxvi.^  4 ;  obstinacy;  Jer.  xliv.  16.  Deut. 
i.  13 ;  inattention  to  the  remonstrances 
of  conscience.  Acts,  vii.  51;  opposition 
to  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  2 
Chron.  xxviiL  22 ;  and  repeated  com- 
mission of  the  same  sin,  Psal.  Ixxviii. 
ir.  Presumptuous  sins  are  numerous; 
such  as  profane  swearhig,  perjury,  theft, 
adulter}^  drunkenness,  sabbath-break- 
ing, &c  These  may  be  more  particu- 
larly considered  as  presumptuous  sins, 
because  they  are  generally  committed 
against  a  known  law,  and  so  often  re- 
peated. Such  sins  are  most  heinous  in 
their  nature,  and  most  pernicious  in 
their  effects.  I'hey  are  said  to  be  a 
reproach  to  the  Lord,  Numb,  xv,  3; 
they  harden  the  heart,  1  Tim.  iv.  2; 
draw  down  judgments  from  heaven, 
Numb.  XV.  31 ;  even  when  repented  of, 
are  seldom  pardoned  without  some  vi- 
sible testimony  of  ^  God*s  displeasure,  2 
Sam.  xii.  10.  As  it  respects  professors 
of  religion,  as  one  observes,  they  sin 
presumptuously,  1.  when  they  take  up 
a  profession  of  religion  without  princi- 
ple; 2.  when  they  profess  to  ask  the 
tlessing  of  God,  and  vet  go  on  in  for- 
bidden courses;  3.  wfien  they  do  not 
take  religion  as  they  find  it  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; 4.  when  they  make  their  feel- 
ings the  test  of  their  religion,  without 
considering  the  difierence  between  ani- 
mal passions  and  the  operations  of  the 


Spirit  of  God;  5.  when  they  run  into 
temptation ;  6.  when  they  indulge  m 
self-confidence  and  self-complacencv; 
7.  when  they  bring  the  spirit  of  the 
world  into  the  church ;  8.  when  thev 
form  apologies  for  that  in  some  which 
they  condemn  in  others;  9.  when  pro- 
fessing to  believe  in  the  tloctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  they  live  licentiously;  10.  when 
they  create,  magnify,  and  pervert  their 
troubles ;  1 1 .  when  they  arraign  the  con 
duct  of  God  as  unkind  and  unjust  See 
B.  Walker's  Ser.  vol.  i.  ser.  3 ;  8oum 
Ser.  vol.  vii.  ser.  10, 11,  and  12;  TiUot- 
son's  Ser.  ser.  147 ;  Saurin's  Ser.  xr. 
11.  vol.  i.  Robinson's  translation;  Bfi. 
Hopkins  on  the  Miture,  Dangeryand 
Cure  of  Presumfituous  Sins.  See  his 
Works. 

PRIDE  is  inordinate  and  unreasonable 
self-esteem,  attended  with  insolence, 
and  rude  treatment  of  others.  "It  is 
sometimes,"  says  a  good  writer,  "con- 
founded with  vanity,  and  sometiines 
with  dignity ;  but  to  the  former  passion 
it  has  no  resemblance,  and  in  many  cir- 
cumstances it  differs  from  the  latter. 
Vanity  is  the  parent  of  loquacio^ 
boasting;  and  the  person  subject  to  it, 
if  his  pretences  be  admitted, has nom- 
clination  to  insult  the  company. ,  I  He 
proud  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  na- 
turally silent,  and,  wrapt  up  in  his  own 
importance,  seldom  speaks  out  to  mate 
his  audience  •  feel  their  inferiontv. 
Pride  is  the  high  opinion  that  a  jMwr  lit- 
tle contracted  soul  entertains  of  itseli. 
Dignity  consists  in  just,  great,  and  uni- 
form actions,  and  is  the  opposite  to 
meanness.— 2.  Pride  manifests  itseU  t)y 
praising  ourselves,  adorning  our  per- 
sons, attempting  to  appear  before  others 
in  a  superior  light  to  what  we  are ;  con- 
tenipt  and  slander  of  othei-s;  envjrat 
the  excellencies  others  possess ;  anxiety 
to  gain  applause;  distress  anji  rage 
when  slighted;  impatience  of  contra- 
diction, and  opposition  to  God  himseli- 
—3.  The  evil  effects  of  pride  are  beyonfl 
computation.  It  has  spread  itself  uni- 
versally m  all  nations,  among  all;  cha- 
racters; and  as  it  was  the  first  sin,  as 
some  suppose,  that  entered  into  tne 
world,  so  It  seems  the  last  to  be  con- 
quered. It  may  be  considered  as  tne 
parent  of  discontent,  ingratitude,  covet- 
ousness,  poverty,  presumption;  passion, 
extravagance,  bigotry,  war,  and  perse-  , 
cution.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  an  ev» 
perpetrated  but  what  pride  is  connectea 
with  it  in  a  proximate  or  remote  sense. 
—4.  To  suppress  this  evil,  we  shpu w 
consider  what  we  are.  ''If  we  couiQ 
trace  our  descents,"  says  Seneca,  ^^ 
should  find  all  slaves  to  come  from 
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pxinces,  and  all  princes  from  slaves.  To 
oe  proud  of  knowledge,  is  to  be  blind  in 
the  light ;  to  be  proud  of  virtue,  is  to 
poison  ourselves  with  the  antidote ;  to 
oe  proud  of  authority,  is  to  make  our 
rise  our  downfall/'  The  imperfection  of 
our  nature,  our  scanty  knowledge,  con- 
tracted power^  narrow  conceptions, 
and  moral  inability,  are  strong  motives 
to  excite  us  to  humility.  We  should  con- 
sider also,  what  punishment  this  sin  has 
brought  on  mankind.  See  the- cases  of 
Pharaoh,  Haman,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Herod,  and  others.  How  particularly 
it  is  prohibited,  Prov.  xvi.  18.  1  Pet.  v. 
5.  James  iv.  6.  Prov.  xxix.  23 ;  what  a 
torment  it  is  to  its  possessor,  Esther  v. 
13  ;  how  soon  all  things  of  a  sublunary 
nature  will  end ;  how  disgraceful  it  ren- 
ders us  m  the  sight  of  God,  angels,  and 
men ;  what  a  barrier  it  is  to  bur  felicity 
and  communion  with  God ;  how  fruit- 
ful it  is  of  discord;,  how  it  precludes 
our  usefulness,  and  renders  us  really 
contemptible.    See  Humility. 

PRIEST,  a  person  set  apart  for  the 
performance  of  sacrifice,  and  other  of- 
fices and  ceremonies  of  religion.  Before 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
the  first-born  of  eveiy  family,  the  fa- 
thers, the  princes,  and  the  kings,  were 
priests.  Thus  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Melchizedec,  Job,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  offered  themselves  their  own  sa- 
crificeis.  Among  the  Israelites,  after 
their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  priest- 
hood was  confined  to  one  tribe,  and  it 
consisted  of  three  orders,  the  high- 
priest,  priests,  and  Levites,  The  priest- 
hood was  made  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Aaron ;  and  the  first-bom  of  the  old- 
est branch  of  that  family,  if  he  had  no 
le^al  blemish,  was  always  the  high- 
pnest.  This  divine  appointment  was 
observed  with  considerable  accuracy 
till  "the  Jews  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  and  had  their  faith  cor- 
rupted bv  a  false  philosophy.  Then, 
incleed,  the  high-priesthood  was  some- 
times set  up  to  sale,  and,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing for  life,  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
it  seems,  from  some  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  have  been  nothing 
rnore  than  an  annual  office.  There  is 
sufficient  reason,  however,  to  belie^Je, 
that  it  was  never  disposed  of  but  to 
some  descendant  of  Aaron  capable  of 
filling  it,  had  the  older  branches  been 
extinct.  [For  the  consecration  and  of- 
fices of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  we  refer 
our  .readers  to  the  books  of  Moses.]  In 
the  time  of  David,  the  inferior  priests 
were  divided  u\to  twenty-four  compa- 
nies, who  were  to  serve  in  rotation,  each 
company  by  itself  for  a  week.   The  or- 


der in  which  the  several  courees  were 
to  serve  was  determined  by  lot;  and 
each  course  was,  in  all  succeeding  a^es, 
called  by  the  name  of  its  original  chief. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether 
in  the  Christian  church  there  be  any 
such  officer  as  a  firiest,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  If  the  word  priest 
be  taken  to  denote  a  person  commis- 
sioned by  divine  authority  to  offer  up  a 
real  sacrifice  to  God,  we  may  justly  de- 
ny that  there  is  a  priest  upon  earth. 
Under  the  Go&pel,  there  M  but  one 
priest,  which  is  Christ :  and  but  one  sa- 
crifice, that  of  the  cross.  The  church 
of  Rome,  however,  erroneously  beUeve 
their  firiests  to  be  empowered  to  offer 
up  to  the  Divine  Majesty  a  real  proper 
sacrifice,  as  were  the  priests  under  the 
Old  Testament.  Ecclesiastical  history 
informs  us  that,  in  the  second  century, 
some  time  after  the  reign  of  the  em- 
perbr  Adrian,  when  the  Jews,  by  the 
second  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were 
bereaved  of  all  hopes  of  the  restoration 
of  their  government  to  its  former  lustre, 
the  notion  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  church  succeeded  to  the  cha 
racter  and  prerogatives  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  was  industriously  propaga- 
ted by  the  Christian  doctors ;  ana  that, 
in  consequence,  the  bishops  claimed  a 
rank  and  character  similar,  to  that  of 
the  Jewish  high-priest;  the  presbyters 
to  that  of  the  priests ;  and  the  deacons 
to  that  of  the  Levites.  One  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  this  groundless  com- 
ganson  and  pretension  seems  to  have 
een,  the  mtroduction  of  the  idea  of  a 
real  sacrifice  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  of  sacrificing  priests. 

In  the  church  of  England,,  the  word 
firiest  is  retained  to  denote  the  second 
order  in  her  hierarchy,  but  we  believe 
with  very  different  significations,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  opinions  enter- 
tained of  the  Lord's  supper.  Some  few 
of  her  divines,  of  great  learning,'  and  of 
undoubted  protestantism,  maintain  that 
the  Lord's  supper  is  a  commemorative 
and  eucharistical  sacrifice.  These  con- 
sider all  who  are  authorized  to  admi- 
nister that  sacrament  as  in  the  strictest 
sense  priests.  Others  hold  tlie  Lord's 
supper  to  be  a  feast  upon  the  one  sa- 
crifice, once  offered  on  the  cross ;  and 
these,  too,  must  consider  themselves  as 
clothed  with  some  kind  of  priesthood. 
Great  numbers,  however,  of  the  Eng- 
lish, clergy,  perhaps  the  majority,  agree 
with  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  main- 
taining that  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  rite 
of  no  other  moral  import  than  the  mere 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ 
These  cannot  consider  t^iemsclves  as 
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hricBtB  in  the  rigid  sense  of  the  word, 
out  only  as  fireabyters,  of  which  the 
word  priest  is  a  contraction  of  the 
same  import  with  elder.    See  Lord's 

PRIMACY,  the  highest  post  in  the 
church.  The  Romanists  contend  that 
St  Peter,  by  our  Lord's  appointment, 
had  a  primacy  of  sovereign  authority 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  apostles.  This, 
however,  is  denied  by  the  Protestants, 
and  that  upon  iust  grounds.  Dr.  Bar- 
row obsenxs,  (XVorks,  vol.  i.  p.  557,) 
that  there  are  several  sorts  of  primacy 
which  may  belong  to  a  person  in  re- 
spect of  otnei's.  1 .  A  primacy  of  worth 
or  personal  excellency. — 2.  A  piimacy 
of  reputation  and  esteem. — 3.  A  pri- 
macy of  order  or  bare  dignity  and  pre- 
cedence.—4.  A  primacy  of  power  and 
jurisdiction.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  a 
primacy  of  worth,  we  may  well  grant  it 
to  Peter,  admitting  that  probably  he  did 
exceed  the  rest  of  his  brethren  in  per- 
sonal endowments  and  capacities ;  par- 
ticulai'ly  in  quickness  of  apprehension, 
boldness  of  spirit,  readiness  of  speech, 
charity  to  our  Lord,  and  zeal  for  his 
service. — 2.  As  to  the  primacy  of  re- 
pute, which  St.  Paul  means  when  he 
speaks  of  those  who  had  a  special  re- 

Imtation,  of  those  who  seemed  to  be  pil- 
ars, of  the  supereminent  apostles,  Gal. 
ii.  6,  9.  2  Cor.  xi.  5.  xii.  11.  this  advan- 
tage cannot  be  refused  him,  being  a  ne- 
cessary consequent  of  tliose  eminent 
Sualities  resplendent  in  him,  and  of  the 
lustrious  performances  achieved  by 
him  bejond  the  rest  This  may  be  in- 
ferred m)m  that  renown  which  he  hath 
had  from  the  beginning ;  and  likewise 
£h)m  his  being  so  constantly  ranked  in 
the  first  place  before  the  rest  of  his 
brethren. — 3.  As  to  a  primacy  of  order 
or  bare  dignity,  impoiting  that  common- 
ly in  all  meetmgs  and  proceedings,  the 
other  aposUes  did  yield  him  the  prece- 
dence, may  be  Questioned ;  for  this  does 
not  seem  suitable  to  the  gravity  of  such 
persons,  of  their  condition  and  circum- 
stances, to  stand  upon  ceremonies  of  re- 
3>ect ;  for  our  Lord's  rules  seem  to  ex- 
ude all  semblance  of  ambition,  all 
kind  of  inequality  and  distance  between 
his  apostles.  But  yet  this  primacy  may 
be  granted  as  probable  upon  divers  ac- 
counts of  use  and  convenience ;  it  might 
be  useful  to  preserve  order,  and  to  pro- 
mote expedition,  or  to  prevent  confu- 
•ion,ditti*action,  and  dilatory  obstruction 
in  the  management  of  thhigs.— 4.  As  to 
a  primacy  importing  a  superiority  in 
command,  power  or  jurisciiction,  this 
wc  have  great  reason  to  deny  upon  the 
iollowing  considerations.    l.^For  such  a 


power  it  was  needful  that  a  commission 
from  God,  its  founder,  should  be  grant- 
ed in  absolute  and  perspicuous  terms ; 
but  no  such  commission  is  extant  in 
Scripture. — 2.  If  so  illustrious  an  oflBce 
was  instituted  by  our  Saviour,  it  Is 
strange,  that  no  where  in  the  evangeli- 
cal or  apostolical  history  there  should  be 
any  express  itiention  oi  that  institution. 
—3.  It  St.  Peter  had  been  institute! 
sovereign  of  the  apostolical  senate,  his 
office  and  state  had  been  in  nature  and 
kind  veiy  distinct  from  the  common  of- 
fice of  tlie  other  apostles,  as  the  ofhce  of 
a  king  from  the  office  of  any  subject; 
and  probably  would  have  been  signified 
by  some  distinct  name,  as  that  of  arch- 
apostle.,  arch-pastor,  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
or  the  like  ;  but  no  such  name  or  title 
was  assumed  by  him,  or  was  by  the  rest 
attributed  to  him. — 4.  There  was  no  of- 
fice above  that  of  an  apostle,  known  to 
the  apostles  or  primitive  church,  Eph. 
iv.  11.  1  Cor.  xii.  28 — 5.  Our  Lord 
himself  declared  against  this  kind  of 
primacy,  prohibiting  his  apostles  to  af- 
fect^ to  seek,  to  assume,  or  admit  a  -su- 
Eeriority  of  power  one  above  anofner, 
,uke  xxii.  14 — 24.  Mark  ix.  35.-6. 
We  do  not  find  any  peculiar  adminis- 
tration committed  to  St.  Peter,  nor  any 
privilege  conferred  on  him  which  was 
not  also  granted  to  the  other  aposties, 
John  XX.  23.  Mark  xvi.  15. — 7.  When 
Peter  wrote  two  catholic  epistles,  there 
does  not  appear  in  either  of  them  any 
intimation  or  any  pretence  to  this  arch- 
apostolical  pover. — 8.  In  all  relations 
which  occur  in  Scripture  about  contro- 
versies incident  of  doctrine  or  practice, 
there  is  no  appeal  made  to  St  Peter's 
judgment  or  allegation  of  it  as  decisive, 
no  argument  is  built  on  his  authority. — 

9.  St  Peter  no  where  appears  inter- 
meddling as  a  judge  or  govenior  para- 
inount  in  such  cases ;  yet  where  he  doth 
himself  deal  with  heretics  and  disorder- 
ly persons,  he  proceedeth  not  as  a  pope 
decreeing ;  but  as  an  apostle,  waraing, 
arguing  and  persuading  against  them. — 

10.  Tlie  consideration  of  the  apostles 
proceeding  in  the  conversion  of  people, 
m.  the  foundation  of  churches,  and  in 
administration  of  .their  spiritual  affairs, 
will  exclude  any  probability  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's jurisdiction  over  them. '  They  went 
about  their  business,  not  by  order  or  li- 
cence from  St.  Peter,  but,  according  to 
special  direction  of  God's  Spirit. — IL 
'Phe  nature  of  the  apostolic  ministry, 
their  not  being  fixed  in  one  place  of  re- 
sidence, but  continually  moving  about 
the  world ;  the  state  of  things  at  that 
time,  and  the  manner  of  St  Peter's  Itfe, 
i-ender  it  unlikely  that  he  had  such  a 
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jurisdiction  over  the  apostles  as  some 
assi^  him. — 12.  It  was  indeed  most  re- 
quisite that  every  apostle  should  have 
a  complete,  absolute,  independent  au- 
thority in  manaring  the  duties  and  con- 
cerns of  the  office,  that  he  might  not 
any  wise  be  obstructed  in  the  discharge 
of  them,  not  clogged  with  a  need  to  con- 
sult others,  not  hampered  with  orders 
from  those  who  were  at  a  distance. — 13. 
The  discourse  and  behaviour  of  St.  Paul 
towards  St.  Peter  doth  evidence  that  he 
did  not  acknowledge  any  dependence  on 
him,  or  any  subjection  tp  him.  Gal.  i\. 
3 1. — 14.  If  St.  Peter  had  been  appoint- 
ed sovereign  of  the  church,  it  seems 
that  it  should  have  been  requisite  that 
he  should  have  outlived  all  the  apostles; 
for  otherwise,  the  church  would  have 
wanted  a  head,  or  there  must  have  been 
an  inextricable  controversy  who  that 
head  was.  But  St.  Peter  died  long  be- 
fore St.  John,  as  all  agree,  and  perhaps 
before  divci*s  others  of  the  apostles. 

From  these  arguments  we  must  evi- 
dently see  what  little  ^und  the  church 
of  Rome  hath  to  derive  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  from  the  supposed  primacy 
of  St.  Peter.  ^ 

PRIMATE,  an  archbishop  who  is  in- 
vested witli  a  jurisdiction  oyer  other  bi- 
shops.   See  Archbishop, 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS,  those 
who  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
especially  the  apostles  and  immediate 
followers  of  our  Lord. 

PRINCIPLE,  an  essential  truth  from 
which  others  are  derived:  the  ground 
or  motive  of  action.  See  Disposition 
and  Doctrine. 

PRIOR,  the  head  of  a  convent ;  next 
in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

PRISCILLIANISTS,  the  followers 
of  Priscillian,  in  the  fourth  century.  It 
appears  from  authentic  records,  that 
the  difference  between  their  doctrine 
and  that  of  the .  Manioheans  was  not 
very  considerable.  For  they  denied  the 
i*eality  of  Christ's  birth  and  incarnation ; 
maintained  that  the  visible  universe 
was  not  the  production  of  the  Supreme 
Deity,  but  ot  some  daemon  or  malignant 
principle;  adofltcd  the  doctrines  of 
asons,  or  emanations  from  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  considered  human  bodies  as  pri- 
sons formed  by  the  author  of  evil  to  en- 
slave celestial  minds ;  condemned  mar- 
riage, and  disbeheved  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  Their  rule  of  life  and 
manners  was  rigid  and  severe ;  the  ac- 
counts, therefore,  which  many  have 
given  of  their  lasciviousness  and  intem- 
perance deserve  not  the  least  credit,  as 
thev  are  totally  destitute  of  evidence  and ,, 
authority.  That  the  Priscillianists  were  | 
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g^uilty  of  dissimulation  upon  some  occa- 
sions, and  deceived  their  adversaries  by 
cunning  stratagems,  is'  true;  but  that 
they  held  it  as  a  ma^im,  that  lying  and 
pei^ury  were  lawfiil,  is  a  most  notorious 
falsehood,  without  even  the  least  shadov/ 
of  probability. 

PROBITY,  honesty,  sincerity,  or  ve- 
racity. **  It  consists  m  the  habit  of  ac- 
tions useful  to  society,  and  in  the  con- 
stant observance  of  the  laws  which  jus- 
tice and  conscience  impose  upon  us. 
The  man  who  obeys  all  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety with  an  exact  punctjiality,  is  not, 
therefore,  a  man  of  probity :  laws  can 
only  reject  the  external  and  definite 
parts  of  human  conduct ;  but  probity 
respects  our  more  private  actions,  and 
sucn  as  it  is  impossible  in  all  cases  to 
define ;  and  it  appears  to  be  in  morals 
what  charity  is  in  religion.  Probity 
teaches  us  to  perform  in  society  those 
actions  which  no  external  power  can 
oblige  us  to  perform,  and  is  tnat  quality 
in  the  human  mind  from  which  we  claim 
the  performance  of  the  rights  coihmou- 
ly  called  imfierfect" 

PROCESSION,  a  ceremony  in  the 
Romish  church,  consisting  of  a  formal 
march  of  the  clergy  and  people,  putting 
up  prayers,  &c.  ^d  in  this  manner  vi- 
siting some  church,  ,&c.  They  have 
processions  of  the  /lost  or  sacrament; 
of  our  Saviour  to  mount  Calvary;  of 
the  jRosary,  &c. 

Processions  are  said  to  be  of  Pagan 
original.  The  Romans,  when  the  em- 
pire was  distressed,  or  after  some  vic- 
tory, used  constantly  to  oixier  proces- 
sions, for  several  days  together,  to  be 
made  to  the  temples,  to  beg  tlie  assis- 
tance of  the  gods,  or  to  return  them 
thanks. 

The  first  processions  mentioned  in  ec- 
clesiastical history,  are  those  set  on  fool 
at  Constantinople,  by  St  Chrysostom. 
TTie  Arians  of  that  city,  being  forced  to 
hold  their  meetings  without  the  town, 
went  thither  night  and  morning,  singing 
anthem  s.  Chrysostom,  to  prevent  their 
perverting  the  Catholics,  set  up  coun- 
ter-processions, in  which  the  clergy  and 
people  marched  by  night,  singpmg  pray- 
ers and  hymns,  and  carrying  crosses  and 
flambeaux.  From  this  period  the  cus- 
tom of  pn)cessions  was  introduced 
among  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards 
among  the  Latins;  but  they  have 
subsisted  longer,  and  been  more  fre- 
Quently  used  in  the  Western  than  in 
tlie  Eastern  church. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY 
GHOST,  a  term  made  use  of  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  proceeding 
from  the  Father,  or  from  the  Father 
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and  the  Son.  It  seems  to  be  founded  on 
that  passage  in  John  xv.  26.  **  When 
the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  1  will 
send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even 
tlie  Spirit  of  Tinith  which  firoccedeth 
from  the  Father,  He  shall  testify  of  me." 
The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is 
'  said,  is  expressly  taught  oy  Christ,  in 
very  strong  terms,  in  this  text  This 
procession,  it  is  alleged,  is  here  e\d- 
aentl)r  distinguished  from  his  mission ; 
for  it  is  said,  "  W^hom  I  will  send  to  you 
from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of 
Tiiith,  which  proceeds  from  the  Father." 
If  his  mission  and  proceeding  were  the 
same  thing,  there  would  be  a  tautology 
in  the  words,  his  mission,  according  to 
that  interpretation,  being  mentioned 
twice  in  the  same  vei'se.  Dr.  Watts, 
however,  observes,  that  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father,  re- 
spects not  his  nature  or  substance,  but 
his  mission  only ;  and  that  no  distinct 
and  clear  ideas  can  be  formed  of  this 
procession;  conseauently  it  must  be 
given  up  as  popisn,  scholastic,  incon- 
ceivable, and  indefensible.  But,  it  is 
answered,  what  clear  idea  can  be  given 
us  of  tlie  originate,  self-existent,  eternal 
being  of  the  Father  ?  Shall  we,  there- 
fore, deny  him  to  be  without  beginning 
or  end,  and  to  be  self-existent,  because 
we  know  not  how  he  is  so  ?  If  not,  why 
must  we  give  up  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit,  because  we  tnow  not  the  mode 
ot  it.  We  can  no  more  explain  the  man- 
ner how  the  Spirit  proceeds"  from  the 
Father,  than  we  can  explain  the  eternal 
generation  and  hypostatical  union  of  the 
two  natures  of  the  Son.  We  may  say 
to  the  objector,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen 
formerly  did  to  his  adversary,  **  Do  you 
tell  me  how  the  Father  is  unbegotten, 
and  I  will  attempt  to  tell  you  how  the 
Son  is  begotten,  and  the  Spirit  pro- 
ceeds." 

The  cleaiest  and  fullest  account  of 
this  procession,  next  to  that  in  the 
above-mentioned  text,  is  that  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  12.  "The  Spirit  which  is  of  God ;" 
that  is  (say  the  advocates  for  this  doc- 
trine,) the  Spirit  which  is  the  same  in 
nature  and  essence  with  the  Father,  and 
so  is  said  to  be  of  him,  or  out  of  him,  not 
as  to  local  separation,  but  with  respect 
to  identity  of  nature. 

About  the  eighth  and  nintK  centuries 
there  was  a  very  warm  dispute  between 
tlie  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  whether 
the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father 
only,  or  from  tjie  Father  and  the  Son; 
and  the  controversy  arose  to  such  a 
height,  that  they  charged  one  another 
with  heresy  and  schism,  when  neither 
wde  well  understood  what  they  contend- 


ed for.  The  Latin  church,  however, 
has  not  scrupled  to  say  that  the  Spirit 
pixxieeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
out  the  Greek  church  chobses  to  ex- 
press it  thus :  the  Spirit  proceeds  from 
the  Father  by  or  through  the  Son,  or  he 
receives  of  the  Son,  Gal.  iv.  6.  See 
Holy  Ghost  ;  Bishop,  Pearson  on  the 
Creeflf,  p.  324;  Watts*s  W^orits,  8vo.  ed. 
vol.  v.  p.  199;  Hurrion  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  p.  204 ;  Ridgley^s  Dw.  qu.  11 ; 
Dr.  Lightjbot's  Works,  vol.  L  p.  4S2, 

PROFANE,  a  term  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  holy ;  and  in  general  is  applied 
to  all  persons  who  have  not  the  sacred 
character,  and  to  things  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  service  ofreligion. 

PROFESSION,  amon^  Sie  Roman 
ists,  denotes  the  enteiing  mto  a  rehgious 
order,  whereby  a  perse©  offers  himself 
to  God  by  a  vow  of  inviolably  observing 
obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty.  ^ 

Christians  are  required  to  make  a 
profession  of  their  faith,  1.  Boldly,  Rom. 
1.  16.— 2.  Explicitly,  Matt  v.  16^—3.  * 
Constantly,  Heb.  x.  23. — 4.  Yet  not  os- 
tentatiously, but  witti  humility  and 
meekness.  *" 

PROFESSOR,  a  term  commonly 
used  in  the  religious  world,  to  denote 
any  person  who  makes  an  open  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  reli^on  of  Christ,  or 
who  outwardl)^  manifests  his  attach- 
ment to  Christianity.  All  real  Chris- 
tians are  professors,  but  all  professors 
are  not  real  Christians.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  things  of  worth  and  impor- 
tance, we  find  counterfeits.  There  are 
many  who  become  professors,  not  from 
prmciple,  from  investigation,  from  Im^e 
to  the  truth ;  but  from  interested  mo- 
tive%  prejudice  of  education,  custom, 
influence  of  connections,  novelty^  &c  as 
Saul,  Jehu,  Judas,  Demas,  the  foolish 
virgins,  &c.  See  article  Christian: 
Jr^y^s  Sermons,  ser.  9 ;  Mead's  jilmost 
Christian;  Bellamy's  True  Religion  de- 
lineated; Shejiherd's  Sincere  Convert, 
and  on  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Fir- 
gins  ;  Secker^s  JVonsuch  Professor, 

PROMISE  is  a  solemn  asseyeration, 
by  which  one  pledges  his  veracity  that 
he  shall  perform,  or  cause  to  be  per- 
formed, the  thing  which  he  mentions. 

The  obligation  of  promises  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  the  well-being  and  ex- 
istence of  society.  "Virtue  requires," 
as  Dr.*  Doddridge  observes,"  **  that  pro- 
mises be  fulfillea.  The  promisee,  L  e. 
the  person  to  whom  the  promise  is 
made,  acquires  a  property  in  \irtue  of 
the  promise.  The  uncertainty  of  pro- 
perty would  evidently  be  attended  with 
great  inconvenience.  By  failing  to  ful- 
fil my  promise,  I  either  show  that  I  was 
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not  sincere  in  making  it,  or  that  I  have 
little  constancy  of  resolution,  and  either 
way  injure  my  character,  and  conse- 
quently my  usefulness  in  life.  Pro-nmes, 
fiowever,  are  not  Imding,  1.  If  they 
were  made  by  us  before  we  came  to 
such  exercise  of  reason  as  to  be  fit  to 
ti*ansact  affah-s  of  moment ;  or  if  by  any 
distemper  or  sudden  sui^Drise  we  are  de- 
prived of  the  exercise  of  our  reason  at 
the  time  when  the  pi*omise  is  made. — * 

2.  If  the  promise  was  made  on  a  false 
presumption,  in  which  the  promisor,  af- 
ter the  most  diligent  inquiry,  was  im- 
posed upon,  especially  if  he  were  de- 
ceived by  tne  fraud  of  the  promisee.— 

3.  If  the  thing  itself  be  vicious ;  for  vir- 
tue cannot  rcquire  that  vice  should  be 
committed. — 4.  If  the  accomplishment 
of  the  pi'omise  be  so  hard  and  intolera- 

'ble,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat, 
liad  it  been  foreseen,  it  would  have^een 
an  excepted  case. — 5.  If  the  promise  be 
not  accepted,  or  if  it  depend  on  condi- 
tions not  performed."  See  Doddridge's 
Lee,  lee.  69 ;  Grot,  de  Jure,  lib.  U.  cap. 
11;  Paley's  Mor.  Phil,  ch.  5,  vol.  i.; 
Grove's  Mor,  Phil,  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  c.  12 ; 
Watts's  Ser.  ser.  20. 

PROMISES  OF  GOD  are  the  kind 
declarations  of  his  word,  in  which  he 
hath  assured  us  he  will  bestow  blessmgs 
upon  his  people.  The  promises  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  Scriptures  may  be 
considered,  1.  Divine  as  to  their  origin. — 
2.  Suitable  as  to  their  nature. — 3.  Abun- 
dant as  to  their  number.— 4.  Clear  as  to 
their  expression. — 5.  Certain  as  to  their 
accomplishment.  The  consideration  of 
them  should,  1,  Prove  an  antidote  to 
*  despair.— 2.  A  motive  to  patience. — 3. 
A  call  for  prayer.— 4.  A  spur  to  perse- 
verance. See  Clark  on  the  Promises,  a 
book  that  Dr.  Watts  says,  "he  could 
dare  put  into  the  hands  of  every  Chris- 
tian, among  all  their  divided  sects  and 
parties  in  the  world."  Buck's  Serm, 
ser.  xi. 

PROPHECY,  a  word  derived  irpm 
irscqynlEia,  and  in  its  original  import  signi- 
fies the  prediction  of  future  events.  It 
is  thus  defined  by  Witsius:  **A  know- 
ledge and  manifestation  of  secret  thmgs, 
which  a  man  knows  not  from  his  own 
sagacity,  nor  from  the  i^elation  of  others, 
but  by  an  extraordinary  revelation  of 
God  from  heaven."  In  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  the  word  is  not  al- 
ways confined  to  the  foretelling  of  fu- 
ture events.^  In  several  instances  it  is 
of  the  same  import  with  preaching,  and 
denotes  the  faculty  of  iflustrating  and 
applving  to  present  practical  pun^oses 
the  doctrines  <jii  prior  revelation.  Thus, 
in  Nehemiah  it  is  said,  «  Thou  hast  ap- 1 


pomtpd  prophets  to  preach,"  ch.  vi. 
ver.  7 ;  and  whoever  speaketh  imto  men 
to  edification,  and  exhortation,  and  com- 
j  fort,  is  by  St.  Paul  called  a  prcfihet, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  3.  Hence  it  was  that  there 
were  schools  of  prophets  in  Israel,  where 
j  young  men  were  instructed  in  the  truths 
of  religion,  and  fitted  to  exhort  and  com- 
fort the  people.  It  is  prophecy,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  first  definition 
given  above,  we  shall  here  consider. 

Prophecy  (with  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles)  may  be  considered  as  the 
'  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  a 
■  supernatural  communion  with  the  Deity. 
Hence,  among  the  professors  of  almost 
eveiy  religious  system,  there  have  been 
numberless  pretenders  to  the  gift  of 
.pi'ophecy.  Pagans  had  their  omcles, 
augurs,  and  soothsayers ;  modem  idola- 
ters their  necromancers  and  diviners; 
and  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahome- 
tans, their  prophets.  The  pretensions 
of  Pagans  and  impostors,  have,  how- 
ever, been  justly  exposed ;  while '  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  propl^ecies  carry 
with  them  evident  marks  of  their  va- 
lidity. Hence  St.  Peter  observes,  "  We 
have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy, 
whereunto  we  do  well  to  take  heed,  as 
unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place ; 
for  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."'  2  Pet.  ii.  19,  21.  Scripture 
prophecy,  therefore,  hath  God  for  its 
origin.  It  did  not  arise  from  the  genius 
of  the  mind,  the ,  temperament  of  the 
body,  the  influence  of  the  stars,  &c. 
but  from  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  The 
ways  by  which  the  Deity  made  known 
his  mind  were  various;  such  as  by 
dreams,  visions,  angels,  symbolic  repre- 
sentations, impulses  on  the  mind.  Numb 
xii.  6.  Jer.  xxxi.  26.  Dan.  viii.  16, 17 
As  to  the  language  of  prophecy :  "  It 
is,"  says  Mr.  Gray,  "remarkable  for 
its  magnificence.  lEach  prophetic  wri- 
ter is  distinguished  for  peculiar  beau- 
ties ;  but  their  style  in  general  may  be 
characterised  as  strong,  animated,  and 
impressive.  Its  ornaments  are  derived 
not  from  accumulation  of  epitiiet,  or  la- 
boured harmony;  but  from  the  real 
grandeur  of  its  images,  and  the  majestic 
force  of  its  expressions.  It  is  Varied 
with  striking  propriety,  and  enlivened 
with  quick  but  easy  transitions.  Its  sud- 
den bursts  of  eloquence,  its  eaniest 
warmth,  its  affecting  exhortations  and 
appeals,  affoixls  ver}'  interesting  proofs 
of  that  lively  impression,  and  of  that  in- 
snired  conviction,  under  which  the  pro- 
phets wrote ;  and  which  enabled  them, 
amQng  a  people  not  distinguished  for 
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genius,  to  surpass,  in  every  variety  of 
composition,  the  most  admired  produc- 
tions of  Pagan  antiquity.  If  the  imagery 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers  appears 
sometmies  to  partake  of  a  coarse  and 
mdelicate  cast,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  Eastern  manners  and  languages 
required  the  most  forcible  representa- 
tions; and  that  the  masculine  and  in- 
dignant spirit  of  the  prophets  led  them 
to  adopt  tne  most  energetic  and  descrip- 
tive expressions.  No  style  is,  perhaps, 
so  higmy  figurative  as  tuat  of  the  pro- 
phets. Every  object  of  nature  and  of 
art  which  could  furnish  allusions  is  ex- 
plored with  industry ;  every  scene  of 
creation,  and  every  page  of  science, 
seems  to  have  imfolded  its  rich  varieties 
to  the  sacred  writers,  who,  in  the  spirit 
of  Eastern  poetry,  deligjht  in  every  kind 
of  metaphorical  embellishment.  Thus, 
by  way  of  illustration,  it  is  obvious  to  re- 
mark, that  earthly  dignities  and  powers 
are  symbolized  by  the  celestial  bodies ; 
the  effects  of  moral  evil  are  shown  un- 
der the  storms  and  convulsions  of  na- 
ture; the  pollutions  of  sin  are  repre- 
sented by  external  impurities ;  and  the 
beneficial  influence  of  righteousness  is 
depicted  bv  the  serenity  and  confidence 
of  peaceful  life.  This  allegorical  lan- 
guage, being  founded  in  ideas  univer- 
sally prevalent,  and  adhered  to  with  in- 
variable relation  and  regular  analogy, 
has  furnished  great  ornament  and  ele- 
gance to  the  sacred  writings.  Some- 
times, however,  the  inspired  penmen 
drew  their  allusions  from  local  and  tem- 
porary sources  of  metaphor ;  from  the 
peculiar  scenery  of  their  country;  from 
the  idolatries  of  heathen  nations ;  from 
their  own  history  and  circumstances; 
from  the  service  of  their  temple,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  their  religion ;  from  man- 
ners that  have  faded,  and  customs  that 
have  elapsed.  Hence  many  appropri- 
ate beauties  have  vanished.  Many  de- 
scriptions and  many  representations, 
that  must  have  had  a  solemn  importance 
among  the  Jews,  are  now  considered, 
from  a  change  of  circumstances,  in  a  de- 
graded point  of  view.  Hence,  likewise, 
here  and  there  a  shade  of  obscurity.  In 
general,  however,  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, though  highly  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful, is  easy  and  intelligible  to  all  capaci- 
ties." 
2.  Of  the  use  and  intent  of  profihecy. 
As  prophecy  is  so  striking  a  proof  of 
a  supernatural  communion  with  the 
Deity,  and  is  of  so  early  a  date,  we  irjay 
rest  assured  it  was  given  for  wise  and 
important  ends.  **It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed,'* says  bishop  Sherlock,  "that 
*.»od  delivered  propnecies  onlj^  to  satis- 


fy or  employ  the  curiosity  of  the  inqui- 
sitive, or  that  he  gave  his  Spirit  to  men 
merely  to  enable  them  to  give  forth 
predictions  for  the  amusemfent  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  world:  there  must 
be  some  end  worthy  of  the  author." 
Now,  what  tnd  could  this  be,  but  to 
keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  riven,  a  sense  of  religion,  and  a 
hope  of  future  deliverance  from  the 
curse  of  the  fall  through  Jesus  Christ? 
**  The  uses  of  prophecy,"  says  Dr.  Jor- 
tin,  **  besides  graduallv  opening  and  un- 
folding the  things  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  blessmgs  which  by  him 
should  be  conferred  upon  mankind,  are 
many,  greats  and  manifest. 

**  1.  It  served  to  secure  the  belief  of  a 
God,  and  of  a  providence. 

"As  God  is  invisible  and  spiritual, 
there  was  cause  to  fear,  that,  in  the" 
first  and  ruder  a^es  of  the  world,  when 
men  were  busier  m  cultivating  the  earth 
than  in  cultivating  arts  and  sciences,  and 
in  seeking  the  necessaries  ol  life  than  in 
the  study  of  morality,  they  might  forget 
their  Creator  and  Governor;  and,  there- 
fore, God  maintained  amon^  them  the 
great  article  of  faith  in  him,  by  mani- 
festations of  himself;  by  sendmg  an- 
gels to  declare  his  will;  by  miracles, 
and  by  prophecies. 

"  2.  It  was  intended  to  g^ve  men  the 
profoundest  veneration  for  that  amazing 
knowledge  fix)m  which  notlung  was  coi^ 
cealed,  not  even  the  future  actions  of 
creatures,  and  the  things  which  as  yet 
were  not  How  could  a  man  hope  to 
hide  any  counsel,  any  design  or  thought, 
from  such  a  Being  ? 

"3.  It  contributed  to  keep  up  devo- 
tion and  true  religion,  the  religicHi  erf  the 
heart,  which  consists  partly  in  enter- 
taining just  and  honourable  notions  of 
God,  and  of  his  perfections,  and  which 
is  a  more  rational  and  a  more  accepta- 
ble service  than  rites  and  ceremonies. 

"4.  It  excited  men  to  rely  upon  God, 
and  to  love  him  who  condescended  to 
hold  this  mutual  intercourse  with  his 
creatures,  and  to  permit  them  to  con- 
sult him,  as  one  friend  asks  advice  of 
another. 

"5.  It  was  intended  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  God  revealed  hhnself, 
from  idolatry ;  a  sin  to  which  the  Jews 
would  be  inclined,  both  from  the  dispo- 
sition to  it  which  they  had  acquired  in 
Egypt,  and  from  the  contagion  of  bad 
example. 

The  people  of  Israel  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  consult  the  diviners  and 
the  gods  of  other  nations,  and  to  use  any 
enchantments  and  wicked  arts ;  ani 
that  they  n^ight  have  no  temptation  to 
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%  God  permitted  them  to  apply  to  him . 
and  to  nis  prophets,  even  upon  small 
occasions;  and  he  raised  up  amongst 
them  a  succession  of  pi*ophets,  to  whom 
they  might  have  recourse  for  advice  and 
direction.  These  prophets  were  re- 
verenced abroad'  as  well  as  at  home, 
and  consulted  by  foreign  princes ;  and, 
in  times  of  the  captivity,  they  weife  ho- 
noured by  great  kings,  and  advanced  to 
high  stations." 

As  it  respects  us,  prophecy  connect- 
ed with  miracles  affords  a  considerable 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  as 
well  as  of  a  superintending  Providence. 
This  evidence  too,  is  a  growing  evi- 
dence. "The  divine  design,  uniformly 
pursued  through  a  series  of  successive 
generations,  opens  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  clearness,  in  proportion  to  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  number  of  events. 
An  increase  of  age  is  an  addition  to  its 
strength ;  and  the  nearer  we  approach 
the  poi^it  towards  which  the  dispensa- 
tions of  (xod  unvaryingly  tend,  the  more 
clearly  shall  we  discern  the  wonderful 
i-e^larity,  consistency,  and  beauty  of 
this  stupendous  pjan  for  universal  good. 
Of  the  great  use  of  prophecies  wliich 
have  been  fulfilled,  as  a  direct  and 
strong  ar^ment  to  convert  unbelievers 
to  Christianity,  and  to  establish  Chris- 
tians in  the  faith,  we  have  the  most  am- 
ple proofs.  Our  Lord  himself  made 
very  frequent  appeals  to  prophecy  as 
evidence  of  his  divine  mission :  he  re- 
ferred the  Jews  to  their  own  Scriptures, 
as  most  fully  and  clearly  bearing  wit- 
ness of  himself.  Upon  them  he  ground- 
ed the  necessity  ot  his  sufferings ;  upon 
them  he  settled  the  faith  of  the  disci- 

Jiles  at  Emmaus,  and  of  the  apostles  at 
eni^em.  The  same  source  supplied 
the  eloquence  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  means  with  which  Apollos 
•mightily  convinced  the  Jews.'  This 
was  a  powerful  instrument  of  persuasion 
in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  church, 
when  used  by  the  primitive  apologists. 
Upon  this  topic  were  employed  the 
zeal  and  diligence  not  only  of  Justin 
Martyr,  but  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and 
Augustin.  It  would  never  have  been  so 
freauently  employed,  if  it  had  not  been 
well  adapted  to  the  desired  end ;  and 
that  it  did  most  completely  answer  this 
end,  by  the  conversion  of  unbelievers, 
is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  records  of  the  primitive 
church. 

«*  Prophecy  keeps  the  attention  of 
Christians  alive  to  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  their  holy  religion:  to  its  truth, 
because  prophecy  and  Christianity  had 
one  and  the  same  origin,  both  being  de- 
42* 


rived  from  the  same  fountain  of  per- 
fection ;  it  keeps  them  alive  to  its  im- 
portance, because  prophecy  shows  that 
the  Supreme  Being  has  vouchsafed, 
through  a  lon^  succession  of  ages,  to 
prepare  mankind,  by  gradual  revela- 
tions of  his  will,  for  future  blessings; 
and  has  proved,  by  sending  chosen  mes- 
sengers to  usher  in  this  final  dispensa- 
tion, that  *  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.* .  It  confirms  the 
general  beliei  of  a  God,  and  points  out 
to  a  careless  world  the  plain  traces  of 
hi^  watchfiil  providence.  It  displays  the 
counsels  of  inspiration,  mcessantly  di- 
recting the  course  of  events,  without 
violating  the  order  of  reason  and  of  hu- 
man action.  Such  knowledge  is  too 
wonderful  for  us !  such  power  is  above 
our  comprehension!  But  the  fact  is 
placed  before  our  eyes.  We  see,  or  m^ 
see,  a  regular  train  of  prophecies  tend- 
ing towards  one  declared  &nd^  accurate- 
ly fulfiUed  and  fulfilling  amidst  all  the 
confusion  and  opposition  of  tjiis  tumultu- 
ous world ;  and  we  see  that  these  pro- 
phecies are  clear,  both  in  prediction 
and  accomplishment,  in  proportion  to 
their  importance  in  fixing  our  belief  in 
the  providence  of^God,  and  in  the  great 
trutns  of  divine  revelation.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  chief  design  of  prophecy 
is  to  bear  constant  witness  to  refigious 
truth ;  but  though  to  convince  gainsay- 
ers  of  this  truth  is  justly  considered  as 
its  principal  uie,  it  has  another  very 
important  object,  to  which  it  well  be- 
comes us  to  pay  attention,  from  motives 
of  gratitude,  as  well  as  from  fear  of  in- 
curring the  blame  which  Scripture  in- 
variably imputes  to  those  who  neglect 
to  take  advantage  of  the  light  afforded 
them.  It  is  deagned  to  protect  be- 
lievers m  the  word  of  God'  from  the 
danglers  arising  from  the  prevalent  cor- 
ruptions, errors,  and  vices  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live.  The  due  consideration 
of  prophecy  will  administer  consolation 
amidst  present  distress,  and  enliven 
faith  ana  elevate  hope,  whilst  passing 
through  those  daric  depressing  scenes, 
which,  without  this  gracious  aid,  might 
lead  through  the  intricacies  of  doubt  to 
the  gloom  of  despair."   • 

Objections,  however,  have  been  r^sed 
against  the  prophecies  from  their  ob- 
scurity. But  to  this  it  is  answered,  that 
they  have  often  a  first,  or  partial,  and  an 
ultimate  completion,  of  which  ,Uie  for- 
mer may  b^  generally  considei>sd  as  an 
earnest  of  the  latter.  It  is  principally 
this  double  sense  of  prophecy  which 
rendere  it  obscure ;  for  tliough  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets  were  sometimes 
positive  and  exactly  descriptive>  and  do* 
3R 
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r«rcred  with  an  accurate  and  definite 
designation  of  names  and  times,  pro- 
phecy was  not  generally  designed  to  be 
clear  before  its  accomplishment.  It  is, 
however,  always  sufficiently  exact  in  its 
descriptions  to  authenticate  its  preten- 
sions to  a  divine  authority ;  to  produce, 
when  it  comes  to  pass,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  unerring  certainty ;  and  to 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God.  As  Bishop  Newton  observes,  pro- 
phecies are  the  only  species  of  wnting 
which  are  designed  more  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  future  ages  than  of  the  times 
wherein  they  are  written.  In  this  re- 
spect,  as  the  world  groweth  older,  it 
groweth  wiser.  Time,  that  detracts 
something  from  the  evidence  of  other 
writers,  is  still  adding  something  to  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  prophets. 
Future  ages  will  comprehend  more 
than  the  present,  as  the  present  under- 
stands more  than  the  past;  and  the 
perfect  accomplishment  will  produce  a 
perfect  knowledge'  of  all  the  prophe- 
cies. 

3.  Of  the  fulfilment  of  firofihecy. . 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a 
copious  account  of  the  various  prophe- 
cies which  have  been  remarkably  ful- 
filled:  but  whoever  has  examined  pro- 
fane history  with  any  degree  of  atten- 
tion, and  compared  it  with  the  predic- 
tions of  Scripture,  must,  if  he  be  not 
blinded  by  prejudice,  and  hardened  by 
infidelity,  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
prophecy  by  its  exact  accomplishment. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  these  prophecies 
were  delivered  since  the  events  have 
taken  place ;  for  we  see  the  prc^hecies, 
the  latest  whereof  were  delivered  about 
1700  years  ago,  and  some  of  them  above 
3060  years  a^,  fulfilling  ^t  this  very 
time;  and  cities,  and  countries,  and 
kingdoms,  in  the  very  same  condition, 
and  all  brought  about  in  the  very  same 
manner,  and  with  the  very  same  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  prophets  had  fore- 
told. "We  see,*'  says  Bishop  New- 
ton, *the  descendants  of  Shem  and 
Japheth,  ruling  and  enlarged  in  Asia 
ana  Europe,  and  perhaps  m  America, 
and  *the  curse  of  servitude,'  still  at- 
tending the  wretched  descendants  of 
Ham  in  Africa.  We  se6  the  posterity 
of  Ishmael,  'multiplied  exceedingly/ 
and  become  *a  great  nation,'  in  the  Ara- 
bians; yet  living  like  *wild  men,'  and 
shifting  from  place  to  place  in  the  wil- 
derness; 'their  hand  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  agaanst 
them  ;*  and  still  dwelling  an  indepen- 
dent and  free  people,  '  in  the  ]>resence 
of  all  their  brethren,'  and  in  the  pre- 
sence uf  all  tl^eir  enemies.    We  see  the 


family  of  Esau  totally  extinct,  and  that 
of  Jacob  subsisting  at  this  day;  *the 
sceptre  departed  rrom  Judah,'  and  the 
people  living  no  where  in  authority, 
eveiy  where  in  subjection ;  the  Jews  still 
dweUing  alone  among  the  nations,  while 
*the  remembrance  of  Amalek  is  utter- 
ly put  out  from  under  heaven.'  We  see 
the  Jews  severely  punished  for  their  in- 
fidelity and  disobedience  to  thdr  great 
prophet  like  unto  Moses:  'plucked 
from  off  their  own  land,  and  removed 
into  all  the  kmgdoms  of  the  earth ;  op- 
pressed and  spoiled  evermore;'  and 
mad^a  proverb  and  a  by- word  among 
all  naBons.'  We  see '  Epbraim  so  bro- 
ken as  to  be  no  more  a  people,'  while 
the  whole  nation  is  comprehended  un- 
der the  name  of  Judah ;  the  Jews  won- 
derfully preserved  as  a  distinct  people, 
whDe  their  great  conqueix)rs  are  every 
where  destroyed ;  their  land  lying  de- 
solate, and  themselves  cut  off  from  be- 
ing the  people  of  God,  while  the  Gen- 
tiles are  advanced  in  their  room.  We 
See  Nineveh  so  completely  destroyed, 
that  the  place  thereof  is  not  jtnd  cannot 
be  known;  Babylon  made  *a  desola- 
tion for  ever,  a  jjossession  for  the  bit- 
tenv,  and  pools  of  water ;'  Tyre  become 
Mike  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for 
fishers  to  spread  their  nets  upon ;'  and 
Egypt,  *a  base  kingdom,  the  basest  of 
the  kingdoms,'  and  still  tributary  and 
subject  to  strangers.  We  see,  of  the 
four  great  empires  of  the  world,  the 
fourth  and  last,  which  was  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  any  of  the  former, 
divided  in  the  western  part  thereof  mto 
ten  lesser  kingdoms ;  and  among  them  . 
a  power  'with  a  triple  crown  differs 
from  the  first,'  with  *  a  mouth  speaking 
very  great  things,'  and  with  *a  look 
more  stout  than  his  fellows,  speaking 
great  words  against  the  Most  High, 
wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  and  changing  times  and  laws.' 
We  see  a  power  •  cast  down  the  truth 
to  the  ground,  and  prosper,  and  prac- 
tise, and  destroy  the  noly  people,  not  re- 
garding the  God  of  his  fathers,  nor  the 
aeare  of  wives,  but  honouring  Mahuz- 
zim,'  gods-protectors,  or  saints-protec- 
tors, •  and  causing'  the  priests  of  Ma- 
huzzim  *to  rule  over  many,. and  to  di- 
vide the  land  for  gain.'  We  see  the 
Turits  'stretching  forth  their  hand 
over  the  coimtries,'  and   particularly 

*  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  Lybians  at 
their  steps,'  and   the   Arabians    still 

*  escaping  out  of  their  hand.*  We  see 
the  Jews  *led  away  captive  into  all  na- 
tions, and  Jerusalem  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles,'  and  likely  to  continue  so 
'until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fut- 
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illed,'  as  the  Jews  arc  by  a  constant 
niracle  presented  a  distinct  people  for 
he  completion  of  other  prophecies  re- 
ating  to  them.  We  see  one  *  who  op- 
>oseth  and  exalteth  himself'  above  all 
aws,  divine  and  human,  *  sittm^  a&  God 
n  the  church  of  God,  and  showmg  him- 
lelf  that  he  is  God,  whose  coming  is  af- 
;er  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power, 
tnd  signs,  and  lying  wonders,  and  with 
ill  deceivableness  of  imrighteousness.' 
We  see  a  great  afiostaqf  in  the  Chris- 
;ian  church,  which  consists  chiefly  in 
:ke  worship  of  demons,  angels,  or  de- 
parted saints,  and  is  promoted  'through 
:he  hypocrisy  of  liars,  forbidding  to  mar- 
ry, and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
Tieat^.  We  see  the  seven  churches  of 
A.sia  lyin^  in  the  same  forlorn  and  deso- 
late condition  that  the  angel  had  signi- 
fied to  St.  John,  their  *  candlestick  re- 
moved out  of  its  place,'  theh'  churches 
turned  into  mosques,  their  worship  into 
superstition.  In  short,  we  see  the  cha- 
racters of  *the  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet,' and  *the  whore  of  Babylon,'  now 
exemplified  in  every  particular,  and  in 
i  city  that  is  seated  'upon  seven  moim- 
:ains ;'  so  that,  if  the  bishop  of  Rome 
iiad  set  for  his  picture,  a  greater  resem- 
Dlance  and  likeness  could  not  have  been 
irawn. 

**For  these  things  we  have  the  attes- 
tation of  past,  and  the  experience  of 
present  times ;  and  we  cannot  well  be 
deceived,  if  we  will  only  believe  our  own 
eyes  and  observation.  We  actually  see 
the  completion  of  many  of  the  prophe- 
cies in  the  state  of  men  ana  thmgs 
around  us;  and  we  have  the  prophecies 
themselves  recorded  in  books,  which 
books  have  been  read  in  public  assem- 
blies these  1700  or  2000  years,  have 
been  dispersed  into  several  countries, 
kave  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  quoted  and  commented 
apon  by  different  nations,  so  that  there 
is  no  room  to  suspect  so  much  as  a  pos- 
sibility of  forgery  or  illusion." 

4.  Rtilea  for  undtratandmg  the  firo- 
pheciea. 

In  order  to  understand  the  prqphe- 
cies,  and  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
the  'argument  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  not  consider  them  singly 
and  apart,  but  as  a  grand  whole,  or  a 
chain  reachhig  through  several  thousand 
years,  yet  manifestly  subservient  to  one 
and  the  same  end.  This  end  is  no  other 
than  the  establishment  of  the  universal 
empire  of  truth  and  righteousness  under 
the  dominion  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  edch  of  the 
prcq^hecies  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment exfireasly  point?  out»  an4  dtc^rly 


characterizes  Jestts  Christ;  yet,  taken 
as  a  whole,  this  grand  system  refers  tb 
him ;  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  iS'  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  **A11  the  revdu- 
tions  of  divine  providence  have  him  lor 
their  scope  and  end.  Is  an  empbe,  or 
kingdom  erected?  that  empire,  or  king- 
dom is  erected  with  a  view,  directly  op 
indirectly,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Is  an  empire,  or  kingdom,  sub- 
verted or  overthrown  ?  that  empire,  op 
kingdom,  is  overthrown  in  subserviency 
to  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  and  em- 
pire, which  shall  know  neither  bounds 
nor  end,  but  whose  limits  shall  be  no 
other  than  the  limits  of  the  universe, 
and  whose  end  no  other  than  the  days  of 
eternity.  Jesus  Christ,  then,  is  the  only- 
person  that  ever  existed  in  whom  all 
the  prophecies  meet  as  in  a  centre." 
In  order,  therefore,  to  oppose  error  and 
confront  the  iAfidel,  we  must  study  the 
prophecies  not  as  independent  of  each 
other,  but  as  connected ;  for  **  the  ar- 
gument from  prophecy,"  says  Bishop 
Hurd.  "is  not  to  be  formed  from  the 
consideration  of  sing|le  prophecies,  but 
froni  ail  the  prophecies  taken  together, 
and  considered  as  making  one  system ; 
in  which,  from  the  mutual  dependence 
and  connection  of  its  parts,  preceding 
prophecies  prepare  and  illustrate  those 
which  follow ;  and  these,  again,  reflect 
light  on  the  foregoing:  just  as  in  any 
philosophical  system,  that  "vyhich  shows 
the  solidity  of  it  is  the  harmftny  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  whole,  not  the  ap- 
plication of  it  in  particular  instances. 

**  Hence,  thougn  the  evidence  be  but 
small  from  the  completion  of  any  one 
prophecy  taken  separately,  yet  that 
evidence,  being  always  something,  th« 
amount  of  the  whole  evidence  resulting 
from  a  great  number  of  prophecies,  all 
relative  to  the  same  design,  may  be 
considerable ;  like  many  scattered  rays, 
which,  though  each  be  weak  in  itself, 
yet,  concentrated  into  one  point,  shall 
form  a  strong  light,  and  strike  the  sense 
very  powerrally.  Still  more ;  this  evi- 
dence is  not  merely  a  growing  evi- 
dence, but  is  indeed  multiplied^  upon 
us,  from  the  number  of  reflected  lights 
which  the  several  component  parts  of 
such  a  system  reciprocally  throw  upon 
each;  till,  at  length,  the  conviction 
rises  unto  a  high  degree  of  moral  cer- 
tainty." 

Farther,  in  order  to  understand  the 
prophecies,  we  must  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  true  subject  of  prophecy ;  that 
is,  precisely  what  the  pn^hets  speak  of/ 
and  the  characters  that  are  applied  to. 
that  subject.  The  literal  sense  should 
be  always  kept  io  \'iew,  and  a  know- 
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ledge  of  oiiental  customs  attended.  The 
beginning  and  end  of  the  prophetic  ser- 
mons must  be  carefully  observed.  The 
time,  tL&  near  as  possible,  of  the  predic- 
tion, should  be  asceitained.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  method  of  salvation 
by  Christ  will  gi-eatly  assist  us  in  this 
work.  The  mind  must  be  uni^rejudiced, 
and  we  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures  at  large.  These  rules, 
with  dependence  on  the  divine  teaching, 
will  assist  us  in  understanding  the  pro- 
phecies. See  Biahofi  Mwton*a  l)is- 
eertatiom  on  the  Frofiheciea;  Bishop. 
Sherlock's  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy; 
Bishop  Hurd*8  'Sermom  on  the  Prophe- 
cies; Sir  Isaac  JSfewton's  Observations 
on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the 
jip^calypse;  Gray's  Key  to  the  Old 
Testament;  Simpson's  Key  to  the  Pro- 
phecies; Illustrations  of  Prophecy; 
FUrinfca*s  Typhus  Doctrinse  Propheti- 
CBS;  Gill  on  the  Prophets;  Ettrick's 
second  Exodus,  or  Remarks  on  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Last  T\mes;  Kett*a 
History  the  ^Interpreter  of  Prophecy. 
See  also  the  works  of  Mede,  Smith, 
Halifax,  Jpthorp,  and  Faber,  on  the 
subject 

PkOPHESYINGS,  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
.  promoting  knowledge  and  pietj.  The 
ministers  of  a  particular  division  at  a 
8Ct  time  m^  together  in  some  church  of 
a  market  orother  large  town,  and  there 
each  in  their  oMer  explained,  according 
to  their  abilities,  some  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture allotted  to  them  before.  This  done, 
a  moderator  made  his  observations  on 
what  had  been  said,  and  determined 
the  true  sense  of  the  place,  a  certain 
space  of  dme  being  fixed  for  dispatching 
tne  whole.  These  institutions,  like  all 
others^  however,  it  seems,  were  abused, 
bj  irregularity,  disputations,  and  divi- 
sions. Archbishop  Grindal  endeavoured 
to  regulate  the  prophesyings,  and  cover 
them  from  the  objections  that  the  court 
made  against  them,  by  enjoining  the 
ministers  to  observe  decency  and  order, 
by  forbidding  them  to  meddle  with  poli- 
tics and  church  government,  and  by 
prohibiting  all  non-conformist  ministers 
and  laymen  from  being  speakers.  The 
queen,  however,  was  resolved  to  sup- 
press them;  and  having  sent  for  the 
archbishop,  told  him  she  was  informed 
that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  were  not  duly  observed  in  these 
prophesyings;  that  persons  not  law- 
fully called  to  be  ministers  exercised  in 
them;  that  the  assemblies  themselves 


\  illegal,  not  beine  allowed  by  pub- 
lic authority;  that  the  laity  neglected 


their  secular  afTairs  by  repairing  to 
these  meetings  which  filled  tneir  heads 
with  notions,  and  might  occajdon  dis- 
putes and  sedition  in  the  state ;  that  it 
was  good  for  the  church  to  have  but 
few  preachers,  three  or  four  in  a  coun- 
ty being  sufficient  She  further  declar- 
ed her  dislike  of  the  number  of  these 
exercises,  and  therefore  commanded 
him  peremptorily  to  put  them  down. 
The  archbishop,  however,  instead  of 
obeying  the  commai:ds  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, thought  that  she  had  made  some 
infiingement  uppn  his  office,  and  wrote 
the  ^ueeh  a  long  and  earnest  letter,  de- 
claring that  his  conscience .  would  not 
suffisr  him  to  comply  with  her  com- 
mands. The  queen  was  so  inflamed 
with  this  letter,  that  the  archbishop  was 
sequestered  from  his  office,  and  he  ne- 
ver afterwards  recovered  the  queen's 
favour.  Thus  ended  the  prophesyings; 
"a  useful  institution,"  says  Neale,  **for 
promoting  Christian  knowledge  and 
piety,  at  a  time  when  both  were  at 
a  veiy  low  ebb  in  the  nation.  The 
queen  put  them  down  for  no  other  rea- 
son, but  because  they  enlightened  tiie 
people's  minds  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
encouraged  their  inquiries  after  truth ; 
her  majesty  being  always  of  opinion 
that  knowledge  and  leammg  in  the  laity 
would  only  endanger  their  peaceable 
submission  to  her  absolute  will  and 
pleasure." 

PROPHET,  a  person  who  foretds 
future  events.  It  b  particularly  applied 
to  such  inspired  persons  among  the  Jews 
as  were  commissioned  by  God  to  declare  { 
his  will  and  purposes  to  that  people. 
See  Prophecy. 

False  Propliets,  See  Impostors; 
and  Josephua*s  Hist,  of  the  Jevjs, 

Sons  of  the  Prophets,  an  appellation 
^ven  to  young  men  who  were  educated 
m  the  schools  or  colleges  under  a  proper 
master,  who  was  commonly,  if  not  al- 
ways, an  inspired  prophet  in  the  know- 
ledge of  rehgion,  and  in  saci'ed  music, 
and  thus  were  qualified  to  be  public 
pi-eachers,  1  Sam.  x.  1  Sam.  xi.  2  Sam. 
xix.  3  Kings,  ii. 

PROPITIATION,a  sacrifice  offered 
to  God  to  assuage  his  wrath,  and  render  | 
him  propitious.  Among  the  Jews,  there 
were  both  ordinary  and  public  sacrifices, 
as  holocausts,  &c.  offered  by  way  of 
thanksriving;  and  extraordinary  ones, 
offered  oy  persons  guilty  of  any  crime, 
byway  of  propitiation.  The  Rombh 
church  bebeve  the  mass  to  be  a  sacri- 
fice of  piiopitiation  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  The  reformed  churches  allow  of 
no  propitiation,  but  that  one  offered  by- 
Jesus  on  the  cro8s^  whereby  divine  jua- 
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tice  is  appeased,  and  our  sins  forgiven, 
Rom.  iii.  25.  1  John,  ii.  2. 

As  it  respects  the  unbloodv  propitia- 
toiy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  above-men- 
tioned, little  need  be  said  to  confute  such 
a  doctiine.  Indeed,  it  is  owned  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  there  is  no  other 
foundation  for  the  belief  of  it  than  an 
unwritten  tradition.  There  is  no  hint 
in  the  Scripture  of  Christ's  offering  his 
body  and  blood  to  his  Father  at  his  in- 
stitution of  the  eucharist.  It  is  also  a 
manifest  contradiction  to  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine, who  teaches,  that,  without  shed- 
ding of  blood,  there  is  no  remission; 
therefore  there  can  be  no  remission  of 
sins  in  the  mass.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  same  apostle,  is  not  to 
be  repeated.  A  second  oblation  would 
be  Lr  perfluous ;  consequently  the  pre- 
tended true  and  proper  sacnfice  of  the 
mass  must  be  superauous  and  useless. 

The  propitiation  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
s  that  which  atones  for  and  covers  our 
^It,  as  the  mercy-seat  did  the  tables  of 
the  law;  or  it  may  be  defined  thus: 
*  It  is  the  averting  the  punishment  due 
to  any  one,  by  under^oin?  the  penalty  in 
:he  room  of  the  guilty.*  Thus  Jesus 
Christ  is  called  the  propitiation  or 
itonement,  as  his  complete  righteous- 
less  appeases  his  Father,  and  satisfies 
lis  law  and  justice  for  all  our  trans- 
jressions.  See  Atonement,  and  books 
inder  that  article. 

PROPORTION  OF  FAITH.  See 
\nalogy  of  Faith. 

PROSELYTE,  a  new  convert  to 
some  religion  or  religious  sect.  Among 
:he  Hebrews,  proselytes  were  distin- 
^ished  into  two  sorts:  the  first  called 
3roselytes  of  the  gate,  because  suffered 
:o  live  among  them,  and  were  those  who 
)bserved  the  moral  law  only,  and  the 
-ules  imposed  on  the  children  of  Noah ; 
:he  second  were  called  proselytes  of 
justice,  who  engaged  to  receive  circum- 
:ision,  and  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  and 
mjoyed  all  the  privileges  g[  a  native 
;-Iebrew. 

PROSEUCHE,  from  vPotrtmcny  signi- 
ies  prayer;  but  it  is  taken  tor  the  places 
>f  prayer  of  the  Jews,  and  was  pretty 
lear  the  same  as  their  85rnaCgo^es.  But 
he  synagogues  were  originduy  in  the  ci- 
ies,  and  were  covered  places ;  where- 
s,  for  the  most  part,  the  proseuches, 
vrere  but  of  the  cities,  and  on  the  banks 
if  rivers,  having  no  covering,  except, 
>erhaps,  the  shade  of  some  trees  or 
overed  ralleries,  Acts  xvi.  13. 

PROSPERITY,  a  state  wherem 
hings  succeed,  according  to  our  wishes, 
ind  are  productive  of  affluence  and 
asc  .However  desirable  prosperity  be, 


it  has  Its  manifest  disadvantages.  It  too 
often  alienates  the  soul  from  God ;  ex- 
cites pride;  exposes  to  temptation; 
hardens  the  heart;  occasions  idleness: 
promotes  effeminacy;  damps  zeal  and 
ener^ ;  and,  too  often  has  a  baneful 
relative  influence.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Aimiehty  in  general 
withholds  it  from  his  children;  and  that 
adversity  should  be  their  lot  rather  than 
prosperity.  Indeed  adversity  seems 
more  beneficial  on  the  whole,  althoueh 
it  be  so  unpleasant  to  our  feelings.  **  The 
advantages  of  prosperity,"  says  Bacon, 
"  are  to  be  wished ;  but  the  advantages 
of  adversity  are  to  be*  admired.  The 
principal  virtue  of  prosperity,  is  tem- 
perance ;  the  principal  virtue  of  adver- 
sity, is  fortitude,  which  in  morality  is 
allowed  to  be  tke  most  heroical  virtue : 
prosperity  best  discovers  vice,  adversity 
best  discovers  virtue,  which  is  like  those 

Eerfumes  that  are  most  fragrant  when 
umt  or  bruised."  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  understood,  that  prosperity  in  it- 
self is  unlawful.  The  world  with  all  its 
various  productions  was  formed  by  the 
Almighty  for  the  happiness  of  man,  and 
designed  to  endear  himself  to  us,  and  to 
lead  our  minds  up  to  him.  What  how- 
ever God  often  giVes  us  as  a  blessing, 
by  our  own  folly  we  pervert  and  turn 
into  a  curse.  Where  prosperity  is 
given,  there  religion  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  enable  us  to  act  under  it  as 
we  ought  Where  this  divine  principle 
influences  the  mind,  prosperity  may  be 
enjoyed  and  become  a  blessing;  for 
"While  bad  men  snatch  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  a^  by  stealth,  without 
countenance  from  God,  the  proprietor 
of  the  world ;  the  righteous  sit  openly 
down  to  the  feast  of  life,  under  the 
smile  of  heaven.  No  gjuilty  fears  damp 
their  joys.  The  blessing  of  God  rests 
upon  all  they  possess.  1  heir  piety  re- 
flects sunshine  from  heaven  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  world ;  unites  in  one 
point  of  view  the  smiling  aspect,  both 
of  the  powers  above,  and  of  the  objects 
below.  Not  only  have  they  as  full  a 
relish  as  others  of  the  innocent  plea- 
sures of  life,  but  moreover,  in  them 
they  hold  communion  with  God.  In  aH 
that  is  good  or  fair,  they  trace  his  hand. 
From  the  beauties  of  nature,  from  the 
improvements  of  art,  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  social  life,  they  raise  their  af- 
fections to  the  source  ot  all  the  happi- 
ness which  surrounds  them,  and  thus 
widen  the  sphere  of  their  pleasures,  by 
adding  intellectual  and  spiritual  to 
earthly  joys.  Blair's  Sermons,  vol.  L 
ser.  3.  Bates's  Works,  p.  297. 
Spiritum  fir^erity  consists  in  the 
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tsontinual  progress  of  the  m|nd  in  know- 
ledge, purity,  and  Joy.  It  arises  from 
the  participation  of  the  divine  blessing ; 
and  evidences  itself  by  fi-equencv  m 
prayer;  love  to  God's  woi-d;  delight 
m  nb people;  attendance  on  his  ordi- 
nances; zeal  in  his  cause;  submission 
to  his  will;  usefulness  in  his  church; 
and  increasing  abhorrence  of  every  thing 
that  is  derogatorv  to  his  glory. 

PROTESTANT,  a  name  first  given 
in  Germany  to  those  who  adliered  to 
the  doctrine  of  Luther,  because  in  1529, 
they  protested  against  a  decree  of  the 
emperor  Chaiies  V.  and  the  diet  of 
Spires;  declaring  that  they  appealed 
to  a  general  council.  The  same  nas  also 
been  given  to  those  of  the  sentiments  of 
Calvin ;  and  is  now  become  a  common 
denomination  for  all  those  of  the  reform- 
ed churches.  See  article  Reforma- 
tion; FeWs  Four  Letters  on  genuine 
Protestantism;    Oiillingworth^   Reli- 

on  of  the  Protestants ;  Pobertson's 

'ist.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  249,  250. 

PROVIDENCE, the  superintendence 
and  care  which  God  exercises  over 
creation.  The  arguments  for  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  are  generally  drawn 
from  the  light  of  natui*e ;  the  being  of  a 
God;  the  creation  of  the  world;  the 
wonderfully  disposing  and  controlling 
the  affairs  and  actions  of  men ;  from  tlie 
absolute  necessity  of  it ;  fi'om  tho  va- 
rious blessings  enjoyed  by  his  creatures; 
the  awfiil  jud^ents  that  have  been  in- 
flicted; and  from  the  astonishing  pre- 
servation of  the  Bible  and  the  diurch 
through  every  age,  notwithstanding  the 
attempts  of  earth  and  hell  against  them, 
i^roviaence  has  been  divided  into  im- 
mediate and  mediate,  ordinarj'  and  cx- 
traordinaiy,  common  and  special,  uni- 
versal and  particular.  Immediate  pro- 
vidence is  what  is  exercised  by  God 
himself,  without  the  use  of  any  mstm- 
ment  or  second  cause ;  mediate  provi- 
dence is  what  is  exercised  in  the  use 
of  means ;  ordinary  providence  is  what 
is  exercised  in  the  common  course  of 
means,  and  by  the  chain  of  second 
causes;  extraordinary  is  what  is  out  of 
the  common  way,  as  miraculous  opera- 
tions ;  common  providence  is  what  be- 
longs to  the  whole  world ;  sfiecial,  what 
relates  to  the  church ;  universal  relates 
to  the  general  upholding  and  proserving 
all  things ;  fiarticular  relates  to  indivi- 
duals in  eveiy  action  and  circumstance. 
This  last,  however,  is  denied  by  some. 
But,  as  a  good  writer  obsenes,  "The 
opinion  enteitained  by  some  that  the 
providence  of  God  extends  no  farther 
than  to  a  jgeneral  superintendence  of 
the  laws  of^natui^e,  without  ••  :erposing 


in  the  particular  concerns  of  individuals, 
is  contrary  both  to  reason  and  to  Scrip* 
ture.  It  rendei's  the  government  of  the 
Almighty  altogether  loose  and  contin- 
gent, and  would  leave  no  ground  for 
reposing  any  trust  under  its  protect!^ ; 
for  the  majority  of  human  affah's  would 
then  be  allowed  to  fluctuate  in  a  fortui- 
tous course,  without  moving  in  any  I'egu- 
lar  direction,  and  without  tending  to  any 
one  scope.  The  i^nifoi*m  doctrine  of  the 
sacred  writing  is,  that  throughout  the 
univei-se  nothing  happens  without  God-, 
that  his  hand  is  ever  active,  and  his  de- 
ci*ee  or  permission  intei-venes  in  all; 
that  nothing  is  too  great  or  unwieldy 
for  his  management,  and  nothing  so  mi- 
nute and  inconsiderable  as  to  be  below 
his  infection  and  care.  \^'llileJle  b 
guiding  the  sun  and  moon  in  \heir 
course  through  the  heavens;  while  in 
this  inferior  world  he  is  ruling  among 
empii-es,  stilling-  the  raginga  oftlie  wa- 
terSf  and  the  tumults  of  the  people^  he 
is  at  the  same  time  watching  over  the 
humble  good  man,  who,  in  the  obscurity 
of  his  cottage,  is  serving  and  worship- 
ping him." 

"In  what  manner,  indeed.  Provi- 
dence intei-poses  in  human  affairs ;  by 
\yhat  means  it  influences  the  thoughts 
and  counsels  of  men,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  influence  it  exferts,  leaves 
to  them  the  freedom  of  choice,  are 
subjects  of  dark  and  mysterious  nature, 
and  which  have  given  occasion  to  many 
an  intricate  controversy.  Let. us  re- 
member, that  the  manner  in  which 
God  influences  the  motion  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  nature  of  that  se- 
cret power  by  which  he  is  ever  dh^ct- 
mg  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  planets, 
stars,  and  comets,  in  their  course 
through  the  heavens,  while  they  ap- 
pear to  move  themselves  in  a  free 
course,  are  matters  no  less  inexplic^le 
to  us  than  the  manner  in  whicn  he  in- 
fluences the  councils  of  men.  But 
though  the  mode  of  divine  operation  re- 
mains unknown,  the  fact  of  an  over- 
ruline  influence  is  equally  certain  in  the 
moral  as  it  is  in  the  natural  world.  In 
cases  where  the  fact  is  clearly  authen- 
ticated, we  are  not  at  liberty  to  caU  its 
truth  in  question,  merely  because  we 
understand  not  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  brought  about  Nothing  can  be  more 
clear,  rrom  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
than  that  God  takes  part  in  all  that 
happens  among  mankind ;  directing  and 
o\'er-ruling  the  whole  course  of  events 
so  as  to  make  every  one  of  them  answer 
the  designs  of  his  wise  and  righteous 
government  We  cannot,  indeed,  con- 
ceive God  acting  as  the  governor  of  the 
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world  at  all,  unless  bis  government  were 
to  extend  to  all  the  events  that  happen. 
It  is  upon  the  supposition  of  a  particu- 
lar providence  that  our  worship  and 
prayers  to  him  are  founded.  All  his 
perfections  would  be  utterly  insignifi- 
cant tov  us,  if  they  were  not  exercised, 
on  eveiy  occasion,  according  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  creatures  required. 
The  Almighty  would  then  be  no  more 
than  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the 
beliaviour  of  his  subjects,  regaixling  the 
obedient  and  the  rebellious  with  an 
equal  eye. 

**  The  experience  of  every  one  also, 
must,  more  or  less,  bear  testimony  to  it. 
We  need  not  for  this  purpose  have  re- 
course to  those  sudden  and  unexpected 
vicissitudes  which  have  sometimes  as- 
tonished whole  nations,  and  drawn  their 
attention  to  the  conspicuous  hand  of 
heaven.  We  need  not  appeal  to  the 
history  of  the  statesman  and  the  war- 
rior ;  of  the  ambitious  and  the  enter- 
prising. We  confine  our  observation  to 
those  whose  lives  have  been  most  plain 
and  simple,  and  who  had  no  desire  to 
depart  fi-om  the  ordinary  train  of  con- 
duct. In  how  many  instances  have  we 
found,  that  we  are  held  in  subjection  to 
a  higher  Power,  on  whom  depends  the 
accomplishment  of  our  wishes  and  de- 
signs ?  Fondly  We  had  pi-ojected  some 
favourite  plan;  we  thought  that  we  had 
forecast^nd  provided  for  all  that  might 
happen;  we  had  taken  our  measures 
with  such  vigilant  prudence,  that  on 
every  side  we  seemed  to  ourselves  per- 
fectly guarded  and  secure;  but,  lo! 
some  little  event  hath  come  about,  un- 
foreseen by  us,  and  in  its  conseouences 
at  the  first  seemingly  inconsiaerable, 
which  yet  hath  turned  the  whole  course 
of  things  into  a  new  direction,  and 
blasted  all  our  hopes.  At  other  times 
our  counsels  and  plans  have  been  per- 
mitted to  succeed :  we  then  applauded 
our  own  wisdom,  and  sat  down  to  feast 
on  the  happiness  we  had  attained.  To 
our  surprise  we  found  ,that  happiness 
was  not  there,  and  that  God's  aecree 
had  appointed  it  lo  be  only  vanity.  We 
labour  for  prosperity,  and  obtain  it  not. 
Unexpected,  it  is  sometimes  made  to 
drop  upon  us  as  of  its  own  accord.  The 
happiness  of  man  depends  on  secret 
springs  too  nice  and  delicate  to  be  ad- 
justed by  human  art :  it  requires  a  fa- 
vourable combination  of  external  cir- 
cumstances--with  the  state  of  his  own 
mind.  To  accomplish  on  every  occa- 
sion such  a  combination,  is  far  beyond 
his  power:  but  it  is  what  God  can  at  all 
times  eflfect ;  as  the  whole  series  of  ex- 
ternal causes  are  arranged  according  to 


his  pleasure,  and  the  hearts  of  jdXL  men 
are  in  his  hands,  to  turn  them  tvhereao' 
ever  he  will,  as  rrvera  of  water.  From 
the  imperfection  of'  our  knowledge  to 
ascertam  what  is  good  for  us,  and  mm 
the  defect  of  our  power  to  bring  sibout 
that  good  when  known,  arise  aU  those 
disappointments  which  continually  tes- 
tify tnat  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  him- 
self; that  he  is  not  the  master  of  his 
own  lot ;  that,  though  he  may  devise,  it 
is  God  who  directs;  God,  who  can 
make  the  smallest  incident  an  effectual 
instrument  of  his  providence  for  over- 
tuniing  the  most  laboured  plans  of 
men. 

"  Accident,  and  chance,  and  fortune, 
are  words  which  we  often  hear  men- 
tioned, and  much  is  ascribed  to  them  in 
the  life  of  man.  But  they  are  words 
without  meaning;  or,  as  far  as  they 
have  any  signification,  they  are  no  other 
than  names  for  the  unknown  operations 
of  Providence ;  for  it  is  certam  that  in 
God's  universe  nothing  comes  to  pass 
causelessly,  or  in  vain.  Every  event  has 
its  own  determined  direction.  That 
chaos  of  human  affairs  and  intrigues 
where  we  can  see  no  light,  that  mass  of 
disorder  and  confiision  which  they  of- 
ten present  to  our  view,  is  all  clearness 
and  order  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is 
governing  and  directing  all,  and  bring 
mg  forward  every  event  in  its  due  time 
and  place.  The  Lord  sitteth  on  the 
flood.  The  Lord  maketh  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him,  as  he  maketh  the 
hail  ana  the  rain  obey  his  word.  He 
hathfirefiared  his  throne  in  the  heavens; 
and  his  kingdo?n  ruleth  over  all.  A 
man*s  heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  the 
Lord  directeth  his  steps.'* 

"To  follow  the  leadings  of  firovi- 
dence,  ineans  no  other  tlxan  to  act 
agreeably  to  the  law  of  duty,-  pmdence, 
and  safety,  or  any  particular  circum- 
stance, according  to  the  direction  or  de- 
termination of  the  word  or  law  of  God. 
He  follows  the  dictates  of  Providence, 
who  takes  a  due  survey  of  the  situation 
he  is  placed  m,  compares  it  with  the 
rules  of  the  word  which  reaches  his 
.  case,  and  acts  accordingly.  To  know 
the  will  of  God  as  it  respects  provi- 
dence, there  must  be,  1.  Deliberation./ 
— 2.  Consultation. — 3.  Supplication.  The 
tokens  of  the  divine  will  and  pleasure  in 
any  particular  case  are  not  to  be  gath- 
ered from  our  inclinations^  particular 
frames,  the  form  of  Scripture  phrases, 
impulses,  nor  even  tiie  event,  as  that 
cannot  always  be  a  rule  of  judgment ; 
but  whatever  appears  to  be  proper  du- 
ty, true  prudence,  or  real  necessity,  that 
we  should  esteem  to  be  his  wilL'*    See 
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Chamockt  Flavel,  HoakwelU  Hofikrm^ 
Sherlock t  Collinga,  and  Faivcet  on  Pro- 
vidence; Giirs  Body  of  Drvmity ; 
Ridgley^B  Body  of  Drvinity,  qu.  18 ; 
Blarr^9  Ser.  ser.  18,  vol.  v.;  Forsythe's 
Piece  on  Providence,  Enc.  Brit,;  fVol- 
laston's  Religion  of  Nature  delineated, 
sec.  5 ;  Thomson^s  Seasons,  Winter, 
conclusion. 

PRUDENCE  is  the  act  of  suiting 
words  and  actions  according  to  the 
circumstance  of  things,  or  rules  of  right 
reason:  Cicero  thus  defines  it:  •*Est 
rcrum  expetendarum  fugiendarum  sci- 
entia." — ^"The  knowledge  of  what  is 
to  be  desired  or  avoided.  Grove  thus : 
•*  Prudence  is  an  ability  of  judging  what 
is  best  in  the  choice  both  of  ends  and 
means."  Mason  thus :  **  Prudence  is  a 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  reason,  truth, 
and  decency,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. It  differs  from  wisdom 
only  in  degree ;  wisdom  being  nothing 
but  a  more  consummate  habit  of  piii- 
dence;  and  prudence  a  lower  degree 
or  weaker  hab'it  of  wisdom."  It  is 
divided  mto,  1.  Christian  prudence, 
which  directs  to  the  pursuit  of  that 
blessedness  which  the  Gospel  discovers 
by  the  use  of  (Jospel  means. — 2.  Moral 
prudence  has  for  its  end  peace  and  sa- 
tisfiEiction  of  mind  in  this  world,  and  the 
greatest  happiness  after  death. — 3.  Ci- 
vil  prudence  is  the  knowledge  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  the 
outward  happiness  of  life,  consisting  in 
prosperity,  liberty,  &c.— 4.  Monastic, 
relatmg  to  any  circumstances  in  which 
a  man  is  not  charged  with  the  care  of 
othersw — 5.  (Economical  prudence  re- 
gards the  conduct  of  a  family. — 6.  Po- 
Intical  refers  to  the  good  government 
of  a  state. 

The  idea  of  prudence,  says  one,  in- 
cludes ci;P»A.ia,  or  due  consultation :  that 
is,  concerning  such  things  as  demand 
consultation  m  a  right  manner,  and  for 
a  competent  time,  that  the  resolution 
taken  up  may  be  neither  too  precipitate 
nor  too  slow ;  and  <ruvfaij,  or  a  faculty  of 
discerning  proper  means  when  they  oc- 
cur. To  the  perfection  of  prudence 
these  three  things  are  farther  required. 
viz.  inwlDgfOr  a  natural  sagacity.  A7x«vjia» 
presence  of  mind,  or  a  readjr  turn  of 
thought ;  and  emwijo,  or  experience. 

Plato  styles  prudenoe  the  leading 
virtue;  and  Cicero  observes,  "that  not 
one  of  the  virtues  can  want  prudence," 
which  is  certainly  most  true,  since  with- 
out prudence  to  guide  them,  piety  would 
degenerate  into  superstition,  zeal  into 
bigotry,  temperance  into  austerity,  cou- 
Mjjfe  into  rashness,  and  justice  itself  ijito 
wily.  See  Wa(t9's  Ser.  ser.  28;  Grove's 
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Moral  PhiL  vol.  ii.  ch-  2;  Mason's 
Christian  Mor,  vol.  i.  ser  4 ;  Ervans^s 
Christ.  Temfier,  ser.  38. 

PSALMODY,  the  art  or  act  of  sing- 
ing psalms.  Psalmody  was  always  es- 
teemed a  considerable  part  of  devotion, 
and  usually  performed  in  the  standing 
posture ;  and  as  to  the  manner  of  pro- 
nunciation, the  plain  song  was  some- 
times used,  being  a  gentle  inflection  <rf 
the  voice,  not  much  different  from  read- 
ing, like  the  chant  in  cathedrals;  at 
other  times  more  artificial  compositions 
were  used,  like  our  anthems. 

As  to  the  persons  concerned  in  sing- 
ing, sometimes  a  single  person  sung 
alone;  sometimes  the  whole  assembly 
joined  together,  which  was  the  most  an- 
cient and  general  practice.  At  other 
times,  the  psalms  were  sung  alternately, 
the  congregation  dividing  themselves 
into  two  parts,  and  singing  verse  about, 
in  their  turns.  There  was  also  a  fourth 
way  of  singmg^  pretty  common  in  the 
fourth  century,  which  was,  when  a  sin- 
gle person  began  the  verse,  and  the 
people  joined  with  him  in  the  close: 
this  was  often  used  for  variety  in  the 
same  service  with  alternate  psalmody. 
See  Singing. 

PSATYRIANS,  a  sect  of  Arians  who 
in  the  council  of  Antioch,  held  in  the 
year  360,  maintained  that  the  Son  was 
not  like  the  Father  as  to  will ;  that  he 
was  taken  from  nothing,  or  made  of 
nothing;  and  that  in  God  generation 
was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  crea- 
tion. 

PURGATORY  is  a  place  in  which 
the  just  who  depart  out  of  this  life  are 
supposed  to  expiate  certain  offences 
which  do  not  merit  eternal  damnation. 
Broughton  •  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  this  notion  has  been  held  by  Pa- 
gans, Jews,  and  Mahometans,  as  well 
as  by  Christians ;  and  that,  in  the  days 
of  tlie  Maccabees,  the  Jews  believed 
that  sin  might  be  expiated  by  sacrifice 
after  the  death  of  the  sinner.  The  ar- 
guments advanced  by  the  Papists  for 
purgatory  are  these :  1  Every  sin,  how 
slight  soever,  though  no  more  than  an 
idle  word,  as  it  :s  an  offence  to  God,  de- 
serves punishment  from  him,  and  wUl 
be  punished  by  him  hereafter,  if  not 
cancelled  by  repentance  here. — 2.  Such 
small  sins  do  not  deserve  eternal  pun- 
ishment.— 3.  Few  depart  this  life  so 
])iire  as  to  ])c  totally  exempt  from  spots 
of  this  nature,  and  from  every  kina  of 
debt  due  to  God's  justice^— 4.  There- 
fore few  will  escape  without  suffering 
something  from  his  justice  for  such 
debts  as  they  have  carried  with  them 
out  of  this  world,  according  to  that  rule 
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of  divme  Justice  by  which  he  treats 
every  soul  hereafter  according  to  its 
own  works,  and  according  to  the  state  in 
which  he  finds  it  in  death.  From  these 
pi-opositions,  which  the  Papist  considers 
as  so  many  self-evident  truths,  he  infers 
that  there  must  be  some  third  place  of 
punishment ;  for  since  the  infinite  good- 
'  ness  of  God  can  admit  nothing  into  hea- 
ven which  is  not  clean  and  pure  from 
all  sin  both  great  and  small,  and  his  in- 
finite justice  can  permit  none  to  receive 
the  reward  of  bliss  who  as  yet  are  not 
out  of  debt,  but  have  somethmg  in  jus- 
tice to  suffer,  there  .must  of  necessity, 
be  some  place  or  state,  where  souls  de- 
parting this  life,  pardoned  as  to  the  ex- 
ternal guilt  or  pain,  yet  obnoxious  to 
some  temporal  penalty,  or  with  the 
guilt  of  some  venial  faults,  are  purged 
and  purified  before  their  admittance  in- 
r  to  heaven.  And  this  is  what  he  is  taught 
concerning  purgatory,  which,  though  he 
know  not  where  it  is,  of  what  nature 
the  pains  are,  or  how  long  each  soul  is 
detamed  there,  yet  he  believes  ^  that 
those  who  are  in  this  place  are  relieved 
oy  the  prayers  of  theiriellow-m embers 
here  on  earth,  as  also  by  alms  and 
masses  offered  up  to  God  for  their 
souls.  And  as  for  such  as  have  no  re- 
lations or  friends  to  pray  for  them,  6r 
give  alms  or  procure  masses  for  their 
relief,  they  are  not  neglected  by  the 
church,  which  makes  a  general  com- 
memoration of  all  the  faithful  departed 
in  every  mass,  and  in  every  one  of  the 
canonical  hours  of  the  divine  office. 
Besides  the  above  arguments,  the  fol- 
lowing passages  are  alleged  as  proofs ; 
2  ,Maccabees,  xii.  43,  44,  45.  Matt.  xii. 
51,  32. 1  Cor.  iii.  15.  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  Butit 
may  be  observed,  1.  That  the  books  of 
Maccabees  have  no  evidence  of  inspi- 
ration, therefore  quotations  from  them 
are  not  to  be  regarded. — 2.  If  they 
were,  the  texts  refeiTed  to  would  rathei* 
prove  that  there  is  no  such  place  as 
pui'gatory,  since  Judas  did  not  expect 
the  souls  departed  to  reap  any  benefit 
.  from  his  sin-offering  till  the  resurrection. 
The  texts  ouoted  fipm  the  Scriptures 
have  no  reference  to  this  doctrine,  as 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  context, 
and  any  just  commentator  thereon. — 3. 
Scripture,  in  general,  speaks  of  depart- 
ed souls  going  immediately  at  death  to 
iSL  fixed  state  of  happiness  or  misery, 
•and  gives  us  no  idea  of  purgatory,  Isa. 
'  Ivii.  2.  Rev.  xiv.  13.  Luke,  xvi.  22.  2 
^  Cor.  V.  8. — 4.  It  is  derogatory  from  the 
:  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction.  If 
Christ  died  for  us,  and  redeemed  us 
\  from  sin  and  hell,  as  the  Scripture 
^  speaks»  then  the  idea  of  farther  merito- 
43 


rious  suffering  detracts  from  the  per^ 
fection  of  Christ's  work,  and  place^ 
merit  sM  in  the  creature ;  a  doctrine 
exactly^  opposite  to  Scripture.  See 
Doddridge's  Lee.  lee.  270 ;  Limborch's 
Theol.  L  6,  ch.  10,  §  10,  22 ;  EarV^  Ser- 
mon, in  the  Sermons  against  Popery^ 
vol.  ii.  No.  1 ;  Burnett  on  the  Art.  22 ; 
Fleury*8  Catechism,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

PURIFlCATION,aceremony  which 
consists  in  cleansing  any  thing  from  pol- 
lution or  defilement.  Purffications  are 
common  to  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Maho- 
metans.   See  Impurity. 

PURITANS,  a  name  given  in  the 
primitive  church  to  the  Novatians,  be- 
cause they  would  never  admit  to  com- 
munion any  one,  who  from  dread  of 
death,  had  apostatized  from  the  faith ; 
but  the  word  has  been  chiefly  applied  to 
thos^  who  were  professed  favourers  of 
a  farther  degree  of  reformatioiv  and  pu- 
nty  in  the  church  before  the  act  of  uni- 
formity, in  1662.  After  this  period,  the 
term  Nonconformists  became  common, 
to  which  succeeds  the  appellation  Dis- 
senter. 

"  During  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  which  the  royal  prerogative 
was  carried  to  its  utmost  limits,  there 
w.ere  found  many  daring  spirits  who 
questioned  the  rijght  of  the  sovereign  to 
prescribe  and  dittate  to  her  subjects 
what  principles  of  religion  they  should 
profess,  and  what  forms  they  ought  to 
1^  adhere  to.  The  ornaments  and  habits 
worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  preceding 
reign,  when  the  Komish  refigion  and 
rites  were  triumphant,  Elizabeth  was 
desirous  ofpreservine  in  the  Protestant 
service.  This  was  tne  cause  of  great 
discontent  among  a  large  body  of  her 
subjects :  multitudes  refused  to  attend 
at  those  churches  where  the  habits 
and  ceremonies  were  used;  the  con- 
formmg  clergy  they  treated  with  con- 
tumely; and  from  the  superior  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  modes  of  worship 
to  whicn  they  adhered,  they  obtained 
the  name  of  Puritans.  The  queen 
made  many  attempts  to  repress  ^very 
thing  that  appeared  to  her  as  an  innova- 
tion in  the  religion  established  by  her 
authority,  but  without  success :  by  her 
almost  unlimited  authority  she  readily 
checked  open  and  avowed  exposition, 
but  she  could  not  extinguish  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Puritans,  *by  whom  alone,* 
according  to  Mr.  Hume,  *the  precious 
spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  and 
was  preserved,  and  to  whom  the  Eng- 
lish owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their 
constitution.'  Some  secret  attempts 
that  had  been  made  by  them  to  establish 
a  separate  congregation  toid  discipline 
3  S 
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had  been  carefuUv  repressed  by  the 
strict  hand  which  Elizabeth  held  over 
an  her  subjects.  The  most,  therefore, 
that  they  could  effect  was,  to  assemble 
in  private  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipj)in§  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences.  These 
practices  we*^  at  first  connived  at,  but 
afterwards  every  mean  was  taken  to 
suppress  them,  and  the  most  cruel  me- 
thods were  made  use  of  to  discover 
pei-sons  who  were  disobedient  to  the 
royal  pleasure." 

The  severe  persecutions  carried  on 
against  the  Puritans  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  servea  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire  in 
the  western  world.  Thither  as  into  a 
wiMemess  they  fled  from  the  face  of 
their  persecutors,  and,  bemg  protected 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
continued  to  increase,  till  in  about  a 
century  and  a  half  they  became  an  in- 
dependent nation.  The  different  prin- 
ciples, however,  on  which  they  had  ori- 
ginally divided  from  the  church  esta- 
blishment at  home,  operated  in  a  way 
that  might  have  been  expected  when 
they  came  to  thepossession  of  the  civil 
power  abroad.  Those  who  formed  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts'  Bay,  having 
never  relinquished  the  principles  of  a 
national  church,  and  of  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  fiaith  and 
worship,  were  less  tolerant  than  those 
who  settled  at  New  Plymouth,  at  Rhode 
Island,  and  at  Providence  Plantations. 
The  very  men  (and  they  were  good 
men  too)  who  haojust  escaped  the  per- 
secutions of  the  English  prelates,  now 
in  their  turn  pereecuted  others  who  dis- 
sented from  them,  till  at  length  the 
liberal  system  of  toleration  established 
in  the  parent  country  at  the  revolution, 
extending  to  the  colonies,  in  a  good 
measure  put  an  end  to  these  pixx:eed- 
ines.  J 

Neither  the  Puritans  before  the  pass- 
ing ot  the  Bailholomew  act  in  1662,  nor 
the  Nonconformists  after  it,  appear  to 
have  disapproved  of  the  articles  of  the 
established  church  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine. The  number  of  them  who  did  so, 
however,  was  very  smaU.  Wliile  the 
great  body  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  had 
from  the  days  of  archbishop  Laud 
abandoned  their  own  articles  in  favour 
of  Arminianism,  they  were,  attached  to 
Uie  principles  of  the  first  reformers; 


and  by  their  labours  and  sufferings  the 
spirit  of  the  refcnrmaliou  was  kept  alive 
in  the  land.  But  affcer  the  revolution, 
<me  part  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
ciiiefly  Presbyterians,  first  veered  to- 
wards Armimanism,  then  revived  the 
Arian  controversy,  and  by  degrees  many 
of  them  settled  in  Socinianism.  At  the 
same  time  another  part  of  them,  chiefly 
Independents  and  Baptists,  earnestly 
contending"  for  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
and  conceiving  as  it  wovjld  seem,  that 
the  danger  of  erring  lay  entirely  on  one 
side,  first  veered  towards  high  Calvin- 
ism, then  forbore  the  unregenerate  to 
repent,  believe,  or  do  any  thing  practi- 
cally good,  and  by  degrees  many  of 
them*  it  is  said,  settled  m  Antinomian- 
ism. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  have 
found  place  amongst  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans.  At  th^  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a 
goodly  number  of  each  of  the  three  de- 
nominations have  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trine and  spirit  of  their  forefathers;  and 
have  proved  the  efficacy  of  their  prin- 
ciples by  their  concern  to  be  holy  m  all 
manner  of  conversation.    See  articles 

BROWNISTS,lNDEPENDENTS,and  NoM- 

CONFORMISTS,  ih  this  work.  See  also 
list  of  books  under  the  last-mentioned 
article. 

PURITY,  the  freedom  of,  any  thing 
from  foreign  admixture ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly it  signifies  the  temper  directly 
opposite  to  criminal  sensualities,  or  the 
ascendency  of  irregular  passions.  [See 
Chastity.] 

Purity  implies,  1.  A  fixed  habitual 
abhorrence  of  all  forbidden  indulgences 
of  the  flesh. — 2.  All  past  impurities, 
either  of  heart  or  life,  will  be  reflected 
on  with  shame  and  sorrow. — 3.  The 
heart  will  be  freed,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  impure  and  irregular  desires. — 4. 
It  j^l  discover  itself  by  a  cautious  fear 
of  the  least  degree  of  impurity. — 5.  It 
implies  a  careful  and  habitual  guard 
against  every  thine  which  tends  to  pol- 
lute the  mind.  See  Evans's  Sermons' 
on  the  Christian  Temper,  ser.  23 ;  and 
Wattage  Sermons,  ser.  27. 

PURPOSE  OF  GOD.  See  Decree. 

PUSILLANIMITY  is  a  feebleness 
of  mind,  by  which  it  is  terrified  at  mere 
trifles  or  imaginary  dangers,  unautho- 
rised by  the  most  distant  probability. 

P^TITIHONISTS.    See  Sceptics. 
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QUAKERS,  a  sect  which  took  its  rise 
n  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  rapidlv  found 
ts  way  into  other  countries  in  Europe, 
ind  into  the  Enriish  settlements  in 
>^orth  America.  The  members  of  this 
jociety,  we  believe,  called  themselves  at 
irst  Seekers,  from  thek*  seeking:  the 
:ruth ;  but  after  the  society  was  form- 
ed, they  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Friends.  The  name  of  Quakers  was 
Hven  to  them  by  their  enemies,  and 
■hough  an  epithet  of  reproach,  seems  to 
3e  stuped  upon  them  indelibly.  George 
Fox  is  supposed  to  be  their  first  founder; 
out,  after  tne  restoration,  Penn  and  Bar- 
clay gave  to  their  principles  a  more  I'e- 
gular  form. 

The  doctrines  of  the  society  have 
been  variously  represented ;  and  some 
have  thought  and  taken  pains  to  proVte 
them  favourable  to  Socmianism.  But, 
according  to  Penn,  they  belie^»e  in  the 
Holy  Three,  or  the  twnity  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Word,  and  Spirit,  agreeable  to  the 
Scripture.  In  reply  to  the  charge  that 
they  deny  Christ  to  be  God,  Penn  says, 
"  that  it  is  a  most  untrue  and  unchari- 
table censure— that  they  truly  and  ex- 
pressly own  him  to  be  so  according  to 
the  Scripture."  To  the  objection  that 
they  deny  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
he  answers,  "We  never  taught,  said, 
or  held  so  gross  a  thing,  but  believe 
liim  to  be  truly  and  properly  man  like 
us,  sin  only  excepted.'*  The  doctrines 
of  the  fall  and  of  the  redemption  by 
Christ  are,  according  to  him,  beh^ea 
firmly  by  them ;  and  he  declares ^hat 
they  own  Jesus  Christ  as  their  sacrifice, 
atonement,  and  propitiation." 

But  we  shall  nere  state  a  further  ac- 
count of  their  principles  and  discipline, 
as  extracted  from  a  summary  transmit- 
ted to  me  from  one  of  their  most  re- 
spectable members. 

They  tell  us,  that,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  number 
of  men,  dissatisfied  with  all  the  modes  of 
relieiouS  worship  then  known  in  the 
world,  withdrew  from  the  communion 
of  every  visible  church  to  seek  the 
Lord  m  retirement  Among  these  was 
their  ho?ioufable  elder,  George  Fox, 
who,  being  quickened  by  the  immediate 
touches  of  divine  love,  could  not  satisfy 
his  apt)rehensions  of  duty  to  God  with- 
out directing  the  people  where  to  fij^d 


the  like  consolation  and  instruction.  In 
the  course  of  his  travels,  he  met  with 
many  seeking  persons  in  circumstances 
similar  to  his  own,  and  these  readily  re- 
ceived his  testimony.  They  then  wve 
us  a  short  account  of  their  suffermgs 
and  different  settlements;  they  also  vin- 
dicate Charles  II.  from  the  character 
of  a  persecutor;  acknowledging  that, 
though  they  suffered  much  during  his 
reign,  he  gave  as  little  countenance  as 
he  could  to  the  severities  of  the  legisla- 
ture. They  even  tell  us  that  he  exert- 
ed his  influence  to  rescue  their  fiiends 
from  the  unprovoked  and  cruel  perse- 
cutions they  met  with  in  New  England ; 
and  they  speak  with  becoming  gratitude 
of  the  aifferent  acts  passed  in  their  fa- 
vour during  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  George  1.  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  give  us  tne  following  account  of 
their  doctrine. 

**  We  agree  with  other  professors  of 
the  Christian  name,  in  the  oelief  of  one 
eternal  God,  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  the  universe;  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son,  the  Messiah  and  me- 
diator erf  the  IW5W  covenant,  Heb.  xii.  24. 

**When  we  speak  of  the  gracious 
display  of  the  love  of  God  to  mankind, 
in  the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  life, 
miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  our  Saviour,  we  preffer  the 
use,  of  such  terms  as  we  find  in  Scrip- 
ture; and  contented  with  that  know- 
ledge which  divine  wisdom  hath  seen 
meet  to  reveal,  we  attempt  not  to  ex- 
plain those  mysteries  which  remain  un- 
dier  the  veil ;  nevertheless  we  acknow- 
ledge and  assert  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  1  Cor.  i  24. 

'*  To  Christ  alone  we  give  the  title  of 
the  Word  of  Grod,  John,  i.  1.  atod  not  to 
the  Scriptures,  although  we  highly  es- 
teem these  sacred  wntmgs,  in  subordi-s- 
nation  to  the  Spirit  (2  Pet  i.  21.)  frofti 
which  they  were  given  forth ;  and  we 
hold  with  the  apostle  Paul,  that  they 
are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  feith,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

«  We  reverence  those  most  excellent 
precepts  whidi  are  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture to  have  been  delivered  by  our  grfeat 
Lord ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  they 
are  practicable,  and  binding  on  every 
Christian    and  tiiat  m  the  ufe  to  come 
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every  man  wttl  be  rewarded  according 
to  his  works,  Matt.  xvi.  27.  And  fur- 
ther; it  is  our  belief,  that  in  order  to 
enable  mankind  to  put  in  practice 
these  sacred  precepts,  many  of  which 
are  contradictory  to  the  unregenerate 
will  of  man,  John,  i.  9.  every  man 
coming  into  the  world  is  endued  with  a 
measure  of  the  light,  ^race,  or  good 
Spirit  of  Christ;  by  which,  as  it  is  at- 
tended to,  he  is  enabled  to  distinguish 
good  from  evil,  and  to  correct  the  dis- 
orderiy  passions  and  corrupt  propensi- 
ties of  his  nature,  which  mere  reason  is 
altofi;ether  insiifficiait  to  overcome.  For 
all  mat  belongs  to  man  is  fallible,  and 
witidn  the  reach  of  temptation;  but 
this  divine  grace,  which  comes  by  hifn 
who  hath  overcome  the  world,  John, 
3CVL  33.  is,  to  those  who  humbly  and 
sincerely  seek  it,  an  all-sufficient  and 
present  nelp  in  time  of  need.  By  this 
the  snares  of  the  enemy  are  detected, 
"te  aUurements  avoided,  and  deliver- 
ance is  experienced  through  faith  in  its 
effectual  operati(Mi ;  whereby  the  soul 
is  translated  out  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, and  from  under  the  power  of  Sa- 
tan, unto  the  marvellous  bght  and  king- 
dom of  the  Son  of  (lod.' 

"Being  thus  persuaded  that  man, 
without  the  Spirit  of  Christ  inwardly 
revealed,  can  dq  nothing  to  the  ^lory  of 
God,  or  to  effect  his  own  salvation,  we 
think  this  influence  especially  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  the  highest  act 
of  which  the*  human  mind  is  capable ; 
even  the  worship  of  the  Father  ot  lights 
and  of  spirits,  m  spirit  and  in  truth : 
therefore  we  consider  as  obstructions  to 
pure  worship,  all  forms  which  divert  the 
attention  of^the  mind  from  the  secret 
influence  of  this  unction  from  the  Holy 
One,  1  John,  ii.  20,  27,  Yet,  although 
true  worship  is  not  confined  to  time  and 
place,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  Chris- 
tians to  meet  often  together,  Heb.  x. 
25.  in  testimony  of  their  dependence  on 
the  heavenly  Father,  and  for  a  renewal 
of  their  spintual  strength :  nevertheless, 
in  the  performance  of  worship,  we  dare 
not  depend  for  our  acceptance  with 
him  on  a  formal  repetition  of  the  words 
and  experiences  ot  others ;  but  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  our  duty  to  lay  aside  the 
activity  of  the  imagination,  and  to  wait 
in  silence  to  have  a  true  sight  of  our 
condition  bestowed  upon  us;  believing 
even  a  smgle  sigh  (Rom.  vii.  24.)  arising 
from  such  a  s^se  of  our  infirmities,  and 
of  the  need  we  have  of  divine  help,  to 
be  more  acceptable  to  God  than  anv 
performances,  however  specious,  which 
ongmate  in  the  will  of  man. 

^From  Dfj^t  has  been  said  respect- 


ing worship,  it  follows  that  the  ministFy 
we  approve  must  have  its  origin  firom 
the  same  source;  for  that  which  is 
needful  for  man's  own  direction,  and 
for  his  acceptance  with  God,  Jer.  xxiiL 
30,  to  32,  must  be  eminently  so  to  enable 
him  to  be  helpful  to  others.  Accord- 
ingly we  believe  that  the  renewed  as- 
sistance of  Uie  light  and  power  of  Christ 
is  indispensably  necessary  fia*  all  true 
ministry ;  and  that  this  holy  influence  is 
not  at  our  command,  or  to  be  procured 
by  study,  but  is  the  free  gift  ot  God  to 
cliosen  and  devoted  servants.  Hence 
arises  our  testimony  against  preaching 
for  hire,  in  contradiction  to  Christ's  po- 
sitive command,  *  Freelv  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  ^ive,'  Matt.  x.  8.  and 
hence  our  conscientious  refusal  to  sup- 
port such  ministry  by  tithep,  or  other 
means.  \  .      ■■  -  ^ 

"As>^e*dare  not  encouiTige  any  mi- 
nistry but  that  which  we  beUeve  to 
spring  from  the  influence  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit  so  neither  dare  we  attempt  to 
restrain  this  influence  to  persons  of  any 
condition  in  life,  or  to  the  mole  sex 
alone ;  but,  as  male  and  female  are  one 
m  Christ,  we  allow  such  of  Uie  female 
sex  as  we  believe  to  be  endued  with  a 
right  qualification  for  the  ministry,  to 
exercise  their  gifts  for  the  general  edi- 
fication of  the  church ;  and  this  liberty 
we  esteem  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation,  as  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phet Joei;  Joel,  ii.  28,  29.  and  noticed  by 
the  apostle  Peter,  Acts,  ii.  16, 17. 

"There  are  two  ceremonies  in  use 
among  most  professors  of  the  Christian 
name— water-baptism,  and  what  is 
termed  the  Lord^s  supper.  The  first  d 
these  is  generalljr  esteemed  the  essen- 
tial means  of  initiation  into  the  church 
of  Christ ;  and  the  latter  of  maintaining 
communion  with  him.  But  as  we  have 
been  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  his 
redeeming  power,  invariably  revealed, 
can  set  the  soul  fi'ee  from  the  thraldom 
of  sin,  by  this  power  alone  we  believe 
salvation  to  be  affected.  We  hold,  that, 
as  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  feith,  Eph. 
iv.  5.  so  his  baptism  is  one,  in  nature  and 
operation ;  that  nothing  short  of  it  can 
make  us  living  members  of  his  mystical 
bodjr;  and  that  the  baptism  with  water; 
administered  by  his  forerunner  Jdin, 
belonged,  as  the  latter  confessed,  to  an 
inferior  dispensation,  John,  iii.  30. 

•*  With  respect  to  the  other  rite,  we 
believe  that  communion  "between  Christ 
and  his  church  is  not  maintained  by 
that,  nor  any  other  external  perform- 
ance, but  only  by  a  real  participation  of 
his  divine  nature  {I  Pet.  ii.  4.)  thiT»ugh 
faith ;  that  this  is  tne  supper  alluded  ta 
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fd  die  Revelatieijti,  ReVk  Vii.  30.  *  Behold 
I  stand  flit  the vdoorr  aJid.knook :  if  any 
maaiiear  my  Toice^  ind  opfen  the  door, 
I  lnrUl  coloe  m  to  hiib,  dsd  will  ixxp  with 
him^juid  lie  ^ntk  me;'  and  that  ;v»hei:e 
thetsubstancle  is  aittakied,.  it  is  uimece^ 
Bary  tojattend  td  the  shadow,  which  doth 
not  confer  grace,  and  concemingwhich; 
opimon&  so  diffesrent,  and  animosUies  so 
violent,  have  arisen. 

"Now,  as  we ^us  believe  that  the 
grace  of  God,  which  comes:  by^  Jesus 
Dhri8t,>is  alone  sufficient  for  s^Vation^ 
we  can  neither  admit  that  it  is  conferred 
3n  a  few  only,  whilst  others  are  left 
without  k,  nor  thus  asserting  its  univei?- 
saltty,  can.  we  lii^it  its  op<lration  to  a 
partial  deanaing  of  the  ^ocdri  from  »n, 
Bvea  in  this  life. .  We  entertain  worthier 
lotions  both  ci  the  power  and  goodness 
3f  our  heav(»ily  Father^  and  belike  tliat 
tie  doth  youchsafe  to  asast  the  obedknt 
to  experience  ti  total  surrender  of  the 
fiatum  will  tothe^guidance/bf  hispui^e 
inening  Bphit ;  through  whose  renews 
ed  aswstance  they  are  enabled  to  bring 
torthi  fpttit9  tmto  holin^s,  and  to  stand 
perfect  in  their  preseat  rank,  Matt.  v. 
18.  Eph.  ivv  13.  CoUlv*  12* 
^  *'Tiiere  are  not  mmy  ot  our  tenets 
liore  generally  known  S^a»  our  testin 
xionv  ;again$t  oatbs,  and  against  wari 
With  respect  to  tile  forroet  of  these,  we 
ibide  iiteapally  by  Christfa  positive  in- 
jtmctien,  deliyer^  in  his  semioa  on  the 
nount,  ^Sweai*  npt  at  adlJr  Matti  v.  .^4. 
Frotn  the  same  sacred  cwkctwn  of  the 
most  ftjccellent  precepts  of  moral  and 
peligious^duty,  from  the  exstnj^e  of  our 
Lord  hkaself.  Matt  v..S9, 44,  &ev  Matt. 
Kxs»»  32,  53.  Luke,/xxii.  51.  John, 
KviiL  11*  and  from  the  coi^espdndent 
ixinvielblons  of  his  Spirit  ,m  our  ^earts^ 
^e  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  wai« 
uid  fij^tings  are  in  their  origin  ^ad  ef- 
fect^ Utterly  repugnant  to  the  Gospel, 
«rhiich.  still  breathes, peace'  and  good- 
iviU  to  muen.  We  also  are  ctearly  qf 
:he  judgment,  that  if  the  benevolence 
>f  the  (^Jspel  were- generally  prevalent 
j\  ^eminas  of  men^  jit  weuld  eflG^ctuaily 
;>revent  them  from  oppl^efising,  jnuch 
tnoirefvom  enslaving,  uieir  bretnten  (of 
whatcvier  cdixu*  or  complexion,)  tor 
whom,  as  for  t^emselves^  Christ  died; 
ukd.  would  even  influence  ti^eir  conduct 
in  their  treatment  of  the  brute  creation^ 
which  wouM  no  longer  groan^  the  vie-, 
tiins  of  their  avarice^  or  of  timt  f^se 
idea^ofi  pleasure. 

"Some  of  our  ideas  have  m  fofiiier 
time%  as  hath  been  shown,  subjected 
qurfneRd»to  muchi  suffering  from  go* 
v^anmient,  though  to  the  salutary  pur- 
poseft  of  govemmeot  oitr.pi3ivit>le&  are 


a  security.'  They  inculcate  isabmBsion 
to  the  daws  hi  aM  cases  •  wherein  con- 
^ciencfe  is  nbt  i?iolated; '  But -we  h(dd, 
that,^aB  Chrifef  «  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
wotld,  it  is  not  the  business  ctf  the  cirfl 
magistrate  to  interfere  in  matters  of  re- 
ligionj.  but  to-  maintain  the  external 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  commu- 
nity. We  ttierefore  liiink  persecution, 
even  in  the  smallest  degree,  unwar- 
rantable. We  are  cai*efful  ifa  ireqniring 
our  members  not  to  be- concerned  in 
illicit. trade,  i^r  m  any  manner  to  de- 
fraud the  revenue.       -       1 

*^  It  is  weH  known  that  the  Society, 
from  its  first  s^pieat^ce,  has  disused 
those  names  <^  the  jno^s  and  ddys, 
which,  having  been;  given  in  honour  of 
the  heroes  or  false  gods  of  the  heaUien, 
originated  in  their  flattery  or  supersti- 
tion ;  and  the  custom  of  speaking  to 
a  single  person  in  the  plural  number,  as 
having  arisen  also  from  motives  of  adu- 
lation. Complim^nt8,;superfluibr -of  ap- 
parel and  furniture^  eutwavd  snows  d 
rejjoicing  and  moumingt'  iand  the  obser- 
vation of  days  and  tknes,  we  esteem  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  siroplioity  and 
sincerity  .of  a  <ihristian  life;  and  pubUc 
diversions^  gaming;  atid  other  vain 
amusements,  of  the  Tirorld,  we  cannot 
bttt  condemn.  They  are  a  waste  ofi 
that  tune  which  i&(  given  u^  for  nobler 
purposes ;  land  divert  the  a^ntion  of 
the  mind  frcaott  the. sober-  duties  df  life^ 
and  from  the  reproofs  of  in^cuctioh-by 
which  we  are  guided  to  an  eterlasdng 
, inheritance. 

," To  conclude:  although  we  have 
exh&ited  the  several  tenets  whSch  dis- 
tinguish our  religious  society  as  objects 
,q£  our  beli^,  yet  we  are  sensible  that  a 
true  and  living  faiths  is  not  produced  ill 
the.minfl  of  man  by  his  own  eflFcHt,  but 
is  the  free  gift  of  God  in  Christ  Jesusj 
B|>h.  ii.  8w  nouri^ed  and  increased  by 
the  progressive  operation  of  his  %xlrit  in 
our  nearts,  and .  our  prow)itionate  obe» 
dienqe^  John,  vii.  17.  Therefore,  al- 
though, for  the  preservation  of  the  tes- 
Umonies  given  us  to  bear,  aiid  for  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  society,  we 
deem  it  necessary  th^t  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted into  membership  with  us  should 
be  previously  coavinced  of  those  doo- 
tinn^s  which  we  esteem  essential,  yet 
we, require  ko  formal  subscrmtion  to 
any  article^ .  either  as  a  conaitiai  of 
miembership,  or  a  qualification  for  the 
service  of  the  church.  We  prefer  the 
judging  of  men .  by  their  frui£s,  and  de- 
pending on  the  aid  of  Him,  wh<^  by  his 
prisphet,  hath  tntMnised  to  be  <a.'spirit  of 
judgment,  to  him  that  sitteth  in  judgr 
,ment»'  Isa. jucviil  6.  WitlHwt  this,tbere 
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ii  Ik  hunger  of  receiving,  numbers  into 
outward  commumon,  "witlumt  any  addi^ 
tkn  to  that  apiritual  8heq)«^d,  whereof 
our  blessed  Lord  declared  himself  to  be 
both  the  door  and  the  shepherd^  John, 
7. 11 ;  that  ia^  such  at  know  his  voice 
and  follow  him  in  the  paths  of  obedi- 
ence. 

"In  the  practice  dE  discipline,  we 
think  it  indin)ensable  that  the  order  re- 
eommc»ded  by  Christ  him^lf  be  mva- 
riably  observed.  Matt  xviiL  15— IT. 

«  To  effect  the  sahitaryr  purposes  of 
discipline,  meetings  wiere^  appomted  at 
an  early  poiod.  of  the  aodcty,  which, 
from  the  times  of  their  being  held,  were 
called  quartciiy  meetings.^  It  was  £if- 
terwards  found  eiq>edient  to  divide  the 
districts  of  those*  meetings,  and  to  meet 
more  frequently:  fipom  whence  arose 
monthly  meetings,  subordinate  to  those 
held  quarterly.  At  length,  in  1669,  a 
yearly  meeting  was  established,  to  su- 
pedntend,  as^st^^aad  provide  rules  for 
&e  whole,  {Hrevioasly  to  which  eeneral 
meedogs  had  been  oocasioaail}'- held. 

'*^A  monthly  meeting  is  usually  com- 
posed of  several  particular  congrega- 
tions, situated  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  esich  other.  Its  business  is 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
^oor,  and  for  the  education  of  their  df- 
^ring ;  to  judge  of  the  ^cetityand  fit- 
ness €i  persons'  appearing  to  be  con- 
vinced or  the  religiou»|>riDciple8  df  the 
society,  and  desiring  to  be  admitted  into 
membership ;  to  excite  due  attention  to 
the  discharge  of  religious  and  moral 
duty;  and  to  deal  with  <fisorderiy  mem- 
bers. Monthly  meetings  alio  grairt  to 
such  of  their'imembers  as  remove  into 
other  monthly  meetings  certificate*  of 
their  membership  and  conduct ;  with- 
out which  they  cannot  gain  member^ 
Mp  in  such  meetings.  Each  monthly 
meeting  is  required  to  apx)oint  certi^ 
petflons,  under-  the  name  of  overteew, 
who  are  to  take  care  that  the  rules  of 
our  discipline  be  put  in  practice  v^nd 
when  any  case  of  complaint,  or  disor- 
derly conduct,  o6mes  to  their  know- 
ledge, to  see  that  private  admonition^ 
agre^J>lyto  the  Gospel  rule  before 
mentioned,  ber  ^ven,  previously  io  its 
being  laid  before  the  monthly  meeting. 

••When  a  case  is  mtroduced,  it  is 
usual  for  a  small  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  offender,  to  endea- 
vour to  cimvbce  him  of  his  error,  and 
to  induce  him  to  forsake  and  condemn 
h.  If  they  succeed,  the  person  is  by 
minute  declared  to  have  made  satisfac- 
tion for  the  offence*  if  not,'  he  is  dis- 
owned as  a  member  of  «he  society.^ 

*In  disputes  between  individuals,  it 


has  long  been  the  decided  jutehent  of 
the  society,  that  its  nvemhers  ^ccdd  mt 
sue  each  other  tHaw.  Ittherefare.en* 
joins  |dl  to  end  their  differences  by 
speedy  and  im^ttml^arbitratilonf  agi%e- 
ably  to  ruled  laid  dcMm.  If.  any  refiise 
to  adopt  this  mode,  or^'  banraig^adopted 
it,  to  scUmiit  to  the  award,  it  is  the  di- 
rection of  the  yearly  meeting  tliat  sudi 
be  disowned.  t 

"  To  monthly-  meetings  also  b^ongs 
the  allowing  ot  marriages  ^  for  our  so- 
ciety hath  always  scrupled  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  exclusive  avitiiority  of  tiie 
priests  in  tiie  solemnization  <iS  marnage. 
Those  who  intend  to  marry  appear  to- 
gether, and  'propose  their^  intention  to 
die  montb&v  meeting  '^  and  if  not  at- 
tended by  ttidr4)arerits  and  guardians, 
produce  a  written  certificate  of  their 
consent,  s^ed  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses. The  meeting  then-^appKnnts  a 
committee  to  inquire  whether  liiey  be 
clear  of  other  engagements  respecting  . 
marriage ;  and  ^  at  a  subsequent-  meet- 
ing, to  which  the  parties  also  come  and 
dedare  the  continuance  of  their  intisiK 
tion,  no  objections  be  reported,  they 
have  the  meeting's  consent  to  sbk^ 
nlze  their  intended  marriai^  lliis  is 
done  in  a  pubUc  meeting  for  worship, 
tofwvirds  the  dose  whereof  the  parties 
stecnd  up,  and  solemnly  take  «ach  other 
for  husband  aDd  wife.  A  ceilaficate  of 
the  proceedif^  is  <  then  ptiWldy^  read, 
and  'Signed  by  the  paiftms,  and  after- 
wards  by  the  relations  and  others  as 
witnesses.  Of  such  marriage  the  month- 
ly meeting  leeeps  a  record ;  as  also  of 
the  births  and  burisds  of  its  memben. 
A  certifeite  of  the  date  of  tho  name  of 
the  infhnt,  and  of  its  parents,  siened  by 
those  present  at  the  birth,  is-  tros  sub- 
ject of  <Mie  of  these  last-menticxied  re- 
cords; and  an  order  for  the  mterment, 
coimtersigned  by  the  grave-maker,  rf 
the  other.  The  naming  of  children  is 
without  ceremony.  Burials  are  also  con- 
ducted in  a  simple  manner.  The  body, 
allowed  by  the  relations  and  friends,  is 
sometimes,  previously  to  interment,  ear- 
ned- to  a  meeting ;  and.  at '  the  g;rave  a 
pause  is  generally  m^Aei'  on  both  which 
occasioiis  it  lte(|nently  fells  outthat  one 
or  more  friendi  present  Ea\'e  somewhat 
to  express  for  the  edification  of  those 
who  SEttend ;  but  no  religioas  rite  is  con* 
sidered  as  an  essemial^  part  of  bdrial. 

*  Several  montWy  meetings  compose 
a  quarterly  meeting.  At  the  quarterly 
meetings  are  prbdnced  written  answers 
from  tne  monthly -roeetinffs  to  -certam 
queries  respectihg^the  condnct  of  their 
members^  and  the  meeting's  careovvr 
them.   The  accounts  thus  i^eoeivedard 
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cUgQSied  iBto  on6«  which  is  sent,  also  in 
thefoim  of  answars  to  queries,  by  re- 
presentatives to  the  yearly  meeting. 
App^^als  from  the  judgment  of  monthly 
meetings  are  bro^^ht  to  the  quarterly 
meetings,  whose  business  also  it  is  to 
assist  in- any  difficult'  case>  or  where  re-^ 
ii(\is^e«s  j^pi>w^  in  the  care  of  the 
monthly  meetings  over  the*  individuals 
•who  compose  them.— There. are  jseven 
yearly  mee^ngs,  viz.  1.  London,  to  wWdt 
come  representatives  froq^  IrelalKl  }•?- 
2.  New  England ;r-3.  New  York;— 
4.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Je^ey  i^. 
Maryland ;— 6.  Virginia  j— 7Mhe  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia.  r 

«  The  yearly  meeting  has  .the  ^neral 
superaiendence  of  the  society  in  tb!^ 
country  in  which  it  is  jistablis^ied ;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  acccwnts  which  it  re- 
ceives discover  the  state  of  inferior 
meetings,  as  particular  exigencies  re- 
quire>  or  as  tne  meeting  is  impressed 

.  with  a  sqasi  of  duty,  it  gives  iorth  its 
advice,  making  such  regulations  as  ap- 
pear to  be  reouisite,  or  excjtes  tio  the 
observance  «f  those  already- tpade  5  and 
s^m^times  appoints  oommittees  to  visit 
those  quarterly  meetings  which  appear 
to  be^in  need  of  immediate  advice.  Ap- 
peals from  the  judgment  of  quarterly 
i^eetings  aiie:  here  nnally  determined ; 
and  a  brotherly  correspondence,,  by 
epistles,  is  maintained  witn  other  yearly 
meetings. 

<<In  tnispla^  it  is  proper  to  add,  that, 
as  we  believe  women  may  be  rightly 
called  to  the  wOrk  ^f  the  ministry,  we 
also  think  that  to  them  belongs  a  share 
in  the  support  of  our  Chrisdian  disci^ 
pline ;  and  that  some  parts  of  it,  where^ 
m  their  own  sex  is  concerned,  devolvie 
on  them  with  peculiar  prq>riety  ;•  ac- 
Goitiingly  they  have  monthl)r»  quarterly, 
and  yeai'ly  meetings  of  their  own  sex, 
h^d  at  the  same  tune  and  in  the  same 

'  place  with  those  of  ^he  men ;  but  sepa- 
rately, and  without  the  power  of  making 
rules ;.  and  it  may  oe  remarked,  that, 

.  during-the  persecutions  which  in  the  last 
century  occasioned  the  imprisoimient  of 
so  many  of  the  men,  the  care  of  the 

goor  men  fell,  on  the  women,  and  was 
y  them  satisfactorily  administered. 
**!»  order  that  those  who  are  in  the 
sitpatioi^L  of  Ministers  may  have  the  ten- 
der iB3rmpathy  and  counsel  of  those  of 
either  sex,  wno  by  their  experience  in 
the  work  of  religion,  are  qudiiied  for 
that  service,  the  monthly  meetings  are 
advised  to,  select  Buch»  under  the  deno- 
minatipn  of  elders.  These,  ^md  mmis- 
ters  approved  by  their  monthly  meet^ 
ines,  have  ^eotn^  peculiar  to  them- 
sdvefi  called  meeting!,  of  ministers  and 


elders ;  m  which  they  hat«  an  oppoi^ 
tunityof  exciting  each  other  to  a  dis- 
charge of  their  several  duties,  and  6f 
extending  advice  to  those  who  may  ftp- 
pear  to  be  weak,  without  any  needless 
exposure.  Snch  meetings  are  generally 
held  in. the  compass  of  each  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  yearly  meeting.  They 
are  conducted  by  rules  prescnbed  by 
the  yearly  meetmg,  and  l^ve  no  iati" 
thonty  to  linake  any  alteration  or  addi* 
tion  to  them.  The  membet»s  of  them 
uaite  with  tkeb  brethren  in  the  meet- 
ings for  discipline,  and  «r^  equally  ai(> 
countable  to  ttie  latter  ft>r  their  cdndufct. 

**It  is  to  ^a  meeting  of  this  kind  fl[i 
London,  called  the  second-day's  mom^ 
ing^  meeting,  that  the  revisal  of  manu- 
scnptsi  concerning  our  princijrfes,  pre^ 
Viously  topublicsSion,  isintrusted  by  the 
yearly  meeting  held  in  London;  and 
also  the  granting,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
yearly  meeting,'of  certificates  fef  appro- 
bation to' such  ministers  as  are  concern- 
ed to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try in  foreign  parts,  m  addition  to  those 
granted.by  their  imgnthly  and  quartferty 
meetings.  When  a  visit  of  this  kind 
doth  not  extend  beyond  Great  Britain, 
a  ceilificatefrom  the  monthly  me^lmg 
of  which  the^  mwjstcr  is  a  membter  is 
sufficiei^t ;  if  to  Ireland,  the  concurrence 
of  the  quarterly  meethig  is  also  re- 
quired. •  Regulauons  of  similar  tenden- 
cy obtain  in  other  yearty  meetings. 

"The  yearly  meeting  of. London,  in  - 
the  year  1675,  appointed  'z  meeting  to 
be  held  m  that  ci^,  for  ^e  purpose  of 
advising  and  assistmg  in'case  of  suffer- 
mg  for  tonscience^sake,  which  hath 
continued  witii  j^reat  use  to  the  society 
to  this  day.  It  is  composed  of  friends, 
under  the  name  tyf  correspondents,  cho- 
sen  by  the  several  quarterly  meetings, 
and  who  residfe  in  or  near  the  society 
The  same  meetings  also  appoint  mem- 
bets  of  their  own  in  the  country  as  cor- 
respondents, ivhoar^  to  join  their  bre- 
thren in  London  on  emergency.  Th* 
names  of  .all  these  corre^ondents,  pre- 
viously to  their  being  ^-ecorded  as  such, 
are  submitted  to  the  approbation  Of  the 
yearly  meeting.  Those  of  the  men 
who  are  approved  miAisters.  are  also 
members  ot  this  meeting,  which  is  call- 
ed the  meeting  for  sufferings^ J  a  name 
arising  from  its  origbal  purpose,  which 
is  not  yet  become  ehtif  eiy  obsolete. 

The  yciarly  meeting  4ias  mtmsted  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  vrith  the  care  of 
printing  and  distrftiutin^  books,  and  with 
the  management  of 'its  stock :  and,  con^ 
sidered  as  a  standing  committee  of  th^ 
yearly,  meeting  it  hath  a  general  care 
of  whatever  may  arise,  d^uing  the  in- 
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tivvala  of  thai  mee^ng,  aifecting  die  I 
society,  and  requirtng  immecBate  at-  | 
Icntioi^  particularly  of  those  circam^ 
stances  whicl\  may  occasion  an  appli- 
cation to  governmnit,  ^ 

**  There  is  not,  in  an}r  of  the  roeetui^ 
which  have  been  mentioned,  any  presi^ 
dent»  as  we  believe  that  divine  wisdom 
akme  ought  to  preside ;  nor  hath  any 
member  a  right  to  claim  pre-eminence 
over  the  rest.  The  o|Bce  of  clerk,  with 
a  few  ^xcepdons,  is  undertaken  volun- 
tarily by  some  member ;  as  is  also  tlM 
li^eeping  of  Uie  records.  When  these 
are  very  voluminons,  and  require  -sl 
hoaae  for  their  deposit,  (as  is  the  case  in 
Ijoodon^  where  the  general  records  of 
the  society  in  Great  Britain  are  kept,) 
aclexiL  is  hired  to  have  the  care  vf  them; 
but  except  a  few  clerks  of  th|»  kind,  and 
persons  who  have  the  care  of  meet- 
mg-houses,  none  receive  an^  s^end  at 
gratuity  for  their  services  m  our  reli- 
mous  society."  See  a  pamphlet  enti*- 
tied,  ji  Summary  cf  the  Hutory,  Doc- 
trine, ani  DUcitilme  qf  the  Quakers; 
Sefveir*  and  Rutty^^  MaL  ofihe  Qua* 
kern;  BesMc^s  Sufferings  tf  the  Qua- 
kers; Penn*s  Works;  Barclay's  Afio- 
logy  for  the  Quakers;  Neale^s  IBst.  of 
theJPuritam;  Claridge's  JJfe  and  Post- 
humous Works;,  Bcvan^s  Defence  of 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Quakers; .  ^Adams^s 
View  of  Religionsi  ^uke^M  PrincMes 
of  Religion  as  firofessed  by  the  Qua- 
kers; Lrou§^*s  History  of  Quakers; 
Clarkssn's  Portraiture  qf  Quakerism, 

QUI£TISTS,ii  sed  &iiiGus  towards 
the  dose  of  the  seventh  oentory.  They 
were  so  called  •from  a  kind. of  abaolate 
rest  and  inaction,  which  they  sapposed 
the  soul  jbe  be  in,  when  arrived, at ^at 
state  of  perfection  which  thf^-  called 
the  unitive  life;  'm  which  state'  they 
imagined  the  .sgmI  wholly  employed  in 
contemplatiog  its  God,  to  >  whose  influ- 
ence it  was  entire^  submissive^  so  diat 
he  could  turn  and  drive  it  where  «dA 
hoT  he  would.  ■ 

Molinos,  a  famish  priest;  is  the  re- 
puted author  of -Quietsm ;  thou^  the 
lUuminati,  in.  Spain,  had  certainly 
taught  somethinj;  like  it  before.  MoiSnoi 
had  numerous  dMoples  m  Italy,  ^pahi, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands*  One  of 
the  principid  patrons  and  propagaton 
of  Quietism  inTk'ance  was  Marie  Bou- 
veres  de  la  Motte  Guyon,  a  woman  of 
foshioi),  and  remarkable  for  her  piety. 
Her  religious  ^ntiments  made  a  great 
noise  in  the. year  1687,  and  were  de- 
clared unsGwnd  by  several  learned  men, 
especially  Bowrnet,  who  opposed  them 
m  the  year  1S97.  Hence  arose  a  con- 
troversy ^twe^^  prelate  last  men- 


tioned and  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  <3an- 
bray,  who  seemed  disposed  to  fsmnst 
the  system  of  Guymi,  ^id  who,  &  16^, 
published  a  book  containine  set^^rtf  <^ 
ner  tenets.  Fenelon*s  bocK,  by  means 
of  B(Msuet,  was  condemned  in  the  year 
1699,  hy  Innocent  XII.  and  liie  sentence  ' 
of  conaemnatioti  was  wJad  by  Fenelon 
himself  at  Cambray,  who  exhottJed  the 
peojde  to  i^espect  and  ob^  the  papal 
decree.  Notwithstanding  this  seemmg 
acqvdescenci^  the  archbtehop  persisted 
to;  the  (^nd  of  hisiiays  in  the  Sentiments, 
which,  in  obedience  to  the 'order  of  the 
popc^  he  detracted  atnd  condemned  in  a 
puDlic  manner. 

A  sect  ^milar  ta  this  appeared  at 
Mount  Athos,  m  Thessaly,  neai'the  end  • 
of  the  fourteenth  centmy,  Called  Hc^ 
chasts,  meaning  the  iMuse  with  Quietisms. 
They  were  a  branch  of  the  Mystics,  or 
those  more  perfect  monks,  wh4  by  long 
and  intense  contemplation,  endeavour- 
ed to  arrive  at  a  tranquiHity  of  mii^ 
free  from  every  degree  of  tumult  and 
perturbation.  ' 

QUIETNESS,  in  a'  moral  sense,  is 
opposed  to  disorderly  motion,  to  turbu- 
lendy,  to  cJootention,  to  pragmatical  cu- 
rioMty,  to  all  such  exomtant  behaviour, 
whereby  the  right  of  others  is  infrfoged, 
their  peace  disturbed,  their' just  interest 
or  welfare  any  >ay8  prejodiced.  It  is  a 
calm,  steady,  reeular  way  of  proceed- 
ing within  the  bounds  and  measures 
prescribed  b^  teSiaon,  jiustace,  and  chari- 
ty, modesty  and  sobriety.  It  is  of  such 
importance,  <th%t  we  find  it  enjoined  in 
the  sacred  Scripture;  and  we  are  com- 
manded to  study*  and  peruse  it  with 
the  greatest  "duigcttce  and  care,  1 
ThC88.iv.  11.  The  great  Dr.  Barrow 
has  two'adtniifeble  seJ*mons  on  this  sub- 
jefct  in  the  first  "voldtne  of  his  Works. 
He  jusdy  observes,  1.  That  qoietness 
is  just-  and  eq^ral.— -2.  ft  indicates  hu- 
muitjr,  modesty,  and  sobriety  of  mihd.— 
3.'  It  is  beneficM  to  the  world,  preserv- 
ihgthe  general  ottler  of  things.— *4.  It 
preserves  concord  and  amity,— ^;  It 
Defects  tranquillity  and  peace.— 6.  It  is 
a  decent  and  lovely  things  indicating  a 
good  disposition,  and'producHig  good 
effects.— 7.  It  adometh  any  profession, 
brihgfaig  Credit  and  respect  ^thereto. — 8. 
It  is  a  safe  t)ractice,  keeping  us  from 
needless  encumbrances  and  hazards: 
whereas,  pragmatiadness,  interfering 
with  the  business  aiid  concerns  of  others, 
often  raises  ^dissensions,  involves  in  guilt, 
injui^s  others^  shows  our  vanity  and 
pride^  and  exposes  to  continual  trouble 
and  danger.  ^  - 

Q0INQUAGE9IMA,  a  Sunday  so 
called,  because  it  lathe  fiftieth  day  be- 
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fore  Easter,  reckoned  in  whc^e  num- 
bers, Shrove  Sunday. 

QUINTILIANS,  a  sect  that  appear- 
ed in  Phrygia,  about  189;  thus  caWed 
from  their  prophetess  Quintilia.  In  this 
sect  the  women  were  admitted  to  per- 
form Uie  sacerdotal  and  episcopal  func- 
tions. They  attributed  extraordinary 
gifts  to  Eve  for  having  first  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge ;  told  great  things  of 
Mary,  the  sister  of  Moses,  as  having 


been  a  prophetess,  &c.  They  added^ 
th»it  Philip  the  deacon  had  four  dau^- 
ters,  who  were  all  prophetesses,  and 
were  of  their  sect.  .  In  these  assemUies 
it  was  usual-  to  see  the  virgins  entering 
in  white  robes,  personating  prophetess- 
es. The  errors  of  the  Qumtilians  were 
at  first  looked  upon  as  folly  and  mad- 
ness; but,  as  they  appeared  to  gain 
ground,  the  council  of  Xaodicea,  in  320, 
condemned  it 
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RANTERS,  a  denomination  which 
arose  in  the  year  1645.  They  set  up  the 
lig:ht  of  nature  under  the  name  of  Cfhrist 
mmen.  With  regard  to  the  church, 
Scripture, ministry,  &c.  their  sentiments 
were  the  same  as  the  Seekers.     See 

S££KERS. 

RASHNESS  consists  in  undertaking 
an  action,  or  pronouncing,  an  opinion, 
without  a  due  examination  of  the 
grounds,  motives,  or  arguments,  that 
ought  first  to  be  weighed. 

RASH  JUDGING.  See  Judging 
Rash 

READING  (public)  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES.     See  Scriptures. 

REALISTS,  a  term  made  use  of  to 
denote  those  Trinitarians  wl^o  are  the 
most  orthodox,  in  opposition  to  the  So- 
cinian  and  Sabellian  schemes.  It  was 
also  the  name  of  a  sect  of  school  philo- 
sophers, formed  in  opposition  to  the 
N  ominalists.  The  former  believed  that 
universals  are  realities,  and  have  an 
actual  existence  out  of  the  mind ;  while 
the  latter  contended  that  they  exist  only 
in  the  mind,  and  are  only  ideas. 

REASON,  a  feiculty  or  power  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  draws  just  conclu- 
sions from  the  true  and  clear  princi- 
ples. Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  prove  reason  inimical  to  revelation ; 
t>ut  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  it  is  of  considerable  use  in  know- 
ing, distinguishmg^  proving,  and  de- 
fending the  mystenes  of  revelation ;  al- 
though it  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
perfect  standard  by  whidi  all  the  mys- 
teries of  religion  must  be  measured  be- 
Fore  they  are  received  by  faith.  "In 
things,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  "which  are 
plainly  and  exj)ressly  asserted  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  in  a  sense  which  contra- 
dicts not  other  parts  of  Scripture,  or 
natural  light,  our  reason  must  submit, 
and  believe  the  thing,  though  it  cannot 
find  the  modus  or  maimer  of  its  being: 


so  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  In- 
carnation, which  are  above  the  reach  of 
our  reason  in  this  present  state.  But  we 
cannot,  nor  must^we,  be  led  to  take  the 
words  of  Scripture  in  such  a  sense  as 
expressly  and  evidently  contradicts  all 
sense  and  reason,  as  transubstantiation: 
for  the  two  ^eai:  Uffhts  of  God,  reason 
and  revelation,  ne^r  contradict  each 
other,  though  one  be  superior  to  the 
other. 

"  Therefore  reason  'has  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  religion,  viz.  to  find  out  the  rule 
(of  faith,)  to  compare  tl\e  parts  of  this 
hde  with  one  another,  to  explain  the- 
one  by  the  other,/ to  give  the  gramma- 
tical and  logical  sense  of  the  expres- 
sions, and  to  exclude  self-contradictory 
interpretations,  as  well  as  interpreta*- 
tions  contrary  to  reason.  But  it  is  not 
to  set  itself  up  as  a  jud^e  of  those  truths 
expressed  therein,  which  are  asserted 
by  a  superior  and  infallible  dictator, 
God  himself;  but  reason  requires  and 
commands  even  the  subjection  of  all  its 
own  powers  to  a  tinith  thus  divinely,  at- 
tested ;  for  it  is  as  possible  and  as  pro- 
per that  God  should  propose  doctrmes 
to  our  understanding  which  it  cannot 
comprehend,  as  duties  to  our  practice 
which  we  cannot  see  the  reason  of;  for 
he  is  equally  superior  to  our  understand- 
ing ana  will,  and  he  puts  the  obedience 
of  both  to  a  triad."  See  Religion  and 
Revelation,  and  books  there  recom- 
mended; also  Forteus's  Sermons,  ser. 
5,  vol.  i. ;  Jenymi^a  Internal  Evidence,  p. 
122;  Ryland*8  Contemfilatiom,  vol.  i. 
p.  83;  Theological  Miscellany,  vol.  iL 
p.  533 ;  An  Essay  on  the  Use  arid  Abuse 
of  Reason  in  Matters  of  Heligiony  by 
tVitsius,  and  translated  oy  Carter;  Dr, 
Watts's  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Hvr 
man  Reason, 

RECLUSE,  among  the  Papists,  a 
person  shut  up  in  a  small  cell  otan  her- 
mitage or  monastery,  and  cut  off  not 
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tuAy  fipom  all  conversation  with  tht 
world,  but  even  '^^ith  the  house.  This  is 
a  kind  of  voluntanr  imprisonment  from 
a  motive  either  of  devotion  or  penance. 
RECONCILIATION,  the  restoring 
to  favour  or  friendship  thofee  who  were 
at  variance.  It  is  more  particularly 
used  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  Thus  God  is  said  to  recon- 
cile us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  2  Cor. 
V.  18.  Our  state  by  nature  is  that  of 
enmity,  dissatisfaction,  and  disobedience. 
But  by  the  sufferings  and  merit  of  Christ 
we  are  reconciled  and  brought  near  to 
God.  The  blessings  of  reconciliation  are 
pardon,  peace,  mendship,  confidence, 
noliness,  and  eternal  life.  The  judicious 
Guyse  gives  us  an  admirable  note  on 
this  do(3rine,  which  I  shall  here  trans- 
cribe. **  Wlien  the  Scripture  speaks  of 
reconciliation  dy  Christ,  or  by  his  cross, 
blood,  or  death,  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed by  God'^s  reconciling'  us  to  him- 
self,  and  not  by  his  bein^  reconciled 
unto  us;  the  reason  of  which  seems  to 
be,  because  God  is  the  offended  party, 
and  we  are  the  offenders,  who,  as  such, 
have  need  to  be  reconciled  to  him  ;  and 
the  price  of  reconciliation,  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  is  paid  to  him,  and  not  to  us. 
Grotius  observes,  that,  in  heathen  au- 
thors, men^s  bein^  reconciled  to  their 
'  f^odsh  always  understood  to  signify  ap- 
peasing the  anger  of  their  gods.  Con- 
demned rebels  may  be  said  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  their  sovereign,  when  he,  on 
one  consideration  or  another,  pardons 
them ;  though,  perhaps,  they  still  re- 
main rebels  m  their  hearts  against  him. 
And  when  our  Lord  ordered  the  offend- 
ing to  go  and  be  reconciled  to  his  of- 
fended brother.  Matt  v.  23,  24,  the 
plain  meaning  is,  that  he  shoidd  ^o  and 
'  try  to  appease  his  ^ger,  obtain  his  for- 
giveness and  regain  his  favour  and 
friendship,  by  humbling  himself  to  him, 
asking  his  pardon,  or  satisfying  him  f6r 
any  injury  that  he  might  have  done  him. 
In  like  manner,  God*s  reconciling  us  to 
himself  by  the  cross  of  Christ  does  not 
si^ify,  as  the  Socinians  contend,  our 
being  reconciled  hy  conversion  to  a  reli- 
gious turn  in  our  hearts  to  God,  but  is  a 
reconciliation  that  results  fix)m  God's 
graciously  providing  and  accepting  an 
atonement  tor  us,  that  he  might  not  in- 
flict the  punishment  upon  us  which  we 
deserved,  and  the  law  condemned  us 
to ;  but  might  be  at  peace  with  us,  and 
receive  us  into  favour  on  Christ's  ac- 
.  count  For  this  reconciliation,  by  the 
crow  of  Christ  is  in  a  way  of  atonement 
or  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  for  sin ; 
and  with  respect  hereunto,  we  are  said 
to  be  recimcUed  to  God  by  the  death  of 


h(9  Son  white  we  are  enende^,  -which  b 
of  much  the  sarte  import  fvith  Chrisft 
dying  for  the  uiigoaly,  and  tvhile  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Roiti.  v.  6,  8,  10.  And 
our  being  retoncUed  to  God,  by  ap- 
proving and  accepting  of  his  method  of 
reconciliation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and,  oa 
that  encouragement,  tummg  to  him,  b 
distinguished  fh)m  his  reconciling'  us  to 
himself,  and  not  imfiuHri^  our  tres- 
passes to  tis,  on  account  of  CMst's 
having  been  made  sin  for  us,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him,  2  Cor.  v.  18,  21.  This  is 
called  Christ's  making  reconciliatum 
for  iniquity,  and  making  reconciliation 
for  the  sins  of  the  fieofile,  Dan.  ix.  24 
Heb.  ii.  17,  and  answers  to  the  ceremo- 
nial and  typical  reconciliation  which  was 
made  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  un- 
der the  law  to  make  atonement  and  re- 
conciliation for  Israel,  2  Chron.  xxix. 
24.  Ezek.  xlv.  15,  17,  and  which  was 
frequently  styled  making  atonement  fir 
sin,  and  an  atonement  for  their  souk.  ■ 
Now  as  all  the  legal  sacrifices  of  atcaie- 
ment,  and  the  truly  expiatory  sacrifices 
of  Christ,  were  offered  not  to  the  of- 
fenders, but  to  God,  to  reconcile  hhn  to 
them,  what  can  reconciliation  by  the 
dea  'k,  blood,  or  cross  of  Christ  mean, 
but  that  the  law  and  justice  of  God  were 
thereby  satisfied,  and  all  obstjructioiis, 
on  his  part,  to  peace  and  friendship  to- 
ward smners  are  removed,  that  he  might 
not  pursue  his  righteous  demands  upoE 
them,  according  to  the  holy  resentments 
of  his  nature  and  will,  and  the  threaten- 
ings  of  liis  law  for  their  sins  ;  but  might 
mei-cifully  foi'give  them,  and  take  them 
into  a  state  of  favour  with  himself, 
upon  their  receiving  the  atonement,  or 
{xataKKaynv)  reconciliation  (Rom.  v.  11,) 
by  faith,  after  the  ofience  that  sin  had  . 
given  hin^,  and  the  breach  it  had  made 
upon  the  original  friendship  between 
him  and  them  ?"  See  articles  Atone- 
ment, Mediator,  and  Propitia- 
tion; Grot,  de  Satisf,  cap.  7;  Dr. 
Owen*s  Answer  to  Bidale*8  Vatechism; 
Guy8c*s  Kote  on  Coloss.  i.  20;  Chax- 
nocK^s  Works,  vol.  ii»  p.  241 ;  John  Rey- 
nolds on  Reconciliation.         * 

RECTITUDE,  or  Uprightness,  is 
the  choosing  and  pursuing  those  things 
which  the  mind,  upon  due  inquiry  and 
attention,  cleariy  perceives  to  be  good, 
and  avoidmc  those  that  are  evil. 

RECTOR,  a  term  applied  to  several 
peirsons  whose  offices  are  very  diflferent, 
as,  1.  The  rector  of  a  parish  is  a  clergy- 
man that  has  the  chai^ge  and  care  cf  a 
parish,  and  possesses  all  the  tithesj,  &c 
— 2.  The  same  name  is  also  given  to  the 
chief  elective  officer  in  several  foreign 
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aniversities,  and  also  to  the  head  mas- 
ter of  Urge  schqols.— 3.  Rector  is  also 
used  in  several  convents  for  the  supe- 
rior oflficer  who  governs  the  house.  The 
Jesuits  gave  this  name  to  the  superiors 
of  such  of  their  houses  as  were  either 
seminaries  or  colleges. 

RECUSANTS,  such  persons  as  ac- 
knowledge the  pope  to  be  the  supreme 
head  of  the  churcu,  and  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king's  supremacy ;  who 
are  hence  called  popish  recusants. 

REDEMPTION,  in  theology,  denotes 
our  recovery  from  an  and  death  by  the 
obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who, 
on  this  account,  is  called  The  Redeemer, 
Isaiah  lix.  20.  Job  xix.  25.  Our  Eng- 
lish word  redemption,  says  Dr.  GUI,  is 
from  the  Latin  tongue,  and  si^ifies 
buying  again ;  and  several  words,  m  the 
Greek  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  used  m  the  afF^  of  our  re- 
demption, which  agnify  the  obtaining  of 
something  by  paying  a  proper  price  for 
it :  sometimes  the  simple  verb  oyojo^w, 
to  buy,  is  used :  so  the  redeemed  are 
said  to  be  bought  unto  God  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  to  be  bought  from  the 
earth,  and  to  be  bought  from  among 
men,  and  to  be  bought  with  a  price; 
that  is,  with. the  price  of  Christ's  blood, 
1  Cor.  vi,  20.  Hence  the  church  of 
God  is  said  to  be  purchased  with  it, 
Acts  XX,  28.  Sometimes  the  compound 
word  €f a7oya{a)  is  used ;  which  signifies 
to  buy  agam,  or  out  of  the  hands  of  ano- 
ther, as  the  redeemed  are  bought  out  of 
the  hands  of  justice,  as  in  Gal.  iii.  13. 
and  Gal.  iv.  5.  In  otlier  places,  aotjov 
is  used,,  or  others  derived  from  it,  which 
signifies  the  deliverance  of  a,  slave  or 
captive  from  thraldom,  by  paying  a  ran- 
som price  for  him :  so  the  saints  are 
said  to  be  redeemed  not  with  silver  or 

fold,  the  usual  price  paid  for  a  ransom, 
ut  with  a  far  greater  one,  the  blood 
and  life  of  Christ,  which  he  came  into 
this  world  to  give  as  a  ransom  price 
for  many,  and  even  himself,  wliich  is 
avTiXoTjov,  an  answerable,  adequate,  and 
fiill  price  for  them,  1  Pet.  i.  18.  The 
evUa  from  which  we  are  redeemed  or 
delivered  are  the  curse  of  the  law,  sin, 
Satan,'the  world,  death,  and  hell.  The 
tno-ving  cause  of  redemption  is  the  love 
of  God,  John  iii.  16.  The  procuring 
catLse,  Jesus  Christ,  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19. 
The  ends  of  redemption  are,  that  the 
justice  of  God  might  be  satisfied ;  his 
people  reconciled,  adopted,  sanctified, 
and  brought  to  glory.  The '/trp/ierties 
of  it  are  these :  1.  It  is  agreeable  to  all 
the  perfections  of  God^— 2.  What  a  crea- 
ture n^ver  could  obtmn,  and  therefore 
entirely  of  free  grace.-i-3.  It  is  special 


and  particular.— 4.  Full  and  complete^— 
And,  5,  lastiy.  It  ia  eternal  as  to  its 
bles^gs.  See  articles  Propitiatiok, 
Reconciliation,  Satisfaction  ;  and 
Edwarda'e  History  of  Redemfition; 
Cole  on  the  SoveretgnA  of  God;  Lime 
Street  Led,  lect.  5 ;  WattB'a  Ruin  and 
Recovery;  Dr,  Owen  on  the  Death  and 
Satisfaction  of  Chriat;  GilPa  Body  of 
Divinity, 

REFORMATION,  in  general,  an 
act  of  reforming  or  correctmg  an  error 
or  abuse  in  rehgion,  disdpline,  or  the 
like.  By  way  of  eminence,  th?  word  is 
used  for  that  great  alteration  and  re- 
formation in  the  corrupted  system  of 
Christianity,  begun  by  Luther  in  the 
year  1517. 

Before  the  period  of  the  reforn^ a  - 
tion^  the  pope  had  in  the  most  audacious 
manner  declared  hii;jself  the  sovereign 
of  the  whole  world.  All  the  parts  of  it 
which  were  inhabited  by  those  who  were 
not  Christians,  he  accounted  to  be  inha- 
bited bv  nobody;  and  if  Christians  took 
it  into  meir  heads  to  possess  any  of  those 
countries,  he  gave  them  fuH  liberty  to 
make  war  ujjon  the  inhabitants  without 
any  provocation,  and  to  treat  them  with 
no  more  humanity  than  they  would  have 
treated  wild  leasts.  The  countries,  if 
conguered,  were  to  be  parcelled  out  ac^ 
coroing  to  the  pope's  pleasure;  and 
dreadml  was  the  situation  of  that  prince 
who  refused  to  obey  the  will  of  the  holy 
pontiff.  In  consequence  of  this  extra- 
ordinary authority  which  the  pope  had 
assumed,  he  at  last  granted  to  the  king 
of  Portugal  all  the  countries  to  the  east- 
ward of  Cape  Non  in  Africa,  and  to  the 
king  of  Spain  all  the  countries  to  the 
westward  of  it.  In  this  was  completed 
in  his  person  the  character  of  Antzchriat 
sitting  in  the  tcmfile  of  God,  and  shoiv- 
ing  himself  as  God.  He  had  long  be- 
fore assumed  the  supremacy  ^)elonging 
to  the  Deity  himself  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters; and  now  he  assumed  the  same 
supremacy  in  worldly  matters  also, 
giving  the  extreme  regions  of  the  e^*tii 
to  whom  he  pleased. 

Every  thing  was  ouiet,  every  heretic 
exteraimated,  and  tne  whole  Christian 
world  supinely  acquiesced  in  the  enor- 
mous absurdities  wnich  were  inculcated 
upon  them ;  when,  in  1517,  the  entire 
01  superstition  began  to  decline,  and  has 
continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  The  per- 
son who  made  the  first  attack  on  the 
extrava^nt  superstitions  then  prevail- 
ing was  Martin  Lutiier,  the  occasion  of 
which  is  fully  related  under  the  aiticle 
Lutherans. 

The  reformation  began  in  the  city  of 
Wittemberg,  in  Saxony,  but  wa;i  not 
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long  coflSmed  either  to  that  city  or  pro- 
inncc  In  1520,  the  Franciscan  friars, 
who  had  the  care.of  promulgating  in- 
dulgences in  Switzerland,  were  opposed 
by  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  in  \m- 
derstancung  and  knowled^  to  Luther 
himsel£  He  proceeded  with  the  great- 
est vigour,  even  at  the  very  beginning, 
to  overturn  the  whole  febric  of  popery; 
but  his  opinions  were  declared  erro- 
neous by  tne  universities  of  Cologne  and 
Louvain.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Zurich  approved  of  his  pro- 
ceedings; and  that  whole  canton,  to- 
gether ^nth  those  of  Bern,  Basil,  and 
Chaffieiusen,  embraced  his  opinions. 

In  Germany,  Luther  continued  to 
make  great  advances,  without  being  in 
the  least  intimidated  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal censures  which  were  thundered 
i^^tunst  him  from  a.1  quarters,  he  being 
continually  protected  by  the  Geraian 
princes,  either  from  reli^ous  or  politi- 
cal motives,  so  yiat  his  adversaries 
could  not  accomplish  his  destruction,  as 
they  had  done  that  of  others.  Melanc- 
thon,  Carlostadius,  and  other  men  of 
eminence,  also  greatly  forwarded  the 
work  of  Luther;  and  m  all  probability 
the  popish  hierarchy  would  have  soon 
come  to  an  end,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  at  least,  had  not  the  emperor 
Chanes  V.  given  a  severe  check  to  the 
progress  of  I eformation  itv  Germany. 

During  the  confinement  of  Luther  in 
a  castle  near  Warburg,  the  reformation 
advanced  rapidly;  almost  every  city  in 
Saxony  embracmg  the  Lutheran  opi- 
nions. At  this  time  an  alteration  in  tne 
establbhed  forms  of  worship  was  first 
ventured  upon  at  Wittemberg,  by  abo- 
lishing the  celebration  of  private  masses, 
and  by  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the 
bread  to  the  laity  in  the  Lord's  supper. 
In  a  short  ^nc,  nowever,  the  new  opi- 
nions were  condemned  by  the  univereity 
of  Paris,  and  a  refutation  of  them  was 
attempted  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
But  Luther  was  not  to  be  thus  intimi- 
dated. He  published  his  animadver- 
sions on  both  with  as  much  acrimony  as 
if  he  had  been  refuting  the  meanest  ad- 
versary ;  and  a  controversy  managed  by 
such  illustrious  antagonists  di*ew  a  ^- 
ncral  attention,  and  the  reformers  daily 
gained  new  converts  both  in  France 
and  England. 

But  while  the  efforts  of  Luther  were 
thus  every  where  crowned  with  success, 
the  divisions  began  to  prevail  which 
have  since  so  much  agitated  the  reform- 
ed churches^ — ^The  first  dispute  was  be- 
tween Luther  and  Zuingliiis  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood 
«f  Christ  were  present  in  the  cucharlst 


Both  parties  maintained  their  tenets 
with  the  utmost  obstinacy;  and,  by  their 
divisions,  first  ^ve  their  adversaries  an 
argument  against  them,  which  to  this 
day  the  Catholics  urge  with  great  force ; 
namely,  that  the  Protestants  are  so  di- 
vided, tliat  it  is  impossible  to  know  who 
are  right  or  wrong;  and  that  there 
cannot  oe  a  stronger  proof  than  these  di- 
visions that  the  whole  doctrine  is  £alse. 
To  these  intestine  divisions  were  added 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  occasioned  by 
oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  en- 
thusiasm on  the  other.  See  Anabap- 
tists. 

These  proceedings,  however,  were 
checked.  Luther  and  Melancthon  were 
ordered  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  to 
draw  up  a  body  of  laws  relating  to  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  the 
method  of  public  worship,  8cc.  which 
was  tobeproclaimed  by  heralds  through- 
out his  Qominions.  He,  with  Melanc- 
thon, had  translated  part  of  the  New 
Testament  in  15^ ;  on  the  reading  of 
which  Uie  people  were  astonished  to 
find  how  different  the  laws  of  Christ 
were  to  those  which  they  had  imposed 
by  the  pope,  and  to  which  they  had 
been  subject  The  princes  and  the 
people  saw  that  Luther's  opinions  were 
founded  on  truth.  They  openly  re- 
nounced the  papal  supremacy,  and  the 
happy  mom  of  the  reformation  was  wel- 
comed by  those  who  had  long  sat  in  su- 
perstitious darkness. 

This  open  resolution  so  exasperated 
the  patrons  of  popery,  that  they  intended 
to  make  war  on  the  Lutherans,  who 
prepared  for  defence.    In  1526,  a  diet 
was  assembled  at  Spire,  when  the  em- 
peror's ambassadors  were  desired  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  suppress 
all  disputes  about  religion,  and  to  insist 
upon   the   rigorous   execution   of  the 
sentence  which  had  been   pronounced 
against  Luther  at  Worms.     But  this 
opinion  was  opposed,  and  the  dietproved 
favourable  to  the  reformation.     But  this 
tranquillity,  which  they  in  consequence 
enjoyed,  aid  not  last  long.    In  1529,  a 
new  diet  was  formed,  and  the  power 
which  had  been  granted  to  princes  of 
managing  ecclesiastical  affairs  till  the 
meeting  of  a  general  council,  was  now 
revoked,   and  everv  change   declared 
unlawful  that  should  be  introduced  into 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship  of 
the  established  religion,  before  the  de- 
termination of  the  approaching  council 
was  known.    This  decree  was  consider- 
ed as  iniquitous  and  intolerable  by  se- 
veral members  of  the  diet ;  and  when 
they  found  that  all  their  ar^nnenes  and 
remonstrances  were  in  vam,  they  en- 
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tered  a  srilemn  protest  against  the  de- 
cree on  the  19th  of  April,  and  appealed 
to  Uie  emperor  and  a  future  council. 
Hence  arose  the  denomination  of  Pro- 
testants,  which  from  that  time  has  been 
given  to  those  who  separate  from  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Charles  V.  was  in  Italy,  to  whom  the 
djssentmg  princes  sent  ambasadors  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  liim;  but 
they  met  witli  no  encouraging  reception 
from  him.  The  pope  and  the  emperor 
were  in  close  union  at  this  time,  and  they 
had  interviews  upon  the  business.  The 
pope  thoiight  the  emperor  to  be  too  cle- 
ment, and  alleged  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  execute  verigeance  upon  the  heretical 
faction.  To  this,  however,  the  empe- 
ror paid  no  regard,  looking  upon  it  as 
unjust  to  condemn,  unheara,  a  set  of 
men  who  had  always  approved  them- 
selves^ goda  citizens.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  set  out  for  Germany,  having 
already  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire 
to  be  helQ  at  Augsburg,  where  he  ar- 
rived, and  found  there  a  full  assembly 
of  the  members  of  the  diet.  Here  the 
gentle  and  pacific  Melancthon  had  been 
ordered  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their 
faith,  which  he  did,  and  expressed  his 
sentiments  and  doctrine  with  the  great- 
est elegance  and  perspicuity ;  and  thus 
came  forth  to  view  the  famous  confeaaion 
of  Augaburg, 

This  was  attempted  to  be  refuted  by 
the  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
a  controversy  took  place,  which  the 
emperor  endeavoured  to  reconcile,  but 
without  success ;  all,  hopes  of  bringing 
about  a  coalition  seemed  utterly  despe- 
rate. The  votaries  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the 
powerful  arguments  of  imperial  edicts 
and  the  force  of  the  secular  ai*m ;  and, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  a  decree  was 
issued  ^  b)^  the  emperor's  orders  every 
way  injurious  .to  the  reformei*s.  Upon 
which  they  assembled  at  Smalcald, ! 
where  they  concluded  a  league  of  mu- 
tual defence  against  all  aggressors,  b}' 
which  they  formed  the  Protestant  states 
Into  one  body,  and  resolved. to  apply  to 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  to  Im- 
plore them  to  patronize  their  new  con- 
federacy. The  king  of  France,  being 
the  avowed  rival  of  the  emperor,  de- 
termined secretly  to  cherish  those 
sparks  of  political  discord;  and  the 
king  of  England,  highly  incensed  ag^nst 
Chaiies,  in  complaisance  to  whom  the 
;  pope  had  long  retarded,  And  now  open- 
ly opposed,  his  long  solicited  divorce, 
wis  equally  disposed  to  strengthen  a 
■  league  which  might  be  rendered  formi- 
;  daole  to  the  emperor.  Being,  however, 
44 


so  taken  up  with  the  scheme  of  divorce, 
and  of  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction 
in  England,  he  had  but  little  leisure  to 
attend  to  them.  Meanwhile  Charles 
was  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  time  to 
extirpate  heresy  by  violence;  and  at 
last  terms  of  pacification  were  aerreed 
upon  at  Nuremberg,  and  ratified  so- 
lemnly in  the  diet  at  Ratisbbn ;  and  af- 
fairs so  ordered  by  Diving  Providence, 
that  the  Protestants  obtained  terms 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  toleration 
of  their  religion. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
at  Nuremburg,  died  John,  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John  Frederic,  a  prince  of  invincible 
fortitude  and  magnanimity,  but  whose 
reign  was  little  better  than  one  con- 
tinued train  of  disappointments  and 
calamities.  The  religious  truce,  how- 
ever, gave  new  vigour  to  the  reforma- 
tion. Those  who  had  hitherto  been  on- 
ly secret  enemies  to  the  Roman  pontiiBT, 
now  publicly  threw  off  his  yoke ;  and 
various  cities  and  provinces  of  Ger- 
many enlisted  themselves  under  the  re- 
ligious standards  of  Luther.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  emperor  had  now  no 
other  hope  of  terminating  the  religious 
disputes  out  by  the  meeting  of  a  general 
council,  he  repeated  his  reouests  to  the 
pope  for  that  purpose.  The  pontiff 
(Clement  VII.)  whom  the  history  of 
past  councils  filled  with  the  greatest 
uneasiness,  endeavoured  to  retard  what 
he  could  not  with  decency  refuse.  At 
last,  in  1533,  he  made  a  proposal  by  his 
legate,  to  assemble  a  council  at  Mantua, 
Placentia,  or  Bolo^a;  but  the  Pro- 
testants refused  their  consent  to  the  no- 
mination of  an  Italian  council,  aiid  in- 
sisted that  a  controversy  which  had  its 
rise  in  the  heart  of  Germany  should  be 
determined  within  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire. The  pope,  by  his  usual  artifices, 
eluded  the  performance  of  his  own  pro- 
mise ;  and  m  1534,  was  cut  off  by  death, 
in  the  midst  of  his  stratagem.  His  suc- 
cessor Paul  III.  seemed  to  show  less  re- 
luctance to  the  assembling  a  general 
council,  andj  in  the  year  1535,  expressed 
his  inclination  to  convoke  one  at  Man- 
tua ;  and,  in  the  year  following^  actual- 
ly sent  circular  letters  for  that  purpose 
through  all  the  states  and  kingdoms  un- 
der his  jurisdiction.  This  council  was 
summoned  by  a  bull  issued  out  on  the 
second  of  June  15^36,  to  meet  at  Man- 
tua the  following  year :  but  several  ob- 
stacles prevented  it6  meeting;  one  of 
the  mo'st  material  of  which  was,  that 
Frederic  duke  of  Mantua  had  no  incli- 
nation to  receive  at  cmce  so  many  guests, 
some  of  them  very  turbulent,  into  the 
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place  of  his  residence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Protestants  were  firmly  j^er- 
suaded,  that,  as  the  council  was  assem- 
bled in  Italy,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
pope  alone,  the  latter  must  have  had  an 
undue  influence  in  that  assembly;  of 
consequence  that  all  things  must  have 
been  carried  by  the  votaries  of  Rome. 
For  this  reason  they  assembled  at  Smal- 
cald  in  the  year  1537,  where  thev  so- 
lemnly prot^ted  against  this  partial  and 
corrupt  council ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
had  a  new  summary  of  their  doctrine 
drawn  up  by  Luther,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  assembled  bishops,  if  it 
should  be  required  of  them.  Tnis  sum- 
mary, which  had  the  title  of  The  Arti- 
cles of  Smalcald,  is  commonly  joined 
■with  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the 
Lutheran  church. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  general 
council  in  Mantua  was  thus  prevented, 
many  schemes  of  accommodation  were 
proposed  both  by  the  emperor  and  the 
Protestants ;  but,  by  the  artifices  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  all  of  them  came  to 
nothing.  In  1541,  the  emperor  appointed 
a  meeting  at  Worms  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  between  persons  of  piety  and 
learning,  chosen  from  the  contending 
parties.  This  conference,  however, 
was,  for  certain  reasons,  removed  to  the 
diet  that  was  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon  the 
same  year,  and  in  which  the  principal 
subject  of  deliberation  was  a  memorial 
presented  by  a  person  ilhknown,  con- 
taining a  project  of  peace.  But  the 
conference  produced  no  other  effect 
than  a  mutual  agreement:  of  the  con- 
tending parties  to  refer  their  matters  to 
a  general  council,  or,  if  the  meeting  of 
such  a  council  should  be  prevente(£  to 
the  next  German  diet. 

The  resolution  was  rendered  ineffec- 
tual bv  a  variety  of  incidents,  which 
widened  the  breach,  and  put  off  to  a 
farther  day  the  deliberations  which 
were  designed  to  heal  it.  The  pope  or- 
dered his  legate  to  declare  to  the  diet 
of  Spire,  assembled  in  1542,  that  he 
would,  according  to  the  promise  he  had 
already  made,  assemble  a  general  coun- 
cil, and  that  Trent  should  be  the  place 
of  its  meeting,  if  the  diet  had  no  ob- 
jection to  that  city.  Ferdinand,  and  the 
princes  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
pope,  gave  their  consent  to  this  propo- 
saJ;  but  it  was  vehemently  objected  to 
by  the  Protestants,  both  because  the 
council  was  gummoned  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope  only,  and  also  because  the 
pla6e  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope;  whereas  they  desired  a  free 
council,  which  should  not  be  biassed  by 
the  dictates  nor  awed  by  the  proximity 


of  the  pontiff.  But  this  protestatkBi 
produced  no  effect.  Paul  III.  persisted 
lA  his  purpose,  and  issued  out  his  ci^ 
cular  letters  for  the  convocation  of  the 
council,  with  the  approbation  of  the  em- 
peror. In  justice  to  this  pontiff,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  observed,  that  he  show- 
ed himself  not  to  be  averse  to  every 
reformation.  He  appointed  four  cardi- 
nals, and  three  other  persons  eminent 
for  their  learning,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for 
the  reformation  of  the  xhurch  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  par- 
ticular. The  reformation  proposed  in 
this  plan  was,  indeed,  extremely  super- 
ficial and  partial ;  yet  it  contained  some 
particulars  which  could,  scarcdyhave  j 
been  expected  from  those  who  com- 
posed it. 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had  been 
labouring  to  persuade  tne  Protestants 
to  consent  to  the  meeting  o£  the  coun- 
cil at  Trent ;  but,  when  ne  found  them 
fixed  in  their  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure, he  began  to  listen  to  the  saneuinary 
measures  of  the  pope,  and  resolved  to 
terminate  the  disputes  by  force  of  arms. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  who  were  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  Protestant  cause,  upon  tnis,  took 
proper  measures  to  prevent  their  being 
surprised  and  overwhelmed  by  a  su- 
perior force ;  but,  before  the  horrors  of 
war  commenced,  the  great  'reformer 
Luther  died  in  peace  at  Ayselben,  the 
plaee  of  his  nativity,  in  1546. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  mu- 
tually resolved  on  the  destruction  of  all 
who  should  dare  to  oppose  the  council 
of  Trent.  The  meeting  of  it  was  to 
serve  as  a  signal  for  takmg  up  arms; 
and  accordingly  its  deliberations  were 
scarcely  begun,  in  1546,  when  tie  Pro- 
testants perceived  undoubted  signs  of 
the  approachin^^  stoi-m,  anjcl  a  formida- 
ble union  betwixt  the  emperor  and  the 
pope,  which  threatened  to^rush  and 
overwhelm  them  at  once.  jThis  year, 
indeed,  there  had  been  a  new  conference 
at  Ratisbon  upon  the  old  subject  of  ac- 
commodating differences  in  religion; 
but,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  de- 
bates were  carried  on,  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  these  differences  could  on- 
ly be  decided  in  the  field  of  battle.  The 
council  of  Trent,  in  the  mean  time,  pro- 
mulgated their  decrees ;  while  the  re- 
formed pi^nces,  in  the  diet  of  RatisbcHi, 
protested  against  their  authority,  and 
were  on  that  account  plx)scribed  by  the 
emperor,  who  raised  an  army  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  led  their  forces  into  Ba- 
varia against  the  emperor,  and  cannona- 
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ded  his  camp  in  Ingoldstadt.     It  was 
supposed  that  this  would  bring  on  an 
engagement,    which    would    probably 
have  been  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
the  reformed ;  but  this  was  prevented 
chiefly  by  the  perfidy  of  Maurice,  duke 
of  Saxony,  who  invaded  the  dominions 
of  his  uncle.     Divisions  were  also  fo- 
mented among  the  confederate  pi-inces 
by  the  dissimulation  of  the  emperor; 
and  Fmnce  failed  in  paying  the  subsidy 
which  had  bsCn  promised  by  its  mo- 
naixih;  all  which  so  discouraged  the 
heads  of  the  Protestant  party,  that  their 
army  soon  dispersed,  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony  was  obliged  to  direct  his  march 
homewards.    But  he  was  pursued  by 
the  emperor,  who  made  several  forced 
marohes  with  a  view  to  destroy  his 
enemy  before  he  should  have  time  to 
recover  ^his  vigour.     The  two  armies 
met  near  Muhlberg,  on  the  Elbe,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1547  }  and,  after  a  bloody 
action,  the  elector  was  entirely  defeat- 
ed, and  himself  taken  prisoner.    Mau- 
rice, who  had  so  basely  betrayed  him, 
-vfSiS  now  declared  elector  of  Saxony ; 
and,  by  his  entreaties,  Philip,  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  the  other  chief  of  the  Pro- 
testants, was  persuaded  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  and 
to  implore  his  pardon.    To  this  he  con- 
sented, relying  on  the  promise  of  Charles 
for  obtainmg  forgiveness,  and  being  re- 
stored to  liberty ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  expectations,  he  was  unjustly  de- 
tained  prisoner,  by  a  scandalous  viola- 
tion of  tne  most  solemn  convention.        , 
The  aff^rs  of  the  Protestants  now 
seemed  to  be  desperate.    In  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  which  was  soon  after  called, 
the  emperor  required  the  Protestants 
to  leave  the  decision  of  these  religious 
disputes  to  the  wisdom  of  the  council 
which  was  to  meet  at  Trent.     The 
greatest  part  of  the  members  consented 
to  this  proposal,  being  convinced  by  the 
powei^ful  argument  of  an  imperial  ar- 
my, which  was  at  hand  to  dispel  the 
darkness  from  the  eyes  of  such  as  might 
otherwise  have  been  blind  to  the  force 
of  Charles's  reasoning.    However,  this 
general  submission  did  not  produce  the 
effect  which  was  expected  from  it.    A 

Slague  which  broke  out,  or  was  said  to 
o  so,  in  the  city,  caused  the  greatest 
gart  of  the  bishops  to  retire  to  Bologna, 
y  which  means  the  council  was  in  ef- 
fect dissolved;  nor  could  all  the  en- 
treaties and  remonstrances  of  the  em- 
peror prevail  upon  the  pope  to  re-as- 
^mble  it  without  delay.  During  this 
intei"val,  therefore,  the  emperor  judged 
it  necessary  to  fall  upon  some  method 
of  accommodating  the  religious  differ- 


ences, and  maintaining  peace  until  the 
council  so  long  expected  should  be 
fiilallv  obtained.  With  this  view  he  or- 
dered Julius  Pelugius,  bishop  of  Naum- 
berg,  Michael  Sidonius,  a  creature  of 
the  pope,  and  John  Agricola,  a  native  of 
Ayselben,  to  draw  up  a  formulary  which 
might  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  wor- 
!  ship  till  the  council  should  be  assepibled ; 
but  as  this  was  only  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, and  had  not  the  force  of  a  per- 
manent or  perpetual  institution,  it 
•thence  obtained  the  name  of  the  Jw- 
teiifn. 

This  project  of  Charles  was  fdrmed 
partly  with  a  design'  to  vent  his  resent- 
ment against  the  popfe,  and  partly  to  an- 
swer other  political  purposes.  It  con- 
tained iill  the  essentisl  doctrines  of  the . 
church  of  Rome,  though  considerably 
softened  by  the  artful  terms  which 
were  employed,  and  which  were  quite 
different  from  those  employed  before 
and  after  this  period  by  the  council  of 
Trent.  There  was  even  an  affected 
ambiguity  in  many  of  the  expressions, 
which  made  them  susceptible  of  differ- 
ent senses,  and  applicable  to  the  senti- 
ments of  both  communions.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was,  that  the  impe- 
ri-A  creed  was  reprobated  by  both  par- 
ties. [See  Interim.]  In  the  year  1542, 
the  pope  (Paul  III.)  died ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Julius  III.  who,  at  the  re- 
peated solicitations  of  the  emperor,  con- 
sented to  the  re-assembling  of  a  coun- 
cil of  Trent.  A  diet  was  again  held  at 
Augsburg,  under  the  cannon  of  the  im- 
perial army,  and  Charies  laid  the  mat- 
ter before  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
Most  of  those  present  gave  their  con-, 
sent  to  it,  and,  among  the  rest,  Maurice 
elector  of  Saxony;  who  consented  on 
the  follo^ving   conditions:    1.  That  the 

Eoints  of  doctrme  which  had  already 
een  decided  there  should  be  re-ex- 
amined.— 2.  That  this  examination 
should  be  made  in  presence  of  the  Pro- 
testant divines.— 3.  That  the  Saxon 
Protestants  should  have  a  liberty  of 
voting  as  well  as  of  deliberating  in  the 
council. — 4.  That  the  pope  should  not 
pretend  to  preside  in  tne  assembly, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  legates.  This 
declaration  of  Maurice  was  read  in  the 
diet,  and  his  deputies  insisted  upon  its 
being  entered  into  the  registers,  which 
the  archbishop  of  Mentz  oostinately  re- 
fused. The  diet  was  concluded  in  1551; 
and,  at  its  breaking  up,  the  emperor  de- 
sired the  assembled  princes  and  states 
to  prepare  all  things  tor  the  approach- 
ing council,  and  promised  to  use  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  procure  modera- 
tion and  harmony,  uiipartiality  and  cha- 
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ntyr,  in  the  transactions  of  that   as- 
sembly. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  the 
Protestants  took  such  steps  as  they 
thought  most  proper  for  their  own  safety. 
Theaaxons  employed  Melancthon,  and 
the  Wirtembergers  Brengius,  to  draw 
up  confessions  of  faith  to  be  laid  before 
the  new  council.  The  Saxon  divines, 
however,  proceeded  no  farther  than 
Nuremberg,  having  received  secret 
orders  from  Maurice  to  stop  there ;  for 
the  elector  perceivmg  that  Charles  had 
formed  designs  against  the  liberties  of 
the  German  »piinces,  resolved  to  take 
the  most  effectual  measures  for  crush- 
ing his  ambition  at  once.  He  therefore 
entered  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and 
expedition  into  an  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Trance  and  sevei-al  of  the  German 
princes,  for  the  security  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  empire ;  after  which, 
assembling  a  powerful  army  in  1552,  he 
marched  against  the  emperor,  who  lay 
with  a  handful  of  troops  at  In^ruck, 
and  expected  no  such  thing.  By  this 
sudden  and  unforeseen  accident,  Charles 
was  so  much  dispirited,  that  he  was 
willing  to  make  peace  almost  on  any 
terms.  The  consecjuence  of  this  was, 
that  he  concluded  a  treaty  at  Passau, 
which  by  the  Protestants  is  considered 
as  the  basis  of  thefr  religious  liberty. 
By  the  first  three  articles  of  this  treaty 
it  was  agreed  that  Maurice  and  the 
confederates  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  lend  their  troops  to  Ferdinand,  to 
assist  him  ag^nst  the  Turks ;  and  that 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  By  the  fourth  it  was  agreed 
that  the  rule  of  faith  called  the  Interim 
should  be  considered  as  null  and  void ; 
that  the  contending  parties  should  en- 
joy the  free  and  unaisturbed  exercise 
of  their  religion  until  a  diet  should 
be  assembled  to  determine  amicably 
the  present  disputes  (which  diet  was 
to  meet  in  the  space  of  six  months;) 
and  that  this  religious  liberty  should 
continue  always,  in  case  it  should  be 
found  impossible  to  come  to  a  uni- 
formity in  doctrine  and  worship.  It 
was  also  determined,  that  all  those  who 
had  suflFered  banishment  or  any  other 
calamity,  on  account  of  their  having 
been  concerned  in  the  leaerue  or  war  ot 
Smalcald,  should  be  remsfated  in  their 
privileges,  possessions,  and  employ- 
ments; that  the  imperial  chamber  at 
Spire  should  be  open  to  the  Protestants 
as  well  as  to  the  Catholics;  and  that 
there  should  always  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Lutherans  in  that  high  courts 
To  this  peace  Albert,  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg, refused  to  subscribe ;  and  con- 


tinued the  war  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, committed  such  ravages  in  the 
empire,  that  a  confederacy  was  at  last 
formed  against  him.  At  the  head  of 
this  confederacy  was  Maurice,  elector 
of  Saxony,  who  died  of  a  wound  he  re- 
ceived in  a  battle  fought  On  the  occa- 
sion in  1553. 

The  assembly  of  the  diet  promised  by 
Charles  was  prevented  by  various  ac- 
cidents ;  however,  it  met  at  Augsburg, 
in  1555,  where  it  was  opened  by  Ferdi- 
nand in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and 
terminated  those  deplorable  calamities 
which  had  so  long  desolated  the  empire. 
After  various  debates  the  foUowinc  acts 
were  passed  on  the  twenty-fifth  otSep- 
tember: — ^That  the  Protestants  wno 
followed  the  confession  of  Aug^urg 
should  be  for  the  future  considered  as 
entirely  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  die 
Roman  pontiff  and  from  the  authority 
and  superintendence  of  the  bishops; 
that  they  were  left  at  perfect  liberty  to 
enact  laws  for  themselves  relating  to 
their  religious  sentiments,  discipline,  and 
worship ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
German  empire  should  be  allowed  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  religious  mat- 
ters, and  to  join  themselves  to  that 
church  whose  doctrine  and  worship 
they  thought  the  most  pure  and  conso- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity; 
and  that  all  those  who  should  injure  or 
prosecute  any  person  under  religious 
pretences,  and  on  account  of  their  opi- 
nions, should  be  declarjta  and  proceeded 
against  as  public  enemies  of  the  empire, 
invaders  of  its  liberty,  and  disturbers  of 
itspeace. 

Thus  was  the  reformation  established 
in  many  parts  of  the  German  empire, 
where  it  continues  to  this  day;  nor  have 
the  efforts  of  the  popish  powers  at  any 
time  been  able  to  suppress  it,  or  even  to 
prevent  its  gaining  ground.  It  was'not, 
however,  in  Germany  alone  that  a  re- 
formation of  relieion  took  place.  Al- 
most all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  began 
to  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth  about  the 
same  time.  The  reformed  religion  was 
propagated  in  Sweden,  soon  after  Lu- 
ther's rupture  with  the  church  of  Rome^ 
by  one  of  his  disciples  named  Olaia  \ 
Patri.  The  zealous  efforts  of  this  mis- 
sionary were  seconded  .by  Gustavus 
Vasa,  whom  the  Swedes  had  raised  to 
the  throne  in  the  place  of  Christien^ 
kin^  of  Denmark,  whose  horrid  bar- 
barity lost  him  the  crown.  This  prince* 
however,  was  as  prudent  as  he  was 
zealous;  and,  as  the  minds  of  thi 
Swedes  were  in  a  fluctuating  state,  \a 
wisely  avoided  all  kinds  of  vehemena 
i  and  precipitation  in  spreadin^^  the  nci 
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doctrine.  Accordingly  the  first  object 
of  his  attention  was  the  instruction  of 
his  people  in  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the 
holy  Scriptures ;  for  which  purpose  he 
invited  into  his  dominions  several  learn- 
ed Germans,  and  spread  abroad  through 
the  kingdom  the  Swedish  translation^  of 
the  Bible  that  had  been  made  by  Olaus 
Petri.  Some  time  after  this,  in  1526,  he 
appointed  a  conference  at  Upsal,  be- 
tween the  reformer  and  Peter  (jaJlius, 
a  zealous  defender  of  the  ancient  super- 
stition, in  which  each  of  the  champions 
was  to  bring  forth  his  arguments,  that 
it  might  be  seen  on  which  side  the  truth 
lay.  In  this  dispute  Olaus  obtained  a 
signal  victoiy ;  wliich  contributed  much 
to  confirm  Gustavus  in  his  persuasion  of 
the  truth  of  Luther's  doctrine,  and  to 
promote  its  progress  in  Sweden.  The 
following  year  another  event  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  its  propagation  and 
success.  This  was  the  assembly  of  the 
states  at  Westeraas,  whei*e  Gustavus 
recommended  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
formers with  such  zeal,  that  after  warm 
debates,  fomented  by  the  clergy  in  ge- 
neral, it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  reformation  inti-oduced  by  Lu- 
ther should  have  place  in  Sweden. 
This  i-esolution  was  principally  owing 
to  the  firmness  and  magnanimity  6f 
Gusta\ais,  who  declared  publicly,  that 
he  would  lay  down  the  sceptre,  and  re- 
tire from  the  kingdom,  mther  than  rule 
a  people  enslaved  by  the  orders  and  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  and  more  controlled 
by  the  tyranny  of  their  bishops  than  by 
the  laws  of  their  mdnarchs.  From  this 
time  the  papal  empire  in  Sweden  was 
entirely  overthrown,  and  Gustavus  de- 
clared head  of  the  church. 

In  Denmark,  the  reformation  was  in- 
troduced as  early  as  the  year  1521,  in 
consequence  of  the  ardent  desire  dis- 
covered by  Christiern  II.  of  having  his 
subjects  instructed  in  the  doctrmes  of 
Luther.  This  monarch,  notwithstanding 
his  cruelty,  for  which  his'name  has  been 
rendered  odious,  was  nevertheless  desi- 
rous of  delivering  his  dominions  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome.  For 
this  purpose,  in  the  year  1520,  he  sent 
for  Martin  Reinard,  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Carlostadt,  out  of  Saxony,  and  ap- 
pointed him  professor  of  divinity  at 
Hasnia;  and  after  his  death  which  hap- 
pened in  1521,  he  invited  Carlostadt 
himself  to  fill  that  important  place. 
Carlostadt  accepted  of  this  office,  in- 
deed, but  in  a  short  time  returned  to 
Germany ;  upon  which  Christiern  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  engage  Lu- 
ther to  visit  his  dominions,  but  m  vain. 
'  However,  the  progress  of  Christiera  in 
44* 


reforming  the  religion  of  his  subject^ 
or  rather  of  advancing  his  own  power, 
above  that  of  the  church,,  was  checked, 
in  the  year  152?,  by  a  conspiracy,  by 
which  he  was  deposed  and  banished; 
his  uncle  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein 
and  Sleswic,  being  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, ^ 

Frederic  Conducted  the  reformation 
with  much  greater  prudence  than  his 
predecessor.  He  permitted  the  Pi'O- 
testant  doctors  to  preach  publicly  the 
j^ntiments  of  Luther,  but  did  not  ven- 
ture to  change  the  established  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  church. 
However,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  bv  his  suc- 
cessful attempts  in  favour  ot  religious 
liberty  in  an  as-sembly  of  the  states  held 
at  Odensee  in  1527.  Heie  he  procured 
the  publication  of  a  famous  edict,  by 
which  every  subject  of  Denmark  was 
declared  free  either  td  adhere  to  the  te- 
nets of  .th©  church  of  Rome,  or  to  the 
doctrine  of  Luther.  The  papal  tyran- 
ny was  totally  destroyed  by  his  succes- 
sor Christiern  III.  He  began  by  sup- 
pressing the  despotic  authority  of  the 
oishops,  and  restoring  to  their  lawful 
owners  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  and 
possessions  which  the  church  had  ac- 
quired by  various  stratagems.  This  was 
followed'  by  a  plan  of  religious  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline,  laid  down  by 
Sugenhaeius,  whom  the  king  had  sent 
for  from  Wittemberg  for  that  purpose ; 
and  in  1539,  an  assembly  of  the  states  at 
Odensee  gave  a  solemn  sanction  to  all 
these  transactions. 

In  France,  also,  the  reformation  be- 
gan to  make  some  progress  very  early. 
Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to 
Francis  I.  the  peipetual  rival  of  Charles 
V.  was  a  Kreat  friend  to  the  new  doc- 
trme ;  ana  it  appears  that,  as  early  as 
the  year  1523,  there  were  in  several  of 
the  provinces  of  France  great  numbers 
of  people  who  had  conceived  the 
greatest  aversion  both  to  the  doctrine 
and  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome; 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  first 
rank  and  dignity,  and  even  some  of  the 
episcopal  order.  But  as  their  numb'er 
increased  daily,  and  troubles  and  comw 
motions  were  excited  in  several  places, 
on  account  of  the  religious  diiFerences, 
the  authority  of  the  king  intervened, 
and  many  persons  eminent  for  their  vir- 
tue and  piety  were  put  to  death  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner.  Indeed,  Fran- 
cis, who  had  either  no  religion  at  all,  or, 
at  best,  no  fixed  and  consistent  system 
of  religious  principles,  conducted  him- 
self towards  the  Protestants  in  such  a 
manner  as  best  ansAVcred  his  private 
3U      • 
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views.  Scfmctimes  he  resolved  to  mvite 
Melancibon  into  France,  probably  with 
a  view  to  please  his  sister,  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and 
who  had  strongly  imbibed  the  Protes- 
tant principles.  At  other  times  he  ex- 
ercised the  most  infernal  cruelty  to- 
wards the  reformed  J  and  once  made 
the  following  mad  declaration.  That, 
if  he  thought  the  blood  of  his  arm  was 
tainted  by  the  Lutheran  heresy,  he 
would  have  it  cut  off;  and  that  he  would 
not  even  spare  his  own  children,  if  tbey 
entert^ned  sentiments  contrary  to  those 
of  the  Catholic  church. 

About  this  time  the  fiamous  Calvin 
began  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  more  especially  of  the  queen  of 
Navarre.  His  zeal  exposed  liim  to 
dajiger;  and  the  fnenas  of  the  re- 
formation, whom  Frauds  was  daily 
committing  to  the  flames,  placed  him 
more  than  once  in  the  most  perilous 
situation,  from  which  he  was  delivered 
by  the  interposition  of  the  queen  of 
Navarre.  He  therefore  retired  out  of 
France  to  Basil,  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  published  his  Christian  Institutions, 
and  became  afterwards  so  famous. 

Those  among  the  French  who  first 
renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  are  commonly  called  Lu- 
therariB  by  the  writers  of  those  early 
times ;  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  had  all  imbibed  the  peculiar  senti- 
ments of  Luther.  But  this  appears  by- 
no  means  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  the 
vicinity  of  the  cities  of  Geneva,  Lau- 
sanne, &c.  which  had  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin,  produced  a  remarka- 
ble effect  upon  the  French  Protestant 
churches;  msomuch  that,  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  they  all  entered 
into  communibn  with  the  church  of 
Gene^^.  The  French  Protestants  were 
called  Huguenots,  [see  Huguenots,] 
.by  their  adversaries,  by  way  of  con- 
tempt Their  fate  was  very  severe, 
being  persecuted  vrith  unparalleled  fii- 
ry ;  and  though  many  princes  of  the 
bloiod,  and  of  tne  first  noDilit)r,  had  em- 
braced their  sentiments,  yet  in  no  pftrt 
of  the  world  did  the  reformers  suffer  so 
much.  At  last,  all  commotions  were 
quelled  by  the  fortitude  and  magnani- 
mity of  Henry  IV.  who,  in  the  year 
1598,  granted  all  his  subjects  full  liberty 
of  conscience  by  the  famous  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  seemed  to  have  thoroughly 
established  the  reformation  throughout 
his  dominions.  During  the  minonty  of 
Louis  XIV.  however,  this  edict  was  re- 
voked by  cardinal  Mazarine,  since 
which  time  the  Protestants  have  often 
been  cruelly  persecuted :  nor  was  tlie 


piTotession  of  the*  reformed  religion  m 
Francie  at  any  time  so  safe  as  in  most 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Europe  the  o^ 
position  to  the  church  of  Home  was  but 
faint  and  ambiguous  before  the  diet  of 
Augsburg.  Before  that  period,  how- 
ever, it  appears,  from  unooubted  testi- 
mony, that  the  doctine  of  Luther  had 
made  a  considerable,  though  probably 
secret  progress  through  Spain,  Hun- 
ear)',  Bohemia,  Britain,  Poland,  and  the 
Netherlands;  and  had  in  all  these  coun- 
tries manv  friends,  of  whom  several  re- 
paired to  Wittemberg,  in  order  to  en- 
large their  knowledge  by  means  of 
Luther's  conversation.  Some  of, these 
countries  threw  off  the  Romish*  yoke 
entirely,  and  in  others  a  prodigious 
number  of  families  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples* of  the  reformed  religion.  It  is 
certain,  indeed,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics themselves  acknowledge  it  without 
hesitation,  tjiat  thp  papal  doctrines  and 
authority  would  have  fallen  into  ruin  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  at  once,  had  not 
the  force  of  the  secular  arm  been  em- 
ployed to  support  the  tottering  edifice. 
In  the  Netherlands,  particularly,  the 
most  g-rievious  persecutions  took  pLice, 
so  that  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  up- 
wards of  100,000  were  destroy'ed,  whfle 
still  greater  cruelties  were  exercised 
upon  the  people  by  his  son  Philro  H. 
1  he  revolt  of  the  United  Pi^ovinces  how- 
ever, and  motives  of  real  policy,  at  last 
put  a  stop  to  these  furious  proceedings ; 
and  though  in  many  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  est?iblishment  of  the 
Popish  religion  was  still  continued,  the 
Protestants  have  been  long  free  from 
the  dan^r  of  persecution  on  account  of 
their  prmciples. 

The  reformation  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  Shain  and  Italy  soon  after 
the  rapture  between  Luther  and  the 
Roman  pontiff.  In  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  but  more  especially  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Venice,  Tuscany,  and  Naples, 
the  superstition  of  Rome  lost  ground 
and  gi'eat  numbers  of  people,  of  ^ 
ranks  expressed  an  aversion  to  the  pa- 

§al  yoke.  This  occasioned  violent  and 
angerous  commotions  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  the  year  1546 ;  which, 
however,  were  at  last  quelled  by  the 
united  efforts  of  Charles  V.  an'd  his 
viceroy  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo.  In  se- 
veral places  the  pope  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  the  reroiTnation  by  letting 
loose  the  inquisitors,  who  spread  dread- 
ful marks  of  their  barbarity  through 
the  greatest  part  of  Italy.  Those  for* 
midable  ministers  of  superstition  put  so 
many  to  death,  and  pdipetmted  such 
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liorrid  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 
that  most  of  the  reformed  consulted 
their  safety  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while 
others  retun  led  to  the  religion  of  Rome, 
at  least  in  external  appearance.  But 
tiie  inquisitii^i,  which  frightened  into 
the  profession  of  popery  several  Pro- 
testants in  other  parts  of  Italy,  could 
never  make  its  way  into  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  nor  could  either  the  authority 
or  entreaties  of  the  pope  engage  the 
Neapolitans  to  admit  even  visitmg  in- 
quisitors. 

In  Spain,  several  people  embraced 
the  Protestant  religion,  not  only  from 
the  controversies  of  Luther,  but  even 
from  those  divines  whom  Charles  V. 
had  brought  with  him  into  Germany  in 
order  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Luther; 
for  thesedoctors  imbibed  the  pretended 
heresy,  instead  of  refuting  it,  and  pro- 
pagated it  more  or  less  on  their  return 
home.  But  the  inquisition,  which  could 
obtain  no  footing  in  Naples,  reigned  tri- 
umphant in  Spain;  and  by  the  most 
dreadful  methods  frightened  the  peo- 
ple back  into  popery,  and  suppressed 
the  desire  of  exchanging  their  super- 
stition for  a  more  i-ational  plan  of  reli- 
gion. It  was,  indeed,  presumed  that 
Charles  himself  died  a  Protestant ;  and, 
it  seems  to  be  certain,  that,  when  the 
approach  of  death  had  dissipated  those 
schemes  of  ambition  and  grandeur  which 
had  so  long  blinded  him,  his  sentiments 
became  much  ipore  rational  and  agree- 
able to  Christianity  than  they  had  ever 
been.  AH  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  at- 
tended him,  as  soon  as  he  expired,  were 
sent  to  the  inquisition,  and  committed  to 
the  flames,  or  put  to  death  by  some 
other  method  equally  terrible.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Augustine  Casal,  the  em- 
peror's preacher ;  of  Constantii^  Pon- 
tius, his  confessor;  of  Egidius,  whom  he 
had  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa ; 
of  Bartholomew  de  Caranza,  a  Domini- 
can, who  had  been  confessor  to  king 
Philip  and  queen  Mary;  with  twenty 
others  of  less  note. 

In  England,  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation began  to  be  adopted  as  soon 
as  an  account  of  Luther  s  doctrines 
could  be  conveyed  thither.  In  that 
kingdom  there  were  still  great  remains 
of  the  sect  called  Lollards,  whose  doc- 
trine resembled  that  of  Luther;  and* 
among  whom^  of  consequence,  the  sen- 
timents of  our  reformer  gained  great 
credit.  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England  at 
that  time,  was  a  violent  partisan  of  the 
church  of  Rome^  and  had  a  particular 
veneration  for  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Being  informed  thdt  Luther 
spoke  of  his  favourite  author  ^Y^th  con- 


tempt, he  conceived  a  violent  prejudice 
agkinst  the  reformer,  and  even  wrote 
against  him,  as  we  have  already  obr 
served.  Luther  did  not  hesitate  at 
writing  against  his  majesty,  overcame 
him  in  argument,  and  treated  him  with 
very  little  ceremony.  The  first  step 
towards  public  reformation,  however^ 
was  not  taken  till  the  year  1529. 
Gi-eat  complaints  had  been  made  in 
England,  and  of  a  very  ancient  date,  of 
the  usurpations  of  the  clergy ;  and,  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  Lutheran  opi- 
nions, these  complaints  were  now  be- 
come more  general  than  before.  The 
House  of  Commons,  finding  the  occaaon 
favourable,  gassed  several  bDls,  re- 
straining the  impositions  of  the  cler^ ; 
but  what  threatened  the  ecclesiastical 
oi:der  with  the  greatest  danger,  were,, 
the  severe  reproaches  thrown  out  al- 
most without  opposition  in  the  House 
against  the  dissolute  lives,  ambition,  and 
avarice  of  the  priests,  and  their  con- 
tinual encroachments  on  the  privileges " 
of  the  laity.  The  bills  for  regulating 
the  clergy  met  with  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  bishop  Fisher  im- 
puted them  to  want  of  faith  m  the  Com- 
mons, and  to  a  formed  design,  proceed- 
ing from  heretical  and  Lutheran  prin- 
ciples, of  robbing  the  church  of  her  pa- 
trimony, and  overturning  the  national 
religion.  The  Commons,  however, 
complained  to  the  king,  by  their  speak- 
er, sir  Thomas  Audle)^,  of  these  re- 
flections thrown  out  against  them ;  and 
the  bishop  was  obliged  to  retract  his 
words. 

Though  Henry  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  rejecting  any,  even  of  the  most  ab- 
surd Romish  superstitions,  yet,  as  the 
oppressions  of  the  cler^  suited  veiy 
ill  with  the  violence  of  his  own  temper, 
he  was  pleased  with  every  opportunity 
of  lessening  their  power.  In  the  par- 
liament of  1531  he  showed  his  design  of 
humbling,  the  clergy  in  the  mf)st  ef- 
fectual manner.  An  obsolete  statute 
was  revived,  from  which  it  was  pre- 
tended that  it  was  criminal  to  submit  to 
the  legatine  power  which  had  been  ex- 
ercised by  cardinal  Wolsey.  By  this 
stroke  the  whole  body  of  the  clerg^^  was 
declared  guilty  at  once.  They  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  Henry's  djsposi- 
ti(Mi,  however,  to  reply,  that  their  ruin 
would  have  been  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  their  not  submitting  to  Wol- 
sey's  commission,  which  had  been  given 
by  royal  authority.  Instead  of  making 
any  defence  of  this  kind,  they  chose  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
their  sovereign ;  which,  however,  it  cost 
them  U  8,840/.  to  procui-e,  A  confbssion 
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was  Dkewfte  extorted  fix)in  them,  that 
the  king  was  protector  and  supreme 
head  of  the  church  of  England;  though 
some  of  them  had  the  dexterity  to  get  a 
clause  inserted  which  invalidated  the 
whcAe  submission,  viz.  in  80  far  aa  ut 
fiemiUted  by  the  law  of  Chrisi, 

The  king,  having  thus  begun  to  re- 
duce the  power  of  the  clergy,  kept  no 
bounds  with  them  afterwards.  lip  did 
not  indeed,  attempt  any  reformation  in 
religious  matters ;  nay,  he  persecuted 
most  violently  such  as  did  attempt  this 
in  the  least  Indeed,  the  most  essential 
article  of  his  creed  seems  to  have  been 
his  own  supremacy;  for  whoever  de- 
nied this  was  sure  to  suffer  the  most  se- 
vere penalties,  whether  Protestant  or 
Papist 

He  died  in  1547,  and  was  succeedjed 
by  his  only  son  Edward  VI.  This  amia- 
ble prince,  whose*  early  youth  was  crown- 
ed with  that  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  vir- 
tue, that  would  have  done  honour  to 
advanced  years,  gave  new  spirit  and 
vigour  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  was 
its  brightest  ornament,  as  well  as  its 
most  effectual  support.  He  encouraged 
learned  and  pious  men  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  settle  in  England,  and  addressed 
a  particular  invitation  to  Martin  Bucer 
and  Paul  Fagius,  whose  moderation 
added  a  lustre  to  their  other  virtues, 
Uiat  by  the  ministry  and  labours  of  these 
eminent  mei^  in  concert  with  ^hose  of 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  in  Eng- 
land, he  might jpurge  his  dominions  from 
the  sordid  fictions  of  popery,  and  esta- 
blish the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity 
in  their  piace^  For  this  purpose  he  is- 
sued out  the  wisest  oi-der^  for  the  re- 
storation of  true  religion ;  but  his  reign 
was  too  short  to  accomplish  fiilly  such  a 
glorious  purpose.  In  the  year  1553  he 
was  taken  from  his  lovmg  and  afflicted 
subjects,  whose  sorrow  was  inexpressi- 
ble, and  suited  to  their  loss.  His  sister 
Mary,  (the  daughter  of  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  from  wnom  Henry  had  been 
separated  by  the  famous  divorce,)  a  fu- 
rious bigot  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  a 
princess  whose  natural  character^  like 
the  spirit  of  her  rclirion,  was  despotic 
and  cruel,  succeeded  him  on  the  British 
throne,  and  imposed  anew  the  arbitrary 
laws  and  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Rome 
upon  the  people  of  England.  Nor  were 
the  methods  which  she  employed  in  the 
cause  of  superstition  better  than  the 
cause  itself,  or  tempered  by  any  senti- 
ments of  equity  or  compassion.  Barba- 
rous tortures,  and  death  in  the  most 
shocking  forms,  awaited  those  who  op- 
posed her  will,  or  made  the  least  stand 
agwnst  the  restoration  of  popery ;  and, 


amon^  many  other  victims,  the  learned 
and  pious  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  instruments  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  England,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her 
fiiry.  This  odious  scene  of  persecu- 
tion was  happily  concluded  in  the  year 
1558  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  who  left 
no  issue ;  and,  as  soon  as  her  successor 
tiie  lady  Elizabeth  ascended  the  thrraie, 
all  thin^  assumed  a  new  and  pleasing 
aspect  This  illustrious  princess,  whose 
sentiments,  counsels,  and  projects^ 
breathed  a  spirit  superior  to  the  natural 
sofoiess  and  delicacy  of  her  sex,  exerted 
this  vigorous  and  manly  spirit  in  the  de 
fence  of  oppressed  ctmscience  and  ex- 
piring liberty,  broke  anew  the  despotic 
yoke  of  papal  authority  and  supersti- 
tion ;  ana,  delivering  her  people  from 
tiie  bondage  of  Rome,  estaolisned  that 
form  of  reugious  doctrine  and  ecclesias- 
tical government  which  still  subsists  io 
England.  This  religious  establishment 
differs  in  some  respects  from  the  plan 
that  had  been  formed  by  those  whom 
Edwax>d  VI.  had  employed  for  promoting 
the  cause  of  the  reformation,  and  a|)- 
proaches  nearer  to  the  rites  and  disci- 
pline of  former  times;  though  it  is  wide- 
ly different  and  in  the  most  important 
points,  entirely  opposite  to  the  princi- 
[•ples  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

The  cause  of  the  reformation  imder- 
went  in  Ireland  the  same  vicissitudes 
and  revolutions  that  had  attended  it  in 
Eneland.  When  Henry  VIII.  afterthe 
abolition  of  the  papal  authority,  was  de- 
clared supreme  head  upon  earth  of  the 
church  of  England,  George  Brown,  a 
native  of  England,  and  a  monk  of  the 
Augustine  order,  whom  that  monarch 
had  created,  in  the  year  1535,  archbi- 
shop of  Dublin,  began  to  act  with  the 
utmost  vigour  in  consequence  of  this 
change  in  the  hierarchy.  He  [Surged 
the  churches  of  his  diocese  from  super- 
stition in  all  its  various  forms,  piiuled 
down  images,  destroyed  relics,  abolish- 
ed absurd  and  idolatrous  rites ;  and,  by 
the  influence  as  well  as  authority  he  had 
in  Ireland,  caused  the  king's  supremacy 
to  be  acknowledged  in  that  nation. 
Henry  showed,  soon  after,  that  this  su- 

1)remacy  was  not  a  vain  titie;  for  he 
)anished  the  monks  out  of  that  king- 
dom, confiscated  their  revenues,  and  de- 
stroyed their  convents.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  still  further  progress  was 
made  in  the  removal  of  popish  supersti- 
i  tions  by  the  zealous  laooiirs  of  bishop 
Brown,  and  the  auspicious  encourage- 
ment he  gi-anted  to  all  who  jexerted 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 
tion.   But  the  death  of  this  exci^ent 
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Srlnoe,   and  the   accession   of  queen 
fary,  had  like  to  have  changed  the 
face  of  aflFairs  in  Ireland  as  much  as  in 
England ;  but  her  designs  were  disap- 
pointed by  a  very  curious  adventure,  of 
which  the  following  account  has  been 
copied  from  the  papers  of  Richard  earl 
of  Cork : — *'  Queen  Mary  having  dealt 
severely  with  the  Protestants  in  England, 
about  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  signed 
a  commission  for  to  take  the  same  course 
with  them  in  Ireland ;  and,  to  execute 
the  same  with  greater  force,  she  nomi- 
nates I)r.  Cole  one  of  the  commission- 
ers. This  doctor  coming  with  the  com- 
mission to  Chester  on  his  journey,  the 
mayor  of  that  city,  hearing  that  her  ma- 
iesty  was  sending  a  messenger  into  Ire- 
Land,  and  he  being  a  churchman,  waited 
on  the  doctor,  who  in  discourse  with  the 
mayor  taketh  out  of  a  cloke-bag  a  lea- 
ther box,  saying  unto  him,  Here  ia  m 
commission,  that  shall  lash  the  heretics 
of  Ireland,  calling  the  Protestants  by 
that  title.     The  good  woman  of  the 
house  being  well  affected  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  also  having  a  bro- 
ther, noxneaJohn  Edmunds,  of  the  safne, 
then  a  citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much 
troubled  at  the  doctor's  words;  but, 
watching  her  convenient  time  while  the 
mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  doctor 
complimented  him  down  the  stairs,  she 
opens  the  box,  takes  the  commission 
out,  and  places  in  lieu  thereof  a  sheet  of 
paper  with  a  pack  of  cards  wrapt  up 
therein,  the  knave  of  clubs  being  faced 
uppennost.    The  doctor  coming  up  to 
his  chamber,  suspecting  nothing  of  what 
had  been  done,  put  up  the  box  as  for- 
merly.   The  next  day,  going  to  the 
water-side,  wind  and  weather  serving 
him,  he  sails  towards  Ireland,  and  land- 
ed on  the  7t\\  of  October,  1558,  at  Dub- 
lin.   Then  coming  to  the  castle,  the 
lord  Fitz  Walter,  being  lord-deputy, 
sent  for  him  to  come  before  him  and  the 
privy  council ;  who  coming  in,  after  he 
nad  made  a  speech'  relating  upon  what 
account  he  came  over,  he  presents  the 
box  unto  the  lord-deputy ;  who  causing 
it  to   be   opened,  that  the    secretaiy 
might  read  the  commission,  there  was 
nothing  save  a  pack  of  cards  with  the 
knave  of  clubs  uppermost;  which  not 
only  startled  the  lord-deputy  and  coun- 
cil, but  the  doctor,  who  assured  them  he 
had  a  commission,  but  knew  not  how  it 
was  gone.    Then  the  lord-deputy  made 
answer.  Let  us  have  another  commis- 
Mon,  and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the 
mean  while.    The  doctor  being  trou- 
bled in  his  mind,  went  away,  and  re- 
turned into  England,  and  coming  to  the 
court,  obtained  another  commission; 


but,  staying  for  a  wind  on  the  water- 
side, news  came  to  Jiim  that  the  queen 
was  dead:  and  thus  God  preserved  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland."— -Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  so  delighted  with  thi^  story, 
which  was  related  to  her  by  lord  Fitz- 
Walter  on  his  return  to  England,  that 
she  lent  for  Elizabeth  Edmunds,  whose 
h\isband*s  name  was  Matterahad,  and 
^ave  her  a  pension  of  40/.  during  her 
life. 

In  Scotland  the  seeds  of  reformation  ^ 
were  very  early  sown  by  seVjeral  noble- 
men who  had  resided  in  Germany  dur 
ing  the  religious  disputes  there ;  but  for 
many  years  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
power  of  the  pope,  seconded  by  inhu- 
man laws  ana  barbarous  executions. 
The  most  eminent  opposer  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction  was  John  Knox,  a  disciple  of 
Calvin,  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  invinci- . 
ble  fortitude.  On  all  occasions  he  raised 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  reformers, 
and  encouraged  them  to  go  on  with^heir 
work,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
and  treachery  of  the  queen-regent ;  till 
at  last,  in  1561,  by  the  assistance  of  an 
English  army  sent  by  Elizabeth^  popery 
was,  in  a  manner,  totally  extirpated 
throughout  the  kingdom.  From  this  pe- 
riod the  form  of  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline,  established,  by  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  has  had  the  ascendancy  in 
Scotland. 

On  the  review  of  this  article,  what 
reason  have  we  to  admire  Infinite  Wis- 
dom, in  making  human  events  appa- 
rently fortuitous,  subservient  to  the 
spreaii  of  the  Gospel !  What  reason  to 
adore  that  Divine  Power  which  was 
here  evidently  manifested  in  oppositioa 
to  all  the  powers  of  the  world !  What 
reason  to  praise  that  Goodness,  which 
thus  caused  light  and  truth  to  break 
forth  for  the  happiness  and  salvation  of 
millions  of  the  human  race  I 

For  farther  information  on  this  inte- 
resting subject  we  refer  xnir  readers  to 
the  works  of  Burnet  and  Brandt;  to 
Beausobre's  Historie  <fe  la  Reforrnation 
dans  /'  Emfiire,  et  lea  Etata  de  la  Cou' 
fession  d*Augusbourg  de/iuialSlT^lSSO, 
m  4  vols.  8vo.  Berlin,  1785  i  Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical  History  ;  and  particular- 
ly the  Apiiendix  to  vol.  iv.  p.  136,  on 
the  sfiii-it  of  the  reformers,  by  Dr. 
Maclaine.  See  also  Sleidan  De  Statu 
Religionis  et  Reifiublicse  Carolo  V. ; 
Father  PauVa  Hist,  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Charles 
v.;  JCnoir'saiidDr.  Gilbert  Steward's 
Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  ; 
JEnc.  Brit.;  An  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and 
Influence  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther^ 
by  B.  C.  Killiera,  which  work  obtainea 
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the  prize  cm  this  question  (proposed  by 
the  National  Institute  of  France  in  the 
public  sitting  of  the  15th  Germinal,  in 
the  year  10,)  "  What  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  the  reformation  by  Luther  on 
Uic  political  situation  of  the  different 
states  of  Europe,  and  on  the  progress 
of  knowledge  f  H.  Moore's  Binte  to  a 
Yottnfc  Princess^  vol.  ii.  eh.  35. 

REFORMED  CHURCH.  See 
Churah  Reformed. 

REFUGEES,  a  term  first  appKed  to 
the  French  Protestants,  who,  by  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  were 
constrdned  to  fly  from  persecution,  and 
take  refiige  in  foreign  countries.  Since 
thirt  time,  however,  it  has  been  extend- 
ed to  all  such  as  leave  their  country  in 
times  of  distress.    See  Huguenots. 

REGIUM  DONUM  MONEY,  mo- 
ney allowed  by  government  to  the  Dis- 
senters. The  origin  of  it  ^was  in  the 
year  1723.  As  the  Dissenters  approved 
themsidves  strong  friends  to  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  they  enjoyed  favour ;  and, 
•  being  excluded  all  lucrative  preferment 
in  the  church,  the  prime  minister  wish- 
ed to  reward  them  lor  their  loyalty,  and, 
by  a  retMning  fee,  preserve  them  stead- 
fast A  considerable  sum,  therefore, 
was  annually  lodged  with  the  heads  of 
the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Baptists,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
necessitous  ministei:s  of  their  congrega- 
tions. 

REGENERATION,  a  new  birth ; 
that  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which 
we  experience  a  change  of  heart  It  is 
to  be  aistinguished  from  bafitism  which 
is  an  external  rite,  though  some  have 
confounded  them  together.  Nor  does  it 
signify  a  mere  reformation  of  the  out- 
wurd  conduct  Nor  is  it  a  conversion 
from  one  sect  or  creed  to  another;  or 
even  from  atheism.  Nor  are  new  fa- 
culties given  in  this  change.  Nor  does 
it  consist  in  new  revelations,  succession 
of  terrors  or  consolations ;  or  any  whis-. 
per  as  it  were  from  God  to  the  heart, 
concerning  his  secret  love,  choice,  or 
purpose  to  save  us.  It  is  expressed  m 
Scripture  by  being  bom  again,  John, 
iiL  7.  bom  from  above,  so  it  may  be  ren- 
dered, John,  iii.  2, 7,  27.  being  Quicken- 
ed, Ephes.  il  1.  Christ  formed  in  the 
heart.  Gal.  iv.  12.  a  partaking  of  the 
Divine  nature,  2  Pet  i.  4.  The  efficient 
cause  of  regenerdtioi>  is  the  Divine  Spi- 
rit That  man  is  not  the  author  pf  it  is 
evident,  if  we  consider,  1.  The  case  in 
which  men  are  before  it  takes  place ;  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  inability,  John, 
iii.  4.— 2.  The  nature  of  the  wo.'k  shows 
plidnly  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
men  to  do  it :  it  is  called  a  creation,  a 


production  of  a  new  principle  which  was 
not  before,  and  which  man  could  not 
himself  produce,  Eph.  ii.  8, 10. — 3.  It  is 
exprcssiy  denied  to  be  of  men,  but  de- 
clared to  be  of  God,  John,  i.  12,  1.^ 
1  John,  iii.  9.  The  instrumental  cause, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  the  word  of 
God,  Jam.  i.  18.  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  The  4 
evidences  of  it  are,  conviction  of  sin, 
holy  sorrow,  deep  humilit}'-,  knowledge, 
faith,  repentance,  love,  and  devotedness 
to  God  s  glory.  The  firofierties  of  it 
are  these :  1.  It  is  a  fiasstve  work,  and 
herein  it  diflFers  from  conversion.  In 
regeneration  we  are  passive,  and  receive 
from  God ;  in  conversion  we  are  active, 
and  turn  to  him. — 2.  It  is  an  irresistidle, 
or  rather  an  invincible,  work  of  God's 
grace,  Eph.  iii.  8. — 3.  It  is  an  instanta- 
neous act,  for  there  can  be  no  medium 
between  life  and  death;  and  here  it 
differs  from  sanctification,  which  is  pro- 
gressive.— 4.  It  is  a  comfilete  act,  and 
perfect  in  its  kind ;  a  change  of  the 
whole  man,  2  Cor.  v.  17.-^.  It  is  a 
great  and  imfiortant  act,  both  as  to  its 
author  and  effedts,  Eph.  iL  4^  5. — 6.  It  is 
an  internal  act,  not  consisting  in  bare 
outward  forms,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27.— 
7.  Visible  as  to  its  effects,  1  John,  iii.  14. 
—8.  Delightful,  1  Pet  i.  8.-9.  Neces- 
sary, John,  iii.  3. — 10.  It  is  an  act,  the 
blessings  of  which  i^e  can  never  finally 
lose,  John,  xiii.  1.  See  Calling,  Con- 
version ;  and  Charnock*s  Works,  voL 
il  p.  1.  to  230 ;  Cole  and  Wright,  but 
especially  Withersfioon  on  Regenera" 
tion;  Doddridge's  Ten  Sermons  on  the 
Subject ;  Dr,  IxilPs  Body  of  Divinity, 
article  Regeneration  ;  Dr,  Chvenonthe 
S/iirit ;  Lime  Street  Lectures,  ser.  8. 

RELICS,  in  the  Roman  church,  the 
remains  of  tiie  bodies  or  clothes  of  saints 
or  martyrs,  and  the  instruments  by 
which  they  were  put  to  death,  devoutly 
preserved,  in  honour  to  their  memory ; 
kissed,  revered,  and  carried  in  proces- 
sion. 

The  respect  which  was  justly  due  to 
the  martyrs  and  teachers  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  in  a  few  ages,  increased  al- 
most to  adoration ;  and  at  length  adora- 
tion was  really  psdd  both  to  departed 
saints,  ai^d  to  relics  of  holy  men,  or  hdv 
things.    The  abuses  of  the  church  of 
Rome  with  respect  to  relics,  are  very 
flagrant  and  notorious;  for  such  was 
the  rage  for  them  at  one  time,  that,  as 
F.  Mabillon,  a  Benedictine,  justiy  com- 
plains, the  altars  wete  loaded  with  sus-    . 
pected  relics ;  numerous  spurious  ones   1 
being  every  where  offered  to  the  piety  , 
and  devotion  of  the  fdthfiil.    He  adds,  j 
too,  that  bones  are  often  consecrated, 
which,  so  far  froin  belonging  to  saints^  j 
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probably  do  not  belong  to  Christians. 
From  the  catacombs  numerous  relics 
have  been  taken,  and  yet  it  is  not  known 
who  were  the  persons  interred  therein. 
In  the  eleveritn  century,  relics  were 
tried  by  fire,  and  those  which  did  not 
consume  were  reckoned  genuine,  and 
the  rest  not  Relics  were,  and  still  are, 
preserved  on  the  altars  whereon  mass 
IS  celebrated;  a  square  hole  being  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  altar  bi^  enough  to 
receive  the  hand ;  and  herem  is  the  re- 
lic deposited,  being  first  wrapped  in  red 
silk,  and  enclosed  m  a  leaden  box. 

The  Romanists  plead  antiouity  in  be- 
half of  relics ;  for  the  Manicnees,  out  of 
hatred  to  the  flesh,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  an  evil  principle,  refused  to 
honour  the  relics  of  samts;  which  is 
reckoned  a  kind  of  pr6of  that  the  Ca- 
tholics did  it  in  the  first  ages. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  touching 
of  linen  clothes,  or  relics,  from  an  opi- 
nion of  some  extraordinary  virtue  de- 
rived therefrom,  was  as  ancient  as  the 
fii'st  ages,  there  being  a  hole  made  in 
the  coffins  of  the  forty  martyrs  at  Con- 
stantinople expressly  for  that  purpose. 
The  honouring  the  relics  of  saints,  on 
which  the  church  of  Rome  afterwards 
founded  her  superstitious  and  lucrative 
use  of  them,  as  objects  of  devotion,  as 
a  kind  of  charms,  or  amulets,  and  as 
instiniments  of  pretended  miracles,  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  a  very  an- 
cient custom  that  prevailed  among 
Christians,  of  assemblmg  at  the  ceme- 
teries or  burj'ing  places  of  the  martyrs, 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating 
them,  ana  of  performing  divine  wor- 
ship. When  tne  profession  of  Christi- 
anity obtained  the  protection  of  civil  go- 
vernment, under  Constantino  the  Great, 
stately  churches  were  erected  over  se- 
pulchres, and  their  names  and  memo- 
ries were  treated  with  every  possible 
token  of  affection  and  respect.  This  re- 
verence, however,  gradually  exceeded 
all  reasonable  bounds;  and  those  prav- 
ers  and  religious  services  were  thought 
to  have  a  peculiar  sanctity  and  virtue 
which  were  performed  over  their  tombs: 
hence  the  practice  which  afterwards  ob- 
tained of  depositing  relics  of  saints  and 
martyrs  under  the  altars  in  all  churches. 
This  practice  was  then  thought  of  such 
importance,  that  St  Ambrose  would  not 
consecratfe  a  church  because  it  had  no 
relics^  and  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople m  Tmllo  ordained,  that  those  al- 
tars should  be  demolished  under  which 
there  were  foimd  no  relics.  The  rage 
of  procurmg  relics  for  this  and  other 
purposes  of  a  similar  nature  became 
so  excesave,  that  in  386,  the  emperor 


Theodosius  the  Great  was  obliged  to 
pass  a  Uw,  forbidding  the  people  to  dig 
np  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  and  to 
traffic  in  their  relics. 

Such  was  the  ori^n  of  that  respect 
for  sacred  relics,  which  afterwards  was 
perverted  into  a  formal  worship  of  them, 
and  became  the  occasion  of  innumerable 
processions,  pilgrimages,  ?md  miracles, 
from  which  the  church  of  Rome  hath 
derived  incredible  advantage.  In  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  i£  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  reverence  departed  saints,  and 
to  confide  in  their  intercessions  and  suc- 
cours; to  clothe  them  with  an  imaginary 
power  of  healing  diseases,  working  mi- 
racles, and  delivering  from  all  sorts  of 
calamities  and  dangers;  their  bones, 
their  clothes,  the  apparel  and  furniture 
they  had  possessea  during  .their  lives, 
the  very  ground  which  they  had  touch- 
ed, or  in  which  their  putrefied  carcasses 
were  laid,  were  treated  with  a  stupid 
veneration,  and  supposed  to  retain  the 
marvellous  virtue  ot  healing  all  disor- 
ders, both  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  de- 
fending such  as  possessed  them  against 
all  the  assaults  and  devices  of  the 
devil.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was, 
tliat  every  one  was  eager  to  provide 
himself  with  these  salutaiy  remedies ; 
consequently  great  numbers  undertook 
fatiguing  ajid  perilous  voyages,  and  sub- 
jected themselves  to  all  sorts  of  hard- 
sliips ;  while  others  made  use  of  this  de- 
lusion to  accumulate  their  riches,  and  to 
impose  upon  the  miserable  multitude 
by  the  most  impious  and  shocking  in- 
ventions. As  the  demand  for  relics  was 
prodigious  and  universal,  the  clergy  em- 
ployed the  utmost  dexterity  to  satisfy 
all  demands,  and  were  far  from  bemg 
nice  in  the  methods  tliey  used  for  that 
end^  The  bodies  of  the  saints  were 
sought  by  fasting  and  prayer,  instituted 
by  the  priest,  in  order  to  obtain  a  di- 
vine answer,  and  an  infallible  direction ; 
and  this  pretended  direction  never  failed 
to  accomplish  their  desires:  the  holy 
carcass  was  always  found,  and  that  ad- 
ways  in  consequence,  as  they  impiously 
^ve  out,  of  the  suggestion  and  inspira- 
tion of  God  himself  Each  discovery  of 
this  kind  was  attended  with  excessive 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  animated  the 
zeal  of  these  devout  seekers  to  enrich 
the  church  still  more  and  more  with 
this  new  kind  of  treasure.  Many  tra- 
velled with  this  view  mto  the  eastern 
provinces,  and  frequented  the  places/ 
which  Christ  and  his  disciples  had  ho- 
noured with  their  presence;  that  with 
the  bones  and  other  sacred  remains  of 
the  first  heralds  of  the  Gospel,  they 
might  comfort  tlejected  minds,  cahn 
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trembfing  consciences,  save  sinking 
states,  and  defend  their  inhabitants  from 
all  sorts  of  calamities.  Nor  did  these 
pious  travellers  return  home  empty: 
&ie  craft,  dexterity,  and  knavery  ot  the 
Greeks,  found  a  nch  prey  in  the  stupid 
credulity  of  the  Latin  relic-hunters, 
and  made  a  profitable  commerce  of  this 
new  devotion.  The  latter  paid  consi- 
derable sums  for  legs  and  arms,  skulls, 
and  jaw-bones  (several  of  which  were 
Pagan,  and  some  not  human,)  and  other 
things  that  were  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  primitive  worthies  of  the 
Chrisdan  church ;  and  thus  the  Latin 
churches  came  to  the  possession  of  those 
celebrated  relics  of  St.  Mark,  St  James, 
St.  Bartholomew,  Cyprian,  Pantaleon, 
and  others,  which  they  show  at  this  day 
with  so  much  ostentation.  But  there 
were  many,  who,  unable  to  procure  for 
themselves  these  spiritual  treasures  by 
voyages  and  prayers,  had  recourse  to 
violence  and  theft;  for  all  sorts  of 
means,  and  all  sorts  of  attempts,  in  a 
cause  of  this  nature,  were  considered, 
when  successftil,  as  pious  and  accepta- 
ble to  the  Supreme  Being.  Besides  the 
arguments  from  antiquity,  to  which  the 
Papists  refer  in  vindication  of  their  wor- 
ship of  relics,  of  which  the  reader  may 
form  some  judgment  from  this  article, 
Bellarmin^  appeals  to  Scripture  in  sup- 
port of  it ;  and  cites  the  following  pas- 
sages, viz.  Exod.  xiii.  19.  Deut.  xxxiv.' 
6.  2  Kings,  xiii.  21.  2  Kings,  xxiii.  16, 
ir,  18.  Isaiah,  xi.  10.  Mat.  xi.  20,  21, 
22.  Acts,  V.  12,  15.  Acts,  xix.  11, 12. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Bri- 
tain do  not  acknowledge  any  worship  to 
be  due  to  I'elics,  but  merely  a  high  ve- 
neration and  respect,  by  which  moans 
they  think  they  honour  God,  who,  they 
say,  has  often  wrought  very  extraordi- 
naiy  miracles  by  them.  But,  however 
proper  this  veneration  and  respect  may 
be,  its  abuse  has  been  so  great  ^and  so 
g[eneral,  as  fully  to  warrant  tlie  rejec- 
tion of  Uiem  altogether. 

Eelica  are  forbidden  to  be  used  or 
brought  into  England  by  several  sta- 
tutes ;  and  justices  of  peace  are  em- 
powered to  search  houses  for  po])ish 
books  and  relics,  which,  when  found, 
are  to  be  defaced,  and  burnt,  &c.  3  Jac. 
L  cap.  26. 

RELIEF,  a  species  of  Dissenters  in 
Scotland,  whose  only  difference  from 
the  Scotch  established  church  is  the 
choosing  their  own  pastors.  They  were 
separated  from  the  church  in  the  year 
1/52,  occasioned  by  Mr. Thomas  Gilles- 
pie heme  deposed  for  refusmg  to  assist 


When  Mr.  Gillespie  was  deprived  erf 
his  parish,  he  removed  to  Dumferlipe, 
and  preached  there  to  a  congregation 
who  were  attached  to  him,  and  vehe- 
mently opposed  the  law  of  patronage. 
Being  excluded  from  the  communion  of 
the  church,  he,  with  two  or  three  other 
ministers,  constituted  themselves  into  a 

gresbytery,  called  the  Presbytery  <rf 
leliei;  willing  to  afford  relief  to  all 
**  who  adhered  to  the  constitution  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  as  exhibited  in  her 
creeds,  canons,  confessions,  and  forms 
of  worship."  They  are  unwilling,  it  is 
said,  to  be  reckoned  seceders.  Their 
licentiates  are  educated  under  the  esta- 
blished church  professors,  whose  certi- 
ficates they  acknowledge.  Many  of  their 
people  receive  the  Lord's  supper  with 
equal  readiness  in  the  established 
church  as  in  their  own.  The  reh'ef 
synod  consists  of  about  sixty  congrega- 
tions, and  about  36,000  persons. 

RELIGION  is  a  Latm  word,  derived, 
according  to  Cicero,  from  relegerct 
**to  re-consider;*'  but  according  to 
Servius  and  most  modem  erammanans, 
from  religare,  **  to  bind  fast."  If  the 
Ciceronian  etymolo^  be  the  true  one, 
the  word  religion  will  denote  the  dili- 
gent study  whatever  pertains  to  the 
worship  01  God ;  but,  according  to  the 
other  derivation,  it  denotes  that  obliga- 
tion which  we  feel  on  our  minds  from 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  some 
superior  power.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  sect ;  but,  in  a 
practical  sense,  it  is  generally  consider- 
ed as  the  same  with  godliness,  or  a  life 
devoted  to  the  worship  and  fear  of  God. 
Dr.  Doddridge  thus  defines  it :  "  Reli- 
gion consists  in  the  resolution  of  the 
will  for  God,  and  in  a  constant  care  to 
avoid  whatever  we  are  persuaded  he 
would  disapprove,  to  despatch  the  work 
he  has  assigned  us  in  lire,  and  to  pro- 
mote his  glory  in  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind." See  GoDLiNESS.J  The  foun- 
dation of  all  religion  rests  on  the  belief 
of  the  existence  of  God.  As  we  have, 
however,  already  considered  the  evi- 
dences of  the  divine  existence,  they 
need  not  be  enumerated  again  in  this 
place ;  the  reader  will  find  them  under 
the  article  Existence  of  God. 

Religion  has  been  divided  into  natural 
and  revealed.  By  natural  religion  is 
meant  that  knowledge,  veneration,  and 
love  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  those 
duties  to  him,  oiir  fellow-creatures,  and 
ourselves,  which  are  discoverable  by 
the  right  exercise  of  our  rational  facul- 
ties, from  considering  the  nature  and 


*J*^«  admission  6f  a  minister  to  a  pa-    perfections  of  Grod,  and  our  relaticMi  tc 
nsh  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  him.  ||  him  and  to  one  another.    Bv  revealed 
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rtUgion  Is  understood  that  discovery 
whicli  he  has  made  to  us  of  his  mind 
and  will  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  it 
respects  natural  religion,  some  doubt 
whether,  properly  speaking,  there  can 
be  any  such  thing ;  since,  through  the 
fall»  reason  is  so  depraved,  that  man 
without  revelation  is  under  the  greatest 
darkness  and  misery,  as  may  be  easily 
seen  by  considering  the  history  of  those 
nations  who  are  destitute  of  it,  and  who 
are  riven  up  to  barbarism,  ignorance, 
cruehy,  and  evils  of  every  kind.  So  far 
as  this,  however,  may  be  observed,  that 
the  light  of  nature  can  give  us  no  pro- 
per ideas  of  God,  nor  inform  us  what 
worship  will  be  acceptable  to  him.  It 
does  not  tell  us  how  man  became  a  fallen 
sinful  creature,  as  he  is,  nor  how  he  can 
be  recovered.  It  affords  us  no  intelli- 
gence as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  fu- 
ture state  of  happiness  and  misery.  The 
apostle,  indeed,  observes,  that  the  Gen- 
tiles have  the.  law  written  on  their 
hearts,  and  are  a  law  unto  themselves ; 
yet-  the  greatest  moralists  among  them 
were  so  blinded  as  to  be  guilty  of,  and 
actually  to  countenance  the  greatest 
vices.  Such  a  system,  therefore,  it  is 
supposed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  re- 
ligious  which  leaves  man  in  such  un- 
certainty, ignorance,  and  impiety.  [See 
Revelation.]  On  the  other  side  it  is 
observed,  **that,  though  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  pa- 
rents of  mankind  received  all  their 
theological  knowledge  by  aufiematural 
means,  it  is  yet  obvious  that  some  parts 
of  that  knowledge  must  have  been  capa- 
ble of  a  proof  purely  rational,  otherwise 
not  a  single  religious  truth  could  have 
been  conveyed  through  the  succeeding 
generations  of  the  human  I'ace  but  by 
the  immediate  inspii-atiou  of  each  indi- 
vidual. We,  indeed,  admit  many  pipo- 
positions  as  certainly  true,  upon  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures,  and  we  receive  these  Scrij)- 
tares  with  gratitude  as  the  lively  ora- 
cles of  God ;  but  it  is  self-evident  that 
•we  could  not  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  were  we  not  convinced  by  natural 
jneans  that  God  exists;  that  he  is  a 
being  of  goodness,  justice,  and  power; 
and  that  he  inspired  with  divine  wisdom 
the  penmen  of  these  sacred  volumes, 
l^ow,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  no 
man,  or  body  of  men,  left  to  themselves 
from  infancy  in  a  desert  world,  would 
ever  have  made  a  theological  discovery, 
yet,  whatever  propositions  relating  to 
the  being  and  attributes  of  the  First 
Cause,  and  duty  of  man,  can  be  demon- 
fitrattd  by  human  reason,  independent 
45 


of  written  revelation,  may  be  caUed  wa- 
tural  theology f  and  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  being  to  us  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  all  religion.  Natural  theoloey, 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  revelation;  for, 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  it,  we 
could  have  no  evidence  that  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  indeed  the  word  of  God." 

The  religions  which  exist  in  the  world 
have  been  generally  divided  into  four, 
the  Pagan,  the  Jewish,  the  Mahome- 
tan, and  the  Christian ;  to  which  arti- 
cles the  reader  is  referred.  The  va- 
rious duties  of  the  Christian  religion 
also  are  stated  in  their  different  places. 
See  also,  as  connected  with  this  article, 
the  articles  Inspiration,  Revela- 
tion, and  Theology,  and  books  there 
recommended.  ' 

RELIGIOUS,  in  a  general  sense, 
something  that  relates  to  religion.  It  is 
also  used  for  a  person  engaged  by  so- 
lemn vows  to  the  monastic  lite;  or  a 
person  shut  up  in  a  monastery,  to  lead  a 
life  of  devotion  and  austerity  under  some 
rule  or  institution.  The  male  religious 
are  called  monks  and  friars;  the  fe- 
males, nuns  and  canonesses, 

RELLYANISTS,orRELLYAN  Uni- 
versal ists,  the  followers  of  Mr. 
James  Relly.  He  first  commenced  his 
ministerial  character  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Whitfield,  and  was  received  with 
great  popularity.  Upon  a  change  of  his 
views,  he  encduntered  reproach,  and 
-Vyras  pronounced  by  many  as '  an  enemy 
to  godliness.  He  believed  that  Christ 
as  a -Mediator  was  so  united  to  man- 
kind, that  his  actions  were  theirs,  his 
obedience  and  sufferings  theirs;  and, 
consequently,  that  he  has  as  fiilly  re- 
stored the  whole  human  race  to  the  di- 
vine favour,  as  if  all  had  obeyed  and 
suffered  in  their  own  persons ;  and  upon 
this  persuasion  he  preached  a  finished 
salvation,  called  by  the  apostie  Jude, 
"The  common  salvation.*'  Many  of  his 
followers  are  removed  to  thq  worid  of 
spirits,  but  a  branch  still  survives,  and 
meets  at  the  chapel  in  Windmill-street, 
Moorfields,  Londcm;  where  there  are 
diffei'ent  In^thren  who  speak.  They 
are  not  observers  of  ordinances,  such  as 
water-baptism  and  the  sacrament ;  pn>- 
fessing  to  believe  only  in  tme  bs^tism, 
which  they  call  an  immersion  of  the 
mind  or  conscience  into  truth  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  €rod;  and  by 
the  same  Spirit  they  are  enabled  to  feed 
on  Christ  as  the  bread  of  life,  profesang 
that  in  and  with  Jesus  they  possess  aU 
thmgs.  They  inculcate  and  maintain 
good  works  for  necessary  purposes; 
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iMit  contend  tbat  the  prinapal  and  only 
works  which  ought  to  be  attended  to,  is 
the  doing  i-eal  good  without  religious  os- 
tentation ;  that  to  relieve  the  miseries 
and  distresses  of  mankind  according  to 
our  ability,  is  doinc  more  real  good  than 
the  superstitious  observance  ofi'eligious 
ceremonies.  In  general  they  appear  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection 
to  life,  and  a  resurrection  to  condemna- 
tion ;  that  believers  only  will  be  among 
the  former,  who  as  nrst  fruits,  and 
kin^  and  priests,  will  have  part  in  the 
first  resurrection,  and  shall  reign  with 
Christ  in  his  kingdom  of  the  millennium; 
that  unbelievers  who  are  after  raised, 
must  wait  the  manifestation  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  under  that  con- 
demnation of  ccoisdence  which  a  mind 
in  darkness  and  wrath  must  necessarily 
feel ;  that  believers,  called  kin^s  and 
priests,  will  be  made  the  medium  of 
communicaticm  to  their  condemned  bre- 
thren ;  and  like  Joseph  to  his  brethren, 
though  he  spoke  roughly  to  them,  in 
reality  overflowed  witn  affection  and 
tenderness ;  that  ultimately  every  knee 
shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess 
that  in  the  Lord  they  have  righteous- 
ness and  strength ;  and  thus  every  ene- 
my shall  be  subdued  to  the  kingdom 
and  glory  of  the  Great  Mediator.  A 
Mr.  Murray  belonging  to  this  society 
emigrated  to  America,  and  preached 
these  sentiments  at  Boston  and  else- 
where. Mr.  Relly  published  several 
works,  the  principal  of  which  were, 
"Union."  "The  Trial  of  Spirits." 
"  Christian  Liberty."  **  One  Baptism." 
"The  Salt  of  Sacrifice."  "Antichrist 
reasted."  "  Letters  on  Universal  Sal- 
vation," "The  Cherubimical  Mys- 
tery." 

REMEDIAL  LAW.  See  Law;  and 
article  Justification. 

REMONSTRANTS,  a  title  given  to 
the  Arminians,  by  reason  of  the  remon- 
strance which,  in  1610,  they  made  to  the 
states  of  Holland  against  the  sentence 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  condemned 
them  as  heretics.  Episcopius  and  Gro- 
tiuswere  at.  the  head  of  the  Remon- 
strants, who«e  principles  were  first  open- 
ly patronised  ki  England  by  archbishop 
Laud,  la  Holland,  the  Calvinists  pre- 
sented an  address  m  opposition  to  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Armmians,  and 
called  it  a  counter-remonstrance.  See 
Arminians  and  Dort. 

REMORSE,  uneasiness  occasioned 
bv  a  consciousness  of  guilt  When  it  is 
bi^ided  with  the  fear  of  punishment, 
and  rises  to  despair,  it  constitutes  the 
*"P^e  wretchedness  of  the  mind. 

REPENTANCE,  in  general,  is  sor- 


row for  any  thing  past  In  theology  H 
signifies  that  sorrow  for  sin  which  pro- 
duces newness  of  life.  The  Greek  werd 
most  frequently  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament for  repentance  is  ii^tavoio,  whicli 
properly  denotes  an  afterthought,  or  the 
soul  recollecting  its  own  actmgs;  and 
that  in  such  a  manner  as  toproduce  sor- 
row in  the  review,  and  a  desire  crf'amend- 
ment.  '  Another  word  also  is  used 
{iiEraiuKofiat,)  which  signifies  anxiety  or 
uneasiness  upon  the  consideration  <tf 
what  is  done.  There  are,  however,  va- 
rious kinds  of  repentance ;  as,  1.  A  ?m- 
tural  repentance,  or  what  is  merely  the 
effect  t^f  natural  conscience. — 2.  A  Jta- 
tional  repentance,  such  as  the  Jews  in 
Babylon  were  called  unto;  to  which 
temporal  blesangs  were  promised, Ezcfc 
xviii.  30. — 3.  An  external  repentance, 
or  an  outward  humiliation  for  sin,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ahab.— 4.  A  hyfiocritkal  re- 
pentance, as  represented  m  Kphraim, 
Hos.  vii.  16. — 5.  A  legal  repentance, 
which  is  a  mere  work  of  the  law,  and 
the  effect  of  convictions  of  sin  by  it, 
which  in  time  wear  off,  and  come  to 
nothing. — L  An  evangelical  repentance^ 
which  consists  in  conviction  of  sin ;  sor- 
row for  it ;  confession  of  it ;  hatred  to 
it ;  and  renunciation  of  it.  A  legal  and 
evangelical  repentance  are  distingoish- 
ed  thus:  1.  A  legal  repentance  flows 
only  from  a  sense  of  danger  and  fear 
of  wrath;  but  an  evangelical  repent- 
ance is  a  true  mourning  for  sin,  Mid  an 
earnest  desire  of  deliverance  from  it— 

2.  A  legal  repentance  flows  from  un- 
belief, but  evangelical  is  always  the  fruit 
and  consequence  of  a  saving  faith.— 

3.  A  legal  repentance  flows  from  an 
aversion  to  God  and  to  his  holy  law, 
but  an  evangelical  from  love  to  both.— 

4.  A  legal  repentance  ordinarily  flows 
from  discouragement  and  despondency, 
but  evangelic^  from  encouraging  hope. 
— 5.  A  legal  repentance  is  temporary, 
but  evangelical  is  the  daily  exercise  of 
the  time  Christian.—^.  A  legal  re- 
pentance does  at  most  produce  only  a 
partial  and  external  reformation,  but  an 
evangelical  is  a  total  change  of  heart 
and  life. 

The  author  of  true  repentance  is 
God,  Acts  V.  31.  The  subjects  of  it 
are  sinners,  since  none  but  those  who 
have  sinned  can  repent.  The  means  of 
repentance  is  the  word,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  it ;  yet  sometimei;  consideration, 
sanctified  afflictions,  conversation,  &c. 
have  been  the  instruments  of  repentance. 
The  blessings  connected  with  repent- 
ance are,  pardon,  peace,  and,  everlast- 
ing lite.  Acts  xi.  18.  The  time  of  re- 
pentance is  the  present  life^  Isaiah,  Iv. 
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6.  EccL  ix.  50.-  The  evidences  of  re- 
p^tance  ai-e,  faith,  humility,  prayer, 
and  obedience,  Zech.  xii.  10.  The  ne- 
cessity of  repentance  appears  evident 
(I'om  the  evil  of  sin ;  the  misery  It  in- 
volve? us  in  here ;  the  commands  given 
us  to  repeiri:  in  God's  word;  the  pi*o- 
mises  noade  to  the  penitent ;  and  the  ab- 
solute incapability  of  enjoying  God  here 
or  hereafter,  without  it.  See  Dickin- 
son's Letters,  let.  9 ;  Dr.  Chven  on  the 
130th  Psalm ;  Qilfs  Body  of  Divini- 
ty, article  Refientance;  Ria^Ley's  Body 
of  Divinity,  question  76 ;  Davies's  Ser- 
mons, ser.  44.  vol.  iii. ;  Case^s  Sermons, 
ser.  4;  Whitefield's  Sermons ;  Saurin's 
Sermons,  ser.  9.  vol.  iii.  Robinson's 
translation;  Scott's  Treatise  on  Re- 
fientance, 

REPROACH,  the  act  of  finding  fault 
in  opprobrious  terms,  or  attemptmg  to 
expose  to  infamy  and  disgi'ace.  In 
•whatever  cause  we  engage,  however 
disinterested  our  motives,  however  lau- 
<lable  our  designs,  reproach  is  what  we 
must  expect  JBut  it  oecomes  us  not  to 
retaliate,  but  to  bear  it  patiently ;  and 
80  to  live,  that  every  cnarge  brought 
-against;  us  be  groundless.  If  we  be  re- 
proached for  righteousness'  sake,  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  nor  to  be 
afraid.  All  ^ood  men  have  thus  suffer- 
ed, Jesus  Chnst  himself  especially.  We 
have  the  greatest  promises  of  support. 
Besides^  it  has  a  tendency  to  humole  us, 
detach  us  from  the  world,  and  excite 
in  us  a  desire  for  that  state  of  blessedness 
where  all  reproach  shall  be  done  away. 

REPROBATION,  the  act  of  aban- 
doning, or  state  of  being  abandoned,  to 
eternal  destruction,  and  is  applied  to 
that  decree  or  resolve  which  God  has 
taken  from  all  eternity  to  punish  sin- 
ners who  shall  die  in  impenitence ;  in 
-which  sense  it  is  opposea  to  election. 
See  Election  and  Predestination. 

REPROOF,  blame  or  reprehension 
spoken  to  a  person's  face.  It  is  dis- 
tmguished  from  a  reprimand  thus.  He 
who  reproves  another^^points  out  his 
fault,  and  blames  him.  He  who  re/iri- 
nands,  affects  to  punish,  and  mortifies 
the  offended.  In  giving"  refiroof,  the 
following  rules  may  oe  observed :  1.  We 
should  not  be  forward  in  reproving  our 
elders  or  superiors,  but  rather  to  re- 
monstrate and  supplicate  for  redress. 
What  the  mmisteri  of  God  do  in  this 
kind,  they  do  by  special  commission,  as 
those  that  must  give  an  account,  1  Tim. 
V.  1.  Heb.  xiii.  17. — 2.  We  must  not  re- 
prove rashly;  there  should  be  proof 
before  reproof. — 3.  We  should  not  re- 
prove for  slight  matters,  for  such  faults 
or  defects  as  propeed  from  natural 


frailty,  from  inadvertency,  or  mistake 
in  matters  of  small  consequence. — 4. 
We  should  never  reprove  unseasonably, 
as  to  the  time,  the  place,  or  the  circum- 
stances.— 5.  We  should  reprove  mildly 
and  sweetly,  in  the  calmest  manner,. in 
the  gentlest  terms. — 6.  We  should  not 
affect  to  be  reprehensive :  perhaps 
thei-e  is  no  one  ccaisidered  more  trou- 
blesome than  he  who  delights  in  findmg 
fault  with  others.  In  receiving  refiroof 
it  may  be  observed,  1.  That  we  should 
not  reject  it  merely  because  it  inay 
come  from  those  who  are  not  exactly 
on  a  level  with  ourselves.— 2.  We 
should  consider  whether  the  reproof 
given  be  not  actually  deserved;  and 
that,  if  the  reprover  knew  all,  whether 
the  reproof  would  not  be  sharper  than 
what  it  is. — 3.  Whether,  if  taken  humt^ly 
and  patiently,  it  will  not  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  us. — 4.  That  it  is  nothing 
but  pride  to  suppose  that  we  are  never 
to  be  the  subjects  of  repi*oof,  since  it  is 
human  to  err. 

RESENTMENT,  generally  used  in 
an  ill  sense,  implying  a  determination 
to  return  an  injury.  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
serves, that  resentment  is  an  union  of 
sorrow  with  malignity ;  a  combination 
of  a  passion  which  all  endeavour  to 
avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  concur 
to  detest  The  man  who  retires  to  me- 
ditate mischiet  and  to  exasperate  his 
own  rage,  whose  thoughts  are  employ- 
ed only  on  means  of  distress  and  con- 
trivances of  ruin,  whose  mind  never 
paused  from  the  remembrance  of  his 
own  sufferings,  but  to  indulge  some  hope 
of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  another, 
may  justly  oe  numbered  among  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings;  among 
those  who  are  guilty ;  who  have  neither 
the  gladness  of  prosperity,  nor  the  calm 
of  innocence. 

RESIGN ATION,a  submission  with- 
out discontent  to  the  will  of  God.  The 
obligations  to  this  duty  arise  from,  1. 
The  perfections  of  God,  Deut  xxxii.  4 
—2.  The  purposes  of  God,  Eph.  i.  11, 
— 3.  The  commands  of  God,  Heb.  xii 
9. — 4.  The  promises  of  God,  1  Pet.  v. 
7, — 5.  Our  own  interest,  Hos.  ii.  14, 
15. — 6.  The  prospect  of  eternal  felicity, 
Heb.  iv,  9,  See  articles  Affliction, 
Despair,  and  Patience;  Worthing' 
ton  on  Resignation;  Brook's  Mute 
Christian;  Qrosvenor's  Mourner;  and 
the  books  under  Affliction. 

RESTITUllON,  that  act  of  justice 
by  which  we  restore  to  our  neighbour 
whatever  we  have  unjustly  deprived 
Mm  of,  Exod»  xxii.  1.  Luke,  xix.  8. 

Moralists  observe  respecting  restitu- 
tion, 1.  That  where  it  can  be  made  in 
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kiml,  or  t!ic  mjury  can  be  ccilaiiily  va- 
lued, we  are  to  restore  the  thing  or  the 
valiiC4 — 2.  We  are  bound  to  restore  the 
thing  with  the  natural  increase  of  it, 
that  is,  to  &tisfy  for  the  loss  sustained 
m  the  mean  time,  and  the  gain  hinder- 
ed.— 5.  Where  the  thin^  cannot  be  re- 
stored, and  the  value  of  it  is  not  certain, 
we  are  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction, 
according  to  a  middle  estimation.— 4. 
We  are  at  least  to  give  by  way  of  res- 
titution what  the  law  would  ^ve,  for 
that  is  generally  eoual,  and  m  most 
cases  ratner  favouraole  than  rigorous. 
— ^.  A  man  is  not  only  bound  to  restitu- 
tion for  the  injury  he  did,  but  for  all 
chat  directly  follows  upon  the  injurious 
act.  For  the  first  injury  being  wilful, 
we  are  iupfiosed  to  will  all  that  which 
follows  upon  it.  IHllotson^s  SennonSy 
ser.  170,  171;  Chillingworth's  Works, 
ser.  T» 

RESURRECTION,  a  rising  again 
from  the  state  of  the  dead ;  generally 
applied  to  the  resurrection  of  the  last 
day.  This  doctrine  is  argued,  1.  From 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  xv. — 
2.  From  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  union, 
election,  redemption,  &c.^ — 3.  From 
Scripture  testimonies.  Matt.  xxii.  23, 
&c.  Job,  xix.  25,  27.  Isaiah,  xxvi.  19. 
Phil.  ii.  20.  1  Cor.  xv.  Dan.  xii.  2.  1 
Thess.  iv.  14.  Rev.  xx.  13. — 4.  From 
the  general  judgment,  which  of  course 
requires  it  As  to  the  nature  of  this  re- 
surrection, it  will  be,  1.  General,  Rev. 
XX.  12,  15.  2  Cor.  v.  10.— 2.  Of  the 
same  body.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
body  has  not  always  the  same  particles, 
which  are  continually  changing,  but  it 
has  always  the  same  constituent  parts, 
which  proves  its  identity;  it  is  the 
same  body  that  is  bom  that  dies,  and 
the  same  that  dies  that  shall  rise  again ; 
so  that  Mr.  Locke's  objection  to  the  idea 
of  the  same  body  is  a  mere  quibble. — 3. 
The  resurrection  will  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  Christ,  and  by  his  power,  John 
v.  28,  29.-4.  Perhaps  as  to  the  manner 
it  will  be  Bucceasvve;  the  dead  in  Christ 
rismgfirst,  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  1  Thess.  iv. 
16.  This  doctrine  is  of  great  use  and 
imfiortance.  It  is  one  of  the  fii'st  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ;  the 
whole  Gospel  stands  or  falls  with  it.  It 
serves  to  enlarge  our  views  of  the  di- 
vine perfections.  It  encourages  our 
faith  and  trust  in  God  under  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  life.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
regulate  all  our  affections  and  moderate 
our  desires  after  earthly  things.  It  sup^ 
ports  the  saints  under  the  loss  (^  near 
relations,  and  enables  them  to  i*ejoice  ! 
in  the  glorious  prospect  set  before  tnem. 
bee  Hody  on  the  Resurrection;  Pear^ 


son  '<57j  the  Creed;  Lime  Street  Lert. 
ser.  lOyffVdtts's  Ontology;  Youngs 
Last  Day;  Locke  on  the  Understam- 
inq;  1.  ii.  c.  27 ;  Warburton^s  Legation 
of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  p.  553,  &c.;  Bishofi 
Mutton's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  676,  683. 

RESURRECTION   OF  CHRIST. 
Few  articles  are  more  important  than 
this.    It  deserves  our  particular  atten- 
tion, because  it  is  the  grand  hinge  on 
which  Christianity  turns.    Hence,  says 
the  apostle,  he  was  deliveired  for  our  of- 
fences, and  raised  again  for  ourjmtifi" 
cation.    Infidels,  however,  have  disbe- 
lie\'ed  it,  but  with  what  little  r^aswi  we 
may  easily  see  on  considering  the  sub- 
ject.   "If  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ," 
says  Saurin,  "  were  not  raised  from  the 
dead,  it  must  have  been  'stolen  away. 
But  this  theft  is  incredible.    Who  ccm- 
m  itted  it  ?  The  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ? 
Would  they  have  contributed  to  his 
glory  by  countenancing  a  report  of  his 
resun'ection ?  Would  his  disciples?  It 
is  probable  they  would  not,  and  it  is 
next  to  certain  they  could  not.    How 
could  they  have  undertaken  to  remove 
the  body  ?  Frail  and  timorous  creatures, 
people  who  fled  as  soon  as  they  saw 
him  taken   into  custody;  even  Peter, 
the  most  Courageous,  trembled  at  the 
voice  6f  a  servant  girl,  and  three  times 
denied  that  he  knew  him.    People  of 
this  character,  would  they  have  dared 
to  resist  the  authority  of  the  governor? 
Would  they  have  undertaken  to  oppose 
the  determination  of  the  Sanbednm,  to 
force  a  guard, -and  to  elude,  or  over- 
come, soldiers  armed  and  aware  oi  dan- 
ger.*  If  Jesus  Christ- were  not  risen 
ag^n  (I  speak  the  languagje  of  unbe- 
lievers,) he  had  deceived  his  disci|)les , 
witii  vain  hopes  of  his  resurrection. 
How  came  the  disciples  not  to  discover 
the  imposture  t  Would  they  have  ha- 
zarded themselves  by  undertaking  an 
enterprise  so  perilous  m  favour  of  a  man 
who  nad  so  cruelly  imposed  on  their 
credulity  ?  But  were  we  to  grant  that 
they  formed  the  design  of  removing  the 
body,  how  could  they  have  execute  it? 
How  could  soldiere  armed,  and  cmi  guard, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  over-reached, 
by  a  few  timorous  people  ?  JEit/ter,  says 
St.   Augustine,  they    were    asleep,    or 
awake :  if  tliey  were  awake,  why  should 
they  suffer  the  body  to  be  taken  atvay? 
Ifasleefifhow  could  they  know  that  the 
aiscifiles  took  it  away  ?  How  dare  they 
then,  defiose  that  it  was  stolen. 

The  testimony  of  the  apostles  ftirnish- 
es  us  with  arguments,^  and  there  are 
eight  considerations  which,  give  the  evi- 
dence sufficient  weight  1.  The  nature 
(rf  these  witnesses.    Thjey  were  not  meaj 
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tt  power,  riches,  eloquence,  credit,  to 
impose   upon  the  worl^;    they  were 
poor  and  mean. — 2,  The  number  of 
these  witnesses.    See  1  Cor.  xv.  Luke, 
xxiv.  34.  Mark,  xvi.  14.  Matt,  xxviii. 
10.    It  is  not  likely  that  a  collusion 
should  have  been  held  among  so  many 
to  support  a  lie,  which  wouldf  be  of  no 
utility  to  them. — 3.  The  facts  them- 
selves which  they  avow;  not  supposi- 
tions, distant  events,  or  events  related 
by  others,  but  real  facts  which  they 
saw  with  their  own  e)res,  1  John,  i. — 4<. 
The  agreement  of  their  evidence :  they 
all  deposed  the  same  thin^. — 5.  Observe 
the  tribunals  before  which  they  gave 
evidence :  Jews  and  heathens,  philoso- 
phers and  rabbins,  courtiers  and  law- 
yers.   If  they  had  been  impostors,  the 
fraud  certainly  would  have  been  dis- 
covered.-—6.  The  place  in  which  they 
bore  their  testimony.  Not  at  a  distance, 
where  they  might  not  easily  have  been 
detected,  if  false,  but  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  synagogues,  in  the  pretorium. — 7, 
The  time  •of  this  testimony:  not  years 
after,  but  'three  days  after,  they  de- 
clared he  was  risen ;  yea^  before  their 
rage  was  quelled,  while  Calvary  was 
yet  dyed  with  the  blood  they  had  spilt. 
If  it  nad  been  a  fraud,  it  is  not  likely 
they  would  have  come  forward  in  such 
broad  day-light,  amidst  so  much  oppo- 
sition.— 8.  Lastly,  the  motives  which 
induced  them  to  publish  the   resur- 
rection :  not  to  gain  fame;  riches,  glory, 
profit ;  no,  they  exposed  themselves  to 
sufifering  and  death,  and  proclaimed  the 
truth  from  conviction  of  its  importance 
and  certainty. 

**  Collect,"  says  Saurin,  **all  these 
proofs  toother;  consider  them  in  one 
point  of  view,  and  see  how  many  extra- 
vagant suppositions  must  be  advanced, 
if  t3ie  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  be  de- 
nied. It  must  be  supposed  that  guards, 
■who  had  been  particularly  cautioned  by 
their  officers,  sat  down  to  slee^ ;  and 
that,  however,  they  deser\'ed  credit 
when  they  said  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  stolen.  It  must  be  supposed  that 
men,  who  have  been  imposed  on  in  the 
most  odious  and  cruel  ihanner  in  the 
world,  hazarded  their  dearest  enjoy- 
ments for  the  glory  of  an  impostor.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  ignorant  and  illi- 
terate n*en,  who  had  neither  reputa- 
tion, fortune,  nor  eloquence,  possessed 
the  art  of  fascinating  the  eyes  of  all  the 
church.  It  must  be  supposed  either 
that  five  hundred  persons  were  all  de- 
prived of  their  senses  at  a  time,  or  that 
they  were  all  deceived  in  the  plainest 
matters  of  fact ;  or  that  this  multitude 
of  fake  witnesses  had  found  out  the  se- 
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cret  ot  never  contradicting  themselves 
or  one  another,  and  of  being  always  uni- 
form in  their  testimony.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  the  most  expert  courts  of 
judicature  could  not  find  out  a  shadow 
of  contradiction  in  a  palpable  imposture 
It  must  be  supposed  that  the  apostles, 
sensible  men  m  other  cases,  chose  pre- 
cisely those  places  and  those  times 
which  were  most  unfavourable  to  their 
views.  It  must  be  supposed  that  mil- 
lions madly  suffered  imprisonments,  tor- 
tures, and  crucifixions,  to  spread  an  il- 
lusion. It  must  be  supposed  that  ten 
thousand  miracles  were  wrought  in  fa- 
vour of  falsehood,  or  all  these  facts 
must  be  denied;  and  then  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  apostles  were  idiots; 
that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  were 
idiots ;  and  that  all  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  idiots." 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  affords  us  a  variety  of  useful  in- 
stnictions.  Here  we  see  evidence  of 
divine  power ;  prophecy  accomplished ; 
the  character  of  Jesus  established ;  his 
work  finished;  and  a  future  state  proved. 
It  is  a  ground  of  faith,  the  basis  pf 
hope,  a  source  of  consolation,  and  a 
stimulus  to  obedience.  See  Saurin'a 
Sermons,  ser.  8.  vol.  ii.  Robinstfn's 
translation  i  Ditton  and  West  on  the 
Resurrection;  Cook's  Illtcstration  of 
the  general  evidence  establishing  the 
realSu  of  Christ's  resurrection,  p.  323, 
Ecc.  Rev.  vol.  4.  but  especially  a  small 
but  admirable  Essay  on  the  Resurr^e* 
tion  ofChristy  by  Mr,,  Dore, 

RETIREMENT,  the  state  of  a  per- 
son who  quits  a  public  station  in  order 
to  be  alone.  Retirement  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  a  wise  man.  To  him  **  the 
hour  of  solitude  is  the  hour  of  medita- 
tion. He  communes  with  his  own  heart. 
He  reviews  the  actions  of  his  past  life. 
He  corrects  what  is  amiss.  He  re- 
joices in  what  is  right :  and,  wiser  by 
experience,  lays  the  plan  of  his  future 
life.  The  great  and  the  noble,  the  wise 
and  the  learned,  the  pious  and  the 
^ood,  have  been  lovers  of  serious  re- 
tirement. On  this  field  the  patriot 
forms  his  schemes,  the  philosopher  pur- 
sues his  discoveries,  the  saint  improves 
himself  in  wisdom  and  goodness.  Soli- 
tude is  the  hallowed  ground  which  reli- 
gion in  every  age  has  adopted  as  its  own. 
There  her  sacred  inspiration  is  fellj^'ftlld^ 
her  holy  mysteries  elevate  th^1«M)u  ;^ 
there  devotion  lifts  up  the  voice  i  thei^  , 
falls  the  tear  of  contrition;  there  tl^ 
heart  pours  itself  forth  before  hhn  Who 
made,  and  him  who  redeemed  it.  Apart 
ftom  men,  we  live  with  nature,  and  con- 
verse with  God,"  Logan' H  Sermon8,\ol 
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ii.  ser.  2. :  Blair^a  Ser,  ser.  ix.  vol.  i. ; 
Batea^s  Rural  PhUoaofihy;  Bmvater*8 
Recluae ;  Zimmerman  on  Solitude. 

REVELATION,  the  act  of  reveal- 
ing or  making  a  thing  public  that  was 
before  unknown ;  it  is  also  used  for  the 
discoveries  made  by  God  to  his  pro- 
phets, and  by  them  to  the  world ;  and 
more  particulariy  for  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  A  revela- 
don  is,  in  the  first  place,  ^o««ft/e.  God 
may,  for  any  thing  we  can  certainly 
tdl,  think  proper  to  make  some  dis- 
covery to  his  creatures  which  they  knew 
not  before.  As  he  is  a  being  of  mfinite 
power,  we  may  be  assured  he  cannot  be 
at  a  loss  for  means  to  communicate  his 
will,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
sufficiently  mark  it  his  own. — 2.  It  is 
deairable.  For,  whatever  the  light  of 
nature  could  do  for  man  before  reason 
was  depraved,  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
done  little  for  man  since.  ThougH  rea- 
son be  necessary  to  examine  the  autho- 
rity of  divine  revelation,  yet,  in  the 
present  state,  it  is  incapable  of  giving 
us  proper  discoveries  of  God,  the  way 
of  salvation,  or  of  bringing  us  into  a 
state   of  communion    with    God^     It 

therefore  foUows 3.  That  it  is  necea- 

aary.  Without  it  we  can  attain  to  no 
certain  knowledge  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  _ 
the  Holy  Ghost,  of  pardon,  of  justifica- 
tion, of  sanctification,  of  happiness,  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.—4.  No  revelation,  as  Mr.  Browh 
observes,  relative  to  the  redemption  of 
mankind,  could  answer  its  respective 
ends,  unless  it  were  sufficiently  marked 
with  internal  and  external  evidencea. 
That  the  Bible  hath  internal  evidence, 
is  evident  from  the  ideas  it  gives  us  of 
God*s  perfections,  of  the  law  of  nature, 
of  redemption,  of  the  state  of  man,  &c. 
As  to  its  external  evidence,  it  is  easily 
seen  by  the  characters  of  the  men  wfto 
composed  it,  the  miracles  wrought,  its 
success,  the  fulfilment  of  itspredictions, 
&C.  [See  Scripture.]  5.  The  contenta 
of  revelation  are  agreeable  to  reason.  It 
is  true  there  are  some  things  above  the 
reach  of  rea^n ;  but  a  revelation  con- 
taining such  things  is  no  contradiction, 
as  long  as  it  is  not  against  reason ;  for 
if  every  thmg  be  rejected  which  cannot 
be  exactly  comprehended,  we  must  be- 
come jinbelievers  at  once  of  almost 
every  thing  around  us.  The  doctrines, 
the  institutions,  the  threatenings,  the 
precepts,  the  promises,  of  the  Bible,  are 
every  way  reasonable.  The  matter, 
form,  and  exhibition  of  revelation  are 
consonant  with  reason. — 6.  The  revela- 
tion contained  in  our  Bible  is  perfectly 
credible.   It  is  an  address  to  the  reason,  J 


judgnjent,  and  afiections  of  men.    The 
Old    Testament    abounds    with  .  the 
finest  specimens  of  history,  sublimity, 
and  interesting  scenes  of  Providence. 
The  facts  of  the  New  Testament  are 
supported  by  imdoubted  evidence  frtma 
enemies  and  friends.    The  attestatiops 
to  the  early  existence  of  Christianity 
are  numerous  from  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Irensus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tatian,  who 
were  Christians ;  and  bv  Tacitus,  Sue- 
ton,  Serenus,    Plniy,  &C.    who  were 
Heathens."     [See  Chrxstianity.]— f 
The  revelations  contained  In  our  &ble 
are  divinely  ina/iired.    The  matter,  the 
manner,  the  scope,  the  predictions,  mi- 
raclesjpreservation,  &c.  &c.  all  prove 
this.  [See  Inspiration.] — 8.  Revela- 
tion is  intended  for  univeraal  benejfit.  It 
is  a  common  objection  to  it,  that  luther- 
to  it   has  been  confined  to  few,  and 
therefore  could  not  come  from  God  who 
is  so  benevolent ;  but  this  mode  of  ar- 
guing will  equally  hold  good  against  the 
Permission  of  sm,  the  inequalities  of 
rovidence,  the  dreadfiil  evils  and  mi- 
series of  mankmd  which   God  codd 
have  prevented.    It  must  be  farther  ob- 
served, that  none  deserve  a  revelation; 
that  men  have  despised  and  abused  the 
early  revelations  he  gave  to  his  people. 
This  revelation,  we  have  reason  to  oe- 
lieve,  shall  be  made  known  to  mankind. 
Already  it  is  spreading  its  genuine  in- 
fluence.   In  the  cold  regions   of  the 
north,  in  the   burning  regions  of  the 
south,  the  Bible  be^ns  to  be  known; 
and,  from  the  predictions   it  contains, 
we  believe  the  glorious  sun  of  revela- 
tion shall  shine  and  illuminate  the  whole 
globe. — 9.    The   effects    of   revelation 
which  have  already  taken  place  in  tiae 
world  have  been  astonishing.     In  pro- 
portion as  the  Bible  has  been  kno^n, 
arts  and  sciences  have  been  cultivated, 
peace  and  liberty  have  been  diffused, 
civil  and  moral  obligation  have  been  at- 
tended to.  Nations  haye  emerged  from 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  whole  com- 
munities have  been  morally  reformed, 
unnatural  practices  abolished,  and  wise 
laws   instituted.    Its   spiritual    effects 
have  been  wonderful.    Kings  and  pea- 
sants, conouerors  and  philosophers,  the 
wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  have  been  brought  to  the  foot  d 
the  cross ;  yea,  millions  have  been  en- 
lightened,   improved,    refonned,    and 
made  happy  by  its  influences,     JL,et  anv 
one  deny  this,  and  he  must  be  a  hard- 
ened, ignorant  infidel,  indeed-      Great 
is  the  truth,  and  must  prevail.      See 
Dr.  JUeland^a  Mecessity  of  JRexf elation. 
"This  work,"  says  Mr.  Ryland,  "has 
had  no  answer,  and  I  am  perjuxacied  \\ 
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never  will  meet  with  a  solid  confuta- 
tion. Halvburton  against  the  Deists; 
.Leland's  View  of  Deistical  Writers ; 
Mrown's  Comfiendium  of  JVatural  and 
Hevealed  Reli^n;  Stitlingjleefs  Ori- 
ginea  Sacrse,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
ablest  defences  of  revealed  religion 
ever  written.  Delany's  Revelation  ex- 
urnined  with  Candour;  Arch,  Camp- 
bell on  Revelation;  Ellis  on  Divine 
TMngs;  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles, 

REVENGE  means  the  return  of  in- 
jury for  injury,  or  the  infliction  of  pain 
on  another  in  consequence  of  an  injury 
received  from  him,  farther  than  the 
just  ends  of  reparation  or  punishment 
require.  Revenge  differs  materially 
from  resentment,  which  rises  in  the 
mind  immediately  on  being  injured ;  but 
revenge  is  a  cool  and  deliberate  wick-'d- 
ness,  and  is  often  executed  years  after 
the  oflFence  is  given.  By  some  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  peinrersion  of  anger.  Anger, 
it  is  said,  is  a  passion  given  to  man  for 
wise  and  proper  purposes,  but  revenge 
is  the  corruption  of  anger ;  is  unnatural, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  suppressed. 
It  is  observable  that  the  proper  object 
of  anger  is  vice ;  but  the  object  in  ge- 
neral of  revenge  is  man.  It  transfers  8ie 
hatred  due  to  the  vice  to  thfe  man,  to 
whom  it  Is  not  due.  It  is  forbidden  by 
the  Scriptures,  and  is  unbecoming  the 
character  and  spirit  of  a  peaceful  fd- 
lower  of  Jesus  Christ   See  Anger. 

REVEREND,  venerable ;  deserving 
awe  and  respect.  It  is  a  title  of  respect 
given  to  ecclesiastics.  The  religious 
abroad  are  called  reverend  fathers;  and 
abbesses,  prioresses,  &c.  reverend  mo^ 
thers.  In  England,  bishops  are  right 
reverend,  attd  archbishops  most  rever- 
end ;  private  clergymen,  reverend.  In 
France,  before  the  revolution,  their  bi- 
shops, archbishops,  and  abbots,  were  all 
alike,  most  reverend.  In  Scotland,  the 
cler^  individually  are,  reverend;  a 
synod  is,  very  reverend;  and  the  gene- 
lal  assembly  is,  venerable.  The  Dis- 
senters, also,  in  England  have  t\\e  title 
of  reverend ;  though  some  of  them  sup- 
pose the  term  implies  too  much  to  oe 
nven  to  a  mere  creature,  and  that  of 
God  only  it  may  be  said  with  propriety, 
**Holy  and  reverend  is  his  name," 
I  Psalm  cxi.  4. 

'      REVERENCE,  awful  regard ;  an  act 
of  obeisance ;  a  submissive  and  humble 
deportment.  See  Lord's  Name  taken 
'  IN  Vain. 

[  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  justice,  holi- 
'  ness.  The  righteousness  of  God  is  the 
absolute  and  essential  perfections  of  his 
\  nature ;  sometimes  it  is  put  for  his  jus- 
V  tice.   The  righteousness  of  Christ  de- 


notes not  only  his  absolute  perfectioii% 
but  is  taken  tor  his  perfect  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  sufiering  the  penalty 
thereof  in  our  stead.  *The  righteous^ 
ness  of  the  law  is  that  obedience  which 
the  law  requires.  The  righteousness  of 
faith  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as 
received  by  faith.  The  saints  have  a 
threefold  righteousness.  1.  The  right- 
eousness of  their  persons,  as  in  Christ, 
his  merit  being  imputed  to  them,  and 
they  accepted  on  tne  account  thereof 
2  Cor.  V.  21.  Eph.  v.  27.  Isaiah,  xlv. 
24.-2.  The  righteousness  of  their  prin- 
ciples being  derived  from,  and  formed 
according  to  the  rule  of  right.  Psalm 
cxix.  11. — 3.  The  righteousness  of 
their  lives,  produced  by  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  witnbut 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  Heb 
xiii.  14.  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  See  Imputa- 
tion, Justification,  Sanctifica- 
tion;  Dickinson's  Letters,  let.  12; 
Withersfioon's  £ssay  on  Imfiuted  Righ- 
teousness; Hervey^s  Theron  and  As- 
fiasio;  Dr,  Owen  on  Justification  ^ 
Watts's  Works,  p.  532,  vol.  iii.  oct  ed.; 
Jenks  on  Submission  to  the  Righteous- 
ness of  God, 

RITE,  a  solemn  act  of  religion ;  an 
external  ceremony.  (See  Ceremony.) 
For  the  rites  of  the  Jews,  see  Lowman'a 
Hebrew  Ritual;  Sfiencer  de  Heb,  Leg, ; 
Durell  on  the  Mosaic  Institution ;  Bi- 
shofi  Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  89. 
6th  ed. ;  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron  ^ 
Edwards's  Survey  of  all  Religions^ 
vol.  i.  ch.  9.;  Jennings's  Jewish  Anti- 
quities. 

RITUAL,  a  book  directing  the  order 
and  manner  to  be  observed  in  perform- 
ing divine  service  in  a  particular  church, 
diocese,  or  the  like. 

ROGEREENS,  so  called  from  John 
Rogers  their  chief  leader.  They  ap-r 
geared  in  New  England  about  1677. 
The  principal  distinguishing  tenet  of 
this  aenommation  was,  that  worship 
performed  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  a  species  of  idolatry  which  they 
ought  to  oppose.  In  consequence  ot 
this,  they  used  a  variety  of  measures  to 
disturb  those  who  were  assembled  for 
public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day. 

ROMISH  CHURCH.  S^e  Church, 
and  Popery. 

ROSARY,  a  bunch  or  string  of  beads 
on  which  the  Roman  Catholics  count 
their  prayers. 

ROSICRUCIANS,  a  name  assumed 
bv  a  sect  or  cabal  of  hcrmetical  philoso- 
phers, who  arose,  as  it  has  been  sai^ 
or  at  least  became  first  taken  notice  of 
in  Germany,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  bound  them- 
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selves  together  by  a  solemn  secret, 
which  they  all  swore  inviolably  to  pre- 
Berve ;  and  obliged  themselves,  at  their 
admis^on  into  the  order,  to  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  cettajxi  established  rules. 
They  pretended  to  know  all  sciences, 
and  cniefly  medicine;  whereof  they 
published  themselves  the  restorers. 
They  pretended  to  be  masters  of  abun- 
dance of  important  secrets,  and  among 
others,  that  of  the  philosopher's  stone ; 
all  which  thev  affirmed  to  have  received 
by  tradition  from  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Cnaldeans,  the  Magi,  and  Gymnoso- 

ghists.  They  have  been  distinguished 
y  several  names,  accommodated  to  the 
several  branches  of  their  doctrine.  Be- 
cause they  pretend  to  protract  the  pe- 


riod of  human  life  by  means  of  certaib 
nosti-ums,  and  even  to  restore  youth, 
they  were  called  Immortales ;  as  they 
pretended  to  know  all  things,  they  have 
been  called  Iltuminati;  and,  because 
they  have  made  no  appeai'ance  for  se- 
veral years,  unless  the  sect  of  Illumina 
ti  which  lately  started  up  on  the  con- 
tinent derives  its  origin  from  them,  they 
have  been  called  the  Invisible  Brotken* 
Their  society  is  frequently  signed  by  the 
letters  F.  K.  C.  which  some  among 
them  interpret  Fratrea  Roria  Cocti;  it 
being  pretended  that  the  matter  of  the 
philosopher's  stone  is  dew  concocted, 
exhaled  Sec. 

RUSSIAN  CHURCH.  See  Greek 
Church. 
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SABBATARIANS,  those  who  keep 
the  seventh  day  as  the  sabbath.  They 
are  to  be  found  jmncipally,  if  not  wholly 
among  the  Baptists.  They  object  to  the 
reasons  which  are  generally  alleged  for 
keeping  the  first  day;  and  assert,  that 
the  change  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
was  aflFected  by  Constantino  on  his  con- 
version to  Christianity.  The  three  fol- 
lowing^ propositions  contain  a  summary 
of  their  principles  as  to  this  article  of 
the  sabbath,  by  which  they  stand  distin- 
ruished.  1.  That  God  hath  required 
the  observation  of  the  seventh,  or  last 
day  of  every  week,  to  be  observed  by 
mankind  universally .  for  the  weekly 
sabbaths — %  That  this  command  of 
God  is  perpetually  binding  on  man  till 
time  shall  be  no  more.— And,  3.  That 
this  sacred  rest  of  the  seventh-day  sab- 
bath is  not  (by  divine  authority)  chang- 
ed from  the  seventh  and  last  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  or  that  the  Scripture 
doth  no  where  reguire  the  observation 
ci  any  other  day  of  the  week  for  the 
weeklv  sabbath,  but  the  seventh  day 
only.  They  hold,  in  common  with  other 
Christians,  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  There  are  two  congre- 
gations of  the  Sabbatarians  in  London ; 
ono  among  the  general  Baptists,  meeting 
in  Mill  Yai-d ;  the  other  among  the  par- 
ticular Baptists,  in  Cripplegate.  Tnere 
are,  also,  a  few  to  be  found  in  different 

garts  of  the  kmgdom,  and  some  it  is  said, 
i  America.  A  tract,  in  support  of  this 
doctrine,  was  published  by  Mr.  Comth- 
wjute,  in  1740.  See  Evans's  Sketch 
of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian 
IVorlds  and  books  under  next  article. 


SABBATH,  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
signifies  rest,  and  is  4he  seventh  aay  of 
the  week :  a  day  appointed  for  religioos 
duties,  and  a  total  cessation  from  work, 
in  commemoration  of  God's  resting  od 
the  seventh  day;  and  likewise  in  memcJ- 
riai  of  the  redemption  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egyptian  bondage. 

Concerning  the  time  when  the  sab- 
bath was  first  instituted  there  have  been 
different  opinions^  Some  have  mjun- 
tdned  that  the  sanctification  of  the 
seventh  day  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  is 
only  there  spoken  of  hxa.  «rjoXT»-v|/£«$,  or  by 
anticipation ;  and  is  to  be  understood  ol 
the  sabbath  afterwards  enjoined  in  the 
wilderness;  and  that  the  historian, 
writing  after  it  was  instituted,  there 
gives  Uie  reason  of  its  institution ;  and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  the  case,  as  it  is 
never  mentioned  during  the  patriarchal 
age.  But  against  this  sentiment  it  is 
urged,  1.  That  it  cannot  be  easily  sup- 

Eosed  that  the  inspired  penman  would 
ave  mentioned  the  sanctification  of  the 
seventh  day  among  the  primaeval  trans- 
actions, if  such  sanctincation  had  not 
taken  place  until  2500  years  afterwards. 
— 2.  That  considering  Adam  was  re- 
stored to  favour  through  a  Mediator, 
and  a  religious  sei*vice  instituted,  which 
man  was  required  to  observe,  in  testi- 
mony not  only  of  his  dependence  on  the 
Creator,  but  also  of  his  faith  and  hope 
in  the  promise,  it  seems  reasonable  tmt 
an  institution  so  grand  and  solemn,  and 
so  necessary  to  the  observance  of  this 
service,  should  be  then  existent. — 3, 
That  it  is  no  proof  a^;ainst  its  existence 
because  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  paitri' 
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archical  age,  no  more  than  it  is  against 
its  existence  from  Moses  to  the  end*  of 
David's  reign,  which  was  near  440 
years.— 4.  That  the  Sabbath  was  men- 
tioned as  a  well  known  solemnity  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  law,  Exodus, 
xvi.  23.  For  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  kept  it,  and  the  awful  consequences 
of  neglecting  it,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Old  Testament,  Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35. 
Neh.  xiii.  16, 18.  Jer.  xvii.  21.  Ezek. 
XX.  16,  ir.  Numb.  XV.  23—36. 

Under  the  Chrisftian  dispensation,  the 
sabbath  is  altered  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  argu- 
ments for  the  change  are  these :  1.  As 
the  seventh  day  was  observed  by  the 
Jewish  church  m  memory  of  the  rest  of 
God  after  the  works  ot  the  creation, 
and  their  deliverance  from  Pharaoh's, 
tyranny,  so  the  first  day  of  the  week  has 
always  been  observed  by  the  Christian 
church  in  memory  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection.— %  Christ  made  repeated  visits 
to  his  disciples  on  that  day. — 3.  It  is 
called  the  Lord's  day.  Rev;  i.  10. — 4.  On 
this  day  the  apostles  were  assem- 
bled, when  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down 
so  visibly  upon  them,  to  qualify  them 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world. — 5.  On 
this  day  we  find  St.  Paul  preaching  at 
Troas,  whfen  the  disciples  came  to  break 
bread. — 6.  The  directions  the  apostles 
give  to  the  Christians  plainly  allude  to 
ttieir  religious  assemblies  on  the  first 
day.— 7.  Pliny  bears  witness  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  being  kept  as  a  festival, 
in  honour  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ : 
and  the  primitive  Christians  kept  it  in 
the  most  solemn  manner. 

These  arguments,  however,  are  not 

satisfactory  to  some,   and  it  must  be 

confessed  that' there  is  no  law  in  the 

New  Testament  concerning  the  fii*st 

da/.     However,  it  may  be  observed 

that  it  is  not  so  much  the  precise  time 

that  is  universally  binding,  as  that  one 

day  <5ut  of  seven  is  to  be  regarded.   **  As 

it  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge, 

"certainly  to  determine  which  is  the 

seventh  day  from  the  creation ;  and  as, 

1  in  consequence  of  the  spherical  form  of 

I  the  eartn,  Mid  the  absurdity  of   the 

\  scheme  which  supposes  it  one  great 

i  plsdn,  the  change  of  place  will  neces- 

:  sarily  occasion  some  alteration  in  the 

J  time  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  any 

i  day  in  (juestion,  it  being  always  at  the 

jti  same  time,  somewhere  or  other,  sun- 

^  rising  and  sun-setting,  noon  and  mid- 

l  night,  it  seems  very  imreasonable  to  lay 

jH-  such  a  stress  upon  the  particular  day  as 

•^  some  da  It  seems  abundantly  sufficient 

4  that  there  be  six  days  of  labour  and  one 

"  of  rdi^ous  rest,  which  there  will  be 


upon  the   Christian  and  the  Jewish 
scheme." 

As  the  sabbath  is  of  divine  institution, 
so  it  is  to  be  kept  holy  unto  the  Lor^* 
Numerous  have  oeen  the  days  appoint- 
ed by  men  for  religious  services;  but 
these  are  not  binding,  because  of  human 
institution.  Not  so  the  sabbath.  Hence 
the  fourth  commandment  is  ushered  in 
with  a  peculiar  emphasis — "J^emembef 
that  thou  keep  holy  the  sabbath  day." 
This  institution  is  wise  aa  to  its  ends: 
That  God  may  be  worshipped;  man 
instructed;  nations  benefited;  and  fa- 
milies devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  It 
is  lasting  as  to  its  duration.  The  aboli- 
tion of  it  would  be  unreasonable ;  un 
scriptural,  Exod.  xxxi.  13;  and  every 
way  disadvantageous  to  the  body,  to  so- 
ciety, to  the  soul,  and  even  to  the  brute 
creation.  It  is,  however,  awfiilly  vio- 
lated by  visiting,  feasting,  indolence, 
buying  and  selluig,  workmg,  worldly 
amiisements,  and  travelling.  "  Look  in- 
to the  streets,"  says  bishop  Porteus, 
"on  the  Lord's  day,  and  see  whether, 
they  convey  the  idea  of  a  day  of  rest. 
Do  not  our  servants  and  our  cattle  seem 
to  be  almost  as  fully  occupied  on  that 
day  as  on  any  other  ^  And,  as  if  this  was 
not  a  sufficient  infringement  of  ^their 
rights,  "we  contrive  by  needless  enter- 
tainments at  home,  and  needless  jour- 
neys abroad,  which  are  often  by  choice 
and  inclination  reserved  for  this  very 
day,  to  take  up  all  the  little  remaining 

§art  of  their  leisure  time  A  sabbath 
ay's  journey  was  among  the  Jews  a 
proverbial  expression  for  a  very  short 
one;  amo^  us  it  can  have  no  such 
meaning  affixed  to^^it.  That  day  seems 
to  be  considered  by  too  many  as  set 
apart,  by  divirie  ^d  human  authority, 
for  the  purpose  not  of  rest^  but  of  its  di- 
rect opposite,  the  labour  of  travelling, 
thus  aading  one  day  moreof  torment  to 
those  generous  but  wretched  animals 
whose  services  they  hire;  and  who, 
being  generally  strained  beyond  their 
strength  the  other  six  days  ot  the  week, 
have,  of  all  creatures  unaer  heaven,  the 
best  and  most  equitable  claim  to  sus- 
pension of  labour  on  the  seventh." 

These  are  evils  greatly  to  be  lament- 
ed ;  they  are  an  insult  to  God,  an  injury 
to  ourselves,  and  an  awful  example  to 
our  servants,  our  children,  and  our 
friends.  To  sanctify  this  day,  we  should 
consider  it,  1.  A  day  of  rest;  not  in- 
deed, to  exclude  works  of  mercy  and 
charity,  but  a  cessation  fix)m  all  labour 
and  care. — 2.  As  a  decy  of  remembrance; 
of  creation,  preservation,  redemption. 
— 3.  As  a  day  of  meditation  and  firaver 
in  which  we  should  cultivate  commu- 
3Y 
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I  with  GcSd,  Rev.  i.  10.— 4.  As  a  day 

of  fiublic  wor»hi/i.  Acts,  xx.  7.  John, 
XX.  19.—^.  As  a  day  of  joy,  Is.  Ivi.  2. 
Ps.  cxviil  24* — 6.  As  a  day  of  firaue, 
Ps.  cxvL  12,  14 — 7,  As  a  day  of  aHti- 
dfiation;  looking  forward  to  that  holy, 
happy,  and  eternal  sabbath,  that  re- 
mams  for  the  people  of  God.  See 
Chandler*8  two  Sermons  on  the  Sab- 
bath i  Wright  on  the  Sabbath  ;  Watty's 
HoL  of  'iimes  and  Places ;  Orton^s 
Six  ^courses  on  the  LorcPa  Day; 
JKennicott's  Ser,  and  Dial,  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  B/i.  Porteua^a  Sermons^  ser.  9. 
vol.  1. ;  Watt8*a  Sermons^  ser.  ^7.  vol.  i. ; 
51  Palmcr*8  jifiology  for  the  Christian 
Sabbath  ;  Kennicott  on  t/ie  Oblations  of 
Cain  and  Jbel,  p.  184  185. 

SABELLIANS,  a  sect  in  the  third 
century  that  embraced  the  opinions  of 
Sabellius,  a  philosopher  of  Egypt,  who 
openly  taught  that  thei'e  is  but  one  per- 
son in  the  Godhead. 

The  Sabellians  maintained  that  the 
Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  only  vir- 
tues, emanations,  or  functions  ^f  the 
]3eity ;  and  held  that  he  who  is  in  hea- 
ven IS  the  Father  of  all  things ;  that  he 
descended  into  the  Virgin,  became  a 
child,  and  was  bom  of  her  as  a  son; 
and  that,  having  accomplished  the  mys- 
teiy  of  our  salvation,  he  diffused  him- 
selt  on  the  apostles  in  tongues  of  fire, 
and  was  then  denominated  the  Holy 
Ghost,  This  they  explained  by  re- 
sembling God  to  the  sun ;  the  Ulumina- 
ted  virtue  or  quality  of  which  was  the 
Word,  and  its  warming  virtue  the  Holy 
Spirit  The  Word,  they  taught,  was 
darted,  like  a  divine  ray,  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  redemption ;  and  that,  be- 
injg  reascended  to  heaven,  the  influences 
ofthe  Father  were  commimicated  after 
a  like  manner  to  the  flpostles. 

SACOPHORI,  a  denomination  in  the 
fourth  century,  so  called,  because  they 
always  went  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and 
affected  a  great  deal  of  austerity  and 
pen^ce. 

SACRAMENT  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  sacramentum,  which  signi- 
£es  an  oath,  particularly  the  oath  taken 
by  soldiers  to  be  true  to  their  countr)*" 
and  general. — ^The  word  was  adopted 
by  the  writers  of  the  Latin  churcn,  to 
denote  those  ordinances  of  religion  by 
which  Christians  came  under  an  obli- 
gation of  obedience  to  God,  and  which 
obligation,  they  supposed*  was  equally 
Bacred  with  that  ot  an  oath,  rSeeVow.J 
Of  sacraments,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
Protestant  churches  admit  of  but  two; 
and  it  b  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a 
peater  number  can  be  made  out  from 
Scripture,  if  tlie  defuiitipu  of  a  sacra- 


ment be  Just  which  is  given  by  the 
church  of^  England.  By  that  church, 
the  meaninc  of  the  word  sacramoit  Is 
declared  to  be  **  an  outward  and  viable 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual'  grace 
given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  him- 
selfi  as  a  means  whereby  "we  receive 
tlie  same,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us 
thereof?' — ^According  to  this  definitioo, 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  cer- 
tainly sacraments,  for  eacn  consists  of 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  both  were  ordained  by  Christ 
himself,  and  in  the  reception  of  each 
does  the  Christian  solemnly  devote  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  d.ivine  ACaster. 
rSee  Baptism,  and  Lord's  Supper.] 
The  Romanists,  however,  add  to  thb 
number  confirmation,  fie?iancef  extreme 
unction^  ordination,  and  marriag'e,ho\& 
ing  in  all  seven  sacraments.  [See 
Popery.]  Numerous,  however,  as  the 
sacraments  of  the  Romish  chuix^  are, 
a  sect  of  Christians  sprung  up  in  Eng- 
land, early  in  the  last  century,  who  in- 
creased tneir  number.  The  founder  rf 
this  sect  was  a  Dr.  Deacon.  Accor^ 
to  these  men,  every  rite  and  every 
fihrcse,  in  the  book  called  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions,  were  certainly  in 
use  among  the  apostles  themselves. 
Still,  however,  they  make  a  distinctioQ 
between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  sa- 
craments. 'The  gi-eater  sacraments  ait 
only  two,  baptism  and  the^  Lord's  sap- 
per. The  lesser  are  no'fewer  than  to, 
viz.  five  belonffing  to  baptism,  exorcism, 
anointing  with  oil,  the  ivliite  garment,  a 
taste  of  milk  and  honey,  ana  anointing 
with  chrism,  or  ointment'.  The  other 
five  are,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  imfio&- 
tion  of  hands,  unction  of  the  sick,  holy 
orders  and  matrimony.  This  sect,  how- 
ever, if  not  extinguished,  is  suppiosed  to 
be  in  its  last  wane.  Its  founder  publish- 
ed, m  1748,  his  full,  true,  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  Christianity,  in  two 
catechisms,  octavo. 

.  SACRAM ENTARIANS,  a  gener^ 
name  given  for  all  such  as  have  held 
erroneous  opinions  respectingthe Lord's 
supper.  Tne  term  is  chiemr  applied 
among  Catholics,  by  way  of  reproecli 
to  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  c^ei 
Protestants. 

SACRIFICE,  an  offeringx  made  tc 
God  on  an  altar,  by  means  w  a  regulai 
minister :  as  an  acknowledgment  of  hi 
power,  and  a  payment  of  homage.  Sa 
orifices  (though  the  term  is  sometime 
used  to  comprehend  all  the  offering 
made  to  God,  or  in  any  way  devoted  t 
his  service  and  honour;  diflTer  from  mei 
oblations  in  this,  that  in  a  saQrifice  thei 
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h  a  real  destruction  or  change  of  the 
thing  oflered ;  whereas  an  oblation  is 
only  a  ample  offering  or  gift,  without 
iffiv  such  cnahge  at  all :  thus,  all  sorts  of 
tithes>  and  first  fruits,  and  whatever  of 
men's  worldly  substance  is  consecrated 
to  God  for  the  support  of  his  worship 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  ministers, 
are  offerings,  or  oblations;  and  these, 
under  the  Jewish  law,  were  either  of 
Kring  creatures,  or  other  things ;  but 
sacrifices,  m  the  more  peculiar  sense  of 
the  term,.wcre  either  wholly  or  in  part 
consumed  by  fire.  They  have,  by  di- 
vines, been  divided  into  bloody  and  un- 
bloody. Bloody  sacrifices  were  made 
of  living  creatures  j  unbloody,  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  They  have  also  been 
divided  into  expiatory^  imhetratoryy 
and  euchariatical.  The  first  kind  were 
oiFered  to  obtain  of  God  the  forgiveness 
of  sins ;  the  second,  to  procure  some  fa- 
vour ;  and  the  third,  to  express  thank- 
fulness for  favours  already  received. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  may 
all  sacrifices  be  arranjjed,  though  we 
are  told  that  the  Egyptians  had  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty- six  different  kinds;  a 
number  surpassing  all  credibility.  Va- 
rious have  oeen  the  opinions  of  the 
.  learned  concemmg  the  origin  of  sacri- 
,  fiices.  Some  suppose  thajt  they  had  then* 
origin  in  superstition,  and  were  merely 
\  the  inventions  of  men ;  others,  that  they 
J  originated  in  the  natural  sentiments  of 
,  the  human  heart ;  others  imagine  that 
God'  in  order  to  prevent  their  oeing  of- 
;  fered  to  idols,  introduced  them  into  his 
service,  though  he  did  not  approve  of 
\  them  as  good  in  themselves,  or  as  pro- 
per  rites  of  worship.  •*  But  that  ammal 
sacrifijces,"  says  ai  learned  author,  **  were 
not  instituted  oy  man,*  seems  extremely 
evident  from  the  acknowledged  univer- 
sality of  the  practice ;  from  the  wonder- 
ful sameness  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  world  offered  these  sacrifices; 
and  from  the  exfiiation  which  was 
constantly  suppoied  to  be  effected  by 
them. 

"Now  human  reason,  even  among 
the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  di- 
vine institutions,  is  allowed  to  be  incapa- 
;  ble  of  pointing  out  the  least  natural  fit- 
ness or  congruity  between  blood  and 
atonement ;  between  killing  of  God's 
creatures  and  the  receiving  a  pardon 
\  for  the  violation  of  God's  laws.  This 
\  consequence  of  sacrififces^  wheh  ]>roper- 
ly  offered,  was  the  invariable  opinion  of 
(the  heathens,  but  not  the  whole  of  their 
,  opinion  in  this  matter ;  for  they  had  also 
J  a  traditionary  belief  among  tnem,  that 
(these  animal  sacrifices  were  not  only 
I  expiations,  but  vicariout  commutadons, 


and  substituted  satisfactions ;  and  they 
called  the  animals  so  offered  [th^ 
a.w\A^<i\  the  ransom  of  their  souls. 

•*But  if  these  notions  are  so  remote 
from,  nay,  so  contrary  to,  any  lesson 
that  nature  teaches,  as  they  confessedly 
are,  how  came  the  whole  world  to  prac- 
tise the  rites  founded  upon  them  ?  It  is 
certain  that  the  wisest  Heathens,  Py- 
thagoras, Plato,  Porplwry,  and  others, 
slighted  the  religion  of  such  sacrificei 
and  wondered  now  an  institution  so 
dismal  (as  it  appeared  to  them,)  and  so 
big  with  absuraity,  could  difKise  itself 
through  the  world.—- An  advocate  for 
the  smficiency  of  reason  [Tindall]  sup* 
poses  the  absurdity  prevailed  by  de- 
grees ;  and  the  priests  Who  shared  with 
their  gods,  and  reserved  the  best  iMts 
for  themselves,  had  the  chief  hakid  in 
this  gainful  superstition.  But,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  who  were  the  priests  in 
the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel  ?  Or,  what 
gain  could  this  superstition  be  to  them, 
when  the  one  gave  away  his  fruits,  and 
the  other  his  animal  sacrifice,  without 
being  at  liberty  to  taste  tne  least  part 
of  it  ?  Apd  it  is  worth  remarking,  that 
what  this  author  wittily  calls  the  be^t 
bita  and  appropriates  to  the  priests,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  skin  oi  the  burnt- 
offering  among  the  Jews,  and  the  skin 
and  feet  among  the  Heathens." 

Dr.  Spencer  observes  [De  Leg.  Hcb. 
lib.  iii.  §  3.]  that  **  sacrifices  were  look- 
ed upon  as  giftSi  and  that  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  gifts  would  have  tiie 
same  effect  with  God  as  with  man; 
would  appease  wrath,  conciliate  favour 
with  the  Deity,  and  testify  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  the  sacrincer ;  and  that 
from  this  principle  proceeded  expiatory, 
precatory,  and  eucharistical  offerings. 
This  is  ajl  that  is  pretended  from  natu- 
ral light  to  countenance  this  practice. 
But,  how  well  soever  the  comparison 
may  be  thought  to  hold  between  sacri- 
fices and  gifts,  yet  the  opinion  that  sa- 
crifices would  prevail  with  God  must 
proceed  from  an  obsei'vation  that  gifts 
had' prevailed  with  nien;  an  observation 
this  which  Cain  and  Abel  had  little  op- 
portunity of  making.  And  if  the  coats 
of  skin  which  God  directed  Adam  to 
make,  were  the  remains  of  sacrifices, 
sure  Adam  could  not  sacrifice  fVom  this 
obseiTa^ion,  when  therfe  were  no  sub- 
jects in  the  world  upon  which  he  could 
make  these  observations,"  [Kennicott's 
second  Dissert,  on  the  Offermgs  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  p.  201,  &c.] 

But  the  grand  objection  to  the  divme 
origin  of  sacrifices  is  drawn  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  particularly  the 
following  [Jer.viL22,23:]  "I  spake  not 
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to  your  fethers,  nor  commanded  them^ 
at  the  time  that  I  brought  them  out  of 
Efi^ypt,  coDcemin^  the  matters  of  bumt- 
ominga  or  sacrifices;  but  only  this 
very  thmg  commanded  I  them,  saymg, 
Obeq  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people,^*  The 
ingenious  writer  above  referred  to,  ac- 
counts for  this  passage  [p.  153  and  209.] 
by  referring  to  the  transaction  at  Marah, 
[fexod.  XV.  23,  26,]  at  which  time  God 
spsdkLe nothing  concerning  sacrifices:  it 
certainly  cannot  be  intenided  to  contra- 
dict the  whole  book  of  Leviticus,  which 
is  full  of  such  appomtments.  Another 
leaned  author,  to  account  for  the  aboye, 
and  other  similar  passages,  observes, 
*Thc  Jews  were  ddi^nt  in  perform- 
ing the  external  services  of  religion ; 
in  offering  prayers,  incense,  sacrifices, 
oblations:  but  these  prayers  were  not 
offered  with  £aith ;  and  their  oblaticms 
were  made  more  frequently  to  their 
idols  than  to  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
The  Hebrew  idiom  excludes  with  a  ge- 
neral negative,  in  a  comparative  sense, 
one  of  two  objects  opposed  to  one  ano- 
ther, thus :  *  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice.'  [Hosea,  vi.  6.]  For  I  spake 
no$  to  your  Others,  nor  commanded 
them,  concerning  bumt-offering»  or  sa- 
crifices; but  this  thing  I  commanded 


them,  saying  Obey  my  voice,' "  [Lowth 
on  Isaiah,  xuii.  22,  24.1  The  ingenious 
Dr.  Doddridge  remarks,  that,  accord 


ing  to  the  eenius  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, one  thing  seems  to  be  forbidden, 
and  another  commanded,  when  the 
meaning  only  is,  that  the  latter  is  ge- 
nerally to  be  preferred  to  the  former. 
The  text  before  us  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this ;  as  likewise  Joel,  ii.  13. 
Matt  vi.  19,  20.  John,  vi.  27.  Luke, 
xiL  4,  5.  and  Col.  iii.  2.  And  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Gen,  xlv.  8.  Exod.  xvi.  8. 
John,  v.  30.  John,  vii.  19.  and  many 
other  passages,  are  to  be  expounded  in 
the  same  comparative  sense.  [Paraph. 
on  the  New  Test,  sect  59.]  So  that 
the  whole  may  be  resolved  into  the 
apophthegm  of  the  wise  tnan.  [Prov. 
xxi.  3 :]  •*  To  do  justice  and  judgment 
is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  chan  sa- 
crifice." See  Kennkotty  above  referred 
to;  Edwarda'a  History  of  Redemfttion, 
p.  76,  note;  Outram  de  SacrificiiB ; 
JVarburton's  Divine  Leg,  b.  9,  c.  2; 


part  iv.  ch.  4.;  M'Ewen  on  the  Tyfiea, 
SACRILEGE,  the  crime  of^  pro- 
anhjg  sacred  things,  or  things  devoted 
to, God.  The  ancient  church  distin- 
guished »vcral  sorts  of  sacrilege.  The 


first  was  the  diverting  things  appropri*  j 
ated  to  sacred  purposes  to  other  uses.— 

2.  Robbing  the  graves,  or  defacmg  and 
sp>oiling  the  monuments  of  the  xlead^ 

3.  Those  were  considered  as  sacrilegious 
persons  who  delivered  up  their  ^les 
and  the  sacred  utensils  ot  the  church  to 
the  Pagans,  in  the  time  of  the  Diode- 
sian  persecution. — 4.    Profaning  the  sa- 
craments, churches,  altars,  8a>-^.  Mo- . 
lesting  or  hindering  a  clergyman  in  the 
performance  of  his  office. — 6.  Depriving 
men  of  the  use  of  the  Scrq>tures  or  the 
sacraments,  particularly  the  cup  in  the  ^ 
eucharist     The  Romish  casuists  ac-  \ 
knowledge  all  these  but  the  last. 

SADIHJCEES,  a  famous  sect  among 
the  Jews;  so  called,  it  is  saud,  from 
their  founder,  Sadoc.  It  began  in  the 
time  of  Antigonus,  of  Socho,  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  and 
teacher  of  the  law  in  the  principal  di- 
vinity school  of  that  city.  Antigoous 
having  often,  in  his  lectures.  Inculcated 
to  his  scholars  that  they  ought  not  to 
serve  God  in  a  servile  manner,  but  onlj 
out  of  filial  love  and  fear,  two  of  his 
scholars,  Sadoc,  and  Baithus,  thence  in- 
ferred that  there  were  no  rewards  at  aH 
after  this  life;  and,  therefore,  sq»a- 
rating  from  the  school  of  tjheir  master, 
they  thought  there  was  no  resurrectioQ 
nor  future  state,  neither  angel  nor  ^i- 
rit  Matt.  xxii.  23.  Acts,  xxiiL  & 
They  seem  to  agree  ereatiy  with  the 
Epicureans ;  diiFering  however  in  this, 
that,  though  they  denied  a  futurt  state, 
yet  they  allowea  the  power  of  God  to 
create  the  world ;  whereas  the  follow- 
ers of  Epicurus  denied  it.  It  is  said 
also,  that  they  rejected  the  Bible,  ex- 
cept the  Pentateuch ;  denied  predesti- 
nati(»i ;  and  taught,  that  God  had  noade 
man  absolute  master  of  all  his  actions, 
without  assistance  to  good,  or  restraint 
from  evil. 

SAINT,  a  person  eminent  for  godli- 
ness. The  word  is  generally  applied  by 
us  to  the  apostles  and  other  holy  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  Scriptures:  but 
the  Romanists  m^ke  its  application 
much  more  extensive ;  as,  according  to 
them,  all  who  are  canonized  are  made 
saints  of  a  high  degree.    See  CANoia- 

ZATION. 

SALVATION  means  the  safety  a 
preserviation  of  any  thing  that  has  bea 
or  is  in  danger;  but  it  is  more  partica^ 
larly  used  by  us  to  denote  our  deliver 
ance  from  sm  and  hell,  and  the  fina 
enjo3rment  of  God  in  a  fiiture  state 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ 
See  articles  AxoNEMEirr,  Propiti^ 
TioN,  Reconciliation,  Redbmptioi 
and  Sanctification. 
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SAMARITANS,  an  ancient  sect 
imong  the  Jews,  )vhose  origin  was  in 
he  time  of  king  ^leboboam,  under  whose 
•eign  the  people  of  Israel  were  divided 
nto  two  distinct  kingdoms,  that  of  Ju- 
lali  a^d  that  of  Israel.  The  capital  of 
he  kingdom  of  Israel  was  Samaria, 
vhence  the  Israelites  took  the  name  of 
iatnaritans.  Shalraaneser,  king  of  As- 
syria, having  besie^ged  and  taken  Saroa- 
•la,  carried  away  all  the  people  ca|)- 
ives  into  the  remotest  parts  of  his 
lominions,  and  filled  their  place  with 
Babylonians^  Gutheans,  and  other  idol- 
iters.  These,  finding  that  they  were 
exposed  to  wild  beasts,  desired  that  an 
[sraelitish  priest  might  be  sent  among 
:hem,  to  instinct  them  in  the  ancient  re- 
ligion and  customs  of  the  land  they  in- 
habited. This  being  granted  them, 
they  were  delivered  irom  the  plague  of 
wild  beasts,  and  embraced  the  law  of 
Moses,  with  which  they  mixed  a  great 
pai-t  of  their  ^ncient  idolatry.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivit)',  it  appears  that  tliey  had  en- 
tii'cfy  quitted  the  worship  of  their  idols. 
But  though  they  were  united  in  reli- 
giony  they  were  not  so  in  affection  with 
the  Jews;  for  they  employed  various 
calumnies  and  strr  tagems  to  hinder  their 
rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem; 
and  when  they  could  not  prevail,  they 
erected  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Jerusalem.  ,[S^^. 
2  Kings,  xvii.  Ezra,  iv.  v.  vi.]  The  Sa- 
maritans at  present  are  few  in  number, 
but  pretend  to  great  strictness  in  their 
observation  of  tne  law  of  Moses.  They 
are  said  to  be  scattered ;  some  at  Da- 
mascus, some  at  Gaza,  and  some  at 
Cirand  Cairo,  in  Egypt. 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH, 
the  collection  of  the  five  books  of  Mo- 
ses, written  in  Samaritan  or  Phoenician 
characters ;  and,  according  to  some,  the 
ancient  Hebrew  characters  which  wei*e 
in  use  before  the  captivity  of  Bal)ylon. 
This  Pentateuch  was  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope till  the  seventeenth  century,  though 
quoted  bv  Eusebius,  Jerome,  ike.  Arch- 
bishop Usher  was  the  fii-st,  or  at  least 
among  the  first,  who  procured  it  out  of 
the  East,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six 
toopics.  Pietrp  della  Valle  purchased  a 
>rery  neat  copy  at  Damascus,  in  1616, 
Cor  M.  de  Sansi,  then  ambassador  of 
JFrance  at  Constantinople,  and  after-i 
IhJirards  bishop  of  St.  Malo.  This  book 
^as  presented  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
iK)ratory  of  St.  Honore,  where  perhaps 
i^  is  still  preserved ;  and  from  which 
(tfeither  Morinus,  in  1632,  printed  the  first 
ifeatnaritan  Pentateuch,  which  stands 
1^  Le  Jay's  Polyglot,  but  more  correctly 
tf  46 


in  Walton  Vfrona  three  Samaifitan  ma- 
nuscripts, which  belonged  to  Ush^R 
The  generality  of  divines  hold,  that  the 
Samaritan  Pentfiteuch,  and  that  of  the 
Jews,  are  one  and  the  same  work,  writ- 
ten in  the  same  language,  only  in  differ- 
ent characters ;  and  that-the  difference 
between  the  two  tepcts  is  owing  to  the 
inadvertency ,  and  inaccuracy  of  trans- 
cribers, or  to  the  affectation  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, by  interpolating  what  might 
promote  their  interests  and  preten- 
sions ;  that  the  two  copies  were  origi-' 
nally  the  very  sam^,  and  that  the  addi- 
tions were  afterwards  inserted.  And 
in  this  respect  the  Pentateuch  of  the 
Jews  must  be  allowed  the  preference  to 
that  of  the  Samaritans ;  whereils  others 
prefer  the  Samaritan  as  an  origmai, 
I>reserved  in  the  same  character  tmd 
the  san^  condition  in  which  Moses  kft 
it-  The  variations,  additions,  and  trans- 
positions which  are  found  in  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  are  carefully  collected 
by  Hottinger,  and  may  be  seen  dn  con- 
fronting the  two  texts  in  the  last  volum$ 
of  the  English  Polyglot,  or  by  inspect-^ 
ing  Kennicott's  edition  of  the'  Heorew 
jBible,  where  the  various  readings  are 
inserted.  Some  of  these  interpolations 
serve  to  illustrate  the  te:^ ;  others  are 
a  kind  of  paraphrase,  expressing  at 
length  what  was  only  hinted  at  in  the 
original  ;^  and  othei*s,  again,  such  as  f^,- 
vour  their  pretensions  against  the  Jews ; 
namely,  the  putting  Gerizim  for  Ebal. 
Besides  the  Pentateuch  in  Phoenit^ 
characters,  therp  is  another  in  the  lanr 
guage  which  was  spoken  at  the  time 
that  Manasseh,  first  nigh  priest  of  the 
temple  of  Gerizim,  and  son-in-l£^w,  of 
Sanballat,  governor  o£  Samaria,  und^r 
the  king  ot  Persia,  took  shelter  among 
the  Samaritans.  The  language  of  this 
last  is  a  mixture  of  Chaldee,  Syriaci  and 
Phoenician.  It  is  c^led  the  Samaritan 
version,  executed  in  favour  of  those 
who  did  not  understand  pure  Hebrew  5 
and  is  a  literal  translation,  expressing 
the  text  word  for  word. 

SANCTIFICATION,  that  work  of 
God's  grace,  by  which  we  are  renewed 
after  the  image  of  God,>set  apart  for  his 
service,  and  enabled  to  die  unto  sin  and 
live  unto  righteousness.  It  must  be 
carefully  considered  in  a  two-fold  light 

1.  As  an  inestimable  privilege  granted 
us  from  God,  1  Thess.  v.  23.— And, 

2.  As  an  all-comprehcn^ve  duty  requir-* 
edof  us  by  his  noly  word,  1  Thess.  iv. 

3.  It  is  distinguished  from  justification 
thus :  Justification  changeth  our  state  in 
law  before  God  as  a  Judge ;  sanctifica- 
tion  changeth  our  heart  and  life  before 
him  as  our  Father.    Justification  pre- 
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oedes^  and  sanctificatioii  ISoIlows,  as  the 
fhih  and  evidence  of  it  The  surety- 
fighteousness  of  Christ  unputed  is  our 
jiStifying  righteousness ;  but  the  grace 
of  God  implanted  is  the  matter  of  our 
sanctification.  Justification  is  an  act 
done  at  once;  sanctification  is  a  work 
which  is  gradual  Justification  removes 
the  guilt  of  sin;  sanctification  the  power 
of  it.  Justification  delivers  us  from  the 
avenging  wrath  of  God;  sanctification 
conforms  us  to  his  image.  Yet  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification  are  inseparably 
connected  in  the  promise  of  God,  Rom. 
viil  28  to  30 ;  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
Heb.  viii.  10 ;  in  the  doctrines  ana  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospiel,  Acts,  v.  31 ;  and 
In  the  experience  of  all  true  believers, 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Sanctification  is,  1.  A  di- 
vine work,  and  not  to  be  begun  or  car- 
ried on  by  the  power  of  man.  Tit.  iii.  5. 
—2.  A  firogresarve  work,  and  not  per- 
fected at  onc^  Prov.  iv.  18. — 3.  An  in- 
ternal work,  not  consisting  in  external 
Srofcssion  or  bare  morality.  Psalms,  li. 
^—4.  A  necrssary  work,  necessary  as 
to  the  evidence  of  our  state,  the  honour 
of  our  characters,  the  usefulness  of  our 
lives,  the  happiness  of  our  minds,  and 
the  internal  enjoyment  of  God's  pre- 
sence in  a  future  world,  John,  in.  3. 
Heb.  xii.  14.  Sanctification  evidences 
itself  by,  1.  A  holy  reverence,  Nehem. 
V.  15w — i.  Earnest  regard.  Lam.  iii.  24. 
—3.  Patient  submission,  Psal.  xxxix. 
9.  Hence  Archbishop  Usher  said  of  it, 
••Sanctification  is  nothing  less  than  for 
a  man  to  be  brought  to  an  entire  resig- 
nation of  his  will  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  live  in  the  offering  up  of  his  soul  con- 
tinually in  the  flames  of  love,  and  as  a 
wAolebumt-oflTerin^  to  Christ" — 4.  In- 
creasing hatred  to  sm,  Psal.cxix.  133. — 
5.  Communion  with  God,  Isaiah,  xxvi. 
8v— 6.  Defight  in  his  wortl  and  ordinan- 
ces, Psal.  xxvii.  4. — 7.  Humility,  Job, 
xlii.  5,  6. — 8.  Prayer,  Psal.  cix.  4. — 9. 
Koly  confidence,  Psal.  xxvii.  1. — 10. 
Praise,  Psal.  ciii.  1. — 11. '  Uniform  obe- 
dience, John,  XV.  8.  See  Marshall  on 
Sanctification ;  Dr,  Owen  on  the  Holy 
^irit;  Witm  CEconomia,  lib.  iii.  c.  12; 
Brown's  J/at,  and  Rev,  Theology,  p. 
44Jr ;  Haweis's  Sermons,  ser.  11, 12, 13 ; 
ScougqVs  Works.  See  articles  Holi- 
MEss,  Works. 

SANCTIONS^  Divine,  are  those 
acts  or  laws  of  the  Supremth  Being  which 
render  any  thine  obligatory.  See  Law. 
SANDEMAKIANS,  a  sect  that  ori- 
ginated in  Scotland  about  the  year  1728 ; 
•♦Jliere  it  is,  at  this  time,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Glassites,  after  its  foun- 
der, Mr.  John  Glass,  who  was  a  minis- 
ter of  the  established  church  in  that 


kingdom ;  but  being  charged  With  a  de- 
sign of  subverting  tlie  national  cove- 
nant, and  sapping  the  foundation  of  all 
national  establishments,  by  maintaining 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  oftJm 
world,  was  expelled  from  the  synod  by 
the  church  of  Scotland.  His  sentiments 
are  fully  explained  in  a  tract,  published 
at  that  time,  entitled,  **  The  Testimony 
of  the  King  of  Martyrs,"  and  preserved 
in  the  first  Volume  of  His  works.  Li 
consequence  of  Mr.  Glass's  expulsion, 
his  adlierents  formed  themselves  into 
churches,  conformable,  in  their  insidtu- 
tion  and  discipline,  to  what  they  ap- 
prehended to  DC  the  plan  of  the  firet 
churclies  rccordcd  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Soon  after  the  year  1755,  Mr 
Robert  Sandeman,  an  elder  in  one  of 
these  churches  in  Scotland,  published  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Her- 
v^y,  occasioned,  by  his  Theron  and  As- 
pasio,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show 
that  hia  notion  of  faith  is  contradictory 
to  the  Scripture  account  of  it,  and  coold 
only  serve  to  lead  men,  professedly 
holding  the  doctrines  called  talvinistic, 
to  establish  their  own  righteousnessupon 
their  frames,  feelings,  and  acts  of  faith. 
In  these  letters  Mr  Sandeman  attempts 
to  prove  that  jiistifyinc^  faith  is  no  more 
than  a  simple  belief  of  the  truth,  or  the 
divine  testimony  passively  received  by 
the  understanding;  and  that  this  divine 
testimony  carries  in  itself  sufBcient 
^ound  of  hope  to  every  one  who  be- 
lieves it,  without  any  thing  wrought  b 
us,  or  done  by  us,  to  give  it  a  parti9ular 
direction  to  ourselves. 

Some  of  the  popular  preachers,  as 
they  were  called,  had  taught  that  it  was 
of  the  essence  of  faith  to  believe  that 
Christ  is  ours ;  but  Mr.  Sandeman  ccxt 
tended,  that  that  which  Is  believed  in 
true  faith  is  the  truth,  and  what  would 
have  been  the  ti*uth  though  we  had  ne- 
ver believed  it.  ^  They  dealt  largely  in 
calls  and  invitations  to  repent  and  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  in  oi-der  to  forgiveness; 
but  he  rejects  the  whole  of  ihem,  main-, 
taining  that  the  Gtfspel  contained  no  of- 
fer but  that  of  e\'ldefnce,  and  that  it  was 
merely  a  record  or  testimony  to  be  cre- 
dited. They  had  taught  that  though  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  ^uhich  included  the 
foi*giveness  of  sins,  was  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  yet  that  none  was  accepted  d 
God,  nor  forgiven,  till  he  repented  of 
his  sin,  and  received  Christ  as  the  only 
Saviour;  but  he  insists  that  there  is  ac- 
ceptance with  God  through  C lyrist  for 
sinners,  while  siich,  or  Before  **  anv 
act,  exercise,  or  exertion  of  their  mind 
whatsoever:"  consequently. f before  re 
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>entance ;  and  that  «•  a  passive  belief 
>f  this  quiets  the  guilty  conscience,  be^ 
jets  hope,  and  s6  lays  the  foundation  for 
ove."  It  is  by  this  passive  belief  of  the 
ruth  that  we,  according  to  Mr.  Sande- 
nan  are  justified,  and  that  boasting  is 
excluded.  If  any  act,  exercise,  or  ex- 
;rtion  of  the  mind,  were  necessary  to 
)ur  being  accepted  of  God,  he  conceives 
here  would  be  wliereof  to  glory ;  and 
justification  by  itHth  could  not  be  op- 
posed, as  U  is  m  Rom.  iv.  4, 6,  to  justih- 
:ation  by  works. 

The  authors  to  whom  Mr.  Sandeman 
•efers,  under  the  title  of  "popular 
preachers,"  are  Flavel,  Boston,  Guthrie, 
:he  Erskines,  &c.  \yhom  he  has  treated 
kvith  acrimony  and  contempt  "  I  would 
)e  far,"  says  he,  **  from  refusing  even 
:o  the  populai*  preachei*s  themselves 
what  they  so  much  grudge,  to  others, — 
:he  benefit  of  the  one  instance  of  a 
lardened  sinner  finding  mercy  at  last ; 
for  I  know  of  no  sinners  more  hardened, 
lone  greater  destroyers  of  mankind, 
:han  they."  There  have  not  been  want- 
ing writers,  however,  who  have  vindi- 
:ated  these  ministers  from  his  invec- 
livds,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show 
hat  Mr.  Sandeman's  notion  of  faith,  by 
ixcluding  all  exercise  or  concurrence 
)f  the  will  with  the  Gospel  way  of  sal- 
ratiox,  confounds  the  faith  <h  devils 
mt\i  that  of  Christians,  and  so  is  calcu- 
lated to^  deceive  the  souls  of  men.  It 
has  also  been  observed,  that  though  Mr. 
Sandeman  admits  of  the  acts  of  faith 
and  loye  as  fruits  of  believing  the  truth, 
yet,  **  all  his  godliness  consisting  (as  he 
acknowledges  to  Mr.  Pike)  in  love  to  that 
which  jirat  relieved  him^^  it  amounts 
to  nothing  biit  self-love.  And  a^  self- 
love  is  a  stranger  to  all  those  strong  af- 
fections expressed  in  the  cxixth  Psalm 
towards  the  law  of  God,  he  cannot  ad- 
mit of  them  as  the  language  of  a  good 
man,  but  applies  the  whole  psalm  to 
Christ,  though  the  person  iroeaking  ac- 
knowledges, that  *•  before  he  was  af- 
flicted, he  wpnt  astray."  Others  have 
thought,  that  from  the  same  principle 
it  were  easy  to  account  for  the  bitter- 
ness, pride,  and  contempt^  which  dis- 
tinguish the  system ;  for  self-love,  say 
they,  is  consistent  with  the  greatest 
aversicni  to  all  beings,  divine  or  hutnan, 
excepting  so  far  as  they  become  subser- 
vient to  us. 

The  chief  opinion  and  practices  in 
which  this  sect  difiers  from  <Aher  Chris- 
tians, are,  their  weekly  administration 
of  the  Lord's  supp^sr;  tfeeJT  love-feasts, 
of  which  eveiy  member  ni  not  only  air 
lowed  but  required  to  partake,  and 
whkh  consist  ol  $heir  4iwn^  toji^b^r  at  1 


e^h  other's  houfijfsa  m  the  intermdibe* 
tween  the  morning  and  afternoon  ser- 
vice. Their  kiss  of  charity  used  oUithis 
occasion  at  the  admission  of  a  new  rauem- 
ber,  and  at  other  times  when  they  deem 
it  necessary  and  proper  \  their  weekly 
collection  before  the  Lord's  supper,  for- 
the  support  of  the  poor,  and  defraying 
other  (jxpenses;  mutual  exhortation; 
abstinence  from  blood  and  things  stran- 
gled ;  washing  each  other's  feet,  whenj 
as  a  d<i€d  of  mercy,  it  might  be  an  ex- 
pression of  love,  the  precept  concern^ 
mg  which,  as  well  as  other  precepts, 
they  understand  literally:  community  of 
goods,  so  far  as  that  every  one  is  to  con- 
sider all  that  he  has  in  his  possession 
and  pqwer,  liable  to  the  calls  of  the 
poor  and  the  church  ;  and  the  unlawful- 
ness of  laying  up  treasures  upon  earth, 
by  setting  them  apart  for  any' distant 
future,  and  uncertain  use.  They  allow 
of  public  and  private  diversions,  so  far 
as  they  are  unconnected  with  circum.. 
stances  really  sinful ;  but  apprehending 
a  lot  to  be  sacred,  disapprove  of  lot- 
teries, playing  at  cards,  aice,  &c. 

They  maintain  a  plurality  of  eiders- 
pastorss  or  bishops,  in  each  church; 
and  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  two 
elders  in  every  act  of  discipline,  and  at 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. 

In  the  choice  of  these  elders,  want  of 
leamineand  en^gement  in  trade  are 
no  sumcient  objection,  if  qualified  ac4 
cording  to  the  instructions  given  to  Ti- 
mothy and  Titus ;  but  second  maniages 
disqualify  for  the  office ;  and  they  are 
ordained  by  prayer  and  fasting,  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  and  giving  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship. 

In  their  discipline  they  are  strict  and 
severe,  and  think  themselves  obliged  to 
separate  from  the  communion  £ma  Avor-^ 
ship  of  all  such  religious  societies  as  ap-> 
pear  to  them  not  to  profess  the  simple 
truth  for  theit"  only  ground  of  hope,  and 
who  do  not  walk  in  d>edience  to  it.  We 
shall  only  add,  that  in  every  transac- 
tion they  esteem  unanimity  to  be  absor 
lutely  necessary.  See  Glasa'js  Testimony 
of  the  Kingof  Martyrs  ;  Sandeman'^ 
Letters  on  Theron  ahc  Jiapasio,  letter 
11 ;  Backua'a  Diacouraea  on  JFaith  and 
Ua  Influence,  p.  7—30;  Mama'a  View 
of  Religiona ;  Bellamy^a  Nature  and 
Glory  of  the  Goqi^ALon.  ed.  note8,p. 
65— 125 ;  Hiatory  of  Dia,  Church,  p, 
265,.  V.  i. ;  Fuller^a  Lettera  on  Sandemch 
nianiam.  ^ 

SANHEDRIM,  a  council  or  assem- 
bly of  persons  sitting  tojg;ether;  the 
name  whereby  the  Jews  called  the  great 
council  U  the  Qatk)Pi  Assembled  in  an 
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apartment  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
to  determine  the  most  important  affairs 
both  ol  church  and  state. 

SARABAITES,  wandering  fanatics, 
or  rather  impostors,  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who,  instead  of  procuring  a  sub- 
sistence by  honest  industry,  travelled 
through  various  cities  and  provinces, 
and  gained  a  maintenance  by  fictitious 
roiraicles,  by  selling  relics  to  the  multi- 
tude, and  other  frauds  of  a  like  natui'e. 
SATAN  is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  sig- 
nifies an  adversary,  or  enemy,  and  'is 
commonly  applied  in  Scripture  to  the 
de\%  or  the  chief  of  the  ndlen  angels. 
**  By  collecting  the  passages,"  says  Cru- 
den,  **  where  Satan,  or  the  devil,  is 
mentioned,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he 
fell  from  heaven  with  all  his  company ; 
that  God  cast  him  down  from  thence 
for  the  punishment  of  his  pride ;  that, 
by  his  envy  and  malice,  sin,  death,  and 
all  other  evils,  came  into  the  world; 
that,  by  the  permission  of  God,  he  ex- 
ercises a  sort  of  government  in  the  world 
over  his  subordmates,  over  apostate  an- 
gels like  himself;  that  God  makes  use 
of  h\m  to  pi-ove  good  men  and  chastise 
bad  ones;  that  he  is  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  false  prophets,  seducers,  and 
heretics ;  that  it  is  he;  or  some  of  his,' 
that  torment  or  possess  men;  that  in- 
spire them  with  evil  designs,  as  he  did 
David,  when  he  suggested  to  him  to 
number  his  people ;  to  Judas,  to  betray 
his  Lord  and  Master ;  and  to  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  to  conceal  the^price  of 
their  field.  That  he  roves  fiill  of  rage 
like  a  roaring  lion,  to  tempt,  to  betray, 
to  destroy,  and  to  involve  us  in  guilt  and 
wickedness ;  that  his  power  and  malice 
are  restrained  within  certain  limits,  wid 
controlled  by  the  will  of  God.  In  a- word, 
that  he  is  an  enemy  to -God  and  man, 
and  uses  his  utmost  endeavours  to  rob 
Grod  of  hiis  gloiy,  and  men  of  their  souls." 
See  articles  Akoel,  Devil,  Tempta- 
tion. Mor^  particulariy  as  to  the 
temptations  of  Satan.  1.  **  He  adapts 
them  to  OUT  temper  and  circumstances. 
—2.  He  chooses  the  fittest  season  to 
tempt:  as  youth,  age,  poverty,  pros- 
perity, public  devotion,  after  happy  ma- 
nifestations ;  or  Tvhen  in  a  bad  frame ; 
after  some  signal  source ;  when  alone, 
or  in  the  presence  of  the  object ;  when 
unemployed  and  off  our  guard*;,  in 
death. — 3.  He  puts  on  the  mask  of  i-eli- 
pious  friendship,  2  Cor.  xi.  14.  Matt. 
ir.  6.  Luke,  ix.  50.  Gen.  iii.-*-4.  He  ma- 
nages temptation  with  the  greatest  sub- 
tlety. He  asks  but  little  at  first ;  leaves 
for  a  season  in  order  to  reney  his  at- 
tack.^-^.  He  leads  wen  to  sm  with  a 
hope  of  9peedy  TepentaQce.-^-<^.He  raises 


suitable  instruments,  bad  habits,  rela- 
tions. Gen.  iii.  Job,  ii.  9, 10.  See  GiZ/ihi 
on  Temptation ;  Brooks  on  Satan's  bt^ 
vices ;  Bishop,  Porteiis*8  Sermons,  voL 
ii.  p.  63 ;  Burg-h's  Crito,  vol.  i.  ess.  3 ; 
vol.  ii.  ess.  4 ;  Howe^s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
360;  GurnaWs  Christian  Armour. 

SATANIANS,  a  branch  of  the  Mes- 
salians,  who  appeared  about  the  year 
390.  It  is  said,  among  other  things  that 
tliey  believed  the  devil  to  be  extremely 
powerful,  and  that  it  was  much  wiser  to 
respect  and  adore  than  to  curse  him.* 

SATISFACTION,  in  eeneral,  signi- 
fies the  act  of  giving  complete  or  pertect 
pleasure.  In  the  Christian  system  it  de- 
notes that  wliich  Christ  did  and  suffer- 
ed in  order  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  to 
secure  the  honours  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  make  an  atonement 
for  the  sin*  of  his  people.  Satisfaction 
is  distin^ished  from  merit  thus :  The 
satisfaction  of  Christ  consists  in  his  an- 
swering the  demands  of  the  law  on  man 
which  were  consequent  on  the  breach  of 
it.  These  w^re  answered  by  suffering 
its  penalty.  The  merit  of  Christ  con- 
sists in  what  he  d?d  to  fulfil  what  the 
law  •  demanded,  •  before  .  man  sinned, 
which  was  obedience.  The  satisfaction 
of  Christ-is  to  free  us  from  misery,  and 
the  merit  of  Christ  Is  to  purchase  hap- 
piness for  us.  See  Atonement  and 
Propitiation.  Also  Dr.  Ckven  on  the 
Satisfaction  of  Christ ;  GiWs  Body  oj 
^Div.  article  Satisfaction;  Stillingjlect 
on  Satisfaction";  Watts's  Redeemer  and 
Sanctiner,  p.  28, 32  5  Hervey'a  Theron 
and  Aspasio. 

SATURNIANS,  a  denominatioii 
which  arose  about  the  year  115.  They 
derived  their  name  from  Satutnius  of 
Antioch,  ohe  of  the  principal  Gnostic 
chiefs.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  two 
principles,  whence  proceeded  all  things; 
the  one,  a  wise  arid  benevolent  Deity, 
and  the  other,  ma//er,  a  principle  es- 
sentially evil,'  and  which  lie  sup|>osed 
aoted  lindef  the  Superintendence  of  a 
certain  intelligence  of  a  malignant  na- 
ture. 

The  world  and  its  inhabitants  "were, 
according  to  the  system  of  Satumius, 
created  byseven  angels,  which  presided 
over  the  seven  planets.  This  work  was 
caiTied  on  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  benevolent  Deit}^  and  in  oppdsitioo 
to  the  will  of  the  material  pnnciple 
The  former,  however,  beheld  it  with 
appix)bation,  and  honoured  it  with  se- 
veral marks  of  his  beneficence.  He 
endowed  with- rational  souls  the  beings 
who  inhabited  thts  new  system,  to 
whom  their  creators  had  iniparted  no- 
thing mor^  than' the  animsll  life;  and, 
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hkyklg  dirkled  the  worid  into  seven 
parts^  he  diatinbut^d  them  among  the 
seven  angelic  architects,  one  of  whom' 
was  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  reserved 
to  himself  the  si^meme  empire  over  all. 
To  these  creatures,  whom  the  benevo** 
lent  principle  had  endowed  with  rea-", 
sOnable  soui^  and  ^ith  dispositions  that  \ 
led  to  goodness  and  virtue,i  the  evil  bet* 
in^  to  maintain  his.  empire,  added  anot 
ther  kind,  whom  he  formed  of  a  wicked 
and  malignant  character:  and  hence 
the  differences  we  see  among  men. 
When  the  creatures  of  the:  world  fell 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  supreme 
Deity,  God  sent  from  heaven  into  our 
globe  a  restorer  of  order,  whose  name 
was  Christ  This  divine  Conqueror 
came  clothed  with  a  cot^poreal  appear- 
ance, but  not  with  a  real  body.  He 
came  to  destroy  the  empire  of  the  ma- 
terial principle^  and  to  point  out  to  vir- 
tuous souls  the  way  by  which  they  must 
return  to  God.  This  way  is  beset  with 
difficulties  and  suiferings^  Bmte  those 
souls  who  propose  returning  to  the'  Su- 

Sreme  Being  must  abstain  from  wihe, 
esh,  wedlock,  and  in  short  from  every 
thing  that  tends  to  sensual  gratification 
or  even  bodily  refreshment.  See  Gnos- 
tics. 

SAVIOUR,  a  perscm  who  delivers 
from  danger  and  misery.  Thus  Jesus 
Christ  is  called  the  Saviour,,  as  he  de* 
livers  us  from  the  greatest  evils,  £u>d 
brings  us  into  the  possession  of  the 
greatest  good.     See  Jesus   Christ, 

JUIBERTY,     PrOPITIATIOIT,    Rei>£JIP«- 
TION. 

Order  of  St.  Saviour,  a  religious  or- 
der of  the  Romish  Church,  founded  by 
St.  Bridget,  about  the  year  1345 ;  and  so 
called  from  its  being  pretended  that  our 
jBaviour  himself  declared  its  oOnstitu- 
tk>B  and  rules  to  the  foundiress.- 

SAVOY  CONFERENCE,  a  confer 
ence  held  at  the  Savoy,  1661,  between 
the  episcopal  divines  and  the  Presbyte- 
riansy.  in  order  to  review  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  but  which  was  car- 
ried on  the  side  oi  the  Episcopalians. 
See  Male'9  Bi^,  of  (he  PtirUam,  vol. 
-  ii.  p.  601,  Quarto  edit  or  Introduction  to 
JPalmei'a  JVbnconformiata'  Memorial. 

SAVOY  CONFESSION  of  FAITH, 
a  declaration  of  the  feith  and  order  of 
the  Independents,  agi'eed  upon  by  their 
elders  and  messengers  in  their  meeting 
at  the  Savoy  in  the  year  1658,  This  was 
re-printed  m  the  year  1729.  See  J^eale'a 
mat.  of  the  PurUana^  vol.  ii  p.  507, 
quarto  edit 

.SCEPTIC,  omrnxof,  from  imteTopoii, 
•«  I  consider,  look  about,  or  deliberate," 
pn^rly  signifies  consideraUve  and  in-* 


(juisillve ;  Or  one  who  is  always  -wei^i- 
in^  reasons  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
without  ever  deciding  between  them.— • 
The  word  is  applied  to  an  ancient  sect! 
of  philosophers  founded  by  Pyrrho, 
who  denied  the  real  existence  of  all 
qualities  In  bodies,  except  those  which 
are  essential  to  primary  atoms ;  and  re- 
ferred every 'thirig  else  to  the  percep- 
tions tf>f  the  mind  produced  by  external 
objects;  m  othev  words,  to  appearance 
and  opinion.  In  modem  times  the  word 
has  been  applied  to  Deists,  or  those 
who  doubt  of  the  truth  and  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  One  of.  the 
greatest  sceptics  m  later  times  was 
Hume;  he  endeavoured  to  introduce 
doubts  into  every  branch  of  physics, 
metaphysics,  history,  ethics,  and  theo- 
logy. He  has  been  confuted,  however, 
by  the  doctors,  Reid,  Campbell,  Grego- 
ry, and  Beattie.    See  Infidelity.    • 

SCHEWENKFELDIANS,  a  deno- 
mination in  the  axtcenth  century;  so 
called  from  one  Gasper  Schewenkfeldt, 
a  Silesian  knight  He  difFei^  from 
Luther  in  the  three  following  points^ 
The  jffr»r  of  these  points  related  to 
the  doctrine  conceriiing  the  eucharist. 
Schewenkfeldt  inverted  the  following 
words  of  Christ,  Thia  is  my  body: 
and  insisted  in  their  being  thus  imder- 
Stood,  Mt^  body  is  this,  i.  e.  such  as  this 
bread  Svhich  is  broken  and  consumed ; 
a  true  and  real  food,  which  nourisheth, 
satisfieth,  ^uid  delighteth  the  soul.  My 
blood  is  this,  that  is,  such  its  -effects,  as 
the  wine  which  strengthens  and  refresh- 
ed the  heart  Secondly,  He  -  denied 
that  the  eterrild  word  which  is  commit- 
ted to  writing  in  the  holy  Scriptures 
was  endowed  with  the  power  of  heal- 
ing, illuminating,  and  renewing  the 
mind;  and  he  ascribed  this  power  to 
the  internal  word,  which,  according  to 
his  notion,  was  Christ  himself.  Thirdly, 
He  would  not  allow  Christ's  human  na- 
ture^ in  it^  exalted  state,  to  be  called  a 
creature,  or  a  created  substance,  a» 
such  a  denomination  appeared  to  hint 
infinitely  below  its  majestic  dignity; 
united  as  it  is  in  that  glorious  state  with 
the  divine  essence. 

SCHISM,  from  axisiKh  a  rent,  clift, 
fissure;  in  its  general  acceptation  k 
signifies  division  Or  separation;  but  i» 
chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  separations 
happening  from  diversity  of  opiniona 
among  people  of  the  same  religion  and 
fmth.  All  separations,  however,  must 
not,  properiy  speaking,  be  considered  aa 
schisms. 

Schism,  says  Mr.  Arch.  Hall,  \%  pro- 
perly, a  division  amonr  those  who  stand 
m  one  coimectaon.  of  fellowship  s  bi«t 
3Z 
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where  tke  difference  is  carried  so  far, 
that  the  parties  concerned  entirely 
break  up^l  -communion  one  with  ano- 
ther, and  go  into  distinct  connections 
for  obtaining  the  general  ends  of  that 
religious  fellowship  which  they  once 
did,  but  now  do  not  cany  on  and  pursue 
with  united  endeavours,  as  one  church 
joined  in  the  bonds  of  individual  society ; 
where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  undeniable 
there  is  something  very  different  from 
schism :  it  is  no  longer  a  schism  in,  but 
a  separation  from,  the  body.  ,Dr.  Camp- 
bell supposes  that  the  word  schism  m 
Scripture  does  not  always  signify  open 
separation,  but  that  men  may  be  guilty 
of  schism  by  such  an  alienation  of  affec- 
tion from  their  brethren  as  violates  the 
internal  union  subsisting  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians,  though  there  be  no  error  in 
doctrine,  nor  separation  from  commu- 
nion. See  1  Cor.  ill  3, 4.  1  Cor.  xii.  24 
—26. 

The  great  schism  of  the  West  is  that 
which  happened  in  the  times  of  Clement 
VII.  and  Urban  VI,  which  divided  the 
church  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  was 
at  length  ended  by-  the  election  of  Mar- 
tin V.  at  the  council  of  Ccmstance. 

The  Romanists  numbef  thirty-four 
schisms  in  their  church :  they  bestow  the 
name  English  schism  on  the  reforma- 
tion of  refigicai  in  this  kingdom.  Those 
of  the  church  of  England  appiy  the 
term  schism  to  the  separation  of  the 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabap-* 
tists,  and  Methodists. 

•*  The  sin  of  schism/'  says  the  learn- 
ed Blackstone,  "as  such,  is  by  no 
means  the  object  of  temporal  coercion 
and  punishment — ^If,  through  weafenws 
of  intellect,  through  misdirected  piety, 
through  perverseness  and  acerbity  of 
tipmper,  or  through  a  prospect  of  seen- 
kir  advantage  in  nerding  with  a  party, 
men  quarrel  with  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tabliwiment,  the  civil  magistrate  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  unless  their  tenets 
and  practice  ai^e  such  as  threaten  ruin* 
or  disturbance  to  the  state.  All  pei*se- 
cution  for  diversity  of  opinions,  however 
ridiculous  and  absitfM  they'  may  be,  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  sound  po- 
licy ana  civil  freedom.  The  nam^  and 
fUDordination  of  the  clergy,  the  posture 
of  devotion,  the  materials  and  colour  of 
ammister's  garment,  the  joming  in  fa 
known  or  unknown  form  of  ])rayer,  and 
other  matters  of  the  same  kindj  must 
be  left  to  the  option  of  every  man's  pri- 
Tate  judgment."  The  fellowing  have 
heen  proposed  as  remedies  for  schism. 
*<  1.  Be  disposed  trf  sii]5port.  yotir  breth- 
ren by  all«tne  friendly  attentions  in  your 
power,  jBpeaking  justly  of  > their  preach- 


ing and  character.  Never  '^itltiioM 
these  proofs  of  your  brotherly  love,  un- 
less they  depart  from  the-  doctrines  or 
spirit  ot  the  Gospel.— 2.  Discountenance 
tne  silly  reports  you  may  hear,  to  the  in- 
jury of  any  of  your  brethren.  Oppose 
backbiting  and  slander  to  the  utmost — 
S.  Whenever  any  brother  is  smking  in 
the  esteem  of  Iris  nock  through  their  ca- 
price, perverseness,  or  antmomianism, 
endeavour  to  hold  up  his  hands  and  his 
heart  in  his  workd — 4..  Never  espouse 
the  part  of  the  factious  schismatics,  till 
you  have  heard  your  brother's  account 
of  their  conduct — 3.  In  cases  of  an  open 
separation,  do  not  preach  for  separatists 
till  it  be  evident  that  God  is  with  them. 
Detest  the  thought  of  wounding  a  bro- 
ther's feelings  through  the  contemptible 
influence  of  a  party  spirit ;  for  through 
this  abominable  principle,  schisms  are 
sure  to  be  multiplied. — 6.  Let  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  in  the  patients,  arouse 
the  benevolent  attention  of  the  physi 
cians.  Let  them  check  the  fi-oward, 
humble  the  proud,  and  warn  the  un- 
ruly; and  many  a- schismatic  distemper 
will  receive  timely.  cure.-r7.  Let  elderiy 
ministers  and  tutors  of  academies  pay 
more  attention  »tp  these  things,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  disease  may  prevail ;  for 
much  good. may  be  accomplislied  by 
their  inflhence."  See  Kinsr  im  the  Fn- 
mitive  Church,  p.  153 ;  Hales  and  Henry 
on  Schism;  Dr,  Camftbell^s  /V<f/.  Disc, 
to  the  Gosfielsy  part  3 ;  Hciveis^s  Afi- 
ftendix  to  the  first  vol.  of  his   Church 
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mons,  ser.  6.  on  Divisions, 

SCHI^I  BILL.    See  conclusion  of 
the  ardcle  Nonconformist. 

SCHOLASTIC  DIVINITY,  is  that 
part  or  species  of  divinity  which  <^ears 
and  discusses  questions  by  ix?ason  and 
argument ;  in  which  sense'  it  stands,  In  " 
some  measur^  qjposed  to  positive  di- 
vinity, which  is  founded  on  the  authority 
of  fathw^  councils,  &c.  The  schorf 
divinity  is  now  fallen  into  contempt,  and 
is  scarcely  regarded  any  where  but  in 
some  of  the  universities,  where  thev 
are  still  by  their  cliarters  obliged  te 
teach  it  . 

SCHOOLMEN,  a  sect  of  men,  in 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  who  framed  a  new  sort  of  di- 
vinity, called  Scholastic  Theology,  t^t^ 
lastartide.]    Their  divinity  waVfound- 
ed  upon,  and  confirmed  by,the  phiteso- 
phy  of  Aristotle,  and  lay,  says  Dr.  Oill^ 
m  contentions  and  litigieus  disputations* 
in  thorny  questions  and  subtle  dlstinc.- 
tions.    Tiieir  whole  sdiemewii^ckiefly 
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directed  to  support  Antichristianism ; 
so  that  by  their  means  Popish  darkness 
was  the  more  increased,  and  Christian 
divinity  almost  banished  out  of  the 
world* 

**  Considerii^  them  as  to  their  meta- 
physical researches,"  says  an  anony- 
mous but  excellent  writer,  **the}^  fa- 
tigued thei;r  readers  in  the  pursuit  of 
endless  abstractions  and  distinctions; 
and  their  design  seems  rather  to  have 
been  accurately  to  aiTange  and  define 
the  objects  of  thought  than  to  explore 
the  mental  faculties  themselves.  .  The 
nature  of  particular  dnd  universal  ideas, 
time,  space,  infinity,  together  with  the 
mode  of  existence  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Supreme  Bemg,  chiefly  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  mightiest  minds  in  the 
middle  ages.    Acute  in  the  highest  de- 
cree, and  endued  with  a  woudei-lul  pa- 
tience of  thinking,  they  yet,  by  a  mis- 
taJken  direction  of  their  powers,  wasted 
themselves  in  endless  logomachies,  and 
displayed  more  of  a  teazing  subtlety 
than   of  philosophies^  depth.  ■   They 
chojp  ra,ther  to  strike  into  the  dark  and 
intricate  by-paths  of,  metaphysical  sci- 
ence, than  to  pursue  a  career  of  useful 
discovery;   and  as  their  disquisitions 
-^ere  neither  adorned  by  taste,  nor  rear- 
ed on  a  basis  of  extensive  knowledge, 
they  gradually  fell  into  neglect,  when 
ju^tei'  views  in  philosophy  made  their 
appearance.    Still. they  will  remain  a 
mignty  monument  of  tlie  utmost  which 
the  mind  of  ipan  can  actompUsh  in  the 
field  of  al>8traction.    If  the  metaphysi- 
cian does  not  find  in  the  schoolmen  the 
materials  of  his  work,  he  will  perceive 
the  study  of  their  writings  to  be  of  excel- 
lent benefit  in  sharpening  his  tools.  They 
will  aid  his  acuteness,  though  they  may 
fail  to . enlarge  his  knowledge."   . 
.    Some  of  the  most  famous  were.  Da- 
mascene, Lanfmnc,  P.  Lombard,  Alex. 
Hales,,  Bonaventure,  Thomas  Anuinas, 
Duns  Scotus,  and  Durandusl  GilN  Bo- 
dy of  Dwinity,  Preface;  JKlectrve  Bev. 
for  Dec,  1805.;  H.  More*8  Hints  to  a 
J^Quntf  Frinceas,  vol.  ii.  p.  267, 268. 

SCORN ER,  one  who  -treats  any 
person  or  thing  with  contempt  "He 
deems,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  **  his  own  un- 
derstanding equal  to  the  discovery,  in- 
vestigation, and  even  comprehension,  of 
every  subject:  he  therefoi'e  rejects  as 
fedse  whatever  he  cannot  account  for, 
what  he  finds  contraiy  tp  his  precon- 
ceived sentiments,  and  what  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  I'eason ;  and,  indeed,  all 
that  tends  to  c-ondcmn  his  conduct,  or 
expose  his  foUy," 
,  SCOTJSTS,.a  sect  of  5^ool  divines 
I      *nd  pl}ilosopJ)ci-ft ;  thus  cMllejl  f rwi  their 


founder,  J.  Duns  Scotus,  a  Scottish  cor- 
delier, who  maintained  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  or  that  she 
was  bom  without  ori^nal  sin,  in  oppor 
sition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Tho- 
mists. 

SCRIBE.  This  word  has  different 
significations  in  Scripture.  1.  A  clerk, 
or  writer;  or  secretary,  2  Sam.  viii.  17 
— 2.  A  commissary,  or  muster-master 
of  the  arm>',  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11.  2  Khigs, 
XXV.  19. — 3.  A  m  in  of  learning,  a  doc- 
tor of  the  law,  1  (  hron.  xxvii.  o2. 

SCRIPTURE  is  a  word  derived  from 
the  Latin  scri/itura,  and  in  fts  original  ^ 
sehse  is  of  the  same  import  with  ivritin^, 
signifying  "any  thing  written."  It  i^ 
however,  commonly  used  to  denote  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  'Testa- 
ments, which  are  called  sometimes  the 
Scri/jtures,  sometimes  the  mcrcd  or  ho- 
ly Scrifitures,  and  sometimes  canonical 
Scrifitures,  These  books  are  called  the 
Scriptures  bj^  way  of  eminence,  as  they 
are  the  most  important  of  all  writingsT. — 
They  are  said  to  be  holy  or  ^acrcd  ou 
account  of  the  saci*cd  doctrines  which 
they  teach,;  and  they  are  termed  ca- 
nonical, because,  when  their  hiimber  and 
authenticity  Were  ascertained,  their 
names  were  inserted  in  ecclesiastical 
canons,  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
books,  which,  being  of. no  authority,  were 
kept  out  of  sight,  and  therefore  styled 
afiocryfihal.    See  Apocrypha. 

Among  other  arguments  for  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  considered  as  worthy  of 
our  attention : 

<*1.  The  saci'ed  penmen,  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  were  holy,  excellent 
meh,  and  would  not — artless,  illiterate 
men,  and  therefore  could  not,  lay  the 
homble  scheme  of  deluding  mankind. 
The  hope  of  gain  did  not  influence  them, 
for  they  were  self-denying  men,  that 
left  all  to  follow  a  Master  who  7iad  not  , 
where  to  lay  hia  head;  and  whose 
grand  initiating  maxim  was,  ExcefiL  a 
man  forsake  au  that  he  hath,  he  cannof 
be  my  (//«fi^/c.— They  were  so  disinter- 
ested, that  they  secured  nothing  on 
earth  but  hunger  and  nakedness,  stocks 
and  prisons,  racks -and  tortui'e^ -^  which, 
indeed,  was  all  that  they  could  or  did 
expect,  in  consequence  of  Christ's  ex- 
press declamtbns.  Neither  was  a  de- 
sire of  honour  the  motiVe  of  their  ac- 
I  tions ;  for  their  Lord  himself  was  treatr 
ed  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  had 
more  than  once  assured  them  that  they 
should  certainly  share  the  same  fate : 
besides,  thty  wiere  humble  men,  not 
above  working  as  mechanics,  for  a 
♦  narsic  n^nintciiance  j  and  so  little  desi* 
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Tous  of  human  regard,  that  they  ex-  | 
posed  to  the  world  the  meanness  ot  th^ir 
DMlh  and  occupations,  their  great,  igno- 
rance and  scandalous  falls.  Add  to  this 
that  they  were  so  many,  and  lived  at 
such  distance  of » time  and  place  from 
each  other,  that,  had  they  been  impos- 
tors, it  would  have  been  impracticable 
for  them  to  contrive  and  carry  on  a  for- 
gery without  being  detected.  And,  as 
Uiey  neither  would  nor  could  deceive 
\he  world,  so  they  v^either  could  nor 
would  be  deceived  themselves ;  for  they 
were  days,  months,  and  years,  eye  and 
cai> witnesses  of  the  things  which  they 
relate;  and,  when  they  had  not  the 
fullest  evidence  of  important  facts,  they  J 
inasted  upon  new  proofs,  and  even  upon 
sensible  demonstrations;  as,  for  in- 
stance, Thomas,  in  the  matter  of  our 
Lord's  resun'ection,  John  xx.  25;  and 
to  leave  us  no  room  to  question  their 
sincerity,  most  of  them  joyfully  sealed 
the  truth  of  their  doctrines  with  their 
OM(n  blood.  t)id  so  many  ^.nd  such 
marks  of  veracity ,  ever  meet  in  any 
other  authors  ? 

**  2.  But  even  while  they  lived,  'they 
confirmed  their  testimony  by  a  ^variety 
of  miracles  wrought  in  divers  places, 
and  for  a  number  of  years,  sometimes 
before  thousands  of  their  enemiesi  as 
the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  disciples ; 
sometimes  before  hundreds  of  thousands, 
as  those  of  Moses,    (See  Mihacle.) 

••  3.  Reason  itseif  dictates,  that  nothmg 
but  the  plainest  matter  of  fact  could  in- 
duce so  many  thousands  of  prejudiced 
and  persecutme  Jews  to  embrace  the 
humbling  self-denying  doctrine  of  the 
cross,  which  they  so  much  despised  ami 
abhorred.  Nothing  but  the  clearest 
evidence- tirising  from  undoubted  truth 
could  make  multitudes  of  lawless,  luxu- 
rious heathens  receive,  follow,  ajkl 
transmit  to  posterity,  the  doctrine  and 
writings  of  the  apostles;  esj>ecially  at 
a  time  when  the  vanity  of  their  preten- 
sions to  miracles  and  the  gift  of  tongues, 
could  be  so  easily  discovered,  had  they 
been  impostors ;  aud  when  the  piy)fession 
of  Christianity  exposed  pereons  of  all 
ranks  to  the  greatest  contempt  and 
most  imminent  danger. 

•*  4.  When  the  authenticity  o£the  mira- 
cles was  attested  by  thousands  of  living 
witnesses,  religious  rites  were  instituted 
and  performed  by  hundreds  oftthou- 
sands,  agreeable  to  Scripture  injunctions, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  that  authenticity : 
and  these  solemn  ceremonies  have  ever 
sihce  been  kept  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  the  Passover  by  the  Jews,  iti 
ijmembrance  of  Moses's  miracles  in 
Bgyptj  and  the  Euvhariat  by  Chris- 


tians, as  a  memorial  of  Christ^  deadt, 
and  the  miracles  that  accompanied  It, 
some  of  which  are  recorded  by  Phlegon 
the  Trallian,  an  heathen  historian. 

"  5.  The  Scriptures  have  not  only  the 
external  sanction  of  miracles,  but  the 
eternal  stamp  of  the  omniscient  Ood  by 
a  variety  of  prophecies,  some  oi  whicA 
have  already  been  most  exa<Jtly  coa- 
firmed  by  the  event  predicted.  (See 
Pr^ophecy.) 

« 6.  The  scattered,  de^sed  people, 
the  Jewsj  the  irrieconcileaWe  enemies 
of  the  Christians,  ke^p  with  amazing 
care  the  Old  Testament,  full  of  the  pro- 
phetic history  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
that  means  suFord  the  world  ^,  striking 
proof  that  the  New  Testament  is  true ; 
and  Christians,  in  their  turh,  sfeow  that  ! 
the  Old  Testament  is  abundantly  con-  j 
firmed  and  explained  by  the  New.  (See 
Jews,  §  4.) 

**  7*  To  say  nothing  of  the  harmonfy 
venerable  antiquity,  and  wonderful  pre- 
servation of  those  books,  some  of  wnich 
are  by  far  the  most  ancient  in  the  world ; 
to  pass  over  the  inimitable  simplicity 
and  true  sublimity  of  their  style ;  the 
testimbny  of  the  fathers  and  the  pri- 
mitive Christians;  they  carry  with 
them  such  characters  of  truth,  as  com- 
mand the  respect  xrf  every  nnprejudiced 
reader. 

"  They  open  to  us  the  mystery  of  the 
creation;  tne. nature  of  God,  angels, 
and  man*;  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
the  end  for  which  we  were  made ;  the 
origin  and  contiexion  of  moral  and  na- 
tural evil ;  the  vanity  of  this  world,  and 
the  glory  of  the  next.  There  we  see 
inspired  shepherds,  tradesmen,  and^sh- 
ermen,  surpassing  as  much  the  greatest 
philosophers,  as  these  did  the  herd  of 
mankind,  both  in  meekness  of  wisdom 
and  sublimity  of  doctrine. — There  we 
admire  the  purest  morality  in  the  worid, 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  sound  rea- 
son, confirmed  , by  the  witness  which 
God  has  placed  for  himself  in  our  breast, 
and  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  men  of 
hke  passions  with  ourselves. — ^Therc 
we  discover  a  vein  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  theological  truth  consistently 
mnnrag  through  a  collection  of  sixty-six 
different  books,  written  by  various  au- 
thors, in  diffei'ent  languages,  during  the 
space  of  above  1500  years. — ^There  we 
find,as  in  a  deep  and  pure  spring,  all  the 

fenuine  drops  and  streams  of  spiritual 
nofwledge  which  can  possibly  be  met 
with  in  the  lai^est  libraries.— There  the 
workings  of  the  hum^n  heart  are  de- 
scribed m  a  manner  that  demonstrate  the 
mspiratioh  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 
—There  we  have  a  particular  acoount 
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«f  ^1  oar  spiritual  maladies,  with  theii* 
Yarious  symptoms,  and  the  method  of  a 
•certain  cure ;  a  cure  that  has  been 
"witnessed  by  multitudes  of  martyrs  and 
departed  saints  and  is  now  enjoyed  by 
thousands  of  good  men,  who  would  ac- 
count it  an  honour  to  seal  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures  with  their  own  blood. — 
There  you  meet  with  the  noblest  strains 
of  penitential  and  joyous  devotion,  adapt- 
ed to  the  dispositions  and  states  of  all 
travellers  to  Sion. — And  there  you  read 
those  awful  threatenings  and  cheering 
promises  which  are  daily  fulfilled  in  the 
consciences  of  men,  to  the  admiration  of 
believers,  and  the  astonishment  of  at- 
tentive infidels. 

**8»  The  wonderful  efficacy  of  the 
Scriptures  is  another  proof  that  they  are 
of  God.  When  they  are  faithfully  open- 
ed by  hisTninistei*s,  and  powerfully  ap- 
plied by  his'  Spirit,  they  wound  and 
neal,  they  kill  a?id  make  alive;  they 
alarm  the  careless,  direct  the  lost,  sup- 
port the  tempted,  strengthen  the  weak, 
<iomfort  moumei*s,  and  nounsh  pious 
souls. 

•*  9.  To  conclude :  It  is  exceedingly 
remarkable,  that  the  more  humble  and 
holy  people  are,  the  more  thev  read, 
admire,  and  value  the  Scripturca :  and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  more  self-conceit- 
ed, worldly-minded,  and  wicked,  the 
more  they  neglect,  despise,  and  asperse 
them. 

**As  for  the  objections  which  are 
raised  against  their  perspicuity  and  con- 
sistency, those  who  are  both  pious  and 
learned,  knqw  that  they  are  generally 
founded  on  pi^epossession,  and  the  want 
of  understanding  in  spiritual  things ;  or 
on  our  ignoi'ance  of  several  customs, 
idioms,  and  circumstances,  which  were 
perfectly  known  when  those  books  were 
written.  Frecjuently,  also,  the  imma- 
terial error  arises  merely  from  a  wrong 
"punctuation,  or  a  mistake  of  copiers, 
printers,  or  translators^  as  the  daily 
discoveries  of  pious  critics,  and  inge- 
nious confessions  of  unpreju^ced  enqui- 
rers, abundantly  prove." 

To  understand  the  Scriptures,  says 
Dr.  Campbell,  We  should,  1.  Get  .ac- 
quainted with  eacU  writer's  style. — 
'2.  Inquire  carefiilly  into  the  character, 
the  situation,  and  the  office  of  the  wri- 
ter; the  t;irne,  the  place,  the  occasion 
of  his  writing ;  and  tne  people  for  whose 
immediate  use  he  originally  intended 
his  woi4c.— 3.  Consider  the  principal 
scope  of  the  bpok,  and  the  particulars 
chiefly  observable  in  the  n)ethod  by 
which  the  writer  has  purposed  to  exe- 
jcute  his  design. — 4-.  Where  the  phrase 
Is  obscure,  the  cdnteid  must  be  con- 


sulted. This,  ho\vever,  will  not  ^ways 
answer. — 5.  If  it  do  not,  consider  whe- 
ther the  phi'ase  be  any  of  the  writer's 
pecuharlties :  if  so,  it  must  be  inquired 
what  is  the  acceptation  in  i^hich  he  em- 
ploys it  in  other  places. — 6.  If  this  be  not 
sufficient,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
parallel  passages,  if  there  be  any  such, 
m  the  other  sacred  writers. — 7,  If  this 
throws  no  light,  consult  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  Septuagint,  where  the 
word  may  be  used. — 8.  If  the  term  be 
only  once  used  in  Scripture,  then  recur 
to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term 
in  classical  authors. — 9.  Sometimes  re- 
ference may  be  had  to  the  fathers.* — 
10.  The  ancient  versions,  as  well  as  mo- 
dem scholiasts,  annotators,  and  transla- 
tors, may  be  consulted.— 11.  The  analo- 
gy of  faith,  and  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  must  be  used  with  caution. 

Abovs  all,  let  the  reader  unite  prayer 
with  his  €ndeavoui*s,  that  'his  under- 
standing may  be  illuminated,  and  his 
heart  impressed  with  the  great  truths 
which  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain. 

As  to  the  fiublic  reading  of  the  Scrip, 
tures,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  is  a 
very  laudable  and  necessary  practice. 
"One  circumstance,"  as  a  writer  obr 
serves,  **  why  this  should  be  attiended  to 
in  congregations  is,  that  numbers  of  the 
hearers,  m  many  places,  cannot  read 
them  themselves,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
never  hear  them  read  in  the  families 
where  they  reside.  It  is  strange  that 
this  has  not  long  ago  struck  every  per- 
son of  the  least  reflection  in  all  out 
churches,  and  especially  the  ministers, 
as  a  most  conclusive  and  irresistible  ar- 
gument for  the  adoption  of  this  pracr 
tice. 

••  It  surely  would  be  better  to  abridge 
the  preaching  and  singing,  an4  even  the 
firayersy  to  one  half  of  their  length  or 
more,  than  to  neglect  the  public  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures.  i,et  these  things, 
therefore,  be  auly  considered,  together 
with  the  following  reasons  and  observa- 
tions, and  let  the  reader  judge- And  de- 
termine the  case,  or  .the  matit^r,  for 
himself.  '    * 

**  Remember  that  God  nb  sooner 
caused  any  part  of  his  will,  or  word,  to 
be  written,  tnan  he  also  commanded  the 
same  to  be  read,  not  only  in  the  family, 
but  also  iu  the  congregation,  and  that 
even  when  all  Israel  were  assembled  to- 
gether (the  men,  women,  find  children, 
and  even  the  strangers  that  were  witliin 
their  gates  i)  and  the  end  was,  that  they 
might  heau  and  tlmt.they  might  learn, 
and  fear  the  Lord  their  God,  and  ob^ 
serve  to  do.  all  the  words  of  /lis  laWp, 
Deut.  jcxxi.  12.     .  '  .. 
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•  Afterwani,  when  synagogues  were 
erected  in  the  land  of  Israel,  that  the 
people  might  every  Sabbath  meet  to 
worship  God,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
public  reading  of  the  Scripture  was  a 
main  part  of  the  service  there  per- 
formea :  so  much  so,  that  no  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  time  was  generally 
employed,  it  seems,  in  readme  and  ex- 
poundmg  the  Scriptures.  Even  the 
prayers  and  songs  used  on  those  occa- 
sions appear  to  nave  been  all  suj>ser- 
vient  to  that  particular  and  principal 
employm^it  or  service,  the  reading  of 
the  lam, 

•*  This  work,  or  practice,  of  reading 
I  the  Scripture  in  tne  congregation,  is 
.warranted,  and  recommended  in  the 
New  I'estament,  as  well  as  in  the  Old. 
As  Christians,  it  is  fit  and  necessary 
that  we  should  first  of  all  look  unto 
JemiSy  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith.  His  example,  as  well  as  his 
precepts,  is  ftill  of  precious  and  most 
miportant  mstruction;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  began  his 
fiublic  miniatry,  in  the  synagogue  of  Na- 
zareth, by  reading  iQ  portion  of  Scri/i* 
ture  out  of  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Istuah;  Luke,iv.  15.— 19.  This  alone, 
one  would  think,  mieht  be  deemed  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  tne  practice  kmong 
hb  disciples  through  all  succeeding 
ages,  and  even  in^ire  them  with  ze£u 
for  its  constant  observance. 

*•  The  apostle  Paul,  in  pointing  out  to 
Timothy  his  ministerial  duties,  particu- 
larly mentions  readings  1  Tim.  iv.  13. 
Gwp  attendance  (says  he)  to  reading, 
to  exhortation^  to  doctrine,  evidently 
distinguishing  reading  as  one  of  the 
public  duties  incumbent  upon  Timothy. 
There  can  be  no  reason  tor  separating 
these  three,  as  if  the  former  was  only  a 
private  duty,  and  the  others  public  ones ; 
the  most  natural  and  consistent  idea  is, 
that  they  were  all  three  public  duties ; 
and  that  the  reading  here  spoken  of, 
was  no  other  than  the  reading  of  the 
ScriptuBBs  in  those  Christian  assemblies 
where  ^itaothy  was  concerned,  and 
which  the.  apostle  would  have  him  by 
no  means  to  neglect  If  the  public 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  so  neces- 
sary and  important  in  those  religious 
assemblies  which  had  Timothy  for  their 
minister,  how  much  more  must  it  be  in 
our  assemblies,  and  even  in  those  which 
enjoy  the  labours  of  our  most  able  and 
eminent  ministers !" 

On  the  subject  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
ijust  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles 
Bible,  Canon,  Inspiration,  Pro- 
PHECT,  and  Revelation.     See  also 


Browr^s  Introduction  to  hia  S&le; 
Dr.  CamfibelVs  Preliminary  Diaserta- 
tions  to  his  TransL  of  the  Gosfielt ; 
Fletcher^s  Afifieal ;  Simon^a  Critical 
History  of  the  Old  and  JVew  Teat.;  Oa- 
tervald's  Arguments  of  the  Books  and 
Characters  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Teat. ; 
Cosins^s  Scholastic  Hist,  of  the  Canon  of 
Scrifi.;  Warden^a  System  of  Revealed 
Religion ;  Wells^s  Geography  of  the 
Old  and  Kev)  Test.;  Ttie  Use  of  Sa- 
cred Nuitory,  especially  as  illustrating 
and  confirming  the  Doctrine  of  ReoeUt' 
tion,  by  Dr.  Jimieson  ;  Dick  on  Inspi- 
ration; BlackweWa  Sacred  Claaaks; 
MichaePs  Introduction  to  the  JSTev)  Test.; 
Melmoth*s  Sublime  and  Beautiful  of  the 
Scriptures ;  DwighCs  Disaertation  on 
the  Poetry t  History,  and  Kloqiience  of 
the  Bible  ;  Edwards  on  the  jiuthority. 
Style,  and  Perfection  of  Scripture; 
Stackhouse's  History  of  tne  Bible;  Ken- 
nicott^s  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text; 
Jones  on  the  Figurative  Language  of 
Scripture ;  ana  books  under  articles 
BiBiE,  Commentary,  Christianity, 
and  Revelation. 

SECEDERSs  a  numerous  body  of 
Presbyterians  in'  Scotland,  who  nave 
withr^rawn  from  £he  communion  of  the 
established  church. 

In  1732,  more  than  forty  ministers 
presented  an  address  to  the  general 
assembly,  sp>ecifying,  in  a  variety  of 
instance's,  what  they  considered  to  be 
great  defections  from  the  established 
constitution  of  the  church,  and  craving 
a  redress  of  these  grievances.  A  peti- 
tion to  the  same  effec^  subscribed  by 
several  hundreds  of  elclers  and  private 
Christians,  was  ofifered  at  the  same 
time ;  but  the  assembly  refused  a  hear- 
ing to  bothj  and  enacted,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  ministers  to  vacant  charges, 
where  an  accepted  presentation  did  not 
take  place,  should  be  competent  cmly  to 
a  conjunct  meeting  of  elders  and  heri- 
tors, being  Protestantsi  To  this  act 
many  objections  were  made  by  num- 
bers of  ministers  and  private  Christians. 
They  asserted  that  more  than  thirty  to 
one  m  every  parish  Were  not  possessed 
of  landed  property,  iatnd  were,  on  that 
account,  deprived  of  what  they  deemed 
their  natural  right  to  choose  their  own 
pastors.  It  was  also  said  that  this  act 
was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  church*  as  well  as  to 
tne  edification  of  the  people ;  and,  m 
fine,  that  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
appointment  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
practice  of  the  apostle^  when  they 
filled  up  the  first  vacancy  in  the  aposto- 
lic college,  and  appointedf  the  election  of 
deacons  and  etaers  in  the  primitive 
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clitifiv:h.  Many  of  those  also  who  were 
thoug;ht  to  be  the  best  friends  of  the 
church  expressefd  their  fears,  that  this 
act  would  nave  a  tendency  to  overturn 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  was 
established  at  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  minister  at 
Stirling,  distinguished  himself  by  a  bold 
and  determined  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  assembly  in  1732.  Being  at 
that  time  moderator  of  the  synod  of 
Perth  and  Stirling,  he  opened  the  meet- 
ing at  Perth  with  a  sermon  from  Psalm 
cxviii.  22.  "The  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  is  become  the  head 
stone  of  the  comer."  In  the  course  of 
his  sermon,  he  remonstrated  with  no 
small  degree  of  freedom  against  the  act 
of  the  preceding  assembly,  with  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  ministei's ;  and  al- 
leged that  it  was  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God  and  the  established  constitution 
of  the  church.  A  formal  complaint  was 
lodged  against  him  for  uttering  several 
offensive  expressions  in  his  sermon  be- 
fore the  synod.  Many' of  the  members 
declared  that  J:hey  heard  him  utter 
nothing  but  sound  and  seasonable  doc- 
trine ;  out  his  accusers,  insisting  on  their 
complaint,  obtained  an  ai)pointment  of 
committee  of  synod  to  collect  what  were 
called  the  offensive  expressions,  and  to 
lay  them  before  the  next  diet  in  writing. 
This  was  done  accordingly;  and  Mr. 
Erskine  gave  in  his  ans>yers  to  every 
article  ot  the  complaint.  After  three 
day's  warm  reasonmg  on  this  affair,  the 
synod,  by  a  majority  of  six,  found  him 
censurable ;  against  which  sentence  he 
protested,  and  appealed  to  the  next  ge- 
neral assembly.  When  the  assembly 
met  in  May  1733,  it  confirmed  the  sen- 
tence of  the  synod,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Erskine  to  be  rebuked  and  admonished 
fi-om  the  chair.  Upon  which  he  pro- 
tested, that  as  the  assembly  had  found 
him  censurable,  and  had  rebuked  him 
fordoing  what  he  conceived  to  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  word  of  God  and  the  standards 
of  the  church,  he  should  be  at  libert}^  to 
preach  the  same  trutlis,  and  to  testify 
against  the  same  or  similar  evils,  on 
every  proper  occasion.  To  this  pro- 
test Messrs.  William  Wilson,  minister 
at  Perth,  Alexander  Moncrief,  minister 
at  Abemethy,  and  James  Fisher,  minis- 
ter at  Kinclaven,  gave  in  a  written  ad- 
herence, un^er  the  form  of  instrument; 
and  these  four  withdrew,  intending  to 
return  to  theii:  respective  charges,  and 
act  agreeably  to  their  protest  whenever 
they  should  nave  an  opportunity.  Had 
the  affair  rested  here,  there  never  would 
have  been  a  secession ;  but  the  assembly,  i 
resolving  to  carry  the  proces-s,  cited  j 


them  by  their  officer,  to  compear  nekt 
day.  They  obeyed  the  citation;  and  Jt 
committee  was  appointed  to  retire  with 
them,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  with- 
draw their  protest.  The  conrmittee 
having  reported  that  they  still  adhered 
to  their  protest,  the  assembly  ordered 
them  to  appear  before  the  commission 
in  August  following,  and  retract  their 
protest;  and,  if  they  should  not  com- 
ply and  testify  their  sorrow  for  their 
conduct,  the  commission  was  empower- 
ed to  suspend  them  from  the  exercise 
of  their  ministry,  with  certification  that, 
if  they  should  act  contrary  to  the  said 
sentence,  the  commission  should  pro- 
ceed to  an  higjher  censure. 

The  commission  met  in  August  ac- 
cordingly ;  and^  the  four  ministers,  still 
adhering  to  their  protest,  were  suspend- 
ed from  the  exercise  of  their  office,  and 
cited  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioh  in  November  following.  From 
this  sentence  several  ministers  and  el- 
ders, members  of  the  commission,  dis- 
sented- The  commission  met  in  No- 
vember, and  the  suspended  ministers 
compeared.  Addresses,  representa- 
tions, and  letters  from  several  synods 
and  presbyteries,  relative  to  the  business 
now  before  the  commission,  were  re- 
ceived and  read.  The  synods  of  Dum- 
fries, Murray,  Ross,  Angus  and  Mearns, 
Perth  and  Stirling,  craved  that  the  com- 
mission would  delay  proceeding  to  a 
highfer  censure.  The  synods  of  Gallo- 
way and  Fife,  as  also  the  presbytery  of 
Dornoch,  addressed  the  commission  for 
lenity,  tenderness,  and  forbearance  to- 
wards the  suspended  ministers;  and 
the  presbytery  of  Aberdeen  rej) resent- 
ed, that,  in  their  judgment,  the  sentence 
of  suspension  infticted  on  the'  aforesaid 
ministers  was  too  high,  and  that  it  was 
a  stretch  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Many  members  of  the  commission  rea- 
soned in  the  same  manner,  and  alleged^ 
that  the  act  and  sentence  of  last  assem- 
bly did  ijot  oblige  them  to  proceed  to  a 
higher  censure  at  this  meeting  of  the 
commission.  The  question,  however, 
was  put, — ^Pi^oceed  to  a  higher  censure 
or  not  ?  and  the  votes  being  numbered 
were  found  equal  on  both  sides  .^  upon 
which  Mr.  John  Goldie,  the  moderator, 
gave  his  casting  vote  to  proceed  to  a 
higher  censure ;  which  stands  in  their 
minutes  in  these  words: — ^''The  com- 
mission did  and  hereby  do  loose  the  re- 
lation of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  minis- 
ter at  Stirling,  Mr.  William  Wilson, 
minister  at  Perth,  Mr.  Alexander  Mon- 
crief, minister  at  Abemethy,  and  Mr. 
James  Fisher,  minister  at  Kinclaven,  to 
their  respective  charge,  and   declare 
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Hurni  no  longer  ministers  of  this  church ; 
ancTdo  hereby  prohibit  ^U  ministers  of 
this  church  to  employ  them,  or  anv  of 
them,  in  any  ministerial  function.  And 
the  commission  do  declai-e  the  churches 
of  the  said  ministers  vacant  from  and 
after  the  date  of  this  sentence." 

This  sentence  being  intimated  to 
them,  they  protested  that  their  minis- 
terial office  and  relation  to  their  respec- 
tive charges  should  be  held  as  valid  as 
if  no  such  sentence  had  passed;  and 
that  they  were  now  obliged  to.  make  a 
Becetsion  from  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  eccle^astical  courts ;  and  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  and  warrantable  for  them 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  discharge 
every  branch  of  the  pastoral  office,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
established  principles  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Ralph  Ei-skine,  minister 
at  Dunfermline,  Mr.  Thomas  Mair, 
minister  at  Qrwel,  Mr.  John  M*Laren, 
minister  at  Edhiburgh,  Mr.  John  Cur- 
rie,  minister  at  Kinglassie,  Mr.  James 
Wardlaw,  minister  at  Dunfermline,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Narin,  minister  at  Abbot- 
shall,  protested  against  the  sentence  of 
the  commission,  and  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  them  to  complain  of  it  to  any 
subsequent  general  assembly  of  the 
church. 

The  secession  properly  commenced 
at  this  date.  And  accordingly  the  eject- 
ed ministers  declared  in  tlieir  protest, 
that  they  were  laid  under  the  disagreea- 
ble necesvsity  of  seceding,  not  fiom  the 
principles  and  constitution  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  to  which,  they  said,  they 
steadfastly  adhered^  but  from  the  pre- 
sent church-courts,  which  had  thrown 
them  out  from  ministerial  communion. 
The  assembly,  however,  which  met  in 
May  1734^  did  so  far  modify  the  above 
tentence,  that  they  empowered  tlie  sy- 
nod of  Perth  and  Stirling  to  receive  the 
S'ected  ministers  into  the  communion  of 
le  church,  and  restore  them  to  their 
respective  charges;  but  with  this  ex- 
prcss  direction,  "that  the  said  synod 
should  not  take  upon  them  to  judge  of 
the  legality  or  formality  of  the  foi-mer 
procedyre  of  the  church  Judicatories  in 
relation  to  this  affiiir,  or  cither  approve 
or  censure  the  same."  As  this  appoint- 
ment neither  condemned  the  act  of  the 
preceding  assembly,  nor  the  conduct  of 
the  commission,  the  seceding  ministers 
considered  it  to  be  rather  an  act  of 
grace  than  of  justice;  and  therefore, 
8iey  said,  they  could  not  retum  to  the 
church-courts  upon  this  ground ;  and 
they  published  to  the  world  tlie  reasons 
of  their  refusal,  and  the  terms  upon 
which'  they  were  willing  to  return  to  the 


communion  of  the  established  cnurch* 
They  now  erected  themselves  into  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  which  they  called 
the  dissociated  Presbytery^  and  preach- 
ed occasionally  to  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple who  joined  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  They  also  published  what 
they  called  an  Act,  Declaration,  and 
Testimony,  to  the  doctrine,  worship, 
government,  and  discipline  of  the  churcn 
of  Scotland;  and  against  several  in- 
stances, as  they  said,  of  defection  from 
these,  both  in  former  and  in  the  present 
times.  Some  time  after .  this,  several 
^  ministers  of  the  established  church  Join- 
ed them,  and  the  Associated  Presbytery 
now  consisted  of  eight  ministers.  But 
the  general  asseinbly  which  met  in 
1738,  finding  that  the  number  of  Se- 
ceders  was  much  increaised,  ordered  the 
eight  m misters  to  be  served  with  a  libel, 
and  to  be  cited  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  assembly,  in  1739.  They  now  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  as  a  constituted  pres- 
nytery,  and,  having  formerly  declined 
the  assembly's  authority,  they  imme- 
diately withdrew.  The  assembly  which 
met  next  year,  deposed  them  from  the 
office  of  the  ministry ;  which,  however, 
they  continued  to  exercise  in  their  re- 
spective congregations,  who  still  ad- 
hered to  them,  and  erected  meeting- 
houses, where  they  preached  till  their 
death.  Mr.  James  Fisher,  the  last  sur- 
^^vo^  of  them,  was  by  a  unanimous 
call  in  1741,  translated  from  Kinclaven 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  continued  in  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry  among  a  nu- 
merous congregation,  respected  by  all 
ranks  in  that  large  city,  and  died  in 
1775,  much  regretted  by  his  people  and 
I  friends.  ,In  1745,  the  seceding  minis- 
ters were  become  so  numerous,  that  they 
were  erected  into  three  different  pi-es- 
byteries  under  one  synod,  when  a  very 
unprofitable  dispute  divided  them  intc 
two  parties. 

The  bui-gess  oath,  in  some  of  the  royal 
borcughs  of  Scotland,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing clause :  **I  profess  and  allow  with 
my  heart  the  true  religion  presendy  pro- 
fessed within  this  realm,  and  authorised 
by  the  laws  thereof.  I  will  abide  at  and 
defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end,  re- 
nouncing the  Romish  religion  called 
PafiiHtfy.*^  Messrs.  Ebenezer and  R  aiph 
Rrskine,  James  Fisher,  and  others,  af- 
firmed that  this  clause  was  no  way  con- 
trary to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
secession  was  formed,  and  that  there- 
fore every  seceder  might  fawfiilly  swear 
it.  Messrs.  Alexander  Moncrief,  Tho- 
mas Mair,  Adam  Gib,  and  others,  con- 
tended, on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
swearing  of  the  above  clause  was  a  vir- 
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tual  renunciition  of  their  testimony; 
and  this  controversy  was  so  keenly  agi- 
tated, that  they  split  into  two  different 
parties,  and  now  meet  in  different  sy- 
nods. Those  of  them  who  assert  the 
lawfulness  of  swearing  the  burgess  oath 
are  called  Burghers;  and  the  other 
party,  who  condemn  it,  are  called  Anti- 
burgher  Seceders.  Each  party  claiming 
to  itself  the  lawful  constitution  of  the 
Associate  Synod,  the  Antiburghers,  af- 
ter several  previous  steps,  excommuni- 
catefl  the  Burghers,  on  the  ground  of 
their  sin,  and  of  their  contumacy  in  it. 
This  rupture  took  place  in  1747,  since 
which  period  no  attempts  to  effect  a  re- 
union nave  been  successful.  They  re- 
mair  under  the  jurisdiction  of  different 
synods,,  and  hold  separate  cc^munion, 
although  much  of  their  former  hostility 
has  been  laid  aside.  The  Antiburghers 
consider  the  Burghers  as  too  lax,  and 
not  sufficiently  steadfast  to  their  testi- 
mony. The  Burghers,  on  the  other 
hand,  contend  that  the  Antiburghers  are 
too  rigid,  in  that  they  have  introduced 
new  terms  of  communion  into  the  society. 

What  follows  in  this  article  is  a  far- 
ther account  of  those  who  are  common- 
ly called  the  burgher  Seceders.  As 
there  were  aniong  them,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  secessions,  several 
students  who  had  beeif  educated  at  one 
or  other  of  the  universities,  they  ap- 
pointed one  of  their  ministers  to  give 
lectures  in  theology,  and  train  up  can- 
didates for  the  ministry. 

Where  a  congregation  is  very  nu- 
merous, as  in  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  and 
Perth,  it  is  formed  into  a  colle^^iate 
charge,  and  provided  with  two  minis- 
ters. They  are  erected  into  six  differ- 
ent presbyteries,  united  in  one  general 
syiiQd,  which  commonly  meets  at  Edin- 
burgh in  May  and  September.  They 
have  also  a  synod  in  Ireland,  composed 
of  three  or  four  different  presbyteries. 
They  are  legally  tolerated  in  Ireland ; 
and  government,  some  years  ago,  grant- 
ed 500/.  fier  annum,  and  of  late  an  addi- 
tional 500/.  which,  when  divided  among 
them,  affords  to  each  minister  about 
20/.  over  and  above  the  stipend  which  he 
receives  from  his  hearers.-  These  have, 
besides,  a  presbytery  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
and,  some  years  ago,  it  is  said,  that  the 
Burgher  and  the  Antiburgher  ministers 
residing  in  the  United  States  formed  a 
coalition,  and  joined  in  a  general  synod, 
which  they  call  the  Synod  of  JS/env-  York 
mid  Pennsylvania.  They  all  preach  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  Catechisms,  as 
they  believe  these  to  be  founded  on  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  They  catechise  their 


hearers  publicly,  and  visit  them  from 
house  to  house  Once  every  year.  They 
will  not  give  the  Lord's  supper  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  nor  to  such  as  are  scanda- 
lous ana  immoral  in  their  lives.  They 
condemn  private  baptism;  nor  will  they 
admit  those  who  are  grossly  ignorant 
and  profane  to  be  sponsors  for  their 
children.  Believing  that  the  people  have 
a  natural  right  to  choose  their  own  pas- 
tors, the  settlement  of  their  ministers 
always  proceeds  upon  a  popular  elec- 
tion ;  and  the  candidate^  who  is  elected 
by  the  majority,  is  ordained  among 
them.  ConVmced  that  the  charge  of 
souls  is  a  ti-ust  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, they  carefully  watch  over  the  mo- 
rals of  their  students,  and  direct  them 
to  such  a  course  of  reading  and  study 
as  thev  judge  most  proper  to  qualify 
them  for  the  profitable  discharge  of  the 
pastoral  duties.  At  the  ordination  of 
their  ministers,  they  use  a  formula  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  of  the. esta- 
blished church,  which  their  ministers 
are  bound  to  subscribe  when  called  to 
it ;  and  if  any  of  them  teach  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  or  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  they  are 
sure  of  being  thrown  out  of  their  com- 
munion. By  this  means,  uniformity  of 
sentiment  is  preserved  among  them; 
nor  has  any  of  their  ministers,  except- 
ing one,  been  prosecuted  for  error  in 
doctrine  since  the  commencement  of 
their  secession. 

They  believe  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures are  the  sole  criterion  of  truth,  and 
the  only  rule  to  direct  mankind  to  glori* 
fy  and  enjoy  God,  the  ehief  and  eternal 
good;  and  that  "the  supreme  Judge, 
by  which  all  controversies  of  religion 
are  to  be  determined,  and  all  the  de- 
crees of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient 
writers,  doctrines  of  men  and  private 
spirits,  afe  to  be  examined,  and  in 
whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can  be 
no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking 
in  the  Scriptures."  They  are  fully 
pei'suaded,  however,  that  the  standards 
of  public  authority  in  the  church  of 
Scotland  exhibit  a  just  and  consistent 
view  of  the  meaning  and  design  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  with  regard  to  doctrine, 
worship,  government,  and  discipline; 
and  they  so  far  differ  from  the  dissen- 
ters in  England,  in  thatthey  hold  these 
standards  to  be  not  only  articles  of 

Eeace  and  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  but  as  a 
ond  of  union  and  fellowship.  They 
consider  a  simple  declaration  of  ad- 
herence to  the  Scriptures  astooequi-^ 
vocal  a  proof  o^  unity  in  sentimenj^ 
because  Arians,  Sodnians^  and  Amu 
4A 
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nians  make  such  a  confession  ot  their 
ftiith,  while  they  retain  sentiments  which 
they  (the  Seceders)  appi  ehend  are  sub- 
versive of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  They  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  onlv  King  and  Head  of  the  church, 
which  is  his  body ;  that  it  is  his  sole  pi*e- 
rogative  to  enact  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kinjj:dom,  which  is  not  of 
this  world ;  and  tliat  the  cliurch  is  not 
possessed  of  a  legislative,  but  only  of  an 
executive  power,  to  be  exercised  in  ex- 
phiming  and  applying  to  their  proper 
objects  and  end  these  laws  which  Christ 
hath  published  in  the  Scriptures.  Those 
doctrines  which  they  teach  relative  to 
fajth  and  practice  are  exhibited  at  g'eat 
length  in  an  Explanation  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism, 
by  way  of  question  and  answer,  in  two 
volumes,  composed  chiefly  by  Mr.  James 
Fisher,  late  of  Glasgow,  and  published 
by  desire  of  their  synod. 

For  these  fifty  years  past,  the  grounds 
of  their  secession,  they  allege,  have  been 
gi-eatlv  enlarged  by  tne  public  adminis- 
trations of  the  established  church,  and 
particularly  by  the  uniform  execution 
of  the  law  respecting  patronage,  which, 
they  say,  has  obliged  many  thousands 
of  private  Christians  to  withdraw  from 
the  parish  churches,  and  join  their  so- 
ciety. 

In  most  of  their  congregations,  they 
celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  twice  in 
the  year;  and  they  catechise  their 
oung  people  concerning  their  know- 
edge  ot  the  principles  of  religion  pre- 
viously to  their  admission  to  that  sacra- 
ment.— ^When  any  of  them  fall  into  the 
sin  of  fornication  or  adultery,  the  scan- 
d^  is  regularly  purged  according  to 
the  form  of  process  m  the  established 
church;  and  those  of  the  delinquents 
who  do  not  submit  to  adequate  censure 
are  publicly  declared  to  be  fugitives 
from  discipline,  and  are  expelled  the 
society.  They  never  accept  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  commutation  for  the  offence. 
They  condemn  all  clandestine  and  irre- 
gular maiTiages;  nor  will  they  marry 
Bx\y  persons  unless  they  have  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  parish  church  on  two 
different  Lord's  days  at  least. 

The  constitution  of  the  Antiburgher 
church  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
the  Bui^hers.  The  supreme  court 
among^  them  is  designated  The  General 
jiaaociate  Synod,  having  under  its  juris- 
diction threeprovincial  synods  in  Scot- 
land and  one  in  Ireland.  They,  as  well 
as  the  Burgher  Seceders,  have  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  whose  lectures  every 
candidate  for  the  office  of  a  preacher  is 
obliged  to  attend. 
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SECT,  a  collective  term,  compre- 
hending all  such  as  idHow  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  some  divine,  philosopher* 
8cc.    The  word  sect,  says  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, (Prelim.  Diss.)  among  the  Jew% 
was  not  in  its  application  entirely  coin- 
cident with  the  same  term  as  applied 
by  Christians  to  the  subdivisions  sub- 
sisting among  themselves.     We,  if  I 
mistake  not,  invariably  use  it  of  those 
who  form  separate  communions,  and  do 
not  associate  with  one  another  in  reli- 
gious worship  and  ceremonies.   Thus, 
we  call  Papists,  Lutherans,  CalvinVsts, 
different  sects,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  their  diifci*ences  in  opinion,  as  be- 
cause they  have  establisned  to  them- 
selves different  fraternities,  to  which,  in 
what  regai'ds  public  woi'ship,  they  con- 
fine themselves ;  the  several  denomina- 
tions abovc'-mentioned  having  no  inter- 
community with  one  another  in  sacred 
matters.    High  church  and  low  church 
we  call  only  parties,  because  they  have 
notformed  separate  communions.  Great 
and  known  differences  in  c^inion,  when 
followed  by  no  external  breach  in  the 
society,  are  not  considered  with  us  as 
constituting  distinct  sects,  though  their 
differences  in  opinion  may  give  rise  to 
mutual  aversion.    Now,  in  the  Jewish 
sects  (if  we  except  the  Samaritans,) 
there  wei'^  no  Separate   cortimunities 
erected.     The  same  teftiple,  and  the 
same  synagogues,  were  atteiuied  alike 
by  Pharisees  and  T^y  Sadducees:  nay, 
there  were  often  of  both  denominations 
in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  even  in  the  priest- 
Ivood. — Another   difference    was    also, 
that  the  name  of  the  sect  was  not  ap- 
plied tc  all  the  people  who  adopted  the 
same  opinions,  but  solely  to  the  men  of 
emhience  among  them  who  were  con- 
sidered ns  the  leaders  of  the  party. 

SECULAR  CLERGY.  See  Cler- 
gy. 

SECUNDIANS,  a  denomination  in 
the  second  century  which  derived  their 
name  from  Sccundus,  a  disciple  of  Va- 
lentine. He  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
two  eternal  principles,  ^iz.  light  and 
darkness,  whence  arose  the  good  and 
evil  that  are  observable  in  the  universe. 
See  Valentinians. 

SEDUCER,  one  who  decoys  or  draws 
awav  another  from  that  which  is  right 

SEEKERS,  a  denomination  which 
arose  in  the  year  1645.  They  derived 
their  name  from  their  maintaming  that 
the  true  church  ministry.  Scripture, 
and  ordinances,  were  lost,  for  which  thev 
were  seeking.  They  taught  that  the 
Scriptures  were  uncertain;  that  present 
mimcles  were  necessary  to  faith ;  that 
our  ministry  is  without  authority ;  and 
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that  our  worship  and  ordinances  ai'e  j| 
iinnecessaiT  or  vain.  1 

SELEUCIANS,  disci{5les  of  Seleu-  I! 
ciis,  a  philosopher  of  Galatia,  \Yho,  about  ■! 
the  year  380,  adopted  thesentimeii.s  of  | 
Hermogenes  and  those  of  Audxus.    He  ' 
taught,  with  the  Valentinians,  that  Je- 
sus Christ  assumed  a  body  only  in  ap- 
pearance.   He  also  maintained  that  the 
world  was  not  made  by  God,  but  was 
co-eternal  with  him ;  and  that  the  soul  ] 
was  only  an  animated  fire  created  by 
th^  angels ;  that  Christ  does  not  sit  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  a  hu- 
man body,  but  that  he  lodged  his  body 
in  the  sun,  according  to  Ps.  xix.  4 ;  and 
that  the  pleasures  of  beatitude  consisted 
in  corporeal  delight. 

SELF-DECEPTION,  includes  all 
those  various  frauds  which  we  practise 
on  ourselves  in  forming  a  judgmen.,  or 
i^'eceiving  an  impression  of  our  statv, 
Cha'racter,  and  conduct;  or  those  de- 
ceits which  make  our  hearts  impose  on 
us  in  making  us  promises,  if  they  may 
be  so  termed,  which  are  not  kept,  ancl 
contracting  engagements  which  are  ne- 
ver performed.  Self-deception,  as  one 
observes,  appears  in  the  following  cases  : 
**  1.  In  judging  of  our  own  character,  on 
which  we  too  easily  confer  the  name  of 
self-examination,  how  often  may  we  de- 
tect ourselves  in  enhancing  the  merit  of 
the  good  qualities  we  possess,  and  in 
giving  ourselves  credit  for  others,  which 
•we  really  have  not.— '2.  When  several 
motives  or  passions  concur  in  prompting 
us  to  any  action,  we  too  easily  assign  the 
chief  place  and  effect  to  the  best. — 3. 
We  are  too  prone  to  flatter  ourselves 
by  indulgmg  the  notion  that  our  habits 
of  vice  are  but  individual  acts,  into 
which  we  have  been  seduced  by  occa- 
sional temptations,  while  we  are  easily 
led  to  assign  the  name  of  habits  to  our 
occasional  acts  and  individual  instances 
of  virtue.— 4.  We  confound  the  mere 
assent  of  the  understandirtg  natui'ally, 
attended  by  some  correspondent  but 
transient  sensibilities,  with  the  impulses 
of  the  affections  and  determination  of  the 
will. — 5,  We  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  set- 
led  principles  the  good  actions,  which. 
are  the  mere  effect  of  natural  temper. — 
6.  As  sometimes,  in  estimating  the  cha- 
racter of  others,  we  too  hastily  infer  the 
right  motive  from  the  outward  act ;  so 
in  judging  of  ourselves  we  over-rate  the 
worth,  by  over-valumg  the  motives  of 
our  actions.— 7.  We  often  confound  the 
non-appearance  of  a  viobus  affection 
with  its  actual  extmction. — 8.  We  often 
deceive  ourselves  by  comparing  our  ac- 
tual with  our  former  character  and  con- 
duct, aad  perhaps  too  emly  a^crihing 


to  the  extirpation  of  vicious,  or  the  im- 
plantation of  virtuous  habits,  that  im- 
provement which  is  owing  merely  to  the 
lapse  of  time,  advancing  age,  altered 
circumstances,  &c.— 9.  Another  gene- 
ral and  fertile  source  of  self-deception 
is  our  readiness  to  excuse,  or  at  least  to 
extenuate,  the  vices  of  our  particular 
station :  while  we  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  absence  of  otlier  vices  which  we 
are  under  no  temptation  to  commit. — 

10.  V\^e  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing 
our  remorse  for  sin  is  genuine,  when, 
alas,  it  does  not  lead  to  repentance.— 

11.  By  forming  improper  judgments  of 
othei-s,  and  forming  our  own  conduct 
upon  theirs.".  From  this  view  we  may 
leai-n,  1.  That  the  objects  as  to  which 
men  deceive  themselves  are  very  nu- 
merous;  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  holy- 
Spirit,  the  Bible  and  Gospel  doctrines, 
religious  experience,  sin,  lieaven,  hell, 
2cc. — 2.  The  causes  are  great  and  pow- 
erful J  sin,  Satan,  the  heart,  the  world, 
interest,  prejudice.— 3.  The  numbers 
who  Receive  themselves  are  great;  the 
young,  the  aged,  the  rich,  the  poor,  self- 
righteous,  hypocrites,  apostates,  the  un- 
godly.—4.  The  evils  are  many  and  aw- 
ful. It  renders  us  the  slaves  of  procras- 
tination, leads  us  to  over-rate  ourselves, 
flattei*s  us  with  an  idea  of  easy  victoiy, 
confirms  our  evil  habits,  and  exposes  us 
to  the  greatest  danger. — 5.  We  should 
endeavour  to  understand  and  practise 
the  means  not  to  be  deceived ;  such  as 
strict  self-inquirjr,  prayer,  watchful- 
ness, and  ever  taking  the  Scriptures  for 
our  guide. — 6.  And  lastly,  we  should 
learn  to  ascertain  the  evidence  of  not 
being  deceived,  which  are  such  as  these: 
when  sin  is  the  object  of  our  increasing 
fear,  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  when 
we  can  appeal  to  God  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  our  motives  and  aims,  when  depen- 
dent on  God's  promise,  providence,  and 
^race,  and  when  conformed  to  him  in  all 
righteousness  and  true^ holiness.  Christ » 
Obs.  1802,  p.  633,  633. 

SELF-DEDICATION,  the  giving 
up  of  ourselves  unreser\Tdly  to  God; 
that  we  may  serve  him  in  rignteousness 
and  tme  holiness.  See  Ho'Lve*s  Wbrks^ 
vol.  i.  Oct.  edit. 

SELF-DEFENCE  implies  not  only 
the  preservation  of  one's  life,  but  also 
the  pix)tection  of  our  property,  because 
without  property  life  oannot  be  pre- 
served in  a  civilized  nation. 

Some  condemn  all  resistance^  whatso- 
ever be  the  exnl  offered,  or  whosoever 
be  the  person  that  offers  it ;  others  will 
not  admit  that  it  should  pass  any  far- 
ther than  bare  resistance ;  '  others  say, 
th^t  it  nnist  never  be  carried  so  fat  us 
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hazarding'  the  lifi  of  the  assailant ;  and 
others  again,  who  deny  it  not  to  be  law- 
ful in  some  cases  to  kill  the  aggressor, 
at  the  same  time  affirm  it  to  be  a 
thing  moTT  laudable  and  consonant  to 
the  Goafiel,  to  choose  rather  to  lose 
one's  life,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  than 
to  secure  it  at  the  expense  of  another's, 
in  pursuance  of  the  permission  of  na- 
ture.   But, 

"Notwithstanding,"  says  Grove,  *'the 
great  names  which  may  appear  on  the 
side  of  any  of  these  opmions,  I  cannot 
but  think  self-defence,  though  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Killing  of  anothar  to  save 
one's  self,  is  in  common  cases  not  barely 
permitted^  but  enjoined  by  nature;  and 
that  a  man  would  be  wanting  to  the  Au- 
thor of  his  beingy  to  society,  and  to  him- 
self to  abandon  that  life  with  which  he 
is  put  in  trust.  That  a  pei*son  forfeits 
his  own  life  to  the  sword  of  justice,  by 
taking  away  another's  unprovoked,  is  a 
principle  not  to  be  disputed.  This  be- 
mg  so,  I  ask,  whence  should  arise  the 
obligation  to  let  another  kill  me,  rather 
than  venture  to  save  myself  by  destroy- 
ing my  enemy  ?  It  cannot  anse  from  a 
regard  to  society,  which,  by  my  suffering 
another  to  kill  me,  loses  Piuo  lives ;  that 
of  an  honest  man  by  unjust  violence,  and 
that  of  his  murdei-er,  if  it  can  be  called 
a  loss,  by  the  hand  of  justice.  Whereas, 
by  killing  the  invader  of  my  life,  I  only 
take  a  lite,  which  must  otherwise  have 
been  forfeited,  and  preserve  the  life  of 
an  innocent  person.  Nor,  for  the  same 
reason,  can  tnere  be  any  such  obligation 
arising  from  the  love  of  our  neighbour; 
since  1  do  not  really  save  his  life  by 

Karting  with  my  own,  but  only  leave 
im  to  be  put  to  death  after  a  more  ig- 
nominious manner  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner. And  if  it  be  said  that  I  dispatch 
him  with  his  sms  upon  him  into  the 
other  world,  which  he  mi^ht  have  lived 
long  enough  to  repent  of,  if  legally  con- 
demned ;  as  he  must  answer  for  that, 
who  brought  me  under  a  necessity  of 
using  thb  method  for  my  own  preserva- 
tion ;  so  I  myself  may  not  be  prepared, 
or  may  not  think  myself  so,  or  so  well 
assured  of  it  as  to  venture  into  the  pre- 
sence of  my  great  Judge ;  and  no  cha- 
rity obliges  me  to  prefer  the  safety  of 
another^  soul  to  my  own.  Self-defence, 
therefore,  may  be  with  justice  practised^ 
1.  In  case  of  an  attempt  made  upon  the 
life  of  a  person,  against  which  he  has  no 
other  way  of  securing  himself  but  rei)el- 
ling  force  by  force.— 2.  It  is  generally 
esteemed  lawful  to  kill  in  the  defence 
of  chastity,  supposing  there  be  no  other 
^ay  of  preserving  it."  See  Grove's 
Moral  PhUoaophy,    Also  Hints  on  the 


iMwfulness  of  Self-defence,  by  a  Scotch 
Dissenter. 

SELF-DENIAL,   a  term  that  de- 
notes our  relin(iuishing  every  thing  that 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, and  our  own   spiritual  welfare, 
I  Matthew,  xvi.  24.    It  does  not  consist  in 
I  denying  what  a  man  is,  or  what  he  has: 
in  refusing  favours  confeiTed  on  us  in 
I  the  coui*se  of  providence ;  in  rejecting 
the  use  of  Gold's  creatures;  in  bemg 
careless  of  life,  health,  and  funily;  in 
macerating  the  body,  or  abusing  it  in 
any  respect;  but  in  renouncing  aU  those 
pleasures,  profits,  views,  connections,  or 
practices,  that   ai'e  prejudicial  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  soul.    The  under- 
standing must  be  so  far  denied  as  not  to 
lean  upon  it,  independent  of  cMvine  in- 
struction, Prov.  iii.  5,  6.    The  will  must  ' 
be  denied,  so  far  as  it  opposes  the  will 
of  God,  Eph.  V.  17.     The   affections, 
when  they  l)ecome  mordinate,  CoL  iii 
5.    The  gratification  of  the  members  of 
the  body  must  be  denied  when  out  (rf 
their  due  course,  Rom.  vi.  12,  13.    The 
honours  of  the  world,  and  praise  of  men, 
when  they  become  a  snare,  Heb.  xL  24. 
— 26.  Worldly  emoluments,  when  to  be 
obtained  in  an  unlawful  way,  or  when 
standing  in  opposition  to  religion  and 
usefulness,  Matt.  iv.  20 — 22.     Friends 
and  relatives,  so  far  as  they  oppose  the 
tnith,  and  would  influence  us  to  oppose 
it  too.  Gen.  xii.  1.    Our  own  righteous- 
ness, so  as  to  depend  upon  it,  Phil.  iii.  8, 
9.    Life  itself  must  be  laid  down,  if  call- 
ed for,  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  Matt,  xvi 
24,  25.    In  fine,  every  thing  that  is  sin- 
ful must  be  denied,  however  pleasant, 
and    apparently   advantageous,    since, 
without  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the 
Loixi,  Heb.  xii.  14.     To  enable  us  to 
practise  this  dutjr,  let  us  consider  the 
injunction  of  Christ,  Matt.  xvi.  24;  his 
eminent  example,  Phil.  ii.  5,  8 ;  the  en- 
couragement  ne  ^ves.  Matt.  xvi.  25; 
the  example  of  his  saints  in  all  ag^ ; 
Heb.  xi. ;  the  advantages  that  attend  it, 
and,  above  all,  learn  to  imploi^  the  agen- 
cy of  that  Divine  Spirit,  without  whom 
we  can  do  nothing. 

SELF-EXAMINATION,  is  the  call- 
ing ourselves  to  a  strict  account  for  all 
the  actions  of  our  lives,  comparing  them 
with  the  word  of  God,  the  rule  of  dut)-; 
considering  how  much  evil  we  have 
committed,  and  good  we  have  omitted. 
It  is  a  duty  founded  on  a  divine  com- 
mand, 2  Coi\  xiii.  5.  and  ought  to  be,  1. 
Deliberately.— 2.  Frequently. — 3.  Im- 
partially.—4.  Diligently. — 5.  W^isely.— 
And,  6.  With  a  desire  of  amendment 
This,  though  a  legal  duty,  as  some  mo- 
dem Christians  would  call  it,  \%  essential 
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to  our.  improvement,  our  felicity,  and 
interest  "They,"  says  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  {Pract,  new.)  **  who,  in  a  crazy 
vessel,  navigate  a  sea  wherein  are 
shoals  and  currents  innumerable,  if  they 
wo\dd  keep  their  course,  or  reach  their 
port  In  safety,  must  carefully  repau-  the 
smallest  injm-ies,  and  often  throw^  out 
their  line,  and  take  their  observations. 
In  the  voyage  of  life,  also;  the  Christian 
who  would  not  make  shipwreck  of  "his 
faith,  while  he  is  habitually  watchful 
and  provident,  must  make  it  his  express 
business  to  look  into  his  sts^te,  and  as- 
certain his  progress." 

SELF-EXISTENCE  OF  GOD  is 
his  entire  existence  of  himself,  not  owing 
it  to  any  other  being  whatsoever :  and 
thus  God  would  exist,  if  there  \yere  no 
other  bein^  in  the  whole  compass  of  na- 
ture but  himself.  See  Existence  and 
Eternity  of  Gob. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT.  See 
Heart. 

SELFISHNESS.  See  Self-seek- 
ing. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE,  the  know- 
ledge of  one's  own  character,  abilities, 
duties,  principles,  prejudices,  tempers, 
secret  springs  of  action,  thoughts,  me- 
mory, taste,  views  in  life,  virtues,  and 
vices.  This  knowledge  is  commanded 
iu  the  Scriptures,  Psalm  iv.  4.  2  Cor. 
xiii.  5.  and  is  of  the  greatest  utility,  as 
It  is  the  spring  of  self-possession,  leads 
to  humility,  steadfastness,  charity,  mo- 
deration, self-denial,  and  promotes  our 
usefulness  in  the  world.  To  obtain  it, 
there  should  be  watchfiilness,  frequent 
and  close  attention  to  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  rcgard  had  to  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  conversation,  readmg 
the  Scriptures,  and  dependence  on  di- 
vine grace.  See  Mason  on  Self-know- 
ledge; Baxter's  Sclf-Acguaiiitani^e ; 
X'Ocke  on  the  Underst.;  Watts's  Im- 
firovement  of  the  Mind, 

SELF-LOVE  is  that  instinctive  prin'^ 
ciple  which  impels  every  animaf  ra- 
tional and  irrational,  to  preserve  its  life 
and  promote  its  own  happiness.    "  It  is 
very  generally  confounded  with  selfish- 
jiess ;  puti  perhaps,  the  one  pix^ensity 
is  distinct  from  tlie  other.    Every  man 
loves  himself,   but  every  man   is  not 
selfish.^  The  selfi4h  man  grasps  at  all 
immediate   advantages,   regardless  of 
the  consequences  which   his   conduct 
may  have  upon  his  neighbour.    Self- 
love  only  prompts  him  who  is  actuated 
I   by  it  to  procure  to  himself  the  ^atest 
possible  sum  of  happiness  durmg  the 
!    "W^Iole  of  his  existence.    In  this  pursuit, 
I    the  rational  selt-lover  will  often  forego 
:   a  present  enjoyment  to  obtain  a  greater 
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and  more  permanent  one  in  reversion; 
and  he  will  as  often  submit  to  a  present 
pam  to  avoid  a  greater  hereaften  Self- 
love,  as  distinguished  from  selfishness, 
always  comprehends  the  whole  of  a 
man*s  existence ;  and,  in  that  e^ftended 
sense  of  the  phrase,  every  man  is  a  self- 
lover  ;  for,  with  eternity  in  his  view,  it 
is  surely  not  possible  for  the  most  disin- 
terested of  the  human  race  not  to  pre- 
fer himself  to  all  other  men,  if  their  fix- 
ture and  everlasting  interests  could 
come  into  competition.  This,  indeed, 
they  never  can  do ;  for  though  the  in- 
troduction of  evil  into  the  world,  and  the 
different  ranks  which  it  makes  neces- 
sary in  society,  put  it  in  the  power  of 
a  man  to  raise  himself  in  the  present 
state  by  the  depression  of  his  neigh- 
bour, or  by  the  practice  of  injustice ; 
yet,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  glorious  prize 
which  is  set  before  us,  there  can  be  no 
rivalship  among  the  competitors.  The 
success  of  one  is  no  injury  to  another; 
and  therefore,  in  this  sense  of  the 
phrase,  self-love  is  not  only  lawful,  but 
absolutely  unavoidable."  Self-1  ove,  how- 
ever, says  Jortin  (ser.  13,  vol.  iv.)  is  vi- 
cious, 1.  When  it  leads  us  to  judge  too 
favourably  of  our  faults. — 2.  When  we 
think  tqo  well  of  our  righteousness,  and 
over-value  our  -good  actions,  and  lare 
pure  in  our  own  eyes.^— 3.  When  we 
over-value  our  abilities,  and  entertain  ^ 
too  good  an  opinion  of  our  knowledge  and 
capacity w — 4.  When  we  are  proud  and 
vam  of^  inferior  things,  and  value  our- 
selves upon  the  station  and  ,  circum- 
stances in  which,  not  our  own  deserts, 
but  some  other  cause,  has  placed  us»— 
5.  When  we  make  our  worldly  interest, 
convenience,  ease  or  pleasure,  tlie  great 
eijid  of  our  actions. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  doctrine 
of  disinterested  love  to  God.  It  mwst 
be  confessed,  that  we  ought  to  love  him 
for  his  own  excellences ;  yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  idea  how  we  can  love 
God  unconnected  with  any  interest  to 
ourselves.  What,  indeed,  we  ought  to 
do,  and  what  we  really  do,  or  can  do,  is 
very  different.  There  is  an  everlasting 
obligation  on  men  to  love  God  for  what 
he  is,  however  incapable  of  doing  it ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  our  love  to  him  is  our 
interest;  nor  can  we,  in  the  present 
state,  1  think,  while  possessed  of  such 
bodies  and  such  minds,  love  God  with- 
out including  a  sense  of  his  relative 
goodness.  **  We  love  him,"  says  John, 
«  because  he  first  loved  us."    See  Love. 

SELF-SEEKING,  the  aiming  at  our 
own  interest  only  in  every  thing  we  do. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  that  re* 
gard  which  we  ought  to  pay  to  the  pre 
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serration  of  our  health,  the  cultivation 
of  our  minds,  the  lawful  concerns  of  bu- 
siness, and  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 
Self-seeking  evidences  itself  by  parsimo- 
niousness,  oppression,  neglect,  and  con- 
tempt of  othei's,  rebellion,  sedition, 
egotism,  immoderate  attempt^  to  «un 
feme,  power,  pleasure,  money,  and  fre- 
quently by  gross  acts  of  lying  and  injus- 
tice. Its  evua  are  numeroua.  It  is  high- 
h  dishonourable  and  abasing;  trans- 
forming a  man  into  any  thing  or  every 
thing  for  his  own  interest  Itis«m/tt2, 
and  the  source  of  innumerable  sins ;  as 
perjury,  hypocrisy,  felsehood,  idolatry, 
persecution,  and  murder  itself.  It  is 
dangerous.  It  excites  amtempt,  is  the 
source  of  tyranny,  discord,  war,  and 
makes  a  man  a  slave,  an*  exposes  him 
to  the  just  indignation  of  God.  The  re- 
medies to  firevent  or  sufifiress  this  evil 
are  these.  Consider  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly prohibited.  Jerem.  xlv.  5.  Luke  ix. 
23.  Heb.  xiii.  5.  Col.  iii.  5.  A  mark  of 
a  widted,  degenerate  mind ;  that  the 
most  awful  curses  are  pronounced 
against  it  Isa.  v.  18.  Hab.  iiL  9,  12. 
Isa.  XV.  1, 2.  Amos  vi.  1.  Mic.  ii.  1,'2 ; 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  example  of  all 
wise  and  good  men :  that  the  most  aw- 
ful examples  of  the  punishment  of  this 
sin  are  recorded  in  Scripture ;  as  Pha- 
raoh, Achan,  Haman,  Gehazi,  Absalom, 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Judas,  and  many 
others. 

SEMBIANI,  80  called  firom  Sembia- 
nu8  their  leader,  who  condemned  all 
use  of  wine  as  evil  of  itself.  He  per- 
suaded his  followers  that  wine  was  a 
production  of  Satan  and  the  earth,  de- 
nied the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
rejected  most  of  the  bodu  of  the  Old 
Testament 

SEMl-ARIANS,  were  thus  denomi- 
nated, because,  in  profession,  thev  con- 
demned the  errors  of  the  Arians,  out  in 
reality  maintsdned  their  principles,  only 
palliating  and  concealing  them  under 
softer  and  more  moderate  term s.  They 
would  not  allow,  with  the  orthodox,  that 
the  Son  was  oiiosaiof,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, but  only  oji^iacrof,  of  a  Wee  sub- 
stance with  the  Father;  and  thus, 
though  in  expression  they  differed  from 
the  orthodox  in  a  single  letter  only,  yet 
in  effect  they  denied  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  The  Semi-arianism  of  the 
modems  consists  in  their  maintaining 
that  the  Son  was,  from  all  eternity,  be- 
gotten by  the  v>ill  of  the  Father ;  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  teach 
that  the  eternal  generation  is  neces- 
sary.  Such,  at  leak,  are  the  respec- 
tive opinions  of  £h\  Clarke  and  Bishop 


SEMI-PELAGIANS,  a  name  an- 
ciently, and  even  at  this  day,  given  to 
such  as  retain  some  tincture  of  Pela- 
gianism. 

Cassian,  who  had  been  a  deacon  of 
Oonstantinople,  who  was  afterwards  a 
priest  at  Marseilles,  was  the  chief  of 
tiiese  Semi-Pela^ns,  •  whose  leading 
principles  were,  l/That  God  did  not  dis- 
pense his  grace  to  one  more  than  ano- 
ther, m  conseqiience  of  predestination, 
i.  e.  an  eternal  and  absolute  decree,  but 
was  willing  to  save  all  men,  if  they  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  his  Gospel. — 2. 
That  Christ  died  for  all  men— 3.  That 
the  grace  purchased  by  Christ,  and  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  was  offered  to  all 
men.— 4.  That  man,  before  he  received 
grace,  was  capable  of  faith  and  holy  de- 
ares. — 5.  That  man  was  bom  free,  and 
was,  consequently,  capable  of  resisting 
the  mfluences  of  grace,  or  of  complying 
with  its  suggestion. — ^6.  The  Semi-Pela- 
eians  were  very  numerous;  and  the 
doctrine  of  Cassian,  though  variously  ex- 
plained, was  received  in  the  greatest 
part  pf  the  monastic  schools  in  Gaul, 
from  whence  it  spread  itself  far  and 
wide  through  the  European  pi'ovinces. 
As  to  the  Greeks,  and  other  Eastern 
Christians,  they  had  embraced  the  Se- 
mi-Pelagian doctrines  before  Cassian. 
In  the  sixth  century  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Semi-Pelagians  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Augustin  prevailed  much, 
and  continued  to  divide  the  Western 
churches. 

SENSATION  properly  signifies  that 
internal  act  by  which  we  are  made 
conscious  of  pleasure  or  pain  felt  at  the 
organ  of  sense.  As  to  sensations  and 
feeling  says  Dr.  Reid,  some  belong  to 
the  animal  part  of  our  nature,  and  are 
common  to  us  with  the  brutes ;  others 
belong  to  the  rational  and  moml  part 
The  first  are  more  properlv  called  sen- 
sations; the  IsLsty  feelinirs.  The  French 
word  sentiment  is  common  to  both.  The 
de^gn  of  the  Almighty  in  giving  us  both 
the  painful  and  agi'eeable  feelings  is, 
for  tne  most  part,  obvious,  and  wefi  de- 
serving our  notice.  1.  The  paintui  sen- 
sations are  admonitions  to  avoid  what 
would  hurt  us ;  and  the  agix?eable  sen- 
sations to  invite  us  to  those  actions  that 
are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
individual  or  the  kind. — 2.  By  the  same 
means,  nature  mvites  us  to  moderate 
bodily  exercise,  and  admonishes  us  to 
avoiid  idleness  and  inactivity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  excessive  labour  on  the  other. 
—3.  The  moderate  exercise  of  all  our 
rational  powers  gives  pleasure.— 4. 
Every  species  of  beauty  is  beheld  with 
pleasure,  and  every  species  of  deformity 
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'^with  disgust- — 5.  The  benevolent  af- 
fections are  all  accompanied  with  an 
agreeable  feeling;  the  malevolent  on 
the  contrary;  knd, — 6.  The  highest, 
the  noblest,  and  the  most  durable  plea- 
sure is  that  of  doing  well ;  and  the  most 
bitter  and  painfiil  sentiment,  the  anguish 
a.nd  rembrse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  ftee 
tfheorie  dea  Sentimena  Jgreables;  Reid 
on  the  Intellectual  Ponvera^  p.  332; 
JCdima*8  Elcmenta  of  Criticiam,  vol.  ii. 
p.  iOl. 

SENSE,  a  faculty  of  the  soul,  where- 
by it  perceives  extemal  objects  by 
means  of  impressions  made  on  the  Or- 
gans of  the  Dody. 

Moral  Senae  is  said  to  be  an  appre- 
liension  of  that  beauty  or  deformity 
-which  arises  in  the  mind  by  a  kind  of 
natural  instinct,  previously  to  any  rea- 
soning upon  the  remoter  consequences 
of  actions.  Whether  this  really  exists 
or  not,  is  disputed.  On  the  affirmative 
side  it  is  saia,  that,  1.  We  approve  or 
d-isapprove  certain  actions  witnout  de- 
liberation.— 2.  This  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation is  uniform  and  universal.. 
Emt  against  this  opinion  it  is  answered, 
that,  1.  This  uniformity  of  sentiment 
does  not  pervade  all  nations. — 2.  Appro- 
bation of  particular  conduct  arises  irpm 
a  siense  of  its  advantages.  The  idea 
continues  when  the  motive  no  longer 
exists;  receives  strength  from  au- 
thority, imitation,  &c.  The  efficacy  of 
imitation  is  most  observable  in  children. 
— ^3.  There  are  no  maxims  universally 
true,  but  bend  to  circumstances.-^-. 
There  can  be  no  idea  without  an  object, 
and  instinct  is  insepai'able  from  the  idea 
of  the  object.  See  PaleyU  Moral  Phi- 
loaofihy^  vol.  1.  chap.  v. ;  Hutcheaon  on 
th^  Paaaiona,  p.  245,  8cc. ;  Maaon'a  Ser- 
mona,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

SEPTUAGINT,  the  name  given  to 
a  Greek  version  of  the  books  of  the 
Old   Testament,  from   its  being  sup- 

fiosed  to  be  the  work  of  seventy-two 
ews,  who  are  usi;ally  called  the  seventy 
interpreters,  because  seventy  is  a  round 
number. 

Aristobulus,  who  was  a  tutor  to  Ptole- 
my Physcon ;  Philo,  who  lived  in  oui- 
Saviour's  time,  and  was  contempora'  \ 
wjth  the  apostles;  and  Josephus,  speak 
ot  this  translation  as  made  by  sevent\  - 
two  internretci's,  by  the  care  of  Deme- 
tnus  Phalereus,  in  the  reii^n  of  Ptnlem\' 
Philadelphus.  All  the  Christian  writn  :, 
during  the  first  fifteen  centuries  of  thr 
Christian  sera,  have  adm-tted  tWv^  ;x- 

'  tbunt  of  the  Septuagint  as  in  nn(I')',i')t"rl 
fact;  but,  since  the  retornn^oi,  (  immw 
have  boldly  called  it  in  q'w  Mi  m.     IV:^ 

1      ^i^hatever  differences  of  .  lijr.uii^  i\  •'. 


have  been  as  to  the  mode  of  translation^ 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  such 
a  version,  whole  or  in  part,  existed;' 
and  it  is  pretty  evident  that  most  of  the 
books  muat  have  been  translated  before 
our  Saviour's  time,  as  they  are  quoted 
by  him.  It  must  also  be  considered  as 
a  wonderful  providence  in  ftivour  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  It  prepared  the  way 
for  his  coming,  and  afterwards  greatly  • 
promoted  the  setting  up  of  his  kingdom 
m  the  world;  for  hitnerto  the  Scrip- 
tures had  remained  locked  up  from  all 
other  nations  but  the  Jews,  in  the  He- 
brew tongue,  which  was  understood  by 
no  other  nation ;  but  now  it  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Greek  language,  which 
was  a  language  commonly  understood 
by  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  also 
been  with  great  propriety  observed, 
"  that  there  are  many  words  and  forms 
of  speech  m  the  New  Testament,  the 
time  import  of  which  cannot  be  known 
but  by  tneir  use  in  the  Septuas^int.  This 
version  also  preserves  many  important 
worda,  some  aentencea,  and  several 
wliole  verses  which  ori^ally  inade  a 
part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  nave  long 
ago  entirely  disappeared.  This  is  the 
version,  and  this  pnly,  which  is  con- 
stantly used  and  quoted  in  the  Gospels 
and  by  .the  apostles,  and  which  has 
thereby  leceived  the  highest  sanction 
which  any  writings  can  possibly  re- 
ceive." 

There  have  been  various  editions  of 
the  Septuagint;  such  as  Breitenger's 
edition,  1730;  Boss's  edition,  1709; 
Daniel's  edition,  1653  ;•  Mill's  edition, 
12  mo.  1725;  bishop  Pearson's,  printed 
by  Field,  12mo.  1665  ;  but  Grabe's  edi- 
tion, published  in  1707,  is  in  great  re- 
pute. 

Dr.  Holmes,  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
was  employed  for  some  years  on  a  cor- 
rect edition  of  the  Septuagint.    He  had 
been  collating  from  more   than  three 
hundred    Greek    manuscripts;    from 
twenty  or  more  Coptic,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Sclavonian,  and  Armenian  m.anuscripts; 
from  eleven  editions  of  the  Greek  text 
and   versions;    and   from    near  thirty 
<ireek  fathers,  when  death  prevented 
•  Irm  from  finishing  this  valuable  work. 
.  He  printed  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch 
i  in  five  paits  folio  ;  and  lately  edited  the 
'  prophecy  of  Daniel  according  to  Theo- 
i'lotian  and  the  LXX.,  departing  from 
i  his  propos'ed  order,  as  if  by  a  presenti- 
mcnt  ot  his  end.    This  valuable  work  is 
» I.  nv  continued  by  Mr,  Parsons,  of  Cam* 
;')vi:^re.  .  ' 

I      Those  who  desire  a  larger  account  of 
,  iji-  triinslation,  may  consult  Hbdy  de 
I  >/},  '  Textibuai    prideaux*i    ConneC' 
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^7i#;.  Owen^a  Inquiry  into  the  Sefitua- 
gmt  Version;  Bfair^s  Lectures  on  the 
Canon;  and  Michaeiis^s  Introduction 
to  the  Mw  Testament;  Clarke\s  Bibli- 
Qtlieca, 

SEPTUAGESIMA,  the  third  Sun- 
day before  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ;  so 
caUcd  because  it  was  about  70  days  be- 
fore Easter. 

SEPTUAGI^T  CHRONOLOGY, 
tiie  chronology  which  is  formed  from 
the  dates  and  periods  of  time  mentioned 
in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  It  reckons  1500  years  more 
from  the  creation  to  Abraham  than  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  the 
dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble, has  shown  it  to  be  very  probable 
that  the  chronology  of  the  Hebi'e\v 
Scriptures,  since  the  period  just  men- 
tioned, was  corrupted  by  the  Jews  be- 
tween the  years  175  and  200 ;  and  that 
the  chronology  of  the  J^eptuagint  is  more 
agreeable  to  truth.  It  is"  a  fact,  that 
during  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  v/ere  almost  en- 
tireh'  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  while 
tJie  Septuagint  was  confined  to  the  Chris- 
tians. The  Jews  had,  tlierefore,  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  for  this  corrup- 
tion. The  following  is  the  reason 
which  is  given  by  Oriental  writers ;  It 
being  a  very  ancient  tradition  that  Mes- 
siah was  to  come  in  the  sixth  chiliad, 
because  he  was  to  come  in  the  last  days, 
(founded  on  a  mistical  application  of 
the  six  days  creation,)  the  contrivance 
was  to  shorten  the  age  of  the  world 
from  about  5500  tp  3760 ;  and  thence  to 
prov^  that  Jesus  could  not  be  the  Mes- 
siah. ,  Dr.  Kennicott  adds,  that  some 
Hebrew  copies,  having  the  larger  chro- 
nology, were  ex^nt  till  the  time  of  Eu- 
sebius,  and  some  till  thC)  year  700. 

SERIOUSNESS,  a  term  often  used 
as  synonymous  with  religion. 

SERMON„  a  discourse  delivered  in 
publi^  for  the  purpose  of  religious  in- 
struction and  improvement 

In  order  to  make  a  good  sermon,  the 
following  things  may  be  attended  to. 
The  exordium  should  correspond  with 
the  subject  on  which  we  are  about  to 
ticat  For  this  purpose  th<5  context  of- 
ten forms  a  source  of  appropriate  re- 
mark ;  and  this,  though  called  a  hack- 
neyed way,  is  one  of  tlie  best  for  open- 
ing gradually  to  the  subject;,  though,  I 
confess,  always  to  use  it  is  not  so  well, 
^it  looks  formal.  There  are  some 
subjects  in  which  the  context  cannot  be 
consulted;  then,  perhaps,  it  is  best  to 
begin  with  some  passage  of  Scripture 
opposite  to  the  subject,  or  some  striking 
observation.    It  has  been  debated,  in- 


deed, whether  we  ^should  begin  witii 
any  thing  particularly  calculated  to  gjain 
the  attention,  or  whether  we  shoudd 
rise  gradually  jn  the  strength  of  remark 
and  aptness  of  sentiment.  As  to  this, 
we  may  observe,  that,  although  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  a  minister  should  flame 
most  towards  the  end,  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  t6  guard  against  a  too  low  and 
feeble  manner  in  the  exordium.  It  has 
been  frequently  the  practice  of  making 
apologies,  ,  by  way  of  introductiou ; 
though  this  may  be  admitted  in  some 
singular  cases,  as  on  the'  sudden  death 
of  a  minister,  or  disappcnntment  of  the 
preacher  through  unforeseen  circum- 
stances; yet  I  think  it  is  often  made 
use  of  where  it  is  entirely  unnecessar)--, 
and  carries  with  it  an  air  of  affectation 
and  pride.  An  apolo^^  for  a  man's  self 
is  often  more  a  reflection  than  any  thing 
else.  If  he  be  not  qualified*  why  have 
the  effronteiy  to  engage  ?  and,  if  quali- 
fied, why  tell  the  people  an  untruth? 

Exordiums  should  be  short:  some 
give  us  an  abridgment  of  their  sermon  in 
their  introduction,  which  takes  off  the 
people's  attention  afterwards;  others 
promise  so  much,  that  the  expectation 
thereby  raised  is  often  disappointed. 
Both  these  should  be  avoided;  and  a 
simple,  correct,  modest,  deliberate,  easy 
gi'adation  to  the  text  attended  to. 

As  to  the  filan.  Sometimes  a  text 
may  be  discussed  by  exposition  and  in- 
ference ;  sometimes  by  I'aising  a  propo- 
sition, as  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
text,  from  which  several  truths  may  be 
deduced  and  insisted  on ;  sometimes  by 
general  obsei-vntions ;  and  sometimes 
by  division.  If  we  discuss  by  exposition, 
then  we  should  examine  the  authenti- 
city of  the  reading,  the  accuracy  of  the 
translatioi\,  and  the  scope  of  the  writer. 
If  a  proposition  be  raised,  care  should 
be  taxen  that  it  is  foimded  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text  If  observations  be  made, 
they  should  not  be  too  numerous,  fo- 
reign, nor  upon  every  particle  in  tiie 
text.  If  by  division,  the  heads  shoidd 
be  distinct  and  few,  yet  have  a  just  de- 
pendence on  and  connection  one  with 
the  other.  It  was  common  in  the  last 
two  centuries  to  have  siich  a  multitude 
of  heads,  subdiyisioris,'  observations,  and 
inferences,  that  hardly  any  one  could 
remember  them :  it  is,  the  custom  of  the 
present  day,  among  many,  to  run  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  to  have  no  di- 
vision at  all.  This  is.ecjually  as  inju- 
rious. "I  have  no  notion,"  says  one, 
"  of  the  great  usefulness  of  a  sermon 
without  heads  and  divisions.  They 
should  be  few  and  distinct,  and  not  co- 
incide.   But  a  genei'ol  harangue,  or  a 
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sermon  with  a  concealed  ^vision,  is 
very  improper  for  the  generality  of 
hearers,  especially  the  common  people, 
as  they  can  neither  remember  it,  nor  so 
well  understand  it."  Another  observes : 
•'We  should  ever  remember  that  we 
are  spejdting  to  the  plainest  capacities ; 
and  as  the  arranging  our  ideas  properly 
is  necessary  to  our  being  imderstood,  so 
the  giving  each  division  of  our  discourse 
its  denomination  of  number,  has  a  happy 
eflfect  to  assist  the  attention  arid  memoiy 
of  our  hearers." 

^8  to  the  am/iljfication.  After  having 
laid  a  good  foundation  on  which  to  build, 
the  superstructure  should  be  raised  with 
care.  "  Let  every  text  have  its  true 
meaning,  every  truth  its  due  weight, 
every  hearer  his  proper  portion."  The 
reasoning  should  be  clear,  deliberate, 
and  strong.  No  flights  of  wit  should  be 
indulged;  but  a  close  attention  to  the 
subject,  with  every  exertion  to  inform 
the  judgment  and  impress  the  heart.  It 
is  in  this  part  of  a  sermon  that  it  will  be 
seen  whether  a  man  understands  his 
subject,  enters  into  the  spirit  of  it,  or 
whether,  after  all  his  parade,  he  be  a 
mere  trifler.  I  have  known  some,  who, 
after  having  giving  a  pleasing  exordium 
and  ingenious  plan,  hatve  been  very  de- 
ficient m  the  amplification  of  the  sub- 
ject; which  shows  that  a  man  may  be 
capable  of  making  a  good  plan,  and  not 
a  good  sermon,  which,  of  the  two,  per- 
tiaps,  is  worse  than  making  a  good  ser- 
mon without  a  good  plan.  The  best  of 
men,  however,  cannot  always 'enter  in- 
to the  subject  with  that  ability  which  at 
certain  times  they  are  capable  of.  If  in 
our  attempts,  therefore,  to  enlarge  on 
particulars,  we  find  our  thoughts  do  not 
run  freely  on  any  point,  we  should  not 
urge  them  too  much — ^this  will  tire  and 
jade  the  faculties  too  soon  j  but  pursue 
our  plan.  Better  thoughts  may  occur 
afterwards,  which  we  may  occasionally 
insert. 

jia  to  the  application.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  this  is  a  part  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  sermons  of  some 
divines.  They  can  discuss  a  topic  in  a 
general  way,  show  their  abilities,  and 
give  pleasing  descriptions  of  virtue  and 
religion;  but  to  affily,  they  think  will 
hurt  the  feelings  ot  their  auditors.  But 
I  believe  it  has  been  found  that,  among 
suchy  little  good  has  been  done ;  nor  is 
it  likely,  when  the  people  are  never 
led  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  parties 
interested.  There  are  also  some  doc- 
trinal preachers  who  reject  application 
altogether,  and  who  affect  to  discharge 
.theh*  office  by  narrating  and  reasoning 
only;  but  such  should  remember  that 


reasoning  is  persuaaon ;  and  that  them- 
selves, as  often  as  any  men,  slide  into 
personal  application,  especially  in  dis- 
cussing certain  favourite  points  m  divini- 
ty. Application  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  a  sermon.  Here 
both  the  judgment  and  the  passions 
should  be  powerfully  addressed.  Here 
the  minister  must  reason,  expostulate, 
invite,  warn,  and  exhort ;  and  all  with- 
out harshness  and  an  insulting  air.  Here 
pity,  love,  faithfulness,  concern,  must 
be  all  displayed.  The  application,  how- 
ever, must  not  be'  too  long,  unnatural, 
nor,  I  think,  concluded  abruptiy. — We 
shall  now  subjoin  a  few  remarks  as  to 
the  style  and  aelivery. 

As  to  style:  it  should  be  pei^picuous. 
Singular  terms,  hard  words,  bombastic 
expressions,  are  not  at  all  consistent. 
Quoting  Latin  and  Greek  sentences 
will  be  of  little  utility.  Long  argumen- 
tations, and  dry  metaphysical  reasoning, 
should  be  avoided.  A  plain  manly 
style,  so  clear  that  it  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood, should  be  pursued.  The 
Scriptures  are  the  best  model.  Mr. 
Flavel  says,  "  The  devil  is  very  busy 
with  ministers  in  their  studies,  tempt- 
ing them  to  lofty  language,  and  terms  of 
art,  above  their  hearers  capacities." 

The  style  should  be  correct.  That  a 
man  may  preach,  and  do  good,  without 
knowing  much  of  gramma.r,  is  not  to  be 
doubted;  but  certainly  it  cannot  be 
pleasing  to  hear  a  man,  who  sets  him- 
self up  as  a  teacher  of  others,  continually 
violating  all  the  rules  of  grammar,  and 
rendering  himself  a  laughing-stock  to 
the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  congre- 

fation;  "and  yet,"  says  one,  "I  have 
card  persons,  who  could  scarce  utter 
three  sentences  without  a  false  con- 
struction, make  grammatical  criticisms 
not  only  on  the  English  language,  but 
on  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew." 

Care  should  always  be  taken  not  to 
use  a  redundancy  of  words,  and  a  jingle 
of  sentences  and  syllables,  as  they  carry 
more  an  £dr  cf  pedantry  than  of  pru- 
dence. 

As  to  the  use  of  figures.  **  A  noble  me- 
taphor, when  it  is  placed  to  advantage, 
casts  a  kind  of  glory  round  it,  and  darts 
a  lustre  through  a  whole  sentence." 
3ut  the  present  and  the  past  age  have 
abounded  with  preachers,  who  have 
murdered  and  distorted  figures  in  a 
shameftil  manner.  *  Reach's  metaphors 
are  run  beyond  all  due  bounds.  Yet  I 
know  of  no  method  so  useftil  in  preach- 
ing as  by  figures,  when '  well  chosen, 
when  they  are  riot  too  mean,  nor  drawn 
out  into  too  many  parallels.  The  Scrip- 
tures abound  with  figures.  Our  Lord 
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and  his  disciples  constantly  used  them ; 
knd  people  understand  a  subject  better 
when  represented  by  a  figure,  than  by 
learned  disquisitions. 

jla  to  the  delivery  of  sermons,  we 
refer  to  the  articles  Declamation  and 
Eloquence.  See  also  Miniver  and 
Preaching. 

SERPENTINIANS,  or  Ophites, 
heretics  in  the  second  century,  so  called 
^m  the  veneration  they  had  for  the 
serpent  that  tempted  Eve,  and  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  a  real  serpent:  they  pre- 
tended that  the  serpent  was  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  he  taueht  men  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  They  dis- 
tinguished between  Jesus  and  Christ. 
Jesus,  they  said,  was  bom  of  the  Vir- 
^,  but  Christ  came  down  from  heaven 
to  be  united  with  him :  Jesus  was  cruci- 
fied, but  Christ  had  left  him  to  retuni 
to  heaven.  They  distinguished  the  God 
of  the  Jews„whom  they  termed  Jalda- 
baothy  from  the  supreme  God:  to  the 
former  they  ascribed  the  body,  to  the 
latter  the  soul  of  men.  It  is  said  they 
had  a  live  serpent,  which  they^  kept  in  a 
kind  of  cage :  at  certain  times  they 
opened  the  cage-door,  and  called  the 
serpent:  the  animal  came  out,  and, 
mounting  upon  the  table,  twined  itself 
about  some  loaves  of  bread.  This  bread 
they  broke,  and  distributed  it  to  the 
company;  and  this  they  called  their 
Mucharist. 

SERVANTS.  The  business  of  ser- 
vants is  to  wait  upon,  minister  to,  sup- 
port and  defend  their  masters ;  but  thei-e 
are  three  cases,  as  Dr.  Stennett  observes, 
wherein  a  servant  may  be  justified  jn  re- 
fiising  obedience :  1.  When  the  master's 
commands  are  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God. — 2.  Wlien  they  are  reqmred  to  do 
what  is  not  in  their  power. — 3.  When 
such  service  is  demanded  as  falls  not' 
within  the  compass  of  the  servant's 
f^reement.  The  oblwations^  servants 
are  under  to  universal  obedience,  are 
from  these  considemtions :  1.  That  it  is 
fit  and  right — 2.  That  it  is  the  expressed 
command  of  God. — 3.  That  it  is  for  the 
interest  both  of  body  and  soul. — 4.  That 
it  is  a  crei^t  to  our  holy  religion.  The 
manner  in  which  this  service  is  to  be 
performed  is,  1.  With  humility,  rrov. 
XXX.  21,  22 ;  Eccl.  x.  7.-2.  Fidelity, 
Titus  ii.  10 ;  Matt  xxiv.  45.-3.  Dili- 

fence,  Prov.  x.  4.  xxi.  5 ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
1. — 4.  Cheerfulness.  Stennett's  Do- 
mestic Duties,  ser.  7 ;  Fleetwood's  Re- 
lative Duties,  ser.  14,  15 ;  Paley's  Mo» 
ral  Philosohhy,  vol.  i.  chap.  11. 

SERVITES,  a  religious  order  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  founded  about  the 
year  1233  by  seven  Florentine  mer- 


chantSj  \yho,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  bishop  of  Florence,  renounced  the 
world,,  and  lived  together  in  a  religious 
community  on  Mount  Senar,  two  leagues 
from  that  city. 

SETHIANS,  heretics  who  paid  di- 
vine woi-ship  to  Seth,  whom  they  lodied 
upon  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  the  Srai  of  God, 
but  who  was  made  by  a  third  divinity, 
and  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  two 
families  of  Abel  and  Cain,  which  had 
been  destiw ed  \>y  the  deluge.  They  ap- 
peared in  Egypt  in  the  second  century ; 
and,  as  they  were  addicted  to  all  sorts  of 
debaucherjr,  they  did  not  want  fdlowers. 
Thev  continued  in  Egypt  above  two 
hundred  years. 

SEVENTY.  About  the  year  B.  C. 
277,  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
into  Greek,  by  the  united  labours  of 
about  seventy  learned  Jews,  and  that 
translation  has  been  since  known  by  the 
version  of  the  LXX.    See  Septuagint. 

SEVERITIES.    See  Angelites. 

SEXAGESIMA,  the  second  Sunday 
before  Lent;  so  called  because  about 
the  60th  day  before  Easter. 

SHAKERS,  a  sect  which  was  insti- 
tuted about  the  year  1774,  in  America. 
Anna  Leese,  whom  tiiey  style  the  Elea 
Lady,  is  the  head  of  this  party.    Thef 
assert  that  she  is  the  woman  spoken  a 
in  the  12th  chap,  of  Revelations,  and 
that  she  speaks  seventy-two  tongues; 
and  though  those  tongues  are  uniiiielli- 
gible  to  the  living,  she  converses  with 
the  dead,  who  understand  her  language. 
They  add  farther,  that  she  is  the  mo- 
ther of  all  the  elect,  and  that  she  tra- 
vails for  the  whole  world ;  that,  in  fine, 
no  blessing  can  descend  to  any  person 
but  only  by  and  through  her,  and  that 
in  the  way  of  her  being  possessed  of 
their  sins  by  their  confessing  and  re- 
penting of  them,  one  by  one,  accon&g 
to  her  direction.    They  vary  in  thdr 
exercises :  their  heavy  dancing,  as  it  is 
called,  is  perfonned   by  a  perpetual 
sprin^g  from  the  house  floor,  ahoui 
four  mches  up  and  down,  both  in  the 
men's  and  women's  apartment,  moving 
about  with  extraordinar}'^  transport,  sing- 
^g  sometimes  one  at  a  time,  and  some- 
times more.    This  dLevation  affects  thf 
ner\'e8,  so  that  they  have  mtervals  of 
shuddering,  as  if  they  were  in  a  violent 
fit  of  the  ^ue.^  They  sometimes  clap 
their  hands,  and  leap  so  high  as  to  strike 
the  joists  above  their  heads.  They  throw 
ofiF  their  outside  earment  in  these  exer- 
cises, and  ^nd  then*  strength  very 
cheerfully  this  way :  their  chief  speak- 
er often  calls  for  their  attention,  whei 
they  all  stq)  and  hear  scane  harangue 
a^  then  begin  dancing  again.  They  as 
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sert  that  their  dancing  is  the  token  of 
the  great  joy  and  happiness  of  the  Jeru- 
salem state,  and  denotes  the  victory 
over  an.  One  of  their  most  fevourite 
exertions  is  turning  round  very  swiftly 
for  an  hour  or  two.  This,  they  say,  is 
to  show  the  great  power  of  God.  Such 
is  the  account  which  different  writers 
have  given  us  of  this  sect ;  but  others 
observe,  that  though,  at  first,  they  used 
these  violent  gesticulations,  now  they 
hare  "  a  regular,  solemn,  uniform  dance, 
or  genuflection,  to  a  regular,  solemn 
hymn  which  is  sung  by  tne  elders,  and 
as  regularly  conducted  as  a  proper  band 
of  music."  See  J^ev)  York  TheoL  Mag, 
for  Nov.  and  Dec.  1795. 

SHAME,  a  painful  sensation,  occa- 
sioned by  the  quick  apprehension  that 
reputation  and  character  are  in  danger, 
or  by  the  perception  that  they  are  lost. 
It  may  anse,  says  Dr.  Cogan,  from  the 
immediate  detection,  or  the  fear  of  de- 
tection, in  something  i^ominious.  It 
may  also  arise  from  native  diffidence  in 
young  and  ingenuous  minds,  when  sur- 
prised into  atuations  where  they  attract 
the  peculiar  attention  of  their  superiors. 
The  glow  of  shame  indicates,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  mind  is  not  totally 
abandoned;  in  the  last,  it  manifests  a 
mce  sense  of  honour  .and  delicate  feel- 
ings, united  with  inexperience  and  igno- 
rance of  the  world. 

SHASTER,  the  name  of  a  book  in 
hi^h  estimation  among  the  idolaters  of 
Hindostan,  containing  all  the  dogmas  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bramins,  and  all  the 
ceremonies  of  their  worship. 

SHROVE  TUESDAY:  The  day 
before  Ash  Wednesday  or  Lent,  on 
which,  in  former  times,  persons  went  to 
their  parish  churches  to  cwrfess  their 
sins. 

SIBYLUNE  ORACLES,  prophe- 
cies delivered,  it  is  said,  by  certain  wo- 
men of  antiquity,  showing  the  fates  and 
revolutions  of  king;doms.  We  have  a 
collection  of  them  in  eieht  books.  Dr. 
Jorton  observes,  that  they  were  com- 
posed at  different  times  by  different 
persons ;  first  by  Pagans,  and  then,  per- 
liiips,  by  Jews,  and  certsunly  by  Chris- 
tians. They  abound  with  phrases, 
words,  facts,  and  passages,  taken  from 
the  LXX,  and  the  New  Testament. 
They  are,  says  the  Doctor,  a  remarka- 
ble specimen  of  astonishing  unpudence 
and  miserable  poetry,  and  seem  to  have 
been,  from  first  to  last,  and  without  any 
<Mie  exception,  mere  impostures. 

SIMOKY,  is  the  corrupt  presenta- 
tion of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefice, for  money,  gift,  or  reward.  It 
is  so  called  from  tlie  resemblance  it  is 


said  to  bear  to  the  shi  of  Simon  Maens, 
though  the  purchasmg  of  holy  orders 
seems  to  approach  nearer  to  this  of- 
fence. It  was  by  the  canon  law  a  very 
grievous  crime;  and  is  so  much  the 
more  odious,  because,  as  Sir  Exlward 
Coke  observes,  it  is  ever  accompanied 
with  perjury;  for  the  presentee  is 
sworn  to  have  committed  no  simony. 
However,  it  was  not  an  offence  punish- 
able in  a  criminal  way  at  the  common 
law,  it  bemg  thought  sufficient  to  leave 
the  clergy  to  ecclesiastical  censures.  But 
as  these  did  not  affect  the  simoniacal 
patron,  nor  were  efficacious  enough  to 
repel  the  notorious  practice  of  the  tiling, 
divers  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
made  to  restrain  it,  by  means  of  chil 
forfeitures,  which  the  modem  prevail- 
ing usage  with  regard  to  spiritual  pre- 
ferments calls  aloud  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

SIN,  the  transgression  of  the  law,  or 
want  of  conformity  to  the  will  of  God, 
1  John  iil  4.  1.  Original  sin  is  that 
whereby  our  whole  nature  is  corrupted, 
and  rendered  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God ;  or,  according  to  the  9th  article  of 
the  church  of  Ejigland,  **It  is  that 
whereby  man  is  very  far  ^ne  fexnn  ori- 
ginal righteousness,  and  is,  of  his  own 
nature,  mclined  to  evil.^  This  is  some^ 
times  called  indwelling  ain^  Rom.  viL 
The  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to 
his  posterity  is  also  what  divines  ge- 
nerally call,  with  some  laiitude  of  ex- 
pression, original  sin. — %  Actual  sin  is 
a  direct  violation,  of  God's  law,  and  ge- 
nerally applied  to  those  who  are  cita- 
ble of  committing  moral  evil;  as  op- 
posed to  idiots,  or  children,  who  have 
not  the  right  use  (rf  their  powers.  3.  Sins 
of  omission  consist  in  the  leaving  those 
tnings  undone  which  ought  to  be  done. 
— 4.  Sins  of  commission  are  those  which 
are  committed  aeainst  affirmative  pre- 
cepts, or  doing  what  should  not  be  dene. 
— 5.  Sins  of  infirmity  are  those  which 
arise  from  the  infirmity  of  the  fiesh,  ig- 
norance, surprise,  snares  of  the  world, 
&c.  See  Infirmity. — 6.  Secret  sins 
are  those  committed  in  secret,  or  those 
which  we,  through  blindness  or  pre^- 
dice,  do  not  see  the  evil  ot  Psalm  xix. 
12. — 7.  Fresumfituous  sins  aire  those 
which  are  done  boldly,  and  gainst 
light  and  convicti(m.  See  Presump- 
tion.^—8.  Unfiardonable  «m  is  the  de- 
nial of  the  truths  of  the*  Gospel ;  with  an 
open  and  malicious  rejection  of  it.  Trie 
reason  why  this  an  is  never  for^ven,  is 
not  because  of  any  want  of  sufficiency  in 
the  blood  of  Christ,  nor  in  the  pardon- 
ing mercy  of  God,  but  because  such 
as  commit  it  never  repent  of  it,  but 
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continue  obstinate  and  malignant  until 
death. 

The  corruption  of  human  nature  is, 
1.  Universal  as  to  the  subjects  of  it. 
Rom.  iii.  23.  Isa.  liil  6. — 2.  Generaiy  as 
to  all  the  powers  of  man,  Isa.  i.  6. — 
3.  Afoful,  filling  the  mind  with  con- 
stant rebellion  against  God  and  his  law. 
—4.  Hateful  to  God,  Job  xv.  16;  and, 
—5.  Punial^ble  by  him,  1  Sam.  ii.  9, 
10.  Rom.  ii.  9.  Why  the  Almighty  per- 
mitted it,  when  his  power  could,  have 
prevented  it,  and  how  it  is  conveyed 
from  parents  to  their  children,  form 
some  of  those  deep  things  of  God,  of 
which  we  can  know  but  little  in  the 
present  state ;  oi^  this  we  are  assured 
ofc  that  he  is  a  Grod  of  truth,  and  that 
whatever  he  does,  or  permits,  will  ulti- 
mately tend  to  promote  his  glory. 
While  we  contemplate,  therefore,  the 
nature,  the  evil,  the  guilt,  the  conse- 
guence  of  sin,  it  is  our  happiness  to  re- 
flect, that  he  who  permitted  it  hath  pro- 
vided a  remedy  for  it ;  and  that  he  f*  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  See  Atonement,  Re- 
demption ;  and  Edwards,  Wesley,  and 
Taylor,  on  Original  Sin  ;  GilPs  Body 
ofJbiv.  article  Sin  ;  King's  and  Jenyns's 
Origin  of  Evil ;  Burroughs'  Exceed- 
ing Sinfulness  of  Sin  ;  Dr.  Owen  on 
Indwelling  Sin;  Dr,  Wright's  Deceit- 
fiilness  oT*  Sin  ;  Fletchers  Jfifieal  to 
Matter  of  Fact ;  Williarns's  jins^ver  to 
Belsham  ;  Watts's  Ruin  and  Recovery  ; 
Howe's  Living  Tern  ft  le^  p.  2,  c.  4  ;  JJr. 
Smith's  Sermon  on  the  Permission  of 
EvU. 

SINCERITY,  freedom  from  hypo- 
crisy or  dissimulation.  The  Latm  word 
sincerust  from  whence  our  English 
word  sincere  is  derived,  is  composed  of 
eine  and  cera,  and  signifies  without  war, 
as  pure  honey,  whicn  is  not  mixed  witli 
any  wax;  thus  denoting  that  sincerity 
is  a  pure  and  upright  principle.  The 
Greek  word  ei\iiif  .wca,  translated  sin- 
cerity, (2  Cor.  i.  12.)  si^ifies  properly  a 
judgment  made  of  things  by  the  light 
and  splendour  of  the  sun :  as,  in  traffic, 
men  hold  up  goods  they  are  buving,  to 
the  light  of  the  sun,  to  see  if  thev  can 
discover  any  defect  in  them.  Thus, 
those  who  are  truly  sincere  can  bear 
the  test  of  light,  and  are  not  afraid  of 
having  their  principles  and  practices 
exammed  by  it  This  word,  however, 
like  many  others,  is  abused,  and  often 
becomes  a  subterfuge  for  the  ungodly 
and  the  indolent,  who  think  that  their 
practice  is  nothing ;  but  that  sincerity, 
or  a  good  heart,  as  they  call  it,  is  all  m 


all.  But  such  deceive  themselves,  for  a 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits;  andtrae 
godly  sincerity  will  evidence  itself  by 
serious  inqmry,  impartial  examinatioD, 
desire  of  instruction,  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment, devotedness  of  spirit,  and  um- 
formity  of  conduct.  The  reader  will 
find  this  subject  ably  handled  in  Gwr- 
nall's  Christian  Armour,  voL  ii.  p.  121, 
to  148.    See  Hypocrisy. 

SINGING,  an  ordinance  of  divme 
worship,  in  which  we  express  our  joy 
in  God,  and  gratitude  for  his  mercies. 
It  has  always  been  a  branch  both  oE  na- 
tural and  revealed  religion,  in  all  ages 
and  periods  of  time.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  worship  of  the  Heathens.  It  was 
practised  by  the  people  of  God  before 
the  giving  of  the  law  of  Moses,  Exod. 
XV.  also  under  the  ceremonial  law.  Un- 
der the  Gospel  dispensation  it  is  parti- 
cularly enjomed.  Col.  iii.  16.  Epk  t. 
19.  It  was  practised  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Matt  xxvi.  30.  and  in  the 
earliest  times  of  Christianity.  The 
praises  of  God  may  be  sung  privately  in 
the  family,  but  chiefly  in  the  house  of 
God ;  and  should  be  attend^  to  with 
reverence,  sincerity,  joy,  gratitude,  and 
with  the  understanding,  1  Cor.  xiv.  15. 
Among  the  Baptists,  during  the  early 
part  of  their  existence,  psalmody  was 
generally  excluded  as  a  human  ordi- 
nance ;  but  some  congregations  having 
adopted  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century,  a  violent  ccmti-oversy  was  ex- 
cited. About  the  middle  of  the  centu- 
ry, however,  the  pi^aises  of  Cxod  were 
sung  in  every  Baptist  church.  It  is  to 
be  lamented,  however,  tliat  this  ordi- 
nance has  not  that  attention  paid  to  it 
which  it  deserves.  That  great  divine, 
Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  observes,  that 
"  as  it  is  the  command  of  God  that  all 
should  sing,  so  all  should  make  con- 
science of  learning  to  sing,  as  it  is  a 
thing  that  cannot  be  decently  perform- 
ed at  all  without  learning.  Those,  there- 
fore, (where  there  is  no  natural  inability) 
who  neglect  to  learn  to  sing,  live  in  sin, 
as  they  neglect  what  is  necessary  in  or- 
der to  their  attending  one  of  the  ord- 
nances of  God's  worship.**  We  leave 
those  who  are  wilfiiUy  aumb  in  God's 
house  to  consider  this  pcnnted  remark! 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  use  of 
instrumental  music  in  the  house  of  God. 
On  the  one  side  it  is  observed,  that  we 
ought  not  to  object  to  it,  because  it  as- 
sists devotion ;  that  it  was  used  in  the 
worship  of  God  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  that  the  worship  of  heaven 
is  represented  by  a  delightful  union  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  But  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  remarked,  that 
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nothing  Should  be  dcme  in  or  about  God's 
worship  without  example  or  precept 
from  me  New  Testament;  that,  in- 
stead of  ^ding  devotion,  it  often  tends  to 
':  draw  oflF  the  mind  from  the  ri^ht  ob- 
ject ;  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the 

■  simplicity  of  Christian  worship;  that 
;  the  practice  of  those  who  lived  under 
'  the  ceremonial  dispensation  can ,  be  no 
^    rule  for  us;  that  not  one  text  in  the 

New  Testament  requires  or  authorises 
^  it  by  precept  or  example,  by  express 
\   words  or  fair  inference;  and  that  the 

■  representation  of  the  musical  harmony 
'  inlieaven  is  merely  figurative  language, 
'  denoting  the  happiness  of  the  saints. 
^  We  have  not  room  here  to  prosecute 
^   the  arguments  on  either  side ;  but  the 

reader  may.  refer  to  p.  211  of  the  fourth 
^   volume  of  Bishofi  Beveridge's  Thesau- 
'  rus;    Stilling' fleet' 8  and    Bfi.    Home's 
Sermons  on  Church  Music;  No.  630  of 
the  eighth  vol.  of  the  Sfiectator;  Bishofi 
'  Home  on  the   150th  Psalm;     Theol. 
Mag,  vol.  ii.  p.  427,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  333, 
i  458;     Biblical   Mag.   vol.    ii.    p.    35; 
;   Ridgley's   Body   of  Diru.   ques.   155; 
Haweis's  Church  Histoty,  vol.  i.  p.  403 ; 
Williams's  Historical  Essay  on  Church 
'.  Music,  hrejixed  to  Psalmodia  Evange- 
'.  lica,  vol.  h.  p.  56;  Bedford's  Temple 
I  Music;  Lyra  Evangetica;  Practical 
I  Discourses  on    Singing   in  the    Wor- 
shiji  of  God,  preached  at  the  Friday 
E'ven^ig  Lectures  in  Eastcheafi,  1708 ; 
JDodwell's  Treatise  on  the  Lawfulness 
of  Instrumental  Miisic  in  Holy  Du- 
ties. 

SIX  ARTICLES,  law  of.    See  Sta- 
tutes. 

SLANDER,  according  to  Dr.  Bar- 
:  row,  is  uttering  false  speeches  against 
our  .neighbou;*,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
fame,  safety,  welfare;  and  that  out  of 
malignity,  vanity,  rashness,  ill  nature, 
or  bad  design.  The  principal  kinds  of 
slander  are  these:  1.  Charging  others 
with  facts  they  are  not  guilty  of. — 2.  Af- 
fixing scandalous  names  and  odious  cha- 
racters which  they  deserve  not. — 3*  As- 
persing a  man's  actions  with  foul  names, 
importing  that  they  proceed  from  evil 

Srinciples,  or  tend  to  bad  ends,  when  it 
oth  not  or  cannot  appear.— -4.  Per- 
verting a  man's  words  or  acts  disadvan- 
tageously  by  affected  misconstruction. — 
5.  Partial  or  lame  representation  of 
men's  discourse  or  practice,  suppressing 
some  part  of  the  truth,  or  concealing 
some  circumstances  which  ought  to  be 
explained. — 6.  Instilling  sly  suggestions 
-which  create  prejudice  m  the  hearers. — 
7.  Magnifying  and  ag^vating  the  faults 
of  others. — 8.  Imputing  to  cur  neigh- 
bour's practice,  judgment,  or  profession, 
48 


evil  consequences  which  have  no  f6iin- 
dation  in  truth. 

Of  all  the  characters  in  society,  a 
slanderer  is  the  most  odious,  and  the 
most  likely  to  produce  mischief.  "  His 
tongue,"  savs  the  ereat  Massilon,  "is a 
devouring  fire,  which  tarnishes  what- 
ever it  touches;  which  exercises  its. 
fury  on  the  good  grain  equally  as  on  the 
chaff;  on  the  profane  as  oi^  the  sacred ; 
which,  wherever  it  passes,  leaves  only 
desolation  and  ruin ;  digs  even  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth;  turns  into  vile 
ashes  what  only  a  moment  before  had 
appeared  to  us  so  precious  and  brilliant , 
acts  with  more  violence  and  danger  than 
ever,  in  the  time  when  it  was  apparent- 
ly smothered  up  and  almost  extinct; 
which  blackens  what  it  cannot  con- 
sume, and  sometimes  sparkles  and  de- 
lights before  it  destroys.  It  is  an  as- 
semblage of  an  iniquity,  a  secret  pride, 
which  discovers  to  us  the  mote  m  our 
brother's  eye,  but  hides  the  beam  which' 
is  in  our  own;  a  mean  envy,  which, 
hurt  at  the  talents  or  prosperity  of 
others,  makes  them  the  subjects  of  its 
censures,  and  studies  to  dim  the  g)len- 
dour  of  whatever  outshines  itself;  a 
disguised  hatred,  which  sheds  in  its 
speeches  the  hidden  venom  of  the  heart ; 
2m  unworthy  duplicity  which  pratses  to 
the  fiace,  and  tears  in  pieces  behind  the 
back ;  a  shameful  levity,  which  has  no 
command  over  itself  or  words,  and  often 
sacrifices  both  fortune  and  comfort  to 
the  imprudence  of  an  amusing  conver- 
sation; a  deliberate  barbarity,  wliich 
goes  to  pierce  an  absent  brother;  a  scan- 
aal,  where  we  become  a  subject  of  shame 
and  sin  to  those  who  listen  to  us ;  an  in- 
justice, where  we  ravish  from  our  bro- 
ther what  is  dearest  to  him.  It  is  a  rest- 
less evD,  which  disturbs  society ;  spreads 
dissention  through  cities  and  countries ; 
disunites  the  strictest  friendship ;  is  the 
source  of  hatred  and  revenge;  fills 
wherever  it  enters  with  disturbances  and 
confusion ;  and  every  where  is  an  ene- 
my to  peace,  comfort,  and  Christian 
gcJod  breeding.  Lastly,  it  is  an  evil  foil 
of  deadly  poison :  whatever  flows  from 
it  is  infected,  and  poisons  whatever  it 
approaches;  even  its  praises  are  em- 
poisoned; its  applauses  malicious^  its 
silence  criminal;  its  gestures,  motions, 
and  looks,  have  all  their  venc«n,  and 
spread  it  each  in  their  way.  Still  more 
dreadfol  is  this  evil  when  it  is  found 
among  those  who  are  the  professed  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ.  Ah !  the  church 
formerly  held  in  horror  the  exhibitions 
of  gladiators,  and  denied  that  believers, 
brought  up  in  the  tenderness  and  be- 
mgnity  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  innocentiy 
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fieast  their  eyes  with  the  blood  and  death 
of  these  unfortunate  slaves,  or  form  an 
harmless  recreation  of  so  inhuman  a 
pleasure ;  but  these  renew  more  detest- 
able shows;  for  they  bring  upon  the 
stage  not  infamous  wretches  devoted  to 
death,  but  members  of  Jesus  Christ, 
their  brethi*en ;  and  there  they  entei*^ 
tain  the  spectators  with  wounds  which 
they  inHict  on  pei*sons"  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  God.  Barrow's 
Works,  vol.  i.  ser.  17,  18;  MassUon^s 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser.  v.  English  trans, 
and  article  Evil  Speaking. 

SOBRiE  rV,  freedom  from  any  inor- 
dinate passion,  **  Sobriety,"  as  oiie  ob- 
serves, "  is  buth  tlie  ornament  and  the 
defence  of  a  Christian.  It  is  requisite 
in  every  situation,  and  in  every  enter- 
prise ;  indeed  nothing  can  be  done  well 
without  it.  Tne  want  of  sobriety  is  seen 
and  felt  by  multitudes  ever>^  day.  With- 
out sobriety  a  man  is  exposed  to  the  toss- 
ing of  the  merciless  waves,  destitute  of  an 
aJichor.  Sobriety  is  a  security  against  the 
baneful  influence  of  turbulent  passions ; 
it  is  seif-possej»sion ;  it  is  seii-detence.  It 
is  necessary  on  all  occasions :  when  we 
read,  when  ^ve  heur,  when  we  pi'ay, 
when  "we  converse,  wiien  we  form 
schemes,  when  we  pursue  them,  when 
we  prospei',  when  we  fail.  Sobriety  is 
necessary  Ipr  all  descriptions  of  charac- 
ter ;  it  Is  necessaiy  for  the  young  and 
for  the  old  ;  for  the  rich  ana  the  poor, 
for  the  wise  and  for  the  illiterate ;  all 
need  to  *  oe  souer.*  The  necessity  of 
sobriety  is  obvious,  1.  In  our  inquiries 
after  ti-uth,  as  op])osed  to  presumption. 
—2.  In  our  pursuit  of  this  world,  as  op- 
posed to  covetousness. — 3.  In  the  use 
and  estimate  of  the  tilings  of  this  world, 
as  opposed  to  excess.— 4.  In  tinals  and 
afiiictions,  as  opposed  to  impatience^ — 
6.  In  forming  our  judgment  of  othei*s, 
as  opposed  to  censoriousness. — 6.  In 
speaking  of  one's  self,  as  opposed  to 
egotism, — Many  motives  might  be  urged 
to  this  exercise,  as,  1.  The  general  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  1  Pet.  v.  8.  Phil.  iv. 
5.  Tit!  ii.  12.  1  Pet.  iv.  7.-2.  Our  profes- 
sion as  Christians. — 3.  The  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  4.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  death  and  judgment."  See 
Drunkennkss,  Moderation. 
.  SOCJNIANS,  a  sect  so  called  from 
Faustus  Socinus,  who  died  in  Poland  in 
1604.  There  were  two  who  bore  the 
name  Socinus,  uncle  and  nephew,  and 
both  disseminated  the  same  doctrine; 
but  it  is  the  nephew  who  is  generally 
considered  as  tlie  founder  of  this  sect. 
They  maintain  **  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
a  mere  man,  who  had  no  existence  be- 
fore he  was  conceived  by  the  Virgin 


Mary ;  that  the  Hdv  Ghost  is  no  dis- 
tinct person;  but  tnat  the  Father  is 
truly  and  properly  God.  Thejr  own 
that  the  name  of  Crod  is  given  in  the 
holy  Scriptures  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  con- 
'tend  that  it  is  only  a  deputed  title,  which, 
however,  invests  him  with  a  great  au- 
thority over  all  created  beings.  They 
deny  the  doctrines  of  satisfaction  and 
imputed  righteousness,  and  say,  that 
Christ  only  preached  the  truth  to  man- 
kind, set  beiore  them  in  himself  an  ex- 
ample of  heroic  virtue,  and  sealed  his 
doctrines  with  his  blood.  Original  san 
and  absolute  predestination  they  esteem 
scholastic  chimeras.  Some  of  them 
likewise  maintain  the  sleep  of  the  soul, 
whicii,  they  s<iy,  becomes  msensible  at 
death,  and  is  raised  agmn  with  the  bodv 
at  the  resurrection,  when  the  good  shall 
be  established  in  the  possession  of  eter- 
nal felicity,  while  the  wicked  shall  be 
consigned  to  a  fird  that  ^vill  not  tor- 
ment them  eternally,  but  for  a  certm 
duration  proportioned  to  their  deme- 
rits.** 

There  Is  some  difference,  however, 
between  ancient  and  modem  Socinians. 
The  latter,  indignant  at  the  name  So- 
cinian,  have  appropriated  to  themselves 
that  of  Unitarians,  anu  reject  the  no- 
tions of  a  miraculous  conception  and 
the  worship  of  Christ ;  both  wnich  were 
held  by  Socinus.  Dr.  Priestly  has  la- 
boured hard  in  attempting  to  defend 
this  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians,  but  Dr. 
Horsley,  bishop  of  Rochester,  has  ably 
reiVited  the  doctor  in  his  Theological 
Tracts,  which  are  worthy  the  perusal 
of  every  Christian,  and  especially  every 
candidate  for  the  ministry. 

Dr.  Price  agreed  with  the  Sodnians 
in  the  main,  yet  his  system  was  some- 
what difiei'ent.  He  believed  in  the 
pre-existeiice  of  Christ,  and  likewise 
that  he  was  more  than  a  human  being ; 
and  took  upon  him  human  nature  for  a 
higher  pui*pose  than  merely  revealing 
to  mankind  the  will  of  God,  and  in- 
structing them  in  their  duty  and  in  the 
doctrines  of  I'eligion. 

The  Socmians  flourished  greatly  in 
Poland  about  the  year  1551:  and  J. 
Siemienius,  palatine  of  Podolia,  built 
purposely  for  their  use  the  city  of  .Ra- 
cow.  A  famous  catechism  was  publish- 
ed, called  the  Racovian  catechism :  and 
their  most  able  writers  are  known  by 
the  title  of  the  Polcmett  Fratres,  or  Po- 
Ipnian  Brethren.  Their  writings  were 
re-published  together,  in  the  j^ear  1656, 
in  one  great  collection,  consisting  of  ax 
volumes  in  folio,  under  the  title  of 
BibHotheca  Fratrum.  An  account  oC 
these  authors  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Tou^ 
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sides  the  above-mentioned,  liave  i>een, 
Haynes  in  his  Scrifiture  Account  of  the 
Attributes  and  Worship  of  God,  and  of 
the  Character  ahd  Ojfices  of  Jesus 
Christ;  Dr.  Lardner  on  the  l^ogos  ; 
Priestly^s  Hist,  of  early  Opinions  and 
Disquisitions ;  Lindsay  in  his  Histori- 
cal Vieitf  of  Uniiarianism  ;  Carjientcr^s 
Unitarianism  ;  and  Bclsham's  Jnsiuer 
to  Wilberforce.  Against  the  Socinian 
doctrine  may  be  consulted,  Dr.  Horne'*s 
Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  cortcnd'mf^for 
the  Faith  ;  Dr.  Otven  against  Biddlc  ; 
Dr.  Hombeck's  Confutation  of  *Soci- 
nianism :  Calovius's  ^Ditto  ;  Maci^orj- 
en's  Socinianism  broitH't  to  the  Test ; 
and  books  under  articles  Arians  and 
Jesus  Christ. 

SOLDINS,  so  called  from  their  lead- 
er, one  Soldhi  a  Greek  priest.  They 
appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
centuiy  in  the  kingdoms  of  Saba  and 
Godolia.  They  altered  the  manner  of 
the  sacrifice  of^  the  mass ;  their  priests 
offered  gold,  their  deacons- incense,  and 
their  sub-deacons  myrrh;  and  this  in 
memoiy  of  the  like  offerings  made  to 
the  infant  Jesus  by  the  wise  men. 

Very  few  authors  mention  the  Soldins, 
neither  do  we  know  whether  they  still 
subsist. 

SOLFIDIANS,  those  who  rest  on 
fcdth  alone  for  salvation,  without  any 
connexion  with  works;  or  who  judge 
themselves  to  be  Christ's* because  they 
believe  they  are. 

SON  OF  GOD,  a  term  applied  in  the 
Scriptures  not  only  to  magistrates  and 
saints,  but  more  particularly  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Christ,  says  Bishop  Pearson, 
has  a  fourfold  right  to  this  title.  1.  By 
generation,  as  begotten  of  God,  Luke  i. 
35. — 2.  By  commission,  as  sent  bj  him, 
John  X.  o4,  36. — 3.  By  resurrection,  as 
the  first  bom.  Acts  xiii.  32,  33. — 4.  By 
actnal  possession,  as  heir  of  all,  Heb.  i. 
2,  5.  But,  besides  these  four,  many  think 
that  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God  m  such 
a  way  and  manner  as  never  any  other 
was,  is,  or  can  be,  because  of  lus  own 
diyine  nature,  he  being  the  time,  proper, 
and.  natural  Son  of  God,  begotten  by 
him  before  dll  worlds,  John  iii.  16.  Rom. 
viii.  3.  1  John  iv,  9.  See  article  Ge- 
NKRATidN  Eternal,  and  books  there 
referred  to. 

SORCERY,  magic,  conjuration.  See 
Charms  and  Witchcraft. 

SORROW,  uneasiness  or  grief,  arismg 
from  the  privation  of  some  good  we  ac- 
tually possessed.  It  is  the  opposite  to 
joy.  Though  sorrow  may  be  allowable 
under  a  sense  of  sin,  and  when  involved 


in  tiTJubles,  yet  we  must  beware  of  an 
extreme.  Soitow,  indeed,  becomes 
sinful  And  excessive  when  it  leads  us  to 
slight  our  mercies ;  causes  us  to  be  in- 
sensible to  public  evils ;  when  it  diverts 
us  from-  duty  ;  so  oppresses  our  bodies 
as  to  endanger  our  lives;  sours  the 
spirit  witli  discontent,  and  makes  us  in- 
attentive to  the  pi*ecepts  of  God's  word, 
and  ad\'ice  of  our  friends.  In  order  to 
moderate  our  sorrows,  we  should  con- 
sider that  we  are  under  the  direction  of 
a  wise  and  merciful  Being ;  that  he  per- 
mits no  esil  to  come  upon  us  without  a 
gracious  design ;  that  he  can  make  our 
troubles  sources  of  spiritual  advantage ; 
that  »he  might  have  afflicted  us  in  a  far 
greater  degree;  that,  though  he  has 
taken  some,  yet  he  has  left  many  otlier 
comforts ;  that  he  has  given  many  pro- 
mises of  relief:  that  he  has  supported 
thousands  in  as  great  troubles  as  ours : 
and,  finally,  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  he  will  wipe  awav  all  tears,  and 
give  to  them  that  love  him  a'  crown  of 
gloiythat  fadeth  not  away.  See  Re- 
signation. 

SOUL,  that  vital,  immaterial,  active 
substance,  or  principle,  in  man,  where- 
by he  perceives,  remembers,  reasons, 
and  wills.  It  is  rather  to  be  described 
as  to  its  operations,  than  to  be  defined 
as  to  its  essence.  Various,  indeed,  have 
been  the  opinions  of  philosophers  con- 
cerning its  substance.  The  Epicureans 
thought  it  a  subtile  air,  composed  of 
atoms,  or  primitive  corpuscles.  The 
Stoics  maintained  it  was  a  flame,  or  por- 
ti9n  of  heavenly  light  The  Cartesians 
make  thinking  the  essence  of  the  soul." 
Some*  hold  that  man  is  endowed  with 
three  kinds  of.  soul,  viz.  the  rational^ 
which  is  purely  spiritual,  and  infused  by 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  God :  the 
irrational  or  sensitti^e,  which  being 
common  to  man  and  brutes,  is  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  the  elements:  and, 
lastly,  the  vegetative  soul,  or  principle 
rof  growth  and  nutrition,  as  the  first  is  of 
undei'standing,  and  the  second  of  ani- 
mal life. 

,  The  rational  soul  is  «/w/i/f,  uncom- 
pounded,  and  immaterial^  not  composed 
of  matter  and  form ;  for  matter  can 
never  think  and  move  of  itself  as  the 
soul  does.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Manchester,  the  reader 
will  find  a  very  valuable  paper,  by  Dr. 
FeiTier,  proving  by  evidence  appa- 
rently complete,  that  every  part  ot  the 
brain  has  been  injured  without  aifecting 
the  act  of  thought.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  any  man  to  peruse  this  without  being 
convinced  that  the  modem  theory  of  the 
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Materialists  is  shaken  from  its  very 
foundation. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  may  be 
argued  from  its  vast  capacities,  bound- 
less desires,  ^^reat  improvements,  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  state,  and 
desire  of  some  kind  of  religion.  It  is 
also  argued  from  the  consent  of  all  na- 
tions; Uie  consdousness  that  men  have 
of  sinning;  the  sting  of  conscience:  the 
justice  and  providence  of  God.  How 
tar  these  arguments  are  conclusive  I 
will  not  3ay ;  out  the  safest,  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  sure  ground  to  go  upon  to  prove 
this  doctrine  is  the  word  of  God,  where 
we  at  once  see  it  clearly  established. 
Matt  X.  28.  Matt.  xxv.  46.  Dan.  xiL  2. 
2  Tim.  L  10.  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  18.  John 
X.  28.  Bu«-  as  this  article  belongs  rather 
to  metaphysics  than  to  theology,  we  re- 
fer the  reader  to  j1,  Baxter  on  the 
Soul;  Locke  on  the  Understanding; 
Watts's  Ontology  ;  Jackson  on  Matter 
QTid  Spirit;  Flavel  on  the  Soul;  Morels 
Immortality  of  the  Soul;  Hartley  on 
Man;  Bp.  Porteus^s  Sermons,  ser. 5, 
6,  7,  vol.  1.  Doddridge*s  Lectures,  lee. 
92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97 ;  Drew's  Essay 
on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.  Care  of  the  Soul.  See 
Care. 

SOUTHCOTTERS:  the  followers 
of  Joanna  Southcot,  well  knowl^  at  this 
time  in  the  south  of  England  as  a  pro- 
phetess. 

The  book  in  which  Joanna  published 
her  prc^hecies,  is  dated  London,  April 
25,  1804 ;  and  she  begins  by  declarmg 
she  herself  did  not  understand  the  com- 
munications fi;iven  her  by  the  Spirit,  tiU 
thev  were  afterwards  explained  to  her. 
In  November  1803,  she  was  told  to 
mark  the  weather  during  the  twenty- 
four  first  days  oi  the  succeeding  year, 
and.  then  th^  Spirit  informs  her  that  the 
weather  each,  day  was  typical  of  the 
events  of  each  succeeding  month :  New 

J  ear's  day  to  correspond  with  January, 
anuary  2  with  February,  &c. 
After  this  she  relates  a  dream  she 
had  in  1792,  and  declares  she  foretold 
the  death  of  Bishop  Buller,  and  appeals 
to  a  letter  put  into  the  hands  of  a  cler- 
gyman whom  she  names. 

One  night  she  heard  a  noise  as  if  a 
ball  of  iron  was  rolline  down  the  stairs 
three  ste/is ;  and  the  Spiiit  afterwards, 
she  says,  told  her  this  was  a  sign  of  three 
great  evils  which  were  to  fiEdl  upon  this 
land,  the  sword,  the  filague,  and  the 
famine.  She  afi^rms  that  the  late  war, 
and  that  the  extraordinary  harvest  of 
1797  and  1800,  happened  agreeably  to 
the  predictions  which  she  had  pre- 
viouslf  made  knpwQ;  and  particularly 


appeals  to  the  people  of  Exeter,  where 
it  seems  she  was  brought  up  from  her 
infancy. 

In  November  1803,  she  says  she  was 
ordered  to  opai  her  Bible,  which  she 
did  at  Eccles.  ch.  i.  9 ;  and  then  follows 
a  long  explanation  of  that  chapter. 

Wnen  she  was  at  Stockton  upon  Tees 
in  the  next  montli,  she  informs  us  three 
methodist  preachers  had  the  confidence 
to  tell  her  she  uttered  lies;  and  she 
then  refers  them  to  four  clergymen  who 
could  prove  she  and  her  fnends  were 
not  liars. 

After  this  she  gives  us  a  long  com- 
munication on  Gen.  xlix.  wherein  Ja- 
cob warns  his  sons  of  what  should  befall 
them  in  the  last  days,  and  which  she 
applies  to  our  present  times.  She  then 
favours  her  readers  with  a  long  essat 
on  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  as 
variety  is  always  pleasing,  it  commences 
in  sober  prose,  out  ends  in  jingling 
rhvme. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
communication  which  she  had  at  Stock- 
fort  :  **  As  wrong  as  they  are,  saying 
thou  hast  children  drought  ufi  by  the 
parish,  and  that  thou  art  Bonaparte's 
orother,  and  that  thou  hast  been  m  pri- 
son ;  so  false  is  their  sayings,  thy  writ- 
ings came  from  the  devil  or  imy  spirit 
but  the  spiRiTof  the  living  God;  and 
that  every  soul  in  this  nation  shall  know 
before  the  five  years  I  mentioned  to 
thee  in  1802  are  expired ;  and  then  I 
will  turn  as  a  diadem  of  beauty  to  the 
residence  of  my  people,  and  they  shall 
praise  the  God  of  their  salvation.'* 

In  March  1805,  we  find  Joanna  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  Londisi,  endea- 
vouring to  confute  "Five  Charges" 
against  her,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Leeds  Mercury,  and  four  of  which  she 
says  were  absolutely  false.  Tht  first 
charge  was  respecting  the  sealing  of  her 
disciples.  The  second  on  the  invasion. 
The  thM  on  the  famine.  The  fourth 
on  her  mission.  The  ffth  on  her 
death.  Sealing  is  the  grand  peculiarity 
and  ordinance  of  these  people.  Joanna 
gives  those  who  profess  belief  in  her 
mission,  and  will  subscribe  to  the  tlungs 
i»evealed  in  her  •*  Warning,"  sl  sealed 
written  paper  with  her  signature,  and 
by  which  tney  are  led  to  thmk  they  are 
sealed  against  the  day  of  redemption, 
and  that  all  those  who  are  possessed  of 
these  seals  will  be  signally  honoured  by 
the  Messiah  when  he  comes  this  spring 
K  is  said  they  looked  upon  Joanna  to  be 
the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife ;  and  that 
as  man  fell  by  a  woman,  he  will  be  Te- 
stored  by  a  woman.  Some  of  her  fol- 
lowers pretended  also  to  have  visions  and 
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I'evdations.  At  present^  it  seems,  both 
warning  and  sealing  have  subsided ;  they 
are  waiting,  probably  in  awful  suspense, 
for  the  commeRcement  of  the  thousand 
years'  reign  on  the  earth,  when  peace 
will  universally  prevail.  Yet  it  is  said 
they  do  not  meanr  that  Christ  will  come 
in  person,  but  in  spirit,  and  that  the 
aecued  who  are  dead  before  this  time, 
will  be  raised  from  their  graves  to  par- 
take in  this  happy  state. 

SOVEREIGNTY  OF  GOD,  is  his 
power  and  right  of  dominion  over  his 
creatures,  to  dispose  and  determine 
them  as  seemetii  nim  good.  This  at- 
tribute is  evidently  demonstrated  m  the 
systems  of  creation,  providence,  and 
grace ;  and  may  be  considered  as  abso- 
Eite,  universal, '  and  everlasting,  Dan. 
iv.  35.  Eph.  i.  11.  See  Dominion, 
Government,  Power,  and  Will  of 
God  ;  Coles  on  the  Soverei^ty  of  God; 
and  Chamock  on  the  Dominion  of  God, 
in  his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  690 ;  Edwards's 
Sermons,  ser.  4. 

SPINOSISM,  the  doctrines  of  Spmo- 
2a,  who  was  bom  a  Jew  at  Amsterdam 
m  1632.  The  chief  articles  in  his  sys- 
tem are  such  as  these:  that  there  is 
but  one  substance  in  nature,  and  that 
this  only  substance  is  endued  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  attributes,  among 
which  are  extension  and  cogitation; 
that  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe  are 
modifications  of  this  substance,  con- 
sidered as  extended:  and  that  all  the 
souls  of  men  are  modifications  of  the 
same  substance,  fcon^dered  as  co^ta- 
tive :  that  God  is  a  necessary  and  mfi- 
nitely  perfect  Being,  and  is  the  cause  of 
all  things  that  exist,  but  not  a  different 
Being  irom  them :  that  there  is  but  one 
Being,  and  one  nature;  and  that  this 
nature  produces  within  itself,  by  an  im- 
manent act,  all  those  which  we  call 
creatures ;  and  that  this  Be'ing  is,  at  the 
same  time,  both  agent  and  patient,  effi- 
cient cause  and  subject,  but  tiiat  he 
produces  nothing  but  modifications  of 
himself.  Thus  is  the  Deity  made  the 
sole  agent  as  well  as  patient^  in  all  evil, 
both  physical  and  moral.  K  this  im- 
pious doctrine  be  not  Atheism,  (or,  as  it 
IS  sdmetunes  called.  Pantheism,)  I  know 
not  what  is.    See  Pantheism. 

SPIRIT,  an  incorporeal  bein^  or  intel- 
ligence)  in  which  sense  God  is  said  to, 
be  a  Spirit,  as  are  angels  and  the  human 
«oiil. 

HOLY  SPIRIT.   See  Holy  Ghost. 

SPIRITUALITY  OF  GOD,  is  his 
immateriality,  or  being  without  body. 
It  expres.ses  an  idea  (says  Dr.  Paley) 
made  up  of  a  negative  part  and  of  a  po- 
sitive part  The  negative  part  consists 
48* 


in  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  known 
properties  of  matter,  especially  of  soli- 
dity, of  the  vis  inertia,  and  of  gravitatiop. 
The  positive  part  comprises  perception, 
thought,  will,  power,  action,  by  which 
last  term  is  meant  the  ori^nation  of  mo- 
tion. Mit.  TheoL  p.  481.  See  Incorpo- 

REALITY  OF  GoD. 

SPIRITUAL-MINDEDNESS,  that 
disposition  implanted  in  the  mii>d  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  it  is  inclmed  to 
love,  delight  in,  and  attend  to  spiritual 
things.  The  spiritual  minded  highly 
appreciate  spiritual  blesshigs — are  en- 
gaged in  spiritual  exercises— pursue 
spiritual  objects — are  influenced  oy  spi- 
ntual  motives — and  experience  sphitual 
joys.  To  be  spiritually-minded,  says 
St  Paul,  is  life  and  peace,  Rom.  viii.  6. 
See  Dr,  OnverCs  excellent  IVeatise  on 
this  subject. 

SPONSORS,  are  those  persons  who, 
in  the  office  of  baptism,  answer,  or  are 
sureties  for  the  pei^Sons  baptised.  See 
Godfathers. 

SPORTS,  Book  of  a  book  or  decla- 
ration drawn  up  by  Bp.  Morton,  in  the 
reign  of  K.  James  I.  to  encourage  re- 
creations and  sports  on  the  liOrd  s  day. 
It  was  to  this  effect :  "  That  for  his  good 
people's  recreation  his  Majesty's  plea- 
sure was,  that,  after  the  end  of  cDvine 
service,  they  should  not  be  disturbed, 
letted,  or  discom'uged,  from  any  lawful 
recreations  j  such  as  dancing;  either  of 
men  or  women ;  archery  for  men ;  leafi- 
ing,  vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  re- 
creations; nor  having  of  may-games, 
nvhitsonales,  or  morrice  dances;  or  set- 
ting up  of  May  fioles,  and  other  sports 
therewith  used,  so  as  the  same  may  be 
had  in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  , 
impediment  or  let  of  divine  service;  and 
that  women  should  have  leave  to  carry 
rushes  to  the  church  for  the  decorating 
of  it,  according  to  their  old  customs; 
withal  prohibiting  all  unlawful  games 
to  be  used  on  Sundays  only ;  as  bear- 
baiting,  bull-baiting,  interludes,  and  at 
all  times  (in  the  meaner  sort  of  people 
prohibited)  bowling.'*  Two  or  three 
restraints  were  annexed  to  the  declara- 
tion, which  deserve  the  reader's  notice : 
1st.  **  No  recusant  (i.  e.  Papist)  was  to 
have  the  benefit  of  this  declaration.— 
2dly.  Nor  such  as  were  not  present  at 
the  whole  of  divine  service. — ^Nor,  3dly. 
such  as  did  not  keep  to  their  own  parish 
churches, that  is,  Puritans'' 

This  declaration  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  Lan- 
cashire, which  abound  with  Papists; 
and  Wilson  adds,  that  it  was  to  have 
been  read  in  all  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land, but  that  Archbishop  Abbot,  being 
4  C 
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at  Crojrdon,  flatly  forbade  its  oemg  read 
there.  In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. 
Archbishop  Laud  put  the  king  upon  re- 
publisliine  this  declaration,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  The  court  had  their 
balls,  masquerades,  and  plays,  on  the 
Sunday  evenings,  while  the  youth  of 
the  country  were  at  their  morrice- 
dances,  May-games,  church  and  derk 
ales,  and  all  such  kind  of  revelling. 
The  severe  pressing  of  this  declaration 
made  aad  havoc  among  the  Puritans,  as 
it  was  to  be  read  m  the  churches. 
Many  poor  clergymen  strmned  their 
consciences  in  submbsion  to  their  supe- 
riors. Some,  after  publishing  it,  imme- 
diately read  the  fourth  xx)mmandment 
to  the  people: — ^"Remember  the  Sab- 
bath day,  to  keep  it  holy :"  adding, 
**  This  is  the  law  of  God  r  the  other, 
**The  injunction  of  man."  Some  put 
it  upon  tlieir  curates,  whilst  great  num- 
bers absolutely  refused  to  comply :  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  several 
clergymen  were  actually  suspended  for 
not  reading  it— Such,  alas,  was  the  aw- 
ftd  state  of  the  times ! 

STATUTE  BLOODY,  or  the  law  of 
the  six  articles:  a  law  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  which  denounced 
death  against  all  those  who  should  deny 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  or 
maintain  the  necessity  of  receivmg;  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds,  or  affirm  that 
it  was  lawful  for  priests  to  marry,  that 
vows  of  celibacy  might  be  brokoi,  that 
private  masses  were  of  no  avail,  and 
that  auricular  confesaon  to  a  priest  was 
not  necessary  to  salvation. 

STEADFASTNESS.  See  Con- 
stancy. 

STOICS,  heathen  philosophers,  who 
took  their  names  from  the  Cf reek  woi'd 
atoa,  signifying  a  porch,  or  portico,  be- 
dEuise  Zeno,  the  head  of  the  Stoics,  kept 
his  school  in  a  porch  of  the  city  of 
Athens.  It  is  supposed  that  Zcno  "bor- 
rowed many  of  his  opinions  from  the 
Jewish  Scriptui'es;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Socrates  and  Plato  had  taught  much  of 
them  before.  The  Stoics  generally 
maintsdned  that  nature  impels  every 
man  to  pursue  whatever  appears  to 
him  to  be  good.  According  to  them, 
self-preservation  and  defence  is  the  first 
law  of  animated  nature.  All  animals 
necessarily  derive  pleasure  from  those 
thbigs  which  are  suited  to  them ;  but  the 
first  object  of  pui'suit  is  not  pleasure,  but 
conformity  to  nature.  Every  one,  there- 
fore, who  has  a  right  discernment  of 
what  is  gc^lL.'^ill  be  chiefly  concerned 
to  confornrw^iiatui*e  in  all  his  actions 
and  pursuits.  This  is  the  origin  of  mo- 
ral obligation.    With  respect  to  happi- 


ness or  good,  the  stoical  doctnne  was 
altogether  extravag^t:  they  taught 
that  all  external  thmgs  are  indififerent 
and  cannot  affect  the  happiness  of  man  ; 
that  pain,  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
mind,  is  not  evil ;  and  that  a  wise  man 
will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture^ 
because  virtue  itself  is  happiness. 

Of  all  the  sects  however  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  it  is  said  that  the 
Stoics  came  nearest  the  Christian;  and 
that  not  only  with  respect  to  their  strict 
regard  to  moral  virtue,  but  also  on  ac* 
count  of  their  moral  principles;  inso- 
much, that  Jerome  affirms  that  in  many 
things  they  apee  with  us.  They  as- 
serted the  umty  of  the  Pivine  Being — 
the  creation  ot  the  "wrorld  by  the  \ojoh 
or  Word — the  doctrine  of  Providence — 
and  the  conflagjration  of  the  umverse. 
They  believed  in  the  doctinne  of  fate, 
whicn  they  represented  as  no  other 
than  the  will  and  purpose  of  God,  and 
held  that  it  had  no  tendency  to  loose- 
ness of  life. 

STYLITES,  pillar  saints;  an  appel- 
lation given  to  a  kind  of  solitaries,  who 
stood  motionless  upon  the  tops  of  pillars^ 
raised  for  the  exercise  of  their  patience, 
and  remained  there  for  several  years, 
amidst  the  admiration  and  applause  of 
the  stupid  populace.  Of  these,  we  find 
several  mentioned  in  ancient  writers, 
^nd  even  as  low  as  the  twelfth  century, 
when  they  were  totally  suppressed. 

The  founder  of  the  order  was  St.  Si- 
meon Stylites,  a  famous  anchoret  in  the 
fifth  century,  who  first  took  up  his  abode 
on  a  column  six  cubits  high ;  then  on  a 
second  of  twelve  cubits;  a  third  of 
twenty-two ;  a  fourth  of  thirty-six ;  and 
on  another  of  forty  cubits,  where  he 
thus  passed  thirty-seven  years  of  his 
life.  The  tops  of  these  columns  were 
only  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  were 
defended  by  a  rail  that  reached  almost 
to  the  girdle,  somewhat  resembling  a 
pulpit.  There  was  no  lying  down  in  it 
The  Fajiuirs  or  devout  people  of  the 
East,  imitate  this  extraoroinary  kind  of 
Ufe  to  this  day. 

SUB  DEACON,  an  inferior  minister, 
who  anciently  attended  at  the  altai; 
prepared  the  sacred  vessels,  delivered 
them  to  the  deacons  in  time  of  divine 
service,  attended  the  doors  of  the  church 
during  communion  service,  went  on  the 
bishop's  embassies  with  his  letters,  or 
messages,  to  foreign  churches,  and  was 
invested  with  the  first  of  the  holy  or- 
ders. They  were  so  subordinate  to  the 
superior  rules  of  the  church,  that,  by 
a  canon  of  the  council  of  Lacdicea,  the'v 
were  forbidden  to  sit  in  the  presence  oif 
a  deacon  without  his  leave. 
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SUBLAPSARIANS;  those  who  hold 
that  God  permitted  the  first  man  to  fall 
into  trans^ssion  without  absolutely 
predetermimng  his  fall ;  or  that  the  de- 
cree of  predestination  regards  man  as 
fallen,  by  an  abuse  of  that  freedom  which 
Adam  had,  into  a  state  in  which  all  were 
to  be  left  to  necessary  and  unavoidable 
ruin,  who  were  not  exempted  from  it 
by  predestination.    See  Supralap^a- 

RIANS. 

SUBMISSION  TO  GOD  impUes  an 
entire  giving  up  of  our  understandmg, 
will,  and  affections,  to  him ;  or,  as  Dr. 
Owen  observes,  it  consists  in,  1.  An 
acjiuiescency  in  his  right  and  sove- 
reignty.— 2.  An  acknowledgment  of  his 
righteousness  and  wisdom. — 3.  A  sense 
of  his  love  and  care.— 4.  A  diligent  ap- 
plication of  ourselves  to  his  mmd  and 
will. — 5.  Keeping  our  souls  by  faith  and 

Satience  from  weariness  and  despon- 
ency. — 6.  A  full  resignation  to  his  will. 
See  Resignation,  Sorrow. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  CLERICAL.— 
Subscription  to  articles  of  religion  is  re- 
quired of  *the  clerey  of  every  establish- 
ed church,  and  of  some  churches  not 
established.  But  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  dispute  whether  it  answers  any 
valuable  purpose  as  to  religion, .  how- 
ever necessary  as  a  test  to  loyalty.  All 
language  is  more  or  less  ambiguous,  so 
that  it  IS  difficult  always  to  understand 
the  exact  sense,  or  the  animus  imfio- 
neniis,  especiallv  when  creeds  have  been 
long  establishea.  It  is  said  that  the  cler- 
gy of  the  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
End  seldom  consider  themselves  as 
fettered  with  the  Thirtjr-nine  Articles, 
or  the  Confession  of  Faith,  when  com- 
posing instructions  for  their  parishes,  or 
the  public  at  large. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  many 
subscribe  merely  for  the  sake  of  emolu- 
ment; and  though  it  be  professedly  ex 
animo,  it  is  well  Known  that  it  is  not  so 
in  reality.  How  such  will  answer  to  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church,  we  must 
leave  them  to  judge.  They  who  think 
subscription  to  be  proper,  should  re- 
member that  it  approaches  very  near 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  **  Great  care,"  says  Dod- 
dridge, "  ought  to  be  taken  that  we  sub- 
scribe nothing  that  we  do  not  firmly  be- 
lieve. If  the  signification  of  the  words 
be  dubious,  and  we  believe  either  sense, 
and  that  s^se  in  which  we  do  believe 
them  is  as  natural  as  the  other,  we  may, 
consistently  with  integrity,  ^subscribe 
them ;  or  if  the  sense  in  which  we  do 
believe  them  to  be  less  natural,  and  we 
explain  tliat  sense,  and  that  explication 
be  admitted  by  the  person  requu-ing  the 


subscription  in  his  own  right,  there  can 
be  no  just  foundation  fer  a  scruple. 
Some  have  added,  that^  if  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  (thoueh  it  is  not  expressly 
declared)  that  he  who  imposes  tne  sub- 
scription does  not  intend  tnat  we  should 
hereby  declare  our  assent  to  those  ar- 
ticles, but  only  that  we  should  pay  a 
compliment  to  his  authority,  and  engage 
ourselves  not  openly  to  contra(^ct  them, 
we  may,  in  this  case,  subscribe  what  is 
most  directiy  contraiy  to  our  belief;  or 
that,  if  .we  declare  our  belief  in  any 
book,  as,  for  instance,  the  Bible,  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  we  subscribe  other  ar- 
ticles only  so  far  as  they  are  consistent 
with  that ;  because  we  cannot  imagine 
that  the  law  would  requh'e  us  to  profess 
our  belief  of  contrary  propositions  at  the 
same  time.  But  siibscription  upon  these 
principles  seems  a  very  daneerous  at- 
tack upon  sincerity  and  public  virtue, 
especially  in  those  desie;ned  for  public 
offices."  If  the  reader  be  desirous  of  in- 
vestigating the  subject,  he  may  consult, 
Paley's  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  218 ;  Dyer 
on  Subscrifition ;  Doddridge^ s  Led, 
lect.  70 ;  Conybeare*s  Sermon  on  Sub- 
scrifition;  Free  and  Candid^  Disgum- 
(ions  relating  to  the  Church  of  England; 
and  The  Confessional, 

SUCCESSION.  UNINTERRUPT 
ED,  a  term  made  use  of  by  the  Roman- 
ists, and  others,  in  reference  to  those 
bishops  who  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived their  authority  from  the  apostles, 
and  so  communicated  that  authority 
to  others  in  a  line,  or  succession.  It  is 
a  very  precarious  and  uncomfortable 
foundation  for  Christian  hope  (says  Dr. 
Doddridge)  which  is  laid  in  the  doctrine 
of  an  uninterrufited  succession  of  bi- 
shops, and  which  makes  the  validity  of 
the  administn^tion  of  Christian  mmisters 
depend  upon  such  a  succession,  since 
there  is  so  great  a  darkness  upon  many 
periods  of  ecclesiastical  history,  inso- 
much that  it  is  not  agreed  who  were 
the  seven  first  bishops  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  though  that  church  was  so  cele- 
brated ;  and  Eusebius  himseli^  from 
whom  the  greatest  patrons  of  tiiis  doc- 
tiine  have  made  their  catalogues,  ex- 
pressly owns  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
tell  wno  suc(.eeded  the  aposties  in  the 
government  of  the  churches,  excepting 
such  as  may  be  collected  from  St.  Paul's 
own  words.  [See  Episcopacy.]  Con- 
tested elections,  in  almost  all  consider- 
able cities,  make  it  very  dubious  v/hich 
were  the  true  bishops ;  and  decrees  of 
councils,  rendering  all  those  ordinations 
null  where  any  simoniacal  contract  was 
the  foundation  of  them,  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  prove  that  there  Is  now  upon 
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eaith  aiiy  one  person  who  is  a  legal 
successor  of  the  apostles;  at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Romish 
churchu  Consequently,  whatever  sys- 
tem is  built  on  this  doctrine  must  be 
very  precarious.  Howe^s  Efiiscofiacy, 
p.  170, 183;  Doddridge's  Lee,  lee.  197; 
<Chandler^8  Sermons  against  Pohery, 
p.  34. — 37 ;  Pierce's  Sermons,  pref.  and 
article  Ordination. 

SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST.  To 
form  an  idea  of  Christ's  sufferings,  we 
should  consider  the  poverty  of  his  birth ; 
the  reproach  of  his  character ;  the  pains 
of  his  Dody;  the  power  of  his  enemies; 
the  desertion  of  his  fnends ;  the  weight 
of  his  people's  sins ;  the  slow,  ignomi- 
nious^ and  pakiful  nature  of  his  death ; 
and  the  hidings  of  his  Father's  face. 
All  these  rendered  his  sufferings  ex- 
tremely severe ;  yet  some  heretics  said, 
that  tlie  sufferings  of  Christ  were  only 
in  appearance,  and  not  real:  but,  as  Bi- 
shop Pearson  observes,  **  If  hunger  and 
tliirst;  tf  reviling  and  contempt;  if 
sonx)ws  and  agonies ;  if  stripes  and  buf- 
feting ;  if  condemnation  and  ci'ucifixion, 
be  sufferings,  Jesus  suffered.  If  the  in- 
fiimities  ofour  nature ;  if  the  weight  of 
our  sins ;  if  the  malice  of  men ;  if  the 
machinations  of  Satan ;  if  the  hand  of 
God,  could  make  him  suffer,  our  Sa- 
viour suffered.  If  the  annals  of  time ; 
if  the  writings  of  the  apostles ;  if  the 
death  of  his  martyrs ;  if  the  confession 
of  Gentiles ;  if  the  scoffs  of  the  Jews,  be 
testimonies,  Jesus  suffered.*'  Pearson 
on  the  Creed;  Dr.  Rambacli's  Medita- 
tions on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.  For 
the  end  of  Christ's  sufferings,  see 
Death  of  Christ. 

SUNDAY,  or  the  Lord's  Day,  a  so- 
lemn festival  observed  by  Christians  on 
the  first  day  of  eveiy  week  in  memory  of 
our  Saviour's  resun'ection.  See  Sabbath. 

It  has  been  contended  whether  Sun- 
day is  a  name  that  ought  to  be  used  by 
Christians.  The  words  Sabbath  and 
Lord's  Day,  say  some,  are  the  only 
names  mentioned  m  Scripture  respecting 
this  da^.  To  call  it  Sunday,  is  to  set  our 
wisdom  before  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
to  give  that  glory  to  a  Pagan  idol  which 
is  Que  to  him  alone.  The  ancient  Sax- 
ons called  it  by  this  name,  because  upon 
it  they  worshipped  the  Sun ;  and  shall 
Christians  keep  up  the  memory  of  that 
which  was  highly  displeasing  to  God, 
by  calling  the  Sabbath  by  that  name 
rather  than  by  either  of  those  he  hath 
appointed  ^  It  is,  indeed,  called'  Sundaj, 
only  because  it  is  customary :  but  this, 
say  they,  will  not  justify  men  in  doing 
Ihat  which  is  contrary  to  the  example 
u)d  command  of  God  in  his  word. 


Others  observe,  that  allhougliit  vaj 
originally  called  Sunday,  by  tlje  Hea- 
thens, yet  it  may  very  properly  retail 
that  name  among  Chnstians,  because  it 
is  dedicated  to  tne  honour  of  the  true 
light,  which  hghteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world,  of  Him  who  is 
styled  by  the  prophet  "the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness," and  who  on  this  day  arose 
from  the  dead.  But  although  it  was  in 
the  primitive  times  indifferently  called 
the  Lord's  Day,  or  Sunday,  yet  it  m 
never  denominated  the  Sabbath;  anaae 
constantly  appropriate  to  Satarfay, 
or  the  seventh  day,  both  bjr  sacwd 
and  ecclesiastical  writers.  See  Sab- 
bath. 

SUPEREROGATION,  whataman 
does  beyond  his  duty,  or  more  thank 
is  commanded  to  do.  The  Romamsls 
stand  up  strenuously  for  works  of  su- 
pererogation, and  maintain  that  the  ob- 
servance of  evangelical  councils  is  suck 
By  means  hereof  a  stock  of  merit  is  laid 
up,  which  the  chmxh  has  the  disposal 
of,  and  which  she  distributes  in  indul- 
gences to  such  as  need,   i 

This  absurd  doctrine  was  first  invent- 
ed towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  modified  and  embellished  bf 
St  Thomas  in  the  thirteenth:  accord- 
ing to  which,  it  was  pretended  thatthert 
actually  existed  an  immense  treasure 
of  merit,  compyDsed  of  the  pious  deeds 
and  virtuous  actions  which  the  saints 
had  performed  beyond  what  wasnect^ 
saiy  for  their  own  salvation,  and  wbici 
were,  therefore,  applicable  to  thebcnej 
fit  of  others;  that  the  guardian  aa. 
dispenser  of  this  precious  treasure  was 
the  Roman  pontiff;  and  that,  of  conse- 
quence, he  was  empowered  to  assign^ 
such  as  he  thought  proper,  a  portioiifl 
this  inexhaustible  source  of  merit,  s!ij' 
able  to  their  respective  guilt,  and  sii- 
cient  to  deUver  theni  from  the  pi'""''' 
ment  due  to  their  crimes. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  an  eccle- 
siastical superior  in  several  refonDei 
churches  where  episcopacy  is  not^* 
mitted,  particularly  among  thc,!''^' 
therans  in  Germany,  aijd  the  Calvinists 
in  some  other  places.  The  saperjj" 
tendent  is  similar  to  a  bishop,  only  "j 


power  is  somewhat  more  rest 
than  that  of  our  diocesan  bishops,  p'' 
is  the  cliief  pastor,  and  has  the  mrec^ 
of  all  the  inferior  pastors  within  his  dis* 
trict  or  diocess. 

SUPERSTITION  is  a  word  that  ^ 
been  used  so  indefinitely,  that  it  is  ditc 
cult  to  determine  its  precise  meanin? 
From  its  resemblance  in  sound  to  tb 
I^atin  word  superstes,  a  survivor,  it ' 
evidenUy  derived  from  it;  and  differ^ 
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attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  their 
counexion  in  signification,  but  without 
any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  gene- 
rally defined  to  be,  the  observance  of 
unnecessary  and  uncommanded  rites 
and  practices  in  religion ;  reverence  of 
objects  not  fit  for  worship ;  too  great 
nicety,  fears,  or  scrupulousness ;  or  ex- 
travagant devotions ;  or  religion  wrong 
dii'ected  or  conducted.  The  word  may 
be  applied  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Hea- 
thens, the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  the ' 
unscriptural  rites  of  the  Catholics ;  to 
the  dependence  placed  by  many  on  bap- 
tism, the  Lord's  supper,  and  other  ceie- 
monies.  It  may  be  extended  to  those, 
who,  without  any  evidence,  believe  that 
pix)phecies  are  still  uttered,  or  miracles 
are  performed.  It  is  also  applied  to 
those  who  believe  in  witchcraft,  magic, 
omens,  &c. 

Superstition,  says  Claude,  usually 
springs  either,  1.  From  aervile  fear, 
which  makes  people  believe  that  God 
is  always  wratnfiu,  and  invents  means 
to  appease  him. — 2.  Or  from  a  natural 
inclination  we  all  have  to  idolatry, 
■which  makes  men  think  they  see  some 
ray  of  the  Divinity  in  extraordinary 
creatures,  and  on  this  account  worship 
them. — Or,  3.  From  hypocrisy,  which 
makes  men  willing  to  discharge  their 
obligations  to  God  by  grimace,  and  by 
zeal  for  external  services. — Or,  4.  From 
/iresum/ition,  which  makes  men  serve 
God  after  their  own  fancies.  Claude*s 
JSsaay  on  the  Comfiosition  of  a  Sermon, 
vol.  u.  p.  49  and  299 ;  Saurin's  Sermons, 
vol.  v.  p.  49,  Eng.  edit.  Gregory's  As- 
says, essay  iii. 

SUPR  AL  APSARIANS,  persons  who 
hold  that  God,  without  any  regard  to 
the  good  or  evil  works  of  men,  has  re- 
solved, by  ^  eternal  decree,  supra  lafi- 
sum,  antecedently  to  any  knowledge  of 
the  fall  of  Adam,  and  independently  of 
it,  to  save  some  and  reject  others :  or, 
in  other  words,  that  God  intended  to 
glorify  his  justice  in  the  condemnation 
of  some,  as  well  as  his  mercy  in  the  sal- 
vation of  others;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
decreed  that  Adam,  should  necessarily 
fall. 

Dr.  Gill  gives  us  the  following  account 
of  Supralapsarianism. — ^The  question 
-which  ne  proposes  to  discuss,  is, "  Whe- 
ther men  were  considered  in  the  mind 
of  God  in  the  decree  of  election  as  fallen 
or  unfallen,  as  in  the  coiTupt  mass 
through  the  fallj^or  in  the  pure  mass  of 
oreatureship,  previous  to  it,  and  as  to  be 
created  ?"  There  are  some  who  think 
that  the  latter,  so  considered,  were  the 
objects  of  election  in  the  divine  mind. 
7hcse     are    called     Supralapsarians, 


though  of  these,  some  are  <>f  optnion 
that  man  was  considered  as  to  be  created 
or  creatable,  and  others  as  created  but 
not  fallen.  The  former  seems  best,  that, 
of  the  vast  number  of  individuals  which 
came  up  in  the  divine  mind  whom  his 
power  could  create,  those  whom  he 
meant  to  bring  -into  being  he  designed 
to  glorify  himself  by  them  in  some  way 
or  other.  The  decree  of  election  re- 
specting any  part  of  them,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  the  decree  of  the  end 
and  the  decree  of  the  means.  The  de- 
cree of  the  end  respecting  some  is  ei- 
ther subordinate  to  their  eternal  happi- 
ness, or  ultimate,  which  is  more  proper- 
ly the  end,  the  glory  of  God;  and  if 
both  are  put  together,  it  is  a  state  of 
everlasting  communion  with  God,  for 
the  glorifying  of  the  riches  of  his  grace. 
The  decree  of  the  means  includes  the 
decree  to  create  men  to  permit  them  to 
fall,  to  recover  them  out  of  it  through 
redemption  by  Christ,  to  sanctify  them 
by  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  ana  com- 
pletely save  them ;  and  which  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  as  materially  many  de- 
crees, but  as  making  one  formal  decree ;  _ 
or  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
ordinate, but  as  co-ordinate  means,  and 
as  making  up  one  entire  complete  me- 
dium ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
God  decreed  to  create  man,  that  he 
might  permit  him  to  fall,  in  order  to  re- 
deem,, sanctify,  and  save  him ;  but  he 
decreed  all  this  that  he  might  glorify 
his  grace,  mercy,  and  justice.  And  in 
this  way  of  considering  the  decrees  of 
God,  they  think  that  they  sufficiently 
obviate  and  remove  the  slanderous 
calumny  cast  upon  them  with  respect 
to  the  other  branch  of  predestination, 
which  leaves  men  in  the  same  state 
when  others  are  chosen,  and  that  for 
the  glory  of  God.  Which  calumny  is, 
that,  according  to  ^em,  God  made  man 
to  damn  him ;  whereas,  according  to  their 
real  sentiments,  God  decreed  to  make 
man,  and  made  man  neither  to  damn 
him  nor  save  him,  but  for  his  own  glory, 
which  end  is  answered  in  them  some 
way  or  other. — ^A^ain ;  they  argue  that 
the  end  is  first  in  view  before  the  means, 
and  the  decree  of  the  end  is,  in  order  of 
nature,  before  the  decree  of  the  means ; 
and  what  is  first  in  intention,  is  last  in 
execution.  Now,  as  the  glory  of  God 
is  last  in  execution,  it  must  be  first  in 
intention,  wherefore  men  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  decree  of  the  end  as  not 
yet  created  and  fallen ;  ance  the  crea- 
tion and  permission  of  sin  belong  to  the 
decree  of  the  means,  which  in  order  of 
nature  is  after  the  decree  of  the  end. 
And  they  add  to  this,  that  if  God 'first 
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decreed  to  create  man,  and  suffered  him 
to  fall,  and  then  out  of  the  fall  chose 
some  to  grace  and  gloiy,  he  must  de- 
cree to  create  man  witliout  an  end, 
which  is  to  make  God  to  do  what  no 
wise  man  would;  for  when  a  man  is 
about  to  do  any  thin^,  he  proposes  an 
end,  and  then  contnves  and  fixes  on 
ways  and  means  to  bring  about  that  end. 
They  thini:  also  that  this  way  of  con- 
ceiving and  speaking  of  these  things, 
Dest  expresses  the  sovereignty  of  God 
in  ttiem,  as  declared  in  the  9th  of  Ro- 
mans, where  he  is  said  to  will  such  and 
such  things,  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause he  wills  them. 

The  opponents  of  this  doctrine  con- 
sider, however,  that  it  is  attended  with 
insuperable  difficulties.  We  demand, 
say  they,  an  explanation  of  what  thev 
mean  by  this  principle,  "God  hath 
made  all  things  for  his  own  ^lory."  If 
they  mean  that  justice  requires  a  crea- 
ture to  devote  nimself  to  the  woi*ship 
and  glorifying  of  his  Creator,  we  grant 
it ;  if  they  mean  that  the  attributes  of 
God  are  displayed  in  all  his  works,  we 
^jrant  this  too :  out  if  the  proposition  be 
mtended  to  affirm  that  God  had  no 
other  view  in  creating  men,  so  to  speak, 
than  his  own  interest,  we  deny  the  pro- 
position, and  affirm  that  God  created 
men  for  their  own  happiness,  and  in  or- 
der to  have  subjects  upon  whom  he 
might  bestow  favours. 

We  desire  to  be  informed,  in  the  next 
place,  say  they,  how  it  can  be  conceived 
that  a  determination  to  damn  millions  of 
men  can  contribute  to  the  ^lory  of  God  ? 
We  easily  conceive,  that  it  b  for  the 
glory  of  divine  justice  to  punish  guilty 
men :  but  to  resolve  to  damn  men  with- 
out the  consideration*  of  sin,  to  create 
them  that  they  might  sin,  to  determine 
that  they  should  sin  in  order  to  their  de- 
struction, is  what  ^seems  to  us  more 
likely  to  tarnish  the*  glory  of  God  than 
to  display  it 

A^ain;  we  demand  how,  according 
to  this  hjrpothesis,  it  can  be  conceived 
that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin  ^  In  the 
general  scheme  of  our  churches,  God 
only  permits  men  to  sin,  and  it  is  the 
abuse  of  liberty  that  plunges  man  into 
misery :  even  this  principle,  all  lenified 
as  it  seems,  is  yet  subject  to  a  gi-cat 
mimber  of  difficulties^,  but  in  tliis 
scheme,  God  wills  sin  to  produce  the 
end  he  proposed  in  creating  the  world, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  men  should 
sin :  God  created  them  for  that  If  this 
be  not  to  make  God  the  author  of  sin, 
we  must  renoviace  the  most  distinct  and 
clear  ideas. 

Again  J  we  reqiure  them  to  reconcile 


this  system  with  many  express  declara- 
tions of  Scripture;  wmch  inform  us  that 
God  ivouid  /larve  all  men  to  be  saved. 
How  doth  it  agree  with  such  pressing 
entreaties,  such  cutting  reproofs,  such 
tender  expostulations,  as  God  discovers 
)Xi  regard  to  the  unconverted?  Matt 
xxiii.  37. 

Lastly,  we  desire  to  know,  how  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  God,  who,  being 
m  the  actual  enjoyment  of  perfect  hap- 
piness, incomprehensible,  and  supreme, 
could  determine  to  add  this  decree, 
though  useless,  to  his  felicity,  to  create 
men  without  number  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  them  for  ever  in  the  chains  of 
darkness,  and  burning  them  for  ever  in 
unquenchable  flames.  Gill*8  Body  of 
Dw.  vol.  i.  p.  299;  Brine's  fVbrka ; 
Saurin's  Sermons,  vol.  v.  p.  336.  Eng. 
ti*ans. 

SUPREMACY  OF  THE  PpPE,a 
doctrine  held  by  the  Roman  Cathc^cs, 
who  believe  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  is, 
under  Christ,  supreme  pastor  of  the 
whole  church ;  and,  as  such,  is  not  only 
the  first  bish<^  in  order  and  di^ty, 
but  has  also  a  power  and  jurisdicdoii 
over  all  Christians.  This  doctrine  is 
chiefly  built  upon  the  supposed  primacy 
of  St.  Peter,  of  whom  the  bishop  of 
Rome  is  the  pretended  successor;  a 
primacy  we  no  where  find  commanded 
or  countenanced,  but  absolutely  prohi- 
bited, in  the  word  of  God,  Luke  xxii. 
14,  24.  Mark  ix.  35.  See  Infallibi- 
lity, Primacy,  Pope,  and  Popery; 
Dr,  Barrow's  Treatise  on  the  Pofie's 
Supremacy;  Chillingworth's  Religion 
of  the  Protestants  ;  and  Smith's  Er- 
rors of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

SUPREMACY,  Oath  of.  See 
Oath. 

SUSPICION  consists  in  imagining 
evil  of  others  without  proof.  It  is  some- 
times opposed  to^charity,  which  think- 
eth  no  eVil.  "A  suspicious  temper 
checks  in  the  bud  every  kind  affection ; 
it  hardens  the  heart,  and  estranges  man 
from  man.  What  friendship  can  we 
expect  from  him  who  views  all  our  con- 
duct with  distrustful  eyes,  and  ascribes 
every  benefit  we  confer  to  aitifice  and 
stratagem  ?  A  candid  man  is  accustomed 
to  view  the  characters  of  his  neigh- 
bours in  the  most  favourable  light,  and 
is  like  one  who  dwells  amidst  those 
beautiftil  scenes  of  nature  on  which  the 
eye  rests  with  pleasure.  Whereas  the 
suspicious  man,  having  his  imagination 
filled  with  all  the  shocking  forms  of  hu- 
man falsehood,  deceit,  and  treachery,  \ 
resembles  the  traveller  in  the  wilder- 
ness,  who  discerns  no  objects'  around 
him  but  what  are  either  dreary  or  ter- 
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rtble;  caverns  that  open,  seipentsthat 
'  hiss,  and  beasts  of  prey  that  howl.** 

SWEARING.    See  Oath. 

Cursing  and  Swearing  is  an  offence 
against  God  and  religion,  and  a  sin  of 
all  others  the  most  extravagant  and  un- 
accountable, as  having  no  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage attending  it.  It  is  a  contempt 
of  Gocl ;  a  violation  of  his  law ;  a  great 
breach  of  good  behaviour ;  and  a  mark 
of  levity,  weakness,  and  wickedness. 
How  those  who  live  in  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  it  can  call  themselves  men  of 
sense,  of  character,  or  of  decencj^,  I 
know  not.  By  the  last  statute  against 
this  crime,  19  George  II.  which  repeals 
all  former  ones,  every  labourer,  sailor, 
or  soldier,  profanely  cursing  or  swear- 
ing, shall  forfeit  one  shilhng;  ^v^ry 
other  person,  under  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
tleman, two  shillines;  and  every  gen- 
tleman, or  person  of  superior  rank,  five 
shillings,  to  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  and 
on  a  second  conviction,  double,  and  for 
every  subsequent  offence  treble  the  sum 
first  forfeited,  with  all  charges  of  con- 
viction ;  and,  in  default  of  pajment, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction 
for  ten  days. 

SWEDENBORGIANS,  the  follow- 
ers of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  Swedish 
nobleman,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1689. 
He  appeal's  to  have  had  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  tor  his  learning  was  extensive  in 
almost  every  branch.  He  professed 
himself  to  be  the  founder  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  alluding  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  the 
Revelation.  He  asserts  that,  in  the  year 
1743,  the  Lord  manifested  himself  to 
nim  by  a  personal  appearance,  and  at 
the  same  time  opened  his  spiritual  eyes, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  constantly  to  see 
and  converse  with  spirits  and  angels. 
From  that  time  he  began  to  print  and 
publish  various  wonderful  things,  which, 
he  says,  were  revealed  to  him,  relating 
to  heaven  and  hell,  the  state  of  men  af- 
ter death,  the  worship  of  God,  the  spi- 
ritual sense  of  the  Scriptures,  the  va- 
rious earths  in  the  universe,  and  their 
inhabitants;  with  many  other. strange 
particulars. 

Swedenborg  lived  and  died  in  the 
Lutheran  communion,  but  always  pro- 
fessed the  highest  respect  for  the  church 
of  England.  He  carried  his  respect  for 
the  person  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  highest  point  ot  veneration,  con- 
sidering him  altogether  as  "  God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  and  as  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  united  to  the  man  Christ 
Jestts."  With  respect,  therefore,  to  the 
sacred  Trinity,  though  he  rejected  the 
idea  of  three  distinct  persons  as  de- 


structive of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
he  admitted  three  distinct  es8ences,prin- 
ciples,  or  characters,  as  existing  m  it ; 
namely,  the  divine  essence  or  cha- 
racter, in  virtue  of  wniclj  he  is  called 
the  Father  or  Creator ;  the  human  es- 
sence, principle,  or  character,  united  to 
the  divme  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  is  called  the  Son 
and  Redeemer;  and,  lastly,  the  pro- 
ceeding essence  or  principle,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
farther  maintains,  that  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture contains  three  distinct  senses, 
called  celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural, 
which  are  united  by  correspondences; 
and  that  in  each  sense  it  is  oivinQ  truth 
accommodated  respectively  to  the  an- 
gels of  the  three  neavens,  and  also  to 
men  on  earth.  This  science  of  corres- 
pondence (it  is  said)  has  been  lost  for 
some  thousands  of  years,  viz.  ever  since 
the  time  of  Job,  but  is  now  re\ived  by 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who  uses  it  as  3 
key  to  the  spiritual  or  intemaL  sense  of 
the  sacred  Scripture;  every  page  of 
which,  he  says,  is  written  oy  corres- 
pondence, that  is,  by  such  things  in  tiic 
natural  world  as  coiTespondent  unto  and 
signify  things  in  the  spiritual  world.  He 
denies  the  doctrine  ot  atonement,  or  vi- 
carious sacrifice;  together  with  the 
doctrines  of  predestmation,  uncondi- 
tional election,  justification  by  faitli 
alone,  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
body,  &c,  and,  in  opposition  thereto, 
maintains  that  man.  is  possessed  of  free 
will  in  spiritual  things ;  that  salvation  is 
not  attainable  without  repentance,  that 
is,  abstaining  from  evils,  because  they 
are  sins  against  God,  and  Ii^^ng  a  life  of 
charity  and  faith,  according  to  the  com- 
mandments ;  that  man,  immediately  on 
his  decease,  rises  again  in  a  spiritual  bo- 
dy, which  was  enclosed  in  his  material 
body ;  and  that  in  this  spiritual  body  he 
lives  as  a  man  to  eternity,  either  in  hea- 
ven or  in  hell,  according  to  the  quality 
of  his  past  life.  That  all  those  passages 
in  the  Scripture  generally  supposed  to 
signify  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 
fire,  and  commonly  called  the  last  judg- 
ment, must  be  understood  accordmg. to 
the  above-mentioned  science  of  cor- 
respondences, which  teaches,  that  by 
the  end  of  the  world,  or  consummation 
of  the  a^e,  is  not  signified  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world,  but  the  de^rt^ction 
or  end  of  the  present  Christian  cAurch, 
both  among  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, of  every  description  or  deno- 
mination; and  that  this  last  jud^ent 
actually  took  place  in  the  spiritual 
world  in  the  year  1757;  from  which 
»ra  is  dated  the  second  advent  of  the 
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Lord*  and  the  commencement  of  a  new 
Chrisdan  church,  which,  they  say,  is 
meant  by  the  new  heaven  and  new 
earth  in  the  Revelation,  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  thence  descending.  Thev 
nse  a  liturgy,  and  instrumental  as  well 
as  vocal  music,  in  their  pubUc  worship. 
Summary  View  of  Swedenborg's  Doc- 
trmea;  Swedenborg'a  Works;  Dia- 
logues on  Sivedenoorg^s  Theological 
Writing, 

SYMBOL,  an  abstract  or  compen- 
dium ;  a  sicn  or  representation  of  some- 
tl^g  moral  by  the  fieures  or  properties 
of  natural  things.  Hence  s)'mbols  are 
of  various  kinds;  as  hieroglyphics, 
m>es,  enigmas,  parables,  fables,  &c; 
S^  Dr.  Lancaster 8  Dictionary  of  Scrifi-- 
ture  Symbols;  and  Bicheno's  Symboli- 
cal Vocabulary  in  his  Signs  of  the 
Times;  Faber  on  the  Profihecies ;  JV, 
Jones's  Works,  vol.  iv.  let  11. 

SYNAGOGUE,  a  place  where  the 
Jews  meet  to  worship  God. 

SYNERGISTS,  so  caUed  from  the 
Greek  awtf^eio,  which  signifies  cx)-ope- 
ration.  Hence  this  name  was  given  to 
those  in  the  sixteenth  century  who  de- 
nied that  God  was  the  sole  a^ent  in  the 
conver^on  of  sinful  man,  and  affirmed 
that  man  co-operated  with  divine  grace 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  samtary 
purpose. 

SYNOD,  a  meeting  or  assembly  of 
eccledastical  persons  to  consult  on  mat- 
ters of  religion.  Of  these  there  are  four 
kinds*  viz.  1.  General,  where  bishop^ 
&c  meet  from  all  nations.  These  were 
first  called  by  the  emperors ;  afterwards 
by  Christian  princes ;  till  in  later  ages, 
the  pope  usurped  to  himself  the  great- 
est share  in  this  business,  and  by  his  le- 
l^tes  prefflded  in  them  when  called. — 2. 
Mitional,  where  those  of  one  nation  only 
come  together  to  determine  any  point 


of  doctrine  or  discipline.  The  first  of 
this  sort  which  we  read  of  in  England 
was  that  of  Herudford,  or  Hertferd,  in 
673;  and  the  last  was  that  held  by 
Cardinal  Pde,  in  1555.— 3.  Provincial, 
where  those  only  of  one  province  meet, 
now  called  the  convocation. — i.  Dio- 
cesan, where  those  of  but  one  diocess 
meet,  to  enforce  canons  made  by  ^- 
neral  councils,  or  national  and  provmcial 
synods,  and  to  consult  and  agree  upon 
rules  of  discipline  for  them  selves.  These 
were  not  wnolly  laid  aside,  till,  by  the 
act  of  submission,  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19. 
it  was  made  unlawful  for  anjr  synod  to 
meet,  but  by  royal  authority,  bee  Coun- 
cil and  CoNsyocATioN. 

SYRIAN  CHRISTIANS.  The  num- 
ber of  Syrian  churches  is  greater  than 
has  been  supposed.  There  are,  at  this 
time,  fifty-five  churches  in  Malayala, 
acknowledging  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
The  church  was  erected  by  the  present 
bishop,  in  1793.  See  Evang.  Mag,  for 
1807,  p.  480. 

The  Svrian  Christians  are  not  Nesto- 
rians.  Formerly,  indeed,  they  had  bi- 
shops of  that  communion ;  but  the  li- 
turgy of  the  present  church  is  derived 
fi-om  that  of  the  early  church  of  Anti- 
och, called  Liturgia  Jacobi  Afiostoli. 
They  are  usually  denominated  Jaco- 
bitse;  but  thev  differ  in  ceremonial 
fix)m  the  churcn  of  that  name  in  Syria, 
and  indeed  from  any  existing  church  in 
the  world.  Their  proper  designation, 
and  that  which  is  sanctioned  by  their 
own  use,  is,  Syrian  Christians,  or  the 
Syrian  Church  of  Malayala. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Syrian  church 
are  contained  in  a  very  lew  articles; 
and  are  not  at  variarce,  in  essentials, 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
England. 


T. 


TABERNACLE,  among  the  He- 
Drews,  a  kind  of  building,  in  the  form  of 
a  tent,  set  up  by  the  express  command 
of  God  for  the  performance  of  religious 
worship,  sacrifices,  &c.  Exod.  xxvi. 
xxviL  4 

Fea^  of  Tabernacles,  a  solemn  festi- 
val of '  the  Hebrews,  observed  after 
harvest,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month 
Tisri,  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  protected  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  wilderness,  and  made 


them  dwell  in  booths  when  they  came 
out  of  Egypt 

TABORITES.  See  Bohemian  Bre- 
thren. 

TALAPOINS,  or  Tal  op  ins,  priests 
of  Siam.  They  enjoy  great  privileges, 
but  are  emoined  celibacy  and  austerity 
of  life.  They  live  in  monasteries  con- 
tiguous to  the  temples;  and,  what  is 
singular,  any  one  may  enter  into  the 
priesthood,  and,  after  a  certain  age,  m  ay 
quit  it  to  marry,  and  return  to  society 
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There  are  Talapoinesses,  too,  or  nuns, 
who  live  in  the  same  convents,  but  are 
not  admitted  till  they  have  passed  their 
fortieth  year.  The  Talapoms  educate 
children,  and  at  every  new  and  fiiU 
moon  explain  the  precepts  of  their  re- 
ligion in  tlieir  temples ;  and,  during  the 
rainy  scaspn,  they  preach  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  noon,  and  from  one  in 
the  afternoon  till  five  in  the  evening. 
They  dress  in  a  very  mean  garb,  and  go 
bare-headed,  and  bare-footed ;  and  no 
person  is  admitted  among  them  who  is 
not  well  skilled  in  the  Baly  lang;uage. 
They  be\ieve  that  the  universe  is  eter- 
nal, out  admit  that  certain  parts  of  it, 
as  this  world,  may  be  destroyed,  and 
again  regenerated.  They  believe  in  a 
universal  pervading  spirit,  and  in  the 
immortalitv  and  transmigration  of  the 
soul ;  but  tliey  extend  this  last  doctrine 
not  only  to  animals,  but  to  vegetables 
and  rocks.  They  have  their  good  and 
evil  genii,  and  particular  local  deities, 
who  preside  over  forests  and  rivers,  and 
intertere  in  all  sublunary  affairs. 

TALENT,  figuratively,  signifies  any 
gift  or  opportunity  God  gives  to  men  for 
the  promotion  of  his  glory.  "Every 
thing  almost,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  "that 
we  are,  or  possess,  or  meet  with,  may 
be  considered  as  a  talent;  for  a  good  or 
a  bad  use  may  be  made  of  every  natural 
endowment,  or  providential  appoint- 
ment, or  they  may  remain  unoccupied 
through  inactivity  and  selfishness.  Time, 
health,  vigour  of  body,  and  the  power  of 
exertion  and  enduring  fatigue — the  na- 
tural and  acquired  abilities  of  the  mind, 
skill  m  any  lawful  art  or  science,  and 
the  capacity  for  close  mental  applica- 
tion— ^tne  ^ift  of  speech,  and  that  of 
speaking  with  fluency  and  propriety, 
and  in  a  convincing,  attractive,  or  per- 
suasive manner — wealth,  influence,  or 
authority — a  man's  situation  in  the 
church,  the  community,  or  relative  life 
— and  the  -various  occurrences  which 
make  way  for  him  to  attempt  any  thing 
of  a  beneficial  tendency ;  these,  and 
many  others  that  can  scarcely  be  enu- 
merated, are  talents  which  the  consist- 
ent Christian  will  improve  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
!Kay,  this  improvement  procures  an  in- 
crease of  talents,  and  gives  a  man  an 
accession  of  influence,  and  an  accumu- 
lating power  of  doing  good ;  because  it 
tends  to  establish  his  reputation  for  pru- 
dence, piety,  integrity,  sincerity,  and 
disinterested  benevolence:  it  gradudly 
fonns  him  to  an  habitual  readiness  to 
engage  in  the  beneficent  designs,  and  to 
conduct  them  in  a  gentle,  unobtrusive, 
and  unassuming  manner:  it  disposes 


others  to  regard  him  with  increasing 
cbnfidence  and  affection,  and  to  appi*oach 
him  with  satisfaction;  and  it  procures 
for  him  the  countenance  of  many  per- 
sons, whose  assistance  he  can  employ  in 
accomplishing  his  own  salutary  pur- 
poses.'' 

TALMUD,  a  collection  of  Jewish 
writings.  There  are  two  works  which 
bear  this  name — the  Talmud  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Talmud  of  Babylon. 
Each  of  these  are  composed  of  two 
parts — ^the  Mishna,  which  is  the  text, 
and  is  common  to  both;  and  the  Gema- 
ra,  or  commentaiy. 

The  Mishna,  which  comprehends  aU 
the  laws,  institutions,  and  rules  of  life 
(which,  besides  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  Jews  thought  themselves 
bound  to  observe,)  was  composed,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  Jews,  about  the  close  of  the  second 
centuiy.  It  was  the  work  of  rabbi  Je- 
huda  (or  Juda)  Hakkadosh,  who  was 
the  ornament  of  the  school  of  Tiberias, 
and  is  sadd  to  have  occupied  him  foity 
years.  The  commentaries  and  addi- 
tions which  succeeding  rabbles  made, 
were  collected  by  I'abbi  Jochanan  Ben 
Eliezer,  some  say  in  the  fifth,  others  in 
the  sixth,  and  others  in,  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, under  the  nartie  of  Gemara,  that 
is,  completion,  because  it  completed  the 
Talmud.  A  similar  addition  was  made 
to  the  Mishna  by  the  Babylonish  doc- 
tors in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, accoi'ding  to  Enfield ;  and  in  the 
seventh,  according  to  others. 

The  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  parts, 
of  which  every  one  which  is  entitled 
order,  is  formed!  of  treatises :  every  trea- 
tise is  divided  into  chapter ;  and  every 
chapter  into  mishnas  or  aphorisms.  In 
the  ^rst  part  is  discussed  whatever  re- 
lates to  seeds,  fruits,  and  trees :  in  the 
secondi  feasts:  in  the  third,  women, 
their  duties,  their  disorders,  mamages, 
divorces,  contracts,  and  nuptials ;  in  the 
fourth,  are  treated  the  damages  or  losses 
sustained  by  beasts  or  men,  of  things 
foimd,  dleposits,  usuries,  rents,  farms, 
partnei^hip  in  commerce,  inheritance, 
sales  and  purchases,  oaths,  witnesses, 
arrests,  idolatry;  and  here  are  named 
those  by  whoih  the  oral  law  was  receiv- 
ed and  preserved :  in  the  Jifth  part  are 
noticed  what  regards  sacrifices  and  holy 
thin^:  and  the  sijcth  treats  6n  pun- 
fications,  vessels,  ,  furniture,  clothes, 
houses,  leprosy,  baths,  and  numerous 
other  articles :— all  this  forms  the  Mishna. 

As  the  learned  reader  may  wish  to  ob- 
t^n  some  notion  of  rabbinical  composi- 
tion and  judgment,  we  shall  gratify  his 
curio»ty  sumcienUy  bjr  the  f(dlowio|^ 
4  7) 
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specimen :  **  Adam's  body  was  made  of 
the  earth  of  Babj^lon,  his  head. of  the 
land  of  Israel,  his  other  members  of 
other  parts  of  the  world.  R.  Meir 
thought  he  was  compact  oi  the  earth 
^thered  out  of  the  whole  earth :  as  it 
IS  written,  thine  eyes  did  see  my  sub- 
stance. Now  it  is  elsewhere  written, 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  all  the 
earth.  R.  Aha  expressly  marks  the 
twelve  hours  in  which  his  various  parts 
were  formed.  His  stature  was  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other ;  and 
it  was  for  his  transgression  that  the 
Creator,  laying  his  hand  in  anger  on 
him,  lessened  him ;  *  for  before,'  says 
R.  Elcazer,  *  with  his  hand  he  reached 
the  firmament.'  R.  Jehuda  thmks  his 
sin  was  heresy;  but  R.  Isaac  thinks 
that  it  was  nourishing  his  foreskin."       , 

The  Talmud  of  Babylon  is  most  va- 
lued by  the  Jews;  and  this  isthe  book 
which  they  mean  to  express  when  they 
talk  of  the  Talmud  m  general.  An 
abridgment  of  it  was  made  by  Maimo- 
nides  in  the  12th  century,  in  which  he 
rejected  some  6f  its  gi*eatest  absurdi- 
ties. The  Gemara  is  stuffed  wit]i  dreams 
and  chimei-as,  with  many  ignorant  and 
impertinent  questions,  and  the  style 
very  coarse.  The  Mishna  is  written  in 
a  style  comparatively  pure,  and  may  be 
very  useful  in  explaining  passages  of 
the  New*Testament,  where  the  phrase- 
ology is  similar.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
only  use  to  which  Christians  can  apply 
it ;  but  this  renders  it  valuable.— Lignt- 
foot  has  judiciously  availed  himself  of 
such  information  as  he  could  derive 
from  it.  Some  of  the  popes,  with  a 
barbarous  zeal,  and  a  timidity  of  spirit, 
for  the  success  of  the  Christian  rehgion, 
which  the  belief  of  its  divinity  can  ne- 
ver excuse,  ordered  great  numbers  of 
the  Talmud  to  be  burned.  Gregory  IX. 
burned  about  twenty  cart-loads;  and' 
Pud  iV.  ordered  12,000  copies  of  the 
Talmud  to  be  destroyed.  See  Mischna, 
the  last  edition  of  the  Talmud  of  Baby- 
lo7u  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  12  vols. 
f  oiio :  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  is  in  one 
large  volume  folia 

TANQUELINIANS^  so  caUcd  from 
Tanquelinus,  who  formed  a  numerous 
denomination  in  Brabant  and  Antwerp 
in  the  twelfth  century.  He  treated 
with  contempt  the  external  worship  of 
God,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, and  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  held 
clandestine  assemblies  to  propagate  his 
opmions.  He  declaimed  agamst  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  with  vehemence  and 
intrepidity'. 

TARGUM,  a  name  given  to  the 
Chttidee  paraphrases  of  the  bopks  of  the 


Old  Testament  They  are  called /iara* 
phrases,  or  exfiositions,  because  they 
are  rather  comments  and  explications, 
than  literal  translations  of  the  text 
They  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  tongue, 
which  became  familiar  to  the  Jews  after 
the  time  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon, 
and  was  more  known  to  tnem  than  the 
Hebrew  itself;  so  that  when  the  He- 
brew text  was  read  in  the  synagogue,  or 
in  the  temple,  they  generally  added  to 
it  an  exphcation  in  the  Chaldee  tongue 
for  the  service  of  the  people,  who  had 
but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  It  is  probable,  that 
even  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  this  custom 
began:  smce  this  learned  scribe, read- 
ing the  law  to  the  people  in  the  tem- 
ple, explained  it,  with  the  other  priests 
tiiat  were  with  him,  to  make  it  under- 
stood by  the  people,  Neh.  viii.  7, 9. 

'  But  though  the  custom  of  making 
these  sorts  of  expositions  in  the  Chal- 
dee language,  be  very  ancient  among 
the  Hebrews,  yet  they  have  no  written 
pai'aphrases  or  Targums  before  the  acra 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Jona- 
than is  placed  about  thirty  years  be- 
fore Christ,  under  the  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great  Onkelos  is  something  more 
modem.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is 
the  most  of  all  esteemed,  and  cq)ies  are 
to  be  found  in  which  it  is  inserted  verse 
for  verse  with  the  Hebrew.  It  is  so 
short,  and  so  simple,  that  it  cannot  be 
suspected   of  bemg    corrupted.    This 

Saraphrast  wrote  omy  upon  the  books  of 
loses ;  and  his  style  approaches  nearly 
to  the  purity  of  the  Chaldee,  as  it  ls 
found  in  Daniel  and  Ezra.  This  Tar- 
gum is  quoted  in  the  Misna,  but  was  not 
known  either  to  Eusebius,  St  Jerom,  or 
Origeh. 

Tlie  Targum  of  Jonathan,  son  of 
Uzieli  is  upon  the  greater  and  lesser 
prophets.  He  is  much  more  diffiise 
than  Onkelos,  and  especiallv  upon  the 
lesser  prophets,  where  he  takes  greater 
hberties,  and  runs  on  in  allegories.  His 
style  is  pure  enough,  and  approaches 
pretty  near  to  the  Chaldee  ol  Dnkelos. 
It  is  thought  that  the  Jewish  doctors, 
who  lived  above  seven  hundred  years 
after  him,  made  some  additions  to  nim. 

The  Targum  of  Joseph  the  Blind  is 
upon  the  Hagiogi'aphia.  This  author  is 
mu^h  more  modem,  and  less  esteemed, 
than  those  we  have  now  mentioned.  He 
has  written  upon  the  Psalms,  Job,  the 
Proverbs,  the  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes, 
Ruth,  and  Esther.  His  style  is  a  very 
coiTupt  Chaldee,  with  a  great  mixture 
of  woixls  from  foreign  languages. 

The  Targum  ot  Jerusalem  is  ooiy 
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ttpoutbe  Pentateuch ;  nor  is  that  entire 
or  perfect  There  are  -whole  verses 
wanting,  others  transposed,  others  mu- 
tilated ;  which  has  made  many  of  oj)i- 
nion  that  this  is  only  a  fragment  of  some 
ancient  paraphrase  that  is  now  lost. 
There  is  no  Targum  upon  Daniel,  or  | 
u{>on  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
piiah. 

These  Targums  are  of  great  use  for 
the  better  understanding  not  only  of  tlie 
Old  Testament,  on  which  they  are 
•written,  but  also  of  the  New.  As  to  the 
Old  Testament,  they  serve  to  vindicate 
the  genuineness  of  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  by  proving  it  to  be  the  same  that 
•was  in  use  when  these  Tai^tims  were 
made ;  contrary  to  tjie  opinion  of  those 
"who  think  the  Jews  corrupted  it  after 
our  Savioui^'s  time.  They  help  to  ex- 
plain many  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Hebrew  original,  and  they  hand  down 
to  us  many  of  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  Jews.  And  some  of  them,  with  the 
phraseologies,  idioms,  and  peculiar  forms 
of  fcpeech,  which  we  find  m  them,  do,  in 
many  instances,  help  as  much  for  the 
better  illustrati(m  and  better  understand- 
Hig  of  the  New  Testament,  as  of  the 
Old ;  the  Jerusalem  Chaldee  dialect,  in 
which  they  are  written,  being  the  vul- 
gar language  of  the  Jews  in  our  Sa- 
viour's time.  They  also  very  much 
serve  the  Christian  cause  antmst  the 
Jews,  by  interpreting  many  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chris- 
tians do.  Many  instances  are  produced 
to  this  purpose  bv  Dr.  Prideaux ,  in  his 
Connexions  of  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  Mew  Testament.  These  Targums 
are  published  to  the  best  advantage  in 
the  second  edition  of  the  great  Hebrew 
Bible  set  forth  at  Baal  by  Buxtorf,  the 
father,  anno  1610. 

TEMPER,  the  disposition  of  the 
mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired.  The 
word  is  seldom  used  by  good  writers 
without  an  epithet,  as  a  good  or  bad 
temper.  Temper  must  be  distinguish- 
ed from  passion.  The  fiassiona  are 
quick  and  strong  emotions  which  by  de- 
Ijrees  subside.  Temher  is  the  disposi- 
tion which  remains  after  these  emotions 
are  past,  and  which  forms  the  habitual 

§ropensity  of  the  soul.  See  Dr,  Evarn^a 
^radical  Discourses  on  the  Christian 
Temfier;  and  the  various  articles.  Love, 
Patience,  Humility,  Fortitude, 
iScc  in  this  work. 

TEMPERANCE,  that  virtue  which 
a  man  is  sadd  to  possess  who  moderates 
and  restrains  his  sensual  appetites.  It 
is  often,  however,  used  in  a  much  more 
general  sense,  as  synonymous  with  mo» 


deration,  and  is  then  applied  indiscri- 
minately t©  all  tlie  passions. 

"  Temperance,"  says  Addison,  **  has 
those, particular  advantages  above  all 
other  means  of  health,  that  it  may  be 
practised  by  all  ranks  and  conditions  at 
any  season  or  in  any  place.  It  is  a  kind 
of  re^men  into  which  every  man  may 
put  himself  without  interruption  to  bu- 
siness, expense  oi  money,  or  loss  of 
time.  Physic,  for  the  most  part,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  substitute  of  exer- 
cise, or  ^temfierance,^*  In  order  to  ob- 
tain and  practice  this  virtue,  we  should 
consider  It:  1.  As  a  divine  command, 
Phil.  iv.  5.  Luke  xxi.  34.  Prov.  xxiii. 
1 — 3.-2.  As  conducive  to  health.— 3.  As 
advantageous  to  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
— A.  As  a  defence  against  injustice,  lust, 
uTipnidence,  detraction,  poverty,  &c. 
— And,  lastly,  the  example  of  Chiist 
should  be  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to 
it.    See  Intemperance,  Sobriety. 

TEMPLARS^  Templers,  or 
Knights  of  the  Temple,  a  religious 
order  instituted  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  the  twel^  century,  for  the 
defence  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the 
protection  of  Christian  pilgrims.  They 
were  first  called  The  floor  of  the  Holy 
City,  and  afterwards  assumed  tlie  ap- 
pellation of  Templars,  because  their 
house  was  near  tne  temple.  The  or- 
der was  founded  bjr  Baldwin  II.  then 
king  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  pope :  and  the  principal  articles 
of  their  rule  were,  that  they  should 
hear  the  holy  office  throughout  every 
day;  or  that,  when  their  militaiy  du- 
ties should  prevent  this,  they  should 
supply  it  by  a  certain  number  of  pa- 
ternosters; that  they  should  abstain 
from  flesh  four  days  in  the  week,  and  en 
Fridays  from  e^gs  and  milk  meats ;  that 
each  knight  might  have  three  horses 
and  one  squire,  and  that  they  should 
neither  hunt  nor  fowl.  After  the  ruin 
of  Jerusalem,  about  1186,  they  spread 
themselves  through  Germany  and  other 
countries  cf  Europe,  to  which  they  were 
invited  by  the  liberality  of  the  Chris- 
tians. In  the  year  1228  this  order  ac- 
quired stability,  by  being  confirmed  in 
the  council  of  Troyes,  and  subjected  to 
a  rule  of  disciplme  drawn  up  by  St.  Ber- 
nard. In  eveiy  nation  they  had  a  par- 
ticular governor,  called  Master  oj  the 
Temple,  or  of  the  militia  of  the  temple. 
Their  grand  master  had  his  residence 
at  Paris.  The  order  of  Templars  flou- 
rished for  some  time,  and  acquired,  by 
the  valour  of  its  knighte,  immense  riches, 
and  an  eminent  degree  of  military  re- 
nown ;  but,  as  their  prosperity  increas  • 
ed,  their  vices   were   multiplied,  smd 
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their  arrogance,  luxury,  and  cruelty, 
rose  at  last  to  such  a  great  height,  that 
their  privileges  were  revoked,  and  their 
order  suppressed  "with  the  most  terrible 
circumstances  of  infamy  and  severity. 

TEMPLE,  a  public  building  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship. 

TEMPORAL,  a  term  often  used  for 
secular,  as  a  distinction  from  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical;  likewise  for  anything  be- 
longing to  time  in  contrast  with  eternity. 

TEMPORALIl  lES  OF  BISHOPS 
are  the  revenues,  lands,  tenements,  and 
lay  fees  belonging  to  bishops,  as  they 
are  barons  and  lords  of  parliament. 

TEMPTATION,  the  enticement  of 
a  person  to  commit  sm  by  offering  some 
seeming  advantage.  There  are  four 
things,  says  one,  m  temptation  ;  1.  De- 
ception.— 2.  Infection. — 3.  Seduction. — 
4.  Perdition.  The  sources  of  tempta- 
tion, are  Satan,  the  world,  and  the  flesh. 
We  are  exposed  to  them  in  every  state, 
in  every  place,  and  in  every  time  of 
life.  They  may  be  wisely  pennitted  to 
show  us  our  weakness,  to  tr\'  our  faith, 
to  promote  our  hunnility,  ana  to  learn  us 
to  place  our  dependence  <m  a  superior 
power :  yet  we  must  not  run  into  them, 
but  watch  and  pray ;  avoid  sinful  com- 
pany :  consider  tlie  love,  sufferings,  and 
constancy  of  Clirist,  and  the  awfiil  con- 
sequences of  falling  a  victim  to  them. 
The  following  rules  have  been  laid 
down,  by  which  we  may  in  some  mea- 
sure know  when  a  temptation  comes 
from  Satan. — 1.  When  the  temptation  is 
unnatural,  or  contrary  to  the  general 
bias  or  temper  of  our  minds. — 2.  When 
it  is  oppoate  to  the. present  frame  of  the 
mind. — 3.  When  the  temptation  itself  is 
irrational  ^  being  contrary  to  whatever 
we  could  unagine  our  own  minds  would 
suggest  to  us.— 4.  When  a  temptation 
is  detested  in  its  first  rising  and  appear- 
ance.— 5.  Lastly,  when  it  is  violent.  See 
Satan.  Brooks,  Owen,  Gil/iin,  Cafiel 
and  Gillesfiie  on  Temfitation;  Sout/i*8 
Seven  Sermons  on  Temfitation,mthe6th. 
vol.  of  his  Sermons;  Pike  and  Haytvard's 
Cases  of  Conscience;  and  Bishop,  For- 
tetis*s  Sermons,  ser.  3  and  4,  vol.  i. 

TEMPTATION  OF  CHRIST. 
The  temptation  of  Christ,  of  which  we 
re^  in  the  4th  chap,  of  Matthew,  has 
been  much  the  subject  of  infidel  ridi- 
cule, and  some  ingenious  writers,  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  of  a  literal  inter- 
pretation, have  reduced  the  whole  to 
vision  and  allegory.  But  perhaps  this 
has  increased  rather  than  removed  those 
difficulties.  Is  it  not  best  always  to  ad- 
here as  close  as  possible  to  the  language 
of  inspiration,  without  glossing  it  with 
fancies  of  our  own  ?  AncC  after  all,  what 


is  there  so  inconsistent  with  reason  in 
this  account  ?  That,  when  our  Lord  re- 
tired to  the  interioi  part  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  enemy  of  mankind  should  as- 
sume a  disguise  (whether  human  or  an- 
gelic is  not  important,)  and  present  thft 
most  plausible  temptation  to  our  Re- 
deemer, under  these  trying  circum- 
stances, is  perfectly  consistent  with  tiie 
malevolence  of  his  character ;  but  how 
far  he  was  permitted  to  exert  his  power 
in  forming  them,  is  not  necessary  to  be 
inquired.  The  grand  objection  is, 
why  was  Satan  suffered  thus  to  insult 
the  Son  of  God  ?  Wherefore  did  the 
Redeemer  suffer  his  state  of  retirement 
to  be  tlius  disturbed  with  the  malicious 
suggestions  of  the  fiend  >  May  it  not  be 
answered  that  herein,  1.  He  gave  an  in- 
stance of  his  own  condescension  and 
humiliation. — %  He  hereby  proved  his 
power  over  the  tempter. — 3.  He  set  an 
example  of  firmness  and  virtue  to  his 
followers. — ^And,  4.  He  here  affords  cai- 
solation  to  his  suffeiin^  people,  by  show- 
ing not  only  that  he  himself  was  tem})t- 
ed,  but  is  able  to  succour  those  who  are 
tempted,  Heb.  ii.  13.  Heb.  iv.  15.  Far^^ 
mer  on  Christ's  Temfitation;  Ed-- 
wards' s  Hist,  ofRedemfition,  note  334  • 
Henry,  Gill,  and  Macknight,  in  loc. 

TERAPHIM,  a  wbrd  m  the  Hebrew- 
language  which  has  much  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  the  critics.  It  is  commonly 
interpreted  idols.  It  would  be  useless 
here  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  nu- 
merous conjectures  which  have  been 
formed  respecting  its  meaning.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  determine  it  would 
be  to  examine  and  compare  all  the  pas- 
sages m  wHich  it  occurs,  and  to  consult 
the  ancient  translations. 

TESTAMENT,  OLD.  See  Bible, 
Scripture 

TESTAMENT,  NEW.   The  reli- 
gious institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  says 
Mr.  Campbell,  is  frec^uently  denomi- 
nated T)  xajvn  ^laS-nxTi,  which  is  almost  al- 
ways  rendered  the  Jfew   Testament: 
yet  the  word  aiaOnxn  by  itself  is  generally 
translated  covencmt.     It  is  the  Greet 
word,  whereby  the  Seventy  have  uni- 
formly translated    the    Hebrew  word 
Beritn,  which  our  translators  have  inva- 
riably translated  covenant.    That  the 
Hebrew  tei*m  corresponds  much  better 
to  the  English  word  covenant  than  to 
testament,  there  can  bfe  no  qtiestion ; 
yet  the  word  JiaOnxn  in  classical  use  is 
more  frequently  rendered    Testament. 
The  proper  Greek  word  for  covenant 
is  ouv6tixti,  which  is  not  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  occurs  only  thrice  in  the 
Septuagint,  where  it  is  never  employed 
for  rendering  the  word  Beritlu 
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The  tei'in  New  is  added  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Old  Covenant,  that  is,  the 
dispensation  of  Moses.  The  two  cove- 
nants are  always  m  Scriptui-e  the  two 
dispensations :  that  under  Moses  is  the 
old,  that  under  the  Messiah  is  the  new. 
In  the  latitude  wherein  the  term  is 
used  in  holy  writ,  the  command  under 
the  sanction  of  death,  which  God  ^ave 
to  Adam,  niay,  with  sufficient  propriety, 
be  termed  a  Covenant;  but  it  is  never 
so  called  in  Scripture ;  and  when  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  two  covenants,  the 
old  and  the  new,  or  the  first  and  the  se- 
cond, there  appears  to  be  no  reference 
to  any  thing  that  related  to  Adam.  In 
all  such  places,  Moses  and  Jesus  are 
contrasted, — ^the  Jewish  economy,  and 
the  Christian :  mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia, 
where  the  law  was  promulgated;  and 
mount  Sion  in  Jei*usalem,  whei*e  the 
Gospel  was  first  published. 
,  These  terms,  from  signifying  the  two 
dispensations,  came  soon  to  denote  tlie 
books  wherein. they  were  written,  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  being  called 
the  Old  Testament;  and  the  writings 
superadded  by  the  apostles  and  evange- 
lists, the  New  Testament.  An  exam- 
jde  of  the  use  of  the  former  application 
we  have  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  **  tjntil  this 
day  remaineth  the  veil  untaken  away 
in  the  reaiing  of  the  Old  Testament." 
See  Dr.  CamfibeWa  FracL  JDisser. 
part  3. 

TEST  ACT,  is  the  statute  25  Cai*. 
n.  cap.  2,  which  directs  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths,  and 
make  the  declaration  against  ti*ansub- 
stantiation,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
or  chancery,  the  next  term,  or  at  the 
next  quarter  sessions,  or  (by  subsequent 
statutes)  within  six  months  after  their 
adniission;  and  also  within  the  same 
time  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
£ord's  supper,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  church  of  England,  in  some  public 
church,  immediately  after  divine  ser- 
vice or  sermon,  and  to  deliver  into  court 
a  certificate  thereof,  sign^  by  the  mi- 
nister and  church-wamen :  and  also  to 
prove  the  same  by  two  credible  wit- 
nesses, upon  forfeiture  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  disability  to  hold  the  said 
offiice*  The  avowed  object  of  this  act 
was,  to  exclude  from  places  of  trust  all 
members  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
hence  the  Dissentfers  of  that  age,  if  they 
did  not  support  the  bill  when  passing 
through  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
gave  It  no  opposition.  For  this  part  of 
their  conduct  they  have  been  often  cen- 
sured with  severity,  as  having  betrayed 
their  rights  from  resentment  to  their 
enemies.  ^. 


To  make  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
supper  a  qualification  cf  admittance  to 
any  office  In  or  under  the  civil  govern-  , 
ment,  is  evidently  a  profanation  of  the 
ordinance  itself;  not  to  insist  upon  the 
impropriety  of  excluding  peaceable  and 
loyal  subjects  fix)m  places  of  trust  and 
profit,  merely  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions.  Various  tracts  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  a  repeal  of  tliis 
act  by  Priestly,  Englefield,  Walker, 
Wakefield,  Bristow,  Palmer,  and  others. 
On  the  contrary  side,  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  anonymous  writers. 

THANKFULNESS.    See  Grati- 
tude, and  the  next  article. 

THANKSGIVING,  that  part  of  di- 
vine worship  wherein  we  acknowledge 
benefits  received.    "It  implies,*'  says 
Dr.  Barrow,  (vol.  i.  ser.  8  and  ^.)  « 1.  A 
right  apprehension  of  tiie  benents  con- 
ferred.— 2.  A  faithful  retention  of  bene- 
fits in  the  memory,  and  frequent  reflec- 
tions upon  them. — 3.  A  due  esteem  and 
valuation  of  benefits. — 4.  A  reception  of 
those  benefits  with  a  willing  mind,  a  ve- 
hement affection. — 5.  Due  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  obligations. — 6,  Endeavours 
of  real,  compensation ;  or,  as  it  respects 
the  Divine  Being,  a  willingness  to  sen'e 
and  exalt  him. — 7.  Esteem,  veneration, 
and  love  of  the  benefactor."    The  bless- 
ings for  which  we  should  be  thankful 
are,  1.  Temfioral;  such  as  health,  food, 
i*aiment,  rest,  Sec. — 2.  Sfiiritual;  such 
as  the  Bible,  ordinances,  the  Gospel  and 
its  blessings;  as  free  grace,  aoioption, 
pardon,   justification,   calling,   &c. — 3. 
Eternal^  or  the  enjoyment  of  God  in  a 
future  state. — ^Also  tor  all  that  is  past, 
what  we  now  enjoy,  and  what  is  pro- 
mised :  for  private  and  public,  for  ordi- 
nary, and  extraordinaiy  blessings ;  for 
prosperity,  and  even  adversity,  so  far  as 
rendered  subservient  to  our  good.    The 
excellency  of  this  duty  appears,,  if  we 
consider,  1.  Its  antiquitv :  it  existed  in 
Paradise  before  Adam  fell,  and  there- 
fore, prior  to  the  graces  of  faith,  re- 
pentance, &c. — 2.  Its  sphere  of  opera- 
tion :  being  far  beyond  many  other  graces 
which  are  confined  to  time  and  place. 
— 3.  Its  felicity ;  some  duties  are  pain- 
ful;  as  repentance,  conflict  with  sui, 
&c,  but  this  is  a  source  of  sublime 
pleasure.— 4n  Its  reasonableness. — And, 
5.  Its  perpetuity.    This  will  be  in  exer- 
qse  for  ever,  when  other  graces  will  not 
be  necessary,  as  feith,  repentance,  &c 
The  obUgation  to  this  duty^  arises,  1. 
From  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  God. 
—2.   The  divine   commaiid.— S.  The 
promises  God  hath  made.— 4.    The 
example  of  all   good  men.-— ^.    Our 
unworthiness  of  the  blessings  we  re- 
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ceive.  And,  6.  The  prospect  ot  etenial 
glory. 

THEFT,  the  taking  awav  the  pro- 
perty of  another  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent  This  is  not  only  a  sin 
against  our  neighbour,  but  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  that  pai-t  of  the  decalogue, 
which  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
This  law  recjuu-es  justice,  truth,  and 
faithfulness  in  all  our  dealings  with 
men ;  to  owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to 
give  to  all  their  dues ;  to  be  tme  to  aU 
engagements,  promises,  and  contracts ; 
and  to  be  faithful  in  whatever  is  com- 
mitted to  our  care  and  tmst.  It  for- 
bids all  unjust  ways  of  increasing  our 
own  and  hurting  our  neighbour's  sub- 
stance by  using  lalse  balances  and  mea- 
sures; by  over-reaching  and  circum- 
venting ^n  trade  and  commerce ;  by 
taking  away  by  force  or  fraud  the  goods, 
persons,  and  properties  of  men ;  by  bor^ 
rowing  and  not  paying  again;  by  op- 
pression, extortion,  and  unlawfol  usuiy. 
It  may  include  in  it  also,  what  is  very 
seldom  called  by  this  name,  i.  e.  the 
robing  of  ourselves  and  families,  by 
neglecting  our  callings,  or  imprudent 
management  thereof;  lending,  larger 
sums  of  money  than  our  circumstances 
will  bear,  when  there  is  no  pix)spect  of 
payment ;  by  being  profuse  and  exces- 
sive in  our  expenses ;  indulging  unlaw- 
ful pleasures,  and  thereby  reducing  our 
famiUes  to  poverty;  or  even,  on  the 
other  hand,  oy  laymg  up  a  great  deal 
for  the  time  to  come,  while  our  families 
are  left  to  starve,  or  reduced  to  the 
greatest  inconvenience  and  distress. 

THEODOSIANS.  See  Angelites. 

THEOLOGY  signifies  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  Being  and  attributes 
of  God,  his  relations  to  us,  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  providence,  his  will  with  re- 
spect to  our  actions,  and  his  purposes 
with  respect  to  our  end.  The  word  was 
first  used  to  denote  the  systems,  or  ra- 
ther the  heterogeneous  fables,  of  those 
poets  and  philosophers  who  wrote  of  the 

Sinealogy  and  exploits  of  the  gods  of 
reece.  Hence  Orpheus,  Museus, 
Hesiod,  &c.  were  called  theologians; 
and  the  same  epithet  was  given  to  Plato, 
on  account  of  his  sublime  speculations 
on  the  same  subject.  It  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  earhest  writers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  who  styled  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  by  way  of  eminenqe, 
0  6&)Xo7of,  the  divhie.  As  the  various 
branches  of  theology  are  considered  m 
their  places  in  this  work,  they  need  not 
be  insisted  on  here.  The  theological 
student  will  find  the  following  books  on 
the  subject  of  utility;  Grotiua  de 
Veritate  Religionis  Chriatianae ;    StU- 


lingfleet^s  Origmes  Sacrx ;  TuTrt" 
tinPs  Inatitutio  Theologiae  Eiencticae; 
Butler's  Analogy;  Picteti  Theologta 
Christiana;  Stapferi  Institutionea  Theo^ 
logiae;  Witsiua  on  the  Covenants;  Ushers 
Boston^  Watson,  Gill,  and  Ridglty*8 
JDivinity ;  Doddridge's  Lectures ; 
Browns  Compendium  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion;  ond  Ryan's  £ffecta 
of  Religion  on  Mankind,  See  also  ar- 
ticles Christianity,  Religion,  Re- 
velation, Scriptures. 

THEOPASCHITES,  a  denomina. 
tion  in  the  fifth  century,  who  held  that 
Christ  had  but  (me  nature,  which  was 
the  divine,  and  consequently  that  this 
divine  nature  suffered.  J 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS,  a  ' 
sect  of  deists,  who,  in  September  1796, 
published  at  Paris  a  sort  of  catechism  or 
directoiy  for  social  worship,  utider  the 
title  of  Manuel  des  Theanthrophiles. 
This  religious  breviary  found  favour; 
the  congregation  became  numerous; 
and  in  the  second  edition  of  their  Manual 
they  assumed,  the  less  harsh  denomina- 
tion of  Theophilanthropists,  i.  e.  lovers  - 1 
of  God  and  man. — ^According  to  them, 
the  temple  the  most  worthy  of  the  Di- 
vinity "IS  the  universe.  Abandoned 
sometimes  under  the  vault  of  heaven  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, they  render  its  Author^e  homage 
of  adoration  and  gratitude.  They  ne- 
vertheless have  temples  erected  by  the 
hands  of  men,  in  which  it  is  more  com- 
modious for  tiiem  to  assemble,  to  hear 
lessons  concerning  his  wisdom.  Certain 
moral  inscriptions;  a  ample  altar,  on 
which  they  aeposit^  as  a  sign  of  grati- 
tude for  the  Denefits  of  the  Creator, 
such  flowers  or  fruits  as  the  season  af- 
ford ;  a  tribune  for  the  lectures  and  dis- 
courses, form  the  whole  of  the  orna- 
ments of  their  temples. 

The  first  inscription,  placed  above 
the  altar,  recalls  to  remembrance  the 
two  rehgious  do^as  which  are  the 
foundation  of  their  moral. 

First  inscription.  We  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God,  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. — Second  inscription.  Warship 
God,  cherish  your  kind,  render  ycHir- 
selves  useful  to  your  country. — Third 
inscription.  Good  is  every  thing  which 
tends  to  the  preservation  or  the  perfec- 
tion of  man.  Evil  is  every  thing  which 
tends  to  destroy  or  detenorate  him.— . 
Fourth  inscription.  Children,  honour 
your  fathers  and  mothers ;  obey  them 
with  affection,  comfort  thefa*  old  age. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  instruct  your 
children.-^/]i/?A  inscription.  Wive^ 
regard  your  husbands,  the  chiefs  c* 
your  houses.  Husbands,  love  your  wive% 
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and  render  yourselves  reciprocally 
happy. 

From  the  concluding  part  of  the  Ma- 
ntiel  of  the  Theophilanthropists,  we  may 
learn .  something  more  of  their  senti- 
ments. **  If  any  one  ask  you,'*  say  they, 
•*  what  is  the  origin  of  your  religion  and 
of  your  worship,  you  cati  answer  him 
thus:  Open  the  most  ancient  books 
which  are  known,  seek  there  what  was 
the  religion,  what  the  worship  of  the 
first  human  beings  of  which  history  has 
preserved  the  remembrance.  There 
yoii  will  see  that  their  religion  was  what 
we  now  call  natural  religion^  because  it 
has  for  its  principle  even  the  Author  of 
nature.  It  i«  he  that  has  engraven  it  in 
tlie  heart  of  the  first  human  beings,  in 
ours,  in  that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth;  this  religion,  which  consists  in 
worshi|^ping  God  and  cherishing  our 
kind,  is  what  we  express  by  one  single 
word,  that  of  Thsofihilanthrofiy,  Thus 
our  religion  is  that  of  our  first  parents ; 
it  is  yours;  it  is  ours;  it  is  the  universal 
religion.  As  to  our  worship,  it  is  also 
that  of  our  first  fathers.  See  even  in 
tlie  most  ancient  writings,  that  the  ex- 
terior signs  by  which  they  rendered 
their  homage  to  the  Creator,  were  of 
great  simplicity.  They  dressed  for  him 
an  altar  of  earth ;  they  offer,ed  him,  in 
sign  of  thdr  gratitude  and  of  their  sub- 
mission, some  of  the  productions  which 
they  held  of  his  liberal  hand.  The  fa- 
thers exhorted  their  children  to  virtue ; 
they  all  encouraged  one  another,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Divinity,  to  the  ac- 
complishpnent  of  their  duties.  This 
simple  worship,  the  sages  of  all  nations 
have  not  ceased  to  profess,  and  they 
have  transmitted  it  down  to  us  without 
interruption. 

"  If  they  yet  ask  you  of  whom  .you 
hold  your  mission,  answer,  we  hold  it 
of  God  himself,  whb,  in  giving  us  two 
arms  to  aid  our  kind,  has  also  given  us 
intelligence  to  mutually  enlighten  us, 
and  the  love  of  good  to  bring  us  together 
to  vutue ;  of  God,  who  has  given  expe- 
rience and  wisdom  to  the  aged  to  gmde 
the  young,  and  authority  to  fathers  to 
onduct  tneir  children. 

*•  If  they  are  not  struck  with  the  force 
of  these  reasons,  do  not  farther  discuss 
the  subject,  and  do  not  engage  yourself 
in  controversies,  which  tend  to  diminish 
the  love  of  our  neighbours.  Our  prin- 
ciples are  the  Eternal  Truth ;  they  will 
subsist,  whatever  individuals  may  sup- 
port or  attack  them,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  wicked  will  not  even  prevail  against 
them.  Rest  firmly  attached  to  them, 
without  attacking  or  defending  any  re- 
ligious system ;  and  remember,  that  si- 


milar discussions  have  never  produced 
good,  and  that  they  have  often  tinged 
the  earth  with  the  "blood  of  men.  Let 
us  lay  aside  systems,  and  applv  our- 
selves to  doing  good ;  it  is  the  onfv  road 
to  happiness."  So  much  for  tne  di- 
vinity of  the  Theophilanthropists:  a 
system  entirely  detective,  becatise  it 
wants  the  true  foundation, — ^the  word  of 
God ;  the  grand  rule  of  all  our  actions, 
and  the  only  basis  on  which  our  hopes 
and  prospects  of  success  can  be  built. 

THEOSOPHISTS,  a  sect  who  pre- 
tend to  derive  all  their  knowledge  irom 
divine  illumination.  They  boast  that, 
by  means  of  this  celestial  li^ht,  they  are 
not  only  admitted  to  the  intimate  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  of  all  divine  truth, 
but  have  access  to  the  most  sublime  se- 
crets of  nature.  They  ascribe  it  to  the 
singular  manifestation  bf  divine  bene- 
volence, that, they  are  able  to  make 
such  a  use  of  the  element  of  fire  in  the 
chemical  art,  as  enables  them  to  dis- 
cover the  essential  principles  of  bodies, 
and  to  disclose  stupendous  mysteries  in 
the  physical  world.  To  this  class,  it  is 
said,  belonged  Paracelsus,  R.  Fludd, 
Van  Helmont,  Peter  Poiret,  and  the 
Rosicrusians. 

THER  APEUT^,  so  called  from  the 
extraordinary  purity  of  their  religious 
worship,  were  a  Jewish  sect,  who,  with 
a  kind  of  religious  frenzy,  placed  their 
whole  felicity  m  the  contemplation  of  the 
divine  nature.  Detaching  themselves 
wholly  from  secular  aifsdrs,  they  trans- 
fenced  their  property  to  their  relations 
or  friends,  and  withdrew  into  solitaiy 
places,  where  they  devoted  themselves 
to  a  holy  life.  The  principal  society  of 
this  kmd  was  formed  near  Alexandria, 
where'  they  lived,  not  far  from  each 
other,  in  separate  cottages,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  sacred  apartment,  to 
which  the  inluibitants  retired  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion.  After  their 
mommg  prayers,  they  spent  the  day  in 
studying  the  law  and  the  prophets,  en- 
deavouring, by  the  help  of  the  commen- 
taries of  their  ancestors,  to  discover  some 
allegorical  meaning  in  every  part.  Be- 
sides this,  they  entertained  tnemselves 
with  compoang  sacred  hymns  in  various 
kinds  of  metre.  Six  days  of  the  week 
were,  in  this,  manner,  passed  in  solitudd 
On  the  seventh  day  they  melt,  clothed 
in  a  decent  habit,  in  a  public  assembly; 
where  taking  their  places  according  to 
their  age,  they  sat  with  the  right  hand 
between  the  breast  and  the  chin,  and  the 
left  at  the  side.  Then  some  one  of  the 
elders,  stepping  forth  into  the  middle  ot 
the  assembly,  discoursed  with  a  grave 
countenance  ancl  a  calm  tone  of  voice* 
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on  the  doctrines  of  the  sect ;  the  audi- 
ence, in  the  meantime,  remsuning  in 
perfect  alence,  and  occasionallv  ex- 
pressing their  attention  and  approbation 
by  a  nod.  The  chapel  where  they  met 
was  divided  into  two  apartments,  one 
for  the  men,  and  the  other  for  the  wo- 
men. So  strict  a  regard  was  paid  to  si- 
lence in  these  assemblies,  that  no  one 
was  permitted  to  whisper,  nor  even  to 
breathe  aloud ;  but  when  the  discourse 
was  finished,  it  tlie  question  which  had 
been  proposed  for  solutibn  had  been 
treated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the»  audi- 
ence;, they  expressed  their  approbation 
by  a  murmur  of  applause.  Then  the 
q>eaker,  rising,  sung  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  God ;  in  the  last  verse  of  which  the 
whole  assembly  joined.  On  great  fes- 
ti^^ds,  the  meeting  was  closed  with  a 
vi^,  in  which  sacred  music  was  Per- 
formed, accompanied  with  solemn  dan- 
cing ;  and  these  vigils  were  continued  till 
mornings  when  the  assembly,  after  a 
morning  prayer,  in  which  their  faces 
were  directed  towards  the  rising  sun, 
was  broken  up.  So  abstemious  were 
these  ascetics,  that  they  commonly  ate 
nothing  before  the  setting  sun,  and  often 
fasted  two  or  three  days.  They  abstain- 
ed from  wine,  and  their  ordinary  food 
was  bread  and  herbs. 

Much  dispute  has  arisen  amone  the 
learned  concerning  this  sect.  Some 
have  imag^ed  them  to  have  been  Judai- 
zing  Gentiles ;  but  Philo  supposes  them 
to  be  Jews,  by  speaking  ot  them  as  a 
branch  of  the  sect  of  Essenes,  and  ex- 
pressly classes  them  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Moses.  Others  have  maintaineil, 
that  the  Therapeutx  were  an  Alexan- 
drian sect  of  Jewish  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  a  monastic  life.  But  this  is  impossi- 
ble; for  Philo,  who  wrote  before  Chris- 
tiamty  appeared  in  Egypt,  speaks  of  this 
as  an  established  sect.  Fr(Mn  com- 
paring Philo's  account  of  this  sect  with 
the  state  of  philosophy  in  the  country 
where  it  flourished,  it  seems  likelv  that 
the  Therap<eut»  were  a  body  of  Jewish 
fanatics,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
drawn  aside  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
ancient  religiiAi  by  the  example  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Pythagoreans.  How 
long  this  sect  continued  is  uncertain; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  after  the 
appearance  of  Christianity  in  Eg)rpt,  it 
soon  became  extinct 

THOUGHT,  an  image  of  any  thing 
formed  in  the  mind ;  sentiment,  rejec- 
tion, opinicHi,  design.  ,  As  the  thoughts 
are  the  prime  movers  of  the  conduct ; 
as  in  the  oght  of  the  Divine  Being,  thev 
bear  the  character  of  good  or  evu ;  and 


as  they  are  therefwe  cognizabie  at  hk 
tribunal ;  the  moral  regiuation  of  them 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  of 
consequence  to  inquire  what  thoughts 
ought  to  b^  rejected  and  what  to  be  inr 
diuged.  Those  of  an  evil  nature,  nvhkh 
ought  to  be  banialied,  are,  1.  Fretful  and 
discontented  thoughts. — 2,  Anxious  and 
apprehensive  thou^ts. — 3.  Angry  and 
wrathful  thoughts. — 4^  MaUgnant  and 
revengefiil  thoughts. — 5.  Such  as  are 
foolish,  trifling,  and  unreasonable. — 6* 
Wild  and  extravagant,  vain  and  fiantas- 
tical. — 7.  Romantic  and  chimericaL — 8. 
Impure  and  lascivious. — 9.  Gloomy  and 
melancholy.— 10.  Hasty  and  volatile.— 
11., Profane  and  bla4>hemous.  JTie 
thoughts  ive  ought  to  indulge,  are  those 
which  give  the  mind  a  rational  or  re- 
ligious pleasure;  tend  to  improve  the 
understanding ;  raise  the  affections  to 
divine  objects ;  to  promote  the^  welfare 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  withal  the 
divine  glory.  To  bring  the  mind  into 
a  habit  of  thinking  as  we  ought  to  think, 
there  should  by  a  constant  dependence 
on  and  implormg  of  divine  grace ;  an 
increasing  acquaintance  with  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  and  improvement  of  every 
opportunity  of  serious  conversation ;  a 
constant  observance  of  the  works  of 
God  in  creation,  providence,  and  grace ; 
and,  lastly,  a  deep  sense  of  the  r^ities 
of  an  eternal  world  as  revealed  in  the  | 
word  of  God.  Mason  on  Self-know- 
ledge; Watts  on  the  Mind ;  Goodwin's 
Vanity  of  Thoughts,  See  his  Works, 
vol.  in.  p.  232. 

TIARA,  the  name  of  the  pope's 
triple  crown.  The  tiara  and  keys  are 
the  badges  of  the  papal  dignity,  the 
tiara  of  his  civil  rank,  and  the  keys  of 
his  jurisdiction ;  for  as  soon  as  the  pope 
is  dead,  his  arms  are  represented  with 
the  tiara  alone,  without  me  keys.  The 
ancient  tiara  was  a  round  lugh  cap. 
John  XIII.  first  encompassed  it  with  a 
crown.  Boniface  VIII.  added  a  second 
crown ;  and  Benedict  Xlt.  a  third, 

TIME,  mode  of  duration  marked  by 
certain  periods,  chiefly  by  the  motion 
and  revolution  of  the  sun.  The  ge- 
neral idea  which  time  gives  in  every 
thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  that  of 
limited  duration.  Thus  we  cannot  say 
of  the  Deity  that  he  exists  in  time,  be- 
cause eternity,  which  he  inhabits,  is  ab- 
solutely uniform,  neither  admitting  limi- 
tation nor  succession. 

Time  is  smd  to  be  redeemed  or  im- 
proved when  it  is  properly  filled  up,  or 
employed  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  all  the  duties  which  devolve  up>on 
us,  as  it  respects  the  Divine  Being,  om> 
selves,  and  our  fellow-creatures.     Time 
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may  be  S£dd  to  be  lost  when  it  is  not  de- 
voted to.  some  good,  useful,  or  at  least 
some  innocent  purpose ;  or  when  op- 
portunities of  improvement,  business,  or 
devotion,  are  neglected.  Time  is  wasted 
by  excessive  sleep,  unnecessary  recrea- 
tion^ indolent"  habits,  useless  visits,  idle 
reading,  vain  conversation,  and  all  those 
actions  which  have  no  good  end  in 
them.  We  ought  to  improve  the  time, 
when  we  consider,  i.  That  it  is  short. 
— ^.  Swift.— 3.  In*ecoverable. — 4.  Un- 
ertain. — 5.  That  it  is  a  talent  com- 
mitted to  our  trust.— And,  6.  That- the 
•improvement  of  it  is  advantageous  and 
interesting  in  every  respect.  See 
Shower  on  Time  and  Eternity;  Fox  on 
Time;  J,  JSdiuards's  Posthumous  Ser- 
Tnonsy  ser.  24,  25,  26 ;  Hale's  Contem- 
plationsy  p.  211 ;  Hervey^s  Medita- 
Xions;  Youni^*8  JVight  Thoughts; 
jBlair's  Grave. 

TOLERATION,  in  mattei-s  of  re- 
li^on,  is  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 
Civil  toleration  is  an  impunity,  and 
safely  granted  by  the  state  to  every  sect 
thafr  does  not  maintain  doctrines  incon- 
sistent witli  the  public  peace.  Ecclesi- 
astical toleration  is  the  allowance  which 
the  church  grants  to  its  members  to 
d.iffer  in  certain  opinions  not  reputed  es- 
sential. See  Dr.  Owen,  Locke,  and  Dr. 
J^umeaux,  on  Toleration;  Milton's  Ci- 
'vil  JP&zucr  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes; 
JJmts  on  Toleration,  by  Philagathar- 
4:hes;  Rejiexions  Philosohhiques  et  Po- 
litiques  sur  la  Tolerance  Keligieuse,iiar 
J.  P.  De  ^***. 

TOLERATION  ACT,  an  act  for 
exempting  their  Majesties*  Protestant 
Subjects,  dissenting  from  tlje  Church  of 
jangland,  from  the  Penalties  of  certain 
Laws. 

The  preamble  states,  "That  foras- 
much as  some  ease  to  scrupulous  con- 
sciences, in  the  exercise  of  reli^on,  may 
be  an  effectual  means  to  unite  their 
Majesties*  Protestant  Subjects  in  in- 
tefest  and  affection,"  it  enacts  as  fol- 
lows ;  viz. . 

Sect.  II.  That  neither  the  statute 
made  in  the  23d  of  Elizabeth,  intituled 
An  act  to  retain  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty's Subjects  in  their  due  obedience ;" 
nor  the  statute  made  in  the  20th  year  of 
the  said  Queen,  **  for  the  more  speedy 
and  due  execution  of  certain  branches 
of  the  former  act ;"  nor  that  clause  of 
a  statute  made  in  the  1st  year  of  the 
said  Queen,  intituled  "An  act  for  the 
Uniforaiity  of  Common  Prayer,"  &c. 
'whereby  all  persons  are  required  to  re- 
sort to  their  parish  church  or  chapel, 
upon  padn  of  punishment  by  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church ;  and  also  upon  pain 


that  every  person  so  offending,  shall  for- 
feit for  every  subh  offence  twelve  pence: 
nor  the  statute  made  in  the  3d  year  of 
the  late  King  James,  intituled  "  An  act 
for  the  better  discovering  and  repress- 
ing Popish  Recusants ;"  nor  that  other 
statute,  intituled  "An  act  to  prevent 
and  avoid  dangers  which  may  grow  by 
Popish  Recusants ;"  nor  any  otner  law 
or  statute  of  this  realm  made  against 
Papists  or  Popish  Recusants,  shaQ  be 
construed  to  extend  to  any  person  or 

i>ersons  dissenting  from  the  Church  of 
?ingland,  that  shall  take  the  oaths  (of 
allegiance  and  supremacy)  and  shall 
make  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
(against  Popery ;}  which  oaths  and  de- 
claration  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the 
county,  or  place  where  such  persons 
shall  live,  are  hereby  required  to  ad- 
minister to  such  persons  as  shall  offer 
themselves  to  make  and  subscribe  the 
same,  and  thereof  to  keep  a  register; 
and  likewise,  none  of  the  persons  afore- 
said shall  give  or  pay,  as  any  fee  or  re- 
wai-d,  to  any  officer  belonging  to  the 
court,  above  the  sum  of  sixpence,  for 
his  entry  of  his  taking  the  said  oaths, 
&c.  nor  above  the  fiirther  sum  of  six- 
pence for  any  certificate  of  the  same. 

Sect.  IV.  That  every  person  that 
shall  take  the  said  oaths  and  make  an4 
subscribe  the  declaration  aforesaid, 
shall  not  be  liable  to  any  pains,  penal- 
ties, or  forfeitures,  mentioned  in  an  act 
made  in  the  35th  of  the  late  Queen 
Elizabeth,  nor  in  an  act  made  in  the 
22d  of  Charles  the  Second,  mtituled 
"  An  act  to  prevent  and  suppress  Sedi- 
tious Conventicles;"  nor  shall  any  of 
the  said  persons  be  prosecuted  in  any 
ecclesiastical  court  for  their  noncon- 
forming to  the  Church  of  England. 

Sect.  V.  Provided  that  if  any  assem- 
bly of  persons,  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England,  shall  be  held  in  any 

Slace  for  religious  worship  with  the 
oors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  during 
any  time  of  such  meeting  together,  such 
persons  shall  not  receive  any  benefit 
from  this  law,  but  be  liable  to  all  the  -^ 
pains  and  penalties  of  all  the  aforesaid  ? 
laws. 

Sect.  VI.  Provided  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shaU  be  construed  to 
exempt  any  of  the  persons  aforesaid 
from  paymg  of  tithes,  or  other  pa- 
rochial duties;  nor  fi-om  any  prosecu- 
tion in  any  ecclesiastical  court  or  else- 
where, for  the  same. 

Sect.  VII.   That  if  any  person  dis- 
senting, &c.  as  aforesaid,  shall  here- 
after be  chosen  high  constable,  or  petit 
constable,  church- warden,  overseer  of 
4  E 
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the  poor,  or  any  other  parochial  or  ward 
o£5cer»  and  sudi  person  shall  scruple  to 
take  upon  hhn  anv  of  the  said  offices,  in 
regard  of  the  oaths,  or  any  other  mat- 
ter or  thing  required  by  the  law  to  be 
taken  or  done  in  reject  of  such  office, 
every  such  person  snail  and  may  exe- 
cute such  office  by  a  sufficient  aeputy, 
that  shall  comply  with  the  laws  on  this 
behalf. 

Sect  Vin.  That  no  person  dissenting 
from  the  church  of  England  m  holy  or- 
ders, or  pretended  holy  orders,  or  fire- 
tending  Co  holy  orders,  nor  any  preach- 
er or  teacher  of  any  congregation  of 
Dissenting  PrvtestantSfthat  shall  make 
and  subscribe  the  declaration  aforesaid, 
and  take  the  said  oaths  at  the  General 
or  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  to  be 
held  for  the  county,  town,  parts,  or  di- 
vision where  such  person  lives,  which 
court  is  hereby  empowered  to  administer 
the  same,  and  shall  also  declare  his  ap- 
probation of  and  subscribe  the  Articles 
of  Religion  mentioned  in  the  statute 
made  in  the  13th  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  ex- 
cept the  34th,  35th,  and  36th,  and  these 
words  in  the  20th  article ;  viz.  "  The 
church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or 
ceremonies,  and  authority  in  contro- 
versies of  feitl\," — shall  be  liable  to  any 
of  the  pains  or  penalties  mentioned  in 
former  acts. 

Sect,  X.  recites.  That  some  Dissent- 
ine  Protestants  scruple  the  baptismg  of 
infants;  and  then  proceeds  to  enact. 
That  every  person  in  pretended  holy 
orders,  &c  &c  that  shall  subscribe  the 
aforesjud  Articles  of  Religion,  except 
before  excepted,  and  also  except  paSt 
of  the  27th  article  touching  infant  bap- 
tism, and  shall  take  the  said  oaths,  &c. 
&C.  shall  emoy  all  the  privileges,  bene- 
fits, and  advantages  which  any  other 
Dissenting  Minister  might  enjoy. 

Sect.   Xl.   That   every  teacher    or 

greacher  in  holy  orders,  or  pretended 
oly  orders,  that  is,  a  minister,  preach- 
er, or  teacher  of  a  congregation,  that 
shall  take  the  oaths  herein  required, 
.and  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
aforesaid,  &c.  &c  shall  be  exempted 
from  serving  upon  any  jury,  or  from 
being  appointed  to  bear  the  office  of 
churchwarden,  overseer  of  ttie  poor,  or 
any  other  parochial  or  ward  cmce,  or 
other  office  in  anv  hundred  of  any  shire, 
city,  tOMm,  parish,  division,  or  wapen- 
take. 

Sect  Xn.  That  every  justice  of  the 
peace  may,  at  any  time,  require  any 
penon  that  goes  to  any  meeting  for  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  to  make  and  sub- 
scribe the  declaration  aforesaid,  and 
also  to  take  the  said  oatljis  or  declara- 


tion of  fidelity  hereinafter  mentioned: 
in  case  such  person  scruples  the  taking 
of  an  oath,  and  ui)on  renisal,  such  jus- 
tice oY  the  peace  is  required  to  commit 
such  person  to  prison,  and  to  certify  the 
name  of  such  person  to  the  next  Ge- 
neral or  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 

&C. 

Sect  Xin.  recites.  That  there  are 
certain  other  Dissenters  who  scruple  the 
taking  of  anv  oath ;  and  then  proceeds 
to  enact,  That  every  such  person  shall 
make  and  subscribe  the  aforesaid  de- 
claration, and  also  this  declaration  of 
fidelity  following;  viz.  "I,  ji,  B.  do 
sincerely  promise  and  solemnly  declare, 
before  God  and  the  world,  that  I  will 
be  true  and  faithful  to  King  Willjam 
and  Queen  Mary;  and  I  do  solemnly 

Erofess  and  declare,  that  I  do  from  my 
eart  abhor,  detest,  and  renounce,  as 
rmpious  and  heretical*,  that  damnable 
docti-ine  and  position.  That  princes  ex- 
communicato or  deprived  by  the  Pope^ 
or  any  authority  ot  the  see  of  Rome, 
may  be  deposed  or  murthered  by  their 
subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever ;  and 
I  do  declare.  That  no  fordgn  prince, 
person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate;,  hath, 
or  ought  to  have,  any  power,  jurisdic- 
tion, superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  au- 
thority, ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  with- 
in this  realm;**  and  shall  subscribe  a 
profession  of  their  Christian  bdUef  in 
thete  words :  ^ljA,B.  profess  faith  in 
God  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his 
eternal  Son,  the  true  God,  and  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  one  God  blessed  for  ever- 
moi-e;  and  do  acknowledge  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  andl^ew  Testa- 
ment to  be  given  by  divine  in^iration:*' 
— ^which  declarations  and  subscriptions 
shall  be  entered  of  record  at  the  Ge- 
neral Quarter  Sesdons,  8cc.  and  every 
such  person  shall  be -exempted  from  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  all  and  every 
the  aforementioned  statutes,  &c. 

Sect  XVI.  Provided,  That  all  the 
laws  made  and  provided  for  the  fre- 
niienthig  of  divine  service  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  shall  be 
still  in  force,  and  executed  agjunst  all 
pei'sons  that  offend  against  the  said  laws, 
except  such  persons  come  to  some 
congregation  or  assembly  erf  religious 
worship,  allowed  or  permitted '  by  this 
act. 

Sect  XVII.  Provided,  That  neither 
this  act,  nor  any  clause,  article,  or  thing 
herein  centred,  shall  extend,  or  be 
construed  to  extend,  to  give  any  ease, 
benefit,  or  advantage  to  any  Papist  or 
Popish  Recusant  whatsoever,  or  any 
person  that  shall  deny  in  his  preacHine 
or  writing  the  doctrine  of  the  blessea 
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Tiinity,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  afore- 
said Articles  of  Religion. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Provided,  That  if  any 
person  or  persons  do  and  shall  willingly, 
maliciously,  or  contemptuously,  come 
into  any  cathedral  or  parish-church, 
chapel,  or  other  congregation  peraiitted 
by  this  act,  and  disquiet  or  distiu*b  the 
same,  or  misuse  any  preacher  or  teach- 
er, such  person  or  persons,  upon  pi^oof 
thereof  before  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
Dy  two  or  more  suificient  witnesses, 
sliall  find  two  sureties,  to  be  boimd  by 
recognizance  in  the  penal  sum  of  50/. 
and  in  default  of  such  sureties,  shall  be 
committed  to  prison,  there  to  remain 
till  the  next  General  or  Quarter  Ses- 
sions; and^.  upon  conviction  of  the  said 
offence  at  the  said  General  or  Quarter 
Sessions,  shall  suffer  the  pain  and  pe- 
nalty of  201.  to  the  use  of  the  King*s  and 
Queen's  Majesties,  their  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors. 

Sect.  XIX.  That  no  congregation  or 
assembly  for  reli^ous  worship  shall  be 
peraiitted  or  allowed  bythit  act  until 
the  place  of  such  meeting  shall  be  cer- 
tified to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocess,  or  to 
the  Archdeacon  of  that  archdeaconry, 
or  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the 
General  or  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
peace  for  the  county,  city,  or  place  in 
which  such  meeting  shall  be  held,  and 
registered  in  the  said  Bishop's  or  Arch- 
deacon's court  respectively,  or  recorded 
at  the  said  General  or  Quarter  Sessions ; 
the  register  or  clerk  of  the  peace  where- 
of respectively  is  hereby  required  to  re- 
gister the  same,  and  to  give  certificate 
Siereof  to  such  person  as  shall  demand 
the  same ;  for  which  there  shall  be  no 
greater  fee  or  reward  taken  than  the 
sum  of  sixpence." 

Lord  Sidmouth  has^  lately  attempt- 
ed to  introduce  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
I^oi-ds,  proposing  some  amendment  or 
explanation  of  this  famous  Act,  in  order 
to  prevent  abuses ;  but  the  fact  appear- 
ed to  be  the  prevention  of  Sectanamsm 
by  means  oi  itinerant  preachers ;  and 
to  clog  the  exertions  of  those  who  wish 
to  instnict  their  neighbours.  Vast  num- 

ers  of  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  presented  agamst  the  bill ; 
so  that  when  it  was  brought  forward  on 
Majr  21, 1811,  (after  a  considerable  dis- 
cussion,) the  question  for  a  second 
reading  was  put  and  negatived  without 
a  division.  •  The  bill  was  therefore 
thrown  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  be  the  last  effort  ever  made  to  in- 
fringe the  Act  of  Toleration. 

TONGUE,  Duties  of  the.  •*'1. 
To  glorify  God  by  magnifying  his  name. 
— ^.  To  smg  his  praises. — 3.  To  declare 


to  others  God's  goodness.— 4.  To  pray 
to  him  for  what  we  want. — S.  To  make 
open  profession  of  our  subjection  to  him. 
— 6.  To  preach  his  word. — 7,  To  defend 
the  trutn. — 8.  To  exhort  men  to  par- 
ticular duties. — ^9.  To  confess  our  sins 
to  God.— 10.  To  crave  the  advice  of 
others. — 11.  To  praise  that  which  is 
good  in  others. — 12.  To  bear  witness  to 
the  truth. — 13.  To  defend  the  cause  of 
the  innocent  and  just — 14.  To  commu- 
nicate to  others  the  same  good  impres- 
sions we  have  received." 

TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.  See  Gift 
OF  Tongues. 

TRADITION,  something  handed 
down  fixim  one  generation  to  another. 
Thus  the  Jews  pretended  that,  besides 
their  written  law  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Moses  had  dehvered  an  oral 
law,  which  had  been  conveyed  dc\vn 
from  father  to  son;  and  thus  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  said  to  value  par- 
ticular doctrines,  supposed  to  4iave  de- 
scended from  the  apostolic  times  by 
tradition. 

TRANSLATION,  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical sense  of  the  word,  is  the  removing 
of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another.  It 
is  also  used  for  the  version  of  a  book  or 
writing  into  a  different  language  fi-om 
that  in  which  it  was  written. 

In  translating  the  Scriptures,  great 
knowledge  and  caution  are  necessary. 
Dr.  Campbell  lays  down  three  fimda- 
mentJiJ  rules  for  translating:  1.  The 
ti'anslation  should  give  a  complete  trans- 
cript of  the  ideas  of  the  original. — 2 
The  style  and  manner  of  the  original 
should  be  preserved. — 3.  The  transla- 
tion should  nave  all  the  ease  of  original 
composition.  He  observes  that  the  dif- 
ficulties found  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures arise,  1.  From  the  "Singularity  of 
Jewish  customs. — 2.  From  the  poverty 
(as  appears)  of  their  native  language. — 
3.  From  the  fewness  of  the  books  ex- 
tant in  it — 4.  Fix)m  the  symbolical  style 
of  the  prophets. — 5.  From  the  excessive 
influence  which  a  previous  acquaintance 
•with  translations  have  occasioned.-^ 
And,  6.  From  pre-possessions,  in  what 
way  soever  acquired,  in  regard  to  re- 
ligious tenets.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
however,  the  divines  employed  by  King 
James  to  translate  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  have  given  us  a  translation 
which,  with  ^  very  few  exceptions,  can 
scarcely  be  improved.  These  divines 
were  profoundly  skilled  in  the  learning 
as  well  as  in  the  languages  of  the  East ; 
whilst  some  of  those  who  have  presumed 
to  improve  their  version,  seem  not  to 
ha^'e  possessed  a  critical  knowledge  ot 
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the  Greek  tongue,  to  have  known  still 
less  of  the  Hebrew,  and  to  have  been 
absolute  strangers  to  the  dialect  spoken 
in  Judea  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  as 
well  as  to  the  manners,  customs,  and 
peculiar  opinions  of  the  Jewish  sects. 
•* Neither,  as  one  observes,  "meta- 
physeal acuteness,  nor  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ti*ansla- 
tion  in  general,  will  enable  a  man  who 
is  ignorant  of  these  tilings  to  impi-ove 
the  auUiorised  version  either  of  the  Gos- 
pels or  Epistles,  for  such  a  man  knows 
not  accurately,  and  therefore  cannot 
give  a  complete  transcript  of  the  ideas 
of  the  onnnal  work."  See  Bible; 
Mr.  Tytlers  Essay  on  the  Princijiles 
6f  Tramldtion;  and  Dr.  CamfibelVs 
Preliminary  Dissertations  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospels. 

TRA.NSUBStANTIATION,  the 
conversion  or  change  of  the  substance 
of  the  bread  and  wme  in  the  euchaiist 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  the  Romish  church  suppose  to  be 
wrought   by    the  consecration  of  the 

Sriest  Nothing  can  be  more  contra- 
ictory  to  Scripture,  or  to  common 
sense,  than  this  doctrine.  It  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  is  not  blinded 
by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  that  our 
Lonrs  words,  **  This  is  my  bodv,"  are 
mere  figurative  expressions;  besides, 
suoh  a  transubstantiatioQ  is  so  oppo- 
site to  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  as 
completely  to  undermine  the  whole 
proof  of  all  the  miracles  by  which  God 
hath  confirmed  revelation.  According 
to  such  a  transubstantiation,  the  same 
body  is  ahve  and  dead  at  once,  and  may 
be  in  a  million  of  different  places  whole 
and  entire  at  the  same  instant  of  time; 
accidents  remain  without  a  substance, 
and  substance  without  accidents;  and 
that  a  part  of  Christ's  body  is  equal  to 
the  wnole.  It  is  also  contniry  to  the 
end  of  the  sacrament,  which  is  to  re- 
present and  commemorate  Christ,  not 
to  believe  that  he  is  corporeally  present, 
1  Cor.  ix.  24,  25.  But  we  need  not 
"vraste  time  in  attempting  to  refute  a 
doctrine  which  by  its  impious  conse- 
quences refutes  itself.  See  Smith's  Er- 
rors of  the  Church  of  Borne,  dial.  6; 
Ji Dialogue  between  Philalethes  and  Be- 
nevolus}  Kidder's  Messiah,  pait  iii.  p. 
80|and  Brown's  Comfiendium,  p.  613. 
TRENT,  Council  of,  denotes  the 
council  assembled  by  Paul  III.  in  1545, 
and  continued  by  twenty-five  sessions 
till  the  year  1563,  under  Julius  III. 
and  Pius  IV.  in  order  to  correct,  illus- 
trate, and  fix  with  perspicuity,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  to  restore  the  vi- 
gour of  its  discipline,  and  to  reform  the 


lives  of  its  ministers.  The  decrees  of 
this  council,  together  with  the  creed  of 
pope  Pius  IV.  contain  a  summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  See 
Mosheim's  Church  History;  The  Mo- 
dern Universal  History, \o\.  23;  Fra. 
Paolo  SariiVs,  and  Pattier  PauVs  His- 
tories of  the. Council  of  Trent. 

TRIERS,  a  society  of  ministers,  with 
some  others,  chosen  by  Cronawell  to  at 
at  Whitehall.  They  were  mostly  Li- 
dependents,  though  some  Presbj^rians 
were  jomed  with  them.  They  had 
power  to  try  all  that  came  for  mstitu- 
tion  and  induction;  and  without  thdr 
approbation  none  were  admitted.  They 
examined  all  who  viere  able  to  come  up 
to  London ;  but  if  any  were  unable,  or 
of  doubtful  qualifications,  they  referred 
them  to  some  ministers  in  tne  county 
where  they  lived;  They  rejected  all 
those  who  did  not  live  according  to  their 
profession,  and  placed  in  their  room  able 
serious  preachers  who  lived  godly  lives, 
though  of  dijfferent  opmions. 
,  TRINITARIANS,  those  who beheve 
in  the  I'rinity.  See  next  article,  and 
the  162d  Lee.  of  Doddridge,  where  the 
reader  will  find  a  statement  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  on  this  doctrine,  as 
likewise  many  of  the  modems ;  such  as 
Baxter,  Dr.  Clarke,  Burnet,  Howe,  Wa- 
terland,  Taylor,  Pearson,  Bull,  Wallis, 
Watts,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

TRINITY,  the  uRion  of  three  in  one ; 
generally  appHed  to  the  ineffable  mys- 
teiy  of  three  persons  in  one  God, — Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  This  doc- 
trine is  rejected  by  many  because  it  is 
incomprehensible;  but,  as  Mr.  Scott 
observe^  if  distinct  fiersonaliXy,  agency, 
and  divine  perfections,  be  in  Scnpture 
ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  words  can 
more  exactly  express  the  doctrine, 
which  must  unavoidably  be  thence  in- 
ferred, than  those  commonly  used  on 
this  subject,  viz.  that  there  are  three 
distinct  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead.  Tlie  sacred  oracles  most  as- 
suredly teach  us,  that  the  One  hving 
and  true  ^God  is,  in  some  inexplicable 
manner,  Tiiune,  for  he  is  spoken  of,  as 
One  in  some  reg)ects,  and  a3  T/tree  in 
others.  Gen.  L  26,  Gen.  ii.  6,  t.  Is.  xlviil 
16.  Is.  xxxiv.  16.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  John 
xiv.  23.  Matt  xxviil  19.  2  Thess.  iii.  3. 
1  John  V.  7.  Acts,  v*  3, 4.  The  Trinity 
of  Persons  in  the  Diety  consists  with 
the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Essence ;  though 
we  pretend  not  to  explain  the  modus  of 
it,  and  deem  those  reprehensible  who 
have  attempted  it ;  as  the  modus  in 
which  any  being  subsists,  according  to 
its  distinct  nature  and  known  propertiea^ 
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b  a  secret  to  the  most  learned  natural- 
ists to  this  present  day,  and  probably 
will  always  continue   so.    But  if  the 
most  common  of  God's  works,  with 
which  we  are  the  most  conversant,  be 
in  this  respect  incomprehensible^  how 
can  men  thmk  that  the  modus  existendi 
(or  manner  of  existence)  of  the  infinite 
Creator  can  be  level  to  their  capacities  ? 
— ^The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  indeed 
a  myatery,  but  no  man  hath  yet  shown 
tiiat  it  mvolves  in  it  a:  real  contradiction. 
Many  have  ventured  to  say,  that   it 
ought  to  be  ranked  with  transubstan- 
tiation,  as  equally  absurd.    But  Arch- 
bishop  Tillotson  has   shown,   by  the 
most  convincing  arguments  imaginable, 
that    transubstantiation    includes    the 
most  palpable  contradictions ;  and  that 
we  have  the  evidence  of  our  eyes,  feel- 
mg",  and  taate,  that  what  we  receive  in 
the  Lord's  supper  is  bread,  and  not  the 
dody  of  a  man;  whereas  we  have  the 
testimony  of  our  eyes  alone,  that  the 
words  "This  is  my  body,"  are  at  all  in 
the  Scriptures.    Now  this  is  intelligible 
to  the  meanest  capacity ;  it  is  fairly  made 
out,  and  perfectly  unanswerable:  but 
who  ever  attempted  thus  to  prove  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  self-con- 
tradictory?   Wliat   testimony  of   our 
senses,  or  what   demonstrated   truth, 
does   it  contradict?    Yet  till  this  be 
shown,  it  is  neither  fair  nor  convincing, 
to  exclaim  against  it  as  contradictory, 
absurd,  and   irrational."    See   articles 
Jesus  Christ  and  Holy  Ghost;  also 
Owen,  Watts,  Jones,  S.  Browne,  Faw- 
cett,  A.  Taylor,  J,  Scott,  Simfison,  and 
TVesley's  Pieces  on  the  Subject;  Bull's 
jDefensio  Fidei  Nicdenx;.  Dr,  Allix's 
Testimonies  of  the  Jewish  Church;  Dis- 
play of  the   Trinity  by  a   iMyman; 
Scott's  Essays, 

TRITHEISTS,  a  sect  of  the  sixth 
century,  whose  chief  was  John  Ascu- 
nage,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  Monophysite.  This  man 
imag:ined  in  the  Deity  three  natures  or 
substances  absolutely  equal  in  all  re- 
spects, and  joined  together  by  no  com- 
mon essence;  to  which  opinion  his  ad- 
versaries gave  the  name  of  Tritheism. 
One  of  the  warmest  defenders  of  this 
doctrine  was  John  I^iloponus,  an  Alex^ 
andrian  philosopher  and  grammaiian  of 
the  highest  reputation;  and  hence  he 
has  been  considered  by  many  as  the 
author  of  this  sect,  whose  members 
have  consequently  derived  from  him 
the  title  of  rhiloponists.    , 

This  sect  was  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, the  Philoponists  and  the  Conomtes ; 
the  latter  of  whom  were  so  called  from 
Conon,  bisliop  of  Tarsus,  their  chief. 
60 


They  agreeed  in  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  differed 
only  in  their  manner  of  expiring  what 
the  Scriptures  taught  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Philoponus 
mdntained,  that  the /orm  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  all  bodies  was  generated,  and 
corrupted,  and  that  both,  therefore, 
were  to  be  restored  in  the  resurrection. 
Conon  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
body  never  lost  its  form;  that  its  matter 
alone  was  svibject  to  corruption  and  de- 
cay, and  was  consequently  to  be  re- 
stored when  this  mortal  shall  put  on 
immortality. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD,  a  scheme  set  on 
foot  for  the  purpose  cf  quelling  the  vio- 
lence and  preventing  the  frequency  of 
private  wars,  occasioned  by  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  barbarians  in  the  middle 
ages.  In  France,  a  general  peace  and 
cessation  from  hostilities  took  place 
A.  D.  1032,  and  continued  for  seven 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  methods 
which  the  bishop  of  Aquataine  success- 
fully employed  to  work  upon  the  super- 
stition of  the  times.  A  resolution  was 
formed,  that  no  man  should,  in  time  to 
come,  attack  or  molest  his  adversaries 
during  the  seasons  set  apart  for  cele- 
brating the  great  festivals  of  the  church, 
or  from  the  evening  of  Thursday  in 
each  week  to  the  morning  of  Monday  in 
the  week  ensuing,  the  intervening  days 
being  consecrated  as  particularly  holy ; 
our  Lord's  passion  having  happened  on 
one  of  those  days,  and  his  resurrection 
on  another.  A  change  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  men  so  sudden,  and  which  pro- 
posed a  resolution  so  unexpected,  was 
considered  as  miraculous;  and  the  res- 
pite from  hostilities  which  followed 
upon  it  was  called  the  Truce  of  God. 
This  cessation  from  hostilities  during 
three  complete  days  every  week,  allow- 
ed a  considerable  space  for  the  passions 
of  the  antagonists  to  cool,  and  for  the 
people  to  enjoy  a  respite  from  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  and  to  take  measures  for 
their  own  security. 

TRUST  IN  GOD,  agnifies  that  con- 
fidence in,  or  dependence  we  place  on 
him.  This  trust  ought  to  be,  1.  Sin- 
cere and  unreserved,  not  in  idols,  in 
men,  in  talents,  riches,  power,  in  our- 
selves part,  and  him  part,  Prov.  iii.  5, 
6. — 2.  Universal;  body,  soul,  circum- 
stances, 1  Peter  v.  7.-3.  Perpetual,  Is. 
XX  vi.  4. — 4.  With  a  livelyexpectation  of 
his  blessing,  Mic.  vii.  7.  The  encoura^- 
ment  we  nave  to  trust  in  him  arises, 
1.  From  his  liberality,  Rom.  viiL  32. 
Ps.  Ixxs^v.  11.— 2.  His  ability,  James  L 
ir.— 3.  His  relationship,  Ps.  ciii.  13.— 
4.  His  promise,  Isa.  xxxiiL  16.—^.  His 
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conduct  in  all  ages  to  those  who  have 
trusted  him,  Geo.  xlviiL  15,  16.  Ps. 
xxxviL  25.  The  ha/ifimesB  of  those 
who  trust  in  him  is  great,  if  we  consi- 
der, 1.  Their  safety,  Ps.  cxxv.  1.— 2. 
Their  courage,  Ps.  xxvii.  1. — 3.  Their 
peace,  Isa.  xxvi.  3. — 4.  Their  character 
and  fruitfiilness,  Ps.  i.  3, — 5.  Their  end, 
Ps.  xxxviL  37.  Job  v.  26. 

TRUTH,  a  term  used  in  opposition  to 
falsehood,  and  appUed  to  propositions 
which  answer  or  accord  to  the  nature 
and  reality  of  the  thing  whereof  some- 
thing is  affirmed  or  demed.  JVatural  or 
physical  truth  is  said  to  be  the  agree- 
ment of  our  sentiments  with  the  nature 
of  things.  Moral  truth  is  the  confor- 
mitjr  of  our  words  and  actions  to  our 
sentiments.  Evangelical  or  Gbspel 
truth  b  taken  for  Cnrist ;  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel ;  substance  or  reality,  in 
opposition  to  the  shadows  and  ceremo- 
mes  (rf"  the  law,  John  i.  17.  For  this 
truth  we  ought  to  be  sincere  in  seeking, 
zealous  in  defending,  and  active  in  pro- 
pagating; highly  to  prize  it,  constantly 
to  rejoice  in  it,  and  uniformlv  to  be  obe- 
dient to  it.  See  Lying,  Sincerity; 
TathanCB  Scale  of  Truth;  Locke  on 
the  Understanding;  Beattie  on  Truth; 
Dr,  Stennet'a  Sermon  on  firofiagating 
the  Truth;  Saurin'a  Sehnons,  Eng. 
trans,  vol.  il  ser.  1.  and  14. 

TURLUPINS,  a  denomination  which 
appeared  about  the  year  1372,  princi- 
pally in  Savov  and  Dauphin]^.  They 
taught  that  wnen  a  man  is  arrived  at  a 
certdn  state  of  perfection,  he  is  freed 
from  all  subjection  to  the  divine  law.  It 
is  said,  they  often  went  naked,  and  they 
allowed  of  no  prayer  to  God  but  men- 
tal. They  called  themselves  the  fra- 
temityofthe  fioor. 

T\TE,  an  impression,  image,  or  re- 
presentation of  some  model,  which  is 
termed  the  antitjrpe.  In  this  sense  we 
often  use  the  word  to  denote  the  pre- 


figuration  of  the  great  events  of  man^ 
redemption  by  pei-sons  or  things  in  the 
Old  Testament  Types  are  distinguish- 
ed into,  1.  Such  as  were  directly  ap- 
pointed for  that  end ;  as  the  sacrifices. 
—2.  Such  as  had  only  a  providential  or- 
dination to  that  end ;  as  the  story  of  Ja- 
cob and  Esau. — And  3.  Things  that  fell 
out  of  old,  so  as  to  illustrate  present 
things  from  a  similitude  between  them ; 
as  the  allegory  of  Hagar  and  Sarah. 
Some  distinguish  them  into  real  and  per- 
sonal ;  by  the  former  intending  the  ta- 
bernacles, temples,  and  religious  insti- 
tutions ;  and  under  the  latter,  including 
what  are  called  providential  and  per- 
sonal types.  While  we  may  justly  con- 
sider the  death  of  Christ,  and  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  as  events  that 
are  typified  in  the  Old  Testament,  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  consider  every 
thing  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scrro- 
ture  as  a  type,  for  this  will  expose  the 
whole  doctrine  of  types  to  ridicule :  for  in- 
stance, what  can  be  a  greater  burlesque 
on  the  Scriptures  to  suppose,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  extraction  of  Eve 
from  the  side  of  Adam,  while  he  was  in 
a  deep  sleep,  was  intended  as  a  type  of 
the  Roman  soldiers'  piercing  our  Sa- 
viour's side  while  he  slept  the  sleep  of 
death  ?  Such  ideas  as  these,  vented  some- 
times by  novices,  and  sometimes  by  more 
aged  divines,  give  a  greater  proof  of 
the  wildiiess  of  their  fancies  than  the 
correctness  of  their  judgments.  See 
Mather  and  M'Etven  on  tlie  Types; 
Ridgley^s  DiiK  quest.  35. 

TYTHE,  the  tenth  part  of  all  fruits, 
&c.  a  revenue  payable  to  the  clergy. 
Thetythes  amongtne  Jews  were  of  three 
sorts.  The  first  to  the  Levites,  for  their 
maintenance.  Numb.  xviiL  21. — ^24.  The 
second  for  the  feasts  and  sacrifices, 
Deut.  xiv.  22 ;  and  the  third  for  the 
poor  every  third  year.  Deut.  xiv.  28, 
29.    See  Sufifi.  Pa/iers, 


v&  u. 


VALENTINIANS,  a  sect  who 
sprung  up  in  the  second  century^  and 
were  sOiMllfed  from  their  leader  Valen- 
tinus.  Tn^  Valentinians  were  only  a 
branch  of  the  Gnostics,  who  realizea  or 
personified  the  Platonic  ideas  concem- 
mg  the  Deity,  whom  they  called  Flero- 
fna,  or  Plenitude.  Their  system  was 
this :  the  first  principle  is  Bythos,  i.  e. 
Depth,  which  remained  many  ages  un- 
laiown,  having  with  it  Ennoe  or  Thought, 


and  Siege  or  Silence :  from  these  sprung 
the  Nous  or  Intelligence,  which  is  the 
only  Son,  equal  to  and  alone  capable  o£ 
comprehending  the  Bythos.  The  sister 
of  Nous  they  called  Aletheia  or  Truth; 
and  these  constituted  the  first  quatemi- 
ty  of  ^ons,  M^ich  were  the  source  and 
original  of  all  the  rest ;  for  Nous  and 
Aletheia  produced  the  world  and  lifc^ 
and  from  these  two  proceeded  man  and 
the  church.    But,  hJesides  these   eight 
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principal  ^ons  there  were  twenty-two 
more ;  the  last  of  which,  called  Sophia^ 
being  desirous  to  anive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  Bythos,  gave  herself  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness,  which  created  in  her 
Anger  and  Fear,  of  which  was  bom 
Matter.  But  the  Hoi*os  or  Bounder 
stopped  her,  presei*ved  her  in  the  Ple- 
roma,  and  restored  her  to  perfection. 
Sophia  then  produced  the  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  brought  the  uEons 
to  their  last  perfection,  and  made  every 
one  of  them  contribute  their  utmost  to 
form  a  Saviour.  Her  Enthymese  or 
Thought,  dwelling  near  the  Pleroma, 
perfected  by  the  Christ,  produced  every 
thin^  that  is  in  this  world  by  its  divei's 
passions.  The  Christ  sent  mto  it  me 
Saviour,  accomp&nied  with  angels,  who 
delivered  it  from  its  passions  without 
anniliilating  it:  from  thence  was  formed 
corporeal  matter.  And  in  this  manner 
did  they  romance  concerning  God,  na-. 
ture,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

VATICAN  MANUSCRIPT,  one  of 
the  principal  Greek  manuscripts  now 
extant.  It  contained  originally  the  whole 
Greek  Bible.  The  aee  of  this  manu- 
script is  supposed  to  oe  no  higher  than 
the  fifth  century.  See  No.  29,  article 
Bible. 

VANITY, emptiness.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  man  who  wishes  you  to  think 
more  highly  of  him  than  what  he  really 
deserves ;  hence  the  vain  man  flatters 
in  order  to  be  flattered ;  is  always  fond 
of  praise,  endeavours  to  bribe  others 
into  a  good  opinion  of  himself  by  his 
complsusance,  and  sometimes  even  by 
gooa  offices,  though  often  displayed  with 
unnecessary  ostentation.  The  term  is 
likewise  applied  to  this  world,  as  unsa- 
tisfactory, Ecc.  i.  2  J  to  lying,  Ps.  iv.  2 ; 
to  idols,  Deut.  xxxiL  21 ;  to  whatever 
disappoints  our  hopes,  Ps.  Ix.  11.  See 
Pride. 

UBIQUITARIANS,  fbrmed  from 
ubique,  **  every  where,"  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  a  sect  of  Lutherans  which 
rose  and  qjread  itself  in  Germany ;  and 
whose  distinguishing  doctrine  was,  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  every  wherc, 
or  in  every  place. 

Brentius,  one  of  the  earliest  reformers, 
is  said  to  have  first  broached  this  en*or 
in  1560.  Luther  himself,  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Zuinglius,  had  thrown  out 
some  unguarded  escpressions  that  seem- 
ed to  implv  a  belietof  the  omnipresence 
of  the  boay  of  Christ ;  bi^  he  became 
senuble  afterwards  that  this  opinion  was 
attended  with  ^eat  difficulties,  and  par- 
ticulaiiy  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made 
use  of  as  a  proof  c$  Christ's  corporeal 


presence  in  the  eucharist.  However, 
after  the  death  of  Luther,  this  absurd 
hypothesis  was  renewed,  and  dressed  up 
in  a  specious  and  plausible  form  by 
Brentius,  Chemnitius,  and  Andraeai 
who  maintained  the  communication  of 
the  properties  of  Christ's  divinity  to  his 
human  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious, 
that  every  Luthemn  who  believes  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  whatever 
he  may  pretend,  must  be  an  Ubiquita- 
rian. 

UBIQUITY,  omnipreseiice;  an  at- 
tribute of  the  IDiety,  whereby  he  is  al- 
ways intimately  present  to  all  things. 
See  Omniscience. 

UCKEW^ALLJSTS,  a  sect  which 
derived  its  denomination  from  Uke- 
Walles,  a  native  of  Friesland,  who  pub- 
lished his  sentiments  in  1637.  He  en- 
tertained a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
eternal  state  of  Judas  and  the  rest  of 
Christ's  murderer.  His  argument  was 
this,  that  the  period  of  time  which  ex- 
tended from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  time  of 
deep  ignorance,  during  which  the  Jews 
were  destitute  of  divine  light;  and 
that,  of  consequence,  the  sins^d  enor- 
mities which  were  committed  during 
this  interval  were  in  a  great  measure 
excusable,  and  could  not  merit  the  se- 
verest displays  of  the  divine  justice. 
This  denomination  strictly  adhered  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mennonites. 

VEDAS,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
doos, believed  to  be  revealed  by  God, 
and  called  immortal.  They  are  consi- 
dered as  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge, 
human  and  divine,  and  are  four  in  num- 
ber. The  principal  part  of  them  is  that 
which  explains  the  duties  of  man  in  me- 
thodical arrangement.  The  fourth  book 
contains  a  system  of  divine  ordinances. 
See  the  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re^ 

VENERATION,  an  affection  com- 
pounded of  awe  and  love,  and  wliich  of 
all  others  becomes  creatures  to  bear  to- 
ward their  infinitely  perfect  Creator. 
See  Devotion. 

VERACITY  OF  GOD,  is  his  truth, 
or  an  exact  correspondence  and  con- 
formity between  his  word  and  his  mind. 
Moses  says,  *'He  is  a  God  of  truth." 
He  is  true  in  and  of  himself;  he  truly 
and  really  exists ;  he  is  the  tnie  and 
living  God :  all  his  perfections  are  true 
and  real ;  truth  is  essential  to  him ;  it  is 
pure  and  perfect  in  him ;  it  is  the  first 
and  original  in  him  ;  he  is  the  fountain 
of  truth :  all  his  works  in  creation,  pro- 
vidence, and  grace,  are  according  to 
truth.     See  Faithfulness  of  Cod. 

VERSCHORISTS,  a  sect  that  de- 
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rived  its  den6miuation  from  Jacob  Ver- 
schoor,  a  native  of  Flushing,  who  in  the 
year  1680,  out  of  a  perverse  and  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  the  tenets  of  Coc- 
cehis  and  Spinosa  produced  a  new  form 
of  religion,  equally  i-emarkable  for  its 
extravagance  and  impiety.  His  disci- 
ples and  followers  were  called  Hebrews, 
CO  account  of  the  zeal  and  assiduity 
with  which  they  all,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Their 
sentunents  were  nearly  the  same  as  the 
HaUemists.    See  Hattemists. 

VICAR,  a  priest  of  a  parish,  the  pre- 
dial tjrthes  whereof  are  impropriate  or 
appropriated  ^  that  ir,  belong  either  to  a 
chapter,  religious  house,  &c.  or  to  a  lay- 
man, who  receives  them,  and  only  al- 
lows the  vicai'  the  small  tythes,  or  a 
convenient  salary. 

VICE,  a  fault ;  the  opposite  to  virtue. 

VIGIL,  the  eve  or  day  before  any  so- 
lemn feast,  because  then  Christians  were 
wont  to  watch,  fast  and  pray  in  their 
churches. 

VIRTUE,  a  term  used  in  various  sig- 
nifications. Some  define  it  to  be  "  living 
according  to  nature ;"  others,  "  univer- 
sal benevolence  to  hcinij/'  Some,  again, 
place  it  **  in  regard  lu  tmth  ;*'  others  in 
**  the  moral  sense."  Some  place  it  m 
"the  imitation  of  God;"  others,  "in 
the  love  of  God  and  our  fellow-crea- 
tures.*' Some,  again,  think  it  consists 
•*  in  mediocrity,"  supposing  vice  to  con- 
sist in  extremes;  otuers  have  placed  it 
in  **a  wise  regard  to  our  own  interest." 
Dr.  Smith  refers  it  to  the  principle  of 
svmpathy;  and  Palcy  defines  it  to  be 
the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the 
sake  of  everlasting  happiness.  Some  of 
these  definitions  are  certainly  objection- 
able. Perhaps  those  wlio  place  it  in 
the  love  of  God  and  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, may  come  as  near  to  the  truth  as 
any.  See  -fedwarc?*  and  Jameson  on  Vir- 
tue; Grove'8  and  Foley's  Moral  Phil, 
Cumberland's  Jmw  of  JVature,  cap.  1. 
}  4;  Beattie's  Elements  of  Moral  Sci- 
ence, vol  il  p.  8,  77;  Dr,  Watts*  Self 
Lave  and  Virtue  Reconciled^  2d  vol.  of 
his  work,  last  edition. 

VISION,  the  supernatural  represen- 
tation pn  an  object  to  a  man  when  waking, 
as  in  a  ^lass  which  places  the  visage  be- 
fore him.  It  was  one  of  the  ways  ih 
which  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  re- 
veal himself  to  the  prophets,  Is.  L  1.  Is. 
xxi.  2. 

,  VISITATION,  the  survey  or  inspec- 
^on  performed  by  a  bishop  in  his  dio- 
cess,  to  examme  into  the  state  of  the 
church.    Ju  a  divine  or  spiritual  sense, 


it  is  taken  either  for  a  commiuucalion  of 
divine  love,  or  for  any  calamity  affecting 
a  nation. 

UNBELIEF,  the  refiismg  assent  to 
testimony.  It  is  often  taken  for  distrust 
of  God's  faithfulness,  but  more  jwiti- 
cularly  for  the  (^crediting  the  testimo- 
ny of  God's  word  concerning  his  Son, 
John  iii.  18,  19.  John  xvL  9.  **  It  in- 
cludes," says  Dr.  Guise,  "disaffec- 
tion to  God,  disregard  to  his  word,  pre- 
judices against  the  Redeemer,  readiness 
to  give  credit  to  any  other  than  him,  in- 
ordinate love  to  the  world,  and  pr^er- 
ring  of  the  applause  of  men  to  the  ap- 
probation of  God." — ^**  Unbelief,"  says 
the  great  Chamock,  **  is  the  greatest 
si?i,  as  it  is  the  fountsun  of  all  sin :  it  was 
Adam's  first  sin ;  it  is  a  sin  against  the 
Gospel,  against  the  highest  testimotiy; 
a  refusal  to  accept  of  Christ  upon  the 
terms  of  the  GospeL  It  strikes  pecu- 
liarly at  God ;  is  tne  greatest  reproach 
of  him,  robs  him  of  his  glory,  a  contra- 
diction to  his  will,  and  a  contempt  of  his 
authority."  The  causes  of  unbelief  are 
Satan,  ignorance,  pride,  and  sensuality. 
The  danger  of  it  is  great ;  it  hardens  the 
heart,  fills  with  presumption,  creates 
impatience,  deceives  witn  error,  and 
finally  exposes  to  condemnation,  John 
iil  11.  Chamock's  Works,  voL  iL  p. 
601;  Case's  Sermons,  ser.  2;  BisAoJi 
Portezis's  Sermons,  voL  L  ser,  2 ;  JOhr, 
Owen's  Reasons  of  Faiths  HarmanCs 
Compendium,  vol.  iL  p.  26;  ChurchilC% 
Essay  on  Unbelief, 

UNBELIEVERS  are  of  three  sorts. 
1.  Those  who,  having  heard  the  Gos- 
pel, reject  it— 2.  Those  who  verbally 
assent  to  it,  yet  know  not  to  what  they 
assent,  or  why  they  believe.— 3.  They 
who,  whatever  knowledge  they  may 
have  of  certain  speculative  points  of  di- 
vinity, yet  obey  not  the  truth,  but  hve 
in  sin. 

The  following  is  a  striking  descrip- 
tion given  by  Marlon  of  an  unbeliever 
(Ser.  i.  vol.  iiL  ^e.  trans/)  **  He  is  a 
man  without  morals,  probity,  faith,  or 
character;  who  owns  no  rule  but  his 
passions,  no  law  but  his  iniquitous 
thoughts,  no  master  but  his  de^res,  no 
check  but  the  dread  of  authority,  no 
God  but  himself;  an  unnatural  cluld; 
since  he  believes  that  chance  alone  hath 
given  him  fathers;  a  faithless  friend, 
seeing  he  looks  upon  men  merely  as  the 
wretched  fhiits  of  a  wild  and  fortuitous 
concurrence  to  whom  he  is  connected 
only  by  tranatory  ties:  a  cruel  master, 
seemg  he  is  convmced  that  the  stitmg- 
est  and  the  most  fortunate  have  always 
reason  on  their  side.  Who  could  hence- 
forth place  any  dependence  on  such? 
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They  no  longer  fear  a  God ;  they  no 
longer  respect  men ;  they  look  forward 
to  nothing  after  this  lite:  virtue  and 
vice  are  merdy  prejudices  of  education 
in  their  eyes,  and  the  consequences  of 
popular  credulity.  Adulteries,  revenge, 
olasphemies,  the  blackest  treacheries, 
abominations  which  v/c  dare  not  even 
.  name,  are  no  longer  in  their  opinion  but 
human  prohibiticms  established  through 
Uie  policy  of  legislatoi*s.  According  to 
them,  the  most  horrible  crimes  or  the 
purest  virtues  are  all  equally  the  same, 
since  an  eternal  annihilation  shall  soon 
equalise  the  just  and  the  impious,  and 
for  ever  confound  them  both  in  the 
dreary  mansion  of  the  tomb.  Wliat 
monstei-s,  then,  must  such  be  upon  the 
earth  !'* 

UNCHANGEABLENESS       OF 
GOD.   See  Faithfulness  and  Immu-^ 

TABILITY  OF  GOD. 

UNCTION,  in  matters  of  religion,  is 
used  for  the  character  conferred  on  sa- 
cred thmgs  by  anointing  them  with  oil. 
Unctions  wece  very  frequent  among  the 
Hebrews.  They  anointed  both  their 
kings  and  high  priests  at  the  ceremony 
of  tneu:  inauguration.  They  also  anoint- 
ed the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle 
and  temple,  to  sanctify  and  consecrate 
them  to  the  service  of  God.  In  the  an- 
cient Christian  church,  unction  accom- 
panied the  ceremonies  of  baptism  and 
coniirmation.  Extreme  unction,  or  the 
anointing  persons  in  the  article  of  death, 
was  also  practised  by  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, in  compliance  with  the  precept  of 
St.  James,  chap.  v.  14, 15  ;  and  this  ex- 
treme unction  the  Romish  church  has 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament. 
It  is  administered  to  none  but  such  as 
are  affected  with  some  mortal  disease, 
or  in  a  decrepit  age.  It  is  refused  to  im- 
penitent persons,  as  also  to  criminals. 
Xhe  parts  to  be  anointed  are,  the  eyes, 
the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  the 
hands,  the  feet,  and  the  reins.  The 
laity  are  anointed  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  but  priests  on  the  back  of  it,  be- 
cause the  palms  of  their  hands  have 
been  already  consecrated  by  ordination. 

The  oil  with  which  the  sick  person  is 
anointed,  represents,  it  is  said,  the 
^race  of  Gcid,  which  is  poured  down 
uito  the  soul ;  and  the  prayer  used  at 
the  time  of  anointing,  expresses  the  re- 
mission of  ^^s  thereby  granted  to  the 
sick  person :  for  the  prayer  is  this — "  By 
this  holy  unction,  and  his  own  most  pious 
mercy,  may  the  Almighty  God  foi;^ve 
thee  whatever  sins  thou  hast  committed 
^t/  the  eight,"  when  the  eyes  are  anoint- 
ed ;  by  me  hearing,  when  the  ears  are 
jaiomted :  and  so  3i  the  other  senses. 
5U* 


The  passage  before-mentioned  fiom 
St.  James  i*especting  the  anointing  with 
oil,  has  been  a  source  of  difficulty  to  some 
pious  minds;  but  in  oi'dcr  to  under- 
stand it,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
anointing  with  oil  was  an  ordinance  for 
the  miraculous  cure  of  sick  persons 
(Mark  vi.  13.)  But  since  those  extra- 
ordinary gifts  are  ceased,  as  being  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  Gospel,  Of  course  there  is  no  war- 
rant now  for  using  that  ceremony. 

UNDERSTANDING,  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  thin^  distinctly;  or  that 
power  of  the  mmd  by  whicn  we  arrive 
at  a  proper  idea  or  judgment  of  tilings. 
See  Judgment,  Mind,  Soul. 

UNIFORMITY,  regularity:  aami- 
litude  or  I'esemblance  between  the  parts 
of  a  whole.  The  word  is  particiuarly 
used  for  one  and  the  same  form  of  pub^ 
lie  prayers,  administration  of  sacm- 
ments,  and  other  rites,  &c.  of  the  church 
of  England,  prescribed  by  the  famous 
Stat.  l^iz.  and  13, 14,  Carol- 11.  cap.  4. 
called  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

UNION  TO  CHRIST,  that  act  of 
divine  grace  by  which  we  are  joined  to 
Christ ;  and  is  considered,  1.  As  virtual, 
or  that  which  was  formed  from  all  eter- 
nit}',  Eph.  i.  4.-2.  Fital,  or  s/iirituai, 
formed  m  the  moment  of  our  regenera- 
tion, John  xvii.  26, 1  John  iv.  13.  It  is 
represented  in  the  Scripture  by  the 
strongest  expressions  language  can  ad-» 
mit  of,  and  even  comparea  to  the  imion 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  John 
xvii.  11,  21,  8cc.  It  is  also  compared  to 
the  union  of  a  vine  and  its  branches, 
John  XV.  4, 5.  To  the  union  of  our  food 
with  our  bodies,  John  vL  56,  57.  To 
the  union  of  the  body  with  the  head, 
Eph.  iv.  15, 16.  To  the  conjugal  union, 
Eph-  V.  23, 30.  To  the  union  of  a  king 
and  his  subjects,  Matt.  xxv.  34, 40.  To 
a  building,  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5.  Eph.  ii.  21, 
22.  It  is  also  represented  by  an  identitjr 
or  sameness  of  spirit,  1  Cor.  vi.  17.  By 
an  identity  of  body,  1  Cor.,  xii.  12,  27, 
By  an  identity  of  interest.  Matt.  xxv. 
40.  John  XX.  17.  This  union  must  be 
considered  not  as  a  Inere  mental  union 
only  in  comfort  or. notion ;  nor  a  physi- 
cal union  as  between  the  head  ahd  the 
members ;  nor  as  an  essential  union,  or 
union  with  the  divine  nature ;  but  as  a 
mystical  union,  Eph.  v.  32.  Honourable 
union,  1  John  in.  1,  2.  Supeniatural 
union,  1  Cor.  I.  30.  Holy,  1  John  iii, 
24.  Necessary,  John  xv.  4.  Inviola- 
ble, Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  Some  state  it 
thus :  1.  An  union  of  natui'es,  Heb.  ii. 
11. — 2.  Of  actions,  his  obedience  being 
,  imputed  to  us,  and  our  sms  reckoned  to 
I  him,  2  Cor.  v.  21.— 3.  Of  life,  Col  iii.  4.- 
4  F 
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4.  Of  BcntiiDCtit,  2  Cor.  v.  17.— 5.  Of  in- 
terest. Matt.  XXV.  34, 6cc.— 6.  Of  affec- 
tion, 2  Cor.  V.  14. — 7,  Of  residence,  John 
XV  ii.  24.  The  advarUa^es  of  it  are 
knowledge,  Eph.  L  18.  Fellowship, 
1  Cor.  L  9.  Security,  John  xv.  Felicity, 
1  Pet  L  8.  Spirituality,  John  xv.  8.  and 
indeed,  all  the  rich  commumcations  of 
spiritual  blessings  here  and  hereafter, 
CoL  L  22.  The  evidences  of  union  to 
Christ  are,  light  in  the  understanding, 
1  Pet  ii.  9.  Affection  to  him,  John  xiv. 
21.  Frequent  communion  with  him, 
1  John  L  3.  Delight  in  his  word,  ordi- 
nances, and  people,  Psal.  xxviL  4.  Psal. 
cxix.  Submis^on  to  his  will,  and  con- 
formity to  his  image,  1  John  iL  5.  Dick- 
ijtaon'a  Letters,  let.  17;  Fiavel's  Me- 
thod of  Grace,  sgt.  2;  Polhillon  Unionj 
3rcwn*s  Comfiend.  b.  5.  ch.  1. 

UNION  HYPOSTATICAL,  is  the 
union  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
with  the  divine,  constituting  two  natures 
in  one  person.  Not  consubstantially,  as 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  nor 
/ihysicaliy,  SL&  soul  and  body  united  in 
one  person:  nor  mysticallt/,  as  is  be- 
tween Christ  and  believers ;  but  so  as 
that  the  manhood  subsists  in  the  second 
person,  yet  without  making  confu^cm, 
both  making  but  one  pei*son.  It  was 
miraculoitSfiJuke  i.  34,  35.  ComfUete 
and  real :  Christ  took  a  real  human  body 
and  soul,  and  not  in  appearance.  Inse- 
Jiarable,  Heb.  vii.  25.  For  the  reasons 
of  this  union,  see  article  Mediator. 

UNITARIANS,  those  who  confine 
the  glory  and  attributes  of  divinity  to  the 
Father,  and  not  allowing  It  to  the  Son  or 
Holy  Spirit.  They  are  the  same  as  the 
Socinians.    See  Socinians. 

UNITED  BRETHREN.    See  Mo- 

R  AVIANS. 

UNITY  OF  GOD,  a  term  made  use 
of  to  denote  that  there  is  but  one  God  or 
self-existent  Bein^.  The  unity  of  God 
Is  argued  from  his  necessary  existence, 
self-sufficiency,  perfection,  indepen- 
dence, and  omnipotence ;  from  the 
unity  of  design  in  the  works  of  nature : 
and  from  there  being  no  necesaty  ot 
having  more  g;ods  than  one:  but  the 
Scriptures  set  it  beyond  all  doubt,  Deut 
vL  4.  Psalm  Ixxxvi.  10.  Isa.  xliil  10. 
Mark  xii.  29.  John  xvii.  3.  Rom.  iiix 
30.  1  Cor.  viii.  4,  6.  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  See 
Polytheism  ;  Abcmethy  on  the  At- 
tributes ofGody  vol.  i.  ser.  5 ;  Wilkins*s 
J^atural  Religion,  p.  113,  14;  Howe's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  73 ;  Gill^s  Divini- 
ty, vol.  i.  8va  edit  p.  183;  Ridgl^*s 
Jjiv.  question  8. 

UNIVERSALISTS,  those  who  sup- 
pose that,  as  Christ  died  for  all,  so,  be- 
fore he  shall  have  delivered  up  his 


mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  Father,  aU 
shall  be  broueht  to  a  participatioii  <tf 
the  benefits  of  his  death,  in  ihiskc  resto- 
ration to  holiness  and  happiness.  They 
teach,  that  the  wicked  wiU  receive  a 
punishment  apportioned  to  their  crimes; 
that  punishment  itself  is  a  mediatorial 
work,  and  founded  up(Hi  mercy ;  that  it 
is  a  mean  of  humbung,  subdvung,  and 
finally  reconciling  the  sinner  to  God. 
They  suppose  that  the  words  etema), 
everlasting,  &c  as  they  sometimes  apply 
to  the  things  which  have  ended,  so  they 
cannot  apply  to  endless  misery.  They 
say,  this  doctrine  is  the  most  consonant 
to  the  perfecticms  of  the  Deity,  most 
wor&y  of  the  character  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled upon  any  other  plan.  They  teach 
their  followers  ardent  love  to  God;  and 
peace,  meekness,  candour,  and  uiuver- 
sal  love  to  men,  they  obsei've;,  are  the 
natural  result  of  these  views. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Universalists 
were  embraced  by  Origen  in  the  3d  cen- 
tury, and  in  more  modem  times  by  Che- 
vaher  Ramsay,  Dr.  Cheyne,  Mr.  Hart- 
ley, and  others.  But  one  of  ,the  great- 
est advocates  for  this  doctrine  was  Dr. 
Chauncy.  His  arguments  are  these:  1. 
Christ  died  not  for  a  select  number  of 
men  only,  but  for  mankind  unrversally, 
and  without  exception  or  limitation,  for 
the  sacred  Scriptures  ai-e  singularly 
emphatical  in  expressing  this  truth,  1 
Thes.  V.  10.  1  Cor.  xv.  3.  Rom.  v.  6.  1 
Pet.  iil  18.  John  i.  29.  John  iiL  16, 17. 
1  John  iL  2.  Heb.  il  9.-2,  It  is  the 
purpose  of  God  according  to  his  good 
pleasure  that  mankind  universally,  in 
coiisequence  of  the  death  of  his  Sc»  Je- 
sus Christ,  shall  certainly  and  finally  be 
saved,  Rom.  v.  12,  &c.  Rom.  viii.  19— 
24.  CoL  L  19,  20.  Eph.  iv.  10.  Eph.  L  9, 
10.  2  Tim.  L  4. — 3.  As  a  mean,  in  or- 
der to  men's  being  made  meet  for  sal- 
vation, God  will  sooner  or  later,  in  this 
state  or  another,  reduce  them  all  under 
a  willing  and  obedient  subjection  to  his 
moral  government,  1  John  iiL  8.  John 
L  29.  Matt  L  21.  Psalm  viiL  5,  6.  Heb. 
iL  6,  9.  Phil.  iL  9—11. 1  Cor.  xv.  24— 
29. — *.  The  Scripture  language  con- 
cerning the  reduced  or  restored,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mediatory  interposition 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  such  as  leads  us  into 
the  thought,  that  it  is  comprehensive  of 
mankind  universally.  Rev.  v.  13. 

The  opponents,  however,  of  Dr. 
Chauncy,  and  this  doctrine,  obser\'e,  on 
the  contrary  side,  that  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures expressly  declare  that  the  punisn- 
ment  of  the  nnally  impenitent  snail  be 
eternal.  Matt,  xvil  8.  Matt.  xxv.  41, 
46.  Mark  ix.  43.  Rev.  xiv.  11.  2  Thes, 
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I.  9.  Eph.  ii.  17.  Jude  13.  Rev.  ix.  3. 
Rev.  XX.  10.  Matt  xii.  31,  32.  Luke 
xii.  10.  Mark  iii.  29.  1  John  V.  16. 
Heb.  i.  4,  6.  Heb.  x.  26,  27.  Matt  xxvi. 
24.  See  articles  Destructionists, 
Hell. 

The  title  of  Universalists  distinguishes 
those  who  embrace  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Relly.  See  Rellyanists.  Dr. 
Joseph  Huntingdon  was  a  peat  advocate 
also  for  universal  salvation,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  posthumous  work  of  his, 
entitled,  **  Calvinism  improved ;  or  the 
Gospel  illustrated  in  a  Svstem-  of  real 
Grace  issuing  m  the  Salvation  of  all 
Men."  This  work  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Nathan  Strong,  minister  of  Hart- 
ford, in  Connecticut,  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  misery  with  the  infinite  benevo- 
lence of  God. 

This  doctrine  of  universal  salvation, 
or  restoration,  besides  bein^  generally 
acknowledged  by  the  Socmians,  has 
been  defended  in  England  by  Mr.  Win 


Chester,  and  after  him  by  Mr.  Vidler 
and  others.  The  latter  has  been  op- 
posed by  Mr.  A.  Fuller  and  Mr.  C. 


Jerram.  Dr,  Chauncy*8  Salvation  of 
all  Men;  Whitens  Restoration  of  all 
Things;  Hartly  on  Man;  Universal- 
ists' Miscellany;  Fuller^ s  Letters  to 
Vidler;  and  Letters  to  an  Universalist, 
containing  a  Review  of  that  Contro- 
versy,  by  Scrutator;  Mr.  Sfiaulding*s 
Treatise  on  Uhiversalism,  published  in 
America; 

UNPARDONABLE  SIN.  See  Sin, 
{8. 

VOW,  a  solemn  and  religious  pro- 
mise or  oath.  [See  Oath.]  It  is  more 
particularly  taken  for  a  solemn  pro- 
mise made  to  God,  in  which  we  bind 
ourselves  to  do  or  forbear  somewhat  for 
the  promoting  of  his  glory.  Under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  vows  were 
very  common.  Judges  xi.  Numbers 
XXX.  But  in  the  New  Testament  there 
is  no  command  wl;iatever  for  the  obser- 
vation of  them.  Hence  it  is  supposed 
that  vows  belong  more  to  the  ceremo- 
nial law  than  to  the  Gospel ;  and  that 
*we  are  to  be  more  dependent  on  divine 
gjrace  to  keep  us,  than  to  make  resolu- 
tions and  vows  which  we  do  not  know 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  perform ;  and 
we  certa'nly  ought  not  to  vow  any  thing 
but  what  we  are  able  to  perform. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM  flight  and 
perfection,)  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
a  certain  oracular  manner  of  consulting 
God,  which  was  done  by  the  high 
priest,  dressed  in  his  robes,  and  having 
on  hisp<vctoral,  or  breast-plate.  There 
liave  been  a  variety  of  opinions   re- 


specting the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
after  all  we  cannot  determine  what 
they  were.  The  use  made  of  them  was, 
to  consult  God  in  difficult  cases  relating 
to  the  whole  state  of  Israel,  and  some- 
times in  cases  relating  to  the  king,  the 
sanhedrim,  the  general  of  the  army,  or 
some  other  great  personage. 

URSULINES,  an  order  of  nuns, 
founded  originally  by  St.  Angela,  of 
Brescia,  in  the  year  1537,  and  so  called 
from  St  Ursula,  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated. 

.At  first,  these  religious  did  not  live  in 
community,  but  abode  separately  in 
their  fathers'  houses;  and  their  em- 
plbyment  was  to  search  for  the  afflicted, 
to  comfort  them;  for  the  ignorant,  to 
instinct  them ;  and  for  the  poor,  to  re- 
lieve them ;  to  visit  the  hospitals,  and 
to  attend  upon  the  sick ;  in  short,  to  be 
always  i-eady  to  do  acts  of  charity  and 
compassion.  In  1544,  pope  Paul  III. 
confii'med  the  institution  of  the  Ursu- 
lines.  Sir  Charles  Borromeo  brought 
some  of  them  from  Brescia  to  Milan, 
where  they  multipUed  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  and 
his  successors  Sixtus  V.  and  *Paul  V. 
granted  new  privileges  to  this  congre- 
gation. In  process  of  time,  the  Ursu- 
imes,  who  before  lived  separately,  be- 
gan to  live  in  community,  and  embrace 
the  regular  life.  The  first  who  did  so 
were  the  Ursulines  of  Paris,  established 
there  in  1604,  who  entered  into  the 
cloister  in  the  year  1614,  by  virtue  of  a 
bull  of  pope  Paul  V.  The  foundress  of 
the  Ursulines  of  France  was  JMadame 
Frances  de  Bermond,  who,  in  1574,  en- 
gaged about  twenty-five  young  women 
of  Avignon  to  embrace  the  institute  of 
St.  Angela  of  Brescia.  The  principal 
employ  of  the  Ursulines,  since  their  es- 
tablishment into  a  regular  order,  were 
to  instruct  young  women;  and  their 
monasteries  were  a  kind  of  schools, 
where  youn^  ladies  of  the  best  families 
received  their  education. 

USURY,  the  gain  taken  for  the  loan 
of  money  or  wares.  The  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  lend  money  upon  usury  to 
strangers,  Deut  xxiii.  20;  but  were 
prohibited  to  take  usury  from  tiieir 
brethren  of  Israel,  at  least,  if  they  were 
poor,  Exod.  xxii.  25.  Lev.  xxv.  35,  37. 
From  the  Scriptures  speaking  against 
the  practice  of  usury,  somehave  thought 
it  unlawfiil,  Psal.  xv.  5.  Prov.  xxviii.  8. 
Ezek.  xviii.  8.  But  it  is  replied,  that 
usury  there  only  means  immoderate  in- 
terest, or  opi^ression,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  indigent  circumstances  of 
our  neighbour;  and  that  it  seems  as 
lawful  for  a  man  to  receive  mtei'est  for 
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money,  which  another  takes  pam  with, 
improves,  and  runs  the  hazard  of  in 
trade,  as  it  is  to  receive  rent  for  our  land 
which  another  takes  pain  with,  improves, 
but  runs  the  hazard  of  in  husbandry. 


VULGATE,  a  very,  ancient  ti^ansla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  onlyone  ac- 
knowledged by  the  church  of  Home  to 
be  authentic.    See  Bible,  J^o.  32. 


w. 


•  a 


WALDENSES,  or  Valdenses,  a 
sect  of  reformers,  who  made  their  first 
appearance  about  the  year  1160.  They 
were  most  numerous  about  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont ;  and  hence,  some  say,  they 
were  called  Valdenses,  or  Vaudois,  and 
not  from  Peter  Valdo,  as  others  suppose. 
Mosheim^  however,  gives  this  account 
of  them :  he  says,,  that  Peter,  an  opu- 
lent merchant  ot  Lyons,  sumamed  Fal- 
denais,  or  Validmua,  from  Vaux,  or 
Waldum,  a  town  in  the  marqvdsate  of 
Lyons,  being  exti*emely  zealous  for  the 
advancement  of  true  piety  and  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  employed  a  certain 
priest,  called  Sie/ihanus  de  Evisa^  about 
the  year  1160,  in  translating,  from  La- 
tin into  French,  the  four  Gospels,  with 
other  books  of  holy  Scripture,  and  the 
most  remarkable  sentences  of  the  an- 
cient doctors,  which  were  so  highly  es- 
teemed in  this  century.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  perused  these  sacred  books  with 
a  proper  degree  of  attention,  than  he 
perceived  that  tlie  religion  which  was 
now  taught  in  the  Roman  church,  dif- 
fered totally  from  tliat  which  was  ori- 
ginally inculcated  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Struck  v/itn  this  glaring  con- 
tradiction between  the  doctrines  of  the 
pontiffs  and  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
and  animated  with  zeal,  he  abandoned 
his  mercantile  vocation,  distributed  his 
riches  among  the  poor  (whence  the 
Waldenses  were  called /ioor  men  of  Ly- 
ons^ and  forming  an  association  with 
other  pious  men  who  had  adopted  his 
sentiments  and  his  turn  of  devotion,  he 
began,  in  the  year  1180,  to  assume  the 
quality  of  a  public  teacher,  and  to  in- 
struct the  multitude  in  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  Christianity. 

.  Soon  after  Peter  had  assumed  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry,  the  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  and  the  other  rulers  <^'  the 
church  in  that  province,  vi|;orously  op- 
posed him.  However,  their  opposition 
was  unsuccessful;  for  the  punty  and 
simplicity  of  that  religion  which  these 
good  men  taught,  the  spotless  inno- 
cence that  ^one  forth  in  their  lives  jukI 
actions,  and  the  noble  contempt  of 
ridies  and  honours  which  was  cjou- 


spicuous  in  the  whole  of  their  conduct 
and  conversation,  appeared  so  engaging 
to  all  such- as  had  any  sense  oi  true 
piety,  that  the  number  of  their  follow- 
ers daily  increased.  They  accordingly 
formed  i-eligious  assemblies,  first  in 
France,  and  afterwards  in  Lombardy; 
fi*om  whence  they  propagated  their  sect 
throughout  the  other  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope with  incredible  rapidity,  and  with 
such  invmcible  fortitude,  >  that  neither 
fire  nor  sword,  nor  the  most  cruel  in- 
ventions of  merciless  pereecution,  could 
damp  their  ^eal,  or  entirely  ruin  their 
cause. 

The  attempts  of  Peter  Waldus  and 
his  followers  were  neither    employed, 
nor  designed  to  introduce  new  doctnnes 
mto  the  church,  nor  to  propose  new  ar- 
ticles of  faith  to  Christians.    AH  they 
aimed  at  was,  to  reduce  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  and  the  man- 
ners both  o^  the  clergy  and  people,  to 
that  amiable  simplicity  and  primitive 
sanctity  that  characterized  the  apostolic 
ages,  and  which  appear  so  strongly  re- 
commended in  the  precepts   and  in- 
junctions of  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
holy  religion.    In  consequence  of  this 
de^gn,  they  complained  that  the  Ro- 
man church  had  degenerate^  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  from  its  primi- 
tive purity  and  sanctity.    They  denied 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontifif, 
and  maintained  that  the  rulers  and  mi- 
nisters of  the  church  were  obliged,  by 
their  vocation,  to  imitate  the  poverty 
of  the  apostles,,  and  to  procure  for  them- 
selves a  subsistenge  by  the  work  of  their 
hands.    They  considered  eveiy  Chris- 
tian as,  in  a  certain  measure,  qualified 
and  authorised  to  instruct,  exhort  and 
confirm  the  brethren  in  their  Christian 
course;  and  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  penitential  discipline  of 
the  church,  i.  e.  the  expiation  of  trans- 
gressions by  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms, 
which  the  new-invented  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgences had  almost  totally  atiolished. 
They  at  the  same  time  affiiined,  that 
every  pious  Christian  was  qualified  and 
entitled  to  prescribe  to  the  pei^itent  the 
kind  or  degree  of  satisfaction  or  expia* 
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tion  that  their  transgressions  required ; 
diat  confession  made  to  priests  was  by 
no  means  necessary,  since  the  humble 
•offender  might  acknowledge  his  sins 
and  testify  his  repentance  to  any  true 
believer,  and  might  ex]ject  from  such 
the  coimsel  and  admonition  which  his 
case  demanded.  They  maintained,  that 
the  power  of  delivering  sinners  from  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  their  offences 
belonged  to  God  alone;  and  that  in- 
dulgences of  consequence,  were  the 
criminal  inventions  of  sordid  avarice. 
They  looked  upon  the  prayers  and  other 
ceremonies  that  were  instituted  in  be-, 
half  of  the  dead,  as  vain,  Useless,  and 
absurd,  and  denied  the  existence  of  de- 
parted souls  in  an  intermediate  state  of 
purification ;  affirming,  that  they  were 
immediately,  upon  their  separation  from 
the  body,  received  into  heaven,  or 
thrust  down  to  hell.  These  and  other 
tenets  of  a  like  nature,  composed  the 
system  of  doctrine  propagated  by  the 
Waldenses.  It  is  also  said,  that  several 
of  the  Waldenses  denied  the  obligation 
of  infant  baptism,  and  that  others  re- 
jected water  baptism  entirely ;  but  Wall 
has  laboured  to  prove  that  infant  baptism 
was  generally  practised  among  them. 

Their  rules  of  practice  were  extreme- 
ly austere ;  for  tney  adopted  as  the  mo- 
del of  their  moral  discipline,  the  sermon 
of  Christ  on  the  moun^  which  they  in- 
terpreted and  explained  in  the  most  ri- 
gorous and  literal  manner ;  and  conse- 
quently prohibited  and  condemned  in 
tneir  society  all  wars,  and  suits  of  law, 
and  all  attempts  towards  the  acquisition 
of  wealth ;  the  inflicting,  of  capital  pu- 
nishments, self-defence  ag;ainst  unjust 
violence,  and  oaths  of  all  lunds. 

During  tiie  greatest  part  of  the  se- 
vente.enth  century,  those  of  them  who 
lived  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and 
who  had  embraced  the  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  worship  of  the  church  of  Ge- 
neva, were  oppressed  ai;id  persecuted 
in  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman 
manner  by  the  mhiisters  of  Rome.  This 
pei*secution  was  carried  on  with  pecu- 
liar marks  of  rage  and  enormity  m  the 
years  1655, 1656,  and  1696,  and  seemed 
to  portend  nothing  less  than  the  total 
extinction  of  that  unhappy  nation.  The 
niost  horrid  scenes  oi  violence  and 
bloodshed  were  exhibited  in 'this  theatre 
of  papal  tyranny;  and  the  few  Wal- 
denses that  survived,  were  indebted  for 
their  existence  and  support  to  the  in- 
tercession made  for  them  by  the  En- 
glish and  Dutch  governments,  and  also 
by  the  Swiss  cantons,  who  solicited  the 
clemency  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  oa  thdr 
behal£ 


WATCHERS.    See  AcoEMETiE. 

WATCHFULNESS,  vigilance,  or 
care  to  avoid  surrounding  enemies  and 
dangers.  We  are  to  watch  against  the 
insinuations  of  Satan;  the  allurements 
of  the  world ;  the  deceitfulness  of  our 
hearts;  the  doctrines  of  the  erroneous; 
and,  indeed,  against  every  thing  that 
would  prove  inimical  to  our  best  in- 
terests. We  are  tot  exercise  this  duty 
at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  1  Cor.  xvL  13.  Luke 
xii.  sr. 

To  watchy  is  also  to  wait  for  and  ex- 
pect: thus  we  are,  1.  To  watch  the 
providence  of  God. — 2.  The  fialfilment 
of  the  prophecies. — 3.  God's  time  for 
our  dehvei-ance  from  troubles,  Psahn 
cxxx.— 4.  We  are  to  watch  unto  prayer, 
Eph.  vi.  18. — 5.  For  death  and  judg- 
ment, Mark  xiii.  37. 

WATERLANDIANS,  a  sect  of 
Anabai)tists  in  Holland.  They  are  thus 
called  in  distinction  from  the  Flemm- 
gians,  or  Flandrians,  and  likewise  be- 
cause they  consisted  at  first  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  district  in  Noith  Holland, 
called  Waterland.  The  Flemingians 
were  called  the  fine  or  rigid,  and  the 
Waterlandians  the  gross  or  moderate 
Anabaptists.  The  former  observe,  with 
the  most  religious  accuracy  and  venera- 
tion, the  ancient  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  purer  sort  of  Anabaptists ;  the 
latter  depart  much  more  from  the  pri- 
mitive sentiments  and  manners  of  their 
sect,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  Pro- 
testant churches.  These  latter,  how^ 
ever,  are  divided  into  two  distinct  sects, 
the  Waterlanders  and  the  Friesland- 
ers;  but  this  difference,  it  is  said,  merely 
respects  their  place  of  abode.    Neither 

garty  have  any  bishops,  but  only  pres- 
yters  and  deacons.  Each  congregation 
is  independent  of  all  foreign  juiisdiction, 
haviiig  its  own  court  of  government, 
composed  of  the  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons. But  the  supreme  power  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  nothing  of  im- 
portance can  be  transacted  without  their 
consent.  The  presbyters  are  generally 
men  of  learning ;  and  they  have  a  public 
professor  at  Amsterdam  for  instructinff 
their  youth  in  the  different  branches  of 
erudition,  sacred  and  profane.  About 
1664,  the  Waterlanders  were  split  into 
the  twp  factions  of  the  Gaienists  and  the 
Apostoolians.  Galen,  Abraham  Haan, 
doctor  of  physic,  and  pastor  of  the 
Mennonites  at  Amsterdam,  a  man  of 
uncommon  penetratira^^  and  eloquence, 
inclined  towards  the  Anan  and  Socinian 
tenets,  and  insisted  for  the  reception  of 
all  such  into  their  church  fellowship  as 
acknowledged  the  divine  authority  of 
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the  Scriptures,  and  led  virtuous  lives. 
He  and  his  followers  renounced  the 
designation  of  the  Mennonites.  They 
were  with  great  zeal  opposed  by  Samuel 
Apostool,  another  physician  and  emi- 
nent pastor  at  Amsterdam,  who,  with 
his  followers,  admitted  none  to  their 
communion  but  such  as  pft'ofessed  to  be- 
lieve all  the  points  of  doctiine  contained 
in  their  public  Confession  of  Faith. 

WEDNESDAY,  ASH.  The  first 
day  of  Lent,  when,  in  the  primitive 
church,  notorious  sinners  were  put  to 
<H)en  penance  thus:  They  appeared  at 
the  church  door  barefooted,  and  clothed 
in  sackcloth,  where,  belnij  examined, 
their  discipline  was  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  their  offences ;  after  which, 
being  brought  into  the  church,  the  bi- 
shop singing  the  seven  penitential 
psalms,  tney  prostrated  themselves, 
and  with  tears  begged  absolution ;  the 
whole  congregation  having  ashes  on 
their  heads,  to  signify,  that  they  were 
both  mortal  and  deserved  to  be  burnt  to 
ashes  for  their  sins. 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY,  a 
name  given  to  the  synod  of  divines  call- 
ed by  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
L  for  the  puipose  of  settling  the  go- 
vernment, liturgy,  and  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England.  They  were  confined 
in  their  debates  to  such  things  as  the 

Earliament  proposed.  Some  counties 
ad  two  members,  and  some  but  one. 
And  because  they  would  seem  impar- 
tial, and  give  each  party  the  liberty  to 
s|(>eak,  thejr  chose  many  of  the  most 
learned  episcopal  divines ;  but  few  of 
them  came,  because  it  was  not  a  legal 
ccffiyocation,  the  kin^  having  declared 
against  it.  The  divmes  were  men  of 
eminent  learning  and  godliness,  minis- 
terial abilities,  and  fidelity.  Many  lords 
and  commons  were  joined  with  them,  to 
see  that  they  did  not  go  bevond  th^ir 
commission-  Six  or  seven  Independents 
were  also  added  to  them,  that  all  sides 
might  be  heard.  This  assembly  first 
met,  July  1, 1643,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel.  The  most  remarkable  hints 
concerning  their  debates  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  before  his 
worka^  in  folio,  and  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Rem^s,  in  octavo.  See  also  the  ^s- 
8einbly*8  CoTifeasion  of  Faith;  J^eal^s 
Hist,  of  the  Puritans;  and  article  Di- 
rectory in  this  work.  There  is  a  pub- 
lication, which  is  commonly  but  unjustly 
ascribed  to  this  assembly,  viz.  The  An- 
notations  on  the  Bible.  T.fc  truth  is, 
the  same  parliament  that  called  the  as- 
sembly, employed  the  authors  of  that 
work,  and  several  of  them  were  mem-  I 
bers  of  the  assembly.  I 


WHIPPERS,  or  Flagellantes,  a 
sect  of  wild  fanatics,  who  chastised  and 
disciplined  themselves  with  whips  in 
pubhc.  It  had  its  rise  in  Italy  in  the  vear 
1260 :  its  author  was  one  Rainer,  a  ner- 
mit ;  ■  and  it  was  propag;ated  from  hence 
through  almost  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. A  great  number  of  persons,  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  made  processions,  walk- 
ing two  by  two,  with  their  shoulders 
bare,  which  they  whipped  till  the  blood 
ran  down,  in  order  to  obtain  mercy  from 
God,  and  appease  his  indignation  against 
the  wickedness  of  the  age.  "Thej  were 
then  called  the  Devout;  and  havmg  es- 
tablished a  superior,  he  was  called  Ge- 
neral cf  the  JJevotioji,  Though  the  pri- 
mitive Whippers  were  exemplary  in 
point  of  morals,  yet  they  were  joined  by 
a  turbulent  rabble,  who  were  infected 
with  the  most  ridiculous  and  impious 
opinions :  so  that  the  emperors  and  pon- 
tiffs thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  this 
religious  frenzy,  oy  declaring  all  devout 
whipping  contrary  to  the  di\'ine  law, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  soul's  eternal  in- 
terest. 

However,  this  sect  revived  in  Ger- 
many towards  the  middle  of  the  next 
century,  and',  rambling  through  many 
provinces,  occasioned  great  disturbances. 
They  held,  among  other  tiling,  ^at 
whippmg  was  of  equal  vutue  with  bap- 
tism, and  the  other  sacraments ;  that  the 
forgiveness  of  all  sins  was  to  be  obt^ed 
by  It  from  God  without  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  old  law  of  Christ 
was  soon  to  be  abolished,  and  that  a  new 
law,  enjoining  the  ba|)tism  of  blood  to  be 
administered  by  wliipping,  was  to  be 
substituted  in  its  place:   upon  wlucli 
Clement  VII.  by  an  injudicious  as.  well 
as  unrighteous  policy,  thundered   out 
anathemas  against  the  Whippers,  who 
were  burnt  by  the  inquiatprs  m  several 
places :  but  they  were  not  easily  extir- 
pated.   They  appeared  again  in  Thu- 
ringia  and  Lower  Saxony  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  rejected  not  only  the  sa- 
craments/ but  every  branch  of  external 
worship;  and  placed  their  only  hopes 
of  salvation  in  faith  and  whipping,  to 
which  they  added  other  strange  doc- 
trines concerning   evil    spirits.     Their 
leader,   Conrad   Schmidt,    and     many 
others,  were  committed  to  the  flames  by 
German  inquisitors,  in  and  aiter  the 
year  X414. 

WHITE  BRETHREN.  See  Bre- 
THiiEN  White 

WHITSUNDAY,  a  solemn  festival 
of  the  Christian  church,  observed  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter,  in  memory 
of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  apostles  in  the  visible  appearance 
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of  fiery  cloven  tongues,  and  of  those  mi- 
X^culous  powers  which  were  then  con- 
ferred upon  them. 

It  is  called  Wliitaunday  or  White- 
Sunday,  because  this  being  one  of  the 
stated  times  for  baptism  in  the  ancient 
church,  those  who  wer^  baptised  put 
on  white  garments,  as  types  of  that 
spiritual  purity  they  received  in  bap- 
tism. As  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  apostles  happened  on  that  day 
-miich  the  Jews  called  Pentecost,  this 
festival  retained  the  name  of  Pentecost 
among  the  Christians. 

WICKEDNESS.    See  Sin. 

WICKLIFFITES,  the  followers  of 
the  femous  John  Wickliffe,  called  « the 
first  reformer,'*  who  was  born  in  York- 
shire in  the  year  1324.  He  attacked 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  poj)e  and  the  bi- 
shops. He  was  for  this  twice  summoned 
to  a  council  at  Lambeth,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  doctrines ;  but  being  coun- 
tenanced by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  was 
both  times  dismissed  without  condem- 
nation. Wickliffe,  therefore,  continued 
to  spread  his  new  principles  as  usual, 
adding  to  them  doctrines  still  more 
alarmmg ;  by  which  he  drew  after  him 
a  great  number  of  disciples.  Upon 
this,  W^illiam  Courtney,  abp.  of  Can- 
terbury, called  another  council  in  1382, 
which  condemned  24  propositions  of 
Wickliffe  and  his  disciples,  and  obtain- 
ed a  declaration  of  Richard  II.  against 
all  who  should  preach  them :  but  while 
these  proceedings  were  agitating,  Wick- 
liffe died  at  Lutterworth,  leaving  many 
works  behind  him  for  the  establishment 
of  his  doctrines.  He  Avas  buried  in  his 
own  church,  at  Lutterworth,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, where  his  bones  were  suf- 
fered to  rest  in  peace  till  the  year  1428, 
when,  k>y  an  order  from  the  pope,  they 
were  taken  up  and  burat.  Wickliffe 
was  doubtless  a  very  extraordinary 
man,  considering  the  times  in  Avhich  he 
lived.  He  discovered  the  absurdities 
and  impositions  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  had  the  honesty  and  resolution  to 
promulgate  his  opinions,  which  a  little 
more  support  would  probably  have  ena- 
bled him  to  establish :  they  were  evi- 
dently the  foundation  of  the*  subsequent 
refotTnation. 

WILHELMINIANS,  a  denomina- 
tion in  the  13th  century,  so  called  from 
Wilhelmina,  a  Bohemian  woman,  who 
resided  in  the  territory  of  Milan.  She 
persuaded  a  large  number  that  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost  was  become  incarnate  in  her 
person  for  the  salvation  of  a  great  part 
<rf"  mankind.  Accordftg  to  her  doctnnes 
none  were  saved  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
but  true  and  pious  Christians ;  while  the 


Je\^  Saracens,  and  unworthy  Chi'is* 
tians,  were  to  obtain  Salvation  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  dwelt  in  her,  and 
that,  in  consequence  thereof,  all  which 
happened  in  Christ  during  his  appear- 
ance upon  earth  in  the  human  nature, 
was  to  be  exactly  renewed  in  her  per- 
son, or  rather  in  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  was  united  to  her. 

WILKINSONIANS,  the  followers 
of  Jemima  Wilkinson,  who  was  bom  in 
Cumberland  in  America.  In  October 
1776,  she  asserted  that  she  was  taken 
sick,  and  actually  died,  and  that  her 
soul  went  to  heaven,  where  it  still  con- 
tinues. Soon  after,  her  body  was  re- 
animated with  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Christ,  upon  which  sne  set  up  as  a  pub- 
lic teacher;  and  declared  she  had  an 
immediate  revelation  for  all  she  deliver- 
ed, and  was  arrived  to  a  state  of  abso- 
lute perfection.  It  is  also  s^d  she  pre- 
tended to  foretel  future  events,  to  dis- 
cern the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  to 
have  the  power  of  healing  diseases: 
and  if  any  person  who  had  made  appli- 
cation to  her  was  not  healed,  she  attri- 
buted it  to  his  want  of  faith.  She  assert- 
ed that  those  who  refused  to  believe 
these  exalted  things  concerning  her, 
will  be  in  the  state  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  who  rejected  the  council  of  God 
against  themselves;  and  she  told  her 
hearers  that  was  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
the  last  call  of  mercy  that  ever  should 
be  gi'anted  them :  for  she  heard  an  in- 
quiry in  heaven,  saying,  **  Who  will  go 
and  preach  to  a  dying  world  ?"  or  words 
to  that  import ;  and  she  said  she  an- 
swered, "Here  am  I — send  me;"  and 
that  she  left  tiie  realms  of  light  and 
gloiy,  and  the  company  of  the  heavenly 
host,  who  are  continually  praising  and 
worshipping  God,  in  oixler  to  descend 
upon  earth,  and  pass  throueh  many  suf- 
ferings and  trials  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  She  assumed  the  title  of  the 
universal  friend  of  mankind;  hence  her 
followers  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  name  of  Friends. 

WILL,  that  faculty  of  the  soul  by 
which  it  chooses  or  refuses  any  thing 
offered  to  it.  When  man  was  created, 
he  had  hberty  and  power  to  do  what 
was  pleasing  m  the  sight  of  God ;  but 
by  the  fall,  he  lost  all  ability  of  will  to 
any  spiritual  g;ood ;  nor  has  he  any  will 
to  that  which  is  good  until  divine  grace 
enlightens  the  understanding  and 
changes  the  heart.  **The  nature  of 
the  will,  indeed,  is  in  itself  indisputably 
free.  Will,  as  will,  must  be  so,  or  there 
is  no  such  faculty;  but  the  human  will, 
being  finite,  hath  a  necessary  bound, 
which  indeed  so  far  may  be  said  to  con- 
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fine  it,  because  it  cannot  act  beyond  it; 
yet  within  the  extent  of  its  capacity  it 
necessarily  is  and  ever  will  be  sponta- 
neouis. 

**  The  limits  of  the  will,  therefore,  do 
not  take  away  its  inherent  liberty.  The 
exercise  of  its  powers  may  be  confined, 
as  it  necessarily  must,  ii\.  a  finite  being ; 
but  where  it  is  not  confined,  that  exer- 
cise will  correspond  with  its  nature  and 
ntuation. 

«  This  being  understood,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  man  in  his  fallen  state  can 
only  will  according  to  his  fallen  capaci- 
ties, and  that,  however  freely  his  voli- 
tions may  Qow  within  their  extent,  he 
cannot  pos^ly  overpass  them.  He, 
therefore,  as  a  anfiil,  carnal,  and  per- 
verse apostate,  can  wj//  only  according 
to  the  nature  of  his  apostacj^,  which  is 
continually  and  invariably  evil,  without 
capacity  to  exceed  its  bounds  into  good- 
ness, purity,  and  truth ;  or  otherwise  he 
would  will  contrary  to'  or  beyond  his 
nature  and  situation,  which  is  equally 
impossible  in  itself  and  contradictory 
to  the  revelation  of  God.  See  Ed- 
VKtrda  on  the  Will ;  TheoL  Misc.  vol. 
iv.  p.  391;  Gi//>  Cause  of  God  and 
Truth;  Tofilady's  Historic  Proof; 
Watts*  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will;  Chamock's  Work's,  vol.  iLp.  175, 
and  187;  Locke  &n  the  Understanding; 
Reid  on  the  Active  Powers,  p.  267,  291 ; 
and  articles  Liberty  and  Necessity 
in  this  work. 

WILL  WORSHIP,  the  invention  and 
practice  of  such  expedients  of  appeasing 
or  of  plea^g  God,  as  neither  reason  nor 
revelation  suggest 

WILL  OF  GOD  is  taken,  1.  For 
that  which  he  has  from  all  eternity  de- 
termined, which  is  unchangeable,  and 
must  certainly  come  to  pass;  this  is 
called  his  secret  wiU. — 2.  It  is  taken 
for  what  he  has  prescribed  to  us  in  his 
word  as  a  rule  of  duty :  this  is  called  his 
revealed  wilL  A  question  of  very  great 
importance  respecting  our  duty  deserves 
here  to  be  considered.  The  question  is 
th's:  *How  may  a  pei*son  who  is  de- 
sirous of  following  the  dktates  of  Pix>- 
vidence  in  every  respect.  Know  the  mind 
and  will  of  God  in  any  particular  cir^ 
cumstance,  whether  temporal  or  spi- 
ritual? Now,  in  order  to  come  at  the 
knowledjge  of  that  which  is  proper  and 
needful  fcr  us  to  be  acquainted  with,  we 
are  taught  by  prudence  and  conscience 
to  make  use  ot  1.  Deliberation. — 2, 
Consultation.— 3.  Supplication;  but,  1. 
We  should  not  make  our  inclinations  the 
rule  of  our  conduct— 2.  We  should  not 
make  our  particular  frames  the  rule  of 
our  judgment  and   determination.— 3. 


W'e  are  not  to  be  guided  by  any  unac* 
countable  impulses  and  impressions^ — 
4.  We  must  not  make  the  event  our 
rule  of  judgment  1.  Unless  something 
different  from  our,  present  ^uation  of- 
fer itself  to  our  serious  considenitkxi, 
we  are  not  to  be  desirous  of  changng 
our  state,  except  it  is  unprofitable  or 
unlawful. — 2.  When  an  alteration  of 
circumstance  is  proposed  to  us,  or  Pro- 
vidence lays  two  or  more  things  before 
our  eyes,  we  should  endeavour  to  take 
a  distmct  view  of  each  case,  corapare 
them  with  one  another,  and  then  de- 
termine by  such  maxims  as  these: — Of 
two  natural  evils  choose  the  least ;  of 
two  moral  evils  choose  neither  f  of  two 
moral  or  spiritual  good  things  choose 
the  greatest — 3.  When  upon  due  con- 
sideration, nothing  appears  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  or  the  leadings  of 
Providence  to  make  the  way  clear,  we 
must  not  hurry  Providence,  but  remain 
in  a  state  of  suspense;  or  abide  where 
we  are,  waiting  upon  the  Lord  by  piay- 
er,  and  waiting  for  the  Lord  in  the  way 
of  his  providence.  In  all  cases,  it  should 
be  our  perpetual  concern  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation  to  omit  any  duty,  or  commit 
any  sin.  We  should  endeavour  to  keep 
up  a  reverence  for  the  word  and  pro- 
vidence of  God  upon  our  hearts,  and  to 
have  a  steady  eye  to  his  glory,  and  to 
behold  God  in  convenant,  as  mans^g 
every  providential  circumstance  in  sub- 
serviency to  his  gracious  purposes  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Pike  and  Hayward:* 
Cases  cf  Conscience^  p.  156. 

WISDOM  denotes  a  high  and  refined 
notion  of  things,  immediately  presented 
to  the  mind,  as  it  were,  by  intuition, 
without  the  assistance  of  reasoning.  In 
a  moral  sense,  it  ^signifies  the  same  as 
prudence,  or  that  knowledge  by  which 
we  comiect  the  best  means  with  the  best 
ends.  Some,  however,  distin^ish  wis- 
dom from  prudence  thus:  wisdom  leads 
us  to  speak  and  act  w  hat  is  most  proper ; 
prudence  prevents  our  speaking  or 
acting  improperly.  A  wise  man  employs 
the  most  proper  means  for  success ;  a 

Erudent  man  the  safest  means  for  not 
eing  broueht  mto  danger. 
Sfiiritiiativisdom  consists  in  the  know- 
ledge and  fear  of  God.  It  is  beautiful- 
ly described  bv  St.  James,  s  as  pure, 
neaceab'e,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated, 
full  of  mercy  and  ^ood  fruits,  without 
partiality,  and  without  hj-pocrisy.** 
James  iii.  17.  See  Devotion,  Re- 
ligion. 

WISDOM  OF  GOD,  is  that  grand 
attribute  of  his  nature  by  which  he 
knows  and  orders  all  things  for  the  pro- 
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tnotlon  of  hiseloiy  and  the  good  of  his 
creatures.  Tnis  appears  in  all  the 
works  of  his  hands,  Psal.  civ.  24 ;  in  the 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  Psal. 
xcvii.  1,  2 ;  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
Eph.  iii.  10;  in  the  government  and 

? reservation  of  his  church  in  all  ages, 
s.  cvii.  7.  ThJs  doctrine  should  teach 
us  admiration,  Rev.  xv.  3,  4 ;  trust  and 
confidence,  Psal.  ix.  10 ;  prayer,  Prov. 
iii.  5,  6 ;  submission,  Heb.  xii.  9 ;  praise, 
Psal.  ciii.  1 — 4.  See  Chamock^s  tVorks, 
vol.  i. ;  Saurin^s  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  157!, 
Eng.  Trans. ;  Giirs  JDrvinity,  vol.  i.  p» 
93;  jibemethq/'s  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser. 
10 ;  Eai/s  Wisdom  of  God  in  Creation; 
Pal€%fs  Katural  Theology, 

WITCHCRAFT,  a  supernatural 
power  which  persons  were  fonnerly 
supposed  to  obtain  the  possession  of,  by 
entering  into  a  compact  with  the  Devil. 
Witchcraft  was  universally  believed  in 
Europe  till  the  16th  century,  and  even 
maintained  its  ground  with  tolerable 
firmness  till  the  middle  of  the  17th. 
The  latest  witchcraft  phrensy  was  in 
l^w  England  in  1692,  when  the  exe- 
(^ion  ot  witches  became,  a  calamity 
more  dreadful  th'an  the  swoixi  or  the 
pestilence.  Some  have  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  witchcraft  altogether.  That 
such  persons  have  been  found  among 
men  seems,  how*- ver,  (\ident  from  the 
Scriptures,  Deut.  xviii.  JO.  Exod.  xxii. 
18.  bal.  V.  20.  Lev.  xix.  13.  Lev.  xx. 
6.  The  inconsistency  of  holding  such 
persons  in  estimation,  or  having  re- 
course to  fortune-tcllei*s,  diviners, 
charmers,  and  such  like,  appear  in  this, 
1.  It  is  imitating  the  heathens,  and 
giving  countenance  to  the  foolish  super- 
stition and  absurd  practices  of  pagans. 
—2.  Such  character  are  held  in  ab- 
norrence  by  the  Lord,  and  their  very 
existence  foi'bidden.  Lev.  xx.  6.  Exod. 
XX.  18. — 3.  He  threatens  to  punish  those 
^-who  consult  them,  Lev.  xx.  6. — 4.  It  is 
•wrong  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them,  as  it  is  setting  an  awful  example 
to  others — 5.  It  is  often  productive  of 
the  gi'eatest  evils,  deception,  discord, 
disappointment,  and  incredible  mis- 
chief. See  Hawkinses  Two  Sermons  on 
IVitchcraft;  Enc.  Brit.;  Moore's  Theo- 
logical Works,  p.  240,  251 ;  Hutchinson 
on  Witchcraft. 

WONDER,  any  thing  which  causes 
surprise  by  its  strangeness.  ••It  ex- 
presses," says  Mr.  Cogan,  •*  an  embar- 
Tossment  of  the  mind  after  it  is  some- 
•what  recovered  from  the  first  percus- 
sion of  surprise.  It  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  an  interesting  subject  which 
has  bden  suddenly  presented  to  the 
mind,  Imt  concerning  which  there  are 
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many  intricacies,  either  respecting  the 
cause  or  manner  in  which  any  event  has 
taken  place,  motives  of  extraordinary 
conduct,  8ac." '  How  it  differs  from  ad- 
miration, see  Admiration. 

WORKS  OF  GOD.  See  Bible, 
Revelation,  ScRiPtuRE. 

WORKS,  GOOD,  are  those  actions 
which  are  conformable  to  truth,  jus- 
tice, or  ]^ropriety;  whether  natural, 
civil,  relative,  moral,  or  religious.  The 
circumstances  requisite  to  a  good  work, 
are,  1.  That  it  be  according  to  the  wiD 
of  God. — 2.  That  it  spring  from  love  to 
God,  1  Tim.  i.  5. — 3.  It  must  be  done 
in  faith,  Rom.  xiv.  23. — 4.  It  must  be 
done  to  the  rfory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  31. 
Phil.  i.  11.  T%(?  causes  of  good  works 
are,  1.  God  hhnself,  Heb.  xiii.  21. — 2, 
By  union  to  Christ,  Eph.  ii.  10. — 3. 
Througlj  faith,  Heb.  xi.  4,  6.-4.  By  the 
word  and  Spirit,  Luke,  viii.  15.  Is.  iii.  3. 
2  Tim.  iii.  16.  As  to  the  nature  and 
firofierties  of  good  works,  1.  They  are 
imperfect,  Ecc.  vli.  20.  Rev.  iii.  2. — % 
Not  meritorious,  Tit.  iii.  5.  Luke,  xvii. 
10. — 3.  Yet  found  only  in  the  regenerate, 
Matt.vii.  17.  The  necessary  uses  of  good 
works,  1.  They  show  our  gratitude,  Ps. 
cxv.  12, 13. — 2.  Are  an  ornament  to  our 
profession.  Tit.  ii.  10. — 3.  Evidence  our 
regeneration,  Job,  xv.  5.-4.  Profitable 
to  others,  Titus  iii.  8.  See  Holiness, 
Obedience,  Sanctification.  Gill's 
Body  of  Dfvinitp,  book  iv.  vol.  iii.; 
Ridgley's  Body  of  Dtv.  q.  92;  Mar- 
shall  on  Sanctification, 

WORLD,  the  whole  system  of  cre- 
ated things.  [See  Creation.]  It  is 
taken  also  for  a  secular  life,  the  present 
state  of  existence,  and  the  pleasure  and 
interests  which  steal  away  the  soul  from 
God.  The  love  of  the  tVorld  does  not 
consist  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
comforts  God  gives  us,  but  in  an  inor^- 
nate  attachment  to  the  things  of  time 
and  sense.  "  1.  We  love  the  world  too 
much,"  says  Dr.  Jortin,  •*  when,  for  the 
sake  of  any  profit  or  pleasure,  we  wil- 
fully, knowingly,  and  deliberately  trans- 
gress the  commands  of  Crod. — t.  When 
we  take  more  pains  about  the  present 
life  than  the  next. — 3.  When  we  can- 
not he  contented,  patient,  or  resigned, 
under  low  and  inconvenient  circum- 
stances.— 4.  We  love  the  world  too 
much  when  we  cannot  part  with  any 
thing  we  possess  to  those  who  want,  de- 
serve, and  have  a  right  to  it — 5.  When 
we  tnvy  those  who  are  more  fortunate 
and  noore  favoured  by  the  world  than 
we  are.--6.  When  we  honour,  and  es- 
teem, and  fevour  persons  purely  ac- 
cording to  their  birth,  fortunes,  ana  suc- 
cess, measui*ing  our  judgment  and  a{K 
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probation  by  their  outward  appearance 
and  situation  in  life. — 7,  When  worldly 
prosperity  makes  us  proud,  and  vain, 
and  arrogant— 8.  When  ^e  omit  no 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  good  things 
of  this  life ;  wh^  our  great  and  chief 
business  is  to  divert  ourselves  till  we 
contract  an  mdifference  for  rational  and 
manly  occupations,  deceiving  ourselves, 
and  fancying  that  we  ai-e  not  in  a  bad 
condition' because  otliers  are  worse  than 
we.*'  See  Jortin's  Scr.'  vol.  iil  ser.  9. ; 
Bishop  HofikinH  on  the  Vanity  of  the 
World:  Dr,  Stennefa  Sermon  on  Con- 
formity  to  the  World ;  H.  Moore  on 
JEducatioUy  chap.  9.  vol.  ii. ;  R.  Walker's 
Sermons,  vol.  iv,  ser.  20. 

WORLD,  Ages  of.  The  time  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  Christ  has  generally 
been  divided  into  six  ages.  The  first 
extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  deluge,  and  comprehends  one 
thousand  six  nundredandnfty-six  years. 
The  second,  from  the  deluge  to  Abra- 
nam*s  entering  the  Land  of  Pit)mise.in 
2032,  comprehends  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years.  The  third  from 
Abraham's  entrance  into  the  promised 
land  to  the  Exodus  in  2523,  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  The  fourth,  from 
the  going  out  of  Egypt  to  the  foundation 
of  uie  temple  by  iSolomon  in  2992,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  years.  The 
fifth,  from  Solomon's  foundation  of  U^e 
temple  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  in 
3416,  four  hundred  and  fwenty-one 
years.  The  sixth,  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  A.  M. 
4000,  the  fourth  year  before  the  vulgar 
acra,  includes  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  years. 

WORLD,  DISSOLUTION  OF.  See 
Conflagration,  Dissolution. 

WORLD,  Eternity  of.  See  Eter- 
nity OF  THE  World. 

WORSHIP,  D^MON,  the  worship 
of  a  class  of  spirits  which  were  thought 
to  be  superior  to  the  soul  of  man ;  but 
inferior  to  those  intelligences  which  ani- 
mated the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  pla- 
nets, ^nd  to  whom  were  committed  the 
government  of  the  world,  particular 
nations,  6cc  Though  they  were  gene- 
rally invisible,  they  were  not  supposed 
to  be  pure  disembodied  spirits,  but  to 
have  some  kind  of  ethereal  vehicle. 
Thejr  were  of  various  orders,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  over  which  they 
presided,  had  different  names.  Hence 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  talk  of 
satyrs,  dryads,  nymphs,  fewns,  ^  6cc. 
Tliesc  different  orders  of  intelligences 
which,  though  wonshipped  as  gods  or 
demigods,  were  yet  believed  to  partake 
of  huxuan  passions  and  appetites,  led  the 


way  to  the  deification  of  departed  he- 
roe's,  and  other  eminent  benefactors  of 
the  human  race;  and  from  this  latter 
probably  arose  the  belief  of  natural  and 
tutelar  gods,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
worshipping  the^  gods  through  the 
medium  of  statues  cut  into  a  human 
figure.  See  Idolatry  and  Polythe- 
ism. Warburton^s  Divine  legation; 
Farmer  on  the  Worship,  of  Daemons ; 
Gale* 8  Court  of  the  Gentiles^ 

WORSHIP  OF  GOD.  {cultuaDet', 
amounts  to  the  same  with  what  we 
otherwise  call  religion.  This  worslu^ 
consists  in  paying  a  due  respect,  vene- 
ration, and  noma^e  to  the  Deity  under 
a  sense  of  an  obligation  to  him.  And 
this  internal  respect,  &c.  is  to  be  shown 
and  testified  by  external  acts ;  as  pray- 
ers, thanksgivings,  &c. 

Private  Wormifi  should  be  conducted 
with,  1.  Reverence  and  veneration. — 2. 
Self-abasement  and  confession. — 3.  Con- 
templation of  the  perfections  and  pro- 
mises of  God. — 4.  Supplication  for  oar- 
selves  and  others. — 5.  Earnest  desire 
of  the  enjoyment  of  God.— 6.  Frequent 
and  regular.  Some  who  have  acknow- 
ledged the  propriety  of  private  worship 
have  objected  to  that  of  a  public  nature, 
but  without  any  sufficient  ground.  For 
Christ  attended  public  worship  himself, 
Luke,  iv.  he  prayed  with  his  c^sciples, 
Luke,  ix.  28,  29.  Luke,  xi.  1 ;  he  pro- 
mises his  presence  to  social  worsnip- 
pers,  Matt,  xviii.  20.  It  may  be  aipied 
also  from  the  conduct  of  the  apostles, 
Acts  i.  24.  Acts  ii.  Acts  iv.  24.  Acts 
vi.  4.  Rom.  XV.  30.  1  Cpr.  xiv.  Acts 
xxi.  2  Thess.  iii.  1,  2.  X  Cor.  xi.  and 
from  general  precepts, ;  1  Tim.  ik  2,  8. 
Hebrews  x.  25.  Deut.  xxxL  12.  Ps. 
c.  4. 

-  Public  *ivorshifi  is  of  great  utility,  as, 
1.  It  gives  Christians  an  opportunity  of 
openly  professing  their  faith  in  and  love 
to  Christ. — 2.  It  preserves  a  sense  oi 
religion  in  the  mind,  without  which  so-' 
ciety  could  not  well  exist. — 3.  It  en- 
livens devotion  and  promotes  zeal. — 4. 
It  is  the  mean  of  receiving  instruction 
and  consolatipn. — 5.  It  aflfords  an  excel- 
lent example  to  others,  and  excite 
them  to  fear  God,  &:c. 

Public  vforship,  should  be,  1.  Solemn, 
not  light  and  tnfling,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7.-2. 
Simple,  not  ponipous  and  ceremonial, 
Isa.  Ixii  2.— -3.  Cheerful,  and  not  with 
forbidding  aspect,  Ps.  c. — 4.  Sincere, 
and  not  hypocritical,  Isaiah,  i.  1%  Matt 
xxiii.  13.  John  iv.  24. — 5.  Pure  and  not 
superstitious,  Isaiah,  Ivii.  15. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  with- 
out taking  notice  of  the  shanaeful  and 
exceedingly  impropw  practice  of  com- 
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ing  in  late  to  public  worship.  It  evi- 
dently manifesto  a  state  of  lukewarm- 
ness ;  it  is  a  breach  of  order  and  de- 
cency ;  it  is  a  disturbance  to  both  minis- 
ters and  people ;  it  is  slighting  the  ordi- 
nances wnicb  God  has  ap pyointed  for  our 
good;  and  an  affront  to  God  himself! 
How  such  can  be  in  a  devotional  frame 
themselves,  when  they  so  often  spoil  the 
devotions  of  others,  I  know  not.  See 
Wattage  Holiness  of  Time  and  Places  ; 
Xin^horn  and  Loader  on  Public  Wor- 
ship ;  Parry*Sy  Barbauld\  Sim/ison's 
and  Wilson's  Ansnver  to  Wakejield's 
JLnauiry  on  the  Authority,  Propriety, 
ana  Utility  of  Public  Worship.  ;  JSTew- 
man  on  early  Attendance. 

WRATIi,    violent    and  permanent 
anger.    See  Anger. 


WRATH  OF  GOI^  is  his  indigna- 
tion at  sin,  and  punishment  of  it,  Rom. 
i.  18.'  The  objects  of  God's  anger. or 
wrath  are  the  ungodly,  whom  he  has 
declared  he  will  punish. '  His  wrath  is 
sometimes  ipanifested  in  this  life,  and 
that  in  an  awful  degree,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  the  old  world,  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  pu- 
nishment and  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  many  striking  judgments  on  nations 
and  individuals.  But  a  still  more  awfiil 
punishment  awaits  the  impenitent  in  the 
world  to  come;  for  the  wicked,  it  is 
said,  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  pu- 
nishment, where  the  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,  Matt. 
XXV.  46.  Rom.  ii.  8,  9.  Rom.  i.  J8.  See 
Hell,  Sin. 


ZACHEANS,  the  disciples  of  Za- 
cheus,  a  native  of  Palestine/who,  about 
the  year  350,  retired  to  a  mountain  near 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  there  per- 
formed his  devotions  in  secret;  pre- 
tending that  prayer  was  only  agreeable 
to  God  when  it  was  performed  secretly, 
and  in  silence. 

ZEAL,  a  passionate  ardour  for  any 
person  or  cause.  There 'are  various 
kinds  of  zeal ;  as,  1.  An  ignorant  zeal, 
Rom.  X.  2,  3. — 2.  A  persecuting  zeal, 
Phil.  iii.  6. — 3.  A  superstitious  zeal, 
1  Kmgs,  xviii.  Gal.  i.  14. — 4.  An  hypo- 
critical zeal-,  2  Kings  x.  16. — 5.  A  con- 
tentious zeal,  1  Cor.  xi.  16. — 6.  A  par- 
tial zeal,  Hos.  vii.  8. — 7,  A  temporary 
zeal,  2  Kings^  xii.  and  xiii.  Gal.  iv.  15, 
16.— 8.  A  genuine  zeal,  which  is  a  sin- 
cere and  warm  concern  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man- 
kind. This  is  generally  compounded  of 
sound  knowledfge,  strong  faith,  and  dis- 
interested regard ;  and  will  manifest  it- 
self by  self-denial,  patient  endurance, 
and  constant  exertion.  The  motives  to 
true  zeal  are,  1.  The  divine  command. 
Rev.  m.  19.— 2.  The  example  of  Christ, 
Acts  X.  38^—3.  The  importance  of  the 
service  of  Christ.— 4.  The  advantage 
and  ^easure  it  binngs  to  the  possessor. 
—5.  The  instances  and  honourable  com- 
mendation of  it  in  the  Scriptures :  Mo- 
ses, Phmeas,  Caleb,  David,  Paul,  &:c. 
Gal.iv.  18.  Rev.  iii.  15,  &c.  Tit.  ii.  14.— 
6.  The  incalculable  good  effects  it  pro- 
duces on  others,  James  v  20.  See 
Heynolda  and  Orton  on  Sacred  Zeal  / 


Evans's  Christian  Terrperj  sen  37; 
Hughes's  Sermon  on  Zeal;  Mason's  \ 
Christ.  Mor.  ser.  28.  ' 
,  ZEALOT,  an  ancient  sect  of  thp 
Jews,  so  called  from  their  pretended 
zeal  for  Goal's  law,  and  the  honour  of 
religion. 

2JEND,  or  Zeitdavesta,  a  book  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster,  and  containing  his 
pretended  revelations,  which  the^  an- 
cient Magicians  and  modern  Persees 
observe  and  reverence  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Christians  do  the  Bible, 
makhig  it  the  sole  rule  of  their  faith  and 
maimers.  The  Zend  contains  a  reformed 
system  of  magianism,  teaching  that  there 
is  a  Supreme  Beine,  eternal,  self-ex- 
istent, and  independent,  who  created 
both  light  and  darkness,  out  of  which  he 
made  all  other  things ;  that  these  are  in 
a  state  of  conflict,  which  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  that  then  there 
shall  be  a  general  resurrection  and 
judgment,  and  that  just  retribution 
shall  be  rendered  unto  men  according 
to  their  works ;  that  the  angel  of  dark- 
ness, with  his  followers,  shall  be  con- 
signed to  a  place  of  everlasting  darkness 
and  punishment ;  and  the  an^el  of  light, 
with  his  disciples,  introduced  mto  a  state 
of  everlasting  light  and  happiness :  after 
which,  light  and  darkness  shall  no  more 
interfere  with  each  other.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  these,  and  various  oth'^T  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  Zend,  that  ma- 
ny parts  of  it  are  taken  out  of  the  Old 
lestament.  Dr.  Baumgarten  asserts 
that  thi^  work  contains  doctrines,  opi- 
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nions,  and  fkcts  actually  borrowed  from 
the  Jews,  Chnstians»  and 'Mahometans; 
whence,  and  from  otiier  circumstances, 
he  concludes,  that  both  the  history  and 
writings  of  this  prophet  were  probably 
invented  in  the  later  ages. 

ZUINGLIANS,  a  branch  of  the  Re- 
formers, so  called  from  Zuingliu^,  a 


noted  divine  of  Switzerland,  His  c>uef 
difference. from  Lather  was  concerning 
the  eucharist  He  maintained  that  the 
bread  and  wine  were  only  aignfficatioits 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whereas  I^uther  believed  in  corutulh- 
atantiation. 


THE  following  tabular  statement  will  not  be  void  of  interest  to  the  reader,  nor 
entirely  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  character. 

Though  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  globe  bears  the  christian 
name,  yet  about  one  half  are  under  christian  governments,  and,  in  some  measure, 
subjected  to  wholesome  laws.  The  following  table  will  show  the  correctness  of 
this  remark:— 


Population  under  Christian  governments 
•'  **    Mohammedan    **     - 

«'  "       Heathen  « 


387,788,000 

72,000,000 

277,212,000 


Total       737,000,000 


Those  under  Christian  governments  are  thus  divided:— 

Protestant  States            -        -        -       -     ^  -       -       -  193,624,000 

Roman  Catholic  States       -       -       -              -       -^      •  134,164,000 

Russian,  ot  Greek  Church    --•-.-  60,000,000 

Total       387,788,000 
Almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  belong  to  the  British  Empire, 
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METHODIST  EPISCiOPAL  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CORRECTED  FROM  THE  LAST  MINUTES 

BY  THE  REV.  MANNING  FORCE, 
-     A  leading  Member  of  that  Society. — October,  1830. 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  History  q/:--The  first Me- 
tliodist -society  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  formed  in  the  City  of 
New- York,  in  the  year  1766,  by  a' few 
Methodist  emigrants  'from  Irchind. 
Among  these  was  a  local  preacher,  by 
the  name  of  Philip  Embury.  He  preach- 
ed the  first  Metnodist  sermon  m  a  pri- 
vate room,  to  those  only  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  this  country.  The 
name  of  Methodist  and  his  manner  of 
preaching,  being  a  novelty  in  this  coun- 
try, soon  attracted  attention,  and  many 
came  to  hear  the  stranger  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  number  of  hearers  so 
increased  that  the  house  in  which  they 
assembled  veiy  soon  became  too  small 
to  contain  all  who  wished  to  hear.  They 
accordingly  procured  a  lai'ger  place. 
About  this  time  considerable  attention 
was  excited  by  the  preaching  of  Capt. 
Webb,  who  came  from  Albany,  where 
he  was  stationed,  to  the  help  of  Mr. 
Embury.  This  gentleman  had  oeen  con- 
verted to  God  under  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Wesley  in  Bristol,  England,  and 
being  moved  with  compassion  towards 
his  fellow  men,  although  a  soldier,  he 
now  employed  his  talent  in  calling  sin- 
ners to  repentance.  Through  his  and 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Embury,  the  work  of 
God  prospered,  and  the  society  increas- 
ed in  number  and  stability.  From  the 
glace  they  now  occupied,  \^hich  soon 
ecame  too  small  to  accommodate  all 
who  wished  to  attend  their  meetings, 
they  removed  to  a  riggin^-loft,  in  Wil- 
liam-street, which  they  hired,  and  fitted 
up  for  a  preaching  room. 

Such  was  their  contmual  increase  thatt, 
after  contending  with  a  variety  of  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  a  convenient  place  of 
woi*ship,  they  succeeded  In  erecting  a 
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meeting-house  in  John-street,  in  the 
year  1768. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  society 
was  estaHlishing  in  New- York,  Mr. 
Strawbridge,  a  local  preacher  from  Ire- 
land, commenced  preaching,  and  form- 
ed a  small  class  in  Frederick  County, 
Maryland. 

In  October,  1769,  two  preachers, 
Messrs.  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph 
Pilmore,  being  sent  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  landed  in  Artierica :  and 
in  1771,  Messrs.  Francis  Asbury  and 
Richard  Wright  came  over.  The  first 
regular  conference  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  year  1773,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Thomas  Rankm, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Wesley  to 
take  the  general  ovemght  of  the  socie- 
ties in  this  countr}'".  These  zealous  mis- 
sionaries, spreading  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent directions  through  the  country, 
cities  and  villages,  were  instrumented 
in  extending  the  influence  of  evangeli- 
cal prbiciples  and  holiness  among  the 
people. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  all  the 
preachers  from  Europe,  except  Mr. 
Asburjr,  returned  to  their  native  land. 
But  prior  to  this  event,  the  Head  of  the 
church  had,  under  the  energetic  labours 
of  Mr.  Asbury  and  his  colleagues,  called 
forth  some  zealous  young  men  into  the 
ministry,  whose  labours  were  owned  of 
God  in  the  awakening  and  conversion 
of  souls.  These  men  of  God,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Asbury,  who 
laboured  hard  and  suffered  much  during 
the  sanguinary  conflict,  continued  in  the 
field  of  Gospel  labour ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  evils  inseparable  from  war, 
they  witnessed  the  spread  of  pure  reli- 
gion in  many  places. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  revolution„in 
the  year  1784>  Dn  Thomas  Coke  camo 
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to  America  with  powers  to  constitute 
the  Methodist  societies  in  this  country 
into  an  mdependent  church.  Hitherto 
the  societies  had  been  dependent  on 
odier  churches  for  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  as  the 
Methodist  preachers  were  considered 
only  lay-preachers,  and  according  to  the 
uniform  advice  of  Mr.  Wesley,  had  de- 
clined administerine  the  ordinances. 
This  had  occasioned  much  uneasiness, 
among  both  preachers  and  people,  in 
this  country.  They  therefore  earnestly 
requested  Mr.  Wesley  to  interpose  his 
authority,  and  fiimish  them  with  the 
ordinances  independently  of  other  de- 
nominations. After  maturely  weighing 
the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  he  finally 
resolved,  as  the  United  States  had  be- 
come independent  of  both  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  Great  Britain, 
to  send  them  the  help  they  so  much 
needed.  Accordingly,  being  assisted 
by  other  presbyters  of  the  Church  of 
Ejigland,  by  prayer  and  imposition  of 
hands,  he  set  apart  Thomas  Coke, 
L.  L.  D.  and  a  presbyter  of  said  church, 
as  a  superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
societies  in  America ;  and  directed  him 
to  consecrate  Mr.  Francis  Asbury  for 
the  same  oflBce.  In  conformity  to  these 
instructions,  after  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  a  conference  of  preach- 
ers was  assembled  in  Baltimore,  De- 
cember 25, 1784,  amounting  in  all  to  61. 
Havmg  communicated  his  instructions, 
and  the  contemplated  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture government  of  the  societies,  which 
were  generally  approved,'  Mr.  Asbury, 
being  first  elected  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  preachers,  was  ordained  by 
Dr.  Coke  first  to  the  office  of  deacon, 
then  elder,  and  then  superintendent  or 
bbhop.  Twelve  of  the  preachers  were 
elected  and  ordained  elders  at  tlie  same 
conference. 

lliese  proceedings  gave  very  general 
satisfaction  to  preachers  and  people. 
The  number  of  members  in  society  at 
this  time  was  14,988,  and  of  preachers 
83.  And  as  an  evidence  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  recent  oi^anization 
of  the  church,  the  work  of  God  grew 
and  multiplied  moi-e  than  ever,  and 
many  were  added  to  the  church.  Mr. 
Asbury  beine  thus  commended  to  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  affections  of  his 
people,  took  a  more  genei-al  oversight 
of  tne  whole  church,  travelling  from 
one  part  of  the  continent  to  another, 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom, 
and  assembling  the  preachers  at  differ- 
ent times  and  places,  and  appointing 
them  to  their  several  stations.  In  conse- 
quence of  extending  over  so  large  a  ter- 


ritorv,  for  they  soon  spread  over  all  the 
settlements  in  the  United  States,  it  be- 
came inconvenient  for  all  the  preachers 
to  convene  at  one  time  and  place;  they 
were  therefore  divided  into  several  an- 
nual conferences,  at  a  suitable  time  and 
distance  from  each  other,  for  the  super- 
intending bishop  to  meet  with  them, 
direct  their  councils  and  assign  each 
man  to  his  work.  But  these  separate 
assemblies,  unless  they  all  agreed  in 
each  others  regulations,  could  ordain 
nothmg  that  should  be  binding  upon  the 
whole;  and  therefore,  to  suppljrthis 
deficiency  of  the  goveniment,  a  general 
conference,  composed  of  all  the  travel- 
ling elders,  was  found  expedient  and 
necessar}^  But  from  the  continual  in- 
crease of  preachers  and  extension  of 
their  work,  it  became  quite  burdensome 
for  so  many  elders  to  convene  together, 
from  so  great  a  distance,  and  at  such  an 
expense  of  both  time  and  monev:  hence, 
to  exonerate  the  church  from  thisunne 
cessaiy  burden,  hi  the  year  1808,  notice 
being  previously  given  to  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  intention,  the  gene- 
ral conference  resolved  on  a  delegated 
general  conference,  whose  powers  and 
privileges  were  defined  and  restncted 
m  the  following  words : 

«•  1.  The  general  conference  shall  he 
composed  of  one  member  for  eveiY  n^e 
or  seven*  members  of  each  annual  con- 
ference, to  be  appointed  either  by  se- 
niority or  choice,  at  the  discretion  ot 
such  annual  conference :  yet  so  that 
such  representatives  shall  have  travel- 
led at  least  four  full  calendar  years  from 
tine  time  that  they  were  receiv^  on 
trial  by  an  annual  conference,  and  arc 
in  fiill  connexion  at  the  time  of  holding 
the  conference. 

2.  The  genei-al  conference  shall  roeej 

on  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  yearot 
our  Lord  1812,  in  the  city  of  New-iorK, 
and  thenceforward  on  the  first  (»y« 
May,  once  in  four  years  perpetually,  ij 
such  place  or  places  as  shall  be  hxeQ 
on  bv  the  general  conference  from  time 
to  tune:  but  the  general  supennto^ 
dents,  with  or  by  the  advice  of  ^  ^ 
annual  conferences,  or  if  there  ot  no 
general  superintendent,  all  the  annviw 
conferences  respectively,  shall  have 
power  to  call  a  general  conference,  u 
they  judge  it  necessary  at  any  time. 

3.- At  all  times  when  the  g^n^'^.^^J', 
ference  is  met,  it  shall  take  two-thiros 
of  tiie  representatives  of  all  the  annual 


*  The  last  general  conference^xed  the  nii»^ 
bcr  of  deleg^ates  at  one  for  every  sereu  mero* 
b^rg  of  the  annual  conferences. 
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conferences  to  make  a  quoram  for  trans- 
acting business. 

4.  One  of  the  general  superintendents 
shall  preside  in  the  general  conference ; 
but  in  case  no  general  superintendent 
be  present,  the  general  conference  shall 
choose  a  president  pro  tempore. 

5.  The  general  conference  shall  have 
full  powei^  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  our  church,  under  the  follow- 
ing limitations  and  restrictions,  viz. 

1.  The  general  conference  shall  not 
revoke,  alter,  or  change  our  articles  of 
religion,  nor  establish  any  new  standards 
,or  niles  of  doctrine  contrary  to  our  pre- 
sent existing  and  established  standards 
of  doctrine. 

5.  They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than 
one  representative  for  every  five  mem- 
bers 01  the  annual  conference,  nor  allow 
of  a  less  number  than  one  for  every 
seven. 

3.  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any 
part  or  rule  of  our  government,  so  as  to  do 
away  episcopacy,  or  destro)^  the  plan  of 
our  itinerant  general  superin tendency. 

4.  They  shall  not  revoke  or  change 
the  general  miles  of  the  united  societies. 

5.  They  shall  not  do  away  the  privi- 
leges of  our  ministers  or  preachers  of 
trial  by  a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal  : 
Neither  shall  they  do  away  the  privi- 
leges of  our  members  of  trial  before  the 
society,  or  by  a  committee,  and  of  an 
appeal. 

6.  They  shall  not  appropriate  the 
produce  of  the  book  concern,  or  of  the 
charter  fund,  to  any  puipose,  other  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  super- 
numerar}',  superannuated  and  worn- 
out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows  and 
children.  Provided  nevertheless,  that 
upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  all 
the  annual  conferences,  then  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  general  conference 
succeeding,  shall  suffice  to  alter  any  of  i 
the  above  restrictions." 

This  conference  was   composed   of 
about  120  members  from  the  several 
annual  conferences.   At  that  time  there 
wei'e  but   seven   annual   conferences; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase 
of  preachers  and  people,  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States  and  then*  terri- 
tories, including  Upper  Canada,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  multiply  these  con- 
ferences,, so  that  there  are  now  (1830,) 
nineteen.  These  include,  according  to  the 
Minutes  of  their  conferences  for  1830, 
Travelling  preachers   .    ,    .     1,900 
Whiter  members     .    *    ,    .  412,^39 
Coloured     .,,,,,      69,230 
Indians     .•,,«•«      4,209 

Total  preachers  and  people  487,573  ! 


This  number  has  been  raised  np,  ex- 
clusive of  the  thousands  who  have  gone 
to  rest,  by  the  labours  of  Methodist 
preachers,  without  funds,*  without  col- 
leges, often  in  the  midst  of  persecutions 
and  reproaches,  in  the  short  space  of 
56  years.  Upon  a  moderate  calculation, 
there  are  not  less  than  one  tnillion  who 
are  constant  attendants  upon  the  Me- 
thodist ministr}'",  which  is  about  the  tenth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.t 

In  1819  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  form- 
ed ;  and  it  received  the  sanation  of  the 
general  conference  in  1820,  according 
to  the  following  constitution  : 

**  1.  This  association  shall  be  denomi- 
nated *  The  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Efiiscofial  Church  p  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is,  tp  enable  the  several 
annual  conferences  more  effectually  to 
extend  their  missionary  labours  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

2.  The  business  of  this  society  shall 
be  conducted  by  a  president,  thirteen 
vice-presidents,  clerk,  recording  and 
con-esponding  secretary,  treasure!',  and 
thirty -two  managers,  all' of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  The  president,  first  two 
vice-presidents,  clert,  secretaires,  trea- 
surer, and  the  thirty-two  managers 
shall  be  elected  by  the  society  annually 
and  each  annual  conference  shall  have 
the  privileges  of  appointing  one  vice- 
president  from  its  own  body. 


*  Perhaps  the  charter  fund  may  be  consi- 
dered an  exception  to  this  remark.  But  when 
it  is  known  that  it  yields  only  about  1200  dol- 
lars annually^  and  is  divided  among  seventeen 
conferences  containing  1272  preachers,  be- 
sides a  number  of  widows,  it  may  be  asked. 
What  is  thai  among  so  many? 

f  From  the  Minutes  of  the  conference  held 
in  Sheffield,  England,  July  30,  1823}  it  ap^ 
pears  there  were 

Members,  in  Great  Britain 219,398 

in  Ireland 22,039 

Th^  number  in  Foreign  Stations. 

in  Gibraltar  and  France 144 

in  Ceylon  and  Continental 

India 490 

in  New  South  Wales  and 

Van  Dieman's  land « 178 

in  Africa 3r)2 

in  the  West  Indies 26,171 

in  British  North  America, 

including  Newfoundland 4,076 

Total  under  the  care  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Irish  conferences 272,848 

Travelling-  preachers  in  the  Bri- 
tish and  Irish  conferences  inclo* 
(ling  those  on  foreign  stations.  *  .**«■«    1,021 
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8.  Thirteen  members  at  all  meetings 
of  the  board  of  managers,  and  twenty- 
five  at  all  meetings  of  the  society,  shall 
be  a  quorum. 

4.  The  board  shall  have  authority  to 
make  by-laws  for  regulating  its  own 
proceedm^  fill  up  vacancies  that  may 
occur  durmg  the  year,  and  shall  present 
a  statement  of  its  transactions  and  funds 
to  the  society  at  its  annual  meeting: 
and  ^so  lay  before  the  general  confer- 
ence, a  report  of  its  transactions,  for  the 
four  preceding  years,  and  state  of  its 
funds.  ^ 

5.  Ordained  ministers  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  whether  travel- 
ling or  local,  being  members  of  the  so- 
ciet)',  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
boai'd  of  managers,  and  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  all  meetings  of  the  board. 

6.  The  board  of  managers  shaU  have 
authority,  whenever  they  may  deem  it 
expedient  and  requisite,  to  procure 
BiblQS  and  Testaments  for  distribution, 
on  such  terms  as  they  may  judge  most 
advisable,  provided  thejr  shall  not  at 
any  time  apply  to  this  object  more  than 
one-third  of  tHe  amount  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived for  the  current  year. 

7.  Each  subscriber  paying  two  dollars 
annually,  shall  be  a  member ;  and  the 
payment  of  twenty  dollai's  at  one  time, 
shall  constitute  a  member  for  life. 

8.  Auxiliaiy  societies,  embracing  the 
same  objects  with  this,  shall,  if  they  re- 
quest it,  be  supplied  with  Bibles  and 
Testaments  at  cost :  provided  the  same 
shall  not  amount  to  more  than  one-third 
of  the  moneys  received  from  such  Aux- 
iliary societies,  and  that  after  supplying 
their  own  districts  with  Bibles  ana  Tes- 
taments, they  shall  agree  to  place  their 
surplus  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this 
society. 

9.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
shall  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  in 
ApriL 

10.  The  president,  vice-presidents, 
clerk,  secretaries,  and  treasurer  for  the 
time  being,  shall  be  ex  officio  members 
of  the  board  of  managers.  • 

11.  At  all  meetings  of  the  society,  ahd 
of  the  board,  the  president,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  vice-president  first  on  the  list 
then  present,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
the  vice-presidents,  such  member  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  meeting  for 
that  purpose^  sh?ill  preside. 

12.  The  minutes  of  each  meeting  shall 
be  signed  by  the  chairman. 

13.  The  treasurer  of  this  society,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  board  of  mana- 
gers, shall  ^ve  mformation  to  the  su- 
perintendents annually,  or  oftener,  if 
tlie  managers  judge  it  expedient,  of  the 


state  of  the  fiinds  and  of  the  amount  fbr 
which  drafts  may  be  made  thereon,  for 
the  missionary  purposes  contemplated 
by  this  constitution ;  agreeably  to  which 
information,  the  superintendents  shall 
have  authority  to  draw  on  the  treasurer 
for  the  same,   and  to    pay  over  the 
amount  to  the  missionary  or  missiona- 
ries appointed  by  them,  either  wholly  at 
once,  or  by  instalments,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  superintendents ;   pix)\ided 
the  drafts  of  all  the  superintendents  to- 
gether shall  not  amount  to  more  than 
the  sum  thus  authorised  to  be  drawn 
for,  and  that  the  appropriation  for  the* 
support  of  any  missionary  or  missiona- 
ries shall  always  be  regulated  by  the 
rules  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may 
be  established  for  the  support  of  other 
itinerant  ministers  and  preachers  of  the 
Methodist  episcopal  church ;  and  pro- 
vided also,  that  the  appropriations  and 
payments  which  may  be  made  by  the 
supermtendents  under  this  article,  shall 
be  communicated  as  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter  to  the  board  of  managers  for 
insertion  in  their  annual  report. 

14.  This  constitution  shall  not  be  al- 
tered but  by  the  general  conference,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
managers." 

A  number  of  auxiliary  and  branch 
societies  have  been  formed,  and  their 
number  is  increasing.  In  1819  a  mission 
was  established  among  the  Wyandott 
Indians  at  Upper  Sandusky  ;  and  in  1821 
another  among  the  Creeks.  Several 
other  missionaries  are  employed  in  des- 
titute parts  of  the  country  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  society. 

Doctrines  of. — At  the  time  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church,  the  following 
articles  of  religion  were  adopted  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  church :— • 

I.  Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trimtv.-- 
**  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  Cod, 
everlasting,  without  body  or  parts,  of  in- 
finite power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ;  the 
maker  and  preserver  of  all  things,  visi- 
ble and  invisible. — And  in  unity  of  this 
Godhead,  there  arev  three  person^  of 
one  substance,  power,  and  eternity; — 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  rioly 
Ghost. 

II.  Of  the  Word,' or  Son  of  God,  who 
waa  made  very  Man. — ^The  Son,  who 
is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  very  and 
eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb 
of  the  blessed  virgin ;  so  that  two  whole 
and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Ggdnead  and  manhood,  were  joined  to- 
gether in  one  person,  never  to  be  divi- 
ded, whereof  is  one  Christ,  veiy  Ood 
and  verv  man,  who  truly  suffered*  was 
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cnidiied,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile 
his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice, 
not  only;  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for 
actual  ans  of  men. 

III.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. — 
Chiist  did  truly  rise  again  fix)m  the 
dead,  and  took  again  his  body,  with  all 
things  appertaining  to  the  pei;fection  of 
man  s  nature,  wherewith  he  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  sittetli  until  he 

•return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

IV.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost,--The  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 

.the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty, 
and  glonr  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
very  and  eternal  God. 

v.  The sufficienqf  of  the  Holy  Scrifi- 
turts  for  Salvation. — The  Holy  Scrip- 
^utes  contain  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
vation :  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  requii'ed  of  any  man,  that  it 
r  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith, 
or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to 
salvation.  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  we  do  understand  those  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, of  whose  authority  was  never 
any  doubt  in  the  church. 

The  na?nes  of  the  canonical  Books. — 
Genesis,  Exocms,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel,  the  Second  Book 
of  Samuel^  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings,  the  First  Book 
of  Chronicles,  the  Second  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles, the  Book  of  Ezra,  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah,  the  Book  of  Esther,  the  Book 
of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Pi-overbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  or  the  Prcacher,  Cantica,  or 
Songs  of  Solomon,  Four  Prophets  the 
greater.  Twelve  Prophets  the  less :  all 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
they  are  commonly  received,  we  do  re- 
ceive and  account  canonical. 

VI.  Of  the  Old  Testament.'^The  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New ; 
for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, everlasting  life  is  offered  to  man- 
kind by  Christ,  who  is  the  onlj^  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  being  both 
God  and  man.  Wherefore,  they  are  not 
to  be  heard,  who  feign  that  the  old  Fa- 
thers did  look  only  for  transitory  pro- 
mises. Although  the  law  given  fr«n 
God  by  Moses,  as  touching  ceremonies, 
and  rites,  doth  not  bmd  Christians,  nor 
ought  the  .civil  precepts  thereof  of  ne- 
cessity be  received  in  any  common- 
wealth; yet,  notwithstanding,  no  Chris- 
tian whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  commandments,  which  are 
called  moral. 

VII.  Of  Original  or  Birth  Sin.-^-On- 
|;inal  sin'stancleth  not  in  the  following  of 


Adam  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk) 
but  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  oi 
every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man 
is  veiy  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness, and  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil,  and  that  continuallv. 

VIH.  Of  firee-  WilL^The  condition 
of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  sucl^ 
that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  him-» 
self,  by  his  own  natural  strength  and 
works,  to  faith,  and  calling  upon  God  ; 
wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good 
works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God, 
without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  pre- 
venting us,  that  we  may  have  a  good 
will,  and  working  with  usj  when  we 
have  that  good  will. 

IX.  Of  the  Justification  of  Man.-~- 
We  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God  onlv  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for 
our  own  works  or  desen'ings ; — where- 
fore, that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only, 
is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine  and  very 
full  of  comfort. 

X.  Of  Good  Works. — Although  good 
works  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and 
follow  after  justification,  cannot  put 
away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity 
of  God's  judgments:  yet  are  they  pleas- 
ing and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ, 
and  spring  out  of  a  tine  and  lively  faith, 
insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith 
may  be  as  evidently  known,  as  a  tree  is 
discerned  bv  its  fruits. 

XI.  Of  tVorks  of  Sufiererogation.'^ 
Voluntaiy  works,  besides,  over  and 
above  God's  commandments,  which  are 
called  works  of  supererogation,  cannot 
be  taught  without  arrogancy  and  im- 
piety. For  by  them  men  do  declare, 
that  they  do  not  only  render  unto  God 
as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do, .  but 
that  they  do  more  for  his  sake  than  of 
bounden  duty  is  required:  whereas 
Christ  saith  plainly.  When  ye  have 
done  all  that  is  commanded  you,  say. 
We  are  unprofitable  servants. 

XII.  Of  Sin  after  Justification.-^'Sot 
every  sin  willingly  committed  after  jus- 
tification, is  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  unpardonable.  WJierefore 
the  gprant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied to  such  as  fall  into  sin  after  justifi-. 
cation :  after  we  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  may  depart  fW)m  grace  given, 
and  fall  into  sin,  and  by  the  grace  oi 
God,  rise  again  and  amend  our  lives. 
And  therefore,  they  are  to  be  condemn- 
ed, who  say  they  can  no  more  sin  as 
lon.^  as  they  liye  nere ;  or  deny  the  place 
of  lorgiveness  to  such  as  tinily  repenL 

Xin.   Of  the  Church.'^thc  visible 
church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of 
4  H 
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faitliiul  meii,  in  which  the  pure  word  of 
God  is  preached,  and,  the  sacraments 
dttly  administered  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  ne- 
cesMty  are  requisite  to  the  same. 

Xrv.  Of  Fur^atory.'—The  Romish 
doctrine  concemmg  pur^tory,  pardon, 
worshipping,  and  adoration,  as  well  of 
images  as  of  relics,  and  also  invocation 
of  saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invent- 
ed, and  grounded  upon  no  warrant  of 
Scripture,  bu^  repugnant  to  the  woi-d  of 

XV.  Of  speaking  in  the  con^egation 
in  stich  a  tongue  as  the  fieofue  under- 
ttand. — ^It  is  a  thing  plainlv  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  tlie  custom  of 
the  primitive  church,  to  have  public 
prayer  in  the  church,  or  to  minister  the 
sacraments,  in  a  tongue  not  undei'stood 
by  the  people. 

XVI.  Of  the  Sacraments.^-S&zrvi' 
ments  ordained  of  Christ,  are  not  only 
badees  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's 
profession :  but  rather  they  are  certain 
signs  of  grace,  and  God's  good  will  to- 
wards us,  by  the  which  he  doth  work 
invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quick- 
en, but  also  strengthen  and  confirm  our 
£futh  in  him.  "^ 

There  arc  two  sacraments  ordained 
of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel;  that 
is  to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord. 

Those  five  commonly  called  sacra- 
ments ;  that  is  to  say,  confirmation,  pe- 
nance, orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme 
unction,,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sa- 
craments of  the  Gospel,  being  such  as 
have  partly  grown  out  of  the  corrufit 
following  of  tne  apostles':  and  partly  are 
states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  yet  have  not  the  like  nature  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Loixl's  Supper,  because 
they  have  not  any  visible  sign,  orxere- 
monv  ordained  of  God. 

'1  ne  sacraments  were  not  ordained  of 
Christ  to  be  gazed  upon,  or  to  be  car- 
ried about;  but  that  we  should  duly  use 
them.  And  in  s-uch  only  as  worthily  re- 
ceive the  same,  they  have  a  wholesome 
effect  or  operation :  but  they  that  re- 
ceive them  unworthily,  purchase  to 
themselves  condemnation,  as  St  Paul 
•aith,  1  Cor.  xi.  29. 

XVIL  Of  Ba/itifim, — Baptism  is  not 
wdy  a  Mgn  of  profession,  and  mark  of 
difference,  whereby  Christians  are  dis- 
tingubhed  from  others  that  are  not  bap- 
tized: but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regenera- 
tion, or  the  new  birth.  The  baptism  of 
young  children  is  to  be  retained  in  the 
church.  j 

XVIIL  Of  the  Lord's  Su/i/ier,-^The  \ 
biipiicr  of  the  liord  is  not  only  a  sign  | 


that  Christians  ought  to  have  among 
themselves  one  to  another,  but  rather 
is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  br 
Christ's  death :  insomuch,  that  to  such 
as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  re- 
ceive the  same,  the  bread  which  we 
break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing 
is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 

Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
supper  of  pur  Lord,  cannot  be  proved 
by  holy  writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the 
plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth 
the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath 
given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken, 
and  eaten  m  the  supper,  only  after  a 
heavenly  and  scriptui-al  manner.  AndT 
the  means  whereby  the  body  of  Christ 
is  received  and  eaten  in  the  supper,  is 
faith. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserv- 
ed,'carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worship- 
ped. 

XIX.  Ofbothkinds^-^Thecjipoitht 
Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay-peo- 
ple :  for  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's 
supper  by  Christ's  ordinance  and  com- 
mandment, ought  to  be  administered  to 
all  Christians  alike. 

XX.  Of  the  one  Oblation  of  Christ, 
finished  ufion  the  cross, — The  offering 
of  Christ  once  made,  is  that  perfect  re- 
demption, i)repitiatibn,  and  satis&ction 
for  all  the  sins  of  .the  whole  world,  both 
original  and  actual :  apd  thei^  is  none 
other  satisfaction  for  sin  but  that  alone. 
Wherefore  the  sacrifice  of  masses,  in 
the  which  it  is  commonly  said,  that  the 
priest  doth  offer  Christ  for  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  psdn 
or  guilt,  is  a  blasphemous  fable,  and 
dangereus  deceit. 

XXI.  Of  the  Marriage  of  Ministers. 
— ^The  ministers  of  Christ  are  not  com- 
manded b}r  God's  law  either  to  vow  the 
estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from 
marriage;  therefore  it  is  la^vftll  for 
them,  as  for  all  other  Christians  to 
marrjr  at  their  own  discretion-,  as  they 
shall  judge  the  same  to  sen^e  best  to 
godliness. 

XXII.  Of  the  Rites  and  Ceremomia 
of  churches. — ^It  is  not  necessary  that 
rites  and  ceremonies  should  in  all  places 
be  the  same,  or  exactly  alike :  for  they 
have  been  always  different,  and  may  be 
changed  according  to  the  diversity  of 
countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so 
that  nothing  be  ordained  against  God's 
word. — ^Whosoever,  through  his  private 
judgment,  willingly  and  purposely  doth 
oi)enly  break  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
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of  the  church  \x>  which  he  belongs, 
which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  are  ordained  and  approved  by 
common  authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked 
openly,  that  others  may  fear  to  do  the 
like,  as  one  that  ofFendeth  against  the 
common  order  of  the  church,  and 
"woundeth  the  consciences  of  weak 
brethren. 

Every  particular  church  may  ord^, 
change,  or  abcdjsh  rites  and  ceremonies, 
so  that  all  things  may  be  done  to  edifi-. 
cation. 

XXIIL  Of  the  Rulers  of  the  United 
States  of  America. — The  president,  the 
congress,  the  general  assemblies,  the 
governors,  and  the  councils  of  state,  as 
the  delegates  of  the  people ^  are  the  ru- 
lei-s  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
according  to  the  division  of  power  made 
to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  by  the  constitutions  of 
their  respective  states.  And  the  said 
states  are  a  sovereign  and  independent 
nation,  and  ou^ht  not  to  be  suDJect  to 
any  foreign  junsdiction.* 

XXIV.  Of  Christian'Men's  Goods,-^ 
The  riches  and  'goods  of  Christians  are 
not  common  as  touching  the  right,  title, 
and  possession  of  the  same,  as  some  do 
falsely  boast.  Notwithstanding,  every 
man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he  pos- 
sesseth,  liberally  to  give  alms  to  the 
poor,  according  to  his  ability. 

XXV.  Of  a  Christian  Man's  OatK^ 
As  we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swear- 
ing is  forbidden  Christian,  men  by  pur 
iiord  Jesus  Christ  and  James  his  apos- 
tle ;  so  we  judge  that  the  Christian  re- 

.  ligion  doth  not  prohibit  but  that  a  man 
may  swear* when  the  magiistrate  re- 
quireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  charity, 
so  it  be  done  according  to  the  prophet's 
teaching,  in  justice,  judgment,  and 
truth." 

Government  of -^The  general  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  societies,  are 
the  same  as  those  in  England,  termed, 
"  7he  nature,  design,  and  general  rules 
of  our  United  Societies."  (See  Metho- 
dists, govemment  and  discipline  of,  p. 
365.)  As  to  the  government,  the  title 
sufficiently    ascertains    its    distinctive 


^  •  As  fat  as  it  respects  civrl  affairs,  we  be- 
lieve it  the  doty  of  Christians,  and  especially 
idl  Christian  ministers,  to  be  subject  to  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  country  where  they 
may  reside,  and  to  iise  all  lagdable  means  to 
enjoin  obedience  to  tiae  powers  thai  be:  and 
therefore  it  is  expected  that  all  our  preachers 
and  people,  who  may  be  under  the  British  or 
any  other  government,  will  behave  themselves 
CIS  peaceable  and  orderly  subjects. 


character,  it  being,  in  fact  and  name, 
JEfiiscofial.  Three  orders  of  ministers 
are  recognized,  and  the  duties  peculiar 
to  each  are  clearly  defined. 

But  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  formed.  A  man 
thinking  himself  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  preach  the  Gospel,  first  makes 
known  his  views  and  exercises  to  the 
preacher  having  charge  o(  the  circuit 
or  station,  who,  if  he  judge  the  appli- 
cant a  fit  persouj  grants  him  license  to 
exhort.  After  improving  his  talent  as 
an  exhorter,  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
for  his  brethren  to  judge  of  his  compe- 
tency to  so  important  a  work,  he  makes 
application  to  the  quarterly  meeting 
conference,  which  is  composed  of  afl 
the  preachers,  travelling  and  local, 
stewards,  leaders  and  exhorters  of  the 
circuit,  and  if  considered  fit  for  the  work, 
he  is-  recommended  by  this  body  to  the 
local  preachers*  conference,  where  jbe 
is  examined  on  his  belief  in  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  they, 
if  they  think  proper,  grant  him  license 
as  a  local  preacher ;  and  if  such  licen- 
tiate desire  to  enter  the  travelling  mi- 
nistry, he  must  be  recommended  to  an 
annual  conference,  both  by  a  quarterly 
meeting  and  district  conference,  except 
in  those  circuits  where  no  district  con- 
ference is  held.  When  presented  to  an 
annual  conference,  his  reception  on  trial, 
depends  on  a  majority  of  votes.  After 
travelling  as  a  preacher  on  probation 
two^  years,  if  no  objection  be"  made 
agamst  him,  he  is  admitted  as  a  member 
of  conference,  and  ordained  a  deacon. 
The  approA^ed  exercise  of  the  deacon's 
office  tor  two  years,  entities  him  to  the 
office  of  an  elder. 

The  following  quotations  from  the 
Methodist  Discipline,  will  show  the  du- 
ties peculiar  to  each  order  of  ministers  . 
in  their  church : — 

Of  the  Election  and  Consecration  of 
Bishops,  and  of  their  duty, 

**  (^uest.  1.  How  IS  a  bishop  to  be 
constituted  ? 

jlnsw.  By  the  election  of  the  general 
conference,  and  the  laying  oh  of  the 
hands  of  three  bishops,  or  at  least  of 
one  bishop  and  two  elders. 

Quest.  2.  If  by  death,  expulsion^  or 
otherwise,  there  be  no  bishop  remain- 
ing in  oui*  church,  what  shaAl  we  do  h 

jlnsnv.^  The  general  conference  shall 
elect  a  bishop ;  and  the  elders,  or  any 
three  of  them,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  general  conference  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  ordain  him  according  to  our 
form  of  ordmation. 
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Quffcu  3.  What  are  the  duties  of  a 

Ansvf,  1.  To  preside  in  our  confer- 
ences. 

2.  To  fix  tiie  appointments  of  the 
preachers  for  the  several  circuits,  pix)- 
vMed  he  shall  not  allow  any  preacher 
to  remain  in  the  same  station  more  than 
two  years  successively  i  except  the  pre- 
siding elders,  the  editor  and  general 
book  stcw2uxl»  tlie  assistant  editor  and 
general  book  steward,  the  supemu- 
incrary,  superannuated  and  worn-out 
preachers,  missionaries  among  the  In- 
dians, and  the  presidents,  principals,  or 
teachers  of  seminaries  of  learning, 
which  are  or  may  be  under  our  super- 
intendence. 

3.  In  the  intcn'als  of  the  conferences, 
to  change,  receive,  and  suspend  preach- 
ers, as  necessity  may  require,  and  as  the 
discipline  directs. 

4.  To  travel  through  the  connexion 
at  laree.  , 

5.  To  oversee  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral business  of  our  church. 

6.  To  ordain  bishops,  elders,  and 
deacons." 

Of  the  Election  and  Ordmation  of  tra- 
velling Elders,  and  of  their  duty. 
^  Quest.  1.  How  is  an  elder  consti- 
tuted f 

jfnsiff.  By  the  election  of  a  majority 
of  the  yearly  conference,  and  by  the 
Laying  on  of  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  and 
some  of  the  elders  that  are  present. 

(^lest.  2.  Wl^t  is  the  duty  of  a  tra- 
velling elder  ? 

Jlnaw.  1.  To  administer  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  to  peifonn  the 
office  of  matrimony,  and  all  parts  of  di- 
vine worship. 

2.  To  do  all  the  duties  of  a  travelling 
preacher. 

No  elder  that  ceases  to  travel,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  yearly  conference, 
certified  under  the  hand  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  conference,  except  in  case 
of  sickness,  debility,  or  other  unavoida- 
ble circumstance,  shall,  on  any  account, 
exercise  the  peculiar  fimctions  of  his 
office,  or  even  l)e  allowed  to  preach 
among  us ;  nevertheless  the  final  deter- 
mination in  all  such  cases  is  with  the 
yearly  conference. 

Cfthe  Election  and  Ordination  of  tra- 
velling Deacons,  and  of  their  duty. 
«  Quest.  1.  How  is  a  travelling  dea- 
con constituted  f 

Anno.  By  the  election  of  the  majority 
of  the  yearly  conference,  and  the  laying 
on  of  tne  hands  of  a  bishop. 

QtfM/.  9.  What  is  the  duty  of  a  tra 
vcWng  deacon? 


Ans7V.  1.  To  baptize,  and  perform 
the  office  of  matrimony,  in  the  absence 
of  the  elder. 

2.  To  assist  the  elder  in  administer- 
ing the  Lord's  supper. 

3.  To  do  all  the  duties  of  a  travelling 
preacher. 

Quest.  3.  What  shall  be  the  time  of 
pi*obation  of  a  travelling  deacon  for  the 
office  of  an  elder? 

Ansnv.  Every  travelling  deacon  shall 
exercise  that  office  for  two  years,  be- 
fore he  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  elder^, 
except  in  the  case  of  missions,  when 
the  annual  conference  shall  have  autho- 
rity to  elect  for  the  elder's  office  sooner, 
if  they  judge  it  expedient. 

No  deacon  who  ceases  to  travel  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  annual  confer- 
ence, certified  under  the  hand  of  the 
president  of  the  conference,  except  in 
case  of  sickness,  debility,  or  other  un- 
avoidable circumstances;  shall  on  any 
account,  exercise  the  peculiar  functions 
of  his  office,  or  even  be  allowed  to 
preach  among  us:  nevertheless,  the 
final  determination  in  all  such  cases  is 
with-  the  annual  conference." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Metho- 
dist church  recognizes  an  officer  deno- 
minated a  presiding  elder,  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  by  a  bishop. 

Of  presiding  Elders,  and  of  their  duty, 

**  Quest.  1.  By  whom  are  the  presi- 
ding elders  to  be  chosen  ^ 

Answ.  By  the  bishops. 

Quest.  2.  Wliat  are  the  duties  of  a     | 
presiding  elder? 

Ans^v.  1.  To  travel  through  his  ap- 
pointed district. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  to 
take  chai*ge  of  all  the  elders,  and  dea- 
cons, travelling  and  local  preachers, 
and  exhorters  in  his  district. 

3.  To  change,  receive,  and  suspend 
preachers  in  his  district  during  the  in- 
tervals of  the  conferences,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  bishop,  as  the  discipline 
directs. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  a  bishop,  to  pre- 
side in  the  conference  ;  but  in  case  tnere 
are  two  or  more  pi*esiding  elders  be- 
longing to  one  conference,  the  bishop  or 
bishops  may  by  letter  or  otherwise  ap- 
point the  president ;  but  if  no  appoint- 
ment be  made,  or  if  the  presiding  elder 
appointed  do  not  attend,  the  conference 

j  shall  in  either  of  these  cases  elect  the 

E resident  by  ballot,  without  a  debate, 
•om  among  the  presiding  elders. 

5.  To  be  present,  as  far  as  practicable, 
at  all  the  quarterly  meetings ;  and  to 
call  together  at  each  (quarterly  .meet- 

I  Hig,  a  quarterly  meeting   conference* 
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con^stlng  of  all  the  travelling  and  local 

I)reaclvers,  exhorters,  stewards,  and 
eaders  of  the  ciraiit,  and  none  else,  to 
hear  complaints,  and  to  receive  and  tiy 
appeals.  The  iquarterly  meeting  con- 
ference shall  appoint  a  secretary  to  take 
down  the  proceedings  thereof,  in  a  book 
kept  by  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  cir- 
cwt  for  that  purpose. 

6.  To  oversee  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral business  of  the  church  in  his  dis- 
trict 

7.  To  take  care  that  every  part  of 
our  discipline  be  enforced  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

8.  To  attend  the  bishops  when  pre- 
sent jn  his  district ;  and  to  give  them, 
when  absent,  all  necessary  information, 
by  letter,  of  the  state  of  his  district." 

For  the  particular  duties  of  preachers, 
to  God,  to  themselves  and  each  other, 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  their  charge, 
see  Discipline,  sections,  8,  9,  11,  12,  14, 
15,  16,  17. 

Besides  the  travelling  ministry,  the 
Methodists  have  a  large  and  useful  body 
of  ministers)  whom  they  distingy!ish  by 
the  name  of  local  preachers,  'Iliese  at- 
tend to  secular  business  for  a  livelihood ; 
and  preach  generally  on  Sabbath  days, 
and  occasionally,  as  time  and  opportu- 
nity will  permit,  on  other  days.  The 
following  section  from  the  discipline 
■will  clearly  show  their  duties,  powers, 
and  privileges: 

Of  the  Local  Preachers,  ' 
Quest.  1.  What  directions  shall  be 
given  conceding  16cal  preachers. 

^nsw,  h  There  shall  be  held  annual- 
ly in  each  presiding'  elder's  district, 
a  district  conference,  of  which  all  the 
local  preachers  in  the  district,  who  shall 
have  been  licen'sed.two  years,  shall  be 
members;  and  of  which  the  presiding 
elder  of  the  district  for  the  time  being 
shall  be  president ;  or  in  case  of  his  ab- 
sence, the  conference  shall  have  autho- 
rity to  elect  a  president  pro  tern.  It  shall 
36  the  duty  of  the  presiding  elder  of 
*ach  district  to  appoint  the  time  and 
^lace  of  the  first  conference,  after  which 
:he  presiding  elder  shall  appoint  the 
•ime,  and  the  conference  the  place  of 
ts  own  sitting. 

2.  The  said  district  conference  shall 
lave  authority  to  license  proper  per- 
ons  to  preach,  and  renew  their  license ; 
o  recommend  suitable  candidates  to  the 
.nnual  conference  for  deacons  or  el- 
iers'  orders,  in  the  local  connexion,  for 
dmission  on  trial  in  the  travelling  con- 
ex  ion,  and  to  try,  suspend,  expel,  or 
cquit  any  local  preacher  in  the  district 
^in«t  whom  charges  may  be  brought. 


^rtyvicMt  that  no  person  shall  be  li- 


censed without  being  first  recommended 
by  the  quarterly  conference  of  the  cir- 
cuit or  station  to  -tvhich  he  oelongs ;  nor 
shall  any  one  be  licensed  to  preach,  or 
recommended  to  the  annual  conference 
for  ordination,  without  first  being  ex- 
amined in  the  district  conference  on  the 
subjects  of  doctrine,  and  discipline. 

3.  The  district  conference  shall  take 
cognizance  of  all  the  local  preachers  in 
the  district,  and  shall  inquire  into  the 
gifts,  labours,  and  usefulness  of  each 
preacher  by  name. 

4.  When  charges  are  preferred  against 
any  local  preacher,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  preacher  in  charge  to  call  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  or  more  local 
preachei-s  within  the  station,  circuit,  or 
district,  before  whom  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  accused  to  appear,  and  by 
whom  he  shall  be  acquitted,  or,  if  founa 
guilty,  be  suspended  until  the  meeting 
of  the  next  district  conference.  And 
the  president  of  the  said  district  con- 
ference shall,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  trial,  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall 
take  down  regular  minutes  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  proceedings  of  the  trial; 
which  minutes,  when  read  and  approved, 
shall  be  signed  by  the  said  president, 
and  also  by  the  members  of  the  said 
district  conference,  or  by  a  majority  of 
them. 

And  in  case  of  condemnation,  the 
local  preacher,  deacon,  or  elder,  con- 
demned, shall  be  allowed  an  appeal  to 
the  next  annual  conference,  provided 
that  he  sigjnify  to  the  said  district  c(mi- 
ference,  his  determination  to  appeal; 
in  which  case  the  said  president  shall 
lay  the  minutes  of  the  trial  above-men- 
tioned before  the  said  annual  conference, 
at  which  the  local  preacher,  deacon,  or 
elder,  so  appealing  may  apnear:  and 
the  said  annual  conference  shall  judge 
and  finally  determine,  from  the  mmutes 
of  the  said  trial,  so  laitj  before  them. 

5.  A  licensed  local  preacher  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  a  deacori,  after 
he  has  preached  for  four  years  from  the 
time  he  received  a  regular  Hcense,  and 
has  obtained  a  testinionial  from  the  dis- 
trict conference  to  'which  he  belongs, 
after  proper  examination,  signed  by  the 
president,  and  countersigned  by  the  se- 
cretary, and  his  character  has  passed 
in  exajninaition  before,  and  he  has  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  annual 
conference. 

6.  A  local  deacon  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  ah  elder,  after  ue  has 
preached  four  years  from  the  time  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  has  obtain- 
ed a  recommendation  from  the  district 
conference  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
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cettHying  his  qualifications  in  doctrine, 
disci^Mine,  talents  and  usefulness,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  official  services  as 
an  elder  in  the  circuit  where  he  resides ; 
signed  by  the  president,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  secretary.  He  shall,  if  he 
cannot  attend,  send  to  the  annual  con- 
l*ei*ence  such  recommendation,  and  a 
note  certifying  his  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  our  church :  the 
whole  being  examined  by  the  annual 
conference,  and  if  appi^oved  he  may  be 
ordained;  provided,  nevertheless,  no 
slave  holder  shall  be  eligible  to  the  of- 
fice of  an  elder  or  deacon,  whei-e  the 
laws  will  admit  of  emancipation,  and 
permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  free- 
dom. 

7.  Every  local  elder,  deacon,  and 
preacher,  shall  have  his  name  i-ecorded 
on  the  journal  of  the  Quarterly  meeting 
conference  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
And  every  local  preacher  shall  have 
his  name  enrolled  on  a  class  paper,  and 
meet  in  class,  if  the  distance  of  his  place 
of  residence  from  any  class  be  not  too 
great;  or,  in  neglect  thereof,  the  dis- 
trict conference,  if  they  judge  it  proper, 
mav  deprive  him  of  his  ministerial  office. 

\Vhenever  a  local  preacher  shall  re- 
move from  one  circuit  to  another,  he 
shall  procure  from  the  presidint^  elder 
of  the  district,  or  the  preacher  having 
^^  cha^e  of  the  circuit,  a.  certificate 
of  his  offiicial  standing  in  the  church  at 
the  time  of  his  removal,  without  which 
he  shall  not  be  received  as  a  local 
preacher  in  other  places. 

^2  P^^cher  among  us  shall  distil  or 
retail  spirituous  liquors,  without  foi-feit- 
mghis  official  standing." 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the 
church  is  concentrated  in  a  general 
conference,  which  is  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  each  annual  confei-ence.  who 
meet  together  on  the  first  day  of  May 
of  evQry  fourth  year.  For  its  powers 
see  under  /lUtory  of.  In  addition  to  the 
powers  there  enumerated,  the  general 
conference  possesses  an  appellate  juris- 
diction over  all  ministers  who  may  have 
appealed  from  the  decisions  of  an  annual 
conference,  and  the  final  determination 
of  all  disputes  that  may  arise  on  any 
cjuestion  of  rights,  which  relate  either  to 
the  people  or  preachers;  elects  and 
hy.es  the  salary  of  the  book  agents ; 
elects  the  bishops,  and  may  create  any 
new.  or  divide  any  of  the  old  annual 
conferences. 

To  the  annual  conference  is  com- 
mitted the  oversight,  in  subordination 
to  the  episcopal  authority,  of  all  the 
preachers  Mid  people  within  their  re- 
spective bounds,  the  standing  of  their 


own  members,  the  hearing  of  appeals 
of  local  preachei-s,  and  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the.  members  of  their 
1  own  bodies,  and  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  they  may  think  expedient, 
for  misinjz:  monies  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  God.  The  foUowm^  questions  wiU 
show  the  powei*s  and  privileges,  as  well 
as  the  particular  business  of  an  annual 
i  conterence ; — 

Of  the  Annual  Conferences, 
,  "  Queat,    3.   Who   shall  attend  the 
yearly  conferences  ?  , 

Answ,  All  tlie  travelling  preachers^, 
who  are  in  full  connexion,  and  those 
who  are  to  be  received  mto  full  coa- 
iiexion. 

Quest,  4.  Who  shall  appoint  the  times 
of  holding  the  yearly  conference  ? 

Amw.  -The  bishops ;  but  they  shall 
allow  the  annual  conferences  to  tat  a 
week  at  least. 

Quest,  5.  Who  shall  appoint  the  place 
of  holding  the  annual  conferences? 

Answ,  Each  annual  conference  shall 
appoint  the  place  of  its  own  sitting. 

Qucitt.  6.  What  is  the  method  wherdn 
we  usually  proceed  in  the  yearly  con- 
ference ? 

Antnv.  We  inquire, 

1.  What  preachers  are  admitted  on 
trial? 

2.  Who  remain  on  trial  ? 

3.  W^io  are  admitted  into  full  con- 
nexion ? 

4.  Who  are  the  deacons  ? 

5.  Who  have  been  elected  and  or- 
dained elders  this  year  ? 

6.  Wlio  have  been  elected,  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  general  conference,  to 
exercise  the  episcopal  ogice,  and  super- 
intend the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcb 
in  America  ^ 

7.  W^ho  have  located  this  year  ^ 

8.  Wlio  are  the  supernumeraries  ^ 

9.  Who  are  the  superamiuated  or 
worn-out  preachers  > 

10.  Who  have  been  expelled  from  the 
connexion  this  year  ? 

11.  Wlio  have  withdrawn  from  the , 
connexion  this  year  ? 

12.  Are  all  the  preachers  blameless 
in  life. and  conversation** 

13.  Who  have  died  this  year  ? 

14.  What  numbers  are  in  society? 

15.  What  has  been  collected  for  the 
contingent  expenses,  for  the  makmg  up 
the  allowances  of  the  preachei-s,  &c.  ? 

16.  How  has  this  been  expended  ? 

17.  Where  are  the  preachers  station- 
ed, this  year? 

18.  Where  and  when  shall  our  next 
conferences  be  held  ? 

Quent.  7.  Is  there  any  other  business 
to  be  done  iu  the  )- early  conferences? 
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^w«w..The  electing  and  ordaining  of  ||  evinced  itself  by  an  extended  and  per- 


deacons  and  elders. 

Quest.  8.  Are  there  any  other  direc- 
tions to  be  given  concerning  the  yearly 
conferences? 

Answ.  There  shall  be  twelve  con- 
ferences in  the  year.  A  record  of  the  1 
proceedmgs  of  each  annual  conference 
shall  be  kept  by  a  secretar)^,  chosen  for 
that  purpose,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary :  and  let  a  copy 
of  the  said  recoi'd  be  ^ent  to  the  general 
confer^ice.  •  •  ^ 

Support  of  the  ministry. — ^The  minis- 
try is  supported  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  people.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  collection  is  made  in  all  the 
classes  and  large  congregations  in  the 
country  circuits  once  a  quarter ;  in  the 
cities,  m  addition  to  the,  (quarterly  col- 
lections, a  monthly,  and  m  some  cities 
a  weekly  collection  is  made,  which  is 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  stewards 
at  each  leaders'  meeting,  or  at.  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  circuit:  the 
stewards  keep  a  record  of  all  monies 
collected,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  appropriated. 

Character,  of. — Each  denomination  of 
Christians  have  some  peculiarity  of 
character,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  others.  Arid  the  preceding  outline 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  willj 
it  is  presumed,  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  tderably  correct  idea  of  its  cha- 
racteristic distinction.  And  thgse  who 
have  witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of 
tiie  church,  in  the  midst  of  a  variety  of 
reproaches  and  oppositions,  will  be 
re^y  to  admit  that  a  remarkable  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  has  distin- 
gniished  the  Methodist  ministry  from 
trie  beginning;  and  that  this  zeal,  tem- 
pered with  love  to  God  ahd  man,  has 


severing  plan  of  diffusing  the  Gospel, 
by  a^  itinerating  ministry ;  and  also  by 
a  success  in  the  awakening  and  conver- 
sion of  souls,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  since  the  apos- 
tolic age.  These -are  facts  known  and 
read  of  all  men.  Aiid  no  less  evident 
has  been  their  own  personal  devotion  to 
t\\e  cause  of  God  and  to  the  interests  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

I'hat  particular  doctrme,  which  has 
characterized  all  their  preaching  is,  sai- 
vation  by  grace  through  faith  in  the 
atoning  merits  of  Christ ;  and  no  less 
strenuously  have  they  enforced  the  ne- 
cessity of  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  or 
the  entire  sanctifica'tion  of  the  ^ul  and 
body  to  God.  And  bating  somewhat  for 
the  enthusiasm  of  some,  the  ignorance 
and  irregularity  of  others,  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  sect  of  Chris- 
tians have  maintained  a  more  unexcep- 
tionable character,  for  strict  adherence 
to  the  precepts  of  Christ. 

To  undertake  to  estimate  the  com- 
pai^ative  merits  of  the  several  sects  of 
Christians  might  seem  uividious ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  so,  to  draw  a  general 
conclusion,  either  for  or  against  any 
body  of  people  from  the  conduct  of  a 
few  individuals.  All,  .however  bright 
they  may  have  shone,  have  had  their 
spots;  and  it  is  granted  without/ any 
disparagement  to  the  character  of  the 
main  body,  that  there  have  been  indi- 
viduals among  the  MetlKi^sts  who  have 
disgraced  themselves  and  their  bre- 
thren;  while  the  gi'eat  majority  of  both 
preachers  and  people,  have  t  evinced 
deep  devotion  to  Goa,  and  an  ardent  at- 
tachment to  truth  and  holiness,  and 
have  done  much  to  ad\'^nce  thfe  king- 
dom of  Christ  among  men; 
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Conference. 

Whites.  CoVd.  Ind'8.  Total.  Tt.Pr.  Sup.  \ 

Conferenee.     Whites. 

Cord.  Ind's.  Total  Tr.Pr.JSup. 

Pittsburg, 

23427      162            22^90 

89 

6 

New  England,  12163 

245       ■     124P8      102       7 

Ohio. 

36064      263    213    36545 

107 

10 

Maine,              11052 

10             11DG2       87       C 

Missouri, 

3D72      414              4386- 

?0 

1 

N.  H.  and  Vt.  nl49 

8             11757      100       2 

Illinois, 

22021      m            32193 

74 

2 

Oneida,            23036 

88             23124      112      10 

Kentucky,    . 

82074    4884            26958 

.   92 

16 

Gennessee,       15200 

45        1    15246        78        4 

Tennessee, 
Holstein, 

21722    3243    736    25706 
13270^2182             20452 

102 
62 

1 
4 

Total,          402561  69230  4209*47(^000    1777    123 

Mississippi, 

11765    4247  3243    19255 

62 

Total  last  year. 

447743  Tr.Pr.  1777 

S.  O.  and  Geo 

.  40335  24385      16    64736  . 

150 

9 

.  -^ ■."   ■ 

Virginia, 

^J21    9967             39088 
29W8  10454             40162 

103 

13 

Increase  this  year, 

28357             lOOO 

Baltimore, 

■109 

15 

Last  year,,  1817 

Philadelphia, 

mm    8169             45528 

136 

4 



New  York, 

dASSa     281             34804 

182 

13 

.     • 

Increiise  this,        .83 

N.  B.  The  numbers  for  last  year  incJuded  9678,  ibr  the  Canada  Conference,  which  are  riot  reckoned  in 
IbWr    The  irue  increase  fiir  this  )^ar,  therefore,  is  37935. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  STATES, 

,  DOWN  TO  THE  PRESENT  PERIOD,  1830. 

[For  tli0  followiogr  valuable  History  of  the  Pre8b7tei;ian  Chorch  in  the  United 
Statea,  the  publisher  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stilei  £Ij,  D.  D.] 
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THE  iotolerance  of  Church  and  State 
united  in  the  old  world  has  been  one  prin- 
cipal means  of  peopling  these  United 
States. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were 
driven  away  from  Old  England^  in  par- 
suit  of  religions  liberty.  They  were  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  established  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  all  her  arti- 
cles of  belief  and  modes  of  worship  and 
discipline ;  their  consciences  forbade  such 
confoffuity :  their  Ministers  were  displac- 
ed :  their  property  was  tithed  for  the  sup- 
poit  of  an  ecclesiastical  prelacy  which 
they  renounced ;  and  the  only  relief  which 
they  could  fiad  was  in  abandoning  their 
country  for  the  new  world. 

Most  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  En- 
gland were  Congregationalists,  and  esta- 
blished the  government  of  individuals  by 
the  male  communicating  members  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  of 
congregations  by  sister  congregations, 
met  by  representation  In.  Ecclesiastical 
Councils.  A  part  of  the  Ministers  and 
people  of  Connecticut  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod of  her  history  were  Presbyterians  in 
their  principles  of  Church  Govemraent. 
Being  intermixed  however,  with  Con- 
gregational brethren,  instead  of  establish- 
ing Presbyteries  ip  due  form,  they  united 
with  their  fellow  christians  in  adopting 
in  1708  the  Saybrook  Platform,  according 
to  ivhioh  the  Churches  and  Pastors  are 
consociated,  so  as  virtually  to  be  under 
Presbyterian  Government,  under  another 
name. 

The  first  Presbyterian  Chnrches  duly 
organized  in  the  United  States,  were  the 
first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  church  at  Snow  Hill,  in  Mary- 
land. Which  of  these  is  the  oldest  it. is 
perhaps  now  diificult  to  determine. 

The  first  Presbytery  in  the  United 
States  was  formed  probably  in  1704,  by 
the  voluntary  association  of  several  Mi- 
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nisters  who  had  received  Presbyterian  or- 
dination in  Europe,  and  who  agreed  to 
govern  themselves  agreeably  to  the  West- 
minister Confession  of  Faith,  Form  of 
Government,  Book  of  .discipline  and  Di- 
rectory for  worship.  All  of  our  subse- 
quently formed  Presbyteries  have  been 
organized  by  the  act  of  this  Presbytery 
or  of  some  superior  judicatory,  such  as  a 
Synod  or  General  Assembly. 

We  have  in  preservation  records  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  dated  1707, 
but  the  first  leaf  of  the  book  is  wanting. 
It  begins  with  the  third  pa^e.  Judging 
from  the  space  occupied  by  the  records  of 
three  years,  it  is  estimated  that  the  leaf 
taken  away  by  the  hand  of  time  must 
have  contamed  the  records  of  three  years ;  i 
and  therefore  we  write  of  1704  as  thB  pro- 
bable  date  of  the  voluntary  formation  of 
this  mother  Presbytery  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  ,  - 

The  Presbyterians  in  Great  Britain 
were  not  ejected  firom  their  places,  and 
made  to  experience  persecution  firom  the 
Church  of  England,  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century ;  and  this  will  aceoant 
for  the  circumstance,  that  many  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  New  En- 
gland are  older  by  nearly  a  century,  than 
any  Presbyterian  Church  in  our  country. 

i'he  reason  why  the  Presbyterians  first 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
New  Jersey,  was  undoubtedly  this,  that  in 
these  places  they  found  tplerati^,  and 
equal  religio.us  rights,  while  the  Episco> 
pacy  was  established  by  law  in  Virginia, 
Congregationalism  in  New  England,  and 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  with  Ejms- 
copacy  in  New  York. 

All  the  first  Ministers  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  had  a  plurality  of  charges, 
or  devoted  much  of  their  time  and  labour 
to  missionary  stations,  in  which  congre- 
gations were  soon  formed. 

The  Reir.  Jedediah  Andre wir  was  pastor 
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of  the  First  Presbyterian  Gharch  in  this 
city,  from  1701  to  1747.  The  persons  who 
associated  with  him  in  the  formation  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  were  the 
Rev.  Francis  M'Kimmie,  the  Rev.  John 
Wilson,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  the 
Rev.  George  M*Nish,  and  the  Rev.  Sa- 
muel Davis. 

In  1716  the  Presbytery  resolved  to  di- 
vide its  members  into  four  subordinate 
bodies,  to  be  called  the  Presbyteries  of 
Philadelphia,  Snowhill,  Newcastle,  and 
Lone  Island ;  and  to  meet  annually  as  the 
Presbytery  of  the  whole^  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1741  this  Synod  was  divided,  by  an 
unhappy  controvert^,  which  originated  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Hev.  George  Whitcfieldf 
into  two  independent  and  rival  Synods. 
The  new  body  was  caHed  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  and  its  members  were  stiled 
in  derision  M'ew  LightSy  and  the  Kew 
Side:  while  those  wno  remained  in  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia  were,  with  no  bet- 
ter spirit,  stigmatised  as  the  Old  Side  and 
.Old  Lights.      ' 

The  root  of  bitterness  undoubtedly  sub- 
sisted ip  the  Synod  before  Mr.  White- 
field's  arrival  in  this  country ;  but  the 
fruits  of  discord  did  not  appear,  until  the 
Old  Lights  contended  that  it  was  disor- 
derly to  admit  that  eloquent  man  into  the 
pulpits  of  Presbyterian  Churches.  They 
regarded  him  as  a  zealous,  but  imprudent 
man ;  as  a  disorderly  Episcopalian ;  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  Ministers  and 
congreffations ;  whose  revival  measures 
were  of  questionable  propriety. 

The  New  Lights  thought  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  ^reat  need  of  revivals, 
and  that  the  preachmg  of  Mr.  Whitefield 
was  well  calculated  to  produce  them,  by 
alarming  formalists,  stirring  up  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  and  convincing  the  impeni- 
tent. 

Although  the  doctrine. and  manner  of 
Mr.  Whitofield  was  the  principal  subject 
of  controversy,  yet  some  other  collateral 
lines  of  demarcation  were  drawn. 

If  a  candidate  for  license  was  in  the  full 
communion  of  the  church,  in  ^ood  stand- 
ing, the  Old  Side  was  unwilling  that  h& 
•hoold  be  closely  examined  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  personal  piety  :  and  they 
insisted  that  none  should  be  admitted  to 
the  Ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
who  were  not  well  bread  scholars,  able  to 
undergo  a  thorough  examination  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  New  Side  regarded  it  as 
of  the  first  impqrtance  in  the  introduction 
of  preachers  into  the  church,  that  they 
should  be  closely  and  faithfully  catechised 
on  experimental  religion,  and  their  views 
in  loeking  the  taored  office.  They  desir 
ed  and  required  respectable  literary  at- 
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tainraents;  but  considering  the  exifen* 
cies  of  our  new  country  they  thouglit  it  a 
duty  to  license  men  who  gave  evidence 
of  ardent  piety,  good  talents,  aptne^  to 
teach,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  even  if  they  possessed 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  dead  langua- 
ges. If  they  were  satisfied  that  God  in 
his  providence,  by  his  word  and  Spirit, 
had  called  a  man  to  be  a  preacher^  of  the 
gospel,  and  he  was  a  Presbyterian  in  bis 
views  of  government,  willing  to  answer 
affirmatively  the  Constitutional  questions,  ^ 
they  were  disposed  to  receive  him. 

The  result  was,  that  new  Presbyteries 
were  formed  by  secessions  and  schism ; 
and  that  an  unhappy  ecclesiastical  war- 
fare continued  until  1757. 

The  Old  Side  had  the  most  learning , 
the  New  Side  the  most  piety ;  but  acting 
under  the  same  standards,  and  being  more 
or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  the  two  Synods  gradually  assi- 
milated :  and  tired  of  disputation,  in  the 
year  just  named,  appointed  sevchrally, 
Commissioners  to  form,  if  practicable,  a 
plan  of  re-union. 

In  1758,  on  the  29th  of  Mav,  the  Sy- 
nods of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  met 
in  Philadelphia,  and  having  exchanged 
their  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  amity 
and  peace,  terminated  the  feuds  of  more 
than  sixteen  years,  ,by  becoming  again 
one  Synody  under  ,the  title  of  The  Synod 
ofjfew  York  and  Philadelphia.  At  the 
re-union;  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der M'Dowell,  Clerk. 

The  Ministers  of  the  re-united  Synod 
were  seventy-eight  in  number;  ahd  be- 
longed to  seven  Presbyteries,  known  by 
the  names  of  Suffolk,  New  Tork,  New 
Brunswick,  Philadelphia,  Newcastle  Ist 
and  2d,  and  Opnnegall.  in  addition  to 
these,  which  with  some  slight  alterations 
were  continued,  the  Synod  formed  the 
new  Presbyteries  of  Lewiston  and  Hano- 
ver. In  1759  the  two  Presbyteries  of 
Newcastle  became  one. 

In  1788  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  comprehended  sixteen  Pres* 
byteries;  and  resolved  to  subdivide  itself 
into  four  Synods,  whose  Presbyteries 
should  annually  appoint  Commissioners 
to  meet  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  May  1780  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly met  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  under 
its  care  the  Synod  qf  New  York,  which 
embraced  the  Presbyt^ties  of  Duchess 
County,  Suffolk,  New  York,  and  New 
Brunswick;  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
embracing  the  Presbyteries  of  Philadel- 
phia, Lewiston,  Newcastle,  Baltimore, 
and  Carlisle ;  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  con- 
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tainin;  the  Presbyteries  of  Redstone,  Ha> 
nover,  Lexingtou,and  Transylvania;  and 
the  Synod  oi  the  Carolinas,  including  the 
Presbyteries  of  Abingdon,  Orange,  and 
South  Carolina.  At  this  time  the  preach- 
ers in  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  in 
number  168,  and  the  congregations  419 ; 
of  which  204  were  then  ▼acant. 

In  Jone0830,  the  Greneral  Assembly 
comprehended  under  its  spiritual  care, 
nineteen  Synods,  ninety-eight  Presbyte- 
ries, two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  churches,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eleven  preachers  of  the  gospel,  two  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-eiffht  candidates  fo.r  the 
ministry,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine communicants. 

During  the  year  ending  in  May,  1830, 
the  increase  of  Presbyteries  i^  this  con- 
nexion was.  six;  of  preachers,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen ;  of  congregations, 
eighty-eight ;  and  of  communicants,  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen.  The 
baptifms  reported  within  the  same  time, 
were,  of  adults,  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifly-five,  and  of  infants,  twelve 
thousand  two  hundred  and  two ;  making 
a  total  of  fifteen  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  fifty-seven.  Nearly  the  same  number 
of  persons  were  baptized  in  each  of  the 
two  preceding  years. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  General 
Assembly,  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  the 
increase  of  Synods  haiT  been  fifteen;  of 
preachers,  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three ;  and  of  churches,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine. 

From  these  statements  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  ibrm  some  correct  estimate  of 
the  past,  and  probable  future  increase  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  provided  the 
same  causes  of  prosperity  shall  continue 
to  operate. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
l^uisbed  from  other  Protestant  Churches 
IS  this,  that  God  has  authorised  tho  go- 
vernment of  his  church  by  Presbyters  or 
Elders,  who  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
ordained  to  office  by  predecessors  in  office, 
in  virtqe  of  the  commission  which  Christ 
gave  his  apostles  as  ministers  in  the  Uing- 
dom  of  God  ;  and  that  among  all  Presby- 
ters there  is  an  official  parity,  whatever 
disparity  may  exist  in  their  talents  or  offi- 
cial employments. 

All  the  difierent  congregations  under 
the  care  of  the  'General  Assembly,  are 
considered  as  the  one  Presbyterian  Cliurch 
in  the  Unifted  States,  meeting  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  and  edification  in  their  se- 
yeral  places  of  worship.  Each  particular 
eonffregation  of  baptized  people,  associat- 
ed tor  godly  living  and  the  worship  of  Al- 
aaighty  God,  may  become  a  Presbyterian 


Church,  by  electing  one  or  more  eWcri 
agreeably  to  the  form  prescribed  in  ibe 
book  styled  the  Constitution  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  having  themordiiD- 
ed  and  installed  as  their  Session. 

In  the  election  of  Elders,  all  baptlied 
persons  of  lawful  age,  who  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
who  are  not  under  censure,  and  who  con- 
tribute their  proportion,  agreeably  to  the 
regulations  of  the  particular  church  to 
which  they  belong,  towards  the  support  of 
that  church,  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
choice  of  their  spiritual  guides  andrulcis. 

If  the  congregation  of  persons  thus  en- 
titled to  vote,  approve  of  electing  their 
Elders,  by  the  nomination  of  Elders  be- 
fore in' office,  and  the  tacit  conseiiof  the 
people,  or  in  an v  other  manner,  thej  are 
authorized  to  make  a  choice  in  tlie  man- 
ner most  approved  and  in  use  among  them- 
selves. In  a  lawful  assembly  they  have  a 
right  to  decide  what  mode  of  making  a 
choice  of  Elderscis  most  approved  among 
themselves.  The  ordination- of  aU  Elden 
devolves  on  those  who  have  received  au- 
thority from  Christ  to  transmit  official 
power  in  his  church. 

The  first  installation  of  a  session  over 
any  persons  who  have  elected  them,  con- 
stitutes the  Presbyterian  organization  ot 
A  church :  for  in  that  installation  service 
the  Elders  enter  into  a  covenant  relation, 
and  they  and  the  people  are  mutually 
bound  to  each  other  agreeably  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  reception  of  such  a  parti- 
cular congregation,  under  the  care  of  one 
of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, makes  that  congregation  a  constitu- 
ent pan  of  the  Presbyterian  Cfanrch. 

A  particular  Presbyterian  Church  IS  usu- 
ally formed  either  by  a  Coramilleeof Fres- 
bytery,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
some  missionary  preacher,  or  other  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel:  and  the  persons  to  b9 
constituted  a  church,  either  present  cet- 
tificates  of  dismission  and  recommendi- 
tion,  from  the  churches  in  which  Ibef 
have  formerly  communed  ;  or,  on  cxaiw- 
nation  by  the  Committee  or  Minister  offi- 
ciating on  the  occasion,  profess  faith  in 
Christ,  and  then  with  their  baptized  chil- 
dren, are  brought,  by  answering  constitu- 
tional questions,  prescribed  for  the  ordi- 
nation and  installation  of  Elders,  undei 
the  watch  and  care  of  those  rulers  who 
are  constituted  the  Session  of  th&l  P>^^' 
cular  church. 

The  number  of  Elders  in  a  particular 
church  is  not  fixed,  but  when  saitaW« 
male  communicants  are  found  to  tnjo! 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  have  from  three  to  seven. 
One  Elder  acting  in  conjunctiorvwUha 
neighbouring  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  invited  by  hiqa  to  attend  aB<JF^ 
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side  at  a  meetingr  for  ecclesiastical  busi- 
ness, may  constitute  a  session  of  a  parti* 
•cular  congregation,  when  tliere  is  no  other 
EJder  belonging  to  that  congregation. 

A  presbytery  is  a  plurality  of  Presby- 
ters, or  Elders,  (for  the  terms  are  eynony- 
inous  in  the  Bible,)  convened  in  the  name 
of  Christ  to  transact  presbyterial  busi- 
ness. The  Presbytery  of  a  particular 
congregation  is  distinguished  from  all 
larger  ri-esbyteries,  by  the  name  of  the 
Session  of  that  church.  Thus,  in  the 
church  at  Antioch,  Barnabas,  Simeon, 
Ltucius,  and  Manaen,  constituted,  such  a 
meeting  of  Presbyters  as  we  denominate 
the  SessioUf  or  Presbytery  of  the  church 
at  Antioch.  Acts  xiii.  1,  The  Elders  of 
the  church  at  Ephesus,  for  whom  Paul 
sent  to  meet  him  at  Miletus  were  the 
Presbytery,  or  Session,  of  the  church  of 
Epbesus ;  and  were  made  jointly  the  over- 
seers, that  is  bishops,  of  that  Church  ; 
whose  duty  it  was  to  feed  the  flock  as 
shepherds  under  Christ.    Acts  xx.  17,  28. 

Among  the  Elders  or  Presbyters  of  a 
particular  church,  there  will'always  be  a 
diversity  of  gifts,  fitting  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  varied  duties  of  the  elder- 
ship, who  are,  as  the  Session,  to  superin- 
tend all  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  flock } 
particularly  public  worship  and  discipline. 

All  the  Elder?  of  a  church  are  charged 
with  ruling  in  the  same,  under  Christ, 
and  in  the  execution  of  his  laws.  To  all 
collectively  the  people  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit themselves,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
But  one  Elder  at  least,  when  such  an  one 
can  be  found  and  procured,  is  to  be  cho- 
sen by  the  people  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
to  devote  himseljf,  in  addition  to  the  exer- 
cise of  spiritual  government,  to  the  public 
ministry  of  the  word  and  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  and  youth.  This  per- 
son is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Minister,  or  the  Pastor,  and  correspoifds 
to  the  Chief  Ruler  of  a  synagogue  under 
the  Hebrew  dispensation. 

This  Minister,  when  there  is  one  among 
the  Eldership  of  a  particular  church,  is 
the  Moderator  of  the  Session,  and.  per- 
forms the  duties  usually  assigned  to  a 
Chairman  of  a  Committee,  in  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Elders. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches,  to  afford  this  Minister  requisite 

Eecuniary  support,  so  long  as  he  devotes 
imself  to  the  duties  of  his  office  among 
them,  wiule  the  other  Elders,  who  are  not 
specially   called    to    devote    themselves 
wholly  to  the  ^ninistry  of  the  church, 
follow  some  secular  business  for  their  live-|| 
lihood.   It  is  considered  the  duty  of  a  par-  I 
iieular  church,  however,  which  but  few 
perform^  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  f 
of  tlie99  Elders,  when  they  attend  pq  dis- 1 


tant  meetings  of  the  Judicatories  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  this  distinction  m  the  actual  official 
employments  of  Elders,  which  is  recogni- 
zed by  Paul  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, (ch.  V.  V.  17,)  where  he  says,  "Let 
the  Elders  that  rule  well,  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  they 
who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine  :  for  the 
Scripture  saith,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn  :  and. 
The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  The 
original  is  correctly  translated  thus,  "  Let 
the  elders  toho  preside  well  be  counted 
worthy  of  a  liberal  maintenance  ;  especi- 
ally those  who  labour  in  preaching  and 
teaching,"  as  a  school  master.  From  this 
passage  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  El- 
ders of  a  particular  church,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  may  not  labour  statedly  in 
preaching  and  teaching ;  \^hile  they  are 
still  united  witji  their  fellow  Elders  in  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  church,  and 
many  even  preside  in  the  Session. 

Those  Eiders  who  ar^  chosen  with  a 
special  reference  to  this  distinction  in  the 
oflicial  services,  to  bo  performed  in  a 
church,  and  who  are  not  expected  to  de- 
vote, themselves  to  public  preaching,  and 
the#in8truction  of  the  congregation,  are 
designated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  as 
Ruling  Elders;  while  others  are  called 
Teaching  Elders,  Ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, or  Pastors.  The  ruling  Elders  are 
regarded  as  those  "  helps"  to  the  minis- 
try, and  "  governments"  in  the  church  of 
which  the  Scriptures  treat,  while  they  dis- 
tinguish them  from  Pastors  and  Ministers^ 
but  not  from  Presbyters  and  Bishops. 

We  judge  that  to  Presbyteries  tha  Lord 
Jesus  has  committed  the.  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  each  particular  congregation,  and 
not  to  the  whole  body  of  the  communi- 
cants; and  on  this  point  wo  are  distin- 
guished from-  Independents  and  Congre- 
gationalists.  If  all  were  governors,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  over- 
seers or  bishops  from  all  the  male  and  fe- 
male communicants;  nor  could  we  apply 
the  command,  "obey  them^  that  have  the 
rule  over  you,  and  submit  yojorselves:  for 
they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that 
must  give  account."  Heb.  xiii.  17.  If  all 
are  rulers  in  the  church,  who  are  commu- 
nicants, we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning 
of  the  exhortation,  *'We  beseech  you, 
brethren,  to  know  them  that  labour  among 
you  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and 
admonish  you ;  and  to  esteem  them  very 
highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake." 

The  injunction  to  tell  to  the  church 
the  trespass  of  a  refractory  brother,  we 
explain  in  con8i.«*tency  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  with  the  passages 
j^st  <)uoted^  to  m^ani  that  a  complaint  if 
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needful,  ehould  be  brought  to  the  proper 
officers  of  the  church,  who  represent  the 
eiiarch,  in  such  Presbyierial  meetings  for 
^vemment  as  Christ  has  authorized. 

If  an  aggrieved  brother  should  tell  the 
•torjr  of  nis'  wrongs  to  each  individual 
communicant,  be  would  not  thereby  tell 
it  to  the  Church  judicially,  so  that  cogni- 
sance could  be  taken  of  the  affair.  It  is 
to  the  Church  acting  by  her  proper  or- 
gans, and  to  her  overseers  met  as  a  judi- 
catory that  he  roust  brin^  his  charge,  if 
he  would  have  discipline  exercised  in  such 
a  way  as  God  empowered  his  Church  to 
exercise  it. 

If  any  one  would  judicially  tell  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  of  any  one  of 
bis  fellow-citizens,  so  that  due  eorrection 
may  be  applied,  he  must  bring  his  allega- 
tion not  to  the  people  collected  in  mass, 
but  to  the  proper  legal  tribunal. 

The  whole  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  extends  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  New  Orleans,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Arkansas;  so  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  the  whole  Church 
to  be  convened,  and  hear  and  try  a  com- 
plaint.  The  exercise  of  Church  gdvern- 
ment  and  discipline  in  such  a  Chirrch, 
would  ba  an  utter  impossibility,  if  we 
must  bHng  the  whole  Church  collective- 
ly, to  adjudicate  on  any  cause.  It  is  only 
in  a  Church  confined  to  one  place  of  wor- 
thip,  that  the  complainant  can  tell  a  fault 
to  the  Church  collectively ;  and  even 
then,  it  rarely  can  happen,  that  no  com- 
municating member  will  be  absent  from  a 
trial.  "TeH  the  fault,"  then,  our  Con- 
gregational brethren  must  say,  "to  so 
many  of  the  Church  as  after  due  notice 
shall  attend  to  hear  and  judge,"  and  you 
eomply  with  the  spirit  of  the  rule.  On 
the  same  principle  we  say,  bring  your 
charge  to  so  many  of  the  Church  as  shall 
meet  to  hear  and  act  upon  it;  even  to 
those  who  bv  the  choree  of  the  people*  and 
Chrift's  authority  have  been  appointed  to 
role  oyer  you  in  the  Lord. 

In  vindication  of  any  larger  Presbyte- 
ries than' the  one  called  the  Session  of  a 
particular  Church,  we  resort  to  the  unity 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  the  origin 
of  its  first  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and 
to  the  example  of  a  Presbytery  called  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem. 

The  ministers,  ruling  elders,  and  con- 
gregations, that  by  their  mutual  agree- 
ment, united  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
byterjr  of  Philadelphia,  were  really  one 
ecclesiastieal  body,  havrng  several  diffe- 
rent places  of  worship,  but  all  being  sub- 
ject to  one  system  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
plinCi  and  to  one  judicatory  composed  dt' 
lulers  whom  they  had  chosen. 

The  Sessions  in  their  exercise  of  go- 


vernnf>ent,  agreed  to  retain  certain  pow- 
ers,  and  to  submit  the  final  decieion  of 
other  matters  to  the  Presbytery  of  the 
whole.  In  doing  this,  they  followed  the 
scriptural  example  of  those  particular  qdu- 
gregatione  and  their  sessions,  which  svib- 
mitted  certain  matters  to  the  Council  ot 
Jerusalem. 

When  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
subdivided  itself  into  four  subordinate 
Presbyteries,  and  took  upon  itself  when 
met  as  a  Grand  Presbytery  of  the  whole, 
the  name  of  a  Synod,  it  still  retained  all 
its  Presbyterial  powers,  but  agreed  to  ex- 
ercise them  in  conformity  with  the  ar- 
rangement n^ade  between  itself,  and  those 
subordinate  judicatories. 

When  the  two  Synods  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  re-united  in  1758,  thejr 
brought  together  all  their  powers,  which 
they  had  exercised  separately :  and  as 
evidence,  that  this  was  their  own  judg- 
ment, ttiey  appointed  a  special  Presbytery 
consisting  of  members  of  their  own  body, 
for  the  purpose,  and  on  the  Slst'of  May, 
ordained  Mr.  John  GrifiBth  to  the  work  of 
the  Gospel  ministiry.  The  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  which  might  -be 
designated  as  a  Presbytery  of  the  third 
grade,  in  the  line  of  ascension,  finally  re- 
solved itself  into  the  General  Assembly 
in  1788,  and  first  convened  in  the  year 
following,  in  that  character,  being  still 
the  Presbytery  of  the  whole  Church ;  but 
agreeing  in  certain  cases  not  to  exercise 
its  powers  at  all,  as  in  ordination  for  in- 
stance ;  <and  in  other  cases  to  act  only  on 
reference,  appeal,  or  complaint  firom  some 
inferior  judicatory. 

Thus  the  whole  government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  by  Presbyterial 
Judicatories  ;  from  the  lowest,  a  session, 
through  Presbyteries  of  a  second  and  tbiid 
gradation,  to  the  fourth  and  last. 

*Having  explained  their  origin,  we  shall 
hereafter  speak  of  these  four  judicatories 
of  the  church,  under  their  distinguishing 
names  of  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods, 
and  the  General  Assembly ;  wishing  the 
reader,  however,  to  consider  that  the  au- 
thority of  each  depends  on  its  being  a 
scriptural  Presbytery,  which  exeroise87off 
prudentially  refrains  from  exercising',  in. 
part,  its  Presbyterial  powers,  agreeat^  to 
the  Bible,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  mith 
^nd  practice. 

A  session  judge  of  the  qualifxoations  of 
applicants  for  admission,  to  the  fellowship 
0^  the  particular  congregation  over  n^hicn 
they  preside,  and  receive  or  reject  them 
by  a  vote  of  a  majoritjr  present,  at  any 
regularly  called  sessional  meeting:  they 
hear  complaints,  institute  trials,  summon 
witnesses,  inflict  censure,  or  aequit  the 
accused :  they  appoint  ond  Ruling  S^dsr 
of  their  number  to  attend  each  meeting 
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of  the  Pfeibytery;  and  in  general  take 
charge  of  all  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
people  07er  \vhoia  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
made  them  bishops.  . ' 

In  most  Presbyterian  Churches,  per 
sons  ar>e  admitted  to  the  full  communion, 
before  the  session,  by  the  profession  of 
their  faith  'on  examination,  and  their 
names  nre  subsequently  Announced,  in 
public  oefore  the  celebration  of  the  Loi'd's 
Supper.  In  other  Churches  the  session 
authorize  the  Pastor  to  converse  with  ap 
plicants  in  priTate,  and  on  his  favourable 
report  at  a  sessioBal  meeting,  they  are  re- 
ceived by  a  vote,  if  nothing  is  known  by 
any  of  the  Elders  to  invalidate  their  pro- 
fession to  the  Pastor. 

In  some  Churches  the  congregational 
practice  of  New  England,  in  bringing  can- 
didates  for  the  holy  supper,  to  stand  up  in 
the  middle  aisle  of  the  Church,  and  enter 
into  a  covenant  with  God  and  the  Church, 
has  beeh  adopted,  particularly  for  the  gra- 
tification of  those,  who  were  accustomed 
to  this  practice,  before  they  came  into  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This 
mode  of  admission  has  some  advantages, 
but  would  be  a  novelty  in  most  of  our 
oldest  congregations. 

The  only  other  officers  known  in  Pres- 
byterian Churches,  are  DeaeonSf  chosen 
bj  the  people,  and  ordained  by  the  minis- 
ter for  the  special  purpose  of«  serving  the 
tables  on  communion  seasons,  taking 
charge  of.  the  poor,  and  attending  to  the 
tempolralities  of  the  congregation.  In  many 
of  our  congregations,  the  Ruling  Elders ^ 
appoint  a  committee  of  their  number  to 
act  as  the  almoners  of  the  Church,  and 
all  of  them  offiQfate  as  deacons  in  distri- 
bating  the  aliments  at  the  Lqrd's  table. 
The  Trustees  of  Churches,  are^ qot  eccle- 
siastical officers,  but  according  to  civil 
law,  hold  the  temporal  property  of  the 
oongregation  in  trust  for  their  use. 

It  would  be  most  desirable  that  the 
Trustees  of  a  Church',  when  exemplary 
•communieaiits,  should  .be  the  Deacons 
also;  for  then  they  would  have  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  manage 
the  property  of  the  congregations  to  which 
tfaey  might  belong. 

A  Presbyter^  consists  of  all  the  minis- 
tors,  not  fewer  than  three^  and  one  Ruling 
£lder  from  each  congregation,  within  a 
certain  district.  To  thM  judicatory ,  is 
entrusted  the  revision  of  the  proceedings 
of  Seseiont  under  them ;  the  decision  of 
'  appeals  and  complaints  y  the  licensing  of 
candidates ;  the  ordination,  installation, 
And  judging  of  ministers ;. 'the  reception, 
formation,  division,  and  uniting  of  Churcb- 
«fli ;  the  condemnation  of  erroneous  opin- 
ions ;  the  redressing  of  grievances  -,  and 
in  general,  the  ordering  of  whatever  per- 
iaifisioiboipiritnal  welfare  of  the  Church* 


OS  under  their  care.  Presbyteries  appoint 
an  equal  number  of  Teaching  and  Ruling 
Elders,  to  be  their  Commissioners  to  each 
General  Assembly ;  and  decide  on  all  al- 
terations and  revisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church,  which  are  recommended 
to  them  by  the  General  Assembly. 

One  of  our  Synods  comprehends  all  the 
Ministers,  and  one  Ruling  Elde/  from 
each  congregation,  belongmg  to  at  least 
three  Presbyteries.  Synods  review  the 
proceedings  of  the  Presbyteries  under 
their  care ;  examine  their  records  for  ap- 
probation or  censure ;  confirm  or  reverse 
their  decisions,  on  hearing  an  appeal  or 
complaint,  or  protest  against  the  same; 
erect,  divide,  or  unite  Presbyteries;  and 
generally,  take  such  orders  with  respect 
to  Presbyteries,  Sessions,  and  people  un- 
der their  care,  as  they  judge  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  word  of  God,  and  for 
the  edification  of  the  Church. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest 
judicatory  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
anl^  is  constituted  by  an  equal  number  of 
Teaching  and  Ruling  Elders,  elected  by 
each  Presbytery  annually,  and  specially 
commissioned  to  deliberate,  vote,  and  de- 
termine in  all  matters  which  may  eome 
before  that  body.  Each  Presbytery  may 
send  one  Bishop  and  one  Ruling  Elder  to 
the  Assembly:  each  Presbytery  having 
more  than  twelve  Ministers,  may  send 
two  Ministers  and  two  Ruhng  Elders  i 
and  BO  in  the  same  proportion  for  every 
twelve  ministerial  members. 

The  Assembly  revieurs  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Synods  under  its' care;  de- 
cides on  all  appeals,  references,  complaints 
and  protests  which  come  from  them ;  and 
on  all  which  come  directly  from  Presby- 
teries,^ when  no  meeting  of  the  proper 
Synod  intervenes  between  the  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery  and  the  Assembly ;  gives 
advice  and  instruction  on  cases  submitted 
to  them,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church;  decides  controver- 
sies respecting  doctrine  or  discipline; 
i>ears  testimony  against,  errors  ih  doctrine 
and  imiporality  of  life ;  erects  new  Sy- 
nods ;  corresponds  with  foreign  Churches  ; 
and  is  designed  to  be  a  bond  of  union» 
peace,  correspondence,  mutual  eonfidence, 
co-operation  in  benevolent  efforts,  cha- 
rity, truth,  and  holiness,  among  ail  our 
Churches. 

Delegates  are  admitted  to  the  Assem- 
bly from  Corresponding  Ecclesiastical 
bodies,  who  have  the  right  to  deliberate,  ^ 
but  not  to  vote.  The  ^sembly  of  May, 
1830,  was  composed,  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  CommissioneFs  from  Presbyte- 
ries and  Delegates  from  Correspondincf 
Churches;  whose  tcavel  to  and  from  Phi- 
ladelphia exceeded  eighty  tliousand  miles. 

Since  many  Presbyteries  and  parte  of 
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tiM  €%tireh  are  feeble,  ttid  far  distant 
from  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  since  the 
whole  Church  on^t,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
equalize  expenses  which  are  incurred  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole ;  it  is  considered 
the  duty  of  each  congregalioa,  annually 
to  take  up  a  collection  fbr  what  is  called 
^  the  Commissioners*  fund/'  out  of  which 
a  payment  is  made  to  each  Commissioner 
who  attends  the  Assembly,  according^  to 
his  mileage,  provided  his  Presbytery  has 
contributed  any  thing  to  that  general 
fiind.  Any  Presbytery  which  chooses  it, 
is  at  liberty  to  retain  its  own  funds,  and 
support  its  own  Commissionet.  The 
amount  paid  to  Commissioners  in  any  one 
year  does  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  cents 
for  each  mile,  necessarily  travelled  in  go- 
ing to  and  from  Philadelphia.  The  amount 
of  the  collections  for  the  Commissioners^ 
fund,  reported  last  year,  was  $3,504  13. 

Some  estimate  of  the  influence  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  may 
be  formed  from  the  other  collections  re- 
ported for  the  year  preceding  the  meeting 
of  the  last  Assembly,  which  were,  for 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  $44,914. 
73  J  for  Theological  Seminaries,  $9,643. 
21 ;  and  for  chiiiitable  education  purposes, 
$126,130  77 

The  Theological  Seminaries  under  the 
care  of  the  General  Assembly,  are  three , 
which  ate  located  at  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey; Alleghanytown,  ^Pennsylvania ;  and 
Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia.  Besides 
these,  there  are  Synodical  Seminaries  for 
the  education  of  theological  stttdents,  at 
Auburn,  in  New  York ;  at  Maryville,  in 
Tennessee;  and  at  Danville,  in  Kentuc- 
*fcy.  Other  Theologicjal  Seminaries  hiwe 
been  instituted  by  the  Synods  of  the 
Western  Reservoj  of  Ohio,  and  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  are  usually  styled  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  and  of  the  Reformation.  They 
are  expressed  in  the  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms of  the  Westmioister  Assembly  of 
divines,  which  have  been  slightly  altered, 
by  expunging  in  the  Larger  %ftechism 
the  declaration,  that  the  second  command- 
ment forbids  the  **  tolerating  a  falsie  reli- 
gion ;'*  and  by  asserting  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to  the  ei^clusion  of  a '  union  of 
ehurch  tad  state.  The  Westminister  Con- 
fession, Chapter  XXlIf.  Sec.  3,  reads  thus: 
•*Thc  civil  ttiagistrate  may  not  assume  to 
faim'seK  "the'  administration  of  the  word 
and  sacraments,  or  the  power  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  :  yH  he  hath  fiMthoHty, 
and  it  is  kis  duty^  to  take  arder  that  unity 
and  peace  Jbe  preserved  in  the  Chutch, 
that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  purs  and  en- 
tire, that  all  btfisj>ft$mies  and  heresies  be 
suppresstd,  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in 
tottkip  and  discipline  prevented  or  re* 


formed,  and  aU  the  ordinances  of  Goi 
duly  settleS;  administered'  and  observed. 
For  the  beUer  effecting  whereof  ,  he  hath 
power  to  call  Synod^,  to  be  present  st 
them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is 
tranSAtted  in  tAem,  be  according  to  tk 
mind  of  God.*^  This  was  not  merely  onit- 
ing  chdrch  and  State,  but  making  the 
civil  government  paramount  to  the  eccle- 
siastical, and  every  civil  magistrate  a 
Pope,  superior  to  all  Synods ;  tfae  jodge 
for  himself,  and  the  Church  of  what  is  the 
mind  of  God.  Instead  of  this  obnoxious 
paragraph,  our  patriotic  fathers  have  eras- 
ed the  words  above  printed  in  italics,  and 
in  their  place,  inserted  the  fbllowiog: 
^'  Tet,  as  nursing  fathers,  it  is  the  doty  of 
civil  magistrates  to  protect  the  Charch  of 
our  common  Lord,  without  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  any  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians above  the  rest,  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  whatever 
shall  enjoy  the  full,  free,  and  unquestion- 
ed liberty  of  discharging  every  part  oi 
their  sacred  functions,  without  violence 
or  danger^  •  And,  as  Jesus  Christ  hath  ip> 
pointed  a*  regular  government  and  disci- 
pline in  his  Church,  no  law  of  any  Com- 
monwealth, should  interfere  with,  let,  or 
hinder  tho  due  exercise  thereof,  among 
the  voluntary  members  of  any  denomina- 
tion of  Christians,  according  to  their  own 
profession  and  belief.  It  is  the  duty  of 
civil  magistrates  to  protect  the  person 
and  good  name  of  all  their  people,  in  sDcb 
an  effectual  manner  as  that  no  person  be 
suffered,  either  upon  pretence  of  religion 
or  infidelity,  to  offer  any  indignity,  vio-  i 
lence,  abuse  or  injury  to  any  other  per- 
son whatsoever :  and  to  take  order,  that 
all  religious  and  ecclesiastiOal  assembties 
be  held  without  molestation  or  distur- 
bance." 

Every  Bishop,  Ruling  Elder,  Licentiate, 
and  Deacon  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  I 
required  publicly  to  declare  his  belief,  that 
the  3criptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment are  the  word  of  God,  the  only  infalli- 
blerule  of  faith  and  practice;  and  that  be 
receives  and  adopts  the  Confession  of  &itii 
of  this  Church,  as  containing  the  system 
of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
£very .officer  of  the  Churph,  also  declares 
that  he  approves  of  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  Stated :  but  the  private  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  merely  profesas  at  an 
instaMation  of  any  one  of  their  Teaching 
or  Ruling  Elders,  to  receive  them,  sub- 
mit to  them,  and  encourage  them  io  thd 
discharge  t>f  their  duty,*  agreeably  to  the 
word  of  God  and  the  Constitution.     No 
form  of  'questions  is  prescribed  to  be, pro- 
posed to  the  recipients  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  but  each  Bishop  baptizes 
all  whom  he  thinks  fit  ^nbje^ts ;  and  each 
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SessioD  receives  to  the  communion  tablo^il 
all  fboae  whom  they  JM^dge?  on  examina->^ 
tioD,  to   make   a   credime  profession  of 
godliness ;  or  to  have  knowledge  to  dis- 
cern the  Lord's  body,  and  faith  to  feed 
upon  bim. 

It  will  bo  perceived, 'that  this  system 
admits  of  great  liberality  in  admitting 
and  retaining  private  Christians  in  the 
communion  of  the   Church,  so  long  as 

,'  they  submit  to  her  discipline;  while  all 
heir  officers  are  bound,  as  firmly  as  their 
word  and  a  very  comprehensive  and  mi- 
nute creed  can  bind  them,  to  ificulcate 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  ^o 
maintain  our  form  of  discipline  and  go- 
vernment. 

The  declaration  of  each  Bishop,  Rulinfif 
Elder,  Licentiate,  and  Deacon,  that  he 
sincerely  receives,  and  adopts  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  as  containing  the  system 
of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
does  not  bind  him  to  remain  always  of  the 
same  opinioi^ :  nor  does  it  imply,  that  the 
coijfession  of  Faith  is  a  perfect  or  an  in- 
fallible rule  of  belief  and  conduct,  which 
could  not  be  improved  in  many  minor 
things;  but  he  is  bound  by  his  own  en- 
gagement to  study  the  peace,  unity,  and 
purity  of  the  Church,  while  he  remains  in 
it.  Provision  is  made  that  any  one  in 
good  standing  may  be  dismissed  to  other 
Christian  Churches,  or  may  orderly  with- 
draw, and  renounce  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  and  every  part  of  the  body. 

Doubtless,  without  any  .violation  of  con 
science,  and  without  deserving  the  charge 
of  insincerity,  many  who  receive  and 
adopt  the  same  system  of  doctrine  taught 
in  our  confession,  and  extracted  from  the 
Bible,  entertain  different  opinions  on  ma- 
ny points  which  they  deem  not  materially 
to  affect  that  system.  Hence  it  is,  that 
sorne  consider  it  requisite  to  the  dispen- 
(sation  of  baptism  to  an  infant,  that  one  of 
its   parents  should    be  a   communicant, 

f  while  others  regard  all  the  infants  of  bap- 
tized persons,  who  have  not  been  cut  off 
from  th«  Church,  for  damnable  heresy,  or 
open  immorality  as  being  members  of  the 
visible  Church,  and  as  such  entitled  to 
baptism,  even  were  they  to  be  left  orphans 
on  the  day  of  their  birth.  Here  also  a  di- 
versity oi  opinions  exists  about  the  extent 
of  tht  ment  of  Christ's  obedience  in  his 
estate  of  humiliation;  about  the  nature 
of  Christ's  sanctification  for  smners; 
abbut  the  natural  abilities  of  fallen  man, 
and  many  other  subordinate  topics. 

The  candid  and  dispassionate  inquirers 
after  truth,  among' the  Ministers  of  this 
Church,  who  differ  on  these  subjects,  will 
undoubtedly,  on  the  explanation  of  the 
terms  which  they  use,  and  on  a  brotherly 
discussion  of  each  other's  sentiments,  gra- 
dually approximate  each  other ;  for  now, 


without  a  single  exception,  they  hold  ons 
system  of  doctrine  in  opposition  to  Deism, 
Socinianism,  Arianism,  Sabellianism,  An- 
tinomianism,  Arminianisra,  Popery,  Pre- 
lacy, Antipoedo-baptism,  Fatalism,  Ui?i- 
versalism,and  many  other  schemes  which 
need  not  be  particularly  named. 

Greater  ummimity,  it  is  believed,  does 
not  exist  in  any  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians on  earth,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, than  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  ' 
the  United  States ;  and  it  must  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  imperfect  sanctification 
of  God*s  people,  that  many  noxious  seeds 
of  disunion  and  bitterness  will  continually 
start  up,  and  need  to  be  eradicated,  until 
the  Lord's  husbandmen  cease  to  indulge 
in  spiritual  slumbers,  and  until  the  devil 
is  prevented  from  sowing  tares. 

i^very  Presbyterian  Church  elects  it<) 
own  Pastor;  but  to  secure  the  whole 
Church  against  insufficient,  erroneous,  or 
immoral  men,  it  is  provided  that  no  Church 
shall  prosecute  any  Call,  without  first  ob- 
taining leave  from  the  Presbytery,  under 
whose  care  that  Church  may  be ;  and  that 
no  licentiate,  or  bishop,  shall  receive  a,ny 
call,  but  through  the  hands  of  his  own 
Presbytery. 

In  examining,  and  in  voting  to  license 
or  ordain  ministers,  each  Ruling  Elder 
had  the  same  power  as  bishops ;  but  t}ie 
latter  only/ preside  in  any  Church  court 
above  a  Session  ;  and  they  only  are  accus- 
tomed to  impose  hands/in  ordination. 

Any  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
may  be  the  subject  of  its  discipline,  and 
every  member,  if  he  judges  himself  injur- 
ed by  any  portion  of  the  Church,  may,  by 
appeal,  or  complaint,  carry  his  cause  up 
from  the  Church  Session  to  the  Presby- 
tery, from  the  Presbytery  to  the  Synod, 
and  from  the  Synod  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, so  as  to  obtain  the  decision  of  the 
whole  Church,  met  by  representation  in 
this  high  judicatory.  If  he  thinks  himself 
finally  injured  in  this  body,  he  can  appeal 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  renounce 
our  ecclesiastical  connexion. 

If  any  one  commits  a  private  personal 
offence,  this  brother  in  the  Church  who 
isinjurcd,  ot  who  knows  of  the  offence,  is 
required  to  go  and  tell  the  offender  of  his 
fault,  privately,  and  if  he  cannot  bring 
him  to  confession,  and  apparent  repen- 
tance, a  second  brother  must  be  invited 
to  participate  in  this  brotherly  discipline. 
The  next  step  is  to  report  the  unrelenting 
offender  to  the  Church,  properly  met  in 
its  judicial  capacity,  as  a  Session  of  the 
rulers,  to  whom  each  Ruling  Elder  and 
private  Christian  is  bound  to  submit. 

If  a  Minister  is  the  offender,  after  the 
private  steps  have  been  taken  with  him, 
he  must  bo  reported  to  his  Presbytecy. 
Every  trial  of  a  person  who  declares  that 
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he  is  not  guWtjf  must  be  fair  and  open, 
No  .witness  in  the  case,  however,  is  per- 
mitted to  hear  the  testimony  of  any  wii- 
nesB  who  has  preceded  him ;  but  the  it^hole 
11  recorded,  and  each  subscribes  the  re- 
cord of  his  own  declarations.  TMs  record 
-in  case  of  appeal  or  complaint  is  carried 
op  to  the  higher  judicatories.  In  this 
system  provision  is  made  to  guard  against 
prejudice  and  injustice  from  local  circum- 
stances and  {eelings.  Every  cause  is  fi- 
naUy  decided  by  dispassionate  judges,.who 
commonly  kaow  nothing  of  the  cause  un- 
der adjudication,  but  from  the  testimony. 
A  Uburch,  as  well  as  an  individual, 
which  feels  itself  aggrieved  by  any  deci- 
sion of  its  session,  or  Presbytery  in  any 
case,  may  require  and  obtain  the  voice  of 
the  whole  body  to  which  it  belongs. 

To  us  it  seems,  that  a  collection  of 
communicants,  who  evince  piety,  may  be 
fathered  from  a  school  for  instance,  in  a 
lately  Pagan  tribe,  and  many  require  the 
Christian  government  of  a  few  judicious 
Elders,  while  the  mass  of  the  new  con- 
verts would  be  wholly  unfit  to  exercise 
discipline  according  to  the  congregational 
plan.  Many  eminent  missionaries  have 
admitted  and  realized  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  our  Bishops 
not  associated  in  the  government  of  the 
Charch,  with  Ruling  Elders,  who  consi- 
der themselves,  and  are  considered  by  the 
people,  as  belonging  rather  to  the  laity 
than  to  the  clergy^  there  would  be  great  ' 


danger,  not  only  of  prelacy,  but  of  priest- 
cran  and  the  papacy. 

Foreign  mihisters,  who  wish  to  be  ad- 
mit ted  into  the  ministry,  in  the  Fresbjte- 
rian  Church,  are  examined,  and  put  uptti 
probation  for  a  year  before  they  can  be 
admitted  in  full  to  one  of  our  Presbjte- 
ries.  During  this  probation,  if  their  ex- 
amoiation,  and  their  foreign  credentials 
have  proved  satisfactory,  they  are  allow- 
ed to  preach  as  candidates  for  pastoral 
charges. 

Ministers  and  licentiates^  coming  from 
Corresponding  Churches  in  the  United 
States  are,  if  no  objection  is  raised  against 
their  clerical  or  christian  character,  ad- 
mitted on  their  answering  affirmatively, 
the  constitutional  questions  which  are 
proposed  to  our  own  clergy,  on  their  be- 
in?  licensed  or  ordained. 

Evangelical  Minfsters  of  the  Gospel  of 
all  denominations,  are  permitted,  on  t|^e 
invitation  of  a  pastor,  or  of  the  session  of 
a  vacant  Church,  to  preach  in  our  pul- 
pits ;  and  any  person  known  properly,  or 
made  known,  to  a  pastor  or  session,  as  a 
communicant  in  ^ood  and  regular  stand- 
ing, in  any  truly  Christian  denomination 
of  people,  is  in  most  of  our  Churches  af- 
fectionately invited  to  occasional  comintt- 
nion.  We  wish  to  have  Christian  felloir- 
ship  with  all  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord, 
who  have  been  renewed  by  His  Spirit: 
but  in  ecclesiastical  government  and  dis- 
cipline, we  ask  and  expect  the  co-opera- 
tion of  none  but  Presbyterians. 


THE  END. 
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